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THE TEXT 


REGULATED BY THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED FOLIO OF 1682, CONTAINING 
3, EARLY MANUSCRIPT EMENDATIONS 
a 


WITH A 


HISTORY. OF THE STAGE, A LIFE OF THE POET, AND AN 
INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY - 


BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ. F.S.A. 
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AMERICAN PREFACKE. 


In the present edition of the Works of Shakespeare, the text of the plays has been | 


taken from that published in London by J. Payne Collier, a few months since, embodying 
the manuscript emendations recently discovered by him in a copy of the second folio 
edition published in 1632. The text of the Poems, the Life of Shakespeare, the account 


of the early English Drama, and the separate prefaces to the plays are from the octavo 


edition in 1844, by the same editor. As the latest edition contained no notes and those | 


in his previous one were, to some extent, superseded by the alterations in the text, and 


were unsuited from their length to the requirements of a copy in a compact form, it 


was deemed advisable that new notes should be prepared. 


This has been undertaken for the present work. It has been the aim by close conden- | 


sation to convey a greater amount of information directly illustrative of the text than 
has ever been presented in a similar form. - For information on an important portion 
of the task, that of indicating the variations between the quarto (where such are in 
existence) and folio copies of the plays, reliance has been placed almost entirely on 
Mr. Collier’s first edition.’ That gentleman had free access to all the early copies in the 
libraries of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Francis Egerton, better known to American 
readers as Earl of Ellesmere; collections formed at great labor and expense, and far more 


complete than any previously brought together in public or private repositories. The 


notes illustrative of obsolete words, expressions and customs, have been derived from | 


the edition of Mr. Collier already referred to, Mr. Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, the 
works of Dyce, Douce, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, and the American editions of 
Messrs. Verplanck and Hudson, with such aid as a long acquaintance with the Dramatie 
and general Literature of the age of Elizabeth and James could furnish. 

Notes, pointing out or commenting upon the sentiments expressed in the text, have 
been purposely avoided, it being presumed that the reader having been furnished with 
every material for the employment of a correct taste and judgment, will prefer te exercise 
these faculties for himself. 

Comment of this description, which has often been carried to an impertinent or 


tedious extreme, has also been avoided in noting the variations between the text of the 


| 4 PREFACE. 


present and that of previous editions. The reader has been placed in possession of the 
old by the side of the new readings, and left to an unbiassed choice between them. The 
frequent recurrence of notes of this description rendered necessary the simple abbreviation 
of f. e. for former edition, the edition referred to being that of Collier, published in 1844, 
and almost universally received as the established text, until the discovery by the same 
editor of the celebrated copy of the folio of 1632. No ther abbreviations occur in the 
notes, unless the mention of the first, or folio of 1628, as “ the folio,” be so regarded. 

It may be proper to state that the notes, unless where otherwise expressed, refer to the 
word precedjng the corresponding numbers in the text. 

As an interesting illustration, a characteristic fac-simile of a portion of a page of the 
| corrected folio, 1632, is appended. The head of the Poet, which forms the frontispiece, 
is a faithful copy of the engraving by Martin Droeshout, which is printed on the title- 
page of the folios, of 1623, and 1632, and upon which Ben Jonson wrote the celebrated 
| lines testifying so decidedly to the faithfulness of the likeness—a stronger guarantee than 


any other portrait of the Dramatist can claim. 


; G. L. D. 
New Yorks, September, 18538. ° 
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Pet Wale ALL O Ny: 


‘Lo the most Noble and Incomparable Pair of. Brethren. William Earl of Pembroke, &e. Lord Chamberlain to 
the King’s most Excellent Majesty. 
And Philip Earl of Montgomery, &e. _Gentleman of his Majesty’s Bedechamber. Both Knights of the most 

Noble Order of the Garter, and our singular good Lords. 

Right Honourable, 

Whilst we study to be thankful in our particular for the many favours we have received from your Lordships, we 
are fallen upon the ill fortune, to mingle two the most diverse things that can be, fear, and rashness; rashness in the 
enterprise, and fear of the success. For, when we value the places your Highnesses sustain, we cannot but know their 
dignity greater, than to descend to the reading of these trifles: and, while we name them trifles, we have deprived 
ourselves of the defence of our Dedication. But since your Lordships have been pleased to think these trifles some- | 
thing, heretofore ; and have prosecuted both them, and their Author living, with so much favour, we hope, (that they 
outliving him, and he not having the fate, common with some, to be executor to his own writings) you will usé the like 
indulgence toward them, you have done unto their parent. There is a great difference, whether any book choose his 
patrons, or4ind them; this hath done both. For, so much were your Lordships’ likings of the several parts, when 
they were acted, as before they were published, the volume asked to be yours. We have but collected them, and done 
an office to the dead, to procure his orphans, guardians; without ambition either of self-profit, or fame: only to keep | 
the memory: of so worthy a friend, and fellow alive, as was our SHAKESPEARE, by humble offer of his plays, to your 
most noble patronage. Wherein, as we have justly observed, no man to come near your Lordships but with a kind of | 
religious address, it hath been the height of our care, who are the presenters, to make the present worthy of your 
Highnesses by the perfection. But, there we must also crave our abilities to be considered, my Lords. , We cannot*| 
go beyond our own powers. Country hands reach forth milk, cream, fruits, or what they have; and many nations, (we 
have heard) that os not gums and incense, obtained their requests with a leavened cake. It was no fault to approach 
their gods, by what means they could; and the most, though meanest, of things are made more precious, when they are 
dedicated to temples. In that name therefore, we most humbly consecrate to your Highnesses these remains of your 
servant SHAkEsPEsRE; that what delight is in them, may be ever your wore the reputation his, and the faults 
ours, if any be committed, by a pair so careful to shew their gratitude both to the living, and the dead, as is 
Your Lordships’ most bounden, 

Joun HemInex, 
Henry Convert. 


TO THE GREAT VARIETY OF READERS. 


From the most able, to him that can but spell: there you are numbered. We had rather you were weighed. 
Especially, when the fate of all books depends upon your capacities ; and not of your heads alone, but of your purses. 
Well, it is now public, and you will gtand for your privileges, we know: to read, and censure. Do so, but buy it first. 
That doth best commend a book, the stationer says. Then, how odd soever your brains be. or your wisdoms, make your 
licence the same, and spare not. Judge your sixpen’orth, your shilling’s worth, your five shillmgs’ worth at a time, or 
higher, so you rise to the just rates, and weleome. But, whatever you do, buy. Censure will not drive a trade, or 
make the jack go. And though you be a magistrate of wit, and sit on the stage at Blackfriars, or the Cock-pit, to 
arraign plays daily, know, these plays have had their trial already, and stood out all appeals ; and do now come forth 
quitted rather by a decree of court, than any purchased letters of commendation. 

Tt had been a thing, we confess, worthy to have been wished, that the Author himself had lived to have set iorth, 
and overseen his own writings ; but since it hath been ordained otherwise, and he by death departed from that right, 
we pray you do not envy his friends the office of their care, and pain, to have collected and published them; and so to 
have published them, as where (before) you were abused with divers stolen, and surreptitious copies, maimed, and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors, that exposed them ; even those, are now offered to your view 
cured, and perfect of their limbs, and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them. Who, as he was a 
happy imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and hand went together ; and what he thought, 
he uttered with that easiness, that we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers. But it is not our province, 
who only gather his works, and give them you, to praise him. It is yours that read him. And there we hope, to your 
divers capacities, you will find enough, both to draw, and hold you; for his wit can no more lie hid, than it could be 
lost. Read him, therefore ; and again, and again: and if then you do not like him, surely you are in some manifest 
danger, not to understand him. And so we leave you to other of his friends, who, if you need, ean be your guides: if | 
you need them got, you can lead yourselves, and others, And such readers we wish him. 


JoHN HeEmINGE. 
Henry Convent, 


fe ae as mae 


A CATALOGUE 


OF ALL THE COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRAGEDIES CONTAINED 


IN THIS BOOK. 


THE TEMPEST . . . . . . . . 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 5 F ; : 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR . : ; i A 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE ; ; : é A A 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS : ; ‘ 5 3 : 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING . é ; ; ; : 
LOVE’S LABOUR ’S LOST . : ; A , ‘ ; 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM a : - : 5 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE . : 4 : ; " 
ne AS YOU LIKE IT. ; ; : “ 4 : : 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW F ; c 2 5 
ALL ’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL  . : : : : 
TWELFTH NIGHT, OR WHAT YOU WILL . , = 7 
THE WINTER’S TALE : ; ; : : 5 
HISTORIES. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING JOHN . ; 4 4 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING RICHARD Il. . : : 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING HENRY IV. . : A 
THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY Iv. : é A 
THE LIFE OF KING HENRY V. ' ; ; ; . 
THE FIRST PART OF KING HENRY VI. . : : ee 
THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY VI. . F ; 3 
THE THIRD PART OF, KING HENRY VI. . A A - 
THE TRAGEDY OF RICHARD III. : , : : : 


THE FAMOUS HISTORY OF HENRY VIII. . . . ° 


TRAGEDIES. 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA . ‘ . oe . ° . 
THE TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS . . . . ° 
TITUS ANDRONICUS . ° : . ° ° ° ° 
ROMEO AND JULIET ‘ . : . ° ° ° 
TIMON OF ATHENS . ° . ° ° ° . ° 
THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CHSAR ° . ° ° . 
THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH . ° ° ° ° ° 
THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET . ° ° ° ° ° 
THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR ° ° ° ° e 
THE MOOR OF VENICE . . . ° ° e ° 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA . . ° ° e ° 
THE TRAGEDY OF €YMBELINE ° e ° ° ° 
PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE . ° ° ° ° ° 
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Upon the Effigies of my worthy Friend, the Author, Nor shall I e’er believe or think thee dead, 
Master William Shakespeare, and his Works. (Though miss'‘d) until our bankrupt stage be sped | 
Spectator thts Wife's ‘alidow ieto Bee (Impossible) with some new strain t out-do 


The t hy Greve are ag Passions of Juliet, and her Romeo; 

{ ag ¢ 3 , e 

ee Oe pot kat «trem to Or till I hear a scene more nobly take, 
| Turn reader. But observe his comie vein, 


: ? Than when thy half-sword parleying Romans spake ? 
Laugh; and proceed next to a tragic strain, y paleyes he | 


: sified yh Till these, till any of thy volume’s rest, 
} Then Ba Sa Se s0,—when thou find’st = contrar suet Shall with i ne wig feeling, be express’d, 
Two different passions from thy wrapt soul rise,— Be sure, (our Shake-speare,) thou canst never die 
Say, (who alone effect such wonders could) But, erown’d with laurel, i orelocaall : 
Rare Shake-speare to the life thou dost behold. , i a ret ieee 


| dn Epitaph on the admirable Dramatic Poet, W. Shake- To the Memory of M. W. Shake-speare. 
speare." ‘ We wonder’d (Shake-speare) that thou went’st so soon 
What need my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones, From the world’s stage to the grave’s tiring-room : 
| The labour of an age in piled stones ; We thought thee dead ; but this thy printed worth i 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid Tells thy spectators, that thou went'st but forth | 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? To enter with applause. An actor’s art 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, Can die, and live to act a second part: i 
{ What need’st thou such dull witness of thy name ? That ’s but an exit of mortality, i 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, This a re-entrance to a plaudite. I MS 
Hast built thyself a lasting monument: 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, To the Memory of my beloved, the Author, Mr. William 


Thy easy numbers flow; and that each part 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took ; 

Then thou, our faney of herself bereaving, : ve 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving 3 While I confess thy writings to be such, 

And, so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, As neither man, nor muse, can praise too much; 

That kings for such a tomb.would wish to.die. « Tis true, and all men’s suffrage ; but these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise : 

For seeliest ignorance on these may light, 

To the Memory of the deceased Author, Master W. Shake-| Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 


Shakespeare, and what he hath left us. 


To draw no envy (Shakespeare) on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book, and fame , 


{ 1 
py} : : 
speare. Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
Shake-speare, at length thy pious fellows give The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance ; 
{ The world thy works; thy works, by which outlive Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 
| hy tomb thy name must: when that stone is rent, And think to ruin, where it seem’d to raise : | 
And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, These are, as some infamous bawd, or whore, 
Here we alive shall view thee still: this book, Should praise a matron ; what could hurt her more # 
| When brass and marble fade, shall make thee look But thou art proof against them ; and, indeed, 
| Fresh to all ages ; when posterity Above th’ ill fortune of them, or the need. 
| Shall loathe what’s new, think all is prodigy I, therefore, will begin :—Soul of the age, 
That is not Shakespeare’s, every line, each verse, The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage, 
Here shall revive, redeem thee from thy hearse. My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by ot | 
% = : = ~ 5 ~ | 
Nor fire, nor cankering age, as Naso said Chaucer, or Spenser; or bid Beaumont lie 
Of his, thy wit-fraught book shall onee invade : A little further, to make thee a room*: 
| 1 An Epitaph on the admirable Dramatic Poet, W. Shakespeare.] When, some new day, they would not brook a line ; 
These lines, like the preceding, have no name appended to them in Of tedious, though well-labour’d, Cataline ; | 
the folio, 1632, but the authorship is ascertained by the publication Sejanus too, was irksome: they priz’d more i 
of them as Milton’s, in the edition of his Poems in 1645.8v0. We ‘ Honest’ Iago, or the jealous Moor. 
ive them as they stand there, because it is evident that they were And though the Fox and subtil Alchymist. 
g 3 J ’ 4 ae i 5 hs é : 9 
then printed from a copy corrected by the author: the variations are Long intermitted, could not quite be mist, 
| interesting, and Malone pointed out only one, and that certainly the Though these have sham’d all th’ ancients, and might raise | 
| Jeast important: Instead of “‘ weak witness” 1n line 6, the folio 1632 Their author’s merit with a crown of bays, | 
| has ‘dul witness :” instead of ‘ live-long monument,” in line 8, the Yet these sometimes, even at a friend’s desire, 
| folio has ‘ lusting monument :” instead of “ heart,’? in line 10, the Acted, have scarce defray’d the sea-coal fire, 
folio has “part,” an evident misprint: and instead of “itself be- And door-keepers : when, let but Falstaff come, | 
| reaving,” in line 13, the folio has ‘‘ herself bereaving.” The last ts Hal, Poins, the rest,—you scarce shall have a room, | 
|. the difference mentioned by Malone, who also places ‘‘ John Milton” All is so pester’d: let but Beatrice j 
at the end, as if the name were found in the folio of 1632. And Benedick be seen, lo! in a trice | 
2 Than when thy half-sword parleying Romans spake :] Leonard The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are full, 
Digges prefixed a long copy of verses to the edition of Shakespeare’s To hear Malvolio, that cross-garter’d gull. 
| Posms in 1640, Syo, in which he makes this passage, referring to Brief, there is nothing in his wit-fraught book, 
“ Julius Cmsar,” more distinct ; he also there speaks of the audiences Whose sound we would not hear, on whose worth look,” && 
| Shakespeare’s plays at that time drew, in comparison with Ben.Jon-| % Perhaps the initials of John Marston. 
| son’s. This is the only partof his production worth adding im anote.| * Referring to lines by William Basse, then circulating in MS., 
| * So have I seen, when Cxsar would appear, and not printed (as far as is now known) until 1633, when they were 
} And on the stage at half-sword parley were falsely imputed to Dr. Donne, in the edition of his poems in that 
Brutus and Cassius, O, how the audience year. All the MSS. of the lines, now extant, differ in minute par- 
i Were zavish’d! with what wonder they went thence! ticulars. 
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subscribed I. M. 8. in the fol 
Malone. Most probably not, because M 
him to lead us to suppose that he could I 
tribute. I*M.S. may possibly be John 


Thou art 2 monument without a tomb ; é 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses ; 

I mean, with great but disproportion’d muses : 
For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 
J should commit thee surely with thy peers ; 
‘And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe's mighty line : 
And though thou hadst small Latin, and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not seek 
For names; but call forth thundering Aischylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles, to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage: or, when thy soeks were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 

Of aH that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome, 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain! thou hast one to show, 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time ; 

And all the muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mereury to charm. 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines ; 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
As since she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part: 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion ; and that he, 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the muses’ anvil; turn the same, 

{And himself. with it) that he thinks to frame ; 
Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn, 

For a good poet’s made, as well as born; 

And such wert thou. Look, how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue; even so the race 


Of Shakespeare’s mind, and manners, brightly shines 


tn his well-turned and true-filed lines ; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandish’d at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were, 

To see thee in our water yet appear ; 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza, and our James. 

But stay ; I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advane'd, and made a constellation there : 

Shine forth, thou star of poets; and with rage, 


. . U . 
Or influence, chide, or cheer, the drooping stage ; 


Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d lik 


night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume ’s light. 


Brn Jonson. 


On worthy Master Shakespeare, and his poems. 
A mind reflecting ages past, whose clear 

And equal surface ean make things appear, 

Distant a thousand years, and represent, 

Them in their lively colours, just extent : 

To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates, 

Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 

Of death and Lethe, where (confused) lie % 

Great heaps of ruinous mortality : 


1 On worthy Master Shakespeare, and his Poems. 


a | 


speare, a ] These lines are 
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~Branch’d and embroider’d like the painted spring ; 


of the present. 
writing the ensuing lines. 
Milton. 


In that deep dusky dungeon to discern 
A royal ghost from churls ; by art to learn 
The physiognomy of shades, and give 
Them sudden birth, wondering how oft they live; 
What story coldly tells, what poets feign 
At second hand, and picture without brain, 
Senseless and sonl-less shows: to give a stage 
(Ample, and true with life) voice, action, age, 
As Plato’s year, and new scene of the world, 
Them unto us, or us to them had hurld: 
To raise our ancient sovereigns from their hearse, 
Make kings his subjects; by exchanging verse 
Enlive their pale trunks, that the present age 
Joys in their joy, and trembles at their rage : 
Yet so to temper passion, that our ears 
Take pleasure in their pain, and eyes mm tears 
Both weep and smile ; fearful at plots so sad, 
Then laughing at our fear; abus’d, and glad 
To be abus’d; affected with that truth 
Which we perceive is false, pleas’d in that ruth 
At which we start, and, by elaborate play, 
Tortur’d and tickled; by a crab-like way 
Time past made pastime, and in ugly sort 
Disgorging up his ravin for our sport :— 
—While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne, 
Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by secret engines; now to move 
A chilling pity, then a rigorous love , 
To strike up and stroke down, both joy and ire ; 
To steer th’ affections; and by heavenly fir 
Mould us anew, stol’n from ourselves :— 

This, and much more, which cannot be express’d 
But by himself, his tongue, and his own breast, 


Was Shakespeare’s freehold ; which his cunning brain 


Improy’d by favour of the nine-fold train ; 

The buskin’d muse, the comic queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 

And nimbler foot of the melodious pair, 

The silver-voiced lady, the most fair 

Calliope, whose speaking silence daunts, 

And she whose praise the heavenly body chants ; 
These jointly woo’d him, envying one another, 
(Obey’d by all as spouse, but loy’d as brother) 
And wrought a curious robe, of sable grave, 
Fresh green, and pleasant yellow, red most brave, 
And constant blue, rich purple, guiltless white, 
The lowly russet, and the scarlet bright : 


~ 


Each leaf mateh’d with a flower, and each string 

Of golden wire, each line of silk; there run 

Italian works, whose thread the sisters spun ; 

And there did sing, or seem to sing, the choice 

Birds of a foreign note and various yoiee : 

Here hangs a mossy rock; there plays a fair 

But chiding fountain, purled: not the air, 

Nor clouds, nor thunder, but were living drawn ; 

Not out of common tiffany or lawn, 

But fine materials, which the muses know, 

And only know the countries where they grow. 
Now, when they could no longer him enjoy, 

In mortal garments pent,—death may destroy, 

They say, his body; but his verse shall live, 

And more than nature takes our hands shall give: 

Tn a less volume, but more strongly bound, 


Shakespeare shall breathe and speak; with laurel 


erown’d, 
Which never fades ; fed with ambrosian meat, 
In a well-lined vesture, rich, and neat. 
So with this robe they clothe him, bid him wear it ; 
For time shall never stain, nor envy tear it. 
The friendly admirer of his endowments. 


I. M.S. 


may have been appended to the other copy of verses by him prefixed 
to the folio of 1632, in order that his initials should stand at the end 
We know of no other poet of the time capable of 
We feel morally certain that they are by 


al 


COMMENDATORY VERSES. v 


Upon the Lines, and Life, of the famous Scenic Poet, |The following are Ben Jonson’s lines on the Portrait of 


| Master W. Shakespeare. Shakespeare, precisely as they stand on a separate leaf 
. ; . 4 ¥ toatl pq . 4 2 edata, Z id 
| Those hands which you so clapp’d, go now and wring, opposite to the irtle-page of the edition of 1623, ana 
| You Britons brave ; for done are Shake-speare’s days : which are reprinied un the same place, with some trifling | 
| His days are done that made the dainty plays, variation of typography, in the folto of 1632. 
pret) at iy play i Ypograpny, 
Which made the Globe of heaven and earth to ring, "0 THE READER. 

Dried is that vein, dried is the Thespian spring, This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
Turn'd al! to tears, and Pheebus clouds his rays ; It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; ; 
That corpse, that coffin, now bestick those bays, Wherein the Graver had a strife | 

Reed ai Mee 5 ae saree J da si ' 
es Which crown d him poet first, then poet's king. With Nature, to out-do the life : | 
| If tragedies might any prologue have, aap O, could he but have drawn his wit 
All those he made would searce make one to this ; As well in brass, as he hath hit 

Where fame, now that he gone is to the grave, His face; the Print would then surpass i 
| (Death’s public tiring-house) the Nuntius is: All, that was ever writ in brass. 
For, though his line of life went soon about, But since he cannot, Reader, look 
The life yet of his lines shail never out. Not at his picture, but his book. i 
Huew Horraxp. B. IJ 


THE NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL ACTORS IN ALL THESE PLAYS. 


WiLt1aM SHAKESPEARE, Ricwarp Cow y. Nicuoias Too.ey. i 
RiocwHarD BuRBADGE. Joun LowiInz. Wirittam Ecciestone. 
Joon Hewines. - SamurL Crosse. JosEpH TAYLOR. } 
AvuGUSTINE. PHILLIPS. ALEXANDER COOKE. Rosert BENFIELD. t 
Witrram Kemer, SAMUELL GILBURNE. RoBert GOuGHE. j 
i Tuomas Poors. ROBERT ARMIN. Ricuarp Rosrsox. : 
Georcr Bryan. WiIiiiAM OsrLER. JOHN SHANCKE, 
Henry Conve. Narsan Frexp. Joun Ryox. 
WirtaM SiYE Jouu Unxprewoon. | 
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SHAKESPEARE, 


In order to make the reader acquainted with the origin of 
the English stage, such as Shakespeare found it when he 
became connected with it, it is necessary to mention that a 
miracle-play or mystery, (as it has been termed in modern 
times), is the oldest form of dramatic composition in our 
language. The stories of productions of this kind were 
derived from the Sacred Writings, from the pseudo-evan- 
gelium, or from the lives and legends of saints and martyrs. 

Miracle-plays were common in London in the year 1170; 
and as early as 1119 the miracle-play of St. Katherine had 
been represented at Dunstaple. It has been conjectured, 
and indeed in part established’, that some of these perform- 
ances were in French, as well as in Latin; and it was not 
until the reign of Edward III. that they were generally 
acted in English, We have three existing series of miracle- 
plays, all of which have been recently. printed ; the Towne- 
ie collection by the Surtees Club, and those known as the 
Coventry and Chester pageants by the Shakespeare Society. 
The Abbotsford Club ‘has likewise printed, from a manu- 
script at Oxford, three detached miracle-plays which once, 
probably, formed a portion of a connected succession of pro- 
ductions of that class and description. 

During about 300 years this species of theatrical enter- 
tainment seems to have flourished, often under the auspices 
of the clergy, who used it as the means of religious instruc- 
tion; but prior to the reign of Henry VL, a new kind of 
drama had become popular, which by writers of the time 
was denominated a moral, or moral play, and more recently 
a morality. It acquired this name from the nature and 

urpose of the representation, which usually conveyed a 
esson for the better conduct of human life, the characters 
employed thot being scriptural, as in miracle-plays, but alle- 
gorical, or symbolical.” Miracle-plays continued to be repre- 
sented long after moral plays were introduced, but from a 
remote date abstract impersonations had by degrees, not 
now easily traced, found their way into miracle-plays: thus, 
perhaps, moral plays, consisting only of such characters, 
grew out of them. 

A very remarkable and interesting miracle-play, not 
founded upon the Sacred Writings, but upon a popular 
legend, and all the characters of which, with one exception, 
purport to be real personages, has recently been discovered 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, in a manuscript 
certainly as old as the later part of the reign of Edward 
IV? It is perhaps the only specimen of the kind in our 
language ; and as it was unknown to all who have hitherto 
written on the history of our ancient drama, it will not here 
be out of place to give some account of the incidents to 


1 See Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. ii. p. 131, 

? We are indebted for a correct transcript of the original to the zéal 
and kindness of Dr, J. H. Todd, V.P., R.S.A. 

3In another part of the manuscript it is called “The Play of the 
Conversion of Sir Jonathas, the Jew, by the Miracle of the Blessed 
Sacrament ;” but inferior Jews are converted, besides Sir Jonathas, 
who is the head of the tribe in the ‘“‘ famous city of Araclea,” 


which it relates, and of the persons concerned in them. The 
title of the piece, and the year in which the events are sup- 
osed to have occurred, are given at the close, where we 
are told that it is “The Play of the Blessed Sacrament?,” 
and that the miracle to which it refers was wrought “in 
the forest of Arragon, in the famous city of Araclea, in the 
year of our Lord God 1461.” There can be no doubt that 
the scene of action was imaginary, being fixed merely for 
the greater satisfaction of the spectators as to the reality 
of the occurrences, and as little that a legend of the kind 
was of a much older date than that assigned in the manu- 
script, which was probably near the time when the drama 
had been represented. 

In its form it closely resembles the miracle-plays which 
had their origin in Seripture-history, and one of the charac- 
ters, that of the Saviour, common in productions of that 
class, is introduced into it: the rest of the personages 
engaged are five Jews, named Jonathas, Jason, Jasdon, 
Masphat, and Malchus; a Christian merchant called Aris- 
torius, a bishop, Sir Isidore a priest, a physician. from 
Brabant called “Mr. Brundyche,” and Colle his servant! 
The plot relates to the purchase of the Eucharist by the 
Jews from Aristorius for 100/, under an assurance also 
that if they find its miraculous powers verified, they wil] 
become converts to Christianity. Aristorius, having pos 
session of the key of the church, enters it secretly, takes 
away the Host, and sells it to the Jews. They put it to 
various tests and torments: they stab “the cake” with 
their daggers, and it bleeds, while one of the Jews goes 
mad at the sight. They next attempt to nail it to a post, 
but the Jew who uses the hammer has his hand torn off: 
and here the doctor and his servant, Mr. Brundyche and 
Colle, make their appearance in order to attend the wounded 
Jew; but after a long comic scene between the quack and 
his man, highly illustrative of the manners of the time, 
they are driven out as impostors. ~The Jews then proceed 
to boil the Host, but the water turns blood-red, and taking 
it out of the cauldron with pincers, they throw it into a 
blazing oven: the oven, after blood has run out “at the 
erannies,’ bursts asunder, and an image of the Saviour 
rising, he addresses the Jews, who are as good as their 
word, for they are converted on the spot. They kneel to 
the Christian bishop, and Aristorius haying confessed his 
erime and declared his repentance, is forgiven after a suit- 
able admonition, and a strict charge never again to buy or 
sell, 

This very singular and striking performance is opened, 
as was usual with miracle-plays, by two Vexillators, who 


4 This nam® may possibly throw some light on an obscure passage, 
in a letter dated about 1535, and quoted in ‘‘The History of Hngl. 
Dram. Poetry, and the Stage,” I. 134, where a person of the name of 
Thomas Wylley informs Cromwell, Earl of Essex, that he had written 
a play in which a character called *‘ Colle, clogzer of Conscience,” was 
introduced, to the great offence of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
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explain the nature of the story about to be represented, in of redress and correction,” while her kingdom of England 1s 
alternate stanzas; and the whole performance is wound up | intended by “ Respublica, and its inhabitants represented 
by an epilogue from the bishop, enforcing the moral, which | by “ People?’ the Reformation in the Church is distinguished 
of course was intended to illustrate, and impress upon the | as “ Oppression ; and Policy, Authority, and Honesty, are 
1 audience, the divine origin of the doctrine of transubstantia- designated “ Avarice,” “Insolence,” and “ Adulation.” All 
tion. Were it necessary to our design, and did space allow | this is distinctly stated by the author on his title-page, while 
| of it, we should be strongly tempted to introduce some |he also employs the impersonations of Misericordia, V eri- 
characteristic extracts from this hitherto unseen production ; | tas, Justitia, and Pax, (agents not unfrequently resorted to 
but we must content ourselves with saying, that the language | in the older miracle-plays) as the friends of “N emesis,” the 
in several places appears to be older than the reign of Queen, and as the supporters of the Roman Catholic religion 
~ | Edward IV, or even of Henry VI, and that we might be |in her dominions. 
disposed to carry back the original composition of the drama Nothing would be gained by a detail of the import of the 
to the period of Wickliffe, and the Lollards. tedious interlocutions between the characters, represented, 
It was not until the reign of Elizabeth that miracle-plays |it would seem, by boys, who were perhaps the children of 
were generally abandoned, but in some distant parts of the | the Chapel Royal ; for there are traces in the performance 
kingdom they were persevered with even till the time of | that it was originally acted at court. Respublica is a widow 
James I. Miracle-plays, in fact, gradually gave way to greatly injured and abused by Avarice, Insolence, Oppres- 
moral plays, which presented more variety of situation and sion, and Adulation ; while People, using throughout a 
character; and moral plays in turn were superseded by a | rustic dialect, also complain bitterly of their sufferings, 
species of mixed drama, which was strictly neither moral | especially since the introduction of what had been termed 
play nor historical play, but a combination of both in the |“ Reformation” in matters of faith: in the end Justitia 
same represéntation. brings in Nemesis, to effect a total change by restoring the 
Of this singular union of discordant materials, no person | former condition of religious affairs; and the piece closes 
who has hitherto written upon the history of our dramatic | with the delivery of the offenders to condign punishment. 
poetry has taken due notice ; but it is very necessary not to |The production was evidently written by a man of educa- 
pass it over, inasmuch as it may be said to have led ulti-| tion; but, although there are many attempts at humour, 
mately to the introduction of tragedy, comedy, and history, | and some.at variety, both in character and situation, the 
as we now understand the terms, upon the boards of our| whole must haye been a very wearisome performance 
public theatres. No blame for the omission can fairly be| adapted to please the court by its general tendency, but 
imputed to our predecessors, because the earliest specimens | little calculated to accomplish any other purpose entertained 
of this sort of mixed drama which remain to us have been | by the writer. In all respects it is much inferior to the 
brought to light within a comparatively few years. The |“ Kynge Johan” of Bale, which it followed in point of date, 
i | most gt of these is the “Kynge Johan” of Bishop | and to which, perhaps, it was meant to be a counterpart. 
Bale. e are not able to settle with precision the date} In the midst of the performance of dramatic productions 
when it was originally written, but it was evidently per-| ofa religious or political characters each party supporting 
formed, with additions and alterations, after Elizabeth came |the views which most accorded with the author’s individual 
to the throne.’ The purpose of the author was to promote | opinions, John Heywood, who was a zealous Roman Catho- 
the Reformation, by applying to the cireumstances of his|lic, and who subsequently suffered for his creed under 
own times the events of the reign of King John, when the | Edward, VI. and Elizabeth, discovered a new species of 
Y kingdom was placed by the Pope under an interdict, and | entertainment, of a highly humorous, and not altogether 
| when, according to popular belief, the sovereign was poisoned | of an uninstructive kind; which seems to have been very 
by a draught administered to him by a monk. ‘This drama| acceptable to the sovereign and nobility, and to have 
resembles a moral play in the introduction of abstract im- | obtained for the author a distinguished character as a court 
personations, and a historical play in the adaptation of a|dramatist, and ample rewards as a court dependent. 
portion of our national annals, with real characters, to the | These were properly called “interludes,” bemg short:comie 
purposes of the stage. Though performed in the reign of | pieces, represented ordinarily in the interval between the 
Hlizabeth, we may carry back the first composition and|feast and the banquet; and we may easily believe that 
representation of “Kynge Johan” to the time of Edward | they had considerable influence in the settlement of the 
VL but, as it has been printed by the Camden Society, it} form which our stage-performances ultimately assumed. 
is not necessary that we should enlarge upon it. Heywood does not appear to have begun writmg until 
The object of Bale’s play was, as we haye stated, to | after Henry VIIL had been some years on the throne; but, 
advance the Reformation under Edward VL; but in the | while Skelton was composing such tedious elaborations as 
reign of his successor a drama of a similar description, and | his “ Magnificence,” which, without any improvement, merely 
of a directly opposite tendency, was written and acted. It| carries to a still greater length of absurdity thé old style 
has never been mentioned, and as it exists only in manu-| of moral plays, Heywood was writing his “John Tib and 
script of the time,” it will not be out of place to quote its|Sir John,” his “Four Ps,” his “Pardoner and Friar,” and 
| title, and to explain briefly in what manner the anonymous | pieces of that description, which presented both variety of 
author carries out his design. He calls his drama “ Res-| matter and novelty of construction, as well as considerable 
publica,” and he adds that it was “made in the year of our | wit and drollery in the language. .He was a very original 
| Lord 1558, and the first year of the most prosperous reign | writer, and certainly merits more admiration than any of 
| of our most gracious Sovereign, Queen Mary the First.” | his dramatic contemporaries, 
| He was supposed to speak the prologue himself, in the! To the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth we may 
peetap ee of “a Poet ;” and although every person he intro- | refer several theatrical productions which make approaches, 
or ere in ie eee ey Pome abstract mame, he avowedly more or less near, to comedy, tragedy, and history, and still 
8 torward the Queen herself as “ Nemesis, the Goddess | retain many of the known features, of moral plays. “Tom 


| 1 Bale died in Nov. 1563; but he is nevertheless thus spoken of, as 


still living, in B. Googe’s * 


‘ ‘ 1 Besides ‘‘ King Johan,”? Bale was the author of four extant dramatic 
g Eglogs, Epitaphes, and Sonnettes,” pub- 


Hess : Sage Vd : ) L productions, which may be looked upon as miracle-plays, both in their 
| BEDSG, ro ae reason to believe, in the spring of that year: we have | form and characters : viz. 1. “he Miteo Laws of Nature, Moses and 
og ARES n eae quoted, and therefore subjoin it. Christ; 2. ‘*God’s Promises;” 3. “‘John the Baptist;” 4. “The 
0 re at + +1, . teas 7 : y 
eh pe gk with thy hoary heares Temptation of Christ.’? He also wrote fourteen other dramas of vari- 
O ha ay Rs ae oyu. the paynefull booke ; ous kinds, none of which have come down to us. 
rerey os oat ee 1ast obtaynde such yeares, 2 In the library of Mr, Hudson Gurney, to whom we beg to express 
A d leay’st not yet on papers pale to looke; © our obligations for the use of it. 
yve ove cs beate re ; 5 . P 
tes Beer ane oe thy weryed braine, 3 John Heywood, who flourished in the reign of Henry VIII., 1s not 
Tepieed oh aaa risk long hath labour’d soore : to be confounded, as some modern editors of Shakespeare have con- 
cae aaa pe is suche paine, founded him, with Thomas Heywood, who became a dramatist more 
| Bitton’ I th rea . ein no more : than half a century afterwards, and who continued a writer for the 
With bocke ey eeel ‘ cert ie ee will playe, stage until near the date of the closing of the theatres by the Puritans. 
| 4 1y dying daye. John Heywood, in all probability, died before Thomas Heywood was born. 
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Tiler and his Wife” is a comedy in its incidents , but the 
allegorical personages, Desire, Destiny, Strife, and Patience, 
connect it immediately with the earlier species of stage- 
entertainment, “The Conflict of Conscience,” on the other 
hand, is a tragedy on the 
but Conscience, Hypocrisy, Avarice, Horror, &e., are called 
in aid of the purpose of the writer, “ Appius and Virginia” 
is in most respects a_history, founded upon facts; but 


Rumour, Comfort, and Doctrine, are importantly concerned | 


in the representation. These, and other productions of the 
same class, which it is not necessary to particularize, show 
the gradual advances made towards a better, because a 
more natural, species of theatrical composition.’ Into miracle- 
plays were gradually introduced allegorical personages, who 
finally usurped the whole stage ; while they in turn yielded 
to realeand historical characters, at first only intended to 
give variety to abstract im personations, Hence the origin 
of comedy, tragedy, and history, such as we find them in 
the works of Shakespeare, and of some of his immediate 
redecessors. 

What is justly to be considered the oldest known comedy 
in our language is of a date not much posterior to the reign 
of Henry VILL, if, indeed, it were not eomposed while he 
was on the throne. It has the title of “Ralph Roister 
Doister,” and it was written by N icholas Udall, who was 
master of Eton school in 1540, and who died in 15572 It 
is on every account a very remarkable performance; and 
as the scene is laid in London, it affords a curious picture 
of metropolitan manners. ‘The regularity of its construction, 
even at that early date, may be gathered from the fact, 
that in the single copy which has descended to us® it is 
divided into acts and scenes. The story is one of common, 
every-day life ; and none of the characters are such as peo- 
ple had been accustomed to find in ordinary dramatic enter- 
tainments. The piece takes its name from its hero, a young 
town-gallant, who is mightily enamoured of himself, and 
who is encouraged in the good opinion he entertains of his 
own person and accomplishments by Matthew Merrygreek, 
a poor relation, who attends him in the double capacity of 
companion and servant. Ralph Roister Doister is in love 
with a lady of property, called Custance,- betrothed to 
Gawin Goodluck, a merchant, who is at sea when the 


comedy begins, but who returns before it concludes. The | 
main incidents relate to the mode in which the hero, with | 


the treacherous help of his associate, endeayours to gain 
the affections of Custance. 
Merrygreek reads without a due observance of the punctua- 
tion, so that it entirely perverts the meaning of the writer: 
he visits her while she is surrounded by her female domes- 
tics, but he is unceremoniously rejected: he resolves to 
earry her by force of arms, and makes an assault upon her 
habitation; but with the assistance of her maids, armed 
with mops and brooms, she drives him from the attack. 
Then, her betrothed lover returns, who has been misinformed 
an the subject of her fidelity, but he is soon reconciled on 
an explanation of the facts; and Ralph Roister Doister, 
finding that he has no chance of success, and that he has 


1 One of the latest pieces without mixture of history or fable, and 
consisting wholly of abstract personages, is, “The Tide tarryeth no 
Man,” by George Wapul, printed in 1576: only a single copy of it has 
been preserved, and that is in the library of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The principal persons introduced into it have the following names :— 
Painted-profit, No-good-neighbourhood, Wastefulness, Christianity, 
Correction, Courage, Feigned-furtherance, Greediness, Wantonness, 
and Authority-in-despair. 

2 A very interesting epistle from Udall is to be found in Sir Henry 
Ellis’s volume (edited for the Camden Society) “ Original Letters of 
Eminent Literary Men.” That of Udall is first in the series. 

3 This single copy is without title-page, so that the year when it was 


ere. cannot be ascertained; but ‘Thomas Hacket had a licence in| 
5 entitled Rauf Ruyster Duster,” as | 


66 for the. publication of ‘Sa play 
it is called on the registers of the Stationers’ company. We may pre- 
sume that it-was published in that year, or in the next. 

4 By “the older drama,” we mean moral plays, into which the Vice 
was introduced for the amusement of the spectators: no character so 
called, or with similar propensities, is to be traced in miracle-plays. 
He was, 
second stage; after audiences began to grow weary of plays 
upon Seripture-history, and when even moral plays, in order to be 


fate of an historical personage ; | 


He writes her a letter, which | 


in fact, the buffoon of our drama in, what may be termed, its | 
founded | 


relished, required the insertion of a character of broad humour, and | 


vicious inclinations, who was sometimes to be the companion, and at 


only been cajoled and laughed at, makes up his mind to be 
merry at the wedding of Goodluck and Custance. 

In all. this we have no trace of anything like a moral 
play, with the exception, perhaps, of the character of 
Matthew Merrygreek, which, in some of its features, its 
loye of mischief and its drollery, bears a resemblance to 
the Vice of the older drama? Were the dialogue modern- 
ised, the comedy might be performed, even in our own 
day, to the satisfaction of many of the usual attendants at 
our theatres. 

n considering the merits of this piece, we are to recolleet 
that Bishop Still’s “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” which, until 
of late, was held to be our earliest comedy, was written 
some twenty years after “Ralph Roister Doister:’ 1t was 
not acted at Cambridge until 1566, nine years subsequent 
to the death of Udall; and it is in every point of view an 
inferior production. The plot is a mere piece of absurdity, 
the language is provincial (well fitted, indeed, to the country 
where the scene is laid, and to the clownish persons engaged 
in it) and the manners depicted are chiefly those of illiterate 
rustics. The story, such as itis, relates to the loss of a needle 
with which Gammer Gurton had mended Hodge’s breeches, 
and which is afterwards found by the hero, when he is about 
to sit down. The humour, generally speaking, is as coarse 
as the dialogue; and though it is impossible to deny that 
the author was a man of talents, they were hardly such as 
could have produced “ Ralph Roister Doister.” 

The drama which we have been accustomed to regard as 
our oldest tragedy, and which probably has a just claim 
to the distinction, was acted on 18th January, 1562, and 
printed in 1565.’ It was originally called “ Gorbodue ;” but 
it was reprinted in 1571 under the title of “Forrex and 
Porrex,” and a third time in 1590 as “Gorbodue.” The first 
three acts were written by Thomas Norton, and the last two 
by Thomas Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, and it 
was performed “by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple.” 
Although the form of the Greek drama is observed in 
“ Gorbodue,” and each act concluded by a chorus, yet Sir 
Philip Sidney, who admitted (in his “ Apology of Poetry”) 
that it was “full of stately speeches and well-sounding 
phrases,” could not avoid complaining that the unities of 
time and place had been disregarded. Thus, in the very 
outset and origin of our stage, as regards what may be 
termed the regular drama, the liberty, which allowed full 
exercise to the imagination of the audience, and which was 
afterwards happily varried to a greater excess, Was distinetly 
asserted and maintained. It is also to be remarked, that 
“ Gorbodue’” is the earliest known play in our language ia 
which blank-verse was employed;® but of the introduction 
of blank-verse upon our public stage, we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. It was an important change, which 
requires to be separately considered. 

We have now entered upon the reign of Elizabeth ; and 
although, as already observed, moral plays and even miracle- 
plays were still acted, we shall soon see what a variety of 
subjects, taken from ancient history, from mythology, fable, 
and romance, were employed for the purposes of the drama. 


¢ 
others, the castigator, of the devil, who represented the principle of evil 
among mankind. The Vice of moral plays subsequently became the 
fool and jester/of comedy, tragedy, and history, and forms another, and 
an important, link of connexion between them. 

5 In the Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage. ii. 452, it is said 
that the earliest edition of ‘‘Gorbodue” has no date. This is a mistake, 
as is shown by the copy in the collection of Lord Franci#* Egerton, 
which has ‘anno 1565, Septemb. 22” at the bottom of the title-page. 
Mr. Hallam, in his admirable ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,” &c. (Second Edit. vol. ii. p. 167), expresses his dissent from 
the position, that the th ree first acts were by Norton, and the two last 
by Sackville. The old title-page states, that “ three acts were written 
by Thomas Norton, and the two last by Thomas Sackville.” Unless 
the printer, William Griffith, were misinformed, this seems deci 
Norton’s abilities have not had justice done to them. 

6 Richard Edwards, a very distinguished dramatic poet, who died in 
1566. and who wrote the lost play of “Palamon and Arcite,” which 
was acted before the Queen in September of that year, did not follow 
the example of Sackville and Norton: his “Damon and Pithias” (the 
only piece by him that has survived) is in rhyme. See Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, edition, vol. i.p.177. ‘Thomas Twine, an actor in ‘* Palamon 
and Arcite,”? wrote an-epitaph upon its author. ‘*Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” and ‘* Gorboduc,” (the last printed from the second edition) 
are also inserted in vols. 1. and ii. of Dodsley’s Old Plays. 


x HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


Stephen Gosson, one of the carliest enemies of theatrical 
performances, writing his “Plays confuted in Five Actions” 
a little after the pericd of which we are now speaking, but 
adverting to the drama as it had existed some years before, 


tells us, that “the Palace of Pleasure, the Golden Ass, the | 


“Ethiopian History, Amadis of France, and the Round 


Table,” as well as “comedies in Latin, French, Italian, and | 


Spanish, have been thoroughly ransacked to furnish the 
play-houses in London.” Hence, unquestionably, many of 
the materials of what is termed our romantic drama were 
obtained. The accounts of the Master of the Revels between 
1570 and 1580 contain the names of various plays repre- 


sented at court; and it is to be noted, that it was certainly | 
the practice at a later date, and it was probably the prac- | 


tice at the time to which we are now adverting, to select 
for performance before the Queen such pieces as were most 
in favour with public audiences: consequently the mention 
of a few of the titles of productions represented before 
Elizabeth at Greenwich, Whitehall, Richmond, or Nonesuch, 
will show the character of the popular performances of the 
day. We derive the following names from Mr. P. Cunning- 
ham’s “ Extracts from the Revels’ Accounts,” printed for the 
Shakespeare Society :— 


Lady Barbara. 

Iphigenia. 

Ajax and Ulysses. 

Narcissus. 

Paris and Vienna. 

The Play of Fortune. 

Alemeon. 

Quintus Fabius. 

Timoclea at the Siege of Thebes. 

Perseus and Andromeda. 

The Painter’s Daughter. Scipio Africanus. 

The History of the Collier. The Duke of Milan. 
The Ilistory of Error. 


Mutius Scevola. 

Portio and Demorantes. 
Titus and Gisippus. 
Three Sisters of Mantua. 
Cruelty of a Stepmother. 
The Greek Maid. 

Rape of the second Helen 
The Four Sons of Fabius. 
History of Sarpedon, 
Murderous Michael. 


These are only a few out of many dramas, establishing the 
multiplicity of sources to which the poets of the time 
resorted.’ Nevertheless, we find on the same indisputable 
authority, that moral plays were not yet altogether dis- 


original records, of productions the titles of which prove 
that they were pieces of that allegorical description : 
among these are “Truth, Faithfulness, and Mercy,” and 
“The Marriage of Mind and Measure,” which is expressly 
called “a moral.” is 
Our main object in referring to these pieces has been to 
show the great diversity of subjects which had been drama- 
tised before 1580. In 1581 Barnabe Rich published his 
“Farewell to Military Profession?” consisting of a collection 
of eight novels; and at the close of the work he inserts this 
strange address “to the reader :’—* Now thou hast perused 
these histories to the end, I doubt not but thou wilt deem 
of them as they worthily deserve, and think such vanities 
more fitter to be presented on a stage (as some of them 
have been) than to be published in print.” The fact is, that 
three dramas are extapt which more or less closely ehere 
ble three of Rich’s névgls: one of them “Twelfth’ Night.” 
another, “The Weakest goeth to the Wall:” and the third 
the old play of “ Philotus.”* f 
Upon the manner in which the materials thus procured 
were then handled, we have several contemporaneous 
authorities. _ George Whetstone, (an author who has prin- 
Y petdiee baton eel abrir hy TUNE aR caxkier drama upon 
ents employed by Shakespeare in his “Measure 
for Mes sure”) in the dedication of his “ Promos and Cassan- 
dra,” gives a compendious description of the nature of popu- 
lar theatrical representations in 1578. « The Englishman 
eee may of Ponta. anita ove list, is doubs 2ss the piece 
Cava ead Pesce oe te oe ] pa d shape, as ‘The Ra re Triumphs of 
wee te CLUUME + was acted at court as early as 1673, and again 
in 1582; but it did not come from the press until 1539 and the only 
copy of it is in the library of I The purpose of 


the 2 Ny ous mritap rag ord Francis Egerton. 
a€ anonyinous writer was to compose an entertainment which should 
possess the great requisite of variety, with as much show as could at 
we early date be accomp! hed; and we are to recollect that the court 
1e3 tres poss oe Unusual facilities for the purpose. The ‘‘Induc- 
the drama isin rhyme. “The 


tion’ is in blank-verse, but the body of 


their follies to scorn. 


| (he remarks) in this quality is most vain, indisereet, and out 
fof order. He first grounds bis work on impossibilities; 
| then, in three hours, runs he through the world, marries, gets 
children, makes children men, men to conquer kingdoms, 
‘murder monsters, and bringeth gods from heaven, and 
fetcheth devils from hell: and, that which is worst, their 
ground is not so unperfect as their working indisereet ; not 
weighing, so the people laugh, though they laugh them for 
Many times, to make mirth, they 
make a clown companion with a king: in their grave coun- 


| cils they allow the advice of fools; yea, they use one order 


of speech for all persons, a gross indecorum,” This, it will 
be perceived, is an accurate account of the ordinary license 
taken in our romantic drama, and of the reliance ef poets, 
long before the time of Shakespeare, upon the imaginationg 
of their auditors. 

‘To the same effeet we may quote ‘a work by Stephen 
Gosson, to which we have before been indebted,—* Plays 
confuted in Five Actions,’—which must have been printed 
about 1580:—*Ifa true history (says Gosson) be taken in 
hand, it is made, like our shadows, longest at the rising and 
falling of the sun, shortest of all at high noon; for the poets 
drive it commonly unto such points, as may best show the 
majesty of their pen in tragical speeches, or set the hearers 
agog with discourses of love; or paint a few antics to fit 
their own humours with scoffs and taunts; or“bring in a 
show, to furnish the stage when it is bare.” Again, speak- 
ing of plays professedly founded upon remanee, and not 
upon “true history,” he remarks: “Sometimes you shall 
see nothing but the adventures of an amorous knight, pass- 
ing from country to country for the love of his lady, encoun- 
tering many a terrible monster, made of brown paper, and 
at his return is so wonderfully changed, that he cannot be 
known but by some posy in his tablet, or by a broken ring, 
or a handkerchief, or a piece of cockle-shell.” We can 
hardly doubt that when Gosson wrote this passage he had 
particular productions in his mind, and several of the cha- 
racter he describes are still extant. 

Sir Philip Sidney is believed to have written his “A polo 


ces : : | of Poetry” in 1588, and we have already referred to it in 
carded in the court enteitainments; for we read, in the} 


connexion with “Gorbodue.” . His observations, upon the 
general character of dramatic representations in his time, 
throw much light on the state of the stage a very few 
years before Shakespeare is supposed to have quitted 
Stratford-upon-Ayon, and atoshbd himself to a theatrical 
company. “Our tragedies and comedies (says Sidney) are 
not without cause eried out against, observing neither rules 
of honest civility, nor skilful poetry. . . . . But if it be so 
in Gorboduc, how much more in all the rest, where you 
shall have Asia of the one side, and Afrie of the other, and 
so many other under-kingdoms, that the player, when he 
comes in, must ever begin with telling where he is, or else 
the tale will not be conceived. Now you shall have three 
ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe 


e 


| the stage to be a garden: by and by we hear news of a 


shipwreck in the same place; then, we are to blame if we 
accept it not for a’rock. Upon the back of that comes out 
a hideous monster with fire and smoke, and then the miser- 
able beholders are bound to take it for a cave; while, in 
the meantime, two armies fly in, represented with four 
swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart will not 
receive it for a pitched field? Now, of time they are much 
more liberal; for ordinary it is that two young princes fall 
in love: after many traverses she is got with child, delivered 
of a fair boy; he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, and 
is ready to get another child, and all this in two hours’ 
space: which how absurd it is in sense, even sense. may 
imagine, and art hath taught, and all ancient examples justi- 


History of the Collier,” also mentioned, was perhaps the comedy subse- 
quently known and printed as ‘‘ Grim, the Callier of Croydon ;?? and it 
has been reasonably supposed, that ‘The History of Brror” was an old 
play on the same subject as Shakespeare’s ‘¢ Comedy of Errors.” 

? Until recently no edition of an earlier date than that of 1606 was 
known; but there is an impression of 1581 at Oxford, which is abou; 
to be reprinted by the Shakespeare Society. Malone had heard of a 
copy in 1583, but it is certainly a mistake. 


* It was reprinted for the Bannatyne Club in 1835, by J. W. Mack- 


!enzie, Esq. 


” 
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fied.” He afterwards comes to a point previously urged by 
Whetstone; for Sidney complains that plays were “neither 
right tragedies nor right comedies, mingling kings and 
clowns, not because the matter so carrieth it, but thrust in 
the clown by head and shoulders, to play a part in miajesti- 
eal matters with neither decency nor discretion ; so as neither 
the admiration and ecommiseration, nor right sportfulness is 
by their mongrel tragi-comedy obtained.” 


It will be remarked that, with the exception of the 
instance of “Gorbodue,” no writer we have had occasion to 


cite mentions the English Chronicles, as having yet furnished | 


dramatists with stories for the stage; and we may perhaps 
infer that resort was not had to them, for the purposes of the 
public theatres, until after the date of which we are now 
speaking. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the nature and character 
of dramatic representations from the earliest times to the 
year 1583, and having established that our romantic drama 
was of ancient origin, it is necessary shortly to describe the 
circumstances under which plays were at different early 
periods performed. 

There were no regular theatres, or buildings permanently 
constructed for the purposes of the drama, until after 1575. | 
Miracle-plays were sometimes exhibited in churehes and in 
the halls of corporations, but more frequently upon move- 
able stages, or scaffolds, erected in the open air. Mora! | 
plays were subsequently performed under nearly similar 
circumstances, excepting that a practice had grown up, 
among the nobility and wealthier gentry, of having dramatic 
entertainments at particular seasons in their own residences.’ 
These were sometimes performed by a company of actors 
retained in the family, and sometimes by itinerant players,’ | 
who belonged to large towns, or who called themselves the 
servants of members of the aristocracy. In 14 Eliz. an act 
was passed allowing strolling actors to perform, if licensed 
by some baron or nobleman of higher degree, but subjecting 
all others to the penalties inflicted upon vagrants. There- 
fore, although many companies of players went round the 
eountry, and acted as the servants of somé of the nobility, 
they had no legislative protection until 1572. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that the earliest known company of players, travel- 
ling under the name and patronage of one of the nobility, 
was that of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
Ill? Henry VIL had two distinct bodies of “actors of 
interludes” in his pay, and from henceforward the profession | 
of a player became well understood and recognized. In the 
later part of the reign of Henry VIL, the players of the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Buckingham, and of the Karis of 
Arundel, Oxford, and Northumberland, performed at court. 
About this period, and somewhat earlier, we also hear of 


1 As early as 1465 a company of players had performed at the wed- 
ding of a person of the name of Molines, who was nearly related to 
Sir John Howard, afterwards. Duke of Norfolk. See ‘“ Manners and 
Household Expenses of England,” printed by Mr. Botfield, M. P., for 
the Roxburghe Club in 1841, p. 511. 

2 ‘The anonymous MS. play of “Sir Thomas More,” written towards 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth, gives a yery correct notion of the 
mode in which offers to perform were made by a company of players, 
and accepted by the owner of the mansion. Four players and a boy 
(for the female characters) tender their services to the Lord Chancel- 
lor, just as he is on the point of giving a grand supper to the Lord 
Mayor amd Corporation of London : Sir THomas More inquires what 
pieces they can perform, and the answer of the leader of the company 
supplies the names of seven which were then popular; viz., “The 
Cradle of Security,” ‘‘ Hit Nail on the Head,” “Impatient Poverty,” 
“The Four Ps,” “ Dives and Lazarus,” “ Lusty Juventus,” and ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Wit and Wisdom.” Sir Thomas More fixes upon the last, 
and it is accordingly represented, as a play within a play, before the 
banquet. “Sir Thomas More” was regularly licensed for public per- 
formance. 

3 Hither from preference or policy, Richard III. appears to have 
been a great encourager of actors and musicians: besides his players, 
he patronized two distinct bodies of “ minstrels,’ and performers on 
instruments called “‘ shalms.?? These facts are derived from a manu- 
script of the household-book of John Lord Howard, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk, preserved in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
recently printed for the use of the members of the’ Roxburghe Club, 
as a sequel to Mr. Botfield’s volume. 

4 At a considerably subsequent date some of these infant companies | 
performed before general audiences; and to them were added the 
Children of the Revels, who had never been attached to any religious 
establishment, but were chiefly encouraged as a nursery for actors. 


The Queen of James I. had also a company of theatrical children | 
nnder her patronage. | 


companies attached to particular places; and in coeval 
records we read of the players of York, Coventry, Laven- 
ham, Wycombe, Chester, Manningtree, Evesham, Mile-end, 
Kingston, &e. 

In the reign of Henry VIIL, and perhaps in that of his 
predecessor, the gentlemen and singing-boys of the Chapel 
Royal were employed to act plays and interludes before 
the court; and afterwards the children of Westrainster, St. 
Paul’s, and Windsor, under their several masters, are not 
unfrequently mentioned in the household books of the 
palace, and in the accounts of the department of the revels. 

In 4514 the king added a new company to the dramatic 
retinue ‘of the court, besides the two companies which had 
been paid by his father, and the associations of theatrical 
children. In fact, at this period dramatic entertainmers 
masques, disguisings, and revels of every description, were 
sarried to a costly excess. Henry VIII. raised the sum, 
until then paid for a play, from 6/. 13s. 4d.to 101. Wiliam 
Cornyshe, the master of the children of the chapel, on one 
occasion was paid no less a sum than 2001., in the money of 
that time, by way of reward, and John Hey wood, the author 
of interludes before mentioned, who was also a player upon 
the virginals, had a salary of 20/per annum, in addition to 
his other emoluments. During seasons of festivity a Lord 
of Misrule was regularly appointed to superintend the 


| sports, and he also was separately and liberally remune- 


rated. The example of the court was followed by the 
courtiers, and the companies of theatrical retainers, in the 
pay, or acting in various parts of the kingdom under the 
names of particular noblemen, became extremely numerous. 
Religious houses gave them encouragement, and even assisted 
in the getting up and representation of the performances, 
especially shortly before the dissolution of the monasteries: 
in the account-book of the Prior of Dunmow, between 
March 1532 and July 1536, we find entries of payments 
to Lords of Misrule there appointed, as well as to the players 
of the King, and of the Earls of Derby, Exeter, and Sussex.° 

Jn 1543 was passed a statute, rendered necessary by the 
yolemical character of some of the dramas publicly repre- 
sented, although, not many years before, the king had him- 
self encouraged such performances at court, by being present 
at a play in which Luther and his wife were ridiculed.’ The 
act prohibits “ballads, plays, rhymes, songs, and other fan- 


tasies” of a religious or doctrinal tendency, but at the same - 


time carefully provides, that the clauses shall not extend to 
“songs, plays, and interludes” which had for object “the 
vebuking and reproaching of vices, and the setting forth of 
virtue; so always the said-songs, plays, or interludes med- 
dle not with the interpretations of Scripture.’ 

The permanent office of Master of the Revels, for the 


5 for this information we are indebted to Sir N. H. Nicholas, who 
has the original document in his library. Similar facts might be 
established from other authorities, both of an earlier and somewhat 
later date. 

6 See Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, Vol. i. p. 107. 
The official account, made out by Richard Gibson, who had the prepa- 
ration of the dresses, &c., is so curious and characteristic, that we 
quote it in the words, though not in the uncouth orthography. ot the 
original document : the date is the 10th Nov. 1523, not long before the 
king saw reason to change the whole course of his policy as regarded 
the Reformation. 


“The king’s pleasure was that at the said revels by clerks in the 
Latin tongue, should be played in his presence a play, whereof ensu- 
eth the names. First an Orator in apparel of gold; a Pcet in apparel 
of cloth of gold; Religion, Ecclesia, Verit like three Novices, in 
garments of silk, and veils of lawn and cypress : Heresy, False-inter- 
pretation, Corruptio-scriptoris, like ladies of Bohemia, apparelled in 
garments of silk of divers colours; the heretic Luther, like a party 
friar, in russet, damask and black taffeta ; Luther’s wife, like a frow 
of Spiers in Almain, in red silk; Peter, Paul, and James, in three 
habits of white s } 


anet and three red mantles, and hairs of silver of 
damask and pelerines of scarlet, and a cardinal in his apparel; two 
Sergeants in rich apparel ; the Dauphin and his brother in coats of 
velvet embroidered with gold, and caps of satin bound with velvet’; a 
Messenger in tinsel-satin ; six men in gowns of green sarsenct; six 
women in gowns of crimson sarsenet ; War in rich cloth of gold and 
feathers, and armed; three Almains in apparel all cut and sJit of silk; 
Lady Peace, in lady’s apparel, all white and rich ; and Lady Quietn 
and Dame Tranquillity, richly beseen in ladies’ apparel. 


The drama represented by these personages appears to have been 
the composition of John Rightwise, then master of the children of 
St, Paul’s. 
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| niture thereof, as shall be thoug 
| ordered for this oceasj 
plamed reason deferred until Christmas, 


privy seal, and the patent under the gre; 
oceasion : 


within the city of London and libertie 


eluded at the instance of the Corporation of 
to. theatrical performances. 


| tional information. that this Clerk of the Revels 


Hall,” with a garden which had belonged to the 
of the Charter-house : 


adjacentem nuper vocatam le garneter, 


for the purpose was under the sign manual, and it was directed to 


accustomed to be done by the Gentlemen of the Cha 
| Senitors, all such necessary o 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| this paragraph; and we need entertain litt] 
| 
| 


xu 


- + phRoL aA Aer a t  e 
superintendence of all dramatic performances, was created performers. 


Twe years afterwards, the Earl of Leicester 


WOs) 
in 1546, and Sir Thomas Cawarden was appointed to it with | obtained from Elizabeth a patent under the great seal, to 
an aiieak salary of 107. A person of the name of John| enable his players James Burbage, John Perkyn, John Lan- 

re “ pare “ . - WJ ; 
Bernard was made Clerk of the Reyels, with an allowance 


of 8d. per day and livery’. 


It is a remarkable point, established by Mr. Tytler’, that 


Henry VIII was not yet buried, and Bishop Gardiner and 
his parishioners were about to sing a dirge for his soul, 
when the actors of the Earl of Oxford posted bills for the 


performance of a play in Southwark. This was long before | 


S 4 ey: : ape Tee PE 
the construction of any regular theatre on the Bankside; 
but it shows at how early a date that part of the town was 
selected for such exhibitions. When Mr. Tytler adds, that 


the players of the Karl of Oxford were “ the first that were 


kept by any nobleman,” he falls into an erfor, because | 


Richard IIL, and others of the nobility, as already remark- 
ed, had companies of players attached to their households. 
We have the evidence of Puttenham, in his “ Art of English 
Poesie,” 1589, for stating that the Earl of Oxford, under 
whose name the players in 1547 were about to perform, 

ras himself a dramatist. 


Very soon after Edward VI. came to the throne, severe | 


measures were taken to restrain not only dramatic per- 
formances, but the publication of dramas, Playing and 
printing plays were first entirely suspended ; then, the 
companies of noblemen were allowed to perform, but not 
without special authority ; and, finally, the sign manual, or 
the names of six of the Privy Council were required to 


their licenses. The objection stated was, that the plays had | 
a political, not a polemical, purpose. One of the first acts | 


of Mary’s government, was to issue a proclamation to put 
a stop to the performance of interludes calculated to ad- 


yance the principles of the Reformation ; and we may be 
7 


sure that the play ordered at the coronation of the queen | 


was of a contrary description’, It appears on other autho- 
rities, that for two years there was an entire cessation of 
public dramatic performances; but in this reign the repre- 
sentation of the old Roman Catholic miracle-plays was par- 
tially and authoritatively revived. 

It is not necessary to detail the proceedings in connexion 
with theatrical representations at the opening of the reign 
of Elizabeth. At first plays were discountenanced, but by 


degrees they were permitted; and the queen seems at all | 


times to have derived much pleasure from the services of 
her own players, those of her nobility, and of the different 


companies of children belonging to Westminster, St, Paul’s, | for the exclusive purpose of the drama; and the five addi- 


| tional places, where plays, according to Stock vood, wére 


Windsor, and the Chapel Royal. The members of the inns 
of court also performed “ Gorbodue” on'18th January, 1562; | 
and on February 1st, an historical play, under the name of | 
“Julius Cesar,” was represented, but by what company is 
no where mentioned, j 

Tn 1572 the act was passed (which was renewed with ad-| 
ditional force in 1597) to restrain the number of itinerant 


? The original appointment of John Bernard is preserved in the 
library of Sir Thomas Phillippes, Bart., to whom we owe the addi- 
1 had a house assigned | 
“ Egypt, and Flesh- | 
dissolved monastery 
the words of the original are, omnia illa do- | 
mum et edificia nuper vocata Egipte et Fleshall, et illam domum 
The theatrical wardrobe of 
the court was at this period kept at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 
2 In his ‘‘ Edward VI, and Mary,” 1839, vol. i. p. 20. 


CVE 
3 See Kempe’s “ Losely Manuscripts,” 1835, p. 61. 


to him, strangely called,in the instrument, 


The warrant 


Sir T. Cawarden, as Master of the Revels :-—% We will and command 
you, upon the sight hereof, forthwith to make and deliver out of our 
Revels, unto the Gentlemen of our Chapel, for a play to be played 
before us at the feast of our Coronation, as in times past hath been 
pel of our pro- | 
sarments, and other things for the fur- 
ht meet,” &e. The play, although 


sion, viz. Ist Oct. 15 3, was for some unex- 


y 


* There is a material difference between the warrant under the 


at seal, granted upon this 
rs a tight to perform “as well 
sof the same” as elsewhere ; 
ards, viz. 10 May, 1574) omits 
e doubt that it was ex- 


the former gives the playe 


but the latter (dated three days afterw 


j bam, Witham Johnson, and Robert Wilson, to perform 


“comedies, tragedies, interludes, and stage-plays,” in any 
| part of the kingdom, with the exception of the metropolis? 
| The Lord Mayor and Aldermen suceeeded in excludin 

| the players from the strict boundaries of the eity, but they 
| were not able to shut them out of the liberties; and it is 


not to be forgotten that James Burbage and his associates 
were supported by court fayour generally, and by the pow- 
| erful patronage of the Earl of Leicester in partieular, Ae- 
cordingly, in the year after they had obtained their patent, 
James Burbage and his fellows took a large house in the 
precinct of the dissolved monastery of the Black Friars, and 
converted it into a theatre. This was accomplished in 1576, 
and it is the first time we hear of any building set apart for 
| theatrical representations. Until-then the various compa- 
| nies of actors had been obliged to content themselves with 
churches, halls, with temporary erections in the streets, or 
with inn yards, in which they raised a stage, the spectators 
standing below, or oceupying the galleries that surrounded 
| the open space*. Just about the same period two other 
| edifices were built for the exhibition of plays in Shoreditch, 
one of which was called “ The Curtain®,” and the other “The 
Theatre.” Both these are mentioned as in existence and 
| operation in 1577". Thus we see. that two buildings close 
| to the walls of the city, and a third within a privileged dis- 
trict in the city, all expressly applied to the purpose of 
stage-plays, were in use almost immediately after the date 
of the Patent to the players of the Harl of Leicester. T¢ is 
extremely likely, though we have no distinct evidence of 
the fact, that one or more play-houses were opened about 
the same time in Southwark; and we know that the Rose 
theatre was standing there not many years afterwards® 

John Stoeckwood, a puritanical preacher, published a sermon 
in 1578, in which he asserted that there were “ eight ordi 

nary places” in and near London for dramatic exhibitions, 
and that the united profits were not less than £2000 a year 

at least £12,000 of our present money. Another divine, of 
the name of White, equally opposed to such performanees, 
preaching in 1576, called the play-houses at that time 
erected, “sumptuous theatres.” No doubt, the puritanical 
zeal of these divines had been excited by the opening of the 
Blackfriars, the Curtain, and the Theatre, in 1576 and 1577, 


acted before 1578, were most likely a play-house at New- 
ington-butts, or inn-yards, conyerted oecasionally into 
theatres. 

An important fact, in connexion with the manner in which 
dramatic performances were patronized by Queen Elizabeth, 
has been recently brought to light?» It "has been hitherto 


> In 1557 the Boar’s Head, Aldgate, had been used for the per- 
formance of a drama called “The Sack full of News;” and Stephen 
printed by the Shakespeare 
the Bull as inns at which 


’s Kingdom,” 
n yards of the 
gate Streets” had been 
There is reason to believe that the Boar’s Head, 


Cre 


used 


| Aldgate, had belonged to the father of Edward Alleyn. 


6 It has been supposed by some, that the Curtain theatre owed its 
name to the curtain employed to separate the actors from the audi- 
ence. We have before us documents (which on account of their 
length we cannot insert) showing that such was probably not the fact, 
and that the ground on which the building stood was called the Cur- 
tain (perhaps as part of the fortifications of London) before any play- 
house was built there. For this information we have to offer our 
thanks to Mr. 'T. BE. Tomlins of Islington. 

* In John Northbrooke’s “ Treatise.” &c. against ‘ vain plays or 
interludes,” licensed for the press in 1577, the work being then ready 
and in the printer’s hands. It has been reprinted by the Shakespeare 
Society. 
8 See the “ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,”’ (published by the Shake- 
speare Society) p. 189, It seems that the Rose had been the sign of 
a house of public entertainment before it Was converted into a theatre. 


Such was also the case with the Swan, and the Hope, in the same 
neighbourhood, 


London, alwa y8 opposed 


9 By Mx. Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ 


‘Extracts from the Accounts 
of the Reveis,” 


printed for the Shakespeare Society, pp. 32 and 


i 
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supposed that in 1583 she selected one company of twelve | 
erformers, to be called “ the Queen’s players ;” but it seems | 
that she had two separate associations in her pay, each dis- | 
tinguished as “the Queen’s players.” Tylney, the master 
of the revels at the time, records, in one of his accounts, 
that in March, 1583, he had been sent for by her Majesty | 
“to chuse out a company of players:” Richard Tarlton and | 
Robert Wilson were placed at the head of that association, 
which was probably soon afterwards divided into two dis- | 
tinct bodies of performers. Tn 1590, John Lanham was the 
leader ‘of one body’, and Lawrence Dutton of the other. 

We have thus brought our sketch of dramatic perform- 
ances and performers down to about the same period, the 
year 1588. We propose to continue it to 1590, and to as- 
sume that as the period not, of course, when Shakespeare 
first jomed a theatrical company, but when he began writing 
original pieces for the stage. This is a matter which is 
more distinctly considered in the biography of the poet; 
but it is necessary here to fix upon some date to which we 
are to extend our introduetory account of the progress and 
condition of theatrical affairs. What we have still to offer 
will apply to the seven years from 1583 to 1590. 

The accounts of the revels at court about this period 
afford us little information, and indeed for several years, 
when such entertainments were certainly required by the 
Queen, we are without any details either of the pieces per- 
formed, or of the cost of preparation. We have such par- 
ticulars for the years 1581, 1582, 1584, and 1587, but for 
the intermediate years they are wanting” 

The accounts of 1581, 1582, and 1584, give us the fol- 
lowing names of draniatie performances of various kinds 
exhibited before the Queen: 


A eomedy called Delight. 


Ariodante and Genevora. 


The Story of Pompey. Pastoral of Phillida and 

A Game of the Cards. Clorin. 

A comedy of Beauty and History of Felix and Phi- 
Housewifry. liomena, 


Love and Fortune. 
History of Ferrar. 
History of Telomo. 


Five Plays in One. 
Three Plays in One. 
Agamemnon and Ulysses. 


This list of dramas (the accounts mention that others 
were acted without supplying their titles) establishes that 
moral plays had not yet been excluded’, The “Game of 
the Cards” is expressly ealled “a comedy or moral,” in the 
accounts of 1582; and we may not unreasonably suppose 
that “ Delight,” and “ Beauty and Housewifry,” were of the | 
same class. “The Story of Pompey,” and “ Agamemnon 
and Ulysses,” were evidently performances founded upon | 
ancient history, and such may have been the case with “ The 
History of Telomo.” “Love and Fortune” has been called 
“the play of Fortune” in the account of 1573; and we may 
feel assured that “ Ariodante and Genevora” was the story 
told by Ariosto, which also forms part of the plot of | 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” “The History of Ferrar” was | 
doubtless “The History of Error” of the account of 15777, 
the clerk having written the title by his ear; and we may | 
reasonably suspect that “Felix and Philiomena” was the 
tale of Felix and Felismena, narrated in the “ Diana” of | 
Montemayor. It is thus evident, that the Master of the 


186. The edéor’s “ Introduction ” is full of new and valuable infor- 
mation. 

1 Tarlton died on 3 Sept. 1588, and we apprehend that it was not 
until after this date that Lanham became leader of one company of | 
the Queen’s Players. Mr. Halliwell discovered Tarlton’s will in the 
Prerogative Office, bearing date on the day of his decease: he there 
calls himself one of the grooms of the Queen’s chamber, and leaves 
all his “goods, cattels, chattels, plate, ready money, jewels, bonds | 
obligatory, specialties, and debts,” to his son Philip ‘Tarlton, a rainor. } 
He appoints his mother, Katherine Tarlton, his friend Robert Adams, 
and ‘this fellow William Johnson, one also of the grooms of her 
Maiesty’s chamber,” trustees for his son, and executors of his ‘will, 
which was proved by Adams three days after the death of the testator. 
As Tarlton says nothing about his wife in his will, we may presume 
that he was a widower; and of his son, Philip Tarlton, we never hear 
afterwards. f 

2 From 1587 to 1604, the most important period as regards Shake- 
speare, it does not appear that any official statements by the master 
of the revels have been preserved. In the same way there is an un- | 
fortunate interval between 1604 and 1611. 

3 One of the last pieces represented before Queen Elizabeth was a | 


| lish Chronicles. 


Revels and the actors exerted themselves to furnish variety 
for the entertainment of the Queen and her nobility; but 
we still see no trace ¢ Gorbodue” excepted) of any pl Ly at 
court, the materials for which were obtained from the Ere 
It is very certain, however, that anterior 
to 1888 such pieces had been written, and acted before pub- 
lie audiences’; but those who catered for the court in these 
matters might not consider it expedient to exhibit, ia the 
presence of the Queen, any play which involved the actions 
or conduct of her predecessors. The companies of players 
engaged in these representations were those of the Queen, 
the Earls of Leicester, Derby, Sussex, Oxford, the Lords 
Hunsdon and Strange, and the children of the Chapel Royal 
and of St. Paul’s. 3 
About this date the number of companies of actors per- 
forming publicly in and near London seems to have been 
very considerable. A person, who ealls himself “a soldier,” 
writing to Secretary Walsingham, in January, 1586,° tells 
him, that “every day in the week the players’ bills are set 
up in sundry places of the city,” and after mentioning the 
actors of the Queen, the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of 
Oxford, and the Lord Admiral, he goes on to state that not 
fewer than two hundred persons, thus retained and em- 
ployed, strutted in their silks about the streets. It may be 
doubted whether this statement is much exaggerated, re- 
collecting the many noblemen who had players acting under 
their names at this date’ and that each company consisted 
probably of eight or ten performers. On the same authority 
we learn that theatrical representations upon the Sabbath 
had been forbidden; but this restriction does not seem to 
have been imposed without a considerable struggle. Before 
1581 the Privy Council had issued an order upon the sub- 
ject, but it was disregarded in some of the suburbs of Lon- 
don; and it was not until after a fatal exhibition of bear 
baiting at Paris Garden, upon Sunday, 13 June, 1533, when 
many persons were ldlled and wounded by the falling of a 
scaffold, that the practice of playing, as well as bear-baiting, 
on the Sabbath was at all generally checked. In 1586, as 
far as we can judge from the information that has come 
down to our day, the order which had been issued in this 
respect was pretty strictly enforeed. At this period, and 
aiterwards, plays were not unfrequently played at court on 
Sunday, and the chief difficulty therefore seems to have 


been to induce the Privy Council to act with energy against 


| similar performances in public theatres. 


The annual official statement of the Master of the Revels 
merely tells us, in general terms, that between Christmas 
1586, and Shrovetide 1587, “seven plays,*besides feats of 
activity, and other shows by the children of Paul’s, her 
Majesty's servants, and the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn,” were 
prepared and represented before the Queen at Greenwich. 
No names of plays are furnished, but in 1587 was printed a 
tragedy, under the title of “The Misfortunes of Arthur,” 
which purports to have been acted by some of the members 
of Gray’s Ian before the Queen, on 28 Feb., 1587: this, in 
fact, must be the very production stated in the revels’ ac- 
counts to have been got up and performed by these par- 
ties; and it requires notice, not merely for its own intrinsi¢ 
excellence as a drama, but because, in point of date, it is 


moral play, under the title of “The Contention between Liberality 
and Prodigality,” printed in 1602, and acted, as appears by the strong- 
est internal evidence. in 1600. 

4 Tarlton, who died, as we have already stated, in Sept. 1585, ob- 
tained great celebrity by his performance of the two parts of Derrick 
and the Judge, in the old historical play of ** The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth.” 

5 See the original letter in Harleian MSS. No. 

6 The manner in which, about this time. the players were bribed 
away from Oxford is curious, and one of the items in the accounts 
expressly applies to the Earl of Leicester’s servants. We are obliged 
to the Rev.. Dr. Bliss for the following extracts, relating to this pe- 
riod and a little afterwards : 

1587 Solut. Histrionibus Comitis Lecestria, ut cum suis ludis 

sine majore Academie molestia discedant 
Solut. Histrionibus Honoratissimi Domini Howard 

1588 Solut. Histrionibus, ne ludos inhonestos exercerent in- 

fra. Universitatem ‘ ; . (no sum) 

1590 Solut. per D. Eedes, vice-cancellarii locum tenentem, 

quibusdam Histrionibus, ut sine perturbatione et 
strepitu ab Academia discederent 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


the second play founded upon English history represented | stage-is noticed, is an epistle by Thomas Nash introducing 


at court, as well as the seeond original theatrical production 
in blank-verse that has been preserved’, 
this particular, had been set, as we have already shown, in 
“ Gorbodue,” fifteen years before; and it is probable, that in 
that interval not a few of the serious compositions exhibited 
at court were in blank-verse, but it had not yet been used 
on any of our public stages, 


The main body of “The Misfortunes of Arthur” was the | 
authorship of Thomas Hughes, a member of Gray’s Inn; 


but some speeches and two choruses (which are in rhyme) 
were added by William Fulbecke and Francis Flower, 
while no less a man than Lord Bacon assisted Christopher 
Yelverton and John Laneaster in the preparation of the 
dumb-shows. Hughes evidently took “Gorbodue” as his 
model, both in subject and style, and, like Sackville and 
Norton, he adopted the form of the Greek and Roman 


drama, and adhered more strictly than his predecessors to | 


the unities of time and place. The plot relates to the re- 
bellion of Mordred against his father, lang Arthur, and part 
of the plot is very revolting, on account of the incest be- 


tween Mordred and his stepmother Gueneyora, Mordred | 
himself being the son of Arthw’s sister: there is also a vast| 


deal of blood and slaughter throughout, and the catastrophe 
is the lalling of the son by the father, and of the father by 
the son; so that a more painfully disagreeable story eould 
hardly have been selected. The author, however, possessed 
avery bold and vigorous genius; his characters are strongly 
drawn, and the language they employ is consistent with | 
their situations and habits: his blank-verse, both in force 
and variety, is superior to that of either Sackville or Nor- 
ton?, 

It is very clear, that up to the year 1580, about which 
date Gosson published his “ Plays confuted in Five Ac 
tions,” dramatie performances on the public stages of Lon- 
don were sometimes tn prose, but more ec mstantly in rhyme. 
Tn his “School of Abuse,” 1579, Gosson speaks of “two 
prose books played at the Bell Savage’ ;” but in his “ Plays 
confuted” he tells us, that “ poets send their verses to the| 
stage upon such feet as continually are rolled up in rhyme.” 
With one or two exceptions, all the plays publicly acted, of 
a-date anterior to 1590, that have come down to us, are 
either in prose or in rhyme*. The ease seems to have been 
different, as already remarked, with some of the court- 
shows and private entertainments: but we are now adyert-| 
ing to the pieces represented at sueh places as the Theatre, 
the Curtain, Blackfriars, and in tan-yards adapted tempo- 
rarily to dramatic amusements, to which the public was 
indiscriminately admitted. The earliest work, in which the | 
employment of blank-verse for the purpose of the common | 


1 Gascoyne's “Jocasta,” printed in 1577, and represenied by the 
author and other members of the society at Gray’s Jun in 1566 as a 
private show, was a translation from Euripides. It is, as far as has 
yet been ascertained, the second play in our language written in 
blank-verse, buf it was not an original work. The same author’s | 
‘¢ Supposes,” taken from Ariosto, is in prose. | 

2 “The Misfortunes of Arthur,” with four other dramas, has been 
reprinted in a supplementary volume to the last edition of Dodsley’s | 
Old Plays. It is not, therefore, necessary here te enter into an éx-| 
amination of its structure or versification. It is a work of extracr- 
dinary power. 

+ See the Shakespeare Society’s reprint, p. 30. Gosson gives them 
the highest praise, asserting that they contained “never a word | 
without wit, never a line without pith, never a letter placed in 
vain.” ‘ 


4 Sometimes plars wr; ; rO5 
eometimes plays written in prose were, at a Subsequent date, 


when blank-verse had become the popular form of composition pub- 
lished as if they had been composed in measured lines. The old his-| 
torical play, “The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth,” which 
preceded that of Shakespeare, is an instance direetly in point : it was 

old printer chopped it up into lines of un- 


written in prose, but the 
equal length. so as to make it appear to the eye something like blank- 
verse. ‘ 

§ Greene beran Writing in 1583, his *“Mamillia” having been | 
then printed > his “Mirror of Modesty” and ‘ Monarde,” bear. the | 
date of 1584. His ‘Me naphon” (afterwards called “Greene’s Ar- 

tia’’) first appeared in 1587, and it was reprinted in 1589, We} 
have never seen the earliest edition of it, but it is mentioned by 
various bibliographers; and those who have thrown doubt upon the 
point, (stated in the History of English Dramatie Poetry and the 
Stage, vol. iii., p. 150), for the sake of foundine an argument upon | 
if, have not adverted to the conclusive fact, that “Menaphon” is 


The example, in| 


to the world his friend Robert Greene’s “Menaphon,” in 
1587°: there, in reference to “vain-glorious tragedians,” he 
says, that they are “mounted on the stage of arrogance,” 
land that they “think to out-brave better pens with’ the 
| swelling bombast of bragging blank-verse.” He afterwards 
talks of the “drumming decasyllibon” they employed, and 
ridicules them for “reposing eternity in the mouth of a 
player.” This question is farther illustrated by a produe- 
tion by Greene, published in the next year, “ Perimedes, 
| the Blacksmith,” from which it is evident that Nash had an 
| individual aHusion in what he had said in 1587. Greene 
fixes on the author of the tragedy of “'Tamburlaine,” whom 
f “settmg the end of scholarism in an English 


he aecuses of 
blank-verse,” and who, it should seem, had somewhere ac- 
cused Greene of not being able to write it. 

We learn from various authorities, that Christopher 
Marlowe’ was the author of “Tambwrlaine the Great,’ a 
dramatic work of the highest celebrity and popularity, 
printed as early as 1590, and affording the first known in- 
stance of the use of blank-verse in a public theatre: the 
title-page of the edition 1590 states, that it had been “sun- 
dry times shown upon stages in the city of London” In 
the prologue the author claims to have introduced a new 
| form of composition -— 


“ From jigging veins of rhayning mother-wits, 
And such conceits as elownage keeps in pay, 
We ’ll lead you to the stately tent of war,” &e. 


Accordingly, nearly the whole drama, consisting of a first 
and second part, is in blank-verse. Hence we see the value 
of Dryden’s loose assertion, in the dedication to Lord Or- 
very of his “ Rival Ladies,” in 1664, that “ Shakespeare was 
the first who, to shun the pains of continual rhyming, in- 
vented that kind of writing which we eall blank-verse.” 


| The distinction belongs to Marlowe, the greatest of Shakes- 


peare’s predecessors, and a poet who, if he had lived, might, 
perhaps, have been a formidable rival of his genius. We 
have too much reverence for the exhaustless originality of 
our great dramatist, to thmk that he cannot afford this, or 


; any other tribute to a poet, who, as far as the public stage 


is concerned, deserves to be regarded as the inventor of a 


| new style of composition. 


That the attempt was viewed with jealousy, there can be 
no doubt, after what we have quoted from Nash and Greene, 
Tt is most likely that Greene, who was older than Nash, 
had previously written various dramas in rhyme; and the 
bold experiment of Marlowe having been instantly success- 
ful, Greene was obliged to abandon his eld course, and his 
extant plays are all in blank-verge. Nash, who had at- 


of Greene’s pamphlets, dated in 1587—we mean “Euphues his 
Censure to Philautus,”’ 
6 If Marlowe were born, as has been supposed, about 1562, (Oldys 
places the event earlier,) he was twenty-four when he wrote “ Tam- 
burlaine.” as we believe, in 1586, and only thirty-one when he was 
killed by a person of the name of Archer, in an affray arising out of 
an amorous intrigue, in 1593. Ina manuseript note of the time, in 
a copy of his version of “ Hero and Leander,” edit. 1629, in our pos- 
session, it is said, among other things, that ‘t Marlowe's father was 2 
shoemaker at Canterbury,” and that he had an acquaintance at Dover 
whom he infected with the extreme liberality of his opinions on 
matters of religion. At the back of the title-page of the same 
volume is inserted the following epitaph, subseribed’ with Marlowe's 
name, and no doubt of his composition, although never before 
noticed :— - 
“Tn obitum honoratissimi vir 
L0GERL Manwoop, Militis, Quastorii 
Reginalis Capitalis Baronis. 
Noctivagi terror, ganeonis triste flagellum, 
Et Jovis Alcides, rigido vulturque latroni, 
Urna subtegitur: scelerum gaudete nepotes. 
Tnsons, luctifica sparsis eervice eapillis, 
Plange, fori lumen, venerande gloria legis 
Occidit : heu! secum effwtas Acherontis ad oras 
Multa abiit virtus. Pro tot virtutibus uni, 
Livor, parce viro : non audacissimus esto 
Tllius in eineres, cujus tot millia vulims 
Mortalium attonuit : sig.cum te nuncia Ditis 
Vulnoeret exanguis, feliciterossa quiescant, 
; Famaeque marmorei superet monumenta sepulchri.” 
Ty is added, that “Marlowe was a rare scholar, and died aged about 


mentioned as already in print in the introductory matter to another | 


thirty.”” The above is the only extant specimen of his Latin com: 
position, and we insert it exactly as it stands in manuser’ pt, 


—— 
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tacked Marlowe in 1581, before 1593 (when Marlowe was 
killed) had joined him in the production of a blank-verse 
tragedy on the story of Dido, which was printed in 1594. 

Jt has been objected to “ Tamburlaine,” that it is written 
in a turgid and ambitious style, such indeed as Nash and 
Greene ridicule; but we are to recollect that Marlowe was 
at this time endeavouring to wean audiences from the 
“jigging veins of rhyming mother-wits,” and that, in order to 
satisfy the ear for the loss of the jingle, he was obliged to 
give what Nash calls “the swelling bombast of bragging 
blank-verse.” This consideration will of itself account for 
breaches of a more correct taste to be found in “ Tambur- 
laine” In the Prologue, besides what we have already 
quoted, Marlowe tells the audience to expect “high as- 
tounding terms,” and he did not disappoint expectation. 
Perhaps the better to reconcile the ordinary frequenters of 
public theatres to the change, he inserted various scenes of 
low comedy, which the printer of the edition in 1590) 
thought fit to exclude, as “ digressing, and far unmeet for 
the matter.”” Marlowe likewise sprinkled couplets here 
and there, although it is to be remembered, that having ac- 
complished his objest of substituting blank-verse by the 
first part of “ Tamburlaine,” he did not, even in the second 
part, think it necessary by any means so frequently to in- 
troduce occasional rhymes. In those plays which there is 
ground for believing to be the first works of Shakespeare, | 
couplets, and even stanzas, are more frequent than in any 
of the surviving productions of Marlowe. This circum- 
stance is, perhaps, in part to be accounted for by the fact 
(as far as we may so call it) that our great poet retained 
in some of his performances portions of old rhyming dranias, 
which he altered and adapted to the stage ; but in early 
plays, which are to be looked upon as entirely his own, | 
Shakespeare appears to have deemed rhyme more neces- | 
sary to satisfy the ear of his auditory than Marlowe held it 
when he wrote his “ Tamburlaine the Great.” 

As the first employment of blank-verse upon the public 
stage by Marlowe is a matter of much importance, in rela- 
tion to the history of our more ancient drama, and to the 
subsequent adoption of that form of composition by Shakes- 
peare, we ought not to dismiss it without affording a single | 
specimen from “Tamburlaine the Great.” The following | 
is a portion of a speech by the hero to Zenocrate, when first | 
he meets and sues to her: 


‘‘ Disdains Zenocrate to live with me, 
Or you, my lords, to be my followers ? 
Think you I weigh this treasure more than you ¢ 
Not all the gold in India’s wealthy arms 
Shall buy the meanest soldier in my train. 
Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of Jove, 
Brighter than is the silver bode pes 
Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hills, 
Thy person is more worth to Tamburlaine, 
Than the possession of the Persian crown, 
Which gracious stars have promis’d at my birth. 
A hundred Lartars shall attend on thee, 
Mounted on steeds swifter than Pegasus: 
Thy garments shall be made of Median silk, 
Enchas’d with precious jewels of mine own, 
More rich and valurous than Zenocrate’s : 
With milk-white harts upon an ivory sled 
‘hou shalt be drawn amidst the frozen poles, 


1 Our quotation is from a copy of the edition of 1590, 4to, in the 
library of Lord Francis Egerton, which we believe to be the earliest : 
on the title-page it is stated that it is “ now first and newly pub- 
lished.” It-was several times reprinted. No modern edition is to be 
trusted: they are full of the grossest errors, and never could have 
been collated. 

2 Another play, not published until 1657, under the title of “ Lust’s 
Dominion,”*has also been constantly, but falsely, assigned to Mar- 
lowe : some of the historical events contained in it did not happen 
until five years after the death of that poet. This fact was distinctly 

ointed out nearly twenty years ago, in the last edition of Dodlsley’s 
Old Plays (vol. ii., p. 311); but nevertheless ‘ Lust’s Dominion” has 
since been spoken of and treated as Marlowe’s undoubted production, 
and even included in editions of his works. It is in all probability 
the sane drama as that which, in Henslowe's Diary, is called “ The 
Spanish Moor’s Tragedy,” which was written by Dekker, Haughton, 
and Day, in the beginning of the year 1600. 

3 Jn the History of Hnglish Dramatic Poetry and the Stage, vol. 
iii., p. 139, it is incautiously stated, that “the character of Shakes- 
peare’s Richard Il. seems modelled in no slight degree upon that of 


And scale the icy méuntains’ lofty tops, 
Which with thy beauty will bo soon disselv’d.””! 


Nash having alluded to “Tamburlaine” in 1587, it is evi- 
dent that it could hardly have been written later than 1585 
or 1586, which is about the period when it has been gener 
ally, and with much appearance of probability, supposed 
that Shakespeare arrived in London. In considermg the 


| state of the stage just before our great dramatist became a 


writer for it, it is clearly, therefore, necessary to advert 
briefly to the other works of Marlowe, observing in addi- 
tion, with reference to “ Tamburlaine,” that it is a historical 
drama, in which not a single unity is regarded; time, place, 
and action, are equally set at defiance, and the scene shifts 
at once to or from Persia; Seythia, Georgia, and Morocco, 
as best suited the purpose of the poet. 

Marlowe was also, most likely, the author of a play in 
which the Priest of the Sun was prominent, as Greene men- 
tions it with “Tamburlaine” in 1588, but no such piece is 
now known: he, however, wrote “The Tragical History of 
the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus,” “he Massacre at 
Paris,” “The rich Jew of Malta,” and an English historical 
play, called “ The troublesome Reign and lamentable Death 
of Edward the Second,” besides aiding Nash in “ Dido 
Queen of Carthage,” as already mentioned? Jf they were 
not all of them of a date anterior to any of Shakespeare's 
original works, they were written by a man who had set 
the example of the employment of blank-verse upon the 
public stage, and perhaps of the historical and romantic 
drama in all its leading features and characteristics. His 
“ Hdward the Second” affords sufficient proof of both these 
points : the versification displays, though not perhaps in the 
same abundance, nearly all the excellences of Shakespeare ; 
and in point of construction, as well as in interest, it bears 
a strong resemblance to the “Richard the Second” of our 
great dramatist. It is impossible to read the one without 
being reminded of the other, and we can have no difficulty 
in assigning “ Edward the Second” to an anterior period. ’ 

The same remark as to date may be madé upon the 
plays which came from the pen of Robert Greene, who 
died in September, 1592, when Shakespeare was rising into 
notice, and ‘exciting the jealousy of dramatists who had 
previously furnished the public stages. This jealousy broke 
out on the part of Greene in, if not before, 1592, (im which 
year his “Groatsworth of Wit,” a posthumous work, was 
published by his contemporary, Henry Chettle*,) when he 
complained that Shakespeare had “b sautified himself” 
with the feathers of others: he alluded, as we apprehend, 
to the manner in which Shakespeare had availed himself 
of the two parts of the “Contention between the Houses, 
York and Lancaster,” in the authorship of which there is 
much reason to suppose Greene had been coneerned.? Such 
evidence as remains upon this point has been adduced in 
our “ Introduction” to “The Third Part of Henry V1I.;? and 
a perusal of the two parts of the * Contention,” in their 
original state, will serve to show the condition of our dra- 
matic literature at that great epoch of our stage-history, 
when Shakespeare began to acquire celebrity.” “The True 
Tragedy of Richard IIL” is a drama of about the same 
period, which has come down to us ina much more imper- 
fect state, the original manuscript having beén obviously 


Edward II.” We willingly adopt the qualification of Mr. Hallam 
upon this point, where he says, (*‘ Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,” vol. ii., p. 171, edit. 1843,) ‘1 am reluctant to admit that 
Shakespeare modelled his characters by those of others ; and it is 
natural to ask whether there were not an extraordinary likeness in 
the dispositions, as well as in the fortunes of the two kings ed 

4 In our biographical account of Shakespeare. under the date of 
1592, we have necessarily entered more at large into this question. 

5 Mr. Hallam (‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of Hurope,” vol. ii., 
p. 171) supposes that the words of Greene, referring to Shakespeare, 
‘There is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers,” are addressed 
to Marlowe, who may have had a principal share in the production 
of the two parts of the “Contention.” This conjecture is certainly 
more than plausible; but we may easily imagine Greene to have 
alluded to himself also, and that he had been Marlowe's partner in 
the composition of the two dramas, which Shakespeare remodelled, 
perhaps, not very long before the death of Greene. 

6 They have been accurately reprinted by the Shakespeare Society, 
under the care of Mr, Halliwell, from-the earliest impressions in 
1594 and 1595. 
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very corrupt. 


It was printed in 1594, and Shakespeare, |years older than Shakespeare, that he was a writer before 


findine it in the possession of the company to which he any of them: it does not seem, however, that his dramas 
was attached probably had no scruple in constructing his| were intended for the public stage, but for court-shows or 


“Richard the Third” of some of its rude materials, It |} 


seems not unlikely that Robert Greene, and perhaps some 
other popular dramatists of his day, had been engaged 
upon “ The True Tragedy of Richard ITI.”? r £4 

The dramatic works published under the name or initials 
of Robert Greene, or by extraneous testimony ascertained 
to be his, were “Orlando Furiogo,” (founded upon the 
poems of Boiardo and Ariosto,) first printed in 1594 ;? 
“Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” also first printed in 1594, 
and taken from a popular story-book of the time; “ Al- 
phonsus King of Arragon,” 1599, for which we know of no 
original; and “James the Fourth” of Scotland, 1598, 
partly borrowed from history, and Pe ares invention. 
Greene also joned with Thomas Lodge in writing a species 
of moralniracle-play, (partaking of the nature of both,) 


nay be seriously doubted whether he had any hand in the 


1 
of popular audiences, 

In the passage already referred to from the “ Groats- 
worth of Wit,” 1592, Greene also objects to Shakespeare 
on the ground that he thought himself “as well able to 
bombast out a blank-verse” as the best of his contempora- 
ries. The fact is, that in this respect, as in all others, 
Greene was much inferior to Marlowe, and still less can his 
lines bear comparison with those of Shakespeare. He 
doubtless began to write for the stage in rhyme, and his 
blank-verse preserves nearly all the defects of that early 
form: it reads heavily and monotonously, without variety 
of pause and inflection, and almost the only difference be- 
tween it and rhyme is the absence of corresponding sounds 
at the ends of the lines, 

The same defects, and in quite as striking a degree, be- 
long to another of the dramatists who is entitled to be con- 
ridered a predecessor of Shakespeare, and whose name has 
been before introdueed—Thomas Lodge. Only one play in 
which he was unassisted has descended to us, and it bears 
the title of “The Wounds of Civil War, lively set forth in 
the True Tragedies of Marius and Sylla.” It was not 
printed until 1594, but the author began to write as early 
as 1580, and we may safely consider his tragedy anterior 
to the original works of Shakespeare: it was probably 
written about 1587 or 1588, as a not very successful experi- 
ment in blank-yerse, in imitation of that style which Mar- 
lowe had at once rendered popular. 

As regards the dates when his pieces came from the 
press, John Lyly is entitled to earlier notice than Greene, 
Lodge, or even Marlowe; and it is possible, as he was ten 


1 This drama has also been reprinted by the Shakespeare Society 
with perfect fidelity to the original edition of 1594, in the library of 
ibe are of Devonshire. The reprint was superintended by Mr. B. 
ield. 

2? In “The History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,” 
vol. ili., p. 155, it is observed of “ Orlando Furioso :”—“ How far ‘this 
play was printed according to the author's copy, we have no means 
of deciding; but it has evidently come down to us in a very imper- 
fect state.” Means of determining the point beyond dispute have 
since been discovered in a manuscript of the part of Orlando (as writ- 
ten out for Hdward Alleyn by the copyist of the theatre) preserved at 
Dulwich College. Hence it is clear that much’ was omitted and cor- 
rupted in the two printed editions of 1594 and 1599. See the “‘Me- 
moirs of Edward A leyn,” p. 198, 

3 They were acted by the children of the chapel, or by the children 
of St. Paul’s, and a few of them bear evidence on the title-pages that 
they were presented at a private theatre—none of them that they had 
been played upon public stages before popular audiences. 

4 He is supposed to have been born about the year 1553. He was 
pike bly son to Stephen Peele, who was a bookseller and a writer of 
ballads, _ Stephen Peele was the publisher of Bishop Bale’s miracle- 
play of “God’s Promises,” in 1577, and his name is subscribed, as 
author, to two Ballads printed by the Pe . arli 


rey Society in the earliest 
4a - . a . m si; a * - = 
production from their press. The connexion between Stephen and 


orivate entertainments.’ His “ Alexander and Campaspe,” 
| the best of his productions, was represented at Court, and 
it was twice printed, in 1584, and again in 1591: it is, like 
most of this author’s productions, in prose; but his “ Wo- 
man in the Moon” (printed in 1597) is in blank-verse, and 
the “ Maid’s Metamorphosis,” 1600, (if indeed it be by him;) 
is in rhyme. As none of these dramas, generally com- 
posed in a refined, affected, and artificial style, ean be said 
to have had any material influence upon stage-entertain- 
ments before miscellaneous audiences in London, it is un- 
necessary for our present purpose to say more regarding 
them. 

George Peele was about the same age as Lyly ;* but his 
theatrical productions (with the exception of “The Ar- 
raignment of Paris,” printed in 1584, and written for the 
court) are of a different description, having been intended 
for exhibition at the ordinary theatres. His “Edward the 
’ he calls a “famous chronicle,” and most of the inci- 


First?” 
dents are derived from history: it is, in fact, one of our 
earliest plays founded upon English annals, It was printed 
in 1593 and in 1599, but with so many imperfections, that 
we cannot accept it as any fair representation of the state 
in which it came from the author’s pen. The most re- 
markable feature belonging to it is the unworthy manner 
in which Peele sacrificed the character of the Queen to his 
desire to gratify the popular antipathy to the Spaniards: 
the opening of it is spirited, and affords evidence of the 
author’s skill as a writer of blank-verse. .His “Battle of 
Alcazar” may also be termed a historical drama, in which 
he allowed himself the most extravagant licence as to 
time, incidents, and characters. It perhaps preceded his 
“Edward the First” in point of date, (though not printed 
until 1594,) and the principal event it refers to occurred in 
1578. “Sir Clyomon and Clamydes” is merely a romance, 
in the old form of a rhyming play ;* and “ David and Beth. 
sabe,” a scriptural drama, and a great improvement upon 
older pieces of the same description: Peele here confined 
himself strictly to the incidents in Holy Writ, and it cer- 
tainly contains the best specimens of his blank-verse com- 
position, His “Old Wives’ Tale,” in the shape in which it 
has reached us, seems hardly deserving of criticism, and it 
would have received little notice but for some remote, and 
perhaps accidental, resemblance between its story and that 
of Milton’s “ Comuns.” ® 

The “ Jeronimo” of Thomas Kyd is to be looked upon as 
a species of transition play: the date of its composition, 
on the testimony of Ben Jonson, may be stated to be prior 
to 1588", just after Marlowe had produced his “ Tambur- 
laine,” and when Kyd hesitated to follow his bold step to 
the full extent of his progress. “Jeronimo” is therefore 
partly in blank-verse, and partly in rhyme: the same ob- 
servation will apply, though not in the same degree, to 
Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy :’ it is in truth a second part of 


alty of Sir W. Draper, in 1566-7, of which an account is given by 
Mr. Fairholt, in his work upon “ Lord Mayors’ Pageants,” printed 
for the Percy Soeiety : he erroneously supposed it to have been the 
work of George Peele, who could not then have been more than four- 
teen years old, even if we carry back the date of his birth to 1553. 
George Peele was dead in 1598. 

° It may be doubted whether Peele wrote any part of this produc- 
tion : it was printed anonymously in 1599, and all the evidence of 
authorship is the existence of a copy with the name of Peele, in an 
old hand, upon the title-page. If he wrote it at all, it was doubtless 
a very early composition, and it belongs precisely to the class of ro- 
mantic plays ridiculed by Stephen Gosson about 1580, 

§ See Milton’s Minor Poems, by T. Warton, p. 135, edit. 1791. Of 
this resemblance, Warton, who first pointed it out. remarks, ‘* That 
Milton had an eye on this ancient drama, which might have been a 
favourite in his early youth, perhaps it may be affirmed with at least 
as muth credibility, as that he conceived the Paradise Lost from seeing 
a mystery at Florence, written by Adreini, a Florentine, in 1617, 
entitled Adamo.” The fact may have been, that Peele and Milton 
resorted to the same original, now lost: “The Old Wives’ Tale? 
ie exactly as if it were founded upon some popular story- 
JOOK, 


“In the Induction to his “Cynthia’s Revels,” acted in 1600, 


George Peele has never struck any of the biographers of the latter. 
Stephen Peele was most likely the author of a pageant on the mayor- 


where he is speaking of the revival of plays, and among others of 


“the old Jeronimo,” which, he adds, had “departed a dozen years 
since.’ 
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“ Jeronimo,” the story being continued from one play to the 
other, and managed with considerable dexterity. The in- 
terest in the latter is great, and generally well sustained, 
and some of the characters are drawn with no little art and 
force, The success of “Jeronimo,” doubtless, induced Kyd 
to write the second part of it immediately ; and we need 
not hesitate in concluding that “The Spanish Tragedy” had 
been acted before 1590. 

Besides Marlowe, Greene, Lodge, Lyly, Peele, and Kyd, 
there were other dramatists, who may be looked upon as 
the immediate predecessors of Shakespeare, but few of 
whose printed works are of an earlier date, as regards 
composition, than some of those which came from the pen 
of our great poet. 9 : 
most distinguished, whose contribution to “ Dido,” in con- 
junction with Marlowe, has been before noticed: the por- 
tions which came from the pen of Marlowe are, we think, 
easily to be distinguished from those written by Nash, 
whose genius does not seem to have been of an imaginative 
or dramatic, but of a satirical and objurgatory charagéter. 
He produced alone a piece called “Summer’s Last Will 


and Testament,” which was written in the autumn of 1592, 


but not printed until 1600: it bears internal evidence that 
it was exhibited as a private show, and it could never have 
been meant for public performance.’ Henry Chettle, who 
was also senior to Shakespeare, has left behind him a 
tragedy called “ Hoffman,” which was not printed until 
1630: and he was engaged with Anthony Munday in pro- 
ducing “The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington,” 
printed in 1601. [rom Henslowe’s Diary we learn that 
both these pieces were written subsequent to the date when 
Shakespeare had acquired a high reputation. Munday had 
been a dramatist as early as 1584, when a rhyming trans- 
lation by him, under the title 
men,” came from the press ;’ 
that year and 1602, he wrote the whole or parts of various 
plays which have been lost. Robert Wilson ought not to 
be omitted: he seems to have been a prolific dramatist, 
but only one comedy by him has survived, under the title 
of “The Cobbler’s Propheey,” and it was printed in 1594, 
According to the evidence of Henslowe, he aided Drayton 
and Munday in writing “The First Part of the Life of Sir 
John Oldcastle,” printed in 1600; but he must at that date 
have been old, if he were the same Robert Wilson who was 
one of Lord Leicester’s theatrical servants in 1574, ‘and 
who became one'of the leaders of the company called the 
Queen’s Players in 1583. He seems to have been a low 
comedian, and his “Cobbler’s Prophecy” is a piece, the 
drollery of which must have depended in a great degree 
upon the performers. 

With regard to mechanical facilities for the representa- 
tion of plays before, and indeed long after, the time of 
Shakespeare, it may be sufficient to state, that our old pub- 
lie theatres were merely round wooden buildings, open to 
the sky in the audience part of the house, although the 
stage was covered by a hanging roof: the spectators stood 
on the ground in front or at the sides, or were accommo- 
dated in boxes round the inner circumference of the edifice, 
or in galleries at a greater elevation. Our ancient stage 


and in the interval between 


1 It can be shown to have been represented at Croydon, no doubt 
at Beddington, the residence of the Carews, under whose patronage 
Nash acknowledges himself to have been living. See the dedication 
to his “Terrors of the Night,” 4to, 1594. The date of the death of 
Nash, who probably took a part in the representation of his ‘“‘ Sum- 
mer’s Last Will and Testament,” has been disputed—whether it was 
before or after 1601; but the production of acenctaph upon him, 
from Fitz-geoffrey’s Affania, printed in 1601, must put an end to all 
doubt. See the Introduction to Nash’s “Pierce Pennyless,” 1592, as 
reprinted for the Shakespeare Society. 

2 The only known copy of this comedy is without a'title-page, but 
it was entered at Stationers’ Hall for publication in 1584, and we 
may presume that it was printed about that date. 

3°He had some share in writing the first part of the “Life of Sir 
John Oldcastle,” which was printed as Shakespeare’s work in 1600, 
although some copies of the play exist ~rithout his name on the title- 


page. 


of “The Two Italian G entle- | 


iwas unfurnished with moveable scenery ; and tables, chairs, 
!a few boards for a battlemented wall, or a rude structure 
for a tomb or an altar, seem to have been nearly all the 
Pope it possessed. It was usually hung round with 
|\decayed tapestry ; and as there was no other mode of con- 
veying the necessary information, the author often provided 
that the player, on his entrance, should take occasion to 


|mention the place of action. When the business of a piece 


required that the stage should represent. two apartments, 
the effect was accomplished by a curtain, called a traverse, 
drawn across it; anda sort of balcony in the rear enabled 


Among these, Thomas Nash was the | 


the writer to represent his characters at a window, on the 
platform of a castle, or on an elevated terrace, 

To this simplicity, and to these deficiencies, we doubt- 
less owe some of the finest passages in our early plays; for 
it was part of the business of the dramatist to supply the 
absence of coloured canvas by grandeur and luxuriance 
of description, The ear was thus made the substitute for 
the eye, and the poet’s pen, aided by the auditor’s imagina- 
tion, more than supplied the place of the painter’s brush. 
Moveable scenery was unknown in our public theatres until 
after the Restoration; and, as has been observed elsewher¢@, 


|“the introduction of it gives the date to the commence- 


ment of the decline of our dramatic poetry.” * 

How far propriety of costume was regarded, weehave 
no sufficient means of deciding; but we apprehend that 
more attention was paid to it than has been generally sup- 
posed, or than was accomplished at a much later, and more 
refined period. It is indisputable, that often in this depart- 
ment no outlay was spared: the most costly dresses were 
purchased, that characters might be consistently habited ; 


|and, as a single proof, we may mention, that sometimes 


more than 20 were given for a cloak,® an enormous price, 
when it is recollected that money was then five or six times 
as valuable as at present. 

We have thus briefly stated all that geems absolutely re- 
quired to give the reader a correct notion of the state of 
the English drama and stage at the period when, according 
to the best judgment we can form from such evidence as 
remains to us, Shakespeare advanced to a forward place 
among the dramatists of the day. As long ago as 1679, 
Dryden gave currency to the notion, which we have shown 
to be mistaken, that Shakespeare “created first the stage,” 
and he repeated it in 1692:° it is not necessary to the just 
admiration of our noble dramatist, that we should do injus- 
tice to his predecessors or earlier contemporaries: on the 
contrary, his miraculous powers are best to be estimated by 
a comparison with his ablest rivals; and if he appear not 
greatest when his works are placed beside those of Mar- 
lowe, Greene, Peele, or Lodge, however distinguished their 
rank as dramatists, and however deserved their popularity, 
we shall be content to think, that for more than two cen- 
turies the world has been under a delusion as to his claims. 
He rose to eminence, and he maintained it, amid struggles 
for equality by men of high genius and varied talents , and 
with his example ever since before us, no poet of our own, 
or of any other country, has even approached his excel- 
lence. Shakespeare is greatest by a comparison with great- 
ness, or he is nothing. 


4 “ History of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,” vol. iii., p. 366. 

5 See ‘The Alleyn Papers,” printed by the Shakespeare Society, 

-, 12. 
Mo, In his Prologue to the alteration of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” 
1679, he puts these lines into the mouth of the Ghost of Shakes- 
peare :— 

“ Untaught, unpractis’d, in a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created first the stage,” 

In the dedication of the translation of Juvenal, thirteen years after- 
wards, Dryden repeats the same assertion in nearly the same words ; 
‘Che created the stage among us.’? Shakespeare did not create the 
stage, and least of all did he create it such as it existed in the time 
of Dryden: ‘it was, in truth, created by no one man and in no one 
age; and whatever improvements Shakespeare introduced, when he 
began to write for the theatre our romantic drama was completely 
formed, and firmly established,””—Pref. to ‘The Hist. of Engl. Dram, 


Poetry and the Siage,” vol. i., p. xi. 
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CHAPTER I. 


No Shakespeare advanced or rewarded by Henry VII. An- 
tiquity of the Shakespeares in Warwickshire, &c. Earliest 
oceurrence of the name at Strattord-upon-Avon. ‘The 
Trage of John Shakespeare. Richard Sbisveapancs of Snit- 
terfield, probably father to John Shakespeare, and cer= 
tainly tenant to Robert Arden, father of John Shakespeare’s 
wife. Robert Arden’s seven daughters. Antiquity and 
property of the Arden family. Marriage of John Shakes- 
peare and Mary Arden: their circumstances. Purchase 
of two houses in Stratford by John Shakespeare. His 
progress in the corporation. 


Ir has been supposed that some of the paternal ances- 


tors of William Shakespeare were advanced, and rewarded | 


with lands and tenements in Warwickshire, for services 
rendered to Henry VIL’ The rolls of that reign have 
been recently most carefully searched, and the name of 
Shakespeare, according to any mode of spelling it, does 
not occur in them, 

Many Shakespeares were resident in different parts of 
Warwickshire, as well as in some of the adjoining counties, 
at an early date. The register of the Guild of St. Anne of 
Knolle, or Knowle, beginning in 1407 and ending in 1535, 
when it was dissolved, contains various repetitions of the 
name, during the reigns of Henry VL, Edward IV., Rich- 
ard IIL, Henry VIL, and Henry VIII: we there find a 
Thomas Shakespere of Balishalle, or Balsal, Thomas 
Chacsper and John Shakespeyre. of Rowington, Richard 
Shakspere of Woldiche, together with Joan, Jane, and 
William Shakespeare, of places not mentioned: an Isabella 
Shakspere is also there stated to have been priorissa de 
Wrazxale in the 19th Henry VII? The Shakespeares of 
Wroxal, of Rowington, and of Balsal, are mentioned by 
Malone, as well as other persons of the same name at 
Claverdon and Hampton. He carries back his information 
regarding the Shakespeares of Warwick no higher than 
1602, but a William Shakespeare was drowned in the 
Avon near Warwick in 1574, a John Shakespeare was 
resident on “the High Pavement” in 1578, and a' Thomas 
Shakespeare in the same place in 15853 

The earliest daté at which we hear of a Shakespeare in 
the borough of Stratford-upon-Avon is 17th June, 1555, 
when Thomas Siche instituted a proceeding in the court of 

1 On the authority of a grant of arms from the Herald’s College to 
John Shakespeare, which circumstance is considered hereafter. 

? For this information we are indebted to Mr. Staunton, of Long- 


bridge House, near Warwick, the owner of the original Registeriwm 
Fratrum et Sororum Gilde Sancte Anne de Knolle, a MS. wpon 
vellum. 

3 For the circumstance of the drowning of the namesake of our 
vaca we are obliged to the Rey. Joseph Hunter. Mr. Charles 

ickens was good enough to be the medium of the information 
respecting the Shakespeares of Warwick, transmitted from Mr, 
Sandys, who derived it from the land-revenue records of the respec- 
tive periods, 

* Aubrey’s words, in his MS. in the Ashmoleari Museum, at Ox- 
ford, are these :—‘ William Shakespeare’s father was a butcher, and 
I have been told heretofore by some of the neighbours, that when he 
was a boy he exercised his father’s trade ; but when he killed a calf. 
he would do it in a high style, and make a speech.” This tradition 
certainly does not read like truth, and at what date Aubrey obtained 
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Hm aitite for the recovery of the sum of 8/. from John 
Shakespeare, who has always been taken tosbe.the father 
of our great dramatist. Thomas Siche was of Arlescote, 
or Arscotte, im Worcestershire, and in the Latin record of 
the suit John Shakespeare is called “glover,” in English, 
Taking it for granted, as we haye every reason to do, that 
this John Shakespeare was the father of the poet, the 
document satisfied Malone that he was a glover, and not a 
butcher, as Aubrey had affirmed,‘ nor a dealer in wool, as 
Rowe had stated” ‘We think that Malone was right, and 
the testimony is unquestionably more positive and authen- 
tic than the traditions to which we have referred. As it is 
also the most ancient piece of direct evidence connected 
with the establishment of the Shakespeare family at Strat- 
ford, and as Malone did not copy it quite accurately from 
the register of the bailiff’s court, we quote it as it there 
stands :— 


‘Stretford, ss. Cur. Phi. et Marie Dei gra, &e. secundo et 
ee a ee) Sry 
tercio, ibm tent. die Marcurii videlicet xvij die Junij ann. 
predict. coram Johne Burbage Ballino, &e. 
Thomas Siche de Arscotte in com. Wigorn. queritt versus 
John Shakyspere de Stretford in com. Warwie. Glou in plac. 
quod reddat ei oct. libras &c.”’ 


John Shakespeare’s trade, “glover,” is expressed by the 
common contraction for the termination of the word; and 
it is, as usual at the time, spelt with the letter « instead of 
v. It deserves remark also, that although John Shakes- 
peare is often subsequently mentioned in the records of 
the corporation of Stratford, no addition ever accompanies 
his name. We may presume that in 1556, he was estab- 
lished in his business, because on the 30th April of that 
year he was one of twelve jurymen of a court-leet. His 
name in the list was at first struck through with a pen, but 
underneath it the word ste was written, probably by the 
town-clerk. Thus we find him in 1556 acting as a regular 
trading inhabitant of the borough of Stratford-upon-A yon. 

Little doubt can be entertained that he eame from Snit- 
terfield, three miles from Stratford; and upon this point we 
have several new documents before us. It appears from 
them, that a person of the name of Richard Shakespeare 
(no where before mentioned) was resident at Snitterfield in 
1550:° he was tenant of a house and land belonging to 
his information has not been ascertained: Malone conjectured that 
Aubrey was in Stratford about 1680: he died about 1700, and, in all 


probability, obtained his knowledge from the same source as the 
writer of a letter, dated April 10, 1693, to. Mr. Edward Southwell, 
printed in i638, It appears from hence that the parish clerk of Strat- 
ford, who was ‘‘above eighty years old”’in 1693, had told Mr. Ed- 
ward Southwell’s correspondent that William Shakespeare had been 

“bound apprentice to a butcher;” but he did not say that his father 
was a butcher, nor did he add any thing as absurd as Aubrey sub- 
joins, respecting the killing of a calf ‘in a high style.” 

5 Rowe is supposed to have derived his materials from Betterton, 
the actor, who died in 1710, and who, it is said, went to Stratford to 
collect such particulars as could be obtained: the date of his visit is 
not known. 

_ © In 1569, a person of the name of Antony Shakespeare lived at 
| Snitterfield, and, as we learn from the Muster-book of the county of 
| Warwick for that year in the State Paper office, he was appointed a 
“ billman.”? 
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Robert sArden (or Ardern, as the name was anciently spelt, 
and as it stands in the papers in our hands) of Wilmecete, in 
arish of Aston Cantlowe. By a conveyance, dated 
21st Dec, llth Henry VIIL, we find that Robert Arden 
then became possessed of houses and land in Snitterfield, 
from Richard Rushby and his wife: from Robert Arden the 
property descended to his son, and it was part of this 
estate which was oceupied by Richard Shakespeqre in 1550. 


the p 


We have no distinct evidence upon the point; but if we 
suppose Richard Shakespeare of Snitterfield! to have been 


the father of John Shakespeare of Stratford,? who married 


Mary Arden, the youngest daughter of Robert Arden, it 
will easily and naturally explain the manner in which John 
Shakespeare became introduced to the family of the Ar- 
dens, inasmuch as Richard Shakespeare, the father of John, 
and the grandfather of William Shakespeare, was one of 
the tenants of Robert Arden. 

Malone, not having the information we now possess be- 
fore him, was of opinion that Robert Arden, who married 
Agnes Webbe, and died in 1556, had only four daughters, 
but the fact undoubtedly is that he had at least seven. On 
the 7th and 17th July, 1550, he executed two deeds, by 
which he made over to Adam Palmer and Hugh Porter, in 
trust for some of his daughters, certain lands and tene- 
ments in Snitterfield’ In these deeds he mentions six 
daughters by name, four of them married and two single: 
—viz.,, Agnes Stringer, (who had been twice married, first 
to John Hewyns,) Joan Lambert, Katherine Etkins, Mar- 
garet Webbe, Jocose Arden, and Alicia Arden, Mary, his 
youngest daughter, was not included, and it is possible that 
he had either made some other provision for her, or that, 
by a separate and subsequent deed of trust, he gave to her 
an equivalent in Snitterfield for what he had made over 
to her sisters. It is quite certain, as will be seen hereafter, 
that Mary Arden brought property in Snitterfield, as part 
of her fortune, to her husband John Shakespeare. 

Although the Ardens were an ancient and considerable 
family in Warwickshire, which derived its name from the 
forest of Arden, or Ardern, in or near which they had pos- 
sessions, Robert Arden, in the two deeds above referred to, 
which were of course prepared at his instance, 1s only 
ealled “bhusbandman :’—‘“ Hobertus Ardern de Wailmecote, 
in parochia de Aston Cantlowe, in comitatu Warwici, 
husbandman.” Nevertheless, it is evident from his will 
(dated 24th November, and proved on the 17th December, 
1556) that he was a man of good landed estate. He men- 
tions his wife’s “jomture in Snitterfield,” payable, no doubt, 
out of some other property than that which, a few years 
before, he had conveyed to trustees for the benefit of six of 
his daughters; and his freehold and copyhold estates in 
the parish of Aston Cantlowe could not have been incon- 
siderable. Sir John Arden, the brother of his grandfather, 
had been esquire of the body to Henry VIL, and his ne- 
phew had been page of the bedchamber to the same 
monarch, who had bountifully rewarded their services and 
fidelity. Sir John Arden died in 1526, and it was his 
nephew, Robert Arden, who purchased of Rushby and his 
wife the estate in Snitterfield in 1520. He was the father 


1 Richard Shakespeare, who, upon this supposition, was the grand- 
father of the poet, was living in 1560, when Agnes Arden, widow, 
granted a lease for forty years to Alexander Webbe (probably some 
member of her own family) of two houses and a cottage in Snitter- 
field, in the occupation of Richazd Shakespeare and two others. 
Malone discovered that there was also a Henry Shakespeare resident 
at Snitterfield in 1556, and he spprehended (there. is little doubt of 
the fact) that he was the brviher of John Shakespeare. Henry 
Shakespeare was buried Dee. wth, 1596. 
Shakespeare in the same village in 1582, and he may have been 
another brother of John Shakespeare, and all three sons to Richard 
Shakespeare. 

2 This is rendered the more probable by the fact that John Shakes- 
peare christened one of his children (born in 1573) Richard. Malone 


oe that another Richard Shakespeare was living at Rowington in 
‘4%. 


3 They are thus described: “‘ Totum il/ud messuagium meum, et 
tres quartronas terre, cum pratis eisdem pertinentibus, cum suis per- 
tinentiis, in Snytterfylde, que nunc sunt in tenura cujusdam Ricardi 
Henley, ac totum illud cottagium meum, cum gardino et pomario 
adjacentibus, cwm suis pertinentiis, in Snytlerfyld, que nunc sunt in 
Adam Palmer, the other trustee, does not 


tenura Hugonis Porter.” 
seemto have occupied any part of the property. 


There was also a Thomas 


of the Robert Arden who died in 1556, and to whose 
seventh daughter, Mary, John Shakespeare was married. 

No registration of that marriage has been discovered, 
but we need not hesitate in deciding that the ceremony 
took place in 1557. Mary Arden and her sister Alicia 
were certainly unmarried, when they were appointed “ ez- 
ecutores” under their father’s will, dated 24th Nov., 1556, 
and the probability seems to be that they were on that 
account chosen for the office, in preference to their five 
married sisters. Joan, the first child of John Shakespeare 
and his wife Mary, was baptized in the church of Stratford- 
upon-Ayon on the 15th Sept. 1558,*, so that we may fix 
their union towards the close of 1557, about a year after 
the death of Robert Arden. 

What were the circumstances of John Shakespeare at 
the time of his marriage, we can only conjecture. It has 
been shown that two years before that event, a claim of 8/. 
was made upon him in the borough court of Stratford, and 
we must conclude, either that the money was not due and 
the demand unjust, or that he was unable to pay the debt, 
and was therefore proceeded against. The issue of the 
suit is not known; but in the next year he seems to have 
been established in business as a gloyer, a branch of trade 
much earried on in that part of the kingdom, and, as al- 
ready mentioned, he certainly served upon the jury of a 
court-leet in 1556. Therefore, we are, perhaps, justified in 
thinking that his affairs were sufficiently prosperous to 
warrant his union with the youngest of seven co-heiresses, 
who brought him some independent property. 

Under her father’s will she inherited 6/. 18s. 4d. in 
money, and a small estate in fee, in the parish of Aston 
Cantlowe, called Asbyes, consisting of a messuage, fifty 
acres of arable land, six acres of meadow and pasture, and. 
a right of common for all kinds of cattle.’ Malone knew 
nothing of Mary Arden’s property in Snitterfield, to which 
we have already referred, and, without it, he estimated that 
her fortune was equal to 110/. 13s. 4d, which seems to us 
rather an under calculation of its actual value.’ He also 
speculated, that at the time of their marriage John Shakes- 
peare was twenty-seven years old, and Mary Arden 
eighteen” but the truth is that we have not a particle of 
direct evidence upon the point. Had she been so young, 
it seems very unlikely that her father would have ap- 
pointed her one of his executors in the preceding year, and 
we are inclined to think that she must have been of full 
age in Nov. 1556. 

It was probably in contemplation of his marriage that, 
on 2d October; 1556, John Shakespeare became the owner 
of two copy-hold houses in Stratford, the one in Greenhill- 
street, and the other in Henley-street, which were alienated 
to him by George Turnor and Edward West, respectively ; 
the house in Greenhill-street had a garden and croft at- 
tached to it, and the house in Henley-street only a garden ; 
and for each he was to pay to the lord of the manor an an- 
nual rent of sixpence.® In 1557 he was again sworn as a 
juryman upon the court-leet, and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year he was amerced in the sum of fourpence for 
not keeping clean the gutter in front of his dwelling : Fran- 


4 The register of this event is in the following form, under the 

head ‘ Baptismes, Anno Dom. 1558 :”— : 

“‘ Septeber 15. Jone Shakspere daughter to John Shakspere.”? 
It seems likely that the child was named after her aunt, Joan, mar- 
tied to Edward Lambert of Barton on the Heath. Edward Lambert 
was related to Edmund Lambert, afterwards mentioned. 

5 Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 25. , 

6 The terms of Robert Arden’s bequest to his daughter Mary are 
these :—‘t Also I geve and bequeth to my youngste daughter. Marye, 
all my lande in Willmecote, called Asbyes, and the crop upon the 
ground, sowne and tyllede as hit is: and vjli. xiijs. 1iijd. of money, to 
be payde over ere my goodes be devydede.”” Hence we are not to un- 
derstand that he had no more land in Wilmecote than Asbyes, but 
that he gave his daughter Mary all his land in Wilmecote, which 
was known by the name of Asbyes. 

1 Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 39. pes 

8 We copy the following descriptions from the original borough- 
record, only avoiding the abbreviations, which render it less intel- 
ligible :— 

Item, quodGeorgius Turnor alienavit Johanni Shakespere, &c. unum te- 
nementum,cum gardin et croft,cum pertinentibus, inGrenehyll strete,&c¢ 

Et quod Edwardus West. alienavit predicto Johannit Shakespere 
unum tenementum, cum gardin adjacente, in Henley strete. 
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eis Burbage, the then bailiff, Adrian Quiney, “Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Clopton” (so their names stand in the instrument) were 
each of them at the same time fined a similar sum for the 


| is in possession of the original presentation made by these 
officers on the 4th May in that year, the name of the father 
|of our great dramatist, coming last, after those of Henry 


same neglect.’ It is a point of little importance, but it is) Bydyll, Lewis ap William, and William Mynske. The 


highly probable that John Shakespeare was first admitted | 
a member of the corporation of Stratford im 1557, when 
he was made one of the ale-tasters of the town; and in| 
Sept., 1558, he was appointed one of the four constables, 
his name following those of Humphrey Plymley, Roger | 
Sadler, and John Taylor He eontinued constable in 1559, | 
his associates then being John 'l'aylor, William Tyler, and | 
William Smith, and he was besides one of four persons, 
called affeerors, whose duty it was to impose fines upon 
their fellow-townsmen (such as he had himself paid in 1557) 
for offences against the bye-laws of the borough. 


CHAPTER IL 


Death of John Shakespeare’s eldest child, Joan. Two John 
Shakespeares in Stratford. Amercements of members of 
the corporation. Birth and death of John Shakespeare’s 
second child, Margaret. Birth of William Shakespeare : 
his birth-day, and the house in which he was born. The 
plague in Stratford. Contributions to the sick and poor by 
John Shakespeare and others. John Shakespeare elected 
alderman, and subsequently bailiff. Gilbert Shakespeare 
born. Another daughter, baptized Joan, born. Proofs 
that John Shakespeare could not write. 


Ir was while John Shakespeare executed the duties of 
tonstable in 1558, that his eldest child, Joan, was born, hay- 
ing been baptized, as already stated, on the 15th Septem- 
ber, of that year: she died in her infancy, and as her burial 
does not appear in the register of Stratford, she was, per- 
haps, interred at Snitterfield, where Richard Shakespeare, 
probably the father of John Shakespeare, still resided?, as 
tenant to Agnes Arden, widow of Robert Arden, and mo- 
ther of Mary Shakespeare. In respect to the registers of 
marriages, baptisms, and deaths at Stratford, some confusion 
has been produced by the indisputable fact, that two per- 
sons of the name of John Shakespeare were living in the 


most remarkable circumstance connected with it is the 
number of persons who were amerced in sums varying from 
6s, 8d. to 2d. “The bailiff that now is,” was fined’ 3s. 4d. 
for “ breaking the assize,” he being a “ common baker :” three 
other bakers were severally compelled to pay similar 
amounts on the same occasion, and fer the same offence® 
Tn September following the date of this report John Shake- 
speare was elected one of the chamberlains of the borough, 
a very responsible post, in which he remained two years, 

His second child, Margaret, or Margareta, (as the name 
stands in the register,) was baptized on the 2d Dec., 1562, 
while he continued chamberlain. She was buried on 30th 
April, 1568°, 

The greatest event, perhaps, in the literary history of the 
world occurred a ‘year afterwards—William Shakespeare 
was born. The day of his birth cannot be fixed with abso- 
lute certainty, but he was baptized on the 26th April, 1564, 
and the memorandum in the register is precisely in the 
following form :-— 


“1564. April 26. Gulielmus filius Johannes Shakspere.” 


So that whoever kept the book (in all probability the clerk) 
either committed a common clerical error, or was no great 
proficient in the rules of grammar. It seems most likel 
that our great dramatist had been brought into the world 
only three days before he was baptized’, and it was then 
the custom to carry infants very early to the font. A house 
is still pointed out. by tradition, in Henley-street, as that in 
which William Shakespeare first saw the light, and we 
have already shown that his father was the owner of two 
copy-hold dwellings in Henley-street and Greenhill-street, 
and we may, perhaps, conclude that the birth took place in 
the former. John and Mary Shakespeare having previously 
lost two girls, Joan and Margaret, William was at this time 
the only child of his parents. 

A malignant fever, denominated the plague, broke out: at 
Stratford while William Shakespeare was in extreme in- 
fancy : he vas not two months old when it made its appear- 


town at the same time, and it is not always easy to dis-| ance, haying been brought from London, where, according 


tinguish between the entries which relate to the one, or to 


to Stow, (Annales, p. 1112, edit. 1615,) it raged with great 


the other: for instance, it was formerly thought that John} violence throughout the year 1563, and did not so far abate 
Shakespeare, the father of the poet, had lost his first wife,| that term could be kept; as usual at Westminster, until 


Mary Arden, and had taken a second, in consequence of a 


Kaster, 1564. It was most fatal at Stratford between June 


memorandum in the register, showing that on the 25th Noy.,/ and December, 1564, and Malone caleulated that it carried 
1584, John Shakespeare had married Margery Roberts :| off in that interval more than a seventh part of the whole 
Malone, however, took great pains to prove, and may be! population, consisting of about 1400 inhabitants. It does 
said to have succeeded in proving, that this entry and| not appear that it reached any member of the immediate 
others, of the births of Philip, Ursula, and Humphrey | family of John Shakespeare, and it is not at all unlikely that 
Shakespeare, relate to John Shakespeare, a shoemaker’, | he avoided its ravages by quitting Stratford for Snitterfield, 


and not to John Shakespeare the glover. 


where he owned some property in right of his wife, and 


John Shakespeare was again chosen one of the four | where perhaps his father was still living as tenant to Alex- 


affeerors of Stratford in 1561, and the Shakespeare Society | ander Webbe, 


1 The original memorandum runs thus :— 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Clopton, for the gutter alonge the chappell in Chap- 
they stand amerced.” 


of each of the parties. 
2 The following are the terms used :— 


“Ttem, ther trysty and welbelovyd Humfrey Plymley, Roger 
Sadler, John Taylor, and John Shakspeyr, constabulles.” 


who, as we have seen, in 1560, had obtained 


r confusion to which we have referred does not extend itself to any of 
“Francis Berbage, Master Baly that now ys, Adreane Quyny, | the records of that body. 


After John Shakespeare, the father of our 


poet, had been bailiff, he is always called Mr. or Magister John 
pell Lane, John Shakspeyr, for not kepynge of their gutters cleane, | Shakespeare ; 


while the-shoemaker, who married Margery Roberts, 


r : and was the father of Philip, Ursula, and Humphrey, is invariably 
The sum which they were so amerced, 4d.,is placed above the names styled only John Sh 


between the two, 


akespeare. There is no trace of any relationship 


5 The affeerors seem to have displayed unusual vigilance, and con- 


siderable severity : William Trout, Christopher Smythe, Maud Har- 


bage, and John Jams rere all fined 3s. 4d, “for selling ale, and 
3 This fact appears from a lease, before noticed, granted on 21st v ugheanten re ha eideeiol tite Cote ® 


May, 1560, by Mary Arden to Alexander Weboe, of two messuages, 
with a cottage, one of which is stated then to be in the occupation of 


having and keeping gaming contrary to the order of the Court :” 
eleven other inhabita 


nts were amerced in smaller sums on the same 


ground. Robert Perrot was elled Gs. Sd. ‘fi king 
Richard Shakespeare. We quote the terms of the original deed in| a ssobae aloe ia eadaaais aan fs Taal 


the hands of the Shakespeare Society :—“‘ Wytnesseth, that the said 
Agnes Arderne, for dyverse and sundry consyderations, hath de- 
mysed, graunted, &c. to the said Alexander Webbe, and to his as- 
signes, all those her two messuages, with a cottage, with all and 
singular their appurtenances in Snytterfeild, and a yarde and a halfe 
of ayrable lande thereunto belonging, &e:, being in the towne and 
fyldes of Snytterfeild afforsaid: all which now are in the occupation 
of Richarde Shakspere, John Henley, and John Hargreve.” Of course 


and this, in truth, 


and selling unwholesome ale.?? 


x The registrations of her birth and death are both in Latin :— 
. 1562. December 2. Margareta filia Johannis Shakspere.”” 

* 1563, April 30. Margareta filia Johannis Shakspere.” 
™The inscription on his monument supports the opinion that he 
was born on the 23d April: without the contractions it runs thus :— 
“ Obtit Anno Domini 1616. 

JEtatis 53, die 23 Aprilis.” 


nl is the only piece of evid int. Ma- 
this property formed part of the jointure of Agnes Arden, mentioned | lone referred to the ibobthe Rawieteait: daa eae 


in the will of her husband, 


but he was master of the free-school at § 
4 John Shakespeare, the shoemaker, seems not to have belonged to | after the death of Sh Y imal 


statement of the Rey. J. Greene, as an authority ; 
tratford nearly two centuries 


the corporation, at all events, till many years afterwards, so that the 


the tenor of the inscription in the church 


akespeare, and, in all probability, spoke only from 
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a lease for forty years from his relative, the widow Agnes 
Arden, of the messuage in which Richard Shakespeare re- 
sided. 

In order to show that John Shakespeare was at this date 
in moderate, and probably comfortable, though not in afflu- 
ent circumstances, Malone adduced a piece of evidence de- 
rived from the records of Stratford*: it consists of the 
names of persons in the borough who, on this calamitous 
visitation of the plague, contributed various sums to the re- 
lief of the poor. The meeting at which it was determined 
to collect subscriptions with this object was conyened in the 
open air, “Ata hall holden in our garden,” &c.; no doubt 
on account of the infection. The donations varied between 
‘Is, 4d. (given by only one individual of the name of Rich- 
ard Symens) and 6d.; and the sum against the name of Jobn 
Shakespeare is 1s. It is to be recollected that at this date 
he was not an alderman; and of twenty-four persons 
enumerated five others gave the same amount, while six 
gave less: the bailiff contributed 8s. 4d., and the head alder- 
man 2s, 8d. while ten more put down either 2s. 6d. or 2s. 
each, and a person of the name of Botte 4s, These sub- 
scriptions were raised on the 30th August, but on the 6th 
September a farther sum seems to have been required, and 
the bailiff and six aldermen gave 1s. each, Adrian Quyney 
1s. 6d., and John Shakespeare and four others 6d. each: only 
one member of the corporation, Robert Bratt, whose name 
will afterwards occur, contributed 4d. We are, we think, 
warranted in concluding, that in 1564 John Shakespeare 
Was an industrious and thriving tradesman. 

He continued steadily to advance in rank and importance 
in the corporation, and was elected one of the fourteen alder- 
men of Stratford on the 4th July, 1565; but he did not 
take the usual oath until the 12th September following. 
The bailiff of the year was Richard Hill, a woollen-draper ; 
and the father of our poet became the occupant of that 
situation rather more than three years afterwards, when 
his son William was about four years and a half old. John 
Shakespeare was bailiff of Stratford-ypon-Avon from Mi- 
chaelmas 1568, to Michaelmas 1569, the autumn being the 
eustomary period of election. 
had brought him another son, who was christened Gilbert, 
on 13th October, 15667. 

Joan seems to haye been a fayourite name with the Shake- 
speares: and Joan Shakespeare is mentioned in the records 


In the meantime his wife | 


of the guild of Knowle, in the reign of Henry VIIT.; and} 


John and Mary Shakespeare christened their first child, 
which died an infant, Joan. A third daughter was born to 
them while John Shakespeare was bailiff, and her they also 
baptized Joan, on 15th April, 1569°. The partialjty for 


the name of Joan, in this instance, upon which some bi-| 
ographers have remarked without being able to explain it, | 


may be accounted for by 


the fact that a maternal aunt, | 


married to Edward Lambert, was called Joan; and it is| 


very possible that she stood god-mother upon both occa- 
sions. Joan Lambert was one of the daughters of Robert 
Arden, regarding whom, until recently, we have had no 
information. 


We have now traced John Shakespeare through various | 


offices in the borough of Stratford, until he reached the 
highest distinction which it was in the power of his fellow- 
townsmen to bestow : he was bailiff, and ex-officio a magis- 
trate. 

Two new documents have recently come to light which 
belong to. this period, and which show, beyond all dispute, 
that although John Shakespeare had risen to a station so 


1 Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 83. 

2 The register of the parish-church contains the subsequent 
entry :— 

“1566, October 13. Gilbertus filius Johannis Shakspere.” 

3 Although John Shakespeare was at this time bailiff, no Mr. or 
Magister is prefixed to his name in the register, a distinction which 
appears only to have been made after he had served that office. 

4569, April 15. Jone the daughter of John Shakspere.” 

4 Malone gave both the confirmation and exemplification of arms, 
but with some variations, which are perhaps pardonable on account 
of the state of the originals in the Heralds’ College: thus he printed 
“parent and late antecessors,” instead of “parents and late ante- 
cessors,’ in the confirmation ; and “‘ whose parent and great grand- 


father, and late antecessor,” instead of ‘* whose parent, great grand- | 


respectable as that of bailiff of Stratford, with his name in 
the commission of the peace, he was not able to write. 
Malone-referred to the records of the borough to establish 
that in 1565, when John Wheler was called upon by nine- 
teen aldermen and burgesses to undertake the duties of 
bailiff, John Shakespeare was among twelve other marks- 
men, including George Whately, the then bailiff, and Roger 
Sadler, the “head alderman.” There was, therefore, nothing 
remarkable in this inability to write; and if there were 
any doubt upon this point, (it being a little ambiguous 
whether the signwn referred to the name of Thomas 
Dyxun, or of John Shakespeare,) it can never be enter 
tained hereafter, because the Shakespeare Society has been 
put in possession of two warrants, granted by John Shake- 
speare as bailiff of Stratford, the one dated the 8rd, and 
the other the 9th December, 11 Elizabeth, for the caption 
of John Ball and Richard Walear, on account of debts 
severally due from them, to both of which his mark only is 
appended. The same fact is established by two other 
documents, to which we shall have occasion hereafter to 
advert, belonging to a period ten years subsequent to that 
of which we are now speaking. 


CHAPTERS WE 


The grant of arms to John Shakespeare considered. The con- 
firmation and exemplification of arms. Sir W. Dethick’s | 
conduct. Ingon meadow in John Shakespeare’s tenancy. 
Birth and death of his daughter, Anne. Bichant Shake- 
speare born in 1574, and named, perhaps, after his grand- | 
father. John Shakespeare’s purchase of two freehold 
houses in Stratford. Decline in his pecuniary affairs, and 
new evidence upon the point. Indenture of sale of John 
Shakespeare’s and his wife’s share of property at Snitter- 
field, to Robert Webbe. Birth of Edmund Shakespeare in |} 
1580. 


AtrnoueH John Shakespeare could not write his name, 
it has generally been stated, and believed, that while he 
filled the office of bailiff he obtained a grant of arms from 
Clarencieux Cooke, who was in office from 1566 to 1592. 
We have considerable doubt of this fact, partly-arising out 
of the cireumstance, that although Cooke’s origifal book, in | 
which he entered the arms he granted, has been preserved 
in the Heralds’ College, we find in it no note of any such 
concession to John Shakespeare. It is true that this book 
might not contain memoranda of all the arms Cooke had 
granted, but it is a circumstance deserving notice,that in 
this case such an entry is wanting. A confirmation of these 
arms was made in 1596, but we cannot help thinking, with 
Malone, that this instrument was obtained at the personal 
instance of the poet, who had then actually purchased, or 
was on the eve of purchasing, New Place (or “the great 
house,” as it was also called) in Stratford, ‘The confirma- 
tion states, that the heralds had been “by credible report 
informed,” that “the parents and late antecessors”™ of John 
Shakespeare “were for their valiant and faithful services 
advanced and rewarded of the most prudent prince, Henry 
the Seventh ;” but, as has been before stated, on examining 
the rolls of that reign, we can discover no trace of ad- 
vancement or reward to any person of the name of Shake- 
speare. It is true that the Ardens, or Arderns, were so 
“advanced and rewarded; and these, though not strictly 
the “parents,” were certainly the “antecessors” of William 


father, and late antecessor,” in the exemplification. We are bound 
here to express our acknowledgments to Sir Charles Young, the | 
present Garter King at Arms, for the trouble he took in minutely 
collating Malone’s copies with the documents themselves. Other 
errors he pointed out do not require particular notice, as they apply 
to parts of the instruments not necessary for our argument. H 

5 Robert Ardern had two offices conferred upon him by Henry VIL., 
in the 10th and 17th years of his reign; and he is spoken of in the 
srants asunus garcionum camere nostre@ : the one office was that of 
keeper of the park at Aldercar, and the other that of bailiff of the 
lordship of Codnor, and keeper of the park there. He obtained a grant 
of lands in 23 Henry VII.; viz. the large manor of Yoxsall, in the 
county of Stafford, on condition of a payment of a rent to the king of 
42/, per annum 
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Shakespeare. In 1599, an exemplification of arms was 
procured, and in this document it is asserted that the “ great 
grandfather” of John Shakespeare had been “advanced 
and rewarded with lands and tenements” by Henry VIL 
Our poet's “great grandfather,” by the mother’s side, was 
so “advanced and rewarded ;” and we know that he did 
“faithful and approved service” to that “most prudent 
prince.” . z 

Another point, though one of less im ortance, is, that 
it is stated, in a note at the foot of the confirmation of 1596, 
that John Shakespeare “ showeth” a patent “under Clarence 
Cooke’s hand:” the word seems originally to have been 
sent, over which “showeth” was written: if the original | 
patent, under Cooke’s hand, had been sent to the He -alds’ | 
College in 1596, there could have been little question about | 
it; but the substituted word “showeth” is more indefinite, 
and may mean only, that the party applying for the con- 
firmation alleged that Cooke had granted such a coat of | 
arms’, That William Shakespeare could not have pro- 
cured a grant ‘of arms for himself in 1596 ,is highly proba- 
ble, from the fact that he was an actor, (a profession then 
much looked down upon) and not of a rank in life to en- | 
title him to it: he, therefore, may have very fairly and | 

roperly put forward his father’s ame and claims as 
Cre been bailiff of Stratford, and a “justice of peace,” 
and coupled that fact with the deserts and rewards of the 
Ardens under Henry VIL, one of whom was his maternal 
“great grandfather,” and all of whom, by reason of the 
marriage of his father with an Arden, were his “ante- 
eessors.” 

We only doubt whether John Shakespeare obtained any 
grant of arms, as has been supposed, in 1568-9; and it is 
to be observed/that the documents relating to this question, 
still preserved in the Heralds’ College, are full of corree- 
tions and interlineations, particularly as regards the an- 
cestors of John Shakespeare: we are persuaded that when | 
William Shakespeare applied to the office in 1596, Garter 
of that day, or his assistants, made a confusion between the 
“great grandfather” and the “antecessors” of John, and of 
William Shakespeare. What is stated, both in the confir- 
mation and exemplification, as to parentage and descent, is 
true as regards William Shakespeare, but erroneous as re- 
gards John Shakespeare’, 

It appears that Sir William Dethick, garter-king-at- | 
arms in 1596 and-1599, was subsequently called to account 
for having granted coats to persons whose station in society 
and circumstances gave them no right to the distinction. | 
The ease of John Shakespeare was one of those complained 
of in this respect; and had Clarencieux Cooke really put 
his name in 1568-9 to any such patent as, it was asserted, 
had been exhibited to Sir William Dethick, a copy of it, or 
some record of it, would probably have remained in the 
office of arms in 1596; and the production of that alone, 
proving that he had merely acted on the precedent of Cla- 
rencieux Cooke would, to a considerable extent at least, 
have justified Sir William Dethick. No copy, nor record, 
was however so produced, but merely a memorandum at 
the foot of the confirmation of 1596, that an original grant 
had been sent or shown, which memorandum may have 

? The word “showeth” is thus employed in nearly every petition, 
and it is only there equivalent to stateth, or setteth forth. The as- 
sertion that such a grant had been alleged was, probably, that of tl 
heralds. 

2 The confirmation and the exemplification differ slightly as to 
the mode in which the arms are set out: in the former it is thus: 
“‘T have therefore assigned, graunted, and by these have confirmed. 
this shield or cote of arms, viz. gould, on a bend sable and a speare 
of the first, the point steeled, proper; and for his crest or cognizance 
a fauleon, his wings displayed, argent, standing on a wrethe of his 
coullors, supporting a speare gould steele as aforesaid, sett uppon a 
helmett with mantelles and tasselles as hath been accustomed,” [ny 
the exemplification the arms are stated as follows: “ In a field of 
gould upon a bend sables a speare of the first, the poynt upward, 
hedded argent; and for his crest or cognisance a falcon with his 
wyngs displayed, standing on a wrethe of his coullors. supporting a 
speare armed hedded or steeled sylver, fyxed upon a helmet, with 
mantelles and tasselles.” In the confirmation, as well as in the ex- 
emplification, it is stated that the arms are “ depicted in the mar- 
gin;” and in the latter a reference is made to another escutcheon, in 


which the arms of Shakespeare are impaled with ‘ the auncyent 
arms of Arden of Wellingcote, signifying thereby that it maye and 


ne 


|been added when Sir William Dethick’s conduct was called 
|in question ; and certain other statements are made at the 
| bottom of the same document, which would be material to 
Garter’s vindication, but which are not borne out by facts. 
One of these statements is, that John Shakespeare, in 
1596, was worth 500/, an error certainly as regarded him, 
but a truth probably as regarded his son. 

Tt is really a matter of little moment whether John 
| Shakespeare did or did not obtain a grant of arms while he 
was bailiff of Stratford; but we are strongly inclined to 
think that he did not, and that the assertion that he did, and 
that he was worth 500/: in 1596, originated with Sir W. 
Dethick, when he subsequently ranted to make out bis own 
vindication from the charge of having conceded arms to 
various persons without due caution and inquiry, 

In 1570, when William Shakespeare was in his seventh 
year, his father was in possession of a field called Ingon, 
or Ington, meadow, within two miles of Stratford, which 
he held under William Clopton. We cannot tell in what 
year he first rented it, because the instrument proving his 
tenancy is dated 11th June, 1581, and only states the fact, 
that on 11th Dee, 1570, it was in his oceupation, The an- 
nual payment for it was 8/,, a considerable sum, certainly, 
for that time; but if there had been “a good dwelling- 
house and orchard” upon the field, as Malone conjectured, 
that circumstance would, in all probability, have been men- 
tioned*, We may presume that John Shakespeare em- 
ployed it for agricultural purposes, but upon this point we 
are without information. ‘That he lived in Stratford at the 
time we infer from the fact, that on the 28th September, 
1571, a second daughter, named Anie, was baptized at the 
parish-church. He had thus four children living, two boys 
and two girls, William, Gilbert, Joan, and Anne, but the 
last died at an early age, having been buried on 4th April, 
1579*. It will be remarked that, on the baptism of his 
daughter Anne, he was, for the first time, called “ Magister 
Shakespeare” in the Latin entry in the Register, a distine- 
tion he seems to have acquired by haying served the office 
of bailiff two years before. The same observation will 
apply to the registration of his fifth child, Richard, who 
was baptized on 11th March, 1573-4, as the son of “d/r. 
John Shakespeare®.” Richard Shakespeare may have been 
named after his grandfather of Snitterfield, who perhaps 
was sponsor on the oceasion®, 

The increase of John Shakespeare’s family seems, for 
some time, to have been accompanied by an increase of his 
means, and in 1574 he gave Edmund and Emma Hall 40. 
for two freehold houses, with gardens and orchards, in 
Henley-street’. It will not be forgotten that he was al- 
ready the owner of a copyhold tenement in the same street, 
which he had bought of Edward West, in 1556, before his 
marriage with Mary Arden. To one of the two last-pur- 
chased dwellings John Shakespeare is supposed to have re- 
moved his family ; but, for aught we know,. he had lived 
from the time of his marriage, and continued to live in 
1574, in the house in Henley-street, which had been alien- 
ated to him eighteen years before. It does not appear that 
he had ever parted with West’s house, so that in 1574 he 
was the owner of three houses in Henley-street. Forty 


use the same shield of arms, single, or impaled as aforesaid, during 
his naturall lyffe.” The motto, as given at the head of the confir- 
mation, is 
NON SANZ DROICT. 
For “ Arden of Wellingcote” the heralds should have said Arden of 
Wilmecote. 
% Malone places reliance on the words of the close roll, (from which 
the information is derived) “with the appurtenances ;” but surely 
“a good dwelling-house and orchard” would haye been specified, 
and not included in such general terms: they are not mere ‘‘ap- 
purtenances,”? 
* The following are copies of the registration of the baptism and 
burial of Anne Shakespeare :— +: 

“1571 Septéy? 28. Anna, filta Magistri Shakspere.” 

“1579 April 4. Anne daughter of Mr. John Shakspere.” 
5 The baptismal register runs thus :-— 

1573 March 11. Richard sonne to Mr. John Shakspeer.”’ 

® Malone speculated (Shakspeare, by Boswell. vol. ii. p- 106,) that 
Richard Hill, an alderman of Stratford, had stood godfather to this 
child, but he was not aware of the existence of any such Person as 
Richard Shakespeare, of Snitterfield, who, there is good round to 
believe, was father to John Shakespeare. ’ \. 7 


shall be lawfull for the said John Shakespeare, gent, to beare and 


7 Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell,” vol. ii. p. 93. 
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pounds, even allowing for great difference in value of 
money, seems a small sum for the two freehold houses, 
with gardens and orchards, sold to him by Edmund and 
Emma Hall. 

It is, we apprehend, indisputable that soon after this 
date the tide of John Shakespeare’s affairs began to turn, 
and that he experienced disappointments and losses which 
seriously affected his pecuniary circumstances. Malone 
was in possession of several important facts upon this sub- 
ject, and recently a strong piece of confirmatory testimony 
has been procured. We will first advert to that which was 
in the hands of Malone, applicable to the beginning of | 
1578. At a boroug} hall on the 29th Jan. in that year, it} 
was ordered that every alderman in Stratford should pay 
6s. 8d., and every burgess 3s. 4d. towards “ the furniture of 
three pikemen, two billmen, and one archer.” Now, al- 
though John Shakespeare was not only an alderman, but 
had been chosen “ head alderman” in 1571, he was allowed 
to contribute only 8s. 4d, as if he had been merely a bur- 
gess: Humphrey Plymley, another alderman, paid 5s., 
while John Walker, Thomas Brogden, and Anthony Turner 


contributed 2s. 6d. each, William Brace 2s., and Robertt 


Bratt “nothing in this place.” It is possible that Bratt 
had been called upon to furnish a contribution in some 
other place, or perhaps the words are to be taken to mean, 
that he was excused altogether; and it is to be remarked 
that in the contribution to the poor in Sept. 1564, Bratt 
was the only individual who gaye no more than fourpence. 
In November, 1578, when it was required that every alder- 
man should “pay weekly to the relief of the poor 4d,” 
John Shakespeare and Robert Bratt were excepted: they | 
were “not to be taxed to pay any thing,” while two others 
(one of them Alderman Plymley) were rated at 8d. a week. 
In March, 1578-9, when another call was made upon the 
town for the purpose of purchasing corslets, calivers, ce., 
the name of John Shakespeare is found, at the end of the 
account, in a list of persons whose “sums were unpaid and 
unaccounted for.” Another fact tends strongly to the con- 
elusion that in 1578 John Shakespeare was distressed for 
money: he owed a baker of the name of Roger Sadler 51, 
for which Edmund Lambert, and a person of the name of 
Cornishe, had become security: Sadler died, and in his will, 
dated 14th November, 1578, he included the following 
among the debts due to him :—* Item of Edmund Lambert | 
and Cornishe, for the debt of Mr. John Shacksper, 5/.” 
Malone conjectured that Edmund Lambert was some re-| 
lation to Mary Shakespeare, and there can be little doubt 
of it, as an Edward Lambert had married her sister Joan 
Arden. To Edmund Lambert John Shakespeare, in 1578, | 
mortgaged his wife’s estate in Ashton Cantlowe, called | 
Asbyes, for 40/. an additional cireumstance to prove that 
he was in want of money; and so severe the pressure of | 
his necessities about this date seems to have been, that in} 
1579 he parted with his wife’s interest in two tenements in| 
Snitterfield to Robert Webbe for the small sum of 4/. This | 
is a striking confirmation of John Shakespeare’s embarrass- | 
ments, with which Malone was not acquainted ; but the orig- 
inal deed, with the bond for the fulfilment of covenants, 
(both bearing date 15th Oct. 1579) subsgribed with the dis- | 
tinct marks of John and Mary Shakespeare, and sealed with 
their respective seals, is in the hands of the Shakespeare | 
Society.. His houses in Stratford descended to his son, but 
they may haye been mortgaged at this period, and it is in- 
disputable that John Shakespeare divested himself, in 1578 
and 1579, of the landed property his wife had brought him, 
being in the end driven t the extremity of raising the 


1 The property is thus described in the indenture between John 
Shakespeare and his wife, and Robert Webbe. For and in conside- 
ration of the sum of 4/.in hand paid, they “ give, graunte, bar- 
gayne, and sell unto the said Robert Webbe, his heires and assignes 
for ever, all that theire moitye, parte, and partes, be it more or lesse, 
of and in two messuages or tenementes, with thappurtennances, sett, 
lyinge and beynge in Snitterfield aforesaid, in the said county of 
Warwicke.” ‘The deed terminates thus : 


‘In witnesse whereof the parties above said to these present inden- 
tures interchangeablie have put theire handes and seales, the day 
and yeare fyrst above wrytten. 

‘The marke ++ of John Shackspere. 
Shackspere. 


The marke M of Marye 


| best education circumstances would allow. 


trifling sum of 4/. by the sale of her share of two mes 
suages in Snitterfield’. 

It has been supposed that he might not at this time 
reside in Stratford-upon-Avon, and that for this reason, he 
only contributed 38s. 4d. for pikemen, &e, and nothing to the 
poor of the town, in 1578. This notion is refuted by the 
fact, that in the deed for the sale of his wife’s property in 
Snitterfield to Webbe, in 1579, he is called “John Shack- 
spere of Stratford-upon-Avon,” and in the bond for the per- 
formance of covenants, “ Johannem Shackspere de Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in comitat. Warwici.’” Had he been resident 
at Ingon, or at Snitterfield, he would hardly have been de- 
scribed as of Stratford-upon-Avon. Another point. re- 
quiring notice in connexion with these two newly-discovered 
documents is, that in both John Shakespeare is termed 
“yeoman,” and not glover: perhaps in 1579, although he 
continued to occupy a house in Stratford, he had relin- 
quished his original trade, and haying embarked in agricul- 
tural pursuits, to which he had not been educated, had been 
unsuccessful. This may appear not an unnatural mode of 
accounting for some of his difficulties. In the midst of 
them, in the spring of 1580, another son, named Edmund, 
(perhaps after Edmund Lambert, the mortgagee of As 
byes) was born, and christened at the parish church’. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Education of William Shakespeare: probably at the free- 
school of Stratford. At what time, and under what cir- 
eumstaneces, he left school, Possibly an assistant in the 
school, and afterwards in an attorney’s office. His hand- 
writing. His marriage with Anne Hathaway. The prelimi- 
nary bond given by Fulk Sandells and John Richardson. 
Birth of Susanna, the first child of William Shakespeare 
and his wife Anne, in 1583. Shakespeare’s opinion on the 
marriage of persons of disproportionate age. His domestic 
circumstances. Anne Hathaway’s family. 


Ar the period of the sale of their Snitterfield property by 
his father and mother, William Shakespeare was in his six- 
teenth year, and in what way he had been educated is mere 
matter of conjecture. It is highly probable that he was at 
the free-school of Stratford, founded by Thomas Jolyffe in 
the reign of Edward IV., and subsequently chartered by 
Edward VI; but we are destitute of all evidence beyond 
Rowe’s assertion. Of course, we know nothing of the time 
when he might have been first sent there; but if so sent 
between 1570 and 1578, Walter Roche, Thomas Hunt, and 
Thomas Jenkins, were successively masters, and from them 
he must have derived the rudiments of his Latin and Greek. 
That his father and mother could give him no instruction 
of the kind is quite certain from the proof we have adduced, 
that neither of them could write; but this very deficiency 
might render them more desirous that their eldest son, at 
least, if not their children in general, should receive the 
The free gram- 
mar-school of Stratford afforded an opportunity of which, 
it is not unlikely, the parents of Wiliam Shakespeare 
availed themselves. 

As we are ignorant of the time when he went to school, 
we are also'in the dark as to the period when he left it. 
Rowe, indeed, has told us that the poverty of John Shake 
speare, and the necessity of employing his son profitably 
at home, induced him, at an early age, to withdraw him 


“ Sealed and delivered in the presens of 

Nycholas Knoolles, Vicar of Anston, 

Wyllyam Maydes, and Anthony Os- 

baston, with other moe.” 

The seal affixed by John Shakespeare has his initials I 8. upon it, 
while that appended to the mark of his wife represents a rudely-en- 
graved horse. The mark of Mary Shakespeare seems to have been 
intended for an uncouth imitation of the letter M. With reference 
to the word ‘“* moiety,” used throughout the indenture, it is to be re- 
| membered that at its date the term did not, as now, imply ha/f, but 
any part, or share. Shakespeare repeatedly so uses it. 

2 The register contains the followi 

“1580. May 3 Edmund so 


vine o— 


nne to Mr, John Shakspere.” 
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from the place of instruction! Sueh may have been the 


; in considering the 
wave raed fact, that the education of the son of a mem- 
ber of the corporation would cost nothing; so that, ne mite 
boy were removed from school at the period of his fat eee 
embarrassments, the expense of continuing his studies there 


could not have entered into the ealeulation; he must have | 


been taken away, as Rowe states, in order to aid his father 
in the maintenance of his family, consisting, after the death 
of his daughter Anne in 1579, and the birth of his son Ed- 
mund in 1580, of his wife and five children. However, we 
are without the power of confirming or cont radicting Rowe's 
tement. ; 
bencivner has asserted: positively, in his MSS. in the Ash- 
molean Museum, that “in his younger years Shakespeare 
had been a schoolmaster in the country ;” and the truth may 
be, though we are not aware that the speculation has ever 
been hazarded, that being a young man of abilities, and 
vapid in the acquisition of knowledge, he had been em- 
ployed by Jenkins (the master of the school from 15177 to 
1580, if not for a longer period) to aid him in the instruc- 
tion of the junior boys. Such a course is certainly not very 
unusual, and it may serve to account for this part of Au- 
brey’s narrative? a ; 
We decidedly concur with Malone in thinking, that after 


Shakespeare quitted the free-school, he was employed in| 
Proofs of something like a legal | 


the office of an attorney. Z 
education are to he found in many of his plays; and it may 
be safely asserted, that they do not occur any thing like so 
frequently in the dramatic productions of his contempo- 
raries. We doubt if, in the whole works of Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele, Jonson, Heywood, Chapman, Marston, Dek- 
ker, and Webster, so many law terms and allusions are to 
be found, as in only six or eight plays by Shakespeare ; and, 


moreover, they are applied with much technical exactness | 
Malone has accumulated some of these, | 


and propriety. 


1 “The narrowness of his father’s circumstances, and the want of 
his assistance at home, forced his father to withdraw him from 
thence, and unhappily prevented his farther proficiency.”—Rowe’s 
Life. 

2 Aubrey cites “‘Mr. Beeston” as his authority, and as persons of 
that name were connected with theatres before the death of Shake- 
speare, and long alterwards, we ought to treat the assertion with the 
more respect. Simon Forman, according to his Diary, was employed 
in this way in the free-school where he was educated, and was paid 
by the parents of the boys for his assistance. The same might be 
the case with Shakespeare. 

3 A passage from the epistle of Thomas Nash before Greene’s 
‘Menaphon,” has been held by some to apply to Shakespeare, to his 
‘* Hamlet,” and to his early occupation in an attorney’s oflice. The 
best answer to this supposition isan attention to dates: ‘‘ Menaphon ” 
was not printed for 
in 1587; in all probability before Shakespeare had written any play, 
much less ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
have been the old drama, which was in existence long before Shake- 
speare took up the subject. The terms Nash employs are these; and 
it is to be observed, that by noverint he means an attorney or attor- 
ney’s clerk, employed to draw up bonds, &c., commencing Woverint 
universi, &c. ‘Itisa common practice now-a-dayes, amongst 4 sort 
of shifting companions, that run through every art and thrive by 
none, to leave the trade of noverint, whereto they were borne, and 


busie themselves with the indevours of art, that could scarcely Lat- | 


inize their neck verse, if they should have neede: yet English Seneca, 
read by candle-light, yields many good sentences, as Bloud is u beg- 

er, and so forth; and if you intreate him faire in a frostie morning, 

e will affoord you whole Hamlets, I should say handfuls of tragical 
speeches.” Hence we may possibly infer that the author of the old 
“Hamlet,” preceding Shakespeare’s tragedy, had been an attorney’s 
clerk. In 1587, Shakespeare was only in his twenty-third year, and 
could hardly be said by that time to have “run through every art, 
and thriven by none.” Seneca had been translated, and published 
collectively, six years before Nash wrote. He may have intended to 
speak generally, and without more individual allusion than a mod- 
ern poet, when, in the very same spirit, he wrote the couplet, 


“ Some clerk foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should ingross.” — 

* It is certain also that Shakespeare wrote with great facility, and 
that his compositions required little correction. , 
upon the indubitable assertion of Ben Jonson, who thus speaks in 
his ‘‘ Discoveries,” written in old age, when, as he tells‘us, his mem- 
ory began to fail, and printed with the date of 1641:— 

‘“‘T remember the players have often mentioned it as an honour 
to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he 
never blotted out line. My answer hath been, Would he had bletted 
a thousand! which they thought a malevolent speech. I had not 
told posterity this, but for their ignorance, who chuse that cireum- 


stance to commend their friend by, wherein he most faulted; and to } 


question, we must not leave | 


the first time, as has been supposed, in 1589, but | 


The “ Hamlet” to which Nash alludes must | 


This fact we have | 


Iai a Sa i een 


and it would be easy to multiply them.* We may presume 


that, if so employed, he was paid something for his ser- 
viees; for, if he were to earn nothing, his father could have 
had no other motive for taking him from school. Suppos- 
ing him to have ceased to receive instruction from Jenkins 
in 1579, when John Shakespeare’s distresses were appa- 
rently most severe, we may easily imagine that he was, for 
the next year or two, in the office of one of the seven. at- 
torneys in Stratford, whose names Malone introduces. That 
he wrote a good hand we are perfectly sure, not only from 
the extant specimens of his sigtature, when we may sup- 
5ose him to have been in health, but from the ridicule which, 
in “ Hamlet,” (act v. se. 2) he throws upon such as affected 
to write illegibly : 


“JT once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair.”’ 


In truth, many of his dramatic contemporaries wrote ex- 
cellently: Ben Jonson’s penmanship was beautiful; and 
Peele, Chapman, Dekker, and Marston, (to say nothing of 
some inferior authors) must have given printers and copy- 


‘sts little trouble 


Excepting by mere tradition, we hear not a syllable re- 
garding William Shakespeare from the time of his birth 
until he had considerably passed his eighteenth year, and 
then we suddenly come to one of the most important events 
of his life, established upon irrefragable testimony: we al- 
lude to his marriage with Anne Hathaway, which could not 
have taken place before the 28th Noy. 1582, because on 
that day two persons, named Fulk Sandells and John Rich- 
ardson entered into a preliminary bond (which we subjoin 
in a note’) in the penalty of 40/. to be forfeited to the bishop 
of the diocese of Worcester, if it were thereafter found that 
there existed any lawful impediment to the solemnization 
of matrimony between Wiliam Shakespeare and Anne 
Hathaway, of Stratford. It is not known at what church the 


justify mine own candour, for I loved the man, and do honour his 
memory (on this side idolatry) as much as any. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature; had an excellent fancy, 
brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that 
facility, that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped. 
Sufflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in 
his own power; would the use of it had been so too!” 

Hence he proceeds to instance a passage in “‘JuliusCesar.”” Ben 
Jonson then adds in conclusion :— But he redeemed his vices with 
nis virtues : there was ever more in him to be praised, than to be 
pardoned.’? Consistently with what Ben Jonson tells us above the 
nlayers had ‘‘ often mentioned,” we find the following in the address 


|of Heminge and Condell, ‘To the great variety of Readers,”’ before 


the folio of 1623 :—‘‘ His mind and hand went together, and what he 
thought he uttered with that easiness, that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers.” 

5 The instrument, divested of useless formal contractions, runs 
thus : 

‘* Noverint universi per presentes, nos Fulconem Sandells de Strat- 
ford in _comitatu Warwici, agricolam, et Johannem Richardson ibi- 
dem agricolam, teneri et firmiter obligari Ricardo Cosin, generoso, et 
Roberto Warmstry, notario publico, in quadraginta libris bone et le 
galis monetew Anglia solvendis eisdem Ricardo et Roberto, heredibus, 
executoribus, vel assignatis suis, ad quam quidem solutionem bene 
et fideliter faciendam obligamus nos, et utrumque nostrum, per se 
pro toto et in solido, heredes, executores, et administratores nostros 
firmiter per presentes, sigillis nostris sigillatos. Datum 28 die No- 
vembris, anno Regni Domine nostr# Hlizabethe, Dei gratia Anglia, 
Francie, et Hibernie Regine, Fidei Defensoris. &c. 25°. 

‘““ The condition of this obligation ys suche, that if hereafter there 
shall not appere any lawfull lett or impediment, by reason of any 
precontract, consanguinitie, aflinitie, or by any other lawfull 
meanes whatsoever, but that William Shagspere one thone partie, 
and Anne Hathwey, of Stratford in the Dioces of Worcester, maiden, 
may lawfully solemnize matrimony together, and in the same after- 
wards remaine and continew like man and wiffe, according unto the 
lawes in that behalf provided: and moreover, if there be not at this 
present time any action, sute, quarrel, or demaund, moved or depend- 


|ing before any judge, ecclesiastical or temporal, for and concerning 
| any suche lawfull lett or impediment: and moreover, if the said 


William Shagspere do not proceed to solemnization of marriadg with 
the said Anne Hathwey without the consent of her frinds: and also 
if the said William do, upon his owne proper costs and expenses, de- 
fend and save harmles the Right Reverend Father in God, Lord John 
Bushop of Worcester, and his offycers, for licenc:ng them the said 
William and Anne to be maried together with once asking of tha 
bannes of matrimony betwene them, and for all other causes which 
may ensue by reason or occasion thereof, that then the said obliga 
tion to be voyd and of none effect, or els to stand and abide in fulla 
force and vertue.”’ / 


The marks and seals of Sandells and Richardson 
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ceremony was performed, but certainly not at Stratford-| have been able to supply all physical deficiencies’. Cole- 


upon-Avon,* to which both the parties belonged, where the | ridge w 


ast 


bondsmen resided, and where it might be expected that it | recorded examples, that the beauty of the objects of the 


would have been registered. 
to obtain such a dispensation from the bishop of Worcester 
as would authorize a clergyman to unite the bride and 
groom after only a single publication of the banns; and it is 
not to be concealed, or denied, that the whole proceeding 
seems to indicate haste and secresy. However, it ought 
not to escape notice that the seal used when the bond was 


exceuted, although damaged, has upon it the initials R. H,, | 
| by Shakespeare to his beautiful wife, on some suspicion of 


as if it had belonged to R. Hathaway, the father of'the bride, 
and had been used on the occasion with his consent.? 


Considering all the circumstances, there might be good | 
S > 5 g 


reasons why the father of Anne Hathaway should concur in 
the alliance, independently of any regard to the worldly 
prospects of the parties. The first child of William and 
Anne Shakespeare was christened Susanna on 26th May, 
1583°. Anne was between seven and eight years older 
than her young husband, and several passages in Shake- 
speare’s plays have been pointed out by Malone, and 
repeated by other biographers, which seem to point directly 
at the evils resulting from unions in which the parties were 
“misgrafied in respect of years.” The most remarkable 
of these is certainly the well-known speech of the Duke to 
Viola, in “ Twelfth Night,” (act ii. se. 4) where he says, 


“ Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself: so wears she to him; 
So aways she level in her husband’s heart: 
For, boy, however we do praise’ ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are.” 


Afterwards the Duke adds, 


‘Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent.” 


Whether these lines did or did not originate in the au- 


thor’s reflections upon his own marriage, they are so appli- | y 3} 
j have been occasioned, which we shall consider presently) 


eable to his own ease, that it seems impossible he should 
have written them without recalling the circumstances at 
tending his hasty union, and the disparity of years betwee) 
himself and his wife. Such, we know, was the confirmed 
opinion of Coleridge, expressed on two distinct occasions in 
his lectures, and such we think will be the conclusion at 
which most readers will arrive :—“TI cannot hesitate in be- 


lieving,” observed Coleridge in 1815, “that in this passage | 


from ‘ Twelfth Night, Shakespeare meant to give a caution 
arising out of his own experience ; and, but for the fact of 


the disproportion in point of years between himself and his | 


wife, I doubt much whether the dialogue between Viola and 
the Duke would have received this turn‘’.” It is incident to 
our nature that youths, just advancing to manhood, should 


feel with peculiar strength the attraction of women whose | 


charms have reached the full-blown summer of beauty ; but 
we cannot think that it was so necessary a consequence, as 
some have supposed’, that Anne Hathaway should have pos- 
sessed peculiar personal advantages. It ray be remarked, 
that poets have often appeared comparatively indifferent 
to the features and persons of their mistresses, since, in pro- 
portion to the strength of their imaginative faculty, they 


1 Malone conjectured that the marriage took place at Weston, or 
Billesley, but the old registers there having been lost or destroyed, it 
1s impossible to ascertain the fact. A more recent search in the reg- 
isters of some other churches in the neighbourhood of Stratford has 
not been attended with any success. Possibly, the ceremony was 
perenne 
ond was there executed proves nothing. 
tegisters at Worcester has been equally fruitless. 

? Rowe tells us, (and we are without any other authority) that 
Hathaway was ‘said to have been a substantial yeoman,’”? and he 
was most likely 
used in 1579, 

3 The fact is registered in this form :— 

: Rs i May 26. Susanna daughter to William Shakspere.”’ 
Ve derive 


The object of the bond was | 


| affection of poets was sometimes more fanciful than real; 
jand his notion was, that Anne Hathaway was a woman 
| with whom the boyish Shakespeare had fallen in love, per- 


|haps from proximity of residence and frequency of inter- 


course, and that she had not any peculiar recommendations 
of a personal deseription. The truth, however, is, that we 
have no evidence either way; and when Oldys remarks 
upon the 98rd sonnet, that it “seems to have been addressed 


her infidelity’,” it is clear that he was under an entire mis- 
take as to the individual: the lines, 


“So shall I live supposing thou art true 
Like n deceived husband; so love’s face 
May still seem love to me,’’ &e. 


were most certainly not applied to his wife ; and Oldys could 
have had no other ground for asserting that Anne Hatha- 
way was “ beautiful,” than general supposition, and the er- 
roneous belief that a sonnet like that from which we have 
made a brief quotation had Shakespeare’s wife for its ob- 
ject. 

The present may not be an improper opportunity for 
remarking (if, indeed, the remark might not be entirely 
spared, and the reader left to draw his own inferences) that 
the balance of such imperfect information as remains to us, 
leads us to the opinion that Shakespeare was not a very 
happy married man, The disparity in age between hin- 
self and his wife from the first was such, that she could 
not “sway level in her husband’s heart;” and this difference, 
for a certain time at least, became more apparent as they 
advanced in years: may we say also, that the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending their marriage 
first child, would not tend, even in the most grateful and 
considerate mind, to increase that respect which is the chief 
/source of confidence and comfort in domestic life. 
may be added the fact (by whatever circumstances it may 


an 
5 Abi 


in the vicinity of Worcester, but the mere fact that the | 
An examination of the | 


in possession of a seal, such as John Shakespeare had | ness. 


this opinion from our own notes of what fell from | 


| that Shakespeare quitted his home at Stratford a yery few 
| years after he had become a husband and a father, and 
although he reyisited his native town frequently, and ulti- 
mately settled there with his family, there is no proof that 
his wife ever returned with him to London, or resided with 
| him during any of his lengthened sojourns in the metropo- 
lis: that she may have done so is very possible: and in 
11609 he certainly paid a weekly poor-rate to an amount 


| 
| tinet testimony. ) 
| biguous indications to be gleaned from Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, observing merely, that they contain little to show that 
'he was of a domestic turn, or that he found any great en- 
| joyment in the society of his wife. That such may have 
| been the fact we do not pretend to deny, and we willingly 
| believe that much favourable evidence upon the poiat has 
| been lost: all we venture to advance ona question of so 
} much difficulty and delicacy is, that what remains to us is 
‘not, as far as it goes, perfectly satisfactory. 

! 

public in 1818, and we have more than once heard it from him in 
| private society. 

5 The Rey. Mr. Dyce, in his Life of Shakespeare, prefixed to the 
| Aldine edition of his Poems, 12mo. 1832. p. xi. lt eumprises all the 
| main points of the biography of our poet then known. 
6 When the Rey. Mr. Dyce observes that ‘“‘it is unlik 


nlikely that a wo- 
man devoid of personal charms should have won the youthful affec- 
| tions of so imaginative a being as Shakespeare,’’ he forgets that the 
mere fact that Shakespeare was an ‘‘imaginative being” would 
render “personal charms” in his wife less necessary to his happi- 


7 In his MS. notes to Langbaine, in the British Museum, as quoted 
| by Steevens. See “ Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell,” vol. xx 
| 


| p. 306. A 
[Pe We have noticed this matter more at length hereafter, with re- 


Coleridge upon the occasion in question. The lectures. upon which | ference to the question, whether Shakespeare, in 1609, were not rated 


he was then engaged, were delivered in a room belon 
Globe tavern. in Fieet-street. 


ging to the | to the poor of Southwark in respect of his theatrical property, and 
He repeated the same sentiment in | not for any dwelling-house which he oceupied. 


uware, if not from his own particular case, from | 


d the birth of their 


To this | 


that | 


that may indicate that he occupied a house in Southwark / 
‘apable of receiving his family*, but we are here, as upon | 
|many other points, compelled to deplore the absence of dis- 
We put out of view the doubtful and am- | 


nse enrol 
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A question was formerly agitated, which the marriage 
bond, already quoted, tends to set at rest. Some of Shake- 
speare’s biographers have eontended that Anne Hathaway 
eame from Shottery, within a mile of Stratford, while Ma- | 
lone argued that she was probably from Luddington, about 
three miles from the borough. There is no doubt that a 
family of the name of Hathaway had been resident at 
Shottery from the year 1543, and continued to occupy a 
house there long after the death of Shakespeare’; there is 
also a tradition in favour of a particular cottage in the vil- 
lave, and, on the whole, we may perhaps conclude that | 
Anne Hathaway was of that family, She is, however, 
described in the bond as “of Stratford,” and we may take 
it for granted, until other and better proof is offered, that | 
she was resident at the time in the borough, although she 
may have come from Shottery®. Had the parties seeking 
the licence wished to misdescribe her, it might have an- 
swered their purpose better to have stated her to be of any | 
other place rather than of Stratford. 


CHAPTER V. 


Shakespeare’s twins, Hamnet and Judith, born in 1585, His 
departure from Stratford. ‘Lhe question of deer-stealing 
from Sir Thomas Luey considered. Authorities for the 
story; Rowe, Betterton, Fulman’s MSS., Oldys. Ballad 
by Shakespeare against Sir Thomas Lucy. Proof, in op- 
position to Malone, that Sir Thomas Lucy had deer: his 
present of a buck to Lord Eilesmere. Other inducements 
to Shakespeare to quit Stratford. Companies of players | 
encouraged by the Corporation. Several of Shakespeare’s 
fellow-actors from Stratford and Warwickshire. The 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth. 


In the beginning of 1585 Shakespeare’s wife produced him | 
twins—a boy and a girl—and they were baptized at Strat- 
ford Church on the 2d Feb. in that year*. Malone sup- | 
posed, and the supposition is very likely well founded, that | 
Hamnet Sadler and his wife Judith stood sponsors for the | 
infants, which were baptized by the Christian names of the | 
godfather and godmother, Hamnet* and Judith. It is a fact | 
not altogether unimportant, with relation to the terms of af- 
fection between Shakespeare and his wife in the subseqnent 
part of his career, that she brought him no more children, | 
although in 1585 she was only thirty years old. | 

That Shakespeare quitted his home and his family not 
long afterwards has not been disputed, but no eround for | 
this step has ever been derived from domestic disagree- | 
ments. It has been alleged that he was obliged to leave | 
Stratford on account of a serape in which he had involved | 
himself by stealing, or assisting in stealing, deer from the | 
grounds of Charleote, the property of Sir Thomas Luey, | 
about five miles from the borough. As Rowe is the oldest 
authority in print for this story, we give it in his own’ 
words :—“ He had, by a misfortune cOmmon enough to 


young fellows, fallen into ill company; and-among them | 


1 Richard Hathaway, alias Gardener, of Shottery, had a daughter | 
named Johanna, baptized at Stratford church on 9th May, 1566 } but | 
there is no trace of the baptism of Anne Hathaway. : ; 

+ From an extract of a letter from Abraham Sturley, dated 24 
Jan., 1598, printed in “ Malone's Shakspeare by Boswell,” vol. ii. p: 
206, it appears that our great dramatist then contemplated the pur- 
ehase of *‘seme odd yard-land or other at Shottery.” ‘This intention 
perhaps arose out of the connexion of his wife with the village. es 

‘3 The registration is, cf course, dated 2 Feb., 1584, as the year 1585 
did not at that date begin until after 25th March : it runs thus :— 

“1584. Feb. 2. Hamnet & Judith sonne & daughter to Willia 
Shakspere.” 7s 

4 There was an actor called Hamnet (the name is sometimes spelt | 
Hamlet, see ‘ Memoirsof Edward Alleyn,”’ p.127) in one of the Lon- 
don companies at a subsequent date. It is not at all impossible that 
like not a few players of that day, he eame from Warwiekshire. a 

5 The terms used by the Rey. Mr. Davies are these : 

“He [Shakespeare] was much giyen to all unlackiness in stealing 
venison and rabbits, particularly from Sir Lucy, who had him oft 


ithat ill-usage, he made a ballad upon him. 


‘some, that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, ens 
| gaged him more than once in robbing the park that  be- 


longed to Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecot, near Stratford. 
For this he was proseeuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely ; and, in order to revenge 
And though 
this, probably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is 
said to have been so very bitter, that it redoubled the pros- 
ecution against him to that degree, that he was obliged to 
leave his business and family in Warwickshire for some 
time, and shelter himself in London.” 

We have said that Rowe is the oldest printed source of 
this anecdote, his “ Life of Shakespeare” haying been pub- 
lished in 1709; but Malone produced a manuseript of un- 
certain date, anterior, however, to the publication of Rowe’s 
“ Life,” which gives the incident some confirmation. .Had 
this manuseript authority been of the same, or even of more 
recent date, and derived from an independent quarter, un- 
connected with Rowe or his informant, it would on this ac- 
eount have deserved attention; but it was older than the 
sublication of Rowe’s “ Life,” because the Rev. R. Davies, 
who added it to the papers of Fulman, (now in the library 
of Corpus Christi College) died in 1707°. Rowe (as he dis- 
tinctly admits) obtained not a few of his materials from 
Betterton, the actor, who died the year after Rowe’s “ Life” 
came out, and who, it has been repeatedly asserted, paid a 
visit to Stratford expressly to glean such particulars as 
could be obtained regarding Shakespeare. In what year 
he paid that visit is not known, but Malone was. of opinion 
that it was late in life: on the contrary, we think that it 
must have been comparatively early in Betterton’s career, 
when he would naturally be more enthusiastic in a pursuit 
of the kind, and when he had not been afflicted by that dis- 
order from which he suffered so severely in his later years, 
and to which, in fact, he owed his death. Betterton was 
born in 1635, and became an actor before 1660; and we 
should not be disposed to place his journey té Stratford later 
than 1670 or 1675, when he was thirty-five or forty years 
old. He was at that period in the height of his popularity, 
and being in the frequent habit of playing such parts as 
Hamlet, Lear, and Uthello, we may readily believe that he 
would be anxious to collect any information regarding the 
author of those tragedies that then existed in his native 
town. We therefore apprehend, that Betterton must have 
gone to Stratford many years before the Rey. Richard 
Davies made his additions to Fulman’s brief account of 
Shakespeare, for Fulman’s papers did not devolve into his 
hands until 1688. The conclusion at which we arrive is, 
that Rowe’s printed account is in truth older, as far as 
regards its origin in Betterton’s inquiries, than the manu- 
script authority® produced by Malone; and certainly the 
latter does not come much recommended to us on any other 
ground. Davies must have been ignorant “both of persons 
and plays; but this very circumstance may possibly be 
looked upon as in favour of the originality and genuineness 
of what he furnishes. He docs not tell us from whence, 
nor from whom, he procured his information, but it reads 


name, and he was ignorant that such a character as Justice Clodpate 
is not to be found in any of Shakespeare’s plays. 

6 We may, perhaps, consider the authority for the story obtained 
by Oldys prior in point of date to any other. According to him, a 
rentleman of the name of Jones, of ‘Curbich in Worcestershire, died 
in 1703, at the age of ninety, and he remembered to have heard, from 
several old people of Stratford, the story of Shakespeare’s robbing Sir 


| Thomas Lucy's park; and they added that the ballad of which Rowe 


makes mention, had been affixed on the park-gate, as an additional 
exasperation to the knight. Oldys preserved a stanza of this satiri- 
cal effusion, which he had received from a person of the name of 
Wilkes a relation of Mr. Jones: it runs thus: 


“A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scare-crowe, at London an asse; 
Tf lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is iowsie, whatever befall it: 
He thinks himself great, 
Yet an asse in his state 


whipped and.sometimes imprixoned, and at last made him fly his 
native country, to his great advancement. But his revenge was 50 
great that he is his Justice Clodpate; and calls him a great man and 
that, in ailusion to his name, bore three louses rampant for Nie 
arms.” Fulman’s MSS. yol. xv. Here we see that Davies calls Sir 
Lhomas Lucy only “Sir Lucy,” as if he did not know his Christian 


We allow by his ears but with asses to mate. 

If Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miseall it, 

Sing lowsie Lucy, whatever befall it.” 

What is called a ‘complete copy of the verses,” contained in “ Ma+ 
| lone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell,” vol. ii. p. 565, is evidently nat gene 
uine 

| E 
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as if if had been obtained from some source independent of 
Betterton, and perhaps even from inquiries on the spot. 
The whole was obyiously exaggerated and distorted, but 
whether by Davies, or by ‘the person from whom he derived 
the story, we must remain in doubt. The reverend gentle- 
man died three years hefore Betterton, and both may cer- 
tainly have been indebted for the information to the same 
parties ; but most likely Davies simply recorded what he 
had heard. 

In reflecting upon the general probability or improbabil- 
ity of this important incident in Shakes speare’s life, it is not 
to be forgotten, as Malone remarks, that deer-stealing, at 
the period referred to, was by no means an uncommon 


offence; that it is referred. to by several authors, and pun- | 


ished by more than one statute. Neither was it considered 
to include any moral stain, but was often committed by 
young men, by ae of frolic, for the purpose of fur ‘nishing 
a feast, and not with any view to sale or emoiument. If 
Shakespeare ever ran into such an indiseretion, (and we 
own that we cannot entirely diseredit the story) he did no 
more than many of his contemporaries; and one of the 
ablest, most learned, and_ bitterest enemies of theatrical 
perform: imees, Who wrote just before the close of the six- 
teenth century, expr essly mentions deer-stealing as a venial 
erime of which unruly and misguided youth was sometimes 
guilty, and he couples it merely with carousing in taverns 
and robbing orchards’. 

It is very possible, therefore, that the main offence against 
Sir Thomas Lucy was, not stealing his deer, but writing 


the ballad, and sticking it on his gate; and for this Shake- | 


speare may have been so “ severely prose scuted” by Sir 
Thomas Luey, as to render it expedient for him to abandon 


Stratford “for some time.” Sir Thomas Lucy died in 1600, 


and the mention of deer-stealing, and of the “dozen white 
luces” by Slender, and of “ the dozen white lowses’ 
Hugh Evans, in the opening of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” seems too obvious to be mistaken, and leads us 
to the conviction that the comedy was written before the 
ates Sir Thomas Luey, whose indignation Shakespeare 

had incurred. True it is, that the coat of arms of Sir 
Thomas Luey contained only “three luces (pike-fishes) ha- 
riant, argent ;’ but it is easy to imagine, that while Shake- 
speare Ww vould wish the ridicule to be understood and felt by 
the knight and his friends, he might not desire that it should 
be too ‘generally intelligible, and therefore multiplied the 
luces to “a dozen,” instead of stating the true number. We 
believe that “The Merry Wives of Windsor” was written 
before 1600, among other reasons, because we are convinced 
that Shakespeare was too a in his nature to have 
carried his resentment beyond the grave, and to have cast 
ridicule upon a dead adversary, wh: atever might have been 
his sufferings while he was a living one, 

Malone has attacked the stor y of deer-stealing on the 


1 Dr. John Rainolds, in his ‘‘ Overthrow of Stage Playes,” 4to, 
1599, p. 22. Some copies of the work (one of which is in the library 
of Lord Francis Egerton) bear date in 1600, and purport to have been 
printed at Middleburgh: they are, in fact, the same edition, and there 
is little doubt that they were printed in London, altheugh no name 
is found at the bottom of any of the title- =pages. His words on the 
point to which we are now referring, are these -—‘‘' Time of recrea- 
tion is necessary, I grant; and think as necessary for scholars, that 
are scholars indeed, ] mean good students, as it is forany: yet in my 

opinion it were not fit for them to play at stool-ball among wenches, 
nor at mum-chance or maw with idle loose companions, nor at trunks 
in guild-halls, nor to dance about may-poles, nor to rifle in ale-houses, 
nor to carouse in taverns, nor to steal deer, nor to rob orchards.” 

This work was published at the time when the building of a new 
theatre, called the Fortune, belonging to Henslowe and Alleyn, was 
exciting a great deal of general attention, and particular animosity 
on the “part of the Puritans. To precisely the same import as the 
above quotation we might produce a passage from Forman’s Diary, 
referred to by Malone, and cited by Mr. Halliwell, in a note to ‘* The 
First Part of the Contention between the Houses, York and Lancas- 
ter,” printed for the Shakespeare Society, p. 106. One of.the most 
curious illustrations of this pointis derived from a MS. note by Philip, 
Harl of Pembroke and Montgomery, in a copy of Roper’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More, edit. 1642, sold ainong the books of Horace Walpole. 
Speaking of Aurelian ' Townshend, who, he says, was a poor poet liv- 
ing in Barbican, near the Karl of Bridgewater’s, he adds that he had 

a fine fair daughter, mistress to the Palgrave nee and then after- 
Ske to the noble Count of Dorset, a Privy Councillor, anda Knight 
of the Garter, and a deer-stealer,” &c. It was to William Earl of 


’ by Sit | 


ground that Sir Thamas Lucy never had any park at Charl- 
| cote or elsewhere, but it admits of an easy and immediate 
answer ; ‘for, although Sir Thomas Lucy hed no park, he 
may have had deer, “and that his successor bad deer, though 
no park, can be proved, we think, satisfactorily. “Malone 
has remarked that Sir Thomas Lucy never seems to have 
sent the corporation of Stratford a buck, a not unusual 
present toa body of the kind from persons of rani and 
wealth in the vicinity. This may be 80, and the fact ma 
be accounted for on several grounds; but that the Sir 
Thomas Lucy, who succeeded his father in 1600, made such 
gifts, ipongh not perhaps to the corporation of Stratford, 
is very certain, When Lord Keeper Egerton entertained 
Queen Elizabeth at Warefield, in August 1602 , many of the 
eX obility and gentry, in ne¢ arly all parts of the langdom, 
sent him an abundance of presents to be used or consumed 
jin the entertainment, and on that oceasion Sir Thomas yes 
| contributed “a buck, ” for which a reward of 6s. 8d. we 

| given to the bringer®, This single circumstance shows that 
if he had no par k; he had deer, and it is most likely that he 
imherited them from his father. Thus we may pretty safely 
jeonclude that Sir Thomas Lucey who resided at Charl- 
| cote when Shakespeare was in his youth, had venison to be 
|stolen, although it does not at all necessarily follow that 
Shakespeare was ever concerned in stealing it. 

The question whether he did or did not quit Stratford 
for the ers lis on this account, is one of much importance 
in the poet’s history, but it is one also upon which we shall, 
/in all probability, never arrive at certainty. Our opinion is 
that the traditions related by Rowe, and mentioned in Ful- 
man’s and in Oldys’ MSS, (which do not seem to have orig- 
inated in the same source) may be founded upon an actual 
| occurrence ; but, at the same time, it is very possible that 
| that alone did not determine Shakespeare’s line of conduct. 
His residence in Stratford may have been rendered ineon- 
venient by the near neighbourhood of such a hostile and 
powerful magistrate, but perhaps he would nevertheless 
not have quitted the towh; had not other circumstances eom- 
bined to produce such a decision. What those cireum- 
stances might be it is our business now to inquire. 

Aubrey, who was a very curious and minute investigator, 
although undoubtedly too eredulous, says nothing bens 
deer-stealing, but he falls us that Shakespeare was “ inclined 
naturally to poetry and acting, and to this inclination he at- 
tributes his j journey to Fenden at an early age. That this 
youthful propensity existed there can be no dispute, and it 
Is. easy to trace how it may have been promoted and 
strengthened. The corporation of Stratford seem to ha 
given great encouragement to companies of players arrivi 
there. We know from various authorities that when itinc- 
rant actors came to any considerable town, it was their cus- 
tom to wait upon the mayor, bailiff, or other head of the 
corporation, in order to ask permission to perform, either 


ne 
ae 


Pembroke, and Philip Earl of Montgomery, that the player-edi- 
tors dedicated the folio Shakespeare of 1623; and one of Harl 
Philip’s MS. notes, in the volume from which we have already 
quoted, contains the following mention of seven dramatic poets, in- 
cluding Shakespeare :—‘‘ The full and heightended style of Master 
Chapman ; the laboured and understanding works of Mr. Jhonson ; 
Mr. nan maout Mr. Fletcher, (brother to Nat Fetcher, Mrs. White's 
servant, sons to Bishop Fletcher of London, and great tobacconist, 
and married to my Lady Baker)—Mr. Shakespear, Mr. Deckar, Mr. 
Heywood.”” Horace Walpole registers on the title-page of the 
volume that the notes were made by Philip. Earl of Pembreke and 
Montgomery, 

2 See ‘‘ The Egerton Papers,”’ printed by the Camden Society, 4to, 
1840. 350. 355. The editor of that volume observes: “Many of 
these ames deserve notice, but especially one of the items, where 
it is stated that Sir Thomas Lucy (against whom Shakespeare is said 
to have written a ballad) sent a present of a * buck.’ Malone dis- 
credits the whole story of the deer-stealing, because Sir Thomas Lucy 
had no park at Chi arleote : ‘I conceive (he says) it will very readily 


be granted that Sir Thomas Lucy could not lose that of which he was 
never possessed.’ We find, however, from what follows, that he was 
possessed of deer, for he sent a present of a buck to Lord } i llesmere, 


in 1602.” He gave ‘“‘a buck,” because he had bred it himself, and 
because it was perhaps well known that he kept deer; and he would 
hardiy have exposed himself to ridizule by buying a buck fora pre- 
sent, under the ostentatious pretence that it was of his own rearing. 
Malone thought that he had triumphantly overthrown the deer- -steal- 
ing story, but his refutation amounts to little or nothing. Whether 
| it is nevertheless true is quite a different question 
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in the town-hall, if that could be granted to them, or else- 
where Itso happens that the earliest record of the re- 

resentation of any plays in Stratford-upon-A-von, is dated 
in the year when John Shakespeare was bailif: the precise 
season is not stated, but it was in 1569, when “ the Queens 
Players” (meaning probably, at this date, one company of 
her « Interlude Players,” retained under that name by her 
father and grandfuther) received 9s. out of the corporate 


t=} / - , 
funds, while the Earl of Worcester’s servants in the same 


year obtained only 12d‘, In 1573, just before the grant of | 


the royal license to them, the Earl of Leicester's Play- 
ers, of whom James Burbage was the leader, recerved 6s. 
8d.; and in the next year the companies acting under the 
names of the Earls of Warwick and Worcester obtained 17s. 
and 5s. 7d. respectively. It is unnecessary to state preci ely 
the suma disbursed at various times by the bailiff, alder- 
men, and burgesses, but we may notice, that in 1577 the 
players of the Earls of Leicester and Woreester again ex- 
hibited; and in 1579 we hear of a company in Stratford 


Burbage, the father of the celebrated Richard Burbage, 
(the representative of many of the heroes in the works of 
k 


our great dramatist) and one of the original builders of the 


Blackfriars theatre, migrated to London from that part of 


ithe kingdom, and the name of Thomas Greene, who was 


indisputably from Stratford, will be familiar to all who are 
acquainted with the detailed history of our stage at that 
period. Malone supposed that Thomas Greene might have 
introduced Shakespeare to the theatre, and at an early date 
he was certainly a member of the company called the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants: how long he continued we are 


| without information, although we know that he beeame,.and 


| perhaps not long after 1589, an actor in the rival associa- 
tion under Alleyn, and that he was one of Queen Anne's 


| pany under her patronage. 
| Shamberlain’s servants had been neces 
lat an early date, he could easily have procured it from 
several other quarters®. 


* 8 eye a; bey 
patronized by one of the female nobility, (a very unusual | 


; : ; 
circumstance) the Countess of Essex’. 


“Lord Strange’s | 


men” (at this date not players, but tumblers’) also exhibited | 


in the same year, and in 1580 the Earl of Derby’s players | 


were duly rewarded‘. The same encouragement was given 
to the companies of the Earls of Worcester and Berkeley in 
1581; but in 1582 we only hear of the Earl of Worcester’s 
actors having been in the town. In 1583 the earl of Berke- 
ley’s players, and those of Lord Chandois, performed in 
Stratford, while, in the next year, three companies appear 
to have visited the borough. In 1586 “ the players” (with- 


out mentioning what company) exhibited; and in 1587 no | 


fewer than five associations were rewarded: viz. the 
Queen’s Players®, and those of the Earls of Essex, Leices- 
ter, and Stafford, with “another company,’ the nobleman 
countenancing them not being named. 


It is to be remarked that several of the players, with | 


whom Shakespeare was afterwards connected, appear to 
haye come originally frem Stratford or its neighbourhood. 


A family of the name of Burbage was resident in Stratford, | 
and one member of it attained to the highest dignity in the | 


corporation®: in the Muster-book of the county of Warwick, 
in 1569, preserved in the State-paper office, we meet in va- 
rious places with the name of Burbage, Slye, and Heminge, 
although not with the same Christian names as those of the 
getors in Shakespeare’s plays: the usual combination of 
Nicholas Tooley is, however, found there; and he was a 
well-known member of the company to which Shakespeare 
was attached’, It is very distinctly ascertained that James 


1 We may conclude that the Earl of Worcester’s players did not 
perform, but that 12d. was given them as some compensation, and to 
aid thern on their road to another place. é 

2 The widow of Walter Devereux, whom Leicester very soon after- 
wards married. It is to be observed, that as early as 1482 the Harl 
of Essex had a company of players travelling under the protection 
of his name, and that on the 9th January Lord Howard, through one 
of his stewards, gave them areward. This Marl of Essex was, how- 
ever, of a different family, v Henry Bourchier, who was created 
in 1461, and who died in 1483. See the Household Book of John 
Lord Howard, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, printed in 1844 for the 
Roxburghe Club, p. 149. 

3 In the aceount of the cost of the Revels for the year 1581-2, we 
are told that ‘ sundrey feates of tumbling and activitie were shewed 
bdefore her Majestie on newe yeares night by the Lord Strannge his ser- 


vauntes,”” See Mr. P. Cunningham’s Extracts from the Revels ac- | 


counts, p. 177. 

* Malone, who gleaned these particulars from the accounts of the 
Chamberlains of Stratford, mis-stated this date 1510. but we have 
ascertained it to be 1580, as indeed seems evident. 

S This was most likely one of the companies which the Queen had 
directed to be formed, consisting of a selection of the best actors from 
the ociations of several of the nobility, and not either of the dis- 


tinct bodies of “‘interlude players” who had visited Stratford while | 


John Shakespeare was bailiff. 

§ Malone attributes the following order, made by the corporation 
of Stratford many years after the date to which we are now advert- 
ing, to the growth of puritanism; but possiply it originated in other 
motives, and may even have been connected with the attraction of 
young men from their homes :— 

“17. Dec. 46 Eliz: 1602. At this Hall yt is ordered, that there 
shall be no plays or interludes played in the Chamber, the Guildhall, 
nor in any parte of the howse or courte, frora hensforward, upon 
payne, that whoever of the Baylif,»Aldermen, or Bureesses of the 

oroughe shal’ give leaye or license t a : 
offence—xs.”?~ 


nereunto, shall forfeyt for everie | 


| from T’. Heywood, by which it appea 


| this 


Players when, on the accession of James I, she took a eom- 
If any introduction to the Lord 
sary for Shakespeare 


The frequent performances of various associations of ac- 
tors in Stratford and elsewhere, and the taste for theatricals 
thereby. produced, may have had the effect of drawing not 
a few young men in Warwickshire from their homes, to 
follow the attractive and profitable profession; and such 
may have been the case with Shakespeare, without sup- 
posing that domestic differences, arising out of disparity of 
age or any other cause, influenced his determination, or that 
he was driven away by the terrors of Sir Thomas Lucy. 

Tt has been matter of speculation, and of mere specula- 
tion, for nobody has pretended to bring forward a particle 
of proof upon the question, whether Shakespeare visited 
Kenilworth Castle, when Queen Elizabeth was entertained 
there by the Earl of Leicester in 1575, and whether the 
pomp and pageantry he then witnessed did not give'a 
colour to his mind, and a direction to his pursuits. ~Con- 
sidering that he was then only in his eleventh year, we own, 
that we cannot believe he found his way into that gorgeous 
and august assembly. Kenilworth was fourteen miles dis- 
rant: John Shakespeare, although It had been bailiff, and 
was still head-alderman of Stratford, was not a man of 
sufficient rank and importance to be there in any official 
capacity ; and he probably had not means to equip him- 
self amd his son for such an exhibition. It may be very 
well as a matter of fancy to indulge such a notion, but, as 
it seems to us, every reasonable probability is against it. 
That Shakespeare heard of the extensive preparations, and 
of the magnificent entertainment, there can be no doubt: 
it was an event calculated to create a strong sensation in 


7 Nicholas Tooley, was of Burmington, and he is said to be pos- 
sessed of 20/., goods. We are indebted to Mr. Lemon for directing 
our attention to this document, which he only recently discovered in 
the publie archives. 

8 It has been conjectured, but, we believe, upon no evidence bs 
yond the following entry in the register of deaths at Stratford, that 
Greene was in some way related to Shakespeare :— 


*°1589. March 6. 


Thomas Green, alias Shakspere.”’ 


This was perhaps the father of Thomas Greene, the actor, who was a 


|comedian of great reputation and popularity, and became so famous 


in a character called Bubble, that the play of the ‘* City Gallant,” 
(acted by the Queen’s Players) in which it occurs, with the constanly 
repeated phrase, Tu qguogue, was named afierhim. In the account of 
the Revels of 1611-12, it is called first ** the City Gallant,” and after- 
wards Zu quoque: it was printed in t6i4, under the double title of 
Greene’s Tu Quoque, or the City Gallant,” preceded by an epistle 
J s that Greene was then de 
A piece of verse, called “A Poet’s Vision anda Prince’s Glory,”’ 16 
was written bya Thomas Greene, but it may be doubted, whether 
i were the comedian. The Greenes were a .very respectable 
family at Stratford, and one of them was a solicitor settled in 
London. 

° Upon this point we differ from the Rev. Mr. Halpin in his in- 
genious and agreeable ‘‘ Essay upon Oberon’s Vision,” printed by 
the Shakespeare Society. Bishop Percy, in his ‘‘ Reliques,’’ was the 
first to start the idea that Shakespeare had been present at the enter- 
tainment at Kenilworth, and the Rev. Mr. Haipin calls. it a * plea- 
sant conceit,’ which had been countenanced by Malone and adopted 
by Dr. Drake : nevertheless, he afterwards seriously argues the mat- 
ter, and arrives at the conclusion that Shakespeare was present in 
rightof his gentry on both sides of the family. This appears to us 
even a more “pleasant conceit”? than that of Perey, Malone, and 
Drake, who supposed Shakespeare to have gono to Kenilworth “under 
the wing ” of 'homas Greene. i 
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the whole of that part of the country; and if the cele- 
brated passage in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” (act. 11. 
sc, 1), had any reference to it, it did not require that Shake- 
speare should have been present in order to have written 
it, especially when, if necessary, he had Gascoyne’s “ Princely 


Pleasures of Kenilworth” and Laneham’s “ Letter” to as- | 


alist his memory’. 


CHAPTER VL. 


John Shakespeare removed from his situation as alderman 
of Stratford, and its possible connexien with William Shake- 
speare’s departure for London in the latter end of 1588. 
William Shakespeare a sharer in the Blackfriars Theatre in 
1589. Complaints aguinst acters: two companies silenced 
for bringing Martin Mar-prelate on the stage. Certificate 
of the sharers in the Blackfriars. Shakespeare, in all prob- 
ability, a good aetor: our older dramatists often players. 
Shakespeare’s earliest compositions for the stage. His 
“Venus and Adonis” and ‘‘ Luereee”’ probably written 
before he came to Londen. 


In reference to the period when our great dramatist aban- 
doned his native town for London, we think that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to an important incident in the 
life of his father. John Shakespeare was deprived of his 
gown as alderman of Stratford in the autumn of 1586: we say 
that he was deprived of his gown, not because any resolu- 
tion precisely warranting those terms was come to by the 
rest of the corporation, but beeause it is quite evident that 
such was the fact, from the tenor of the entry in the reeords 


| removal from the office of alderman. 


corporation; or the resolution of the son to abandon his 
| home may have arisen out of the degradation of the futher | 


| the period of the departure of William Shakespeare, to seek 


of the borough. On the 6th Sept. 1586, the following me-| 
morandum was made in the register by the town clerk?: | 
| 

‘At this hall William Smythe and Richard Courte are | 
chosen to be aldermen, in the place of John Wheler, and | 
John Shaxspere ; for that Mr. Wheler doth desyer to be put | 
eut of the companye, and Mr. Shaxspere doth not come to | 
the halles, when they be warned, uer hath not dene of a! 
long tyme.” 


According to this note, it was Wheler’s wish to be re- 
moved from his situation of alderman, and had such also 
been the desire of John Shakespeare, we should, no doubt, | 
have been told so: therefore, we must presume that he 
was not a consenting, or at all eveuts not a willing, party | 
to this proceeding; but there is no doubt, as Malone ascer- 
tained from an Inspection of the ancient books of the bo- 
rough, that he had ceased to attend the halls, when they 


1 Gascoyne’s “ Princely Pleasures,” &c. was printed in 1576, and 
Laneham’s “‘ Letter”? from Kenilwerth in the preceding year. Gas- 
coyne was himself a performer in the shows, and, according to Lane- 
ham, represented “a Savage Man,’ who made a speech to the Queen 
as she came from hunting. Robert Laneham, the affected but clever 
writer of the “‘ Letter,’ was most likely (as is suggested in the 
Bridgewater Catalogue, 4to, 1837, p. 162) related to John Laneham, 
the player, who was one of the Earl of Leicester’s players, and is 
named in the royal license of 1574. ‘“ Robert Laneham.” observes 
the compiler of that Catalogue, ‘seems to have been quite as much 
a comedian upon paper, as John Laneham was upon the stage,” 

2 William Tyler was the bailiff of the year. See Malone’s Shak- 
speare by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 164 

3 This use of the word “ warned” occurs several times in Shake- 
speare : in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” (p. ) Octavius tells Antony, 

“They mean to warn us at Philippi here :” 
and in “ King Jehn,” (p. ~ ) after King Philip has said, 
“Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 


ed: 


These men of Angiers, 
a citizen exclaims from the battlements, 
“Who isit that hath warn’d us to the walls?” 


* We do not imagine that one event, or the other, was influenced 
in any way by the execution of Edward Arden, a maternal relative 
of the family, at the close of 1583. According to Dugdale, it was 
more than suspected that he came to his end through the power of 
Leicester, who was exasperated against him, ‘‘ for galling him by 
certain harsh expressions, touching his private accesses to the Count- 
ess of Essex,’”’ while she was still the wife of Walter Devereux. It 
does not appear that there had been any intercourse between Edward 
Arden, then the head of his family, and Mary Shakespeare, the 
youngest daughter of the junior branch. | 

5 Shakspeare by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 157. 


don and the players was carried may be judged by the following 


|solyed monastery, because 1t was beyond the jurisdiction of 


| undertaking seems to have been prosperous from the eom- 
|mencement ; and in 1589 no fewer than sixteen performers 


| banded down to us, is stated to have be2n written by Richard Tarl- 


| composition, and it may have been one of the causes which, soon af- 
6 The excéss to which the enmity between the corporation of Lon- | terwards, fed to the silencing of the company: at all events it was 


were “warned ” or summoned’, from the year 1579 down- 
wards.. This date of 1579 is the more important, although 
Malone was not aware of the fact, because it,was the same | 
year in which Jobn Shakespeare was so distressed for | 
money, that he disposed of his wife’s small property mm Snit- | 
terfield for 47. 

We have thus additional reasons for thinking, that the | 
unprosperous state of John Shakespeare’s pecuniary cir- | 
cumstances had induced him to abstain from attending the 
ordinary meetings of the corporation, and finally led to his 
What connexion this 
last event may have had witk William Shakespeare's de- 
termination to quit Stratford cannot be known from an 
circumstances that have since come to light, but it will not 
fail to be remarked, that in point of date the events seem 
to have been coineident*, 


Malone “supposed” that our great poet left Stratford 
“about the year 1586 or 1587°,” but it seems to us more 
likely that the event happened in the former, than in the 
latter year. His twins, Hamnet and Judith, were baptized, 
as we have shown, early in February, 1585, and _ his father 
did not cease to be an alderman until about a year and seven | 
months afterwards. The fact, that his son had become a | 
player, may have had something to do with the lower rank 
his brethren of the bench thought he ought to hold in the 


in his native town; but we cannot help thinking that the 
two circumstances were in some way connected, and that 


his fortune in a company of players in the metropolis, may 
be fixed in the latter end of 1586, 

Nevertheless, we do not hear of him in London until 
three years afterwards, when we find him a sharer in the | 
Blackfriars theatre. It had been constructed (or, possibly, 
if not an entirely new building, some large edifice had been 
adapted to the purpose) upon part of the site of the dis- 


the lord mayor and corporatien ef London, who had always 
evinced decided hostility to dramatic representations’. Tie | 


were sharers in it, including, besides Shakespeare and Bur- 
bage, Thomas Greene of Stratford-upon-A von, and Nicholas 
Tooley, also a Warwickshire man: the association was. prob- 
ably thus numerous on account of the flourishing state of 
the concern, many bemg @esirous to obtain an interest in its 
receipts. In 1589 some general complaints seem to have | 


quotation from *‘a Jig,” or humorous theatrical ballad, called ‘‘ The 
Horse-load ef Fools,’’ which, in the manuscript in whichit has been 
ton, and in all probability was delivervd by him before applauding | 
audiences at the Theatre in Shoreditch. ‘Tarlton introduces to the | 
spectator a number of puppets, accompanying the exhibition by sa- 
lirical stanzas upon each, and he thus speaks of one of them :— 


“This foole comes from the citizens; 
Nay, prithee doe not frowne ; 
I knowe him as well as you 
By his liverie gowne: 
Of arare horne-mad familie. } 


“He is a foole by prenticeship 
And servitude, he sayes 
And hates all kindes of w 
But most of all in play 

Of a verie obstinate familie. 


sedome, 


“Vou have him in his liverie gowne, 
But presentlie he can 
Qualifie for a mule or mare, 
Or for an alderman ; } 
With a golde chaine in his familie. 


‘¢ Being borne and bred for a foole, 
Why should he be wise, 
Tt would make him not fitt to sitt 
With his brethren of assize ; 
Of a verie long earde familie.” 


Possibly the lord mayor and aldermea complained of this very 


not likely to conciliate the members of the corporation. 
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been made, that improper matters were introduced into 
plays; and itis quite certain that “ the children of Paul 8,” | 
as the acting choir-boys of: that cathedral were called, and 
the association of regular professional performers oceupy- 
ing the Theatre in Shoreditch at this date, had introdueed 
Martin Mar-prelate upon their stages, in a manner that bad | 
given great offence to the Puritans. — Tylney, the master of | 
the revels, had interposed, aud having brought the matter | 
to the knowledge of Lord Burghley, two bodies of players, 
those of the Lord Admiral and Lord Strange, {the latter 
by this time having advanced from tumblers to actors) had | 
been summoned before the lord mayor, and ordered to de- 
sist from all performances’, The silencing of other associ | 
ations would probably have been beneficial to that exhibit- 
ing at Blackfriars, and if no proceeding of any kind had 
been instituted against James Burbage and his partners, we 
may presume that they would have continued quietly to | 
reap their augmented harvest. We are led to mfer, how- | 
ever, that they also apprehended, and experienced, some mea- | 
sure of restraint, and fecling conscious that they had given | 
no just ground of offence, they transmitted to the privy 
council a sort of certificate of their good conduct, asserting 
that they had never introduced into their representations 
matters of state and religion, and that no complaint of that 
kind had ever been preferred against them. This certificate 
passed into the hands of Lord Ellesmere, then attorney- 
general, and it has been preserved among his papers. We 
subjoina eopy of it ina note’. 

Tt seems rather strange that this testimonial should have 
come from the players themselves : we should rather have 
expected that they would have procured a certificate from 
some disinterested parties; and we are to take it merely as 
a statement on their own authority, and possibly as a 
sort of challenge for inquiry. When they say that no 
complaint of the kind had ever been preferred against them, 
we are of course to understand that the assertion applies 
to a time previous to some general representation against 
theatres, which had been made in 1589, and in which the 
sharers at the Blackfriars thought themselves unjustly in- 
eluded. In this document we see the important fact, as re- 
gards the biography of Shakespeare, that in 1589 he was, | 
not only an actor, but a sharer in the undertaking at Black- | 
friars ; and whatever inference may be drawn from it, we 
find that his name, following eleven others, precedes those 
of Kempe, Johnson, Goodale, and Armyn. Kempe, we 
know, was the successor of Tarlton (who died in 1588) in 
comic parts*, and must have beer an actor of great value 


2 All the known details of these transactions may be seen in ‘The } 
Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,” vol. i. p. 271, &c. 

2 It is on a long slip of paper, very neatly written, but without 
any names appended. 

“These are to certifie your right Honble Lordships, that her Ma- 
jesty’s poore Playeres, James Burbadge, Richard Burbadge, John 
Laneham, Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, John ‘Taylor, Anth. 
Wadeson, Thomas Pope, George Peele, Augustine Phillipps, Nicho- 
las Towley, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, William John- 
son, Baptiste Goodale, and Robert Armyn, being all of them sharers 
in the blacke Fryers playehouse, have never given cause of displea- 
sure, in that they have brought into their playes maters of state and 
Religion, unfitt to be handled by them, or to be presented before 
lewde spectators: neither hath anie complaynte in that kinde ever | 
pene preferrde against them, or ani¢ of them. Wherefore, they trust 
rost humblie in your Lordships consideration of their former good 
vehaviour, being at all tymes readie, and willing, to yeelde obedience 
to any command whatsoever your Lordships in your wisdome may | 
thinke in such case meete, &c. 

“Nov. 1589.” 

Here we see that Shakespeare's name stands twelfth in the enu- 
meration of the members of the company ; but we do not rest much 
on the succession in which they are inserted, because among the four 
names which follow that of our great dramatist are certainly two} 
performers, one of them of the highest reputation, and the other of 
long standing in the profession. 

3 In the dedication of his ‘‘ Almond for a Parrot,” printed without 
date, but mot later than 1539, (the year of which we are now speak- 
ing) Thomas Nash calls Kempe “ Jestmonger and Vice-gerent gene- 


ral tothe ghost of Dick Tarlton.”” Heywood, in his “ Apology for} 


Actors,” 1612, (Shakespeare Society’s reprint, p. 43) tells us that 
Kempe succeeded Tarlton ‘tas well in the favour of her Majesty, as 
in the opinion and good thoughts of the general audience.” 

+ ile was also one of the executors under Tarlton’s will, and was 
also trustee for his son Philip. See p. xiii. What became of Johnson 
after 1559, we have no information. 


and eminence in the company: Johnson, as appears by the 
royal license, had been one of the theatrical servants of the 
Earl of Leicester in 15744: of Goodale we have no account, 
but he bore a Stratford name’; and Armyn, though he had 
been instructed by Tarlton’, was perhaps at this date quite 
young, and of low rank in the association. The situation in 
the list which the name of Shakespeare occupies may seem 
to show that, even in 1589, he was a person of considerable 
importance in relation to the success of the sharers in Black- 
friars theatre. In November, 1589, he was in the middle 
of his twenty-sixth year, and in the full strength, if not in 
the highest maturity, of his mental and bodily powers. 

We can have no hesitation in believing that he originally 
came to London, m order to obtain his livelihood by the 
stage, and with no other view. Aubrey tells us that he 
was “inclined naturally to poetry and acting; and the 
poverty of his father, and the difficulty of obtaining profit- 
able employment in the country for the maintenance of his 
family, without other motives, may haye induced him readily 
to give way to that inclination. Aubrey, who had probably 
taken due means to inform himself, adds, that “le did act 
exceedingly well;” and we are convinced that the opinion, 
founded chiefly upon a statement by Rowe, that Shake- 
speare was a very moderate performer, is erroneous. It 
seems likely that for two or three years he employed him- 
self chiefly in the more active duties of the profession he 
had chosen; and Peele’, who was a very practised and popu- 
lar play-wright, considerably older than Shakespeare, was a 
member of the company, without saying anything of Wade- 
son, rerarding whom we know nothing but that at a subse- 
quent date he was one of Henslowe's dramatists; or of 
Armyn, then only just’coming forward as a comic performer. 
There is reason to think that Peele did not continue one of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s servants after 1590, and his extant 
dramas were acted by the Queen’s players, or by those of 
the Lord Admiral: to the latter association Peele seems 
subsequently to have been attached, and his “ Battle of Al- 
cazar,’ printed in 1594, purports on the title-page to have 
been played by them. While Peele remained a member 
of the company of the Lord Chamberlain’s players, Shake- 
speare’s services as a dramatist may not materially have 
interfered with his exertions as an actor; but afterwards, 
when Peele had joined a rival establishment, he may have 
been much more frequently called upon to employ his pen, 
and then his value in that department beeoming clearly 
understood, he was less frequently a performer. 

Out of the sixteen sharers of whieh the company he be- 


manuscript play of “ Sir Thomas More,” (Ffarl. Coll., No. 7368) which, 
we may conjecture, was licensed for the stage before 1592. 

6 This fact is stated in a publication entitled © Tarlton’s Jests,” of 
which the earliest extant impression is in 1611, but they were no 
ae collected and published very soon after the death of Tarlton 
in 1538. 

7 When the Rey. Mr. Dyce published his edition of Peele’s Works, 
he was not aware that there was any impression of that author’s 
‘““Tale of Troy,” in 1604, as well as in 1599, containing such varia- 
tions as show that it must have been corrected and augmented by 
Peele after its first appearance. The impression of 1604 is the most 
diminutive volume, perhaps, ever printed, not exceeding an inch and 
a half high by an inch wide, with the following title :—* The Tale 
of Troy. By G. Peele, M. of Artes in Oxford. Printed by A. H. 
1604.” We will add only two passages out of many, to prove the 
nature of the changes and additions made by Peele after the original 
publication. In the edition of 1604 the poem thus opens: 


“‘In that world’s wounded part, whose waves yet swell 
With everlasting showers of tears that fell, 
And bosom bleeds with great effuze of blood 
That long war shed, Troy, Neptune’s city, stood, 
Gorgeously built, like to the house of Fame, 
Or court of Jove, as some describe the same,” &e. 


The four lines which commence the second page of Mr. Dyce’s 
edition are thus extended in the copy of 1604: 


‘“* His court presenting to our human eyes 
An earthly heaven, or shining Paradise, 
Where ladies troop’d in rich disguis’d attire, 
Glistring like stars of pure immortal fire. 
Thus happy, Priam, didst thou live of yore, 
That to thy fortune heavens could add no more.” 


Peele was dead in 1598, and it is likely that there were one or 
esc ih image impressions af “The Tale of Troy,” between 1559 
and é 


5 | . : ; 
5 Ile was one of the actors, with Laneham, in the anonymous 
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longed to consisted in 1589, (besides the usual proportion of 
“hired men,” who only took inferior characters) there would 
be more than a sufficient nun:ber for the representation of 
most plays, without the assistance of Shakespeare. He was, 
doubtless, soon busily and profitably engaged as a dra- 
matist; and this remark on the rareness of his appearance 
on the stage will of course apply more strongly in his after- 
life, when he produced one or more dramas every year. 

His instructions to the players in“ Hamlet” have often 
been noticed as establishing that he was admirably ac- 
quainted with the theory of the art, and if, as Rowe as- 
serts, he only took the short part of the Ghost’ in this 
tragedy, we are to recollect that even if he had considered 
himself competént to it, the study of such a character as 
Hamlet, (the longest on the stage as it is now acted, and 
still longer as it was originally written) must have con- 
sumed more time than he could well afford to bestow upon 
it, especially when we call to mind that there was a mem- 
ber of the company who had hitherto represented most of 
the heroes, and whose excellence was as undoubted, as his 
popularity was extraordinary’. To Richard Burbage was 
tierefore assigned the arduous character of the Prince, 
while the author took the brief, but important part of the 
Ghost, which required person, deportment, judgment, and 
voice, with a delivery distinct, solemn, and impressive. All 
the elements of a great actor were needed for the due per- 
formance of “the buried majesty of Deumark*.” 

It may be observed, in passing, that at the period of our 
drama, such as it existed-in the hands of Shakespeare’s 
immediate predecessors, authors were most commonly ac- 
tors also. Such was the case with Greene, Marlowe’, 
Lodge, Peele, probably Nash, Munday, Wilson, and others: 
the same practice, prevailed with some of their successors, 
Ben Jonson, Heywood, Webster, Field, &c.; but at a some- 
what later date dramatists do not usually appear to have 


1 “ His name is printed, as the custom was in those times, amongst 
those of the other players, before some old plays, but without any 
Fae account of what sort of parts he used to play; and though 

have inquired, I never could meet with any further account of him 
this way, than that the top of his performance was the Ghost in his 
own’ Hamlet.’”—Rowe’s Life. Shakespeare’s name stands first 
among the players of ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” and fifth among 
those of ‘+ Sejanus.” 

2 From a MS. Epitaph upon Burbage, (who died in 1619,) sold 
among the books of the late Mr. Heber, we find that he was the orig- 
inal Hamlet, Romeo, Prince Henry, Henry V., Richard III., Mac- 
beth, Brutus, Coriolanus, Shylock, Lear, Pericles, and Othello, in 
Shakespeare’s Plays: in those of other dramatists he was Jeronimo, 
in Kyd’s “‘ Spanish Tragedy ;” Antonio, in Marston’s “ Antonio and 
Mellida ;” Frankford, in T. Heywood’s ‘* Woman killed with Kind- 
ness ;” Philaster, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of that name ; 
Amintor, in their “ Maid’s Tragedy.”—See “‘ The Alleyn Papers,” 
printed by the Shakespeare Society, p. xxx. Ona subsequent page 
we have inserted the whole passage relating to his characters from 
the Epitaph on Burbage. 

3 Mr. Thomas Campbell, in his Life of Shakespeare, prefixed to 
the edition, in one volume, 1835, was, we believe, the first to remark 
upon the almost absolute necessity of having a good, if not a great 
actor, for the part of the Ghost in ‘* Hamlet.” 

4 It seems from an obscure ballad upon Marlowe’s death, (handed 
down to usin MS., and quoted in ‘“‘ New Particulars regarding the 
Works of Shakespeare,’”’ Svo. 1836,) that he had broken his leg while 
acting at the Curtain Theatre, which was considered a judgment 
ipon him for his irreligious and lawless life. 


‘* Both day and night would he blaspheme, 
And day and night would sweare ; 
As if his life was. but a dreame, 
Not ending in despaire. 


“ A poet was he of repute, 
And wrote full many a playe; 
Now strutting in a silken sute, 
Now begging by the way. 


“He had alsoe a player beene 
Upon the Curtaine stage, 
But brake his leg in one lewd scene, 
When in his early age. 


‘He was a fellow to all those 
That did God’s lawes reject ; 
Consorting with the Christian’s foes, 
And men of ill aspect,” &c. 


The ballad consists of twenty-four similar stanzas. of Marlowe’s 


death the author thus writes : 


** His lust was lawlesse as his life, 
And brought about his death, 


trodden the stage. We have no hint that Dekker, Chap- 
man, or Marston, though contemporary with Ben Jonson, 
were actors; and Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, Middleton, 
Daborne, and Shirley, who may be said to have followed 
them, as far as we now know, never had anything to do with 
the performance of their own dramas, or of those of other 
poets. In their day the two departments of author and 
actor seem to have been generally distinct, while the con- 
trary was certainly the case some years anterior to the de- 
mise of Elizabeth. 

It is inspossible to determine, almost impossible to guess, 
what Shakespeare had or had not written in 1589. That 
he had chiefly employed his pen in the revival, alteration, 
and improvement of existing dramas we are strongly dis- 
posed to believe, but that he had not ventured upon origi- 
nal composition it would be much too bold to assert, “The 
Comedy of Errors” we take to be one of the pieces, which, 
having been first written by an inferior dramatist®, was 
heightened and amended by Shakespeare, perhaps about 
the date of which we are now speaking, and “ Loye’s La- 
bour’s Lost,” or “The T'wo Gentlemen of Verona,” may have 
been original compositions brought upon the stage prior to 
1590. We also consider it more than probable that “ Titus 
Andronicus” belongs even to an earlier period; but we feel 
satisfied, that although Shakespeare had by this time given 
clear indications of powers superior to those of any of his 
rivals, he could not» have written any of his greater works 
until some years afterwards’. With regard to productions 
unconnected with the stage, there are several pieces among 
his scattered poems, and some of his sonnets’, that indispu- 
tably belong to an earlier part of his life. A young man, 
so gifted, would not, and could not, wait until he was five 
or six and twenty before he made considerable and most 
succesful attempts at poetical composition; and we feel 
morally certain that “ Venus and Adonis” was in being 


For ina deadly mortal strife, 
Striving to stop the breath 


Of one who was his rival foe, 
With his owne dagger slaine, 
He groan’d and word spoke never moe, 
Piere’t through the eye and braine.”’ 


Which pretty exactly accords with the tradition of the mode in 
which he came to his end, in a scuffle with a person of the name of 
Archer: the register of his death at St. Nicholas, Deptford, ascertains 
the name :—“ Ist June, 1593. Christopher Marlowe slain by Francis 
Archer.’ He was just dead when Peele wrote his ‘* Honour of the 
Garter,’ in 1593, and there spoke of him as “ unhappy in his end,” 
and as having been ‘‘the Muses’ darling for his verse.” 

5 See pp. ix. and xiii., where it is shown that there was an old 
drama, acted at Court in 1573 and 1582, called “The History of Er- 
ror”? in one case, and ‘‘The History of Ferrar’’? in the other. See 
also the Introduction to ‘* The Comedy of Errors.” 

6 Upon this point we cannot agree with Mr. F. G. Tomlins, who 
has written a very sensible and clever work called “A brief view of 
the English Drama,” 12mo, 1840, where he argues that Shakespeare 
probably began with original composition, and not with the adapta- 
tion and alteration of works he found in possession of the stage when 
he joined the Lord Chamberlain’s players. We know that the earli- 
est charge against him by a fellow dramatist was, that he had availed 
himself of the productions of others, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that some of the plays upon which he was first employed were 
not by any means entirely his own: we allude among others to the 
three parts of ‘Henry VI.” It seems to us much more likely that 
Shakespeare in the first instance confined himself to alterations and 
improvements of the plays of predecessors, than that he at once found 
himself capable of inventing and constructing a great griginat 
drama. However. it is but fair to quote the words of Mr. 'lomlins. 
“Weare thus driven to the conclusion that his writing must haye 
procured him this distinction. What had he written? is the next 
question that presents itself. Probably or7ginal plays, for the adap- 
tation of the plays of others could scarcely be entrusted to the inex- 
perienced hands of a young genius, who had not manifested his know- 
ledge of stage matters by any productions of hisown. This kind of 
work would be jealously watched by the managers, and must ever 
have required great skill and experience. Shakespeare, mighty as he 
was, was human, and it is scarcely possible that a genius, so, ripe, 
so rich, so overflowing as his, should not have its enthusiasm kin- 
dled into an original production, and not by the mechanical botching 
of the inferior productions of others,” p. 31, 

Upon this passage we have only to remark that according to our 
view, it would have required much more “skill and experience” to 
write a new play, than merely to make additions to the speeches or 
scenes of an old one, 

7“ His sugar’d sonnets’? were handed about ‘‘ among his private 
friends” many years before they were printed: Francis Meres men- 
tions them in the words we have quoted, in 1599. 
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anterior to Shakespeare’s quitting Stratford’. It bears all | 
the marks of youthful vigour, of strong passion, of luxuriant 
imagination, together with a force and originality of ex- | 
pression which betoken the first efforts of a great mind, not 
always well regulated in its taste: it seems to have been | 
written in the open air of a fine country like Warwickshire, | 
with all the fresbuess of the recent impression of natural | 
objects; and we will go so far as to say, that we do not 
think eyen Shakespeare himself could have produced it, in 
the form it bears, after he had reached the age of forty. It 
was quite new in its class, being founded upon ho model, 
either ancient or modern: nothing like it had been attempted | 
before, and nothing comparable to it was produced after- | 
wards’. Thus in 1593 he might eall it, in the dedication to 
Lord Southampton, “the first heir of his invention” ina 
double sense, not merely because it was the first printed, 
but because it was the first written of his productions. 

The information we now possess enables us at once to 
reject the story, against the truth of which Malone elabo- 
rately argued, that Shakespeare’s earliest employment at a 
theatre was holding the horses of noblemen and gentlemen 
who visited it, and that he had under him a number of lads 
who were known as “Shakespeare’s boys.” Shiels in his 
“ Lives of the Poets,’ (published in 1758 in the name of 
Cibber) was the first to give currency to this idle inven- 
tion: it was repeated by Dr. Johnson, and has often been 
reiterated since; and we should hardly have thought it | 
worth notice now, if it had not found a place in many modern 
accounts of our great dramatist®. The company to which 
he attached himself had not unfrequently performed in | 
Stratford, and at that date the Queen’s Players and the | 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants seem sometimes to have been 
confounded in the provinces, although the difference was 
well understood in London; some of the chief members 
of it had come from his own part of the country, and even 
from the very town in which he was born; and he was not 
in a station of life, nor so destitute of means and friends, as 
to have been reduced to such an extremity. 

Besides having written “Venus and Adonis” before he 
eame to London, Shakespeare may also haye composed its 
counterpart, “ Lucrece,” which, as our readers are aware, 
first appeared in print in 1594. It is ina different stanza, 
and in some respects in a different style ; and after he joined | 
the Blackfriars company, the author may possibly have | 
added parts, (such, for instance, as the long and minute de-| 
scription of the siege of Troy in the tapestry) which indi- 
vate a closer acquaintance with the modes and habits of 
society; but even here no knowledge is displayed that 
might not have been aequired in Warwickshire. As he had 

i 
1 Malone was of opinion that “ Venus and Adonis” was not writ- | 


ten until after Shakespeare came to London, because in one stanza | 
it contains arf allusion to the stage, 


| 
| 


“‘ And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did drain.” 

Surely, such a passage might have been written bya person who had 
never seen a play in London, or even seen a play at all. The stace- | 
knowledge it displays is merely that of a schoolboy. oe 

2 The work that comes nearest to it, in some respects, is Marlowe's | 
“Hero and Leander ;” but it was not printed until 1598, and althouch 
its author was killed in 1593, he may have seen Shakespeare’s ‘ Ve- 
nus and Adonis” in manuscript: it is quite as probable, as that 
Shakespeare had seen ‘* Hero and Leander” before it was printed 
Marston’s ‘‘ Pygmalion’s Image,” published five years after “ Venus 
and Adonis,” is a gross exaggeration of its style; and Barkstead’s 
“ Myrrha the Mother of Adonis” is a poor and coarse imitation: the 
same poet’s “Hiren, or the Fair Greek,” is of a similar character 
Shirley’s ‘‘ Narcissus,” which must have been written many years 
afterwards, is a production of the same class as Marston’s “ Pygma- 
lion,” but in better taste. ‘The poem called “Salmasis and Herma- 
phroditus,” first printed in 1602, and assigned to Francis Beaumont 
in 1640, when it was republished by Blaicklock the bookseller, we do 
not believe to have been the authorship of Beaumont, and it is rather 
an imitation of ‘‘ Hero and Leander” than of “ Venus and Adonis.” 
At the date when it originally came out (1602) Beaumont was only 
sixteen, and the first edition has no name nor initials to the address 
“To Calliope,” to which Blaicklock in 1640, for his own book-selling 
purposes, thought fit to add the letters F. B. In the same way, and 
with the same object, he changed the initials to a commendatory 
poem from A. F to I. F., in order to make it appear as if John | 
“letcher had applauded ,his friend’s early verses. These are facts 
that hitherto have escaped observation. perhaps, on account of the 
extreme rarity of copies of the original impression of “ Salmasis and 
Hermaphroditus,” preventing a comparison of it with Blaicklock’s | 


exhibited the wantonness of lawless passion in “ Venus and 
Adonis,” he followed it by the exaltation of matron-like 


| chastity in “ Luerece ;” and there is, we think, nothing in the 


latter poem which a young man of one or two and i eh? 
so endowed, might not have written. Neither is it at all 
impossible that he had done something in connexion with 
the stage while he was yet resident in his native town, and 
before he had made up his mind to quit it. If his “inclina- 
tion for poetry and acting,” to repeat Aubrey’s words, were 
so strong, it may have led him to have both written and 
acted. He may have contributed temporary prologues or 
epilogues, and without supposing him yet to have possessed 
any extraordinary art as # dramatist—only to be acquired 
by practice,—he may have inserted speeches and occasional 
passages in older plays: he may even have assisted some 
of the companies in getting up, and performing the dramas 
they represented in or near Stratford, We own that this 
conjecture appears to us at least plausible, and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants (known as the Earl of Leicester’s 
players until 1587) may have experienced his utility in 
both departments, and may have held out strong induce- 
ments to so promising a novice to continue his assistance by 
accompanying them to London. 

What we have here said seems a natural and easy way 
of accounting for Shakespeare’s station as a sharer at the 
Blackfriars theatre in 1589, about three years after we sup- 
pose him to have finally adopted the profession of an actor, 
and to have come to London for the purpose of pursuing it. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The earliest allusion to Shakespeare in Spenser’s ‘ Tears of 
the Muses,” 1591. Proofs of its applicability—What 
Shakespeare had probably by this date written—Edmund 
Spenser of Kingsbury, Warwickshire. No other dramatist 
of the time merited the character given by Spenser. Greene, 
Kyd, Lodge, Peele, Marlowe, and Lyly, and their several 
claims: that of Lyly supported by Malone. Temporary 
cessation of dramatic performances in London. Prevalence 
of the Plague in 1592. Probability or improbability that 
Shakespeare went to Italy. 


We come now to the earliest known allusion to Shakespeare 
as a dramatist; and although his surname is not given, we 
apprehend that there can be no hesitation in applying what 
is said to him: it is contained in Spenser’s “Tears of the 
Muses,” a poem printed in 15915. The application of the 
passage to Shakespeare has been much contested, but the 


fraudulent reprint, which also contains various pieces to which, it is 
known, Beaumont had no pretensions. To afford the better means of 
comparison, and as we know of only one copy of the edition of 1602, 
we subjoin the title-page prefixed to it : Salmasis and Hermaphroditus. 
Salmacida spolia sine sanguine et sudore. Imprinted at London for 
John Hodgets, &c. 1602.” 4to, 

_ 3 Itis almost to be wondered that the getters up of this piece of 
information did not support it by reference to Shakespeare’s obvious 
knowledge of horses and horsemanship, displayed in so many parts 
of his works. The description of the horse in “ Venus and Adonis”? 
will at once occur to every body; and how much it was admired at 
the time is evident from the fact, that it was plagiarised so soon after 
it was published. (See the Introduction.) For his judgment of 
skill in riding, among other passages, see his account of Lamord’s 
horsemanship in “Hamlet.?? The propagators and supporters of 
the horse-holding anecdote ought to have added, that Shakespeare 
probably derived his minute and accurate acquaintance with the 
subject from his early observation of the skill of the English nobility 
and gentry, after they had remounte2 at the play-house door :— 


“But chiefly skill to ride seu ns a science 
Proper to gentle blood.”—Spenser’s F. Q. b. ii. c. 4. 


4 We have already stated that although in 1386 only one un- 
named company performed in, Stratford, in the very next year 
(that in which we have supposed Shakespeare to have become a resu- 
lar actor) five companies were entertained in the borough : one of 
these consisted of the players of the Barl of Leicester, to whom the 
Blackfriars theatre belonged ; and it is very possible that Shakespeare 
at that date exhibited before his fellow-townsmen in his new pro- 
fessional capacity. Before this time his performances at Stratford 
may have been merely of an amateur description. It is, at all events, 
a striking ¢iroumstance, that in 1586 only one company performed 
and that in 1587 such extraordinary encouragement was given te 
theatricals in Stratford, ; % 


5 Malone (Shakspeare by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 168) says that Spen- 
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difficulty in our mind is, how the lines are to be explained 
by reference to any other dramatist of the time, even sup- 
posing, as we have supposed and believe, that our great 
poet was at this period only rising into notice as a writer for 
the stage. We will first quote the lines, literatim as they 
stand in the edition of 1591, and afterwards say something 
of the claims of others to the distinction they confer. 


‘¢ And he the man, whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and Truth to imitate, 
With kindly counter under Mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late: 
With whom all joy and jolly meriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 
“Tn stead thereof scofiing Scurrilitie, 
And seorntull Follie with contempt is crept, 
Rolling in rymes:of shameless ribaudrie, 
Without regard or due Decorum kept: 
Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 
And doth the Learned’s taske upon him take. 
“ But that same gentle Spirit, from whose pen 
Large streames of honnie and sweete Nectar flowe, 
Scorning the boldnes of such base-borne men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle Cell, 
Than so himselfe to mocxerie to sell.” 


The most striking of these lines, with reference to our 
present inquiry, is, 


’ “Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late ;” 


and hence, if it stood alone, we might infer that Willy, who- 
ever he might be, was actually dead; but the latter part 
of the third stanza we have quoted shows us in what’sense 
the word “dead” is to be understood: Willy was “dead” 
as far as regarded the admirable dramatic talents he had 
already displayed, which had enabled him, even before 
1591, to outstrip all living rivalry, and to afford the most 
certain indications of the still greater things Spenser saw he 
would accomplish: he was “ dead,” because he 
‘*¢ Doth rather choose to sit in idle Cell, 
Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell.” 


It is to be borne in mind that these stanzas, and six 
others, are put into the mouth of Thalia, whose lamenta- 
tion on the degeneracy of the stage, especially in comedy, 
follows those of Calliope and Melpomene. Rowe, under 
the impression that the whole passage referred to Shake- 
speare, introduced it into his “ Life,” in his first edition of 
1709, but silently withdrew it in his second edition of 1714: 
his reason, perhaps, was that he did not see how, before 
1591, Shakespeare could have shown that he merited the 
character given of him and his productions— 


‘¢ And he the man, whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and Truth to imitate.” 


Spenser knew what the object of his eulogy was capable 
of doing, as well, perhaps, as what he had done; and we 
have established that more than a year before the publica- 
tion of these lines, Shakespeare had risen to be a distin- 
guished member of the Lord Chamberlain’s company, and 
a sharer in the undertaking at the Blackfriars. Although 


ser’s ‘‘ Tears of the Muses”? was published in 1590, but the volume 
in which it first appeared bears date in 1591. It was printed with 
some other pieces under the title of ‘‘Complaints. Containing sun- 
drie small Poems of the Worlds Vanitie. Whereof the next Page 
maketh mention. By Ed. Sp. London. Imprinted for William 
Ponsonbie, &c. 1591.” It will be evident from what follows in our 
text, that a year is of considerable importance to the question. 

1 Perhaps it was printed off before his ‘‘ Bartholemew Fair’? was 
acted in 1614; or perhaps, the comedy being a new one, Ben Jonson 
did not think he hada right to publish it to the detriment of the 
company (the servants of the Princess Elizabeth) by whom it had 
been purchased, and produced. 

2 Such as ‘‘ The Widow,” written soon after 1613, in which he was 
assisted by Fetcher and Middleton; ‘‘ The Case is Altered,” printed 
in 1609, in which his coadjutors are not known; and ‘ Eastward 
Ho!” published in 1607, in which he was joined by Chapman and 
Marston : this last play exposed the authors to great danger of pun- 
ishment. 

3 We are not to be understood as according in the ascription to 
Shakespeare of various plays imputed to him in the folio of 1664, and 


| to this questién, have led to the same result. 


ane ——— 


we feel assured that he had not composed any of his great- 
est works before 1591, he may have done much, besides 
what has come down to us, amply to warrant Spenser. in 
applauding him beyond all his theatrical contemporaries. 
His earliest printed plays, “Romeo and Juliet,” “ Richard 
Il,” and “ Richard IIL,” bear date in 1597; but it is indis- 
putable that he had at that time written considerably more, 
and part of what he had so written is contained in the folio 
of 1623, never having made its appearance in any earlier 
form. When Ben Jonson published the large volume of 
his “ Works” in 16161, he excluded several comedies in 
which he had been aided by other poets’, and re-wrote part 
of “Sejanus,” because, as is supposed, Shakespeare, (who 
performed in it, and whom Jonson terms a “ happy genius,”) 
had assisted him in the composition of the tragedy as it 
was originally acted. The player-editors of the folio of 
Shakespeare's “Comedies, Tragedies, and Histories,” in 
16238, may have thought it right to pursue the same course, 
excepting in the case of the three parts of “Henry VL.:” 
the poet, or poets, who had contributed to these histories 
(perhaps i ee and Greene) had been then dead thirty 
years ; but with respect to other pieces, persons still living, 
whether authors or booksellers, might have joint claims 
upon them, and hence their exclusion®, We only pe this 
as a possible circumstance; but we are persuaded that 
Shakespeare, early in his theatrical life, must have written 
much, in the way of revivals, alterations, or joint produc- 
tions with other poets, which has been forever lost. We 
here, as before, conclude that none of his greatest original 
dramatic productions had come from his pen; but if in 1591 
he had only brought out “'The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
and “ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,” they are so infinitely superior 
to the best works of his predecessors, that the justice of the 
tribute paid by Spenser to his genius would at once be ad 
mitted. At all events, if before 1591 he had not accom 
plished, by any means, all that he was capable of, he had 
given the clearest indications of high genius, abundantly 
sufficient to justify the anticipation of Spenser, that he was 
a man 


‘whom Nature’s selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and Truth to imitate :” 


a passage which in itself admirably comprises, and com- 
presses nearly all the excellences of which dramatic poetry 
is susceptible—the mockery of nature, and the imitation of 
truth. 

» Another point not hitherto noticed, because not hitherto 
known, is, that there is some little ground for thinking, that 
Spenser, if not a Warwickshire man, was at one time resi- 
dent in Warwickshire, and later in life he may have become 
acquainted with Shakespeare. His birth had been conjec- 
turally placed in 1553*, and on the authority of some lines 
in his “ Prothalamion” it has been supposed that he was 
born in London: East Smithfield, near the Tower, has also 
been fixed upon as the part of the town where he first 
drew breath; but the parish registers in that neighbour- 
hood have been searched in vain for a record of the event*. 
An Edmund Spenser unquestionably dwelt at Kingsbury, 
in Warwickshire, in 1569, which was the year when the 
author of “The Faerie Queene” went to Cambridge, and 


elsewhere. We believe that he was concerned in ‘The Yorkshire 
Tragedy,” and that he may have contributed some parts of ‘* Arden 
of Feversham ;” but in spite of the ingenious letter, published at 
Edinburgh in 1833, we do not think that he aided Fletcher in writ- 
ing ‘‘ The T'wo Noble Kinsmen,” and there is nota single passage 
in “The Birth of Merlin”? which is worthy of his most careless mo- 
ments. Of “The first part of Sir John Oldcastle’? we have else- 
where spoken; and several other supposititious dramas in the folio 
of 1664, which certainly would have done little credit to Shake- 
speare, have also been ascertained to be the work of other dramatists. 

4 This date has always appeared to us too late, recollecting that 
Spenser wrote some blank-verse sonnets, prefixed to Vandernoodt’s 
“Theatre for Worldlings,” printed in 1569. It he were born in 
1553, in 1569 he was only in his sixteenth year, and the sonnets to 
which we refer do not read like the productions of a very young man. 

5 Chalmers was a very dilligent inquirer into such matters, and he 
could discover no entry of the kind. See his ‘‘ Supplemental Apol- 
ogy,” p. 22\ Subsequent investigations, instituted with reference 
Oldys is responsible 
for the statement. 
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was admitted a sizer at Rembroke Oollege. The fact that 
Edmund Spenser (a rather unusual combination of names’) 
was an inhabitant of Kingsbury in 1569 is established by 
the muster-book of Warwickshire, preserved in the state- 

aper office, to which we have before had occasion to refer, 
ba it does not give the ages of the parties. This Edmund 
Spenser may possibly have been the father of the poet, 
(whose Christian name is no where recorded) and if it were 
the one or the other, it seems to afferd a link of connexion, 
however slight, between Spenser and Shakespeare, of which 
we have had no previous knowledge. Spenser was at least 
eleven years older than Shakespeare, but their early resi- 
dence in the same part of the kingdom may have given 
rise to an intimacy afterwards’: Spenser must have appre- 
ciated and admired the genius of Shakespeare, and the au- 
thor of “The Tears of the Muses,” at the age of thirty- 
seven, may have paid a merited tribute to his young friend 
of twenty-six, 

The Edmund Spenser of Kingsbury may have been en- 
tirely a different person, of a distinct family, and perhaps 
we are disposed to lay too much stress upon a mere colncl- 
dence of names; but we may be forgiven for clinging to 
the conjecture that he may have been the author of “The 
Faerie Queene,” and that the greatest romantic poet of this 
country was upon terms of friendship and cordiality with 
the greatest dramatist of the world. This circumstance, 
with which we were unacquainted when we wrote the In- 
troduction to “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” may appear 
to give new point, and a more certain application, to the 
well-remembered lines of that drama (Act y. se. 1.) in which 
Shakespeare has been supposed to refer to the death of 
Spenser*, and which may have been a subsequent insertion, 
for the sake of repaying by one poet a debt of gratitude to 
the other. 

Without taking into consideration what may have been 
lost, if we are asked what we think it likely that Shake- 
speare had written in and before 1591, we should answer, 
that he had altered and added to three parts of “ Henry 
VI,” that he had written, or aided in writing, “Titus An- 
dronicus,” that he had revived and amended “ The Comedy 
of Errors,” and that he had composed “ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” and “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Thus, look- 
ing only at his extant works, we see that the eulogy of 
Spenser was well warranted by the plays Shakespeare, at 
that early date, had produced. 

If the evidence upon this point were even more scaniy, 
we should be convinced that by “our pleasant Willy,” Spem 
ser meant William Shakespeare, by the fact that such a 
character as he gives could belong to no other dramatist of 
the time. Greene can have no pretensions to it, nor Lodge, 
nor Kyd, nor Peele; Marlowe had never touched comedy : 
but if these have no title to the praise that they had mocked 
nature and imitated truth, the claim put in by Malone for 
Lyly is little short of absurd. Lyly was, beyond dispute, 
the most artificial and affected writer of his day: his 
dramas have nothing like nature or truth in them; and if it 
could be established that Spenser and Lyly were on the 
most intimate footing, even the exaggerate admiration of 
the fondest friendship could hardly have carried Spenser to 


1 And belonging to no other family at that time, as far as our re- 
searches have extended. It has been too hastily concluded that the 
Spenser whom Turberville addressed from Russia, in some epistles 
printed at the end of his “ Tragical Tales,” 1587, was not the poet. 
Taking Wood’s representation, that these letters were written as 
early as 1569, it is still very possible that the author of ‘“‘ The Faerie 
Queene” was the person to whom they were sent: he was a very 
young man, it is true, but perhaps not quite so young as has been 
imagined. 

2 Nobody has been able even to speculate where Spenser was at 
school ;—possibly at Kingsbury. Drayton was also a Warwickshire 
man. 

3 Differences of opinion, founded upon discordances of contempo- 
raneous, or nearly contemporaneous, representations, have prevailed 
respecting the extreme poverty of Spenser at the time of his death. 
There is no doubt that he had a pension of 50d. a year (at least 250J. 
of our present money) from the royal bounty, which probably he 
received to the last. At the same time we think there is much plau- 
sibility in the story that Lord Burghley stood in the way of some 
special pecuniary gift from Elizabeth. The Rev. H. J. Todd disbe- 
lieves it, and in his ‘‘ Life of Spenser” calls it “a calumny,” on the 
foundation of the pension, without considering, perhaps, that the 
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the extreme to which he has gone in his “Tears of the 
Muses.” If Malone had wished to point out a dramatist of 
that day to whom the words of Spenser could by no ‘possi 
bility fitly apply; he could not have made a better choice 
than when he fixed upon Lyly. However, he labours the 
contrary position with great pertinacity and considerable 
ingenuity, and it is extraordinary how a man of much read- 
ing, and of sound judgment upon many points of literary 
discussion, could impose upon himself and be led so far 
from the truth, by the desire to establish a novelty. At all 
events, he might have contented himself with an endeavour 
to prove the negative as regards Shakespeare, without going 
the strange length of attempting to make out the affirma- 
tive as regards Lyly. 

We do not for an instant admit the right of any of Shake- 
speare’s predecessors or contemporaries to the tribute of 
Spenser ; but Malone might have made out a case for any 
of them with more plausibility than for Lyly. Greene was 
a writer of fertile fancy, but choked and smothered by the 
overlaying of scholastic learning : Kyd was a man of strong 
natural parts, and a composer of vigorous lines: Lodge was a 
poet of genius, though not in the department of the drama: 
Peele had an elegant mind, and was a smooth and agreea- 
ble versifier ; while Marlowe was gifted with a soaring and 
a daring spirit, though unchecked by a well-regulated taste : 
but all had more nature in their dramas than Lyly, who 
generally chose classical or mythological subjects, and dealt 
with those subjects with a wearisome monotony of style, 
with thoughts quaint, conceited, and violent, and with an 
utter absence of force and distinctness in his characteriza- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to enter farther into this part of the 
question, because, we think, it is now established that Spen- 
ser’s lines might apply to Shakespeare as regards the date 
of their publication, and indisputably applied with most 
felicitous exactness to the works he has left behind him. 

With regard to the lines which state, that Willy 


“Doth rather choose to sit in idle Cell, 
Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell,” 


we have already shown that in 1589 there must have been 
some compulsory cessation of theatrical performances, 
which affeeted not only offending, but unoffending eompa- 
nies : hence the certificate, or more properly remonstrance, 
of the sixteen sharers in the Blackfriars. The choir-boys 
of St. Paul’s were silenced for bringing “ matters of state 
and religion” on their stage, when they introduced Martin 
Mar-prelate into one of their dramas: and the players of 
the Lord Admiral and Lord Strange were prohibited from 
acting, as far as we can learn, on a similar ground. The in- 
terdiction of performances by the children of Paul’s was 
persevered in for about ten years; and although the public 
companies (after the completion of some inquiries by com- 
missioners specially appointed) were allowed again to fol- 
low their vocation, there ean be no doubt that there was a 
temporary suspension of all theatrical exhibitions in Lon- 
don. This suspension commenced a short time before 
Spenser wrote his “Tears of the Muses,” in which he 
notices the silence of Shakespeare. f: 
epigram, attributed to Spenser, may have been occasioned by the 
obstruction by the Lord Treasurer of some additional proof of the 
Queen's admiration for the author of “The Faerie Queene.’ Fuller 
first published the anecdote in his ‘‘ Worthies,” 1662; but sixty years 
earlier, and within a very short time after the death of Spenser, the 
story was current, for we find the lines in Manningham’s Diary, 
peed MS. 5353) under the date of May 4, 1602: they are thus intro- 

uced: 

‘When her Majesty had given order that Spenser should have a 
reward for his poems, but Spenser could have nothing, he presented 
her with these verses : 


“Tt pleased your Grace upon a time 
To grant me reason for my rhyme; 
But from that time until this season. 
I heard of neither rhyme nor reason.” 


The wording differs slightly from Fuller’s copy. We add the fol- 
lowing epigram upon the death of Spenser, also on the authority of 
Manningham :— 
“ In Spenserum. 
“ Famous alive, and dead, here is the odds; 
Then god of poets, now poet of the gods.’ 
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We have no means of ascertaining how long the order, 
inhibiting theatrical performances generally, was persevered 
in; but the plague broke out in London in 1592, and in the 
autumn of the year, when the number of deaths was great- 
est, “the Queen’s players’,” in their progress round the 
country, whither they wandered when thus prevented from 
acting in the metropolis, performed at Chesterton, near 
Cambridge, to the great annoyance of the heads of the uni- 
versity. . 

Tt was at this juncture, probably, if indeed he ever were 
in that country, that Shakespeare visited Italy. Mr. C. 
Armitage Brown, in his very clever, and in many respects 
original work, “Shakespeare’s Autobiogra hical Poems,” 
has maintained the affirmative with great confidence, and has 
brought into one view all the internal evidence afforded by 
the productions of our great dramatist. External evidence 
there is none, since not even a tradition of such a journey 
has descended to us. We own that the internal evidence, 
in our estimation, is by no means as strong as it appeared 
to Mr. Brown, who has evinced great ingenuity and ability 
in the conduct of his case, and has made as much as_possl- 
ble of his proofs. He dwells, among other things, upon the 
fact, that there were no contemporaneous translations of the 
tales on which “The Merchant of Venice” and “ Othello” 
are founded; but Shakespeare may have understood as 
much Italian as answered his purpose without having gone 
to Venice, For the same reason we lay no stress upon the 
recently-discovered fact, (not known when Mr. Brown 
wrote) that Shakespeare constructed his “ Twelfth Night” 
with the aid of one or two Italian comedies; they may 
have found their way into England, and he may have read 
them in the original language. That Shakespeare was ca- 
pable of translating Italian sufficiently for his own pur- 
poses, we are morallygcertain ; but we think that if he had 
travelled to Venice, Verona, or Florence, we should have 
had more distinct and positive testimony of the fact in his 
works than can be adduced from them, 

Other authors of the time have left such evidence behind 
them as cannot be disputed. Lyly tells us so distinctly in 
more than one of his pieces, and Rich informs us that he 
became acquainted with the novels he translated on the 
other side of the Alps: Daniel goes the length of letting 
us know where certain of his sonnets were composed: 
Lodge wrote some of his tracts abroad: N ash gives us the 
places where he met particular persons ; and his friend 
Greene admits his obligations to Italy and Spain, whither 
he had travelled early in life in pursuit of letters. In truth, 
at that period and afterwards, there seems to have been a 
prevailing rage for foreign travel, and it extended itself to 
mere actors, as well as to poets; for we know that William 
Kempe was in Rome in 1601’, during the interval between 
the time when, for some unexplained reason, he quitted the 
company of the Lord Chamberlain’s players, and joined 
that of the Lord Admiral®, Although we do not believe 
that ShakeSpeare ever was in Italy, we admit that we are 
without evidence to prove a negative; and he may have 


t They consisted of the company under the leadership of Lawrence 
Dutton, one of the two associations acting at this period under the 
Queen’s name. Both were unconnected with the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s servants. 

2 See Mr. [alliwell’s ‘*Ludus Coventrie” (printed for the Shake- 

Rowley, in his ‘‘ Search for Money,” speaks 
who, it seems, had wagered a certain 
sum of money that he would go to Rome and back in a given num- 
ber of days. In the introduction to the reprint of that rare tract, by 
the Percy Society, i is shown that Kempe also danced a morris in 
France. These cirsumstances were unknown to the Rev. A. Dyce, 
when he supetintended a republication of Kempe’s ‘*‘ Nine Days 
Wonder,” 1609 for the Camden Society. 

3 It isa new fact that Kempe at any time quitted the company 
playing at the Blackfriars and Globe theatres: it is however indis- 
putable, and we have it on the authority of Henslowe’s Diary, where 
payments are tecorded to Kempe, and where entries are also made for 
the expenses of dresses supplied to himin 1602, These memoranda 
Malone overlooked, when the MS., belonging to Dulwich College, 
was in his hands; but they may be very important with reference 
to the dates of some of Shakespeare’s plays, and the particular actors 
engaged in them: they also account for the non-appearance of 
Kempe’s name in the royal license granted in May, 1603, to the com- 
pany to which he had belonged. Mr. Dyce attributes the omission 


of Kempe’s name in that instrument to his death, because, in the 


speare Society), p. 410. 
of this expedition by Kernpe, 


gone there without having left behind him any distinct 
record of the fact. At the date to which we are now ad- 
verting he might certainly have had a convenient opportu- 
nity for doing so, in consequence of the temporary prohibi- 
tion of dramatic performances in London. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Death of Robert Greene in 1592, and publication of his 
“ Groatsworth of Wit,” by H. Chettle. Greene’s address 
to Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, and his envious mention of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s- offence at Chettle, and the 
apology of the latter in his ‘¢ Kind-heart’s Dream.’ The 
character of Shakespeare there given. Second allusion by 
Spenser to Shakespeare in ‘ Colin Clout’s come home 
again,” 1594. The ‘‘ gentle Shakespeare.” Change in the 
character of his composition between 1591 and 1594: his 
‘ Richard II.” and ‘“ Richard II.” 


Durine the prevalence of the infectious malady of 1592, 
although not in consequence of it, died one of the most no- 
torious and distinguished of the literary men of the time,— 
Robert Greene. He expired on the 3d of September, 1592, 
and left behind him a work purporting to have been writ- 
ten during his last illness: it was published a few months 
afterwards by Henry Chettle, a fellow dramatist, under the 
title of “ A Groatsworth of Wit, bought with a Million of 
Repentance,” bearing the date of 1592, and preceded by an 
address from Greene “To those Gentlemen, his quondam 
acquaintance, who spend their wits in making Plays.” Here 
we meet with the second notice of Shakespeare, not indeed 
by name, but with such a near approach to it, that nobody 
ean entertain a moment’s doubt that he was intended. It 
is necessary to quote the whole passage, and to observe, 
before we do so, that Greene is addressing himself particu- 
larly to Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, and urging them to 
break off all connexion with players’ :—* Base minded men 
all three of you, if by my misery ye be not warned; for 
unto none of you, like me, sought those burs to cleave ; 
those puppets, I mean, that speak from our mouths, those 
anticks garnished in our colours. Is it not strange that I, 
to whom they all have been beholding ; is it not like that 
you, to whom they have all been beholding, shall (were ye 
in that case that [ am now) be both of them at once for- 
saken? Yes, trust them not; for there is an upstart crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that with his Ziger’s heart 
wrapp'd in a player's hide, supposes he is as well able 
to bombast our blank-verse, as the best of you: and, being 
an absolute Johannes Fae-totum, is, in his own conceit, 
the only Shake-scene in a country. O! that I might en- 
treat your rare wits to be employed in more profitable 
courses, and let these apes imitate your past excellence, 
and never more acquaint. them with your admired inven- 
tions.” 

The chief and obvious purpose of this address is to in- 


register of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Chalmers found an entry, dated 
Nov. 2, 1603, of the burial of ‘‘ William Kempe, « man,” ‘There 
were doubtless many men of the common names of William Kempe ; 
and the William Kempe, who had acted Dogberry, Peter, &c., was 
certainly alive in 1605, and had by that date rejoined the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s servantes, then called ‘the King’s players.” The follow- 
ing unnoticed memoranda relating to him are extracted from Hens- 
lowe’s Diary : 

“Lent unto W™ Kempe, the 10 of Marche, 1602, in redy mony, 

twentye shillinges for his necesary uses, the some of xx’. 

“Lent unto W™ Kempe, the 22 of Auguste, 1602, to buye buck- 

ram to make a payer of gyentes hosse, the some of vs. 

“Pd unto the tyerman for mackynge of W™ Kempe’s sewt, and 

the boyes, the 4 Septembr 1602, some of viijs. 8¢.” 

4 We have some doubts of the authenticity of the ‘“ Groatsworth 
of Wit,” as a work by Greene. Chettle was a needy dramatist, and 
possibly wrote it in order to avail himself of the high popularity of 
Greene, then just dead. Falling into some discredit, in consequenca 
of the publication of it, Chettle re-asserted that it was by Greene, 
but he admitted that the manuscript from which it was printed was 
in his own hand-wniting : this circumstance he explained by stating 
that Greene’s copy was so illegible that he was obliged to transcribe 
it: “it was ill-written,” says Chettle, “‘as Greene’s hand was none 
of the best ;”? and therefore he re-wrote it. ; 
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duce Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele to cease to write for the 
stage ; and, in the course of his exhortation, Greene bitterly 
inveighs against “an upstart crow,” who had availed him- 
self of the dramatic labours of others, who imagined him- 
self able to write as. good blank-verse as any of his con- 
temporaries, who was a Johannes Fac-totum, and who, in 


his own opinion, was “the only SHAKE-scENE in a country.” | 


All this is clearly levelled at Shakespeare, under the pur- 
posely-perverted name of Shake-scene, and the words, 
“Tiger's heart wrapp’d in a player’s hide,” are a parody 
upon a line in a historical play, (most likely by Greene) 
“O, tiger’s heart wrapp’d in a woman’s hide,” from which 
Shakespeare had taken his “ Henry VI.” part iii? 

From hence it is evident that Shakespeare, near the end 
of 1592, had established such a reputation, and was so im- 
portant a rival of the dramatists, who, until he came for- 
ward, had kept undisputed possession of the stage, as to ex- 
cite the envy and enmity of Greene, even during his last and 
fatal illness. It also, we think, establishes another point not 
hitherto adverted to, viz. that our great poet possessed such 
variety of talent, that, for the purposes of the company of 
which he was a member, he could do anything that he 
might be called upon to perform : he was the Johannes Fac- 
totum of the association: he was an actor, and he was a 
writer of original plays, an adapter and improver of those 
already in existence, (some of them by Greene, Marlowe, 
Lodge, or Peele) and no doubt he contributed prologues or 
epilogues, and inserted scenes, speeches or passages on any 
temporary emergency. Having his ready assistance, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants required few other contribu- 
tions from rival dramatists? : Shakespeare was the /ohan- 
nes Kac-totum who could turn his hand to any thing con- 
nected with his profession, and who, in all probability, had 
thrown men like Greene, Lodge, and Peele, and even Mar- 
lowe himself, into the shade. In our view, therefore, the 
quotation we have made from the “Groatsworth of Wit” 
proves more than has been usually collected from it. 

It was natural and proper that Shakespeare should take 
offence at this gross and public attack: that he did there is 
no doubt, for we are told so by Chettle himself, the avowed 
editor of the “Groatsworth of Wit:’ he does not indeed 
mention Shakespeare, but he designates him so intelligibly 
that there is no room for dispute. Marlowe, also, and not 
without reason, complained of the manner in which Greene 
had spoken of him in the same work, but to him Chettle 


1 See this point more fully illustrated in the Introduction to | 
“Henry V1.” part iii. 

? At this date Peele had relinquished his connection with the com- 
pony occupying the Blackfriars theatre, to which as will be remem- 

ered, he was attached in 1589. How far the rising genius of Shake- 
speare, and his increased utility and importance, had contributed to 
the withdrawal of Peele, and to his junction with the rival assocla- 
tion acting under the name -of the Lord Admiral, it is impossible to 
determine. We have previously adverted to this point. 

3 There were not separate impressions of “ Kind-heart’s Dream”? 
in 1592, but the only three copies known vary in some minute par- 
ticulars: thus, with reference to these words, one impression at Ox- 
ford reads, ‘his fatious grace in writing,” and the other, correctly, as 
we have given it. ‘‘ Kind-heart’s Dream” has been re-printed, by 
the Percy Society, from the third copy in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum, 

4 More than ten years afterwards, Chettle paid another tribute to 
Shakespeare, under the name of Melicert, in his ‘ England’s Mourn- 
ing Garment:” the author is reproaching the leading poets of the 
day, Daniel, Warner, Chapman, Jonson, Drayton, Sackville, Dekker, 
&c., for not writing in honour of Queen Elizabeth, who was just 
dead* he thus addresses Shakespeare :— 


“Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 
Drop from his honied Muse one sable tear, 
To mourn her death that graced his desert, 
And to his lays open’d her royal ear. 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 
And sing her Rape, done by that Tarquin death.” 


This passage is important, with reference to the Royal encourage- 


plays at Court: Elizabeth had “ graced his desert,” and ‘ open’d her 
royal ear” to ‘“‘his lays.” Chettle did not long survive the publica- 
tion of “‘ England’s Mourning Garment” in 1603: he was dead in 
1607, as he is spoken of in Dekker’s “ Knight's Conjuring,”’ of that 
year, (there is in impression also without dateBand possibly a few 
months earlier) as a very corpulent ghost in the Elysian Fields. He 
had been originally a printer, then became a bookseller, and, finally, 
2 pamphleteer and dramatist. He was, in various degrees, concerned 
in about forty plays. 


| traordinary blunder, 
ment given to Shakespeare, in consequence of the approbation of his | 


made no apology, while to Shakespeare~he offered all the 


| amends in his power. 


His apology to Shakespeare is contained in a tract called 
“ Kind-heart’s Dream,’ which was published without date, 
but as Greene expired on 8d September, 1592, and Chettle 
tells us in “ Kind-heart’s Dream,” that Greene died “ about 
three months” before, it is certain that “ Kind-heart’s 
Dream ” came out prior to the end of 1592, as we now eal- 
culate the year, aad about three months before it expired, 
according to the reckoning of that period. The whole pas- 
sage relating to Marlowe and Shakespeare is highly inter- 
esting, and we therefore extract it entire— 


‘“‘ About three months since died M. Robert Greene, leay- 
ing many papers in sundry booksellers’ hands : among others 
his Groatsworth of Wit, in which a letter, written to divers 
play-makers, is offensively by one or two of them taken; and 
because on the dead they cannot be avenged, they wilfully 
forge in their conceits a living author, and after tossing it to 
and fro, no remedy but it must light on me. Howl nave, all 
the time of my conversing in printing, hindered the bitter in- 
veighing against scholars, it hath been very well known: and 
how in that I dealt, I can sufficiently prove. With neither 
of them, that take offence, was I acquainted; and with one 
of them [Marlowe] I care not if I never be: the other, [Shake- 
speare] whom at that time I did not so much spare, as since I 
wish I had, for that as I have moderated the heat of living 
writers, and might have used my own discretion (especially 
in such a case, the author being dead) that I did not I amas 
sorry as if the original fault had been my fault; because my- 
self have seen his demeanour no less civil, than he excellent 
in the quality he professes : besides, divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing, that approves his art. For 
the first, [Marlowe] whose learning I reverence, and at the 
perusing of Greene’s book struck out what then in conscience 
I thought he in some displeasure writ, or had it been true, 
yet to publish it was intolerable, him Iwould wish to use me 
no worse than I deserve.” 


The accusation of Greene against Marlowe had reference 
to the freedom of his religious opinions, of which it is not 
necessary here to say more: the attack upon Shakespeare 
we have already inserted and observed upon. In Chettle’s 
apology to the latter, one of the most noticeable points is 
the tribute he pays to our great dramatist’s abilities as an 
actor, “his demeanour no less civil, than he excellent in 
the quality he professes :” the word “ quality ” was applied, 
at that date, peculiarly and technically to acting, and the 
“quality” Shakespeare “ professed” was that of an actor. 
“ His facetious grace in writing*” is separately adverted to, 
and admitted, while “his uprightness ef dealing ” is attested, 
not only by Chettle’s own experience, but by the evidence of 
“divers of worship.” Thus the amends made to Shake- 
speare for the envious assault of Greene shows most deei- 
sively the high opinion entertained of him, towards the 
close of 1592, as an actor, an author, and a man‘. 

We have already inserted Spenser’s warm, but not less 
judicious and well-merited, eulogium of Shakespeare in 
1591, when in his “Tears of the Muses” he addresses him 
as Willy, and designates him 


‘‘ that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streames of honnie and sweete nectar flowe.” 


If we were to trust printed dates, it would seem that in 
the same year the author of “The Faerie Queene” gave 
another proof of his admiration of our great dramatist : 
we allude toa passage in “ Colin Clout’s come home again,” 
which was published with a dedication dated 27th Decem- 
ber, 1591; but Malone proved, beyond all eavyil, that for 
1591 we ought to read 1594, the printer having made an ex- 
In that poem (after the author: has 
spoken of many living and dead poets, some by their names, 
as Alabaster and Daniel, and others by fictitious and fanci- 
ful appellations®) he inserts these lines :-— 


5 Malone, with a good deal of research and patience, goes over all 
the pseudo-names in “ Colin Clout’s come home again,” applying 
each to poets of the time; but how uncertain and unsatisfactory any 
attempt of the kind must necessarily be may be illustrated in a 


single instance. Malone refers the following lines to Arthur Golding : 
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“ And there, though last not least, is Aition ; 
A gentler shepherd may no where be found, 
Whose Muse, full of high thought’s invention, 
Doth, like himself, heroically sound.” 

Malone takes unnecessary pains to establish that this pas- 
sage applies to Shakespeare, although he pertinaciously 
denied that “our pleasant Willy” of “The Tears of the 
Muses ” was intended for him. We have no doubt on either 
point ; and it is singular, that it should never have struck 
Malone that the same epithet is given in both cases to the 
person addressed, and that epithet one which, at a subse- 
quent date, almost constantly accompanied the name of 
Shakespeare. In “ The Tears of the Muses” he is called a 
« gentle spirit,” and in “ Colin Clout’s come home again” we 
are told that, 


‘* A gentler shepherd may no where be found.” 
g P y 


In the same feeling Ben Jonson calls him “ my gentle Shake- 
speare,” in the noble copy of verses prefixed to the folio of 
1623, so that ere long the term became peculiarly applied 
to our great and amiable dramatist’. This coincidence of 
expression is another circumstance to establish that Spenser 
certainly had Shakespeare in his mind when he wrote his 
“Tears of the Muses” in 1591, and his “ Colin Clout’s come 
home again” in 1594, In the latter instance the whole de- 
scription is nearly as appropriate as in the earlier, with the 
addition of a line, which has a clear and obvious reference 
to the patronymic of our poet: his Muse, says Spenser, 


‘‘ Doth, like himself, heroically sound.” 
? ? d 


These words alone may be taken to show, that between 
1591 and 1594 Shakespeare had somewhat changed the 
character of his compositions: Spenser having applauded 
him, in his “ Tears of the Muses,” for unrivalled talents in 
comedy, (a department of the drama to which Shakespeare 
had, perhaps, at that date especially, though not exclusively, 
devoted himself) in his “Colin Clout” spoke of the “high 
thought’s invention,” which then filled Shakespeare’s muse, 
and made her sound as “heroically” as his name. 
genius, in a loftier strain of poetry than belonged to comedy, 
our great. dramatist, by the year 1594, must haye given 
some remarkable and undeniable proofs. In 1591 he had 


yerhaps written his “ Love’s Labour ’s Lost” and “Two 
} I 


Gentlemen of Verona;” but in 1594 he had, no doubt, pro- 
duced one or more of his great historical plays, his “ Rich- 
ard II.” and “Richard IIL.” both of which, as before re- 
marked, together with “Romeo and Juliet,” came from the 
press in 1597, though the last in a very mangled, imperfect, 
and unauthentie state. One circumstance may be mentioned, 
as leadiog to the belief that “Richard IIL” was brought 
out in 1594, viz. that in that year an impression of “ ‘he 
True Tragedy of Richard the Third,” (an older play than 


that of Shakespeare) was published, that it might be | 


bought under the notion that it was the new drama by the 
most popular poet of the day, then in a course of repre- 
sentation. It is most probable that “ Richard IL” had been 
composed before “ Richard III,” and to either or both of 
them the lines, 


“ Whose Muse, full of high thought’s invention, 
Doth, like himself, heroically sound,” 


will abundantly apply. The difference in the character of 
Spenser’s tributes to Shakespeare in 1591 and 1594 was oc- 
easioned by the difference in the character of his produec- 
tions. 


“* And there is old Palemon, free from spite, 
Whose careful pipe may make the hearers rue; 
Yet he himself may rued be more right, 
Who sung so long, until quite hoarse he grew.” 


The passage, in truth, applies to Thomas Churchyard, as he himself 
informs us in his ‘‘ Pleasant Discourse of Court and Wars,” 1596 : he 
complains of neglect, and tells us that the Court is 
‘““The platform where all poets thrive, 
Save one whose voice is hoarse, they say ; 
The stage, where time away we drive, 
As children in a pageant play.” 


In the same way we might show that Malone was mistaken as to | 


other poets he supposes alluded to by Spenser; but it would lead us 
too far out of our way. No body has disputed, that by Ation, the 
author of ‘‘ Colin Clout’ meant Shakespeare. 


Of his | 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The dramas written by Shakespeare up to 1594. New docu- 
ments relating to his father, under the authority of Sir 
Thomas LucyySir Fulk Greville, &e. Recusants in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. John Shakespeare employed to value 
the goods of H. Field. Publication of ‘‘ Venus and Ado- 
nis’? during the plague in 1598. Dedication of it, and of 
“* Lucrece,’” 1594, to the Earl of Southampton. Bounty of 
the Earl to Shakespeare, and coincidence between the date 
of the gift and the building of the Globe theatre on the 
Bankside. Probability of the story that Lord Southamp- 
ton presented Shakespeare with 10000. 


Havine arrived at the year 1594, we may take this oppor- 
tunity of stating which of Shakespeare’s extant works, in 
our opinion, had by that date been produced. We have al- 
ready mentioned the three parts of “Henry VI,” “ Titus 
Andronicus,’ “The Comedy of Errors,” “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” and “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” as in being in 
1591; and in the interval between 1591 and 1594, we ap- 
prehend; he had added to them “ Richard IT.” and “ Richard 
IIT” Of these, the four last were entirely the work of 
our great dramatist: in the others he more or less availed 
himself of previous dramas, or possibly, of the assistance 
of contemporaries. 

We must now return to Stratford-upon-Ayon, in order to 
advert to a very different subject. : 

A document has been recently discovered in the State 
Paper Office, which is highly interesting with respect to 
the religious tenets, or worldly circumstances, of Shake- 
speare’s father in 15927, Sir Thomas Lucy, Sir Fulk Gre- 
ville, Su» Henry Goodere, Sir John Harrington, and four 
others, having been appointed commissioners to make in 
quiries “touching all such persons ” as were “jesuits, semi- 
nary priests, fugitives, or recusantes,” in the county of War 
wick, sent to the Privy Council what they call their “second 
certificate,” on the 25th Sept. 1592%. It is divided into 
different heads, according to the respective hundreds, pa- 
rishes, &e, and each page is signed by them. One of 
these divisions applies to Stratford-upon-Avon, and the re- 
turn of names there is thus introduced :— 


“The names of all sutch Recusantes as have bene hearto- 
fore presented for not cominge monethlie to the 


sicknes, or impotencie of bodie.” 


|The names which are appended to this introduction are the 
following :— 


‘¢Mr. John Wheeler, 
John Wheeler, his son, 
Mr. John Shackspere, 
Mr. Nicholas Barneshurste, 
Thomas James, alias Gyles, 


William Bainton, 
Richard Harrington, 
William Flullen, 
George Bardolphet :”’ 


words :-— 
“Tt is sayd, that these last nine coome not to churche for 
feare of processe of debte.” 


Here we find the name of “ Mr. John Shakespeare ” either 
as a recusant, or as “forbearing the Church,” on account of 
the fear of process fot debt, or on account of “age, sickness, 
or impotency of body,” mentioned in the introduction to 
the document. The question is, to which cause we are to 

attribute his absence; and with regard to process for debt, 


1 In a passage we have already extracted from Ben Jonson's *‘ Dis- 
coveries,” he mentions Shakespeare’s ‘‘ gentle expressions ;”’ but he 
| is there perhaps rather referring to his style of composition. 

2 We have to express our best thanks to Mr. Lemon for directing our 
attention to this manuscript, and for supplying us with an analysis 
of its contents. ' 


' after the most diligent search. 

4 Hence we see that Shakespeare took two names in his “‘ Henry 
VY.” from persons who bore them in his native town. Awdrey was 
also a female appellation known in Stratford, as appears elsewhere in 
| the same document, 


and opposite to them, separated by a bracket, we read these | 


church, according to her Majesties lawes, and yet are | 
thought to forbeare the church for debt, and for feare | 
of processe, or for some other worse faultes, or for age, | 


2 The first certificate has not been found in the State Paper Office, “ 
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we are to recollect that it could not be served on Sunday, 


so that apprehension of that kind need not have kept him | 


away from church on the Sabbath. Neither was. it likely 
that his son, who was at this date profitably employed in 
London as an actor and author, and who three years before 
was a sharer in the Blackfriars theatre, would have allowed 
his father to continue so distressed for money, as not to be 
able to attend the usual place of divine worship’, There- 
fore, although John Shakespeare was certainly in great pe- 
cuniary difficulties at the time his son Wuliam quitted 
Stratford, we altogether reject the notion that that son had 
ermitted his father to live in comparative want, while he 
Fimeelf possessed more than competence. , 

“ Age, sickness, and impotency of body,” may indeed 
have kept John Shakespeare from church, but upon this 
point we have no information beyond the fact, that if he 
were born, as Malone supposes, in 1530, he was at this date 
only sixty-two. : ant 1 

With regard to his religious opinions, it is certain that 
after he became alderman of Stratford, on 4th July 1565, 
he must have taken the usual oath required from all pro- 
testunts; but, according to the records of the borough, it 
was not administered to him until the 12th September fol- 
lowing his election. This trifling circumstance perhaps 
hardly deserves notice, as it may have been usual to choose 
the corporate officers at one court, and to swear them in at 
the next. So far John Shakespeare may have conformed 
to the requirements of the law, but it is still possible that 
he may not have adopted all the new protestant tenets, or 
shat having adopted them, like various other conscientious 
men, he saw reason afterwards to return to the faith he had 
abandoned. We have no evidence on this point as regards 
him ; but we have evidence, as regards a person of the 
name of Thomas Greene, (who, although it seems very un- 
likely, may have been the same man who was an actor in 
the company to which Shakespeare belonged, and who was 
a co-sharer in the Blackfriars Theatre, in 1589) who is de- 
seribed in the certificate of the commissioners as then of a 
different parish, and who, it is added, had confessed that he 
had been “reconciled to the Romish religion.” The memo- 
randum is in these terms :— 

“Tt is here to be remembred that one Thomas Greene, of 
this parisshe, heretofore prespnted and indicted for a recu- 
sante, hath confessed to Mr. Robt. Burgoyn, one of the com- 
missioners for this service, that an ould Preest reconciled him 
to the Romishe religion, while he was prisoner in Worcester 
goale. This Greene is not everie day to be founde.” 

On the same authority we learn that the wife of Thomas 
Greene was “a most wilful recusant ;” and although we are 
by no means warranted in forming even an opinion on the 
question, whether Mary Shakespeare adhered to the ancient 


faith, it is indisputable, if we may rely upon the represen- | 


tation of the commissioners, that some of her family con- 
tinued Roman Catholics. In the document under considera- 
tion it is stated, that Mrs. Mary Arden and her servant 
John Browne had been presented to the commissioners as 


1 By an account of rents received by Thomas Rogers, Chamber- 
lain of Stratford, in 1589, it appears that ‘John Shakespeare ”? occu- 
pied a house in Bridge-street, at an annual rent of twelve shillings, 
nine shillings of which had been paid. Perhaps (as Malone thought) 
this was John Shakespeare, the shoemaker; because the father of the 
poet, having been bailiffand head-alderman, was usually styled Mr. 

ohn Shakespeare, as we have before remarked. However, it is a co- 
incidence to be noted, that the name of John Shakespeare immediately 
follows that of Henry Fylde or Field, whose goods Mr. John Shake- 
speare was subsequently employed to value: they were therefore in 
all probability neighbours. 

2 “Shakspeare and his Times,” vol. i. p.8. Dr. Drake seems to 
be of the opinion that John Shakespeare may have refrained from 
attending the corporation halls previous to 1586, on account of his 
religious opinions. 

3 It has the following title :— 

“A true and perfect Inventory of the Goodes and Cattells, which 
were the Goodes and Cattells of Henry Feelde, late of Stretford-uppon- 
Avon in the County of Warwyke, tanner, now decessed, beynge in 
Stretford aforesayd, the 2ist daye of Auguste, Anno Domini 1592. By 
Tonia Trussell, Gentleman, Mr. John Shaksper, Richard Sponer and 
cthers. 

The items of the inventory consist of nothing but an enumeration of 
old bedsteads, painted cloths, andirons, &c. of no curiosity and of 
litthe value. It is to be observed that Thomas Trussel was an attor- 
ney of Stratford, and itseems likely that the valuation was made in 


jrecusants, and that they had been so prior to the date of 


the former return by the same official persons. 

In considering the subject of the faith of our poet’s father, 
we ought to put entirely out of view the paper upon which 
Dr. Drake lays some stréss?; we mean the sort of religious 
will, or confession of faith, supposed to have been found, 
about the year 1770, concealed in the tiling of the house 
John Shakespeare is conjectured to have inhabited. It was 
printed by Malone in 1790, but it obviously merits no at- 
tention, and there are many reasons for believing it to be 
spurious. Malone once looked upon it as authentic, but he 
corrected his judgment respecting it afterwards. 

Upon the new matter we have here been able to pro- 
duce, we shall leave the reader to draw his own conclusion, 
and to decide for himself whether John Shakespeare for- 
bore church in 1592, becausg he was in fear of arrest, be- 
cause he was “aged, sick, and impotent of body,” or be- 
cause he did not accord in the doetrines of the protestant faith, 

We ought not, however, to omit to add, that if John 
Shakespeare were infirm in 1592, or if he were harassed 
and threatened by creditors, neither the one circumstance 
nor the other prevented him from being employed in Au- 
gust 1592 (in what particular capacity, or for what precise 
purpose is not stated) to assist “Thomas Trussell, gentle- 
man,” and “ Richard Sponer and others,” in taking an inven- 
tory of the goods and chattels of Henry Feelde of Strat- 
ford, tanner, after his decease. A contemporary copy of 
the original document has recently been placed in the hands 
of the Shakespeare Society for publication, but the fact, 
and not the details, is all that seems of importance here® 
In the heading of the paper our poet’s father is called “ Mr. 
John Shakespeare,” and at the end we find his name as 
“John Shakespeare senior :” this appears to be the only in- 
stance in which the addition of “senior” was made, and the 
object of it might be to distinguish him more effectually 
from John Shakespeare, the shoemaker in Stratford, with 
whom, of old perhaps, as in modern times, he was now and 
then confounded. The fact itself may be material in de- 
ciding whether John Shakespeare, at the age of sixty-two, 

yas, or was not so “aged, sick, or impotent of body” as to 
be unable to attend protestant divine worship. It certainly 
does not seem likely that he would have been selected for 
the performance of such a duty, however trifling, if he had 
been so apprehensive of arrest as not to be able to leave 
his dwelling, or if he had been very infirm from sickness or 
old age. 

Whether he were, or were not 2 member of the protes- 
tant reformed Church, it is not to be disputed that his child- 
ren, all of whom were born between 1558 and 1580, were 
baptized at the ordinary and established place of worship 
in the parish. That his son William was educated, lived, 
and died a protestant we have no doubt’. 

We have already stated our distinct and deliberate opin- 
ion that “ Venus and Adonis” was written before its author 
left his home in Warwickshire. He kept it by him for some 
years, and early in 1593 seems to have put it into the hands 
relation to Field’s'will. The whole sum at which the goods were 
estimated was £14. 14s. Od., and the total, with the names of the 


persons making the appraisement, is thus stated at the end of ‘the ac- 
count 
** Some totall—£14. 14s. Od. 
John Shaksper senior 
By me Richard Sponer 
Per me Thomas ‘T'russel 
Script. present.” 

Of course, unless, as does not appear in this coeval copy, John 
Shakespeare made his mark, the cocument must have been subscribed 
by some person on his behalf. 

* Nearly all the passages in his works, of a religious or doctrinal 
character, have,been brought into one view by Sir Frederick B. Wat- 
son, K.C. H., in a very elegant volume, printed in 1843, for the 
benefit of the theatrical funds of our two great theatres. ‘The object 
of the very zealous and amiable compiler was to counteract a notion, 
formerly prevailing, that William Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic, 
and he has done so very effectually, although we do not find among 
his extracts one which seems to us of great value upon this question : 
it forms part of the prophecy of Cranmer, at the christening of Queen 
Blizabeth in “ Henry VIII.? act v. sc. 4. It consists of but five ex- 
pressive words, which we think clearly refer to the completion of the 
Reformation under our maiden queen. 

“In-herdays *) #3 * 
God shall be truly known.” 


a 
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of a printer, named Richard Field, who, it has been said, 
was of Stratford, and might be the son of the Henry Feelde, 
or Field, whose goods John Shakespeare was employed to 
value in 1592. It is to be recollected that at the time 
“Venus and Adonis” was sent to the press, while it was print- 
ing, and when it was published, the plague prevailed in 
London to such an excess, that it was deemed expedient by 
the privy council to put a stop to all theatrical perform- 
ances'. Shakespeare seems to have availed himself of this 
interval, in order to bring before the world a production of 
a different character to those which had been ordinarily seen 
from his pen. Until “ Venus and Adonis” came out, the 

ublie at large could only have known him by the dramas 
in had written, or by those which, at an earlier date, he had 
altered, amended, and revived. The poem came from 
Field’s press in the spring of 1593, preceded by a dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Southhampton. Its popularity was great 
and instantaneous, for a new edition of it was called for in 
1594, a third in 1596, a fourth in 1600, and a fifth in 16027: 
there may have been, and probably were, intervening im- 
pressions, which have disappeared among the popular and 
destroyed literature of the time. We may conclude that 
this admirable and unequalled production first introduced 
its author to the notice of Lord Southampton; and it is 
evident from the opening of the dedication, that Shake- 
speare had not taken the precaution of ascertaining, in the 

rst instance, the wishes of the young nobleman on the sub- 
ject. Lord Southampton was more than‘nine years younger 
than Shakespeare, having been born on 6th Oct. 1573. 

We may be sure that the dedication of “ Venus and 
Adonis ” was, on every account, acceptable, and Shakespeare 
followed it up by inseribing to the same peer, but in a much 
more assured and confident strain, his “ Luerece” in the 
succeeding year. He then “dedicated his love” to his ju- 
venile patron, having “a warrant of his honourable dispo- 
sition” towards his “ pamphlet” and himself. “ Lucrece” 
was not calculated, from its subject and the treatment of it, 
to be’ so popular as “Venus and Adonis,’ and the first 
edition having appeared from Field’s press in 1594, a re- 

rint of it does not seem to have been called for until after 
the lapse of four years, and the third edition bears the date 
of 1600. 

It must have been about this period that the Earl of 
Southampton bestowed a most extraordinary proof of his 
high-minded munificence upon the author of “ Venus and 
Adonis” and “ Luerece.” It was not unusual, at that time 
and afterwards, for noblemen, and others to whom works 
were dedicated, to make presents of money to the writers 
of them; but there is certainly no instance upon record of 
such generous bounty, on an occasion of the kind, as that 
of which we are now to speak*: nevertheless, we have 
every reliance upon the authenticity of the anecdote, taking 
into account the unexampled merit of the poet, the known 
liberality of the nobleman, and the evidence upon which 
the story has been handed down. Rowe was the original 
narrator of it in print, and he doubtless had it, with other 
information, from Betterton, who probably received it di- 
rectly from Sir William Davenant, and communicated it to 
Rowe. If it cannot be asserted that Davenant was strictly 
contemporary with Shakespeare, he was contemporary with 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and from them he must have 
obtained the original information. Rowe gives the state- 
ment in these words :— 


“« There is one instance so singular in the munificence of 


1 By the following order, derived from the registers :— 

“That for avoyding of great concourse of people, which causeth 
increase of the infection, it were convenient that all Playes, Bear- 
baytings, Cockpitts, common Bowling-alleyes, and such like unne- 
cessarie assemblies, should be suppressed during the time of infection, 
for that infected people, after their long keeping in, and before they 
be cleared of their disease and infection, being desirous of recreation, 


use to resort to such assemblies, where, through heate and thronge, | 


they infect many sound personnes.” 


In consequence of the virulence and extent of the disorder, Mich- | 


aelmas term, 1593, was kept at St. Alban’s. It was abaut this period 
that Nash’s ‘Summer's Last Will and Testament”? was acted as a 
private entertainment at Croydon. 

2 Malone knew nothing of any copy of 1594. The impression of 


this patron of Shakespeare’s that, if I had not been assured 

that the story was handed down by Sir William Davenant, 

who was probably very well acquainted with his [Shake- 

speare’s] affairs, I should not have ventured to have inserted ; 

that my Lord Southampton at one time gave him a thousand: 
ounds to enable him to go through with a purchase which 
e heard he had a mind to.” 


No biographer of Shakespeare seems to have adverted 
to the period when it was likely that the gift was made, in 
combination with the nature of the purchase Lord South- 
ampton had heard our great dramatist wished to com- 
plete, or, it seems to us, they would not have thought 
the tradition by any means so improbable as some have 
held it. 

The disposition to make a worthy return for the dedica- 
tions of “ Venus and Adonis” and “ Lucrece” would of 
course be produced in the mind of Lord Southampton by the 
publication of those poems ; and we are to recollect that it 
was precisely at the same date that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants entered upon the project of building the Globe 
Theatre on the Bankside, not very far to the west of the 
Southwark foot of London Bridge. “ Venus and Adonis” 
was published in 1593 , and it was on the 22nd Dee. im that 
year that Richard Burbage, the great actor, and the leader 
of the company to which Shakespeare was attached, signed 
a bond to a carpenter of the name of Peter Street for the 
construction of the Globe. It is not too much to allow at 
least a year for its completion; and it was during 1594, 
while the work on the Bankside was in progress, that “ Lu- 
erece” came from the press. Thus we see that the build- 
ing of the Globe, at the cost of the sharers in the Black- 
friars theatre, was coincident in point of time with the ap- 
pearance of the two poems dedicated to the Earl of South- 
ampton. Is it, then, too much to believe that the young 
and bountiful nobleman, having heard of this enterprise 
from the peculiar interest he is known to have taken in all 
matters relating to the stage, and having been incited by 
warm admiration of “Venus and Adonis” and “ Luerece,” 
in the fore-front of which he rejoiced to see his own name, 
presented Shakespeare with 10004, to enable him to make 
good the money he was to produce, as his proportion, for 
the completion of the Globe? 

We do not mean to say that our great dramatist stood in 
need of the money, or that be could not have deposited it 
as well as the other sharers in the Blackfriars‘; but Lord 
Southampton may not have thought it peal nc to inquire, 
whether he did or did not want it, nor to consider precisely 
what it had been customary to give ordinary versifiers, who 
sought the pay and patronage of the nobility. Although 
Shakespeare had not yet reached the climax of his excel- 
lence, Lord Southampton Inew him to be the greatest 
dramatist this country had yet produced; he knew him also 
to be the writer of two poems, dedicated to himself, with 
which nothing else of the kind could bear comparison ; and 
in the exercise of his bounty he measured the poet by his 
deserts, and “used him after his own honour and dignity,” 
by bestowing upon him a sum worthy of his title and char- 
acter, and which his wealth prebably enabled him without 
difficulty to afford. We do not believe that there has been 
any exaggeration in the amount, (although that is more pos- 
sible, than that the whole statement should have been a fie- 
tion) and Lord Southampton may thus have intended also 
to indicate his hearty good will to the new undertaking of 
the company, and his determination to support it’. 


come down to our day: it had been entered by him as early as 
1596. 

3 The author of the present Life of Shakespeare is bound to make 
one exception, which has come particularly within his own knowl- 
edge, but of which he does not feel af liberty to say more. 

£ Neither are we to imagine that Shakespeare would have to con- 
tribute the whole sum of 1000/. as his contribution to the cost of the 
Globe: probably much less; but this was a consideration which, we 
| may feel assured, never entered the mind of a man like Lord South- 
ampton. 

5 After the Globe had been burned down in June, 1613, it was r¢- 
built very much by the contributions of the king and tke nobitity 
Lord Southampton may have intended the 1000/., in part, as a con- 
| tribution to this enterprise, through the hands of an individual whom 


1602 was printed for W. Leake; only a single copy of the edition has , he had good reason to distinguish from the rest of the company. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The opening of the Globe theatre, on the Bankside, in 1595. 
Union of Shakespeare’s associates with the Lord Admiral’s 
players. The theatre at Newington Butts. Projected repair 
and enlargement of the Blackfriars theatre : opposition by 
the inhabitants of the precinct. Shakespeare’s rank in the 
company in 1596. Petition from him and seven others to 
the Privy Council, and its results. Repair of the Blackfriars 
theatre." Shakespeare a resident in Southwark in 1596; 

proof that he was so from the papers at Dulwich College. 


We have concluded, as we think that we may do very fairly, 
that the construction of the new theatre on the Bankside, 
subsequently known as the Globe, having been commenced 
soon after the signature of the bond of Burbage to’ Street, 
on 22d Dee. 1593, was continued through the year 1594; 
we apprehend that it would be finished and ready for the 
reception of audiences early in the spring of 1595. It was 
a round wooden building, open to the sky, while the stage 
was protected from the weather by an overhanging roof of 
thatch. The number of persons it would contain we have 
no means of ascertaining, but it was certainly of larger di- 
mensions than the Rose, the Hope or the Swan, three other 
edifices of the same kind and used for the same purpose, in 
the immediate vicinity. The Blackfriars was a private 
theatre, as it was called, entirely covered in, and of smaller 
size; and from thence the company, after the Globe had 
been completed, was in the habit of removing in the spring, 

erhaps as’ soon as there was any indication of the setting 
in of fine cheerful weather!. 

Before the building of the Globe, for the exclusive use 
of the theatrical servants of the Lord Chamberlain, there 
ean be little doubt that they did not act all the year round 
at the Blackfriars: they appear to have performed some- 
times at the Curtain in Shoreditch, and Richard Burbage, 
at the time of his death, still had shares in that playhouse? 
Whether they occupied it in common with any other associa- 


in 1594, and perhaps at an earlier date, the company of 
which Shakespeare was a member had played at a theatre 
in Newington Butts, where the Lord Admiral’s servants 
also exhibited. At this period of our stage-history the per- 
formances usually began at three o'clock in the afternoon it 
for the citizens transacted their business and dined early, 
and many of them afterwards walked out into the fields 
for recreation, often visiting such theatres as were open 
purposely for their reception. Henslowe’s Diary shows that 
the Lord Chamberlain’s and the Lord Admiral’s servants 
had joint possession of the N ewington theatre from 3d June 
1594, to the 15th November, 1596; and during that period 
Various pieces were performed, which in their titles resemble 
ah which unquestionably came from Shakespeare’s pen, 

‘hat-none of these were productions by our great dramatist, 
it is, of course, impossible to affirm ; but the strong proba- 
bility seems to be, that they were older dramas, of which 
he subsequently, more or less, availed himself Among 
these was a “Hamlet,” acted on 11th of June) 1594: a 
“Taming of a Shrew,” acted on 11th June, 1594; an “ An- 
dronicus,” acted on 12th June, 1594; a “ Venetian Comedy,” 
acted on 12th Aug. 1594; a“Qzsar and Pompey,” acted 
8th Nov. 1594; a “Second Part of Cesar,’ acted 26th 
June, 1595 ; a “Henry V.” acted on 28th Nov. 1595; and 
a “Troy,” acted on the 22d J une, 1596. To these we might 
add a “ Palamon and Arcite,” (acted on 17th Sept. 1594) if 
we suppose Shakespeare to have had any hand in writing | 


2 ‘We know that they did so afterwards, and 
believe that such was their practice from th 
man records, in his Diary in the Ashmolean 
“Macbeth ” at the Globe, on the 2 
the 30th April, 1611, and “‘ The Winter's Tale” on the 15th May, in 
the same year. See the Introductions to those several plays, 

2 The same was precisely the case with Pope, the celebrated come- | 


there is every reason to 
e beginning. Dr. For- 
Museum, that he saw | 
th April, 1610; “ Richard II.” on 


tion is not so clear ; but we learn from Henslowe’s Diary, that | 


“The Two Noble Kinsmen ;” and. an “ Antony and Vallea,” 
(acted on the 20th June, 1595) as it is called in the barbarous 
record, which may possibly have had some connexion with 
“ Antony and Cleopatra.” We have no reason to think that 
Shakespeare did not aid in these representations, although 
he was perhaps, too much engaged with the duties of au- 
thorship, at this date, to take a very busy or prominent 
part as an actor. 

The fact that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Newington until November, 1596, may appear to militate 
against our notion that the Globe was finished and ready 
for performances in the spring of 1595; and it is very pos- 
sible that the construction occupied more time than we have 
imagined. Malone was of opinion that the Globe might have 
been opened even in 1594°; but we postpone that event 
until the following year, because we think the time too 
short, and because, unless it were entirely completed early 
in 1594, it would not be required, inasmuch as the com any 
for which it was built seem to have acted at the Black riars 
in the winter. Our notion is, that, even after the Globe 
was finished, the Lord Chamberlain’s servants now and then 
performed at Newington in the summer, because audiences, 
bonis been accustomed to expect them there, assembled 
for the purpose, and the players did not think it prudent to 
relinquish the emolument thus to be obtained. The per- 
formances at Newington, we presume, did not however in- 
terfere with the representations at the Globe. If any mem- 
bers of the company had continued ‘to play at Newington 
after November 1596, we should, no doubt, have found some 
trace of it in Henslowe’s Diary, 

Another reason for thinking that the Globe was opened 
in the spring of 1595 is, that very soon anliiads the 
sharers in that enterprise commenced the repair and en- 
largement of their theatre in the Blackfriars, which had 
been in constant use for twenty years. Of this proceeding 
we shall have oceasion to say more presently, 

We may feel assured that the important incident of the 
opening of a new theatre on the Bankside, larger than any 
that then stood in that or in other parts of the town, was 
celebrated by the production of a new play. Considering 
his station and duties in the company, and his popularity as 
a dramatist, we may be confident also that the new play 
was written by Shakespeare. In the im perfect state of our 
information, it would be vain to speculate which of his 
dramas was brought out on the oceasion ; but if the reader 
will refer to our several Introductions, he will see which of 
the plays according to such evidenée as we are acquainted 
with, may appear in his view to have the best claim to-the 
distinction. Many years ago we were strongly inclined to 
think that “Henry V.” was the piece : the Globe was round, 
and the “ wooden O” is most pointedly mentioned in that 
drama ; so that at all events we are satisfied that it was 
acted in that theatre: there is also a nationality about the 


players acted at 


‘ 


« 
re 


ss 


Subject, and a popularity in the treatment: of it, which 


would render it peculiarly appropriate ; but on farther re- 
flection and information, we are unwillingly convinced that 
“Henry V.” was not written until some years afterwards. 
We frankly own, therefore, that we are not in a condition 
to offer an opinion upon the question, and we are disposed, 
where we can, to refrain even from conjecture, when we haye 
no ground on which ‘to rest a speculation. 

Allowing about fifteen months for the erection and com- 
pletion of the Globe, we may believe that itwas in fall 
operation in the spring, summer, and autumn of 1595. On 
the approach of cold weather, the company would of course 
return to their winter quarters in the Blackfriars, which 


tain, situate and bein 


g in Holywell, in the parish of St. Leonard’s 
in Shoreditch, in the c 


ounty of Middlesex ; as also my part, estate, and 
interest, which I have, or ought to have, in and to all that playhouse, 
with the appurtenances, called the Globe, in: the parish of St. Sa- 
viour’s, in the county of Surrey.””—Chalmers? Supplemental Apology, 
p. 165. 


Richard Burbage lived and died (in 1619) in Holywell-street, near 


dian, who died in Feb. 1604. His will, dated 22d July, 1603, con- 
tains the following clause: “ Item, I give and bequeath to the said 
Mary Clark, alias Wood, and to the said Thomas Bromley, as well all | 
my part, right, title, and interest, which I have, or ought to have, | 
in and to all that playhouse, with the appurtenances, called the Cur. | 


( 


the Curtain theatre, as if his presence were necessary for the superin- 


tendence of the concern, although he had been an actor at the Black- 
friars for many years, and at the Globe ever since its erection. 
3 Inquiry into the Authenticity, &e. p. 87. 
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was enclosed, lighted from within, and comparatively warm. 
This theatre, as we have stated, at this date had been in | 
constant use for twenty years, and early in 1596 the sharers | 
directed their attention to the extensive repair, enlargement, 
and, possibly, entire re-construction of the building. The 
evidence that they entertained such a design is very deci- 
sive; and we may perhaps infer, that the prosperity of 
their new experiment at the Globe encouraged them to 
this outlay. On the 9th Jan. 1596 (1595, according to the | 
then mode of calculating the year) Lord Hunsdon, who was 
Lord Chamberlain at the time, but who died about six | 
months afterwards, wrote to Sir William More, expressing 
a wish to take a house of him in the Blackfriars, and adding | 
that he had heard that Sir William More had parted with | 
a portion of his own residence “ to some that mean to make 
a playhouse of it'” 

The truth, no doubt, was, that in consequence of their in- 
ereased popularity, owing, we may readily imagine, in a 
great degree to the success of the plays Shakespeare had 
produced, the company which had occupied the Blackfriars 
theatre found that their house was too small for their audi- | 
ences, and wished to enlarge it; but it appears rather sin- | 
gular that Lord Hunsdon, the Lord Chamberlain, should 
not be at all aware of the intention of the players acting un- | 
der the sanction of his name and office, and should only have 
heard that some persons “meant to make a playhouse ” of 
part of Sir William More’s residence. We have not a copy 
of the whole of Lord Hunsdon’s letter—only an abstract 
of it—which reads as if the Lord Chamberlain did not even | 
now that there was any theatre at all in the Blackfriars. 
Two documents in the State Paper Office, and a third pre- | 
served at- Dulwich College, enable us to state distinctly 
what was the object of the actors at the Blackfriars in 1596. | 
The first of these is a representation from certain inhabitants 
of the precinct in which the playhouse was situated, not 
only against the completion of the work of repair and en- 
largement, then commenced, but against all farther per- 
formancees in the theatre. 

Of this paper it is not necessary for our purpose to say 
more; but the answer to it, on the part of the association 
of actors, is a very valuable relic, inasmuch as it gives the 
names of eight players who were the proprietors of the 
theatre or its appurtenances, that of Shakespeare being 
fifth in the list. 1t will not have been forgotten, that in | 
1589 no fewer than sixteen sharers were enumerated, and | 
that then Shakespeare’s name was the twelfth; but it did 
not by any means follow, that because there were sixteen | 
sharers in the receipts, they were also proprietors of the | 
building, properties, or wardrobe: in 1596 it is stated that | 
Thomas Pope, (from whose will we have already given an | 
extract) Richard Burbage, John Hemings, (properly spelt 
Heminge) Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, Wil- 
liam Kempe, (who withdrew from the company in 1601) 
William Slye, and Nicholas Tooley, were “ owners” of the 
theatre as well as sharers in the profits arising out of the 
performances. The fact, however, seems to be that the sole 
ownér of the edifice in which plays were represented, the 


1 See “The Loseley Manuscripts,” by A. J. Kempe, Hsq., 8vo. 
1835, p. 496; a very curious and interesting collection of original 
documents. 

2 “To the right honourable the Lords of her Majesties most hon- 
ourable Privie Councell, 

“The humble petition of Thomas Pope, Richard Burbage, John 
Hemings, Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, 
William Slye, Nicholas Tooley, and others, servaunts to the Right 
Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine to her Majestie. 

“Sheweth most humbly, that your Petitioners are owners and 
players of the private house, or theatre,in thé precinct and libertie of 
the Blactkfriers, which hath beene for many yeares used and occu- 
pied for the playing of tragedies, commedies, histories, enterludes, 
and playes. That the same, by reason of its having beene so long 
built, hath fallen into great decay, and that besides the reparation 
thereof, it hath beene found necessarie to make the same more con- 
venient for the entertainment of auditories coming thereto. That 
to this end your Petitioners have all amd eche of them put down | 
sommes of money, according to their shares in the said theatre, and | 
which they have justly and honestly gained by the exercise of their | 
qualitie of stage-players; but that certaine persons (some of them of 
honour) inhabitants of the said precinct and libertie of the Black- | 
friers have, as your Petitioners are informed, besought your honour- | 
able Lordshipps not to permitt the said private house any longer to 


|(step-father to Alleyn’s wife, and Alleyn’s partner) seems 


proprietor of the freehold, was Richard Burbage, who in 
herited it from his father, and transmitted it to his sons; but | 
as a body, the parties addressing the privy council (for the 
“petition” appears to have been sent thither) might in a |} 
certain sense call themselves owners of, as well as sharers | 
in, the Blackfriars theatre. We insert the document in a} 
note, observing merely, that like many others of a similar 
lond, it is without signatures’. 

The date of the year when this petition of the actors was 
presented to the privy council is ascertained from that of | 
the remonstrance of the inhabitants which had rendered it | 
necessary, viz. 1596; but by another paper, among the the- | 
atrical relies of Alleyn and Henslowe at Dulwich College, 
we are enabled to show that both the remonstrance and the 
petition were anterior to May in that year. Henslowe 


always, very prudently, te have kept upa good understand: | 
ing with the officers of the department of the revels; and 
on 8rd May, 1596, a person of the name of Veale, servant | 
to Edmowd Tylney, master of the revels, wrote to Hens: 
lowe, informing him (as of course he must take an interest | 
in the result) that it had been decided by the privy council, 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s servants should be allowed 
to complete their repairs, but not to enlarge their house in the 
Blackfriars; the note of Veale to Henslowe is on a small | 
slip of paper, very clearly written; and as it is short, we here 
insert it :— 

“Mr. Hinslowe. This is to enfourme you thatmy Mr., the | 
Maister of the revelles, hath ree. from the Ll. of the counsell | 


‘order that the L. Chamberlen’s servauntes shall not be dis j 


tourbed at the Blackefryars, according with their petition in | 
that behalfe, but leave shall be given unto theym to make } 
good the decaye of the saide House, butt not to make the ; 
same larger then in former tyme hath bene. From thoffice | 
of the Revelles. this 8 of maie, 1596. ‘¢ Riow. VEALE.” 


Thus the whole transaction is made clear: the company, 
soon after the opening of the Globe, contemplated the repam 
and enlargement of the Blackfriars theatre : the inhabitants | 


|of the precincts objected not only to the repair and enlarge- 


ment, but to any dramatic representations in that part of | 
the town: the company petitioned to be allowed to carry | 
out their design, as regarded the restoration of the edifice, 
and the increase of its size; but the privy council consented 
only that the building should be repaired. We are to con- 
clude, therefore, that after the repairs were finished, the 
theatre would hold no more spectators than formerly ; but 
that the dilapidations of time were substantially remedied, 
we are sure from the fact, that the house continued long 
afterwards to be employed for the purpose for which it had | 
been originally constructed’. 

What is of most importance in this proceeding, with re-- 
ference to Shakespeare, is the circumstance upon which we 
have already remarked; that whereas his name, in 1589, 
stood twelfth in a list of sixteen sharers, in 1596 it was ad- 
vanced to the fifth place in an enumeration of eight persons, 
who termed themselves “owners and players of the private 
house, or theatre, in the precinct and liberty of the Black- 


remaine open, but hereafter to be shut up and closed, to the manifest 
and great injurie of your petitioners, who have no other meanes 
whereby to maintain their wives and families, but by the exercise 
of their qualitie as they have heretofore done. Furthermore, tha: in 
the summer season your Petitioners are able to playe at their new 
built house on the Bankside calde the Globe, but that in the winter 
they are compelled to come to the Blackfriers; and if your honorable 
Lordshipps give consent unto that which is prayde against your Pe- 
titioners, thay will not onely, while the winter endures, loose the 
meanes whereby they now support them selves and their families, 
but/be unable to practise themselves in anie playes or enterludes, 
when calde upon to performe for the recreation and solace of her 
Matie and her honorable Court, as they have beene heretofore accus- 
tomed. ‘The humble prayer of your Petitioners therefore is, that 
your honorable Lordshipps grant permission to finish the reparations 
and alterations they have begun; and as your Petitioners have hith- 
erto been well ordered in their behaviour, and just in their dealings, 
that your honorable Lordshipps will notinhibit them from acting at 
their above namde private house in the precinct and libertie of the | 
Blackfriers, and your Petitioners, as in dutie most bounden, will 
ever pray for the increasing honor and happinesse of your honorable 
Lordshipps.” : 

3 The ultimate fate of this playhouse, and of others existing at tha 
saine time, will be found stated in a subsequent part of our memoir | 
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cious, under the calculation, that the receipts at the one 


| house during the winter would be greater in consequence of 


their popularity at the other during the summer, 

Where Shakespeare had resided from the time tyhen he 
first came to London, until the period of which we are now 
speaking, we have no information; but in July, 1596, he 


| was living in Southwark, perhaps to be close to the scene of 


action, and more effectually to superintend the performances 
at the Globe, which were continued through at least seven 
months of the year. We know not whether he removed 
there shortly before the opening of the Globe, or whether 
from the first it had been his usual place of abode; but 
Malone tells us, “ From a paper now before me, which for- 
merly belonged to Edward Alleyn, the player, our poet ap- 
pears to have lived in Southwark, near the Bear-garden, in 
1596” He gives us no farther insight into the contents of 
the paper; but he probably referred to a small slip, bor- 
rowed, with other relics of a like kind, from Dulwich Col- 
lege, many of which were returned after his death. Among 
those returned seems to have been the paper in question, 
which is valuable only because it proves distinctly, that 
our great dramatist was an inhabitant of Southwark very 
soon after the Globe was in operation, although it by no 
means establishes that he had not been resident there long 
before. We subjoin it exactly as it stands in the original : 
the hand-writing is ignorant, the spelling peculiar, and it 
was evidently merely a hasty and imperfect memorandum.— 


“Inhabitantes of Sowtherk as have complaned, this — of 
Jully, 1596. 
Mr Markis 
Mr Tuppin 
Mr Langorth 
Wilsone the pyper 
Mr Barett 
Mr Shaksper 
Phellipes 
‘Tomson 
Mother Golden the baude 
Nagges 
Fillpott and no more, and soe well-ended.” 


be, and without farther explanation, which we have not 
been able to find in any other document, in the depository 
where the above is preserved or elsewhere, it is impossible 


| to understand more, than that Shakespeare and other in- 


habitants of Southwark had made some complaint in July 
1596, which, we may guess, was hostile to the wishes of the 
writer, who congratulated himself that the matter was so 
well at an-end. Some of the parties named, including our 
great dramatist, continued resident in Southwark long after- 


show. The writer seems to have been desirous of speaking 
derogatorily of all the persons he enumerates, but still he 


| designates some as “ Mr. Markis, Mr. Tuppin, Mr. Langorth, 


Mr. Barett, and Mr. Shaksper ;” but « Phellipes’, Tomgon, 
Nagges, and Fillpott,” he only mentions by their surnames, 
while he adds the words “ the pyper” and “the baude” after 
“ Wilsone®” and “ Mother Golden,” probably to indicate that 
any complaint from them ought to have but little weight. All 
that we certainly collect from the memorandum is what Ma- 
lone gathered from it, that in July 1596, (Malone only gives 
the year, and adds “near the Bear-garden,” which we do not 
find confirmed by the contents of the paper) in the middle 


1 “Inquiry into the Authenticity,” &c. p. 215. He seems to have 
reserved particulars for his ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare,” which he did not 
live to complete, and which was imperfectly finished by Boswell. 

? This may have been Augustine Phillippes, who belonged to the 
company of the Lord Chamberlain’s servants, and whose name stands 
fourth in the royal license of May 1603, He died as nearly as possi- 
ble two years afterwards, his will being dated on the 4th May, and 
proved on the 13th May, 1605. Among other bequests to his friends 
and “ fellows,” he gave “a thirty-shillings piece of gold” to William 
Shakespeare. He was a distinguished comic performer, and the 


. 
friars.” It is not difficult to suppose that the speculation 
at the Globe had been remarkably successful in its first 
season, and that the Lord Chamberlain’s servants had there- 
by been induced to expend money upon the Blackfriars, in 
order to render it more commodious, as well as more capa- 


This is the whole of the fragment, for such it appears to | 


wards, as we shall have occasion in its proper place to | 


of what we have considered the second season at the new 
theatre called the Globe, Shakespeare was an inhabitant of 
Southwark. That he had removed thither for the sake of 
convenience, and of being nearer to the spot, is not unlikely, 
but we have no evidence upon the point: as there is reason 
to believe that Burbage, the principal actor at the Globe, 
lived in Holywell Street, Shoreditch, near the Curtain play- 
house’, such an arrangement, as regards Shakespeare and the 
Globe, seems the more probable. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Chancery suit in 1597 by John Shakespeare and his wife to 
recover Asbyes: their bill; the answer of John Lambert ; 
and the replication of John and Mary Shakespeare. Proba- 
ble result of the suit. William Shakespeare’s annual visit 
to Stratford. Death of his son Hamnet in 1596. General 
scarcity in England, and its effects at Stratford. The quan- 
tity of corn in the hands of William Shakespeare and his 
neighbours in February, 1598. Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man 
in his Humour,” and probable instrumentality of Shake- 
speare in the original production of it.on the stage. Hens- 
lowe’s letter respecting the death of Gabriel Spenser. 


We have already mentioned that in 1578 John Shakespeare 
and his wife, in order to relieve themselves from pecuniary 
embarrassment, mortgaged the small estate of the latter, 
called Asbyes, at Wilmecote in the parish of Aston Cant- 
|lowe, to Edmund Lambert, for the sum of 40/. As it eon- 
sisted of nearly sixty acres of land; with a dwelling-house, 
lit must have been worth, perhaps, three times the sum ad- 
vanced, and by the admission of all parties, the mortgagers 
were again to be put in possession, if they repaid the money 
borrowed on or before Michaelmas-day, 1580. According to 
the assertion of John and Mary Shakespeare, they tendered 
the 402. on the day appointed, but it was refused, unless 
other moneys, which they owed te the mortgagee, were re- 
paid at the same time. Edmund Lambert (perhaps the 
father of Edward Lambert, whom the eldest sister of Mary 
Shakespeare had married) died in 1586, in possession of 
Asbyes, and from him it descended to his eldest son, John 
Lambert, who continued to withhold it in 1597 from those 
| who claimed to be its rightful owners. 

| In order to recover the property, John and Mary Shake- 
/Speare filed a bill in chancery, on 24th Noy. 1597, against 
John Lambert of Barton-on-the-Heath, in which they al- 
|leged the fact of the tender and refusal of the 40/. by Ed- 
mund Lambert, who, wishing to keep the estate, no doubt 
coupled with the tender a condition not included in the deed. 
The advance of other moneys, the repayment of which was 
|required by Edmund Lambert, was not denied by John and 
| Mary Shakespeare, but they contended that they had done 
all the law required, to entitle them to the restoration of 
| their estate of Asbyes: in their bill they also set forth, that 
John Lambert was “ of great wealth and ability, and well 
friended and allied amongst gentlemen and freeholders of 
the country, in the county of Warwick,” while, on the other 
| hand, they were “of small wealth, and very few friends and 
alliance in the said county.” The answer of John Lambert 
merely denied that the 40/. had been tendered, in conse- 
quence cf which he alleged that his futher became “law- 
|fully and absolutely seised of the premises, in his demesne 
)28 of fee.” To this answer John and Mary Shakespeare 
put in areplication, reiterating the assertion of the tender 
jand refusal of the 40/. on Michaelmas-day, 1580, and pray- 
ing Lord Keeper Egerton (afterwards Baron Ellesmere) to 
| decree in their favour accordingly. 


| Seton notice we have of him is prior to the death of Tarlton in 
| 1685. 

* It is just possible that by ‘* Wilsone the pyper ’’ the writer meant 
to point out “ Jack Wilson,” the singer of ‘Sigh no more, ladies,” 
| in ** Much ado about Nothing,’ who, might be, and probably was, a 

player upon some wind instrument. See also the ‘‘ Memoirs of Ed- 
| ward Alleyn,” (printed by the Shakespeare Society) p. 153, for a no- 
tice of “‘ Mr. Wilson. the singer,” when he dined on.one cocasion 
with the founder of Dulwich College. 
+ Malone’s Shakspeare by Boswell, iii. p. 182. 
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If any decree were pronounced, 
trace of it should have been preserved either in the records 


of the Court of Chancery, or among the papers of Lord | 


Ellesmere; but such is the fact, and the inference is, that 
the suit was settled by the parties without proceeding to 
this extremity. We can have little doubt that the bill had 
been filed with the concurrence, and at the instance, of our 
great dramatist, who at this date was rapidly acquiring 
wealth, although his father and mother put forward in their 
bill their own poverty and powerlessness, compared with 
the riches and influence of their opponent. William Shake- 
speare must have been aware, that during the last seven- 
teen years his father and mother had been deprived of their 
right to Asbyes: in all probability his money was employed 
in order to commence and prosecute the suit in Chancery : 
and unless we suppose them to have stated and re-stated a 
deliberate falsehood, respecting the tender of the 40/., it is 
very clear that they had equity on their side. We think, 
therefore, we may conclude that John Lambert, finding 
he had no chanee of success, relinquished his claim to Asbyes, 
perhaps on the payment of the 40/. and of the sems which 
his father had required from John and Mary Shakespeare 
in 1580, and which in 1597 they did not dispute to have 
been due. 

Among other matters set forth-by John Lambert in his 
answer is, that the Shakespeares were anxious to regain 
possession of Asbyes, because the current lease was near 
its expiration, and they hoped to be able to obtain an im- 
proved rent. Supposing it to have been restored to their 
hands, the fact may be that they did not let it again, but 
eultivated it themselves; and we have at this period some 
new documentary evidence to produce, leading to the belief 
that our poet was a land-owner, or at all events a land-oe- 
cupier, to some extent in the neighbourhood of Stratford- 
upon-A von. 

Aubrey informs us, (and there is not only no reason for 
disbeheving his statement, but every ground for giving it 
credit) that William Shakespeare was “wont to go to his 
native country once a year.” Without seekingdor any evi- 
dence upon the question, nothing is more natural or proba- 
ble; and when, therefore, he had acquired sufficient pro- 
perty, he might be anxious to settle his family comfortably 
and independently in Stratford. _We must suppose that his 
father and mother were mainly dependent upon him, not- 
withstanding the recovery of the small estate of the latter 
at Wilmecote; and he may have employed his brother 
Gilbert, who was two years and a half younger than him- 
self, and perhaps accustomed to agricultural pursuits, to 
look after his farming concerns in the country, while he 
himself was absent superintending his highly profitable 


€ 
al 


it is singular that no | faithful chronicler, 


theatrical undertakings in London. In 1595, 1596, and 1597, | 
our poet must have been in the receipt of a considerable | 


and an inereasing income: he was part proprietor of the 
Blackfriars and the Globe theatres, both excellent specula- 
tions ; he was an actor, doubtless earning a good salary, in- 
dependently of the proceeds of his shares; and he was the 
most popular and applauded dramatic poet of the day. In 
the summer he might find, or make, leisure to visit his na- 
tive town, and we may be tolerably sure that he was there 
in August, 1596, when he had the misfortune to lose his 


only son Hamnet, one of the twins born early in the spring | 


of 1585: the boy completed his eleventh year in February, 
1596, so that his death in August following must have been 
u very severe trial for his parents’, 

Stow informs us, that in 1596 the price of provisions in 
England was so high, that the bushel of wheat was sold for 
six, seven, and eight shillings: the dearth continued and 
increased through 1597, and in August of that year the 
price of the bushel of wheat had risen to thirteen shillings, 
fell to ten shillings, and rose again, in the words of the old 


1 The following is the form of the entry of the burial in the regis- 
ter of the church of Stratford :— 
“4596. August11. Hamnet filius 3filliam Shakspere.” 
2 Annales, edit. 1615, p. 1279. Ibid. p. 134. 
4 Malone’s Shakspeare. by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 586. 
§ In the indorsement of the document it is stated, that the Towns- 
men’s malt amounted to 449 quarters and two 


‘strike ? or bushels, | siderably more, 


to “the late greatest price®” Malone 
found, and printed, a letter from Abraham Sturley, of Strat- 
ford-upon-A von, dated 24th Jan. 1597-8, stating that his 
“neighbours groaned with the wants they felt through the 
dearness of corn,” and that maleontents in great numbers 
had gone to Sir Thoms Lucy and Sir Fulke Greville to 
complain of the maltsters for engrossing it. Connected with 
this dearth, the Shakespeare Society has been put in pos- 
session of a document of much value as regards the~ bio- 
graphy of our poet, although, at first sight, it may not ap- 
pear to deserve notice, it is sure in the end to attract. It is 
thus headed :— 


“ The noate of corne and malte, taken the 4th of February, 
1597, in the 40th year of the raigne of our most gra- 
cious Soveraigne Ladie, Queen Elizabeth, &c,” 


and in the margin opposite the title are the words “ Strat- 
forde Burroughe, Warwicke.” It was evidently prepared 
in order to ascertain how much corn and malt there really 
was in the town; and it is divided into two columns, one 
showing the “ Townsmen’s corn,” and the other the “Stran- 
gers’ malt®.” The names of the Townsmen and Strangers 
(when known) are all given, with the wards in which they 
resided, so that we are enabled by this document, among 
other things, to prove in what part of Stratford the family 
of our great poet then dwelt: it was in Chapel-street, Ward, 
and it appears that at the date of the account William 
Shakespeare had ten quarters of corn in his possession, As 
some may be curious to see who were his immediate neigh- 
bours, and in what order the names are given, we copy the 
account, as far as it relates to Chapel-street Ward, exactly 
as it stands,— 


CHAPPLE StReET WARD. 
8 Frauncis Smythe, Jun’., 8 quarters. gp 


5 John Coxe, 65 quarters. 
174 M'. Thomas Dyxon, 173 quarters. 
8 M*. Thomas Barbor, 8 quarters. 
5 Mychaell Hare, 5 quarters. 


6 Mr. Bifielde, 6 quarters. 

6 Hugh Aynger, 6 quarters. 

6 Thomas-Badsey, 6 quarters—bareley 1 quarter. 

1.2 str. John Rogers, 10 strikes. 

8 W. Emmettes, 8 quarters. 
11 M:. Aspinall, aboute 11 quarters. 
10 W. Shackespere, 10 quarters. 

7 Jul. Shawe, 7 quarters.” 


We shall have occasion hereafter again to refer to this 
document upon another point, but in the mean time we may 
remark that the name of John Shakespeare is not found in 
any part of it. This fact gives additional probability to the 
belief that the two old people, possibly with some of their 
children, were living in the house of their son William, for 
such may be the reason why we do not find John Shake- 
speare mentioned in the accvunt as the owner of any corn. 
It may likewise in part explain how it happened that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was in possession of so large a quantity: 
in proportion to the number of his family, in time of scar- 
city, he would be naturally desirous to be well provided 
with the main article of subsistence; or it is very possible 
that, as a grower of grain, he might keep some in store for 
sale to those who were in want of it 
not seem much more than would be needed for his own 
consumption ; but it affords some proof of his mean 1 


< 
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substance at this date, that only two persons In Chapel- 


street Ward had a larger quantity in their hands. We are | 


led to infer from this cirewmstance that our great dramatist 


may have been a cultivator of land, and it is not unlikely | 


that the wheat in his granary had been grown on his mo- 
ther’s estate of Asbyes, at Wilmecote, of which we know 


besides 9 quarters of barley—their peas, beans, and vetches to 15 
quarters, and their oats to 12 quarters. The malt, the property of 
Strangers, amounted to 248 quarters and 5 strike, together with 3 
quraters of peas. Besides malt, the Townsmen, it is said, were in 
ossession of 43 quarters and a half of ‘‘ wheat and mill-corn,”’ and 
of 10 quraters and 6 strike of barley ; but it seems to have been con 
evenin Chapel-street Ward. 


Ten quarters does | 
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that no fewer than fifty, out of about sixty, acres were | 
arable}, 

We must now return to London and. to theatrical affairs 
there, and in the first place advert to a passage in Rowe’s 
Life of Shakespeare, relating to the real or supposed com- 
mencement of the connexion between our great dramatist 
and Ben Jonson? Rowe tells us that “Shakespeare’s ac- | 
quaintance with Ben Jonson began with a remarkable piece 
of humanity and good nature. Mr. Jonson, who was at 
that time altogether unknown to the world, had offered one | 
of his plays to the players, in order to have it acted ; and 
the persons into whose hands it was put, after haying turned 
it carelessly and superciliously over, were just upon return- | 
ine it to him wih an illmatured answer, that it would be 
of no service to their company, when Shakespeare, luckily, 
cast his eye upon it, and found something so well in it, as to 
engage him first to read it through, and afterwards to re- | 
commend Mr. fonson and his writings to the public.” This 
anecdote is entirely disbelieved by Mr. Gifford, and he rests 
his incredulity upon the supposition, that Ben Jonson’s ear- 
liest known production, “ Kvery Man in his Humour,” was 
originally acted in 1597 at a different theatre, and he pro- 
duces as evidence Henslowe’s Diary, which, he states, proves 
that the comedy came out at the Rose’. 

The truth, however, is, that the play supposed, on the 
authority of Henslowe, to be Ben Jonson’s comedy, is only 
called by Henslowe “ Humours” or “ Umers,” as he igno- 
rantly spells it*, It is a mere speculation that this was Ben 
Jonsou’s play, for it may have been any other performance, | 
by any other poet, in the title of which the word “ Hu- 
mours” occurred; and we have the indisputable and une- 
quivoeal testimony of Ben Jonson himself, in his own au- 
thorized edition of his works in 1616, that “ Every Man in 
his Humour” was not acted until 1598 : he was not satisfied | 
with stating on the title-page, that it was “acted in the year 
1598 by the tfn Lord Chamberlain his servants,” which | 
might have been considered sufficient ; but in this instance 
{as in all others in the same volume) he informs us at the 
end that 1598 was the year in which it was Jirst acted :— 
“This comedy was first acted in the year 1598.” Are we 
prepared to disbelieve Ben Jonson’s positive assertion (a | 
man of the highest and purest notions, as regarded truth 
end integrity) for the sake of a theory founded upon the 
sare assumption, that Henslowe by “Umers” not only 
meant Ben Jonson’s “ Eyery Man in his Humour,” but could 
mean nothing else ? 

Had it been brought out originally by the Lord Admi- 
ral’s players at the Rose, and acted with so much suceess | 
that it was repeated eleven times, as Henslowe’s Diary 
shows was the case with “ Umers,” there can be no appa- 
rent reason why Ben Jonson should not haye said so: and 
if he had afterwards withdrawn it on some pique, and ear- 
ried it to the Lord Chamberlain’s players, we ean hardly 
conceive it possible that a man of Ben Jonson’s temper and 
spirit would not have told us why in some other part of his 
works, 

Mr. Gifford, passing over without notice the positive state- 
ment we have quoted, respecting the first acting of “ Every 
Man in his Humour” by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants 
in 1598, proceeds to argue that Ben Jonson could stand in 
need of no such assistance, as Shakespeare is said to have 


1 Malone’s Shakespeare, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 25. 

* For the materials of the following note, which sets right an im- 
portant error relating to Ben Jonson’s mother, we are indebted to Mr 
Peter Cunningham. : 

Malone and Gifford (Ben Jonson’s Works, vol. i. p. 5) both came to 
the conclusion that the Mrs. Margaret Jonson, mentioned in the 
register of St. Martin’s in the Fields as having been married, 17th | 
November, 1575, to Mr. Thomas Fowler, was the mother of Ben Jon- 
son, who then took a second husband. ‘There cannot be a reasona- 
ble doubt of it,” says Gifford; but the fact is nevertheless certainly 
otherwise. At appears that Ben Jonson’s mother was living after the 
comedy of “ Hastward Ho !” which gave offence to King James (and 
which was printed in 1605,) was broucht out (Gaines edit of 
“ Ben Jonson’s Conversations,” p. 20.) It is incontestable that ‘the 

Margaret Fowler, who was married in 1575, was dead ‘before 


Nrs. 
ler, was then buried, and in 


1595 ; for her husband, Mr. Thomas Fow 
the inscription upon his tomb, in the old church of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, it was stated that he survived his three wives, Ellen Mar- 
garet, and Elizabeth, who were buried in the same erave, The in- 


| for the first ten years of Queen Elizabeth. 


afforded him, because he was “ as well known, and perhaps 
better,” than Shakespeare himself. Surely, with all defer- 


ence for Mr. Gifford’s undisputed acuteness and general ae- 


curacy, we may doubt how Ben Jonson could be better, or 
eyen as well known as Shakespeare, when the latter had 
been for twelve years’ connected with the stage as author 
and actor, and had written, at the lowest calculation, twelve 
dramas, while the former was only twenty-four years old, 


-and had produced no known play but “Every Man im his 


Humour.” It is also to be observed, that Henslowe had ne 


pecuniary transactions with Ben Jonson prior to the month 


of August, 1598 ; whereas, if “ Umers” had been purchased 
from him, we could searcely haye failed to find some me- 
morandum of payments, anterior to the production.of the 


|ecomedy on the stage in May, 1597. 


Add to this, that nothing could be more consistent with 
the amiable and generous character of Shakespeare, than 


that he should thus Lave interested himself in favour of a 


writer who was ten years his junior, and who gaye such 
undoubted proofs of genius as are displayed in “ Eyery Man 
in his Humour.” Our great dramatist, established in public 
favour by such comedies as “ The Merchant of Venice” and 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by such a tragedy as 


“Romeo and Juliet,” and by such histories as “ King John,” 


|“ Richard IL,” and “ Richard. HIL.,” must have felt himself 


above all rivalry, and could well afford this act of “hu- 
manity and good-nature,” as Rowe terms it, (though Mr. 


| Gifford, quoting Rowe’s words, accidentally omits the two 


last,) on behalf of a young, needy, and meritorious author. 
It is to be recollected also that Rowe, the original narrator 


jof the incident, does not, as in several other eases, give it as 
lif he at all doubted its correctness, but unhesitatingly and 


distinctly, as if it were a matter well known, and entirely 
believed, at the time he wrote. 

Another. circumstance may be noticed as an incidental 
confirmation of Rowe’s statement, with which Mr, Gifford 
could not be acquainted, because the fact has only been re 
cently discovered, In 1598 Ben Jonson, being then only 


| twenty-four years old, had a quarrel with Gabriel Spencer, 


one of Henslowe’s principal actors, in consequence of which 
they met, fought, and Spencer was killed. Henslowe, writ- 
ing to Alleyn on the subject on the 26th September, uses 
these words :—“ Since you were with me, I haye lost one 
of my company, which hurteth me greafly ; that is Gabriel, 


|for he is slain in Hoxton Fields by the hands of Benjamin 


Jonson, bricklayer®.” Now, had Ben Jonson been at that 
date the author of the comedy called “ Umers,” and had it 
been his “ Every man in his Humour,” which was acted by 
the Lord Admiral’s players eleven times, it is not very 
likely that Henslowe would haye been ignorant who Benja- 
min Jonson was, and have spoken of him, not as one of the 


}dramatists in his pay, and the author of a very successful 


comedy, but merely as “ bricklayer :” he was writing also 
to his step-daughter’s husband, the leading member of his 
company, to whom he would have been ready to give the 


| fullest information regarding the disastrous affair. We only 


adduce this additional matter to show the improbability of 
the assumption, that Ben Jonson had anything to do with 
the comedy of “ Umers,” acted by Henslowe’s company in 
May, 1597; and the probability of the position that, as Ben 
Jonson himself states, it was originally brought out im 1598 


scription (which we have seen in Strype’s edit. of Stowe’s Survey, 
1720, b. vi. p. 69) informs us also, that Mr. Thomas Fowler was ‘t born 
at Wicam, in the county of Lancaster.” and that he had been 
‘*Comptroller and Paymaster of the Works” to Queen Mary, and 
The date of his death is 
not stated in the inscription, but by the register of the church it ap- 
pears that he was buried on the 29th May, 1595. The Mrs. Margaret 
Fowler, who died before 1595, could not have been the mother of 
Ben Jonson, who was living about 1604; and if Ben Jonson’s mo- 
ther married a second time, we have yet to ascertain who was her 


second husband. 


3 The precise form in which the entry stands in Henslowe’s ac- 


count book is this :— 


‘““ Maye 1597. 11. It. at the comodey of Vmers.”’ 
* Ben Jonson’s Works, 8vo. 1816, vol: i. p. 46. 
5 See “ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” p. 51. The author of that 


work has since seen reason to correct himself on this and several othar 


points. 
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by “the then Lord Chamberlain’s servants.” It may have 


been, and ie was, acted by them, because Shake- | 
speare had kindly interposed with his associates on behalf 


of the deserving and unfriended author. 


QHAPTER XIL 


Restriction of dramatic performances in and near London in 
1597. Thomas Nash and his play, “Lhe Isle of Dogs:” 
imprisonment of Nash, and of some of the players of the 
Lord Admiral. Favour shown to the companies of the 
Lord Chamberlain and of the Lord Admiral. Printing of 
Shakespeare’s Plays in 1597. ‘The list of his known dra- 
mus, published by F. Meres in 1598. Shakespeare author- 
ized the printing of none of his plays, and never corrected 
the press. Carelessness of dramatic authors in this respect. 
he Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599. Shakespeare’s reputation 
as a dramatist. 


In the summer of 1597 an event occurred which seems to 
have produced for a time a serious restriction upon dramatic 
performances. The eelebarted Thomas Nash, early in the 
year, had written a comedy which he called “The Isle of 
Dogs :” that he had partners in the undertaking there is no 
doubt; and he tells us, in his tract called “ Lenten Stuif,” 
printed in 1599, that the players, when it was acted by the 
Lord Admiral’s servants im the beginning of August, 1597, 
had taken most unwarrantable liberties with his piece, by 


makine large additions, for which he ought not to have | 
co} t=} ? fo) 


been responsible. The exact nature of the performance is 


not known, but it was certainly satirical, no doubt personal, | 


and it must have had reference also to some of the polemi- 
eal and political questions of the day. The representation 
of it was forbidden by authority, and Nash, with others, 
was arrested under an order from the privy council, and 
sent to the Fleet prison’. Some of the offending actors had 
escaped for a time, and the privy council, not satished with 
what had been already done in the way of punishment, 
wrote from Greenwich on 15th August, 1597, to certain 


magistrates, requiring them strictly to examine all the par- | 


ties in custody, with a view to the diseovery of others not 


yet apprehended. This important official letter, which has | 


hitherto been uamentioned, we have inserted in a note from 
the registers of the privy council of that date; and by it 
we learn, not only that Nash was the author of the “ sedi- 
tious and slanderous” comedy, but possibly himself an ac- 
tor in it, and “the maker of part of the said play,” especi- 
ally pointed at, who was in custody”. 
Before the date of this incident the companies of various 
play-houses in the county of Middlesex, but particularly at 
the Curtain and Theatre in Shoreditch had attracted atten- 
tion, and given offence, by the licentious character of their 
performances ; and the registers of the privy council show 


L The circumstance was thus alluded to by Francis Meres in the 
next year :—‘‘ As Actwon was wooried of his owne hounds, so is Tom 
Nash of his Zle of Dogs. Deogges were the death of Muripides; but 
bee not disconsolate, gallant young Juvenall; Linus the sonne of 
Apollo died the same death. Yet, God forbid, that so brave a witte 
should so basely perish: thine are but paper dogges; neither is thy 
banishment, like Ovid’s, eternally to converse with the barbarous 
Getes : therefore, comfort thyselfe, sweete Tom, with Cicero’s glori- 
ous return to Rome, and with the counsel Aeneas gives to his sea- 
beaten soldiors, lib. i. Aeneid :— 


‘Pluck up thine heart, and drive from thence both feare and care 
away ; ri 
To thinke on this may pleasure be perhaps another day.’ 


% Durato, et temet rebus servato secundis.”—Palladis Tamia, 1598, 


fo. 286. 
2 The minute in the registers of the privy council (pointed out to 
us by Mr. Lemon) is this :— e 


A letter to Richard Topelyfe, Thomas Fowler, and Ric. Skeving- 
ton, Esquires, Doctour Fletcher, and Mr. Wilbraham. 

““Upcen information given us of 2 lewd plaie, that was plaied in one 
pf the plaie howses on the Bancke side, containing very seditious 
und sclaunderous matters, wee caused some of the players to be ap- 
prehended and comytted to pryson, whereof one of them was not aale 
an actor, but a maker of parte of the said plaie. For as much as yt 
ys thought meete that the rest of the players or actours in that mat- 
ter shal be apprehended, to receave soche punyshment as there lewde 


and mutynous behavior doth deserve; these shall be, therefore, to re- i 


|that the magistrates had been written to on the 28th July, 
1597, requiring that no plays should be acted during the 
‘summer, and directing, in order to put an effectual stop to 
such performances, because “ lewd matters were handled ou 
| stages,” that the two places above named should be “ plucked 
|down'.” The magistrates were also enjoined to send for 
the owners of “any other common play-house” within their 
jurisdiction, and not only to forbid performances of every 
description, but “so to deface” all places erected for theatri- 
cal representations, “as they might not be employed again to 
such use.” This command was given just anterior to the 
| production of Nash’s “Isle of Dogs,” which was certainly 
not calculated to lessen the objections entertained by any 
| persons in authority about the Court. 
The Blackfriars, not being, according to the terms of the 
order of the privy council, “a common play-house,” but 
what was called a private theatre, does not seem to have 
been included in the general ban; but as we know that 
similar directions had been conveyed to the magistrates of 
the county of Surrey, it is somewhat surprising that they 
seem to have produced no effect upon the performances at 
the Globe or the Rose upon the Bankside, We must attri- 
bute this circumstance, perhaps, to the exercise of private 
influence; and it is quite certain that the necessity of keep- 
ing some companies in practice, in order that they might 
be prepared to exhibit, when required, before the Queen, 
was made the first pretext for granting exclusive “ licenses ” 
to the actors of the Lord Chamberlain, and of the Lord 
Admiral. We know that the Earls of Southampton and 
Rutland, about this date and shortly afterwards, were in the 
frequent habit of visiting the theatres‘: the Earl of Not- 
tingham also seems to have taken an unusual interest on 
various oceasions in favour of the company acting under 
his name, and to the representations of these noblemen we 
are, perhaps, to attribute the exemption of the Globe and 
the Rose from the operation of the order “to deface ” all 
buildings adapted to dramatic representations in Middlesex 
and Surrey, ina manner that would render them unfit tor 
any such purpose in future. We have the authority of the 
registers of the privy council, under date of 19th Feb. 1597-8, 
for stating that the companies of the Lord Chamberlain 
and of the Lord Admiral obtained renewed permission “ te 
use and practise stage-plays,” in order that they might be 
duly qualified, if called upon to.perform before the Queen. 
This privilege, as regards the players of the Lord Admi- 
ral, seems the more extraordinary, because that was the very 
company which only in the August preceding had given such 
offence by the representation of Nash’s “ Isle of Dogs,” that 
lits farther performance was forbidden, the author and some 
of the players were arrested and sent to the Fleet, and 
vigorous steps taken to secure the persons of other parties 
who for a time had made their escape. It is very likely 
that Nash was the seape-goat on the occasion, and that the 
chief blame was thrown upon him, although, in his tract, 


quire yow to examine these of the plaiers that are comytted, whose 
names are knowne to you, Mr. Topelyfe, what is become of the rest 
of theire fellowes that either had their partes in the devysinge of that 
sedytious matter, or that were actours or plaiers in the sarne, what 
copies they have given forth of the said playe, and to whome, and 
soch other pointes as you shall thinke meete to be demaunded of 
them; wherein you shall require of them to deale trulie, as they will 
looke to receave anie favour. Wee praie yow also to peruse soch pa- 
pers as were fownde in Nash his lodgings, which Ferrys, a messen- 
ger of the Chamber, shall delyver unto yow, and to certyfie us the 
examynations you take. So &c. Greenwich, lo. Aug. ws ee 
From the Council Register. 
Eliz. No. 13. p. 346. 
3 We find evidence in a satirist of the time, that about this date 
the Theatre was abandoned, though not ‘* plucked down.” 
— ‘“ But see yonder 
One, like the unfrequented Theaire, 
Walkes in darke silence, and vast solitude.” 
Edw. Guilpin’s ‘‘ Skialetheia,” Sve. 1598. 


Sign. DG. 


The theatre, in all probability, was not used for plays afterwards. 

4 See Vol. ii. p. 132 of the ‘Sidney Papers,” where Rowland 
White tells Sir Robert Sydney, “My Lord Southampton and Lord 
Rutland come not to the court: the one doth but yery seldom. They 
| pass away the time in London merely in going to plays every dav.” 

This letter is dated 11th October, 1599, and the Queen was then af 
| Nonesuch. 
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before mentioned, he ma‘ntains that he was the most inno- 
eent party of all those who were concerned in the transac- 
tion. It seems evident, that in 1598 there was a strong 
disposition on the part of some members of the Queen’s 
government to restrict dramatic performances, In and near 
London, to the servants of the Lord Chamberlain and of the 
Lord Admiral. ; 

As far as we can judge, there was good reason for show- 
ine. favour to the association with which Shakespeare was 
connected, because nothing has reached us to lead to the 


belief that the Lord Chamberlain’s servants had incurred | 


any displeasure: if the Lord Admiral’s servants were to be 
permitted to continue their performances at the Rose, it 
would have been an act of the grossest injustice to have 
prevented the Lord Chamberlain’s servants from acting at 
the Globe. Accordingly, we hear of no interruption, at 
this date, of the performances at either of the theatres in 
the receipts of which Shakespeare participated. 

To the year 1598 inclusive, only five of his plays had | 
been printed, although he had then been connected with the 
stage for about twelve years, viz. “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“ Richard IL” and “ Richard ILL” in 1597, and “ Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost” and “Henry IV.” part iin 1598"; but, as we 
learn from indisputable contemporaneous authority, he had 
written seven others, besides what he had done in the way 


1 


work of Meres came from the press* It is a remarkable 
circumstance, evineing strikingly the manner in which the 
various companies of actors of that period were able. to 
keep popular pieces from the press, that until Shakespeare 
had been a writer for the Lord Chamberlain’s servants ten or 
eleven years not a single play by him was published; and 
| then four of his first printed plays were without his name 
|as if the bookseller had been ignorant of the fact, or as if 
he considered that the omission wouldfot affect the sale: one 
of them, “ Romeo and Juliet,” was never printed in any early 
quarto as the work of Shakespeare, as will be seen from 
| our exact reprint of the title-pages of the editions of 1597, 
| 1599, and 1609, (see Introdue*) The reprints,of * Richard 
IL” and “ Richard IIT.” in 1598, as before observed, have 
Shakespeare’s name on the title- pages, and they were issued, 
perhaps, after Meres had distinetly assigned those “histo- 
ies” to him. 

It is our conviction, after the most minute and patient 
examination of, we believe, every old impression, that 
Shakespeare in no instance authorized the publication of his 
plays’: we do not eonsider even “Hamlet” an exception, 
although the edition of 1604 was probably intended, by 
some parties connected with the theatre, to supersede the 
garbled and fraudulent edition of 1603: Shakespeare, in 
our opinion, had nothing to do with the one or with the 


| 


of alteration, addition, and adaptation. The earliest enu- 
meration of Shakespeare’s dramas made its appearance in | 
1598, in a work by Francis Meres entitled “ Palladis Ta-| 
mia, Wits Treasury.” In a division of this small but thick | 
volume (consisting of 666 Syo. pages, besides “The Table,” | 
headed “A comparative discourse of our English Poets, | 
with the Greeke, Latine and Italian Poets,” the author in-| 
serts the following paragraph, which we extract precisely 
as it stands in the original, because it has no where, that we 
recoliect, been quoted quite correctly. ; 


“As Plautusand Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy 
and ‘Tragedy among the Latines: so Shakespeare among ye 
Euvlish is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage ; for 
Comedy, witnes his Getleme of Verona, his Errors, his Loue 
lubors lost, his Loue labours wonne, his Midsummers might 
dreame, & his Merchant of Venice + tor Tragedy his Richard 
the 2. Richard the 3. Henry the 4. King lohn, Titus An- 
dronicus and his Romeo and Luliet?.” 


Thus we sée that twelve comedies, histories, and trace- 
? . i= 


dies (for we have specimens in each department) were 
known as Shakespeare’s in the Autumn of 1598, when’the 


1 It is doubtful whether an edition of ‘‘ Titus Andronicus” had not 
appeared a: early as 1691; but no earlier copy than that of 1600, in 
the library of Lord Francis Egerton, is known. It is necessary to | 
bear, in mind, that the impression of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” in 1597 
was only a mangled and mutilated representation of the state in | 
which the tragedy came from the hand of its author. 

2 The following passages, in the same division of the work of 
Meres, contain mention of the name or works of Shakespeare. 

‘As the soule of Nuphorbus was thought to liue in Pythagoras, 
so the sweete wittie soule of Ouid lines in me lifluous and hony- 
tongued Shakespeare ; witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, 
sugred sonnets among his priuate friends &c.” fol. 281, ; 

“As Epius Stolo said, the Muses would speake with Plautus 
tongue, if they would speak Latin; so I say the Muses would gs 
with Shakespéare’s fine-filed phrase, if they would speak Eh 
fol. 232. 

“And as Horace saith of his, Exegi monumentu ere perennius, 
Regaliq; situ pyramidum altius; Quod non imber edax ; Non Aguilo 
impoteng p diruere, aut innumerabilis annorum series et fuga 
temporui ; so say I severally of Sir Philip Sidneys, Spencers, Dan- | 
iels, Draytons, Shakespeares, and Warners workes.” fol. 232,” | 

“As Pindarus, Anacreon, and Callimachus among the Greekes, and 
Horace and Catullus among the Latines, are the best lyric poets ; | 
so in this faculty the best amog our poets are Spencer (who exce leth 
in all kinds) Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Bretto.”? fol, 282, é 

* As these tragicke poets flourished in Greece, fAschylus, Euripe- 
des, Sophocles, Alexander Aetolus as 


his | 


eak 
nglish.”? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cheus Erithrieus, Astydamas 
Atheniesis, Apollodorus ‘larsensis, Nicomach as Phrygius, Thespis | 
Atticus, and Timon Apolloniates; and these amone the’ reine 
Accius, M, Attilius, Pomponius Secundys and Seneca; so these are 
ost for tragedie ; the Lord Buckhurst, Doctor Leg of Cambrideoe 
Dr. ides of Oxford, Maister Edward Ferris, the Authour of the Mur- 
rour for Magistrates, Marlow, Peele, Watson, K Shakespeare 
# Toles. 
ue Greeks are these: Menan- 
Sis Alexis, Terins, Nicostratus, 
: 1odius, Aristonymus, Archip- | 
Atheniensis; and among the Latines, 


? 


pus 4theniesis, and Cadlias 


other, He allowed most mangled and deformed copies of 
several of his greatest works to be circulated for many 
years, and did not think it worth his while to expose thu 
fraud, which remained, in several cases, undetected, as far ats 


) | the great body of the public was concerned, until the ap 


pearance of the folio of 1623. Our great dramatist’s indif 
ference upon this point seems to haye been shared by many, 
if not by most, of his contemporaries; and. if the quarto 


impression of any one of his plays be more'accurate iu 


typography than another, we feel satisfied that it arose out 
of the better state of the manuscript, or the greater pains 


| and fidelity of the printer. 


We may here point out a strong instance of the careiess 


‘ness of dramatic authors of that period respecting the cou 


dition in which their productions came into the world : othe 
might be adduced without much difficulty, but one will be 
sufficient. Before his “Rape of Luerece,” a drama. firsi 
printed in 1608, Thomas Heywood inserted an address w: 
the reader, informing him (for it was an exception to tie 
general rule) that he had given his consent to the publica 
tion; but those who have examined that impression, ang 
its repetition in 1609, will be aware that it is full of the 


Plautus, Terence, Neuius, Sext. Turpilius, Licinius Imbrex, an. 
Virgilius Romanus ; so the best for comedy amon gst us bee Kdwari 
Earle of Oxforde, Doctor Gager of Oxforde, Maister Rowley, once a 
rare scholler of learned Pembrooke Hall in Cambridge, Maister Ind 
wardes, one of her Maiesties Chappell, eloquent and wittie Joho 
Lilly, Lodge, Gascoyne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, Tho:nas 
Heywood, Anthony Mundye, our best plotter, Chapman, Porter, Wil 
son, Hathway, and Henry Chettle.” fol, 233, 

“As these are famous among the Greeks for elegie, Meiantine, 
Mymnerus Colophonius, Olympius Mysius, Parthenius Nicxus, Pit 
letas Cous, Theogenes Megarensis, and Pigres Halicarnas@us ; and 
these among the Latines, Mecenas, Ouid, Tibullus, Propertius, ‘I’ 
Valgius, Cassius Seuerus,.and Clodius Sabinus; so these are th» 
most passionate among us to bewaile and bemoane the perplexitie: 
of loue : Henrie Howard Narle of Surrey, sir Thomas Wryat the elder; 
sir 'rancis Brian, sir Philip Sidney, sir Walter Rawley, sir Edward 


| Dyer, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Whetstone, Gascoyny’, 
| Samuell Page sometime fellowe of Corpus Christi Colledge in Ox- 


ford, Churchyard, Bretton.’’ fol. 283. 
3 It was entered for publication on the Stationers’ Registers in bep 


| tember, 1593. Meres must have written something in verse which 


has not reached our day, because in 1601 he was addressed by C. 
Fitzgeoffrey, in his Affania,.as a poet and theologian: he was cer- 


| tainly well acquainted with the writings of all the poets of his time, 


whatever might be their department. Vitzgeoffrey mentions Meres 


|in company with Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Ben Jonson, Sylvester, 
| Chaprnan, Marston, &e. 


# ‘The same remark will apply to ‘“‘ Henry V.’? first printed in 4to, 
1600, and again in 1602, and a third time in 1608, without the name 
of Shakespeare. However, this “‘history ” never appeared in any 
thing like an authentic shape, such as we may suppose it came from 
Shakespeare’s pen, until it was included in the folio of 1623. 

> It will be observed that we confine this opinion to the plays, 
because with respect to the poems, especially ‘‘ Venus and Adonis’? 
and “ Lucrece,” we feel quite as strongly convinced thatShakespeare, 
being instrumental in their publication, and more anxious abou 
their correctness, did see at least the first editions through the press. 
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very grossest blunders, which the commonest corrector of 
the press, much less the author, if he had seen the sheets, 
could not have allowed to pass. Nearly all plays of that 
time were most defectively printed, but Heywood’s “ Rape 
of Luerece,” as it originally came from the pregs with the au- 
thor’s imprimatur, is, we think, the worst specimen of ty- 
pography that ever met our observation’. 

Returning to the important list of twelve plays furnished 
by Meres, we may add, that although he does not mention 
them, there can be no doubt that the three parts of “ Henry 
VI” had been repeatedly acted before 1598: we may pos- 
sibly infer, that they were not inserted because they were 
then well known not to be the sole work of Shakespeare. 
By “Henry IV.” it is most probable that Meres intended 
both parts of that “history.” “ Love’s Labour ’s Won” has 
been supposed, since the time of Dr. Farmer, to be “ All’s 
Well that ends Well,” under a different title: our notion is 


(see Introduction) that the original name given to the play | 


was “© Love’s Labour’s Won ;” and that, when it was revived 
With additions and alterations, in 1605 or 1606, it received 
also a new appellation. 

In connexion with the question regarding the interest 
taken by Shakespeare in the tat of his works, we 
may notice the impudent fraud practised in the year after 
the appearance of the list furnished by Meres. In 1599 
came out a collection of short miscellaneous poems, under 
the title of “ The Passionate Pilgrim :” they were all of them 
imputed, by W. Jaggard the printer, or by W. ‘Leake the 
bookseller, to Shakespeare, although some of them were 
notoriously by other poets. In thé Introduction to our 
reprint of this little work we have stated all the known 
particulars regarding it; but Shakespeare,as far as ap- 
pears from any evidence that has descended to us, 
took no notice of the trick played upon him: possibly he 
never heard of it, or if he heard of it, left it to its own 
detection, not thinking it worth while to interfere. It 
serves to establish, what certainly could not otherwise be 
doubted, the popularity of Shakespeare in 1599, and the 
manner in which a scheming printer and stationer endea- 
voured to take advantage of that popularity. 

Yet it is singular, if we rely upon several coeval authori- 
ties, how little our great dramatist was about this period 
known and admired for his plays. Richard Barnfield pub- 
lished his “ Eneomion of Lady Pecunia,” in 1598, (the year 
in which the list of twelve of Shakespeare’s plays was 
printed by Meres) and from a copy of verses entitled 
“Remembrance of- some English Poets,” we quote the 
following notice of Shakespeare: 

“ And Shakespeare thou, whose honey-flowing vein, 
Pleasing the world, thy praises doth contain, 
Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece, sweet and chaste, 
Thy name in Fame’s immortal book hath plae’d ; 
Live ever you, at least in fame live ever: 

Well may the body die, but fame die never.” 


Here Shakespeare’s popularity, as “ pleasing the world,” 
is noticed; but the proofs of it are not derived from the 
stage, where his dramas were in daily performance before 
crowded audiences, but from the success of his “ Venus and 
Adonis” and “ Luerece,” which had gone through various 
editions. Precisely to the same effect, but a still stronger 


instance, we may refer to a play in which both Burbage and | 


1 We cannot wonder at the errors in plays surreptitiously procured 
and hastily printed, which was the case with many impressions of 
that day. Upon this point Heywood is an unexceptionable witness, 
and he tells us of one of his dramas, 


‘that some by stenography drew 
The plot, put it in print, scarce one word true.” 


Other dramatists make the same complaint; and there can be no doubt 
that it was the practice so to defraud authors and actors, and to palm 
wretchedly disfigured pieces upon the public as genuine and authen- 
tic works. It was, we are satisfied, in this way that Shakespeare’s 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘Henry V.,” and “ Hamlet,” first got out into 
the world. * 


2 When ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim” was reprinted in 1612, with | 


some additional «pieces by Thomas Heywood, that dramatist pointed 


out the imposition, and procured the cancelling of the title-page in | 


| which the authorship of the whole was assigned to Shakespeare. 


Kempe are introduced as characters, the one of whom had 
obtained such celebrity in the tragic, and the other in the 
comic parts in Shakespeare’s dramas: we allude to “ The 
Return from Parnassus,” which was indisputably acted before 
the death of Queen Elizabeth. Ina scene where two young 
students are discussing the merits of particular poets, one or 
them speaks thus of Shakespeare: 


‘¢ Who loves Adonis love or Lucrece rape, 
His sweeter verse contains heart-robbing life ; 
Could but a graver subject him content, 
Without love’s foolish, lazy languishment.”’ 


Not the “most distant allusion is made to any of his 
dramatic is Ce a although the poet eriticised by the 
young students immediately before Shakespeare was Ben 
Jonson, who was declared to be “the wittiest fellow, of a 
bricklayer, in England,” but “a slow inventor.” Hence we 
might be led to imagine that, even down to as late a period 
as the commencement of the seventeenth century, the repu- 
tation of Shakespeare depended rather upon his poems than 
upon his plays; almost as if productions for the stage were 
not looked upon, at that date, as part of the recognized 
literature of the country. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


New Place, or, “the great house,” in Stratford, bought by 
Shakespeare in 1597. Removal of the Lord Admiral’s 
players from the Bankside to the Fortune theatre in Crip- 
plegate. Rivalry of the Lord Chamberlain’s and Lord Ad- 
miral’s company. Order in 1600 confining the acting of 
plays to the Globe aud Fortune: the influence of the two 
associations occupying those theatres. Disobedience of 
various companies to the order of 1600. Plays by Shake- 
speare pablisned in 1600. ‘The ‘“ First Part of the Life of 
Sir John Oldcastle,” printed in 1600, fulsely imputed to 
Shakespeare, and cancelling of the title-page. 


Tr will have been observed, that, in the document we have 
produced, relating to the quantity of corn and malt in Strat- 
ford, it is stated that William Shakespeare’s residence was 
in that division of the borough called Chapel-street ward. 
This is an important cireumstance, because we think it may 
be said to settle decisively the disputed question, whether 
our great dramatist purchased what was known as “ the 
great house,” or “ New Place,” before, in, or after 1597. It 
was situated in Chapel-street ward, close to the chupel of 
the Holv Trinity. Weare now certain that he had a house 
in the ward in February, 1597-8, and that he bad ten quar- 
ters of corn there; and we need not doubt that it was the 
dwelling which had been built by Sir Hugh Clopton in the 
reign of Henry VIL: the Cloptons subsequently sold it toa 
person of the name of Botte®, and he to Hercules Underhill, 
who disposed of it to Shakespeare. We therefore find him, 
in the beginning of 1598, occupying one of the best houses, 
in one of the best parts of Stratford. He who had quitted 
his native town about twelve years before, poor aud com- 
paratively friendless, was able, by the profits of his own 
exertions, and the exercise of his own talents, to return to 1t, 
and to establish his family in more comfort and opulence 
than, as far as is known, they had ever before enjoyed*, 


3 Botte probably lived in it in 1564, when he contributed 4s. to the 
poor who were afflicted with the plague : this was the highest amount 
subscribed, the bailiff only giving 3s 4d.,and the head alderman 2s. 8d. 

4 That Shakespeare was considered a man’ who was in a condition 
to lend a considerable sum, in the autumn of 1598, we have upon the 
evidence of Richard Quyney, (father to Thomas Quyney, who subse- 
quently married Shakespeare’s youngest daughter Judith) who then 
applied to him for a loan of 3UZ., equal to about 159/. of our present 
money, and in terms which do not indicate any doubt that our poet 
would be able to make the advance. ‘This application is contained in 
a letter-which must have been sent by hand, as it unluckily contains 
no direction: it is the only letter yet discovered addressed to Shake- 
speare, and it was first printed by Boswell from Malone’s papers, vol. 
il. p. 985. 

“Loving Contryman,I am_bolde of yow, as of a frende, craveing 
yowr helpe wi? xxxlb, uppon M Bushell & my securytee, or Nit Myt- 
tens with*me, Mr Rosswell is not come to London as yeate, & I have 
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We consider the point that Shakespeare had become owner 
of New Place in or before 1597 as comptetely made out, as, 
at such a distance of time, and with such imperfect informa- 
tion upon nearly all matters connected with his history 
could be at all expected’. 

We apprehend likewise, as we have already remarked 
(p. xxi), that the confirmation of arms in 1596, obtained as 
we believe by William Shakespeare, had reference to the 
permanent and substantial settlement of his family in 


Stratford, and to the purchase of a residence there consistent 


altered by 


with the altered circumstances of that family 


its increased wealth and consequence, owing to the success | 


of our great poet both as an actor and a dramatist. 


The removal of the Lord Admiral’s players, under | 


Henslowe and Alleyn, from the Rose theatre on the Bank- 
side, to the new house called the Fortune, in Golding-lane, 
Cripplegate, soon after the date to which we are now 
referring, may lead to the opinion that that company did 


not find itself equal to sustain the rivalship with the Lord | 


Chamberlain’s servants, under Shakespeare and Burbage, at 


the Globe. That theatre was opened, as we have adduced | 


reasons to believe, in the spring of 1595: the Rose was ¢ 


considerably older building, and the necessity for repairing | 


it might enter into the calculation, when Henslowe and 


Alleyn thought of trying the experiment in a different part | 


‘ ¢ i. 1 } 7 £ a) mm » - 
of the town, and on the Middlesex side of the water. Thea 
tres being at this date merely wooden structures, and much 
frequented, they would soon fall into decay, especially in a 
marshy situation like that of the Bankside: so damp was 


the soil in the neighbourhood, that the Globe was surrounded | 


by a moat to keep it dry ; and, although we do not find the 
fact any where stated, it is most likely that the Rose was 
similarly drained. The Rose was in the first instance, and 
as far back as the reign of Edward VL, a house of entertain- 
ment with that sign, and it was converted into a theatre by 
Henslowe and a grocer of the name of Cholmley about the 
year 1584; butit seems to have early required considerable 
reparations, and they might be again necessary prior to 


especiall cawse. Yow shall frende me muche in helpeing me out of 
all the debeits I owe in London,I thanck god, and muche quiet to my 


mynde w‘' wolde not be indebited. I am now towards the Cowrte, | 


in hope yr" answer for the dispatche of my Buysenes. YoW¥ shall 


nether loose creddytt nor monney by me, the Lorde willinge ; & nowe | 


butt pswade your selfe soe as 1 hope & yow shall nott need to feare ; 
but with all hartie thanckfullness I wyll holde my tyme & content 
yorr frend; & yf we Bargaine farther, yow shall be the paie mt 
your selfe. My tyme bidds me to hasten to an ende, & soe I comitt 
thys [to] yow" care & hope of yowrhelpe. I feare I shall nott be backe 
this night from the Cowrte. haste. the Lorde be w® yor & wth us 
all. amen. From the Bell in Carter Lane, the 25 october 1598, 
““'Yowrs in all kyndenes, 
RyYc. QUYNEY. 

“To my Loveing good frend 

& contryman Mt Wm 

Shackespe thees.” 


The deficiency as regards the direction of the letter, lamented by 
Malone, is not of so much importance, because we have proved that 
Shakespeare was resident in Southwark in 1596; and he probably 
was so in 1598, because the reasons which, we have supposed, in- 
duced him to take up his abode there would still be in operation, in 
as much force as ever. 

1 Tn the garden of this house it is believed that Shakespeare planted 
a mulberry tree, about the year 1609: such is the tradition, and we 
are disposed to think that if is founded in truth. In 1609, King 
James was anxious to introduce the mulberry (which had been im- 


ported about half a century earlier) into general cultivation. and the | 


records in the State Paper Office show that in that year letters were 
written upon the subject to most of the justices of peace and deputy 
lieutenants in the kingdom: the plants were sold by the State at Gs. 
the hundred. On the 25th November, 1609, 9352. were paid out of the 
public purse for the planting of mulberry trees “ near the palace of 
Westminster.” The mulberry tree, said to have been planted by 
Shakespeare, was in existence up to about the year 1755; and in the 
spring of 1742, Garrick, Macklin, and Delane the actor (not Dr. 
Delany, the friend of Swift, as Mr. Dyce, in his compendious Memoir. 


. hx., states,) were entertained under it by Sir Hugh Clopton. New| 


lace remained in possession of Shakespeare’s successors until the 


Restoration ; it was then repurchased by the Clopton family: about | 
1752 it was sold by the executor of Sir Hugh Clopton to a clergyman | 


of the name of Gastrell, who, on some offence taken at the authorities 
of the borough of Stratford on the subject of rating the house, pulled 
it down, and cut down the mulberry tree. According to a letter in 
the Annual Register of 1760, the wood was bought by a silversmith, 
who “made many odd things of it for the curious.” In our time we 
have seen as many relies, said to have been formed from this one 
mulberry tree, as could hardly have been furnished by all the mul- 
berry trees in the county of Warwick. 


1599, when Henslowe and Alleyn resolved to abandon 
Southwark. However, it may be doubted whether they 
would not have continued where they were, recollecting the 
convenient proximity of Paris Garden, (where bears, bulls, 
&e. were baited, and in which they were also jointly inter- 
| ested§ but for the success of the Lord Chamberlain’s players 
at the Globe, which had been in use four or five years’, 
| Henslowe and Alleyn seem to haye found, that neither their 
plays nor their players could stand the competition of their 
rivals, and they accordingly removed to a vicinity where no 
| play-house had previously existed. 

The Fortune theatre was commenced in Golding Lane, 
Cripplegate, in the year 1599, and finished in 1600, and 
thither without delay Henslowe and Alleyn transported 
their whole dramatic establishment, strengthened in the 
spring of 1602 by the addition of that great and popular 
comic performer, William Kempe*. The association at the 
| Globe was then left in almost undisputed possession of the 
Bankside. There were, indeed, oceasional, and perhaps not 
unfrequent, performances at the Rose, (although it had been 
stipulated with the public authorities that it should be 
pulled down, if leave were given for the construction of the 
Fortune) as well as at the Hope and the Swan, but not by 
the regular associations which had previously occupied 
them; and after the Fortune was opened, the speculation 
there was so profitable, that the Lord Admiral’s players 
had no motive for returning to their old quarters‘, 
|_ The members of the two companies belonging to the 
Lord Chamberlain and to the Lord Admiral appear to have 
possessed so much influence in the summer. of 1600, that 
(backed perhaps by the puritanical zeal of those who were 
unfriendly to all theatrical performances) they obtained an 
| order from the privy council, dated 22d June, that no other 
public play-houses should be permitted but the Globe in 
Surrey, and the Fortune in Middlesex. N evertheless, the 
privy council registers, where this order is inserted, also 
contain distinct evidence that it was not obeyed, even in 
May 1601; for on the 10th of that month the Lords wrote 


2 We may be disposed to assign the following lines to about this 
period, or a little earlier: they relate to some theatrical wager in 
which Alleyn, of the Lord Admiral’s players, was, for a part not 
named, to be matched against Kempe, of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants. By the words‘ Will’s new play,” there can be little doubt 
that some work by Shakespeare was intended; and we know from 
Heywood’s ‘‘ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,” 1635, that Shake- 
speare was constantly familiarly called “ Will?’ The document is 
preserved at Dulwich, and it was first printed in the *‘ Memoirs of 
Edward Alleyn,” p. 13. 


“Sweet Nedde, nowe wynne an other wager 
For thine old frende, and fellow stager. 
Tarlton himselfe thou doest excell, 

And Bentley beate, and conquer Knell, 
And now shall Kempe orecome as well. 
The moneyes downe, the place the Hope ; 
Phillippes shall hide his head and Pope. 
Feare not, the victorie is thine ; 

Thou still as macheles Ned shall shyne. 
If Roscius Richard foames and fumes, 
The Globe shall have but emptie roomes, 
If thou doest act; and Willes newe playe 
Shall be rehearst some other daye. 
Consent, then, Nedde ; do us this grace : 
Thou cannot faile in anie case; 

For in the triall, come what maye, 

All sides shall brave Ned Allin saye.” 

By ‘‘Roscius Richard” the writer of these lines, wno was the 
backer of Alleyn against Kempe, could have meant nobody but 
Richard Burbage. It will be recollected. that not very long after- 
wards Kempe became a member of the association of which Alleyn 
| was the leader, and quitted that to which Shakespeare and Burbage 
| were attached. It is possible that this wager, and Kempe’s success 

in it, led Alleyn and Henslowe to hold out inducements to him to 
| join them in their undertaking at the Fortune. Upon this point, 
however, we have no other evidence, than the mere fact that Kempe 
went over to the enemy. 

Pipe his return from Rome, where he was seen in the autumn 
10) ») ° 

4 It was at the Fortune that Alleyn seems to have realized so much 
money in the few first years of the undertaking, that he was able in 
Noy. 1604 to purchase the manor of Kennington for £1065, and in the 
| next year the manor of Lewisham and Dulwich for £5000. These 

two sums, in money of the present day, would be equal to at least 
£25,000; but it is to be observed that for Dulwich, Alleyn only paid 

£2000 down, while the remaining sum was left upon mortgage. In 
, the commencement of the seventeenth century theatrical speculations 
generally seem to have been highly lucrative. See “'The Alleyn 
| Papers,” (printed by the Shakespeare Society.) p. xiv. 
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to.certain magistrates of Middlesex requiring them to puta 
stop to the performance of a play at the Curtain, in which 
were introduced “some gentlemen of good desert and 
quality, that are yet alive,” but. saying nothing about the 
closing of the house, although it was open in defiance of the | 
imperative command of the preceding year. We know | 
also upon other testimony, that not only the Curtain, but. 
theatres on the Bankside, besides the Globe, (where per-' 
formances were allowed) were then in occasional use. It is | 
fair to presume, therefore, that the order of the 22d June, 
1600, was never strictly enforced, and one of the most 
remarkable circumstances of the times is, the little atten- | 
tion, as regards theatricals, that appears to have been paid 
to the absolute authority of the court. It seems exactly as | 
if pestrictive measures had been adopted in order to satisfy | 
the importunity of particular individuals, but that there was | 
no disposition on the part of persons in authority to carry 
them into execution. Such was probably the fact, for a| 
year anda half after the order of the 22d June had been 
issued it was renewed, but, as far as we can learn, with just | 
as little effect as before. 

Besides the second edition of “Romeo and Juliet” in| 
1599, (which was most likely printed from a play-house 
manuscript, being very different feom the mutilated and 
manufactured copy of 1597) five plays by our great dra- 
matist found their way to the press in 1600, viz. “ Titus An- 
dronicus,” (which as we have before remarked had probably 
been originally published in 1594) “ The Merchant of Ve- 
nice,” “ A Midsummer Night's Dream’®,” “Henry IV.” part 
ii, and “ Much Ado about Nothing.” The last only was not 
mentioned by Meres in 1598 ; and as to the periods when 
we may suppose the others to have been written, we must 
refer the reader to our several Introductions, where we 
have given the existing information upon the subject. “The 
Chronicle History of Henry V.” also came out in the same 
year, but without the name of Shakespeare upon the title- 
page, and it is, if possible, a more imperfect and garbled 
representation of the play, as it proceeded from the author's 
pen, than the “ Romeo and Juliet” of 1597. Whether any | 
of the managers of theatres at this date might not some- 
times be concerned in selling impressions of dramas, we | 
have no sufficient means of deciding ; but we do not believe 
it, and we are satisfied that dramatic authors in general 
were content with disposing of their plays to the several 
companies, and looked for no emolument to be derived 
from publication®, We are not without something like| 
proof that actors now and then sold their parts in plays to | 
booksellers, and thus, by the combination of them and other | 
assistance, editions of popular plays were surreptitiously 
printed. 

We ought not to pass over without notice a circumstance 
which happened in 1600, and is connected with the question | 
of the authorized or unauthorized publication of Shake- 
speare’s plays. In that year a quarto impression of a play, 
called “The first part of the true and honou rable History | 
of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham,” | 


1 See “Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,” Vol.i. p. 316, 
where the particulars, which are here necessarily briefly and summa- 
rily dismissed, are given in detail. 

2 The clothing of Snug the joiner in a “‘lion’s fell” in this play, 
Act v. sc. 1, seems to haye suggested the humorous speech to King 
James at Linlithgow, on 30th June 1617, eight lines of which only 
are given in Nichols’s ‘* Progresses ” of that monarch, Vol. iii. p. 326. 
The whole address, of twenty-two lines, exists in the State Paper 
office, where it was discovered by Mr. Lemon. It seems to have been 
the original MS. which was placed at the time in the hands of the ; 
king, and as it is a curiosity, we subjoin it. 4 

“A moveing engine, representing a fountaine, and running wine, 
came to the gate of the towne, in the midst of which was a lyon, | 
and in the lyon a man, who delivered this learned speech to ais_| 
majestie. 

“ Most royall sir, heere I doe you beseech, 

Who are a lyon, to hear a lyon’s speech ; 

A miracle; for since the dayes of Alsop, 

Till ours, noe lyon yet his voice did hois-up 

To such a Majestie. Then, King of Men, 

The king of beasts speaks to thee from his denn, 
A fountaine nowe. That lyon, which was ‘edd 
By Androdus through Rome. had not a head 


More rationall then this. bredd in this nation, 
Whoe in thy presence warbleth this ori.tion. 


came out, on the title-page of which the name cf William 
Shakespeare appeared at length. We find by Henslowe’s 
Diary that this drama was in fact the authorship of four 
poets, Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, Robert Wilson 
and Richard Hathway ; and to attribute it to Shakespeare 
was evidently a mere trick by the bookseller, T[ homas |] 
P[{avier], in the hope that it would be bought as his work. 
Malone remarked upon this fraud, but he was not aware. 
when he wrote, that it had been detected and corrected at 
the time, for since his day more than one copy of the “ First 
Part, &e. of Sir John Oldcastle” has come to -light, upor 
the title-page of which no name is to be found, the book: 
seller apparently having been compelled to cancel the leaf 
containing it. From the indifference Shakespeare seems 
uniformly to have displayed on matters of the kind, we 
may, possibly, conclude that the cancel was made at the 
instance of one of the four poets who were the real authors 
of the play ; but we have no means of speaking decisively 
upon the point, and the step may have been in some way 
connected with the objection taken by livmg members of the 
Oldeastle family to the name, which had been assigned by 
Shakespeare in the first instance to Falstaff". 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Death of John Shakespeare in 1601. Performance of ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ in February, 1602. Anecdote of Shakespeare and 
Burbage: Manningham’s Diary in the British Museum the 
authority for it. ‘‘ Othello,” acted by Burbage and others 
at the Lord Keeper’s in August, 1602. Death of Elizabeth, 
and Arrival of James I. at Theobalds. Engiish actors in 
Seotland in 1589, and again in 1599, 1600, and 1601: large 
rewards tothem. The freedom of Aberdeen conferred ‘in 
1601 upon Laurence Fletcher, the leader of the English 
company in Scotland. «Probability that Shakespeare never 
was in Scotland. 


Tur father of our great poet died in the autumn of 1601, 
and he was buried at Stratford-upon-Avon®, He seems to 
have left no will, and if he possessed any property, in land 
or houses, not made over to his family, we know not how it 
was divided. Of the eight children which his wife, Mary 
Arden, had brought him, the following were then alive, and 
might be present at the funeral :—William, Gilbert, Joan, 
Richard, and Edmund. The latter years of John Shake- 
speare (who, if born in 1530 as Malone supposed, was in 
his seventy-first year) were doubtless easy and comfortable, 
and the prosperity of his eldest son must have placed him 
beyond the reach of pecuniary difficulties. 

Early in the spring of 1602, we meet with one of those 
rare facts which distinctly show how uncertain all conjec- 
ture must be respecting the date when Shakespeare’s dramas 
were originally written and produced. Malone and Tyr- 
whitt, in 1790, conjectured that “ Twelfth Night” had been 
written in 1614: in his second edition Malone altered it to 


For though he heer inclosed bee in plaister, 

When he was free he was this townes school-master. 
This Well yousee, is not that Arethusa, 

The Nymph of Sicile : Noe, men may carous a. 
Health of the plump Lyzus, noblest grapes, 

From these faire conduits, and turne drunk like apes. 
This second spring I keep, as did that dragon 
Hesperian apples. And nowe, sir, a plague on 

This your poore towne, if tot you bee not welcome! 
But whoe can doubt of this, when, loe ! a Well come 
Is nowe unto the gate? I would say more, 

But words now failing, dare not, least I roare. 


The eight lines in Nichols’s ‘‘Progresses of James I.” are from 
Drummond’s Poem, and there can be little doubt that the whole 
speech was from his pen. 

3 Tt was a charge against Robert Greene, that, driven by the pres- 
sure of necessity, he had on one occasion raised money by making 
“a double sale ” of his play called *¢ Orlando Furioso,”? 1594, first to 
the players and afterwards to the press. Such may have been the 
fact, but it was unquestionably an exception to the ordinary rule. 

4 See the Introduction to ‘‘ Henry IV.” Part I. 

5 On the 8th September, as we find by the subsequent entry in the 
pauish register :— 


1601. Septembr.8, Mr. Johanes Shakspeare.” 


eee 
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1607, and Chalmers, weighing the évidence in favour of 
one date and of the other, thought neither correct, and fixed 
upon 16133, an opinion in which Dr. Drake fully concurred’. 
The,truth is, that we have irrefragable evidence, from an 
eye-witness, of its existence on 2nd February, 1602, when 
it was played at the Reader’s Feast in the Middle Temple. 
This eye-witness was a barrister of the name of Manning- 
ham, who left a Diary behind him, which has been pre- 
served in the British Museum; but as we have inserted his 


account of the plot in our introduction to the comedy, (Vol. | 


iii, p. 817) no more is required here, than a mere. mention 
of the circumstance, However, in another part of the same 
manuscript’, he gives an anecdote of Shakespeare and Bur- 
bage, which we quote, without farther remark than that it 


has been supposed to depend upon the authority of Nicho-| 
las Tooley*, but on looking at the original record again, we | 


doubt whether it came from any such source. <A “ Mr. 
Towse” is repeatedly introduced as a person from whom 
Manningham derived information, and that name, though | 


blotted, seems to be placed at the end of the paragraph, | 


certainly without the addition of any Christian name. This 
circumstance may make some difference as regards the au- 
thenticity of the story, because we know not who Mr. 
Towse might be, while we are sure that Nicholas Tooley 
was a fellow-actor in the same company as both the indi- 
viduals to whom the story relates. At the same time it 
was, very possibly, a mere invention of the “ roguish play- 
ers,” originating, as was often the case, in some older joke, 
and applied to Shakespeare and Burbage, because their 
Christian names happened to be William and Richard’, | 

Elizabeth, from the commencement of her reign, seems 
to have extended her personal patronage, as well as her 
public countenance, to the drama ; and scarcely a Christmas 
or a Shrovetide can be pointed out during the forty-five 
years she oceupied the throne, when there were not dra- 
matic entertainments, either at Whitehall, Greenwich, None- | 
such, Richmond, or Windsor. The latest visit she paid to 
any of her nobility in the country was to the Lord Keeper, | 
Sir Thomas Egerton, at Harefield, only nine or ten months | 
before her death, and it was upon this occasion, in the very | 
beginning: of August, 1602, that “Othello® ” (having been | 
got up fdr her amusement, and the Lord Chamberlain’s 


Supplemental Apology, &c. p. 467. 
Shakspeare and his Times, vol. ii. p. 262. 
MS. Harl. No. 5353. 

4 Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. i. p. 831. ‘the 
Christian name is wanting in the Harl. MS. 

5 See “Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,” vol. i. p. 331. 
The writer of that work thus introduces the anecdote :—< If in the 
course of my inquiries, I have been unlucky enough (I may perhaps | 
say) to find anything which represents our great dramatist in a less | 
favourable light, as a human being with human infirmities, I may 
lament it, but I do not therefore feel myself at liberty to conceal and | 
suppress the fact” The anecdote is this. 

“Upon a tyme when Burbage played Rich. 3, there was a citizen 
grew so farre in liking with him, that before shee went from the 
play, shee appointed him to come that night unto her, by the name | 
of Rich. the 3. Shakespeare, overhearing their conclusion, went be- 
fore, was entertained, and at his game ere Burbage came. Then. 
message being brought, that Rich. the 3. was at the dore, Shake- 
Speare caused returne to be made, that William the Conqueror was 
before Rich. the 3. Shakespeare’s name Willm.” 

This story may be a piece of scandal, but there is no doubt that 
Burbage was the original Richard IIT. As to the custom of ladies 
inviting players home to supper, see Middleton’s ‘‘ Mad World, my 
Masters,’ Act v. sc. 2, in ““Dodsley’s Old Plays,” last edit. "The 
Babe ps cn Davart ee the ladies, as we find by Field’s 
Amends for Ladies,” Act iii. se. 4, in the supple ary Vv 
* Dodsley’s Old Plays,” published in 1829, dee eee 

§ See the “Introduction” to “ Othello.” Also “The Egerton Pa- 
pets, , printed by the Camden Society, 1840, p. 343, . 

7™In a former note we have inserted the names of some of the | 
principal characters, in plays of the time, sustained by Burbage, as 
they are given in the Epitaph upon his death, in 1619. Our readers 
may like to see the manner in which these characters are spoken of 


by the contemporaneous versifier. The production opens with this 
couplet :— 


wrmore 


“Some skilful limner help me, if not so, 
Some sad tragedian to express my woe ;” 
which certainly does not promise much in the way of excellence; 
but the enumeration of parts is all that is valuable, and it is this et 


“No more young Hamlet, though but scant of breath 
Shall cry, Revenge! for his dear father’s death : 
Poor Romeo never more shall tears beget 
For Juliet’s love, and cruel Capulet : 7 


? 


players brought down to the Lord Keeper’s seat in Hert- 
fordshire for the purpose) was represented before her. In 
this case, as in the preceding one, respecting “Twelfth 
Night,” all that we positively learn is that such drama was 
performed, and we are left to infer that it was a new pla 

from other circumstances, as well as from the fact that it 


| was customary on such festivities to exhibit some:drama 


that, as a novelty, was then attracting publie attention, 


Hence we are led to believe, that “Twelfth Night” (not 


printed until it formed part of the folio of 1628) was writ- 
ten at the end of 1600, or in the beginning of 1601; and 
that “ Othello” (first published in 4to, 1622,) came from the 
author’s pen about a year afterwards. 

In the memorandum ascertaining the performance of 
“ Othello” at Harefield, the company by which it was re- 
presented is called “ Burbages Players,’ that designation 
arising out of the fact, that he was looked upon as the 
leader of the association: he was certainly its most cele- 
brated actor, and we find from other sources that he was 
the representative of “the Moor of Venice?” Whether 
Shakespeare had any and what part in the tragedy, either 
then or upon other occasions, is not known; but we do not 
think any argument, one way or the other, is to be drawn 
from the fact that the company, when at Harefield; does 
not seem to have been under his immediate government. 
Whether he was or was not one of the “players” in 
“Othello,” in August 1602, there can be little doubt that as 
an actor, and moreover as one “ excellent in his quality,” he 
must have been often seen and applauded by Elizabeth. 


|Chettle informs us after her death, ina passage already 


quoted, that she had “opened her royal ear to his lays ;” 
but this was obviously in his capacity of dramatist, and we 
have no direct evidence to establish that Shakespeare had 
ever performed at Court®. 

James I. reached Theobalds. in his journey from Edin- 
burgh to London, on the 7th May, 1603. Before he quitted 
his own capital he had had various opportunities of wit- 
nessing the performances of English actors; and it is an in- 
teresting, but at the same time a difficult question, whether 
Shakespeare had ever appeared before him, or, in other 
words, whether our great dramatist had ever visited Scot- 
land? We have certainly no affirmative testimony upon 


Harry shall not be seen as King or Prince, 

They died with thee, dear Dick,— 

Not to revive again. Jeronimo 

Shall cease to mourn his son Horatio. 

They cannot call thee from thy naked bed 

By horrid outcry; and Antonio’s dead. 

Edward shall lack a representative ; 

And Crookback, as befits, shall cease to live. 

Tyrant Macbeth, with unwash’d bloody hand, 

We vainly now may hope to understand. 

Brutus and Marcius henceforth must be dumb, 

For ne’er thy hke upon our stage shall come, 

To charm the faculty of ears and eyes, 

Unless we could command the dead to rise. 

Vindex is gone, and what a loss was he! 

Frankford, Brachiano, and Malevole. 

Heart-broke Philaster, and Amintas too, 

Are lost for ever, with the red-hair’d Jew, 

Which sought the bankrupt Merchant’s pound of flesh, 
By woman-lawyer caught in his own mesh. * * * 
And his whole action he would change with ease 

From ancient Lear to youthful Pericles. 

But let me not forget one chiefest part 

Wherein, beyond the rest, he moy’d the heart ; 

The grieved Moor, made jealous by a slave, 

Who sent his wife to filla timeless grave 
Then slew himself upon the bloody bed. 
All these, and many more, with him are dead,” &c. 


The MS. from which the above lines are copied seems, at least in one 
place, defective, but it might be cured by the addition of the words, 
“and not long since.” 

8 A ballad was published on the death of Elizabeth, in the com- 
mencement of which Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Thomas Greene,” 
author of “ A Poet’s Vision and a Prince's Glorie,” 4to, 1603, were 
called upon to contribute some verses in honour of the late Queen: 


? 


“You poets all, brave Shakespeare, Johnson, Greene, 

Bestow your time to write for E ngland’s Queene,” &e. 
Excepting for this notice of “ brave Shakespeare,” the production 
is utterly contemptible, and must have been the work of some of the 
“ goblins and underelves”? of poetry, who, according to a poem in H. 
Chettle’s ‘“‘ England’s Mourning Garment,” had put forth upon the 
occasion “rude rhimes, and metres reasonless.”’ 
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li 


the point, beyond what may be derived from some passages 
in “Macbeth,” descriptive of particular localities, with 
which passages our readers must be familiar: there 1s, 


however, ample room for conjecture ; and although, on the | 
on 22d October the freedom of the city was conferred upon 


whole, we are inclined to think that he was never north of 
the Tweed, it is indisputable that the company to which he 
belonged, or a part of it, had performed in Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, and doubtless in some intermediate places. We 
will briefly state the existing proofs of this fact. 

The year 1599 has been commonly supposed the earliest 
date at which an association of English actors was in Scot- 
land; but it can be shown beyond contradiction that “her 
Majesty’s players,” meaning those of Queen Elizabeth, were 
in Edinburgh ten years earlier’. In 1589, Ashby, the am- 
bassador extraordinary from England to James VI- of 


Scotland, thus writes to Lord Burghley, under date of the | 


22d October :-— 


“My Lord Bothwfell] begins to shew himself willing and 
ready to do her Majesty any service, and desires hereafter to 
be thought of as he shall deserve: he sheweth great kindness 


to our nation, using her Majesties Players and Canoniers with | } 
| interval between 1598 and 1602; and the proof appears to 


Tn 1589, the date of Ashby’s dispatch, Shakespeare had | US tolerably 


quitted Stratford about three years, and the question is, | 


all courtesie?,”’ 


what company was intended to be designated as “her Ma- 
jesty’s players.” It is an admitted fact, that in 1583 the 
Queen selected twelve leading performers from the theat- 
rieal servants of some of her nobility, and they were after- 


vards called “her Majesty’s players ;” and we also now| 


know, that in 1590 the Queen had two companies acting 


likely that one of these associations had been sent to the 
Scottish capital for the amusement of the young king, and 


D? 


the company formed in 1583 may have been divided into | 


two bodies for this express purpose. Sir John Sinclair, in 
his “Statistical Account of Scotland,” established that a 
body of comedians was in Perth in June, 1589; and al- 
though we are without evidence that they were English 
players, we may fairly enough assume that they were the 
same company spoken of by Ashby, as having been used 
courteously by Lord Bothwell in the October following. 


We have no means of ascertaining the names of any of the} 


players, nor indeed, excepting the leaders Laneham and 
Dutton, can we state who were the members of the Queen’s 
two companies in 1590. Shakespeare might be one of 
them; but if he were, he might not belong to that division 
of the company which was dispatched to Scotland. 


It is not at all improbable that English actors, having | 


| plays. 


- > : Uns | 1599, 1600, and 1601°. 
under her name?®: in the autumn of the preceding year, it 1s | 1599, 1600, 


leader of the association which performed in Edinbergh and 
elsewhere, because it: appears from the registers of the town 
council of Aberdeen, that on the 9th October, 1601, the 
English players received 82 marks as a oratuity, and that 


Laurence Fletcher, who is especially styled “comedian to 
his Majesty.” The company had arrived in Aberdeen, and 
had been received by the public authorities, under the sanc- 
tion of a special letter from James VL; and, although they 
were in fact the players of the Queen of England, they 
might on this account be deemed and treated as the players 
of the King of Scotland. 

Our chief reason for thinking it unlikely that Shakespeare 
would haye accompanied his fellows to Seotland, at all 
events between October, 1599, and December, 1601, is that, 
as the principal writer for the company to which he was 
attached, he could not well have been spared, and because 
we have good ground for believing that about that period 
he must have been unusually busy in the composition of 
No fewer than five dramas seem, as far as evidence, 
jositive or conjectural, can be obtained, to belong to the 


conclusive, that “Henry V.,” “ Twelfth Night,” 
and “Hamlet,” were written respectively in 1599, 1600, and 
1601. Besides, as far as we are able to decide such a point, 
the company to which our great dramatist belonged con- 
tinued to perform in London; for although a detachment 
under Laurence Fletcher may have been sent to Scotland, 
the main body of the association called the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players exhibited at court at the usual seasons in 
Therefore, if Shakespeare visited 


Seotland at all, we think it must have been at an earlier 


| period, and there was undoubtedly ample time between the 


found their way north of the Tweed in 1589, would speedily | 


repe 
after a long interval, in the autumn of 1599. 
records of Scotland show that in October, 1599, (exactly the 


at their visit; but the next we hear of them is, not until | 
The public 


same season as that in which, ten years earlier, they are | 


spoken of by Ashby) 432. 6s, 8d. were delivered to “his 


Highness’ self,” to be given to “the English comedians :” in| 


the next month they were paid 41/. 12s, at various times. 
In December they received no less than 338/. 6s. 8d.; in 


April, 1600, 10/.; and in December, 1601, the royal bounty | 


amounted to 400/74 

Thus we see, that English players were in Scotland from 
October, 1599, to December, 1601, a period of more than 
two years; but still we are without a particle of proof that 
Shakespeare was one of the association. We cannot, how- 
ever, entertain a doubt that Laurence Fletcher, (whose 
name, we shall see presently, stands first in the patent 
granted by King James on his arrival in London) was the 


1 Between September, 1539, and September, 1599, Queen Hliza- 
beth had sent, as a present to the young King of Scotland on his 
marriage, a splendid mask, with all the necessary appurtenances, 
and we find it charged for in the accounts of the department of the 
revels for that period. See “Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the 
Stage,” vol. i. p. 270. It is most likely that the actors from London 
accompanied this gilt. 

2 From MS. Harl. 4647, being copies of despatches from Mr. Ashby 
to different members of the Council in London. 
Mr. N. Hill for directing our attention to this curious notice. 

3 See Mr. P. Cunningham’s “‘ Extracts from the Revels’ Accounts,” 
(printed for the Shakespeare Society,) p. xxxil. 


We are indebted to | 


years 1589 and 1599 for him to have done so. Neverthe- 
less, we have no tidings that any English actors were in any 
part of Scotland during those ten years. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Proclamation by James I. against plays on Sunday. Renewal 
of theatrical performances in London. Patent of May 17th, 
1603, to Laurence Fletcher, William Shakespeare, and 
others. Royal patronage of three companies of actors. 
Shakespeare’s additional purchases in Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Shakespeare in London in the autumn of 1608: and a can- 
didate for the office of Master of the Queen’s Revels. Cha- 
racters Shakespeare is known to have performed, His 
retirement from the stage, as an actor, after April 9th, 1604. 


Brrors he even set foot in London, James I. thought it ne- 
cessary to put a stop to dramatic performances on Sunday. 
This fact has never been mentioned, because the proclama- 
tion he issued at Theobalds on 7th May, containing the para- 
graph for this purpose, has only recently come to light. 
There had been a long pending struggle between the 
Puritans and the players upon this point, and each party 
seemed by turns to gain the victory ; for various orders 
were, from time to time, issued from authority, forbidding 
exhibitions of the kind on the Sabbath, and those orders had 
been uniformly more or less contravened. We may sup- 
pose, that strong remonstrances having been made to the 
King by some of those who attended him from Scotland, a 
clause with this special object was appended to a proclama- 
tion directed against monopolies and legal extortions. The 


| mere circumstance of the company n which this paragraph, 


payments, and some other points con- 
debted to Mr. Laing, of Edinburgh, who 
Llections for a history of the Stage 


4 For these particulars of 
nected with them, we are In 
has made extensive and valuable co 
in Scotland. 


5 The accounts of the revels’ department at this period are not so 


complete as usual, and in Mr. P. Cunningham’s book we find no de- 
tails of any kind between 1587 and 1604. The interval was a period 
of the greatest possible interest, as regards the performance of the pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare, and we earnestly hope that the missing 


accounts may yet be recovered. . 


Treland, & of Scotland the six & thirtieth. 
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against dramatic performances on Sunday, is found, seems 
> prove that it was an after-thought, and that it was in- 
serted, because his courtiers had urged that James ought 
not even to enter his new capital, until public steps had 
been taken to put an end to the profanation*. : 

The King, having issued this command, arrived at the 


: s { 
Charter-house on the same day, and all the theatrical com- 


panies, which had temporarily suspended their performances, 
began to act again on the 9th May*. Permission to this 
effect was given by James I, and communicated through 
the ordinary channel to the players, who soon found reason 
to rejoice in the accession of the new sovereign; for ten 
days after he reached London he took the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players into his pay and patronage, calling them “the 
King’s servants,” a title they always afterwards enjoyed. 
For this purpose he issued a warrant, under the privy seal, | 
for making out a patent under the great seal®, authorizing 
the nine following actors, and others, to perform in his name, | 
not only at the Globe-on the Bankside, but in any part of 
the kingdom; viz. Laurence Fletcher, William Shakespeare, 
Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillippes, John Heminge, 
Henry Condell, Wilham Sly, Robert Armyn, and Richard 
Cowley. ’ 
We miss from this list the names of Thomas Pope, Wil- | 
liam Kempe, and Nicholas Tooley, who had belonged to the 
company in 1596; and instead of them we have Laurence 
Fletcher, Henry Condell, and Robert Armyn, with the ad-| 
dition of, Richard Cowley. Pope had been an actor in 1589, | 
and perhaps in May, 1603, was an old-man, for he died in| 
the February foHowing. Kempe had joined the Lord Ad-} 


have been omitted in the patent, as an established actor, 
and a man of some property and influence; but he, as well 
as Kempe, not long subsequently rejoined the association 
with which they had been so long connected. 

We may assume, perhaps, in the absence of any direct 
testimony, that Laurence Fletcher did not acquire his prom- 
inence in the company by any remarkable excellence as an 
actor. He had been in Scotland, and had performed with 
his associates before James in 1599, 1600, and 1601, and in 
the latter year he had been registered as “his Majesty’s 
Comedian” at Aberdeen. He might, therefore, have been a 
favourite with the King, and being also a considerable sharer 
in the association, he perhaps owed his place in the patent 
of May, 1608, to that circumstance. The name of Shake- 
Speare comes next, and as author, actor, and.sharer, we 
cannot be surprised at the situation he occupies. His pro- 
gress upward, in connexion with the profession, had been 
gradual and uniform :; in 1589 he was twelfth in a conipany 
of* sixteen members: in 1596 he was fifth in a company of 
eight members; and in 1603 he was second ina company 
of nine members. 

The degree of encouragement and favour extended to ac- 
tors by James I. in the very commencement of his reign is 
remarkable. Not only did he take the Lord Chamberlain’s 
players unto his own service, but the Queen adopted the 
company which had acted under the name of the Earl of 
Worcester, of which the celebrated dramatist, Thomas Hey- 
wood, was then one; and the Prince of Wales that of the 
Lord Admiral, at the head of which was Edward Alleyn, 
the founder of Dulwich College. These three royal asso- 


miral’s players soon after the opening of the Fortune, on his | 
return from the Continent, for we find him in Henslowe’s| 


pay in 1602. Nicholas Tooley had also perhaps withdrawn | 
from the association at this date, or his name would hardly | 


1 The paragraph is in these terms, and we quote them because they 
have not been noticed by any historian of our stage. 

““And for that we are informed, that there hath been heretofore 
great neglect in this kingdome of keeping the Sabbath day; for the | 
better observing of the same and avoyding all impious prophanation, 
We do straightly charge and commaund that no Beare-bayting, Bul- 
bayting, Enterludes, common Playes, or other like disordered or un- | 
lawful exercises, or pastimes, be frequented, kept, or used at any time | 


ciations, as they may be termed, were independent of others 
under the patronage of individual noblemen’. 

The policy of this course at such a time is evident, and 
James I. seems to have been impressed with the truth of 


The patent under the great seal, made out in consequence of this 
warrant, bears date two days afterwards. 

* Nothing seems to be known of the birth or origin of Laurence 
Fletcher, (who died in September, 1608.) but we may suspect that he 
was an elder brother of John Fletcher, the dramatist. Bishop Fletcher, 
the father, died on 15 June, 1596, having made his will in October, 
1594, before he was translated from Worcester to London. This doc- 
ument seems never to have been examined, but it appears from it, as 


hereafter upon the Sabbath day. | 
pies at our Court at Theobalds, the 7 day of May, in the 

first yeare of our Reigne.”’ | 

2 This fact we have upon the authority of Henslowe’s Diary. See | 
the Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. i. p. 346. 
3 It runs verbatim et literatim thus: 


By Tue Kine. 


Right trusty and welbeloved Counsellor, we greete you well, and 
will and commaund you, that under our privie Seale in your custody | 
for the time being, you cause our letters to be derected to the keeper 
of our greate seale of England, commaunding him under our said 
greate Seale, he cause our letters to be made patents in forme follow- 
ing. James, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, Fraunce, 
and Irland, defendor of the faith, &c, To all Justices, Maiors, Sheriffs, 
Constables, Headboroughes, and other our officers and loving subjects 
greeting. Know ye, that we of our speciall grace, certaine know- 
ledge, and meere motion have licenced and authorized, and by these 

resentes doe licence and authorize, these our servants. Lawrence 

letcher, William Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phil- 
lippes, John Hemmings, Henrie Condell, William Sly, Robert Armyn, 
Richard Cowlye, and the rest of their associats, freely to use & exer-| 
cise the arte and faculty of playing Comedies, Tragedies, Histories, 
Enterludes, Moralls, Pastoralls, Stage plaies, and such other like, as 
that thei have already studied or hereafter shall use or studie, aswell | 
for the recreation of our loving subjects, as for our solace and plea- | 
sure, when we shall thinke good to see them, during our pleasure, 
And the said Comedies, Tragedies, Histories, Enterludes, Moralls, | 
Pastoralls, Stage plaies, and such like, to shew & exercise publiquely | 
to their best commoditie, when the infection of the plague shall de- 
crease, as well within theire now usuall howse called the Globe, | 
within our county of Surrey, as also within anie towne halls. or mout 
halls, or other convenient places within the liberties & freedome of | 
any other citie, universitie, towne, or borough whatsoever within our | 
said realmes and dominions. Willing and commaunding you, and 
every of you, as you tender our pleasure. not only to permit and suffer 
them heerin, without any your letts, hinderances, or molestations, 
during our said pleasure, but also to be ayding or assisting to them, | 
yf any wrong be to them offered. .And to allowe them such former | 
courtesies, as hathe bene given to men of their place and qualitie : | 
and also what further favour you shall shew to these our servants for | 
our sake, we shall take kindly at your hands, And these our letters 
shall be your sufficient warrant and discharge in this behalfe. Given 
under ,our Signet at our mannor of Greenewiche, the seaventeenth 
day of May in the first yere of our raigne of England, France, and 
Ex per Lake.” 


| Fletcher and my Lady Baker.” 


Mr. P. Cunningham informs us, that he had no fewer than nine 
children, although he only mentions his sons Nathaniel and John by 
name. He died poor, and among the Lansdowne MSS. is one, enti- 


| tled ‘Reasons to move her Majesty to some commiseration towards 


the orphans of the late Bishop of London, Dr. Fletcher :” this is 
printed in Birch’s ‘‘Memoirs.”? He incurred the lasting displeasure 
of Queen Elizabeth by marrying, for his second wife, Lady Baker 
of Kent, a woman of more than questionable character, if we may 
believe general report, and a satirical poem of the time, handed down 
only in manuscript, which begins thus :— 


“The pride of prelacy, which now long since 
‘Was banish’d with the Pope, is sayd of late 
To have arriv’d at Bristowe, and from thence 
By Worcester into London brought his state.” 


It afterwards goes on thus :— 


“The Romaine Tarquin, in his folly blind, 
Of faire chaste Lucrece did a Lais make ; 
But owr proud Tarquin beares a braver mind, 
And of a Lais doth a Lucrece make.” 


We cannot venture to quote the coarse epithets liberally bestowed 
upon Lady Baker, but the poem ends with these lines :— 
“But yet, if any will the reason find, 
Why he that look’d as lofty as a steeple, 
Should be so base as for to come behind, 
And take the leavings of the common people, 
’*T is playne; for in processions, you know, 
The priest must after all the people goe.” 


We ought to have mentioned that the poem is headed ‘‘ Bishop 
J The Bishop had buried his first 
wife, Elizabeth, at Chelsea Church in December, 1592. Nathaniel 
Fletcher, mentioned above as included with his brother John in his 
father’s will, is spoken of on a preceding page as “servant” to Mrs. 
White; but who Mrs. White might be, or what was the precise 
nature of “ Nat. Fletcher's” servitude, we bave no information. 

° However, an Act of Parliament was very soon passed (1 Jac. I. ¢. 


| 7;) to expose strolling actors, although protected by the authority of 


a peer, to the penalties of 39 Eliz. c.4. Itseems to have been found 
that the evil had increased to an excess which required this degree 
of correction ; and Sir Edward Coke in his Charge to the Grand Jury 
at Norwich in 1607, (when at was printed) observes, ‘* The abuse of 
stage-players, wherewith I find the country much troubled, may 
easily be reformed, they having no commission to play in any place 
without leave; and therefore by your willingness if they be not en- 
tertained, you may soon be rid of them.” 
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the passage in “ Hamlet,” (brought out, as we apprehend, 
very shortly before he came to the throne) where it is said 
of these “abstracts and brief chronicles of the time,” that 
it is “ better to have a bad epitaph, than their ill report while 
you live.” James made himself sure of their good report ; 
and an epigram, attribute to Shakespeare, has descended 
to us, which doubtless was intended in some sort as a grate- 
ful return for the royal countenance bestowed upon the 
stage, and upon those who were connected with it. We 
eopy it from a coeval manuscript in our possession, which 
seems to have belonged to a curious accumulator of mat- 
ters of the kind, and which also contains an unknown pro- 
duction by Dekker, as well as various other pieces by dra- 
matists and poets-of the time. The lines are entitled, 


‘“ SHAKESPEARE ON THE Kine. 
‘¢¢ Crowns have their compass, length of days their date, 
Triumphs their tomb, felicity her fate: 
Of nought but earth can earth make us partaker, 
But knowledge makes a king most like his Maker.” 


We have seen these lines in more than one other old 
manuscript, and as they were constantly attributed to 
Shakespeare, and in the form in which we have given them 
above, are in no respect unworthy of his pen, we have little 
doubt of their authenticity’. 

Having established his family in “the great house” called 
“New Place” in his native town in 1597, by the purchase 
of it from Hereules Underhill, Shakespeare seems to have 
contemplated considerable additions to his property: there. 
In May, 1602, he laid out £320 upon 107 acres of land, 
which he bought of William and John Combe’, and attached 
it to his dwelling. The original indenture and its counter- 
part are in existence, bearing date Ist May, 1602, but to 
neither of them is the signature of the poet affixed; and it 
seems that he being absent, his brother Gilbert was his im- 
mediate agent in tke transaction, and to Gilbert Shakespeare 
the property was delivered to the use of William Shake- 
speare. In the autumn of the same year he became the 
owner of a copyhold tenement (called a cotagiwm in the 
instrument) in Walker’s Street, alias Dead Lane, Stratford, 
surrendered to him by Walter Getley®. In November of 
the next year he gave Hercules Underhill £60 for a mes- 
suage, barn, granary, garden, and orchard close to or in Strat- 
ford ; but in the original fine, preserved in the Chapter House, 
Westminster, the precise situation is not mentioned. In 
1603, therefore, Shakespeare’s property, in or near Strat- 
ford-upon-A yon, besides what he might have bought of, or 
inherited from, his father, consisted of New Place, with 107 
acres of land attached to it, a tenement in Walker’s Street, 
and the additional messuage, which he had recently pur- 
chased from Underhill. 

Whether our great dramatist was in London at the period 
when the new king ascended the throne, we have no means 
of knowing, but that he was so in the following autumn we 
haye positive proof; for in a letter written by Mrs. Alleyn, 


| « Hamlet.” 


(the wife of Edward Alleyn, the actor) te her husband, | 


then in the country, dated 20th October, 1603, she tells him 
that she had seen “ Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe” in 
Southwark’. At this date, acegrding to the same authority, 


1 Boswell appears to have had a manuscript copy of this epigram, 
but the general position in the last line was made to have a particu- 
lar application by the change of ‘‘a” to the. See Shakspeare by 
Boswell, vol. ii..p. 451. There were other variations for the worse in 
Boswell’s copy, but that which we have noticed completely altered 
the character of the production, and reduced it from a great general 
truth toa mere piece of personal flattery—‘‘ But knowledge makes 
the king most like his Maker.’’ 

2 Much has been said in all the Lives of our poet, from the time 
of Aubrey (who first gives the story) to our own, respecting asatirical 
epitaph upon a person of the name of John a Combe, supposed to 
have been made extempore by Shakespeare: Aubrey words it thus :— 

“Ten in the hundred the devil allows, 
But Combe will have twelve, he swears and he vows. 
If any one ask, Who lies in this tomb ? 
Ho! quoth the devil, tis my John a Combe.” 


Rowe changes the terms a little, but the point is the same, and in 


Brathwaite’s ‘‘ Remains,” 1618, we have another version of the lines, | 


where they are given as having been written by that author ‘‘ upon | 


one John Combe, of Stratford-upon-Avon, a notable usurer.’? We 
are by no means satisfied that they were originally penned by Brath- 


most of the companies of players who had left London for 
the provinces, on account of the prevalence of the plague, 
and the consequent cessation of dramatic performances, had 
returned to the metropolis; and it is not at all unlikely that 
Shakespeare was one of those who had returned, having 
taken the opportunity of visiting his family at Stratford- 
upon-A yon. 

Under Elizabeth the Children of the Chapel (originally 
the choir-boys of the royal establishment) had become an 
acknowledged company of players, and these, besides her 
association of adult performers, Queen Anne took under 
her immediate patronage, with the style of the Children of 
her Majesty’s Revels, requiring that the pieces they pro- 
posed to represent should first be submitted to, and have 
the approval of, the celebrated poet Samuel Daniel. The 
instrument of their appointment bears date 30th January, 
1603-4; and from a letter from Daniel to his patron, Sir 
Thomas Egerton, preserved among his papers, we may per- 
haps conclude that Shakespeare, as well as Michael Dray- 
ton, had been candidates for the post of master of the 
Queen’s revels: he says in it, “I eannot but know, that I 
am lesse deserving than some that sued by other of the no- 
bility unto her Majestie for this roome ;’ and, after intro- 
ducing the name of “ his good friend,” Drayton, he adds the 
following, which, we apprehend, refers with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to Shakespeare :—‘“ It seemeth to myne humble 
judgement that one who is the authour of playes, now daylie 
presented on the public stages of London, and the possessor 
of no small gaines, and moreover him selfe an actor in the 
Kinges companie of comedians, could not with reason pre- 
tend to be Master of the Queene’s Majesties Revells, for as 
much as he wold sometimes be asked to approve and allow 
of his own writings.” 

This objection would have applied with equal force to 
Drayton, had we not every reason to believe that before 
this date he had cgased to be a dramatic author. He had 
been a writer for Henslowe and Alleyn’s company during 
several years, first at the Rose, and afterwards at the For- 
tune; but he seems to have relinquished that species of 
composition about a year prior to the demise of Elizabeth, 
the last piece in which he was concerned, of which we have 
any intelligence, being noticed by Henslowe under date of 
May, 1502: this play was called “The Harpies,” and he 
was assisted in it by Dekker, Middleton, Webster, and 
Munday. 

It is highly probable that Shakespeare was a suitor for 
this office, in contemplation of a speedy retirement as an 
actor. We have already spoken of the presumed excel- 
lence of his personations on the stage, and to the tradition 
that he was the original player of the part of the Ghost in 
Another character he is said to have sustained 
is Adam, in “ As you like it;” and his brother Gilbert, (who 
in 1602 had received, on behalf Wilham Shakespeare, the 
107 acres of land purchased from William and John Combe) 
who probably survived the Restoration, is supposed to have 
been the author of this tradition®. He had acted also in 
Ben Jonson's “ Every Man in his Humour,” in 1598, after 
(as we believe) introducing it to the company; and he is 
supposed to have written part of, as well as known to haye 


waite, from being imputed to him in that volume, and _ by a passage 
in ‘‘Maroccus Extaticus,’’ a tract printed as early a# 1599, it is very 
evident that the connexion between the Devil and John a Combe, or 
John of Comber (as he is there called) was much older :—* So hee had 
had his rent at the daie, the devill and John of Comber should not 
have fetcht Kate L. to Bridewell.” ‘There is no ground for supposing 
that Shakespeare was ever on bad terms with any of the Combes, 
and in his will he expressly left his sword to Mr. Thomas Combe. 
In a MS. of that time, now before us, we find the following given 
as an epitaph upon Sir William Stone :— 
“ Heer ten in the hundred lies dead and ingraved : 
But a hundred to ten his soul is not saved.” 


And the couplet is printed in no very different form in ‘“‘'The More 
the Merrier,” by H. P., 1608, as well as in Camden’s “* Remains.” 

3 A coeval copy of the court-roll is in the hands of the Shakespeare 
Society. Malone had seen it, and puthis initials upon it. Nodoubt 
it was his intention to-have used it in his unfinished Life of Shake- 
speare. ; 

4 See the ‘Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” printed for the Shake- 
speare Society, p. 63. , 

5 See the Introduction to “‘ As you like it.” 
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performed in, the same author’s “ Sejanus,” in 1608”. This is 
the last we hear of him upon the stage, but that he continued 
a member of the company until April 9, 1604, we have 
the evidence of a document preserved at Dulwich College, 
where the names of the King’s players are enumerated in 
the following order:—Burbage, Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Phillips, Condell, Heminge, Armyn, Sly, Cowley, Ostler, 
and Day. If Shakespeare had not then actually ceased to 
perform, we need not hesitate in deciding that he quitted 


that department of the profession very shortly afterwards. | 


CHAPTER XVL 


Immediate consequences of Shakespeare’s retirement. Of 
fences given by the company to the court, and to private 
individuals. _‘‘ Gowry’s Conspiracy :”’ “ Biron’s Conspi- 
racy” and “* Tragedy.” Suspension of theatrical perform- 
ances. Purchase of a lease of the tithes of Stratford, &., 
by Shakespeare. ‘‘ Hamlet’? printed in 1603 and 1604. 
“Henry VIII.” ‘ Macbeth.” Supposed autograph letter 
of King James to Shakespeare. Susanna Shakespeare and 
John Hall married in 1607. Death of Edmund Shake- 
Speare in the same year. Death of Mary Shakespeare in 
1608. Shakespeare’s great popularity: rated to the poor 
of Southwark. 


No sooner had our great dramatist ceased to take part in 
the public performances of the King’s players, than the 
company appears to have thrown off the restraint by which 
it had been usually controlled ever since its formation, and 
to have produced plays which were objectionable to the 
court, as well as offensive to private persons, Shakespeare, 
from his abilities, station, and experience, must have pos- 
sessed great influence with the body at large, and due de- 
ference, we may readily believe, was shown to his know- 
ledge and judgment in the selection and acceptance of 
plays sent in for approbation by authors of the time. The 
contrast between the conduct of the association immediately 
before, and immediately after his retirement, would lead us 
to conclude, not only that he was a man of prudence and 
discretion, but that the exercise of these qualities had in 
many instances kept his fellows from incurring the dispiea- 
sure of persons in power, and from exciting the animosity 
of particular individuals. We suppose Shakespeare to have 


ceased to-act in the summer of 1604, and in the winter of | 
that very year we find the King’s players giving offence to | 


“some great counsellors” by performing a play upon the 
subject of Gowry’s conspiracy. This fact we have upon 
the evidence of one of Sir R. Winwood’s correspondents, 
John Chamberlain’, who, in a letter dated 18th December, 
1604, uses these expressions :—“ The tragedy of Gowry, 
with all action and actors, hath been twice represented by 
the King’s players, with exceeding concourse of all sorts of 
people; but whether the matter or manner be not well 
handled, or that it be thought unfit that princes should be 
played on the stage in their lifetime, I hear that some great 
counsellors are much displeased with it, and $0, it is thought, 
it shall be forbidden.” Whether it was so forbidden we do 


1 From lines preceding it in the 4to, 1605. 
brought out at the Globe, and Ben Jonson adn 
ceived by the audience. 

2 We may here notice two productions by this great and varicus 
author, one of which is mentioned by Ant. Wood (Ath. Oxon. edit. 
Bliss. vol. ii. p. 575), and the other by Warton (Hist. Engl. Poetr. 
vol. iv. p. 276, edit. 8vo), on the authority merely of the stationers? 
registers; but none of our literary antiquaries seem to have been able 
to meet with them, They are both in existence. The first is a de- 
fence of his “‘ Andromeda Liberat , 
bration of the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and the Countess of 
Essex, which Chapman tells us had been “ most maliciously misin- 
terpreted :” it is called “ A free and offenceless Justification ” 
poem, and it was printed in 1614. 
the end is a dialogue in rhyme, betw 
last being meant for Chapman: W 
Wrote it, but if he could have read it he would have entertained no 
doubt. It appears that Somerset himself had conceived that ‘“ An- 
dromeda Liberata” was a covert attack upon him, and from this no- 
tion Chapman was anxious to relieve himself. The poetical dialogue 


is thus opened by Pheme, and sufficiently explains the object of the 
writer, 


we know that it was 
nits that it was ill re- 


It is chiefly in prose, but at 
yeen Pheme and Theodines, the 
ood only supposés that Chapman 


a,” 1614, which he wrote in cele- | 


at of his | 


|not hear upon the same or any other authority, but no such 
drama has come down to us. 

| In the next year (at what particular part of it is not 
stated) Sir Leonard Haliday, then Lord Mayor of London, 
backed no doubt by his brethren of the corporation, made 
a complaint against the same company, “ that Kempe, (who 
at this date had rejoined the association) Armyn, and others, 
players at the Blackfriars, have again not forborne to bring 
upon their stage one or more of the worshipful aldermen 
of the city of London, to their great scandal and the lessen- 
ing of their authority ;” and the interposition of the priv 
council to prevent the abuse was therefore solicited. What 
was done in consequence, if anything were done does not 
appear In any extant document. 

In the spring of the next year a still graver charge was 
brought against the body of actors of whom Shakespeare, 
until very recently, had been one; and it originated in no 
less a person than the French ambassador. George Chap- 
man* had written two plays upon the history and execution 
of the Duke of Biron, containing, in the shape in which they 
were originally produced on the stage. such matter that M. 
Beaumont, the representative of the King of France’ in 
London, thought it necessary to remonstrate against the re- 
petition, and the performance of it was prohibited : as soon, 
however, as the court had quitted London, the King’s play- 
ers persisted in acting it; in consequence of which three 
of the players were arrested, (their names are not given) 
but the author made his escape. These two dramas were 
printed in 1608, and again in 1625; and looking through 
| them, we are at a loss to discover anything, beyond the his- 
torical incidents, which could have given offence ; but the 
truth certainly is, that all the objectionable portions were 
omitted in the press: there can be no doubt, on the author- 
jity of the despatch from: the French ambassador to his 
court, that one of the dramas originally contained a scene 
in which the Queen of Franee and Mademoiselle Verneuil 
were introduced, the former, after having abused her, giving 
the latter a box on the ear. 

This information was conveyed to Paris under the date 
of the 5th April, 1606; and the French ambassador, appa- 
rently in order to make his court acquainted with the-law- 
less character of dramatic performances at that date in 
England, adds a very singular paragraph, proving that the 
King’s players, only a few days before they had brought the 
| Queen of France upon the stage, had not hesitated to intro- 
duce upon the same boards their own reigning sovereign in 
2 most unseemly manner, making him swear violently, and 
beat a gentleman for interfering with his known propensity 
for the chase. This course indicates a most extraordinary 
degree of boldness on the part of the players; but, never- 
theless, they were not prohibited from acting, until M. 
Beaumont had directed the attention of the publie authori- 
ties to the insult offered to the Queen of France: then, an 
order was issued putting a stop to the acting of all plays 
| in London; but, according to the same authority, the com- 
panies had clubbed their money, and, attacking James L on 
his weak side, had -offered a large sum to be allowed to 
continue their performances. The French ambassador him- 
self apprehended that the appeal to the King’s pecuniary 


‘““Ho, you! Theodines! you must not dreame 
Y’are thus dismist in peace: seas too extreame 
Your song hath stir’d up to be calm’d so soone : 
Nay, in your haven you shipwracka : y’are undone, 
Your Perseus is displeas’d, and sleighteth now 
Your work as idle, and as servile yow. 
‘The peoples god-voice hath exclaim’d away 
Your mistie clouds; and he sees, cleare as day, 
Y’ave made him seandal’d for anothers wrong, 
Wishing unpubl’sht your unpopular song.” — 

The other production, ot vhich our knowledge has also hitherto 
been derived from the stav’sners? registers, is called “ Petrarch’s 
Seven Penitentiall Psalms, paraphre tically translated,” with other 
poems of a miscellaneous kind at the end: it was printed in small 
| Svo, in 1612, dedicated to Sir Edward Phillips, Master of the Rolls, 
; Where Chapman speaks of his yet unfinished translation of Homer, 
| Which, he adds, the Prince of Wales had commanded him to com- 
| plete. The editor of the present work has a copy of Chapman’s 
| “ lemorable Masque ” on the marriage of the Palsgraye and Princess 

Elizabeth, corrected by Chapman in his owh hand; but the errors 
are few, and not very important. It shows the patient accuracy of 
| the accomplished writer, 
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ly 


wants would be effectual, and that permission, under certain 
restrictions, would not long be withheld’. 

Whatever emoluments Shakespeare had derived from the 
Blackfriars or the Globe theatres, as an actor merely, we 
may be tolerably certain he relinquished when he ceased 
to perform. He would thus be able to devote more of his 
time to dramatic composition, and, as he continued a sharer 
in the two undertakings, perhaps his income on the whole 
was not much lessened. Certain it is, that in 1605 he was 
in possession of a considerable sum, which he was anxious 
to invest advantageously in property in or near the place 
of his birth, Whatever may have been the circumstances | 
under which he quitted Stratford, he always seems to have 
contemplated a permanent return thither, and kept his eyes 
constantly turned in the direction of his birth-place. As 
long before as January, 1598, he had been advised “ to deal 
in the matter of tithes” of Stratford’; but perhaps at that 
date, having recently purchased New Place, he was not in 
sufficient funds for the purpose, or possibly the party in 
possession of the lease of the tithes, though not unwilling 
to dispose of it, required more than it was deemed worth. 
At alt events, nothing was done on the subject for more than 
six years; but on the 24th July, 1605, we find William 
Shakespeare, who is deseribed as “of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
gentleman,” executing an indenture for the purchase of the 
unexpired term of a long lease of the great tithes of “corn, 
grain, blade, and hay,’ and of the small tithes of “ wool, 
lamb, and other small and privy tithes, herbage, oblations,” 
&e., in Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, 
in the county of Warwick. The vendor was Raphe Hu- 
band, of Ippesley, Esquire ; and from the draft of the deed, 
now before us’, we learn that the original lease, dated as far 
back as 1539, was “for four score and twelve years ;’ so 
that in 1605 it had still twenty-six years to run, and for 
this our great dramatist agreed to pay 440]: by the receipt, 
contained in the same deed, it appears that he paid the 
whole of the money before it was éxecuted by the parties. 
He might very fitly be described as of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, because he had there not only a substantial, settled 
residence for his family, but he was the owner of consider- 
able property, both in land and houses, in the town and 
neighbourhood ; and he ‘had been before so described in 
1602, when he bought the 107-acres of William and John 
Combe, which he annexed to his dwelling of New Place. 

A spurious edition of “ Hamlet” having been published 
in 1603*, a more authentic copy came out in the next year, 
containing much that had been omitted, and more that had 
been grossly disfigured and misrepresented. We do not 
believe that Shakespeare, individually, had anything to do 
with this second and more correct impression, and we doubt | 
much whether it was authorized by the eompany, which 
seems at all times to have done its utmost to prevent the 


1 We derive these very curious and novel particulars from M. Von 
Raumer’s ‘* History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
translated by Lord Francis Egerton, vol. ii. p. 219. The terms are 
worth quoting. 

‘April 5, 1605. Icaused certain players to be forbid from acting 
the History of the Duke of Biron: when, however, they saw that 
the whole court had left town, they persisted in acting 10; nay, they 
brought upon the stage the Queen of France and Mademoiselle Ver- 


neuil. The former, having first accosted the latter with very.hard 
words, gave her a box on the ear.. At my suit three of them were 


airested; but the principal person, the author, escaped. 
“One or two days before, they had brought forward their own 
King and all his favorites in a very strange fashion: they made him 


curse and swear because he had been robbed of a bird, and beat a 
gentleman because he had called off the hounds from the scent. 


They represent him as drunk at least once a-day, &c. 

‘He has upon this made order, that no play shall be henceforth 
acted in London; for the repeal of which order they have already 
offered 100,000 livres. Perhaps the permission will be again granted, 
but upon condition that they represent no recent history, nor speak 
of the present time.” 


2 In a letter from a resident in Stratford of the name of Abraham 
Sturley. It was originally published by Boswell (vol. ii. p. 566) at 
length, but the only part which relates to Shakespeare runs thus: 
we have not thought it necessary to preserve the uncouth abbrevia- 
tions of the original. 


“This is one special remembrance of your father’s motion. It | 
seemeth by him that our countriman, Mr. Shakespeare, is willing to | 
disburse some money upon some od yardeland or other at Shottery, | 


|sented as a private letter from the King to the dramatist. 


| of the letter. 


or near about us: he thinketh it a very fitt patterne to move him to 


appearance of plays in print, lest to a certain extent the 
public curiosity should thereby be satisfied. 

The point is, of course, liable to dispute, but we have 
little doubt that “Henry VIIL” was represented very soon 
after the accession of James L, to whom and to whose famil 
it contains a highly complimentary allusion; and “ Mac- 
beth,” having been written in 1605, we suppose to have 
been produced at the Globe in the spring of 1606. Al- 
though it related to Scottish annals, it was not like the 
play of Gowry’s Conspiracy ” (mentioned by Chamberlaine 
at the close of 1603), founded, to use Von Raumer’s words, 
upon “recent history ;” and instead of running the slightest 
risk of giving offence, many of the sentiments and allusions 
it contained, especially that to the “ two-fold balls and treble 
sceptres,” in Act iv. seene 1, must have been highly accept- 
able to the King. It has been supposed, upon the authority 
of Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, that King James with 
his own hand wrote a letter to Shakespeare in return for 
the compliment paid to him in “ Macbeth:” the Duke of 
Buckingham is said to have had Davenant’s evidence for 
this anecdote, which was first told in print in the advertise- 
ment to Lintot’s edition of Shakespeare’s Poems in 1710%, 
Rowe says nothing of it in his “ Life,” either in 1709 or 1714, 
so that, at all events, he did not adopt it; and it seems very 
improbable that James [. should have so far condeseended, 
and very probable that the writer of Lintot’s advertisement 
should not have been very scrupulous. We may conjee- 
ture, that a privy seal under the sign manual, (then the usual | 
form of proceeding) granting to the King’s players some 
extraordinary reward on the oceasion, has been misrepre- 


Malone speculated that “Macbeth” had been played be- 
fore King James and the King of Denmark, (who arrived 
in England on 6th July, 1606) but we have not ‘a particle 
of testimony to establish that a tragedy relating to the as- 
sassination of a monarch by an ambitious vassal was ever 
represented at court: we should be surprised to discover 
any proof of the kind, because such incidents seem usuall 
to have been carefully avoided. : 

The eldest daughter of William and Anne Shakespeare, 
Susanna, having been born in May, 1583, was rather more 
than twenty-four years old when she was married, on 5th 
June, 1607, to Mr. John Hall, of Stratford, who is styled 
“gentleman” in the register’, but he was a professor of 
medicine, and subsequently practised as a physician. There 
appears to have been no reason on any side for opposing 
the match, and we may conjecture that the ceremony was 
performed in the presence of our great dramatist, during 
one of his summer excursions to his native town. About six 
months afterwards he lost his brother Edmund’, and his 
mother in the autumn of the succeeding year. 

There is no doubt that Edmund Shakespeare, who was 


deale in the matter of our tithes. By the instructions you can give 
him theareof, and by the frendes he can make therefore, we thinke it 
a faire marke for hirm to shoote at, and not unpossible to hitt. It ob- 
tained would advance him in deede, and would do us much good.” 
The terms of this letter prove that Shakespeare’s townsmen were of 
opinion that he was desirous of advancing himself among the in- 
habitants of Stratford. 

3 It is about to be printed entire by the Shakespeare Society, to the 
council of which it has been handed over by the owner for the 
purpose. 

4 The only copy of this impression is in the library of his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire, and we have employed it to a certain extent 
in settling and explaining the text of the tragedy. See the Intro- 
duction to ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

5 That the story came’ through the Duke of Buckingham, from Da- 
venant, seems to have been a conjectural add.tion by Oldys: the 
words in Lintot’s advertisement are these :—‘‘'That most learned 
Prince, and great patron of learning, King James the First, was 
pleased with his own hand to write an amicable letter to Mr. Shake- 
speare ; which letter, though now lost, remained long in the hands 
of Sir William Davenant, asa credible person now liying can tes- 
tify.’ Dr. Farmer was the first to give currency to the notion, that 
the compliment to,the Stuart family in “ Macbeth ” was the occasion 


6 The terms are these :-— 
41607. Junii haxspere.” 
17 He was buried at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in the immediate 


= 
vicinity of the Globe theatre ; the registration being in the following 
form, specifying, rather unusually, the occupation of the deceased. 


1607, Sec, 3L. 


eS 


5. John Hall gentlema & Susanna § 


Edmund Shakespeare, a player.” 
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not twenty-eight at the time of his death, had embraced the | dwelling-house occupied by himself. 


profession of a player, having perhaps followed the fortunes 
of his brother William, and attached himself to the same 
company. We, however, never meet with his name in any 
list of the associations of the time, nor is he mentioned as an 
actor among the characters of any old play with uhiel we 
are acquainted. .Wemay presume, therefore, that he attain- 
ed no eminence; perhaps his principal employment might 
be under his brother in the management of his theatrical 
concerns, while he only took inferior parts when the assistance 
of a larger number of performers than usual was necessary. 

Mary Shakespeare survived her son Edmund about eight 
months, and was buried at Stratford on the 9th Sept. 1608", 
There are few points of his life which can be stated with 
more confidence than that our great dramatist attended the 
funeral of his mother: filial piety and duty would of course 
impel him to visit Stratford on the occasion, and in proof 
that he did so, we may mention that on the 16th of the 
next month he stood godfather there to a boy of the name 
of William Walker. Shakespeare’s mother had probably 
resided at New Place, the house of her son; from whence, 
we may presume also, the body of her husband had been 
carried to the grave seven years before. If she were of 
full age when she was married to John Shakespeare in 
1557, she was about 72 years old at the time of her decease. 

The reputation of our poet as a dramatist seems at this 
period to have been at its height. His “King Lear” was 
printed three times for the same bookseller in 1608; and in 
order perhaps to increase its sale, (as well as to secure the 
purchaser against the old “King Leir,” a play upon the 
same story, being given to him instead) the name of “M. 
William Shake-speare” was placed very conspicuously, and 
most unusually, at the top of the title-page. The same ob- 
servation will in part apply to “ Pericles,” which came out 
in 1609, with the name of the author rendered particularly 
obyious, although in the ordinary place. “Troilus and 
Cressida,” which was published in the same year, also has 
the name of the author very distinctly legible, but in a some- 
what smaller type. In both the latter cases, it would like- 
wise seem, that there were plays by older or rival drama- 
tists upon the same incidents. The most noticeable proof 
of the advantage which a bookseller conceived he should 
derive from the announcement that the work he published 
was by our poet, is afforded by the title-page of the collee- 
tion of his dispersed sonnets, which was ushered into the 
world as “Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” in very large capitals, as 
if that mere fact would be held a sufficient recommendation. 

In a former part of our memoir (p. xxv.) we have alluded 
to the circumstance, that in 1609 Shakespeare was rated to 
the poor of the Liberty of the Clink in a sum which might 
possibly indicate that he was the occupant of a commodious 
dwelling-house in Southwark. The fact that our great 
dramatist paid six-pence a week to the poor there, (as high 
a sum as anybody in that immediate vicinity was assessed 
at) is stated in the account of the Life of Edward Alleyn, 
printed by the Shakespeare Society, (P. 90) and there it is 
too hastily inferred that he was rated at this sum upon a 


1 The following is a copy of the register. 

“1608, Septemb. 9, Mayry Shaxspere, Wydowe.”” 

? The account (preserved at Dulwich College) does not state that 
the parties enumerated (consisting of 57 persons) were rated to the 
poor for dwelling-houses, but merely that they were rated and as- 
sessed to a weekly payment towards the relief of the poor, some for 
dwelling-houses, and others perhaps in respect to different kinds of 
property : it is thus entitled :— 

‘““ A breif noat taken out of the poores booke, contayning the names 
of all thenhabitantes of this Liberty, which are rated and assessed to 
a weekely paiment towardes the relief of the poore. As it standes 
now encreased, this 6th day of Aprill, 1609. Delivered up to Phillip 
Henslowe, Esquior, churchwarden, by Francis Carter, one of the 
ovreseers of the same Liberty.”” It commences with these names :— 

Phillip Henslowe, esquior, assessed at weekel : . va 

Ed. Alleyn, assessed. at weekely ; / : . vja 

The Ladye Buckley, weekly A : o pode . iiija 
The account is in three divisions; and in the first, besides the above 
we find the names of 2 


This is very possibly 
the fact; but, on, the other hand, the truth may be, that he 
paid the rate not for any habitation, good or bad, large or 
small, but in respect of his theatrical property in the Globe, 
which was situated in the same district’. The parish reg- 
ister of St. Saviour’s establishes, that in 1601 the chureh- 
wardens had been instructed by the vestry “to talk with 
the players” respecting the payment of tithes and contribu- 
tions to the maintenance of the poor; and it is not very un- 
likely that some arrangement was made under which the 
sharers in the Globe, and Shakespeare as one of them, would 
be assessed. As a confirmatory circumstance we may add, 
that when Henslowe and Alleyn were about to build the 
Fortune play-house, in 1599-1600, the inhabitants of the 
Lordship of Finsbury, in the parish of Cripplegate, peti- 
tioned the privy council in favour of the ufidertaking, one 
of their reasons being, that “the erectors were contented to 
give a very liberal portion of money weekly towards the 
relief of the poor.” Perhaps the parties interested in the 
Globe were contented to come to similar terms, and the 
parish to accept the money weekly from the various indi- 
viduals. Henslowe, Alleyn, Lowin, Town, Juby, &e., who 
were either sharers, or actors and sharers, in that or other 
theatres in the same neighbourhood, contributed in different 
proportions for the same purpose, the largest amount being 
six-pence per week, which was paid by Shakespeare, Hens- 
lowe, and Alleyn’. 

The ordinary inhabitants included in the same list, doubt- 
less, paid for their dwellings, according to their several 
rents, and such may haye been the case with Shakespeare 
all we contend for is, that we ought not to conclude at once, 
that Shakespeare was the tenant of a house in the Liberty 
of the Clink, merely from the circumstance that he was 
rated to the poor. It is not unlikely that he was the occu 
pier of a substantial dwelling-house in the immediate neigh 
bourhood of the Globe, where his presence and a8sistance 
would often be required’; and the amount of his income at 
this period would warrant such an expenditure, although we 
have no reason for thinking that such a house would be 
needed for his wife and family, because the existing evi- 
dence is opposed to the notion that they ever resided with 
him in London. : 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Attempt of the Lord Mayor and aldermen in 1608 to expel the 
King’s players from the Blackfriars, and its failure. Nego- 
tiation by the corporation to purchase the theatre and its 
appurtenances : interest and property of Shakespeare and 
other sharers. The income of Richard Burbage at his 
death. Diary of the Rev. J. Ward, Vicar of Stratford, and 
his statement regarding Shakespeare’s expenditure. Copy 
of a letter from Lord Southampton on behalf of Shakespeare 
and Burbage. Probable decision of Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere in favour of the company at the Blackfriars theatre. 


We have referred to the probable amount of the income of 
our great dramatist in 1609, and within the last ten years a 


Francis Carter . , : 3 i ‘ ; : . ij@ 
Gilbert Catherens . ; B ' A ° . » oa 
and twenty-one others. The next division includes a list of nineteen 

names, and at the head of it we find, 


Mr. Shakespeare : é ; : : t : - wa 
Mr. Edw. Collins. : : F : ; . wa 
John Burret c . ve 


and all the rest pay arate of either 234 or 144, including the following 
actors : 


Mr. Toune ij4 ob. 
Mr. Jubye ; . jd ob. 
Richard Hunt . : : ; ‘ j4 ob. 
Simon Bird : P oad Ob: 


The third division consists of seven persons who only paid one penny 
per week, and among them we perceive the name of no individual 
who, according to other evidence. appears to have been in any way 
concerned with theatres: Malone (see his ‘‘ Inquiry,” p. 215,) had 


seen this document, but he mis-states that it belongs to the year 1608, 
and not 1609. , 


Mr. Langworthe ‘ : r : - : ; . 1ij4 _3 John Northbrooke, in his Treatise against Plays, Players, &e., 
Mr. Benfield. . . . . : : : » 14 (Shakespeare Society’s reprint, p. 126,) informs us that in 1577 people 
Mr. Griffin : : a4 contributed weekly to the support of the poor “according to their 
Mr. Toppin. oe . : : . . nae ability, some a penny, some-two-pence, another four-pence, and the 
Mr. Louens [z. e. Lowin] . ; 7 : . = . yA | best commonly giveth but six-pence.”? 
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document has been discovered, which enables us to form 
some judgment, though not perhaps an accurate estimate, 
of the sum he annually derived from the private theatre in 
the Blackfriars. 

From the outset of the undertaking, the Lord Mayor and 
zldermen of London had been hostile to the establishment 
of players within this precinct, so near to the boundaries, 
but beyond the jurisdiction of the corporation; and, as we 
have already shown, they had made several fruitless efforts 
to dislodge them. The attempt was renewed in 1608, when 
Sir Henry Montagu, the Attorney General of the day, gave 
an opinion in favour of the claim of the citizens to.exercise 
their municipal powers within the precinct of the late dis- 
solved monastery of the Blackfriars. The question seems 
in some shape -to have been brought before Baron Elles- 
mere, then Lord Chancellor of England, who required from 
the Lord Mayor and his brethren proofs that they had ex- 
ercised any authority in the disputed liberty. The distin- 
guished lawyers of the day retained by the city were imme- 
diately employed in searching for records applicable to the 
point at issue; but as far as we can judge, no such proofs, 
as were thought necessary by the highest legal authority 
of the time, and applicable to any recent period, were forth- 
coming. Lord Ellesmere, therefore, we may conclude, was 
opposed to the claim of the city. 

Failing in this endeavour to expel the King’s players from 
their hold by force of law, the corporation appears to have 
taken a milder course, and negotiated with the players for 
the purchase of the Blackfriars theatre, with all its proper- 
ties and appurtenances. To this negotiation we are proba- 
bly indebted for a paper, which shows with great exactness 
and particularity the amount of interest then claimed by 
each sharer, those sharers being Richard Burbage, Laurence 
Fletcher’, William Shakespeare, John Heminge, Henry 
Condell, Joseph Taylor, and John Lowin, with four other 
persons not named, each the owner of half a share. 

We have inserted the document entire in a note?, and 
hence we find that Richard Burbage was the owner of the 
freehold or fee, (which he no doubt inherited from his 
father) as well as the owner of four shares, the value of all 
which, taken together, he rated at 1933/. 6s. 8d. Laurence 
Fletcher (if it be he, for the Christian name is written 
“ Laz,”) was proprietor of three shares, for which he claimed 
700. Shakespeare was proprietor of the wardrobe and 
properties of the theatre, estimated at 5002, as well as of 
four shares, valued, like those of Burbage and Fletcher, at 
33/. 6s. 8d. each, or 938/. 6s. 8d, at seven years’ purchase : 
his whole demand was 14381. 6s. 8d., or 500/. less than that 
of Burbage, in as much as the fee was considered worth 
1000/., while Shakespeare’s wardrobe and properties were 
valued at 500/. According to the same calculation, Hem- 
inge and Condell each required 466/. 13s, 4d. for their two 
shares, and Taylor 850/. for his share and a half, while the 
four unnamed half-sharers put in their claim to be compen- 
sated at the same rate, 466/. 13s. 4d. This mode of esti- 
mating the Blackfriars theatre made the value of it 61661. 
13s, 4d., and to this sum was to be added remuneration to 
the hired men of the company, who were not sharers, as 


1 These transactions most probably occurred before September, 
1608, because Laurence Fletcher died in that month. However, it is 
not quite certain that the “Laz. Fletcher,” mentioned in the dgcu- 
ment, was Laurence Fletcher: we know of no person named Lazarus 
Fletcher, though he may have been the personal representative of 
Laurence Fletcher. 

2 It is thus headed— 


“For avoiding of the Playhouse in the Precinct of the Blacke Friers. 


aw abd bal 
Imp. Richard Burbidge oweth the Fee, and is alsoe a 
sharer therein. His interest he rateth at the grosse 
summe of 10001. for the Fee, and for his foure shares 
in the summe of 9331. 6s. 8d. : : . 
ftem. Laz. Fletcher oweth three shares, which he rateth 
at 700/., that is, at seven yeares purchase for each 
share, or 33/. 6s. 8d., one yeare with another 5 
Item. W. Shakespeare asketh for the wardrobe and 
properties of the same playhouse 500/., and for his 
4 shares; the same as his fellowes, Burbidge and 
Fletcher; viz. 933/. 6s. 8d. 7 e : « 1438 
Item. Heminge and Condell eche 2 shares . 
item. Joseph ‘Taylor 1 share and an halfe 
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well as to the widows and orphans of deceased actors: the 


at least 70001. 
| Each share, out of the twenty into which the receipts of 
the theatre were divided, yielded, as was alleged, an annual 


shares, his annual income, from them only, was 1380. 6s. 8d ; 
he was besides proprietor of the wardrobe and properties, 
stated to be worth 500/.; these, we may conclude, he lent 
to the company for a certain consideration, and, reckoning 
wear and tear, ten per cent. seems a very low rate of pay- 
ment; we will take it, however, at that sum, which would 
add 50/. a year to the 133/, 6s, 8d. already mentioned, making 
together 183/. 6s. 8d., besides what our great dramatist must 
have gained by the profits of his pen, upon which we have 
no data for forming any thing like an accurate estimate 
Without including any thing on this account, and supposing 
only that the Globe was as profitable for a summer theatre 
as the Blackfriars was for a winter theatre, it is evident 
that Shakespeare’s income could hardly have been less than 
3661. 18s. 4d. Taking every known source of emolument 
into view, we consider 400/. a year the very lowest amount 
at which his income can be reckoned in 1608. 

The document upou which this calculation is founded is 
preserved among the papers of Lord Ellesmere, but a re- 
markable incidental confirmation of it has still more recently 
been brought to light in the State-paper office. Sir Dudley 
Carlton was ambassador at the Hague in 1619, and Johu 
Chamberlaine, writing to him op 19th of March in that 
year, and mentioning the death of Queen Anne, states that 
“the funeral is put off to the 29th of the next month, to the 
great hinderance of our players, which are forbidden to play 
so long as her body is above ground: one speciall man 
among them, Burbage, is lately dead, and hath left, they 
say, better than 8007. land*.” 


berlaine’s letter’, having made his nuncupative will four 
days before his burial: in it he said nothing about the 
amount of his property, but merely left his wife Winifred 
his sole executrix. There can be no doubt, however, that 


information, and that Burbage died worth “better than” 
3002. a year in land, besides his “ goods and chattels :” 3002. 
a year at that date was about 1500/. of our present money, 
and we have every reason to suppose that Shakespeare was 
quite in as good, if not in better circumstances. 
letter of Chamberlaine was found, we had not the slightest 


mulated, he haying been during his whole lite merely an 
actor, and not combining in his own person the profits of a 
most successful dramatic author with those of a performer. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten, that although Shake- 
speare continued a large sharer with the leading members 
of the company in 1608, he had retired from the stage about 
four years before; and having ceased to act, but still re- 


he was connected, it is impossible to say what arrangement 


Item. Lowing also one share and an halfe p 350 0 0 
Item. Foure more playeres with one halfe share to eche 
of them : 466 13 4 


Summa totalis 6166 13 4 
Moreover, the hired men of the Companie demaund some recompence 
for their great losse, and the Widowes and Orphanes of Players, who 
are paide by the Sharers at divers rates and proportions, so as in the 
whole it will cost the Lo. Mayor and the Citizens at least 70002,” 


us by Mr. Lemon, who has been as indefatigable in his researches as 
liberal in the communication of the results of them. 
4 The passage above quoted renders Middleton’s epigram on the 
death of Burbage (Works by Dyce, vol. v. p. 503) quite clear :— 
‘“¢ Astronomers and star-gazers this year 

| Write but of four eclipses; five appear. 

Death interposing Burbage, and their staying, 

Hath made a visible eclipse of playing.” 
It has been conjectured that ‘‘their staying” reterred to a temporary 
suspension of plays in consequence of the death of Burbage; but the 
| stay was the prohibition of acting until after the funeral of Quees 
' Anne, 


D 


Burbage was interred at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, on | 
16th March, 1619, three days anterior to the date of Cham- | 


Until the | 


knowledge of the amount of property Burbage had acen- ; 


taining his shares in the profits of the theatres with which | 


| purchase money of the whole property was thus raised to | 


profit of 332. 6s, 8d.; and Shakespeare, owning four of these | 


the correspondent of Sir Dudley Carlton was correct in his | 


3 This new and valuable piece of information was pointed out to | 


| statement, to which he himself appends the cautionary | 


| papers of Lord Ellesmere, which proves the strong interest 
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he may have made witl. the rest of the company for the 
regular contribution of dramas, in lieu perhaps of his own 
personal exertions. aN 
In a work published a few years ago, containing extracts 
from the Diary of the Rev. John Ward, who was vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and whose memoranda extend from 
1648 to 16794, it is stated that Shakespeare “in his elder 
days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with two 
lays every year, and for it had an allowanee so large, that 
fie spent at the rate of 1000/. a year, as I have heard.” We 
only adduce this passage to show what the opinion was as 
to Shakespeare’s circumstances shortly after the Restora- 
tion.» We take it for granted that the sum of 1000/. (equal 
to nearly 50002. now) is a considerable exaggeration, but it 
may warrant the belief that Shakespeare lived in good style 
and port, late in life, in his native town. It is very possible, 
too, though we think not probable, that after he retired to 
Stratford he continued to write, but it is utterly incredible 
that subsequent to his retirement he “supplied the stage 
with two plays every year.” He might not be able at once 
to relinquish his old and confirmed habits of composition ; 
but such other evidence as we possess is opposed to Ward’s 


words, “as I have heard.” Of course he could have known 
nothing but by hearsay forty-six years after our poet's de- 
cease, He might, however, easily have known inhabitants 
of Stratford who well recollected Shakespeare, and, consid- 
ering the opportunities he possessed, it strikes us as very 
singular that he collected so little information. 

We have already adverted to the bounty of the Earl of 
Scuthampton to Shakespeare, which we have supposed to 
have been consequent upon the dedication of “ Venus and 
Adonis,” and “ Lucrece,” to that nobleman, and coincident 
in point of date with the building of the Globe Theatre. 
Another document has been handed down to us among the 


Lord Southampton still took, about fifteen years afterwards, | 
in Shakespeare's affairs, and in the prosperity of the com- 
pany to which he was attached: it has distinct, reference 
also to the pending and unequal struggle between the cor- 
poration of London and the players at the Blackfriars, of 
which we have already spoken. It is the copy of a letter 
subscribed H. 8. (the initials of the Earl) to some nobleman 
in fayour of our great dramatist, and of the chief performer 
in many of his plays, Richard Burbage; and recollecting | 
what Lord Southampton had before done for Shakespeare, 
and the manner in which from the first he had patronized 
our stage and drama, it seems to us the most natural thing | 
in the world for him to write a letter personally on behalf 
of parties who had so many public and private claims. We| 
may conclude that the original was not addressed to Lord} 
Ellesmere, or it would have been found in the depository | 
of his papers, and not merely a transcript of it; but a copy | 
of it may have been furnished to the Lord Chancellor, in | 
order to give him some information respecting the charac- 
ters of the parties upon whose cause he was called upon to 
decide. Lord Ellesniere stood high in the confidence of his 


| 1 Diary of the Rev. John Ward, &c. Arranged by Charles Severn, 
| M.D. London, 8vo, 1839. 

* Mr. Ward was appointed to the vicarage of Stratford-upon-Ayon 
| in 1662. 

| 3 The copy was made upon half a sheet of paper, and without ad- 
dress : it runs as follows :— 


““My verie honored Lord. The manie good offices I haue received | 
at your Lordship’s hands, which ought to make me backward in asking 
| further favors, onely imbouldeneth me to require more in the same | 
| Kinde. Your Lordship will be warned howe hereafter yon graunt 
| anie sute, seeing it draweth on more and greater demaunds. ‘This | 
| which now presseth is to request your Lordship, in all you can, to be | 

good to the poore players of the Black Fryers, who call them selves by | 
authoritie the servaunts of his Majestie, and aske for the protection | 
of their most gracious Maister and Sovereigne in this the tyme of their | 
troble. ‘They are threatened by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, never friendly to their calling, with the distraction of their | 
meanes of livelihood, by the pulling downe of their plaiehouse, which | 
is a private theatre, and hath neuer giuen occasion of anger by anie 
| disorders, ‘These bearers are two of the chiefe of the companie ; one 
| of them by name Richard Burbidge, who humblie sneth for your 
Lordship’s kinde helpe, for that he is a man famous as our English 
| Roscius, one who fitteth the action to the word, and the word to the 


, 


action most admirably. By the exercise of his qualitye, industry. 
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sovereign : he had many important public duties to discharge 
besides those belonging to his great office; and notwith- 
standing he had shown himself at all times a liberal patron 
of letters, and had had many works of value dedicated to 
him, we may readily imagine, that although he must have 
heard of Shakespeare and Burbage; he was in some degree 
of ignorance as to their individual deserts, which this com 
munication was intended to remove. That it was not sent 
to him by Lord Southampton, who probably was acquainted 
with him, may afford a proof of the deleacy of the Earl’s 
mind, who would not seem directly to mterpose while a 
question of the sort was pending before a judge, (though 
possibly not in his judicial capacity) the history of whose 
life establishes that where the exercise of his high functions 
was involved he was equally deaf to public and to private 
influence. 

We have introduced an exact copy of the document in a 
note’, and it will be observed that it is without date; but 
the subject of it shows beyond dispute that it belongs to this 

eriod, while the lord mayor and aldermen were endeayour- 
ing to expel the players from a situation where they had 
been uuinterruptedly established for more than thirty years. 
There can be no doubt that the object the players had in 
view was attained, because we know that the lord mayor 
and his brethren were not allowed, until many years after- 
wards, to exercise any authority within the precinct and 
liberty of the Blackfriars, and that the King’s servants con- 
tinued to occupy the theatre long after the death of Shake- 
speare, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Warrant to Daborne, Shakespeare, Field, and Kirkham, for 
the Children of the Queen’s Revels, in Jan. 1610. Popu- 
larity of juvenile companies of actors. Stay of Daborne’s 
warrant, and the reasons for it. Plays intended to be acted 
by the Children of the Queen’s Revels. Shakespeare’s 
dramas between 1609 and 1612. His retirement to Stratford, 
and disposal of his property in the Blackfriars and Globe 
theatres. Alleyn’s purchases in Blackfriars in 1612. Shake- 
speare’s purchase of a house in Blackfriars from Henry 
Walker in 1618, and the possible cause of it explained. 
Shakespeare described as of Stratford-upon-A yon. 


Tuer is reason for believing that the important question 
of jurisdiction had been decided in favour of the King’s 
players before J anuary, 1609-10, because we have an in- 
strument of that date authorizing”a juvenile company to 
exhibit at Blackfriars, as well as the association which had 
been in possession of the theatre ever since its original con- 
struction. One circumstance connected with this document, 
to which we shall presently advert, may however appear 
to cast a doubt upon the point, whether it had yet been 
finally determined that the corporation of London was by 
law excluded from the precinct of the Blackfriars. 

It is a fact, of which it may be said we have conclusive 
proof, that almost from the first, if not from the first, the 


and good behaviour, he hath be come possessed of the Blacke Fryers 
playhouse, which hath bene imployed for playes sithence it was 
builded by his Father, now nere 5) yeres agone. The other is a man 
no whitt lesse deserving favor, and my especiall friende, till of late 
an actor of good account in the companie, now a sharer in the same, 
and writer of some of our best English playes, which, as your Lord- 
ship knoweth, were most singularly liked of Quene Elizabeth, when 
the companie was called uppon to performe before her Maiestie at 
Court at Christmas and Shrovetide. His most gracious Maiestie King 
James alsoe, sence his coming to the crowne, hath extended his’ royal 
favour to the companie in divers waies and at sundrie tymes. This 
other hath to name William Shakespeare, and. they are both of one 
countie, and indeede allmost of one towne: both are right famous in 
their qualityes, though it longeth not of your Lo, grauitie and wise- 
dome to resort ynto the places where they are wont to delight the 
publique eare’ Their trust and sute nowe is not to bee molested in 
their way of life, whereby they maintaine them selves and their 
wives and families. (being both married and cf good reputation) as 
well as the widows and orphanes of some of their dead fellows. 
‘Your Lo most bounden at com. 
“ Copia vera.” ba: aS 


Lord Southampton was clearly mistaken when he stated that the 
Blackfriars theatre had been built nearly fifty years: in 1608 it had 
been built about thirty-three years. 
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Blackfriars theatre had been in the joint possession of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants and of a juvenile company 
ealled the Children of the Chapel: they were also known as | 
“her Majesty’s Children,” and “the Children of the Black-| 
friars;’ and it is not to be supposed that they employed | 
the theatre or alternate days with their older competitors, 
but that, when the Lord Chamberlain’s servants acted else- | 
where in the summer, the Children of the Chapel com- | 
menced their performances at the Blackfriars." After the 
opening of the Globe in 1595, we may presume that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants usually left the Blackfriars | 
theatre to be oceupied by the Children of the Chapel during 
the seven months-from April to October. 

The success of the juvenile companies. in the commence- 
ment of the reign of James I, and even at the latter end 
of that of Elizabeth, was great; and we find Shakespeare 
alluding to it in very pointed terms in a well-known passage | 
in “ Hamlet,” which we suppose to have been written in the 
winter of 1601, or in the spring of 1602.. They seem to 
have gone on increasing in popularity, and very soon after 
James I. ascended the throne, Queen Anne took a company, 
ealled “the Children of the Queen’s Revels,” under her 
immediate patronage. There is no reason to doubt that 
they continued to perform at Blackfriars, and in the very 
commencement of the year 1610 we find that Shakespeare 
either was, or intended to be, connected with them. At this 
period he probably contemplated an early retirement from 
the metropolis, and might wish to avail himself, for a short 
period, of this new opportunity of profitable employment. 

Robert Daborne, the author of two dramas that have been 
printed, and of several others that have been lost,’ seems to | 
have been a man of good family, and of some interest at court; 
and in January 1609-10, he was able to procure a royal 
grant, authorizing him and others to provide and educate a} 
number of young actors, to be called “the Children of the 
Queen's Revels.” As we have observed, this was not a new 
association, because it had existed under that appellation, and 
under those of “ the Children of the Chapel” and “the Chil- 
dren of the Blackfriars,” from near the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth. Daborne, in 1609-10, was placed at the head 
of it, and not, perhaps, having sufficient means or funds of his 
own, he had, as was not unusual, partners in the undertak- 
ing: those partners were William Shakespeare, Nathaniel | 
Field, (the celebrated actor, and very clever author) and 
Edward Kirkham, who had previously enjoyed a privilege 
of the same kind*» A memorandum of the warrant to 
“Daborne and others,” not there named, is inserted in the | 
“ Entry Book of Patents and Warrants for Patents,” kept 
by a person of the name of Tuthill, who was employed by 
Lord Ellesmere for the purpose, and which book is pre- 
served among the papers handed down by his lordship to | 
his successors. In the same depository we also find a draft | 
of the warrant itself, under which Daborne and his partners, 
therein named, viz. Shakespeare, Field, and Kirkham, were 


1 See Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. iii. p.275, where 
such is conjectured to have been the arrangement. 


2“ The Christian turned Turk.’ 1612, and ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Com- 
fort,” 1655. In ‘‘'The Alleyn Papers,’’ (printed by the Shakespeare | 
Society,) may be seen much correspondence between Daborne and 
Henslowe respecting plays he was then writing for the Fortune the- 
aire. By a letter from him, dated 2nd August, 1614, it appears that 
Lord Willoughby had sent for him, and it is most likely that Da- 
borne went to Ireland under this nobleman’s patronage. It is certain 
that, having been regularly educated, he went into the Church, and | 
had a living at or near Waterford, where, in 1618, he preached a | 
sermon which is extant. While writing for Henslowe he was in | 
great poverty, having sold most of the property he had with his wife. 
We have no information as to the precise time of his death, but his 
‘* Poor Man’s Comfort? was certainly a posthumous production: he 
had sold it to one of the companies of the day before he took holy 
orders, and, like various other plays, after long remaining in manu- 
script, it was published. His lost plays, some of which he wrote in 
conjunction with other dramatists, appear from ‘‘ The Alleyn Papers” 
to have been—-1. Machiavei and the Devil; 2. The Arraignment of 
London ; 3. The Bellman of London ; 4. The Owl; 5. The She Saint; 
besides others the titles of which are not given. 

3 He was one of the masters of the Children of the Queen’s Revels 
in vaca See Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. i. 

. 32, 

- 4 It runs thus :— 

“Right trusty and welbeloved, &c., James, &c. To all Mayors, 

Sherifis, Justices of the Peace, &c. Whereas the Queene, our dearest | 


| 


| at this date that the lord mayor and aldermen had no power 


| been thought useless to concede a privilege which, after all, 


| wife, hath for her pleasure and recreation appointed her servaunts 


| sents doe appoint and authorize the said Robert Daiborne, William 
| Shakespeare, 


to proceed*; and it is a circumstance deserving notice, that 
“the Children of the Queen’s Revels” were thereby 
licensed not only to act “tragedies, comedies,” &e. in the 
Blackfriars theatre, but “elsewhere. within the realm of 
England ;’ so that even places where the city authorities 
had indisputably a right to exercise jurisdiction were not 
exempted. 

It will be recollected that this had been a point in dis- 
pute in 1574, and that the words “as well within our city 
of London” were on this account excluded from the patent 
granted by Elizabeth to the players of Lord Leicester, 
though found in the privy seal dated three days earlier. 
For the same reason, probably, they are not contained in 
the patent of James I. to Fletcher, Shakespeare, and others, 
in 1608. We may be satisfied that the warrant of 1609-10 
to Daborne and his partners was not carried into effect, and 
possibly on that account: although it may have been decided | 


forcibly to exclude the actors from the Blackfriars, it may 
have been held inexpedient to go the length of authorizing 
a young company to act within the very boundaries of the 
city. So far the corporation may have prevailed, and this 
may be the cause why we never hear of any steps having 
been taken under the warrant of 1609-10. The word 
“stayed” is added at the conclusion of the draft, as if some 
good ground had been discovered for delaying, if not for 
entirely withholding it. Perhaps even the question of juris- 
diction had not been completely settled, and it may have 


by the operation of the law in favour of the claim of the 
city, might turn out to be of no value, because it could no‘ 
be acted upon. Certain it is, that the new scheme seems 
to have been entirely abandoned; and whatever Shake 
speare may have intended when he became connected witk 
it, he continued, as long as he remained in London, and as 
far as any evidence enables us to judge, to write only for 
the company of the King’s players, who persevered in their 
performances at the Blackfriars in the winter, and at the 
Globe in the summer. 

It will be seen that to the draft in favour of “ Daborne 
and others,” as directors of the performances of the Children 
of the Queen’s Revels, a list is appended, apparently of 
dramatic performances in representing which the juvenile 
company was to be employed. Some of these may be con- 
sidered, known and established performances, such as “ An- 
tonio,” which perhaps was intended for the “ Antonio and 
Mellida” of Marston, printed in 1602; “Grisell,” for the 
“ Patient Grisell ” of Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton, printed 
in 1603; and “K. Edw. 2.,” for Marlowe’s “ Edward IL,” 
printed in 1598. Of others we have no information from 
any quarter, and only two remind us at all of Shakespeare: 
“ Kinsmen,” may mean “ The two Noble Kinsmen,” in writ- 
ing which, some suppose our great dramatist to have been 
concerned; and “Taming of §,” is possibly to be taken for 


Robert Daiborne, &c. to provide and bring upp a convenient nomber 
of children, who shall be called the Children of her Majesties Revells, 
knowe ye that we have appointed and authorized, and by these pre- 


Nathaniel Field, and Edward Kirkham, from time to 
time to provide and bring upp a convenient nomber of children, and 
them to instruct and exercise in the quality of playing Tragedies, 
Comedies, &c., by the name of the Children of the Revells to the 
Queene, within the Blackfryers, in our Citie of London, or els where 
within our realm of England. Wherefore we will and command 
you, and everie of you, to permitt her said servaunts to keepe a con- 
venient nomber of children, by the name of the Children of the 
Revells to the Queene, and them to exercise 1n the qualitie of play- 
ing according to her royal pleasure. Provided alwaies, that no playes, 
&e. shall be by them presented, but such playes, &c. as have received 
the approbation and allowance of our Maister of the Revells for the 
tyme being. And these our lres. shall be your sufficient warrant in | 
this behalfe. In witnesse whereof, &c., 4° die Janij. 1609. 

“ Proud Povertie. Engl. Tragedie. 

Widow’s Mite. False Friends. 

Hate and Love. 


Antonio. 
Kinsmen. Taming of 8. 
Triumph of Truth. K, Edw. 2. 
Touchstone. Mirror of Life. 
Grisell. 

Stayed.” 


5 See Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. i. p. 212. 
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“The Taming of the Shrew,” or for the older play, with 
nearly the same title, upon which it was founded, ; , 

“'Proilus and Cressida” and “ Pericles” were printed m 
1609, and to our mind there seems but little doubt that they 
had been written and prepared for the stage only a short | 
time before they came from the press. With the single | 
exception of “ Othello,” which came out in Ato in 1622, no, 
other new drama by Shakespeare appeared in a printed | 
form between 1609 and the date of the publication of the 
folio in 1623'. We need not here discuss what plays, first | 
found in that volume, were penned by our great dramatist 
after 1609, because we have separately considered the | 
claims of each in our preliminary Introduetions. “ Timon | 
of Athens,” “ Coriolanus,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “Cym- | 
beline,” “ The Winter’s Tale,” and “The Tempest,” seem 0 | 
belong to a late period of our poet’s theatrical career, and | 
some of them were doubtless written between 1609 and the | 
period, whatever that period might be, when he entirely 
relinquished dramatic composition. 

Between January 1609-10, when Shakespeare was one 
of the parties to whom the warrant for the Children of the 
Queen’s Revels was conceded, and the year 1612, when it 
has been ‘reasonably supposed that he quitted London to | 
take up his permanent residence ab Stratford, we are i 
possession of no facts connected with his personal history p 
Tt would seem both natural and prudent that, before he 
withdrew from the metropolis, he should dispose of his 
theatrical property, which must necessarily be of fluctuating 
and uncertain value, depending much upon the presenee 
and activity of the owner for its profitable management, 
In his will (unlike some of his contemporaries who expired 
in London) he says nothing of any such property, and we 
are left to infer that he did not die in possession of it, 
having disposed of it before he finally retired to Stratford. 

It is to be recollected also that the species of interest he 
had in the Blackfriars theatre, independently of his shares 
in the receipts, was peculiarly perishable : it consisted of the 
wardrobe and properties, which in 1608, when the city 
authorities contemplated the purchase of the whole estab- 
lishment, were valued at 500/.; and we may feel assured 
that he would sell them to the company which had had the | 
constant use of them, and doubtless had paid an annual 
consideration to the owner. The fee, or freehold, of the 
house and ground was in the hands of Richard Burbage, 
and from him it descended to his two sons: that was a per- 
manent and substantial possession, yery different in its 
character and durability from the dresses and machinery 
which belonged to Shakespeare. The mere circumstance 
of the nature of Shakespeare’s property in the Blackfriars 
seems to authorize the conclusion, that he sold it before he 
retired to the place of his birth, where he meant to spend 
the rest of his days with his family, in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of the independence he had secured by the exertions 
of five and twenty years. Supposing him to have begun 
his theatrical eareer at the end of 1586, as we have ima- 
gined, the quarter of a century would be completed by the 


1 One copy of the folio is known with the date of 1622 upon the 
title-page. The volume was entered at Stationers’ Hall on the 8th 
Noy. 1623, as if it had not been published until late in that year, 
unless we suppose the entry made by Blount and Jaggard some time 
after publication, in order to secure their right to the plays first 
printed there, which they thought might be invaded. 


2 We ought, perhaps to except a writ issued by the borough court 
in June 1610, at the suit of Shakespeare, for the recovery of a small 
sum. <A similar occurrence had taken place in 1604, when our poet 
sought to recover 12. 15s. Od. from a person of the name of Rogers, for 
corn sold to him. These facts are ascertained from the existing 
records of Stratford. 

3 See the ‘‘ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” p. 105, where a conjecture 
1s hastily hazarded that it might be Shakespeare’s interest in the 
Blackfriars theatre, Upon this question we agree with Mr. Knight 
in ‘‘Shakspere, a Biography,” prefixed to his pictorial edition of the 
Poet's works. 

4It isin the following form, upon a small damp-injured piece of 
paper, and obviously a mere memorandum. 


“ April 1612, 


“Money paid by me E. A. for the Blackfryers 1601 
More for the Blackfryers : : 1261 
More again for the Leasse : ; : Z . 810% 
The writinges for the same and other small charges 3! 6» Sa 


close of 1612, and for aught we know, that might be the 
eriod Shakespeare bad in his mind fixed upon for the ter- 
mination of his toils and anxieties. 

It has been ascertained that Edward Alleyn, the actor- 
founder of the college of “God’s Gift” at Dulwich, pur: 
chased property in the Blackfriars im April 1612*, and al- 
though it may possibly have been theatrical, there seems 
sufficient reason to believe that it was not, but that it con- 
sisted of certain leasehold houses, for which aeeording to 
his own aecount-book, he paid a quarterly rent of 40/. The 
brief memorandum upon this pomt, preserved at Dulwich, 
certainly relates to any thing rather than to the species of 
interest which Shakespeare indisputably had in the ward- 
robe and properties of the Blackfriars theatre*: the terms 
Alleyn uses would apply only to tenements or ground, and 
as Burbage valued his freehold of the theatre at 1000L,, we 
need not hesitate in deciding that the lease Alleyn pur- 
chased for 5992. 6s. 8d. was not a lease of the play-house. 
We shall see presently that Shakespeare himself, though 
under some peculiar cireumstances, became the owner of a 
dwelling-house in the Blackfriars, unconnected with the 
theatre, very*soon after he had taken up his abode at Strat- 
ford, and Alleyn probably had made a similar, but a larger 
investment in the same neighbourhood in 1612, Whatever, 
in fact, became of Shakespeare’s interest in the Blackfriars 
theatre, both as a sharer and as the owner of the wardrobe 
and properties, we need not hesitate in concluding that, in 
the then prosperous state of theatrical affairs in the metro- 
polis, he was easily able to proeure a purchaser. 

He must also have had a considerable stake in the Globe, 
but whether he was also the owner of the same species of 
property there, as at the Blackfriars, we can only speculate. 
We should think it highly probable that, as far as the mere 
wardrobe was concerned, the same dresses were made to 
serve for both theatres, and that when the summer season 
commenced 6n the Bankside, the necessary apparel was 
conveyed across the water from the Blackfriars, and re- 
mained there until the company returned to their winter 
quarters. There is no hint in any existing document what 
became of our great dramatist’s interest in the Globe; but 
here again we need not doubt, from the profit that had 
always attended the undertaking, that he could haye had no 
difficulty in finding parties to take it off his hands. Burbage 
we know was rich, for he died in 1619° worth 300/. a year 
in land, besides his personal property, and he and others 
would have been glad to add to their capital, so advantage- 
ously employed, by purchasing Shakespeare’s interest. 

It is possible, as we have said, that Shakespeare ecnti- 


| nued to employ his pen for the stage after his retirement 


to Stratford, and the buyers of his shares might even make 
it a condition that he should do so for a time; but we much 
doubt whether, with his long experience of the necessity of 
personal superintendence, he would have continued a share- 
holder in any concern of the kind over which he had no 
control, During the whole of his life in connexion with the 
stage, even after he quitted it as an actor, he seems to have 


If this paper had any relation at all to the theatre in the Blackfriars, 
it is very evident that Shakespeare could neither grant nor sell a 
lease ; and it is quite clear that Burbage did not, because he remained 
in possession of the playhouse at the time of his death : his sons en- 
joyed it afterwards: and Alleyn continued to pay 40/. a quarter for 
the property he held until his decease in 1626. 


5 We have already inserted an extract from an epitaph upon Bur- 
bage, in which the writer enumerates many of the characters he sus- 
tained. The following lines in Sloane MS. No, 1786, (pointed out 
to us by Mr. Bruce) are just worth preserving on account of the emi- 
nence of the man to whoin they relate. 


“An Epitaph on Mr. Richard BursacE, the Player. 
“ This life’s a play, scean’d out by nature’s art, 

Where every man has his allotted parte. 
This man hath now, as many men can tell, 
Ended his part, and he hath acted well. 
The play now ended, thinke his grave to bee 
The retiring house of his sad tragedie ; 
Where to give his fame this be not afraid :— 
Here lies the best Tragedian ever play’d.” 

From. hence we might infer, against other authorities. hat what 
was called the “tiring room” in theatres, was so called beeause the 
actors retired to it, and not attired in it. It most likely anawered 
both purposes, but we sometimes find it called “ the attiring room” 
by authors of the time. 


ee 
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been obliged to reside in London, apart from his family, for 
the purpose of watching over his interests in the twe thea- 
tres to which he belonged: had he been merely an author, 
after he ceased to be dn actor, he might have composed his 
dramas as well at Stratford as in London, visiting the me- 
tropolis only while a new play was in rehearsal and pre- 
cea but such was clearly not the case, and we may 
be confident that when he retired to a place so distant 


from the scene of his triumphs, he did not allow his mind | 


to be encumbered by the continuance of professional 
anxieties. 
It may seem difficult to reconcile with this consideration 
the undoubted fact, that in the spring of 1613 Shakespeare 
urchased a house, and a small piece of ground attached to 
at, not far from the Blackfriars theatre, in which we believe 
him to have disposed of his concern in the preceding year. 
The documents relating to this transaction have come down 
to us, and the indenture assigning the property from Henry 
Walker, “citizen of London and minstrel of London,” to 
William Shakespeare, “of Stratford-upon-Avon,~ in the 
county of Warwick, gentleman,” bears date 10th March, 
1612-13*: the consideration money was 140/.; the house 
was situated “within the precinct, circuit, and compass of 
the late Blackfriars,” and we are farther informed that it 
stood “right against his Majesty's Wardrobe.” It appears 
to have been merely a aripllis daconse with a small yard, 
and not in any way connected with the theatre, which was 
at some distance from the royal wardrobe, although John 
Heminge, the actor, was, with Shakespeare, a party to the 
deed, as well as William Johnson, vintner, and John Jack- 
son, gentleman. 


Shakespeare may have made this purchase as an accom- | 


modation in some way to his “friend and fellow” Heminge, 
and the two other persons named; and it is to be re- 
marked that, on the day after the date of the conveyance, 
Shakespeare mortgaged the-house to Henry Walker, the 
vendor, for 60/, having paid down only 80/. on the 10th 
March. Itis very possible that our poet advanced the 80/. 
to Heminge, Jobnson, and Jackson, expecting that they 
would repay him, and furnish the remaining 60/. before the 
29th September, 1613, the time stipulated in the mortgage 
deed; but as they did not do 80, but left it to him, the 
house of course continued the property of Shakespeare, and 
after his death it was necessarily surrendered to the uses 
of his will by Heminge, Johnson, and Jackson?. 

Such may have been the nature of the transaction; and 
if it were, it will account for the apparent (and, we have no 
doubt, only apparent) want of means on the part of Shake- 
speare to pay down the whole of the purchase-money in the 
first instance: he only agreed to lend 801, leaving the par- 
ties whom he assisted to provide the rest, and by repaying 
bim what he had advanced (if they had done so) to entitle 
themselves to the house in question. 

Shakespeare must have been in London when he put his 
signature to the conveyance; but we are to recollect, that 
the circumstance of his being described init as “ of Strat- 
ford-upon-A yon” is by no means decisive of the fact, that 
his usual place of abode in the spring of 1613 was his 
native town: he had a similar deseription in the deeds by 
which ke purchased 107 aeres of land from John and Wii- 
liam Combe in 1602, and a lease of a moiety of the tithes 
from Raphe Huband in 1605, although it is indisputable 
that at those periods he was generally resident in London. 
From these facts it seems likely that our great dramatist 


1 It was sold by auction by Messrs. Evans, of Pail Mall, in 1841, 
for 162/.15s. The autograph of our poet was appended to it, in the 
uwial manner. In the next year the instrument was again brought 
to the hammer of the same parties, when it produced nearly the sum 
for which it had been sold in 1841. The autograph of Shakespeare, 
on the fly-leaf of FPlorio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays, folio, 
£603, {which we feel satisfied is genuine) had been previously sold 
by auction for 100/., and it is now deposited in the British Museum. 
We have a copy of the same book, but it has only upon the title- 
page the comparatively worthless signature of the reigning 
monarch. 


2 By his will he left this house, occupied by a person of the name 
ef John Robinson, to his daughter Susanna. 


preferred to be called “ of Stratford-upon-Avon,” contem- 
| plating, as he probably did through the whole of his thea- 
trical life, a return thither as soon as his cireumstances 
would enable him to do so with comfort and independence. 
We are thoroughly convinced, however, that, anterior to 
March, 1618, Shakespeare had taken up his permanent re- 
sidence with his family at Stratford. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Members of the Shakespeare family at Stratford in 1612. 
Joan Shakespeare and William Hart: their marriage and 
family. William Shakespeare’s chancery suit respecting 


the leage. The Globe burnt in 1618: its reconstruction. 
Destructive fire at Stratford in 1614. Shakespeure’s visit 
to London afterwards. Proposed inclosure of Welcombe 
fields. Allusion to Shakespeare in the historical poem of 
*« The Ghost of Richard the Third,” published in 1614. 


Tne immediate members of the Shakespeare family re- 
sident at this date in Stratford were comparatively few. 
Richard Shakespeare had died at the age of forty*, only 
about a month before William Shakespeare signed the 
deed for the purchase of the house in Blackfriars. Since 
the death of Edmund, Richard had been our poet’s youngest 
brother, but regarding his way of life at Stratford we have 
no information. Gilbert Shakespeare, born two years and 
a half after William, was also probably at this time an in- 
habitant of the borough, or its immediate neighbourhood, 
and perhaps married, for in the register, under date of 3rd 
February, 1611-12, we read an account of the burial of 
“ Gilbertus Shakspeare, adolescens,” who might be his-son. 
Joan Shakespeare, who was five years younger than hef 
brother William, had been married at about the age of 
thirty to William Hart, a hatter, in Stratford; but as the 
ceremony was not performed in that parish, it does not ap- 
pear in the register. Their first child, William, was bap- 
tized on 28th August, 1600, and they had afterwards chil- 
dren of the names of Mary, Thomas, and Michael, born re- 
spectively in 1608*, 1605, and 1608°. Our poet’s eldest 
donghten Susanna, who, as we have elsewhere stated, was 
married to Mr. John, afterwards Dr. Hall, in June, 1607, 
produced a daughter who was baptized Elizabeth on 21st 
February, 1607-8 ; so that Shakespeare was a grandfather 
before he had reached his forty-fifth year ; but Mrs. Hall 
had no farther increase of family. 

By whom New Place, otherwise called “the great 
house,” was inhabited at this period, we can only conjecture. 
That Shakespeare’s wife and his youngest daughter Judith 
(who completed her twenty-eighth year in February, 1612,) 
resided in it, we cannot doubt; but as it would be much 
more than they would require, even after they were per- 
manently joined by our great dramatist on his retirement 
from London, we may perhaps conclude that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall were joint occupiers of it, and aided in keeping up 
the vivacity of the family eirele. Shakespeare himself 
only completed his forty-eighth year in April, 1612, and 
every tradition and circumstance of his life tends to estab- 
lish not only the gentleness and kindness, but the habitual 
cheerfulness of his disposition. 

Nevertheless, although we suppose him to have sepa- 
rated himself from the labours and anxieties attendant 


3 The register of Stratford merely contains the following among 

the deaths in the parish :— 4 
1612. Feb. 4 Rich. Shakspeare.” 

4 It appears by the register that Mary Hart died in 1607. When 
Shakespeare made his will, a blank was left for the name of his ne- 
phew Thomas Hart, as if he had not recollected it; but perhaps it 
was merely the omission of the scrivener. The Harts lived in a 
house belonging to Shakespeare. 

5 It has been generally stated that Charles Hart, the celebrated 
| actor after the Restoration, was the grand-nephew of Shakespeare, 
| son to the eldest son of Shakespeare’s sister Joan, but we are without 
‘positive evidence upon the peint. In 1622 a person of the name of 
' Hart kept a house of entertainment close to the Fortune theatre, and 
‘he may have been the son of Shakespeare’s sister Joan, and the 
| father of Charles Hart the actor, who died about 1679. 


the tithes of Stratford; and the income he derived from | 
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upon his theatrical concerns, he was not without his an- 
noyances, though of a different kind. We refer to a chan- 
cery suit in which heseems to have been involved by the 

urchase, in 1605, of the remaining term ofa lease of part of 
the tithes of Stratford. It appears that a rent of 2//. 13s. 4d. 
had been reserved, which was to be paid by certain lessees 
under peril of forfeiture, but that some of the parties, disre- 
garding the consequences, had refused to contribute their pro- 
portions; and Richard Lane, of Awston, Esquire, Thomas 
Greene, of Stratford-upon-Ayon; Esquire, and William 
Shakespeare, “of Stratford-upon-Avon, gentleman,” were 
under the necessity of filing a bill before Lord Ellesmere, to 
compel all the persons deriving estates under the dissolved 
college of Stratford to pay their shares. What was the 
issue of the suit is not any where stated; and the only im- 
portant point in the draft of the bill, in the hands of the 
Shakespeare Society, is, that our great. dramatist therein 
stated the yalue of his “ moiety” of the tithes to be 60/. per 
annum, 

In the summer of 1613 a calamity happened which we 
do not believe affected our author’s immediate interests, on 


account of the strong probability that he had taken care to | 


divest hiraself of all theatrical property before he finally 
took up his residence in his birth-place. The Globe, which 
had been in use for about eighteen years, was burned down 
on 29th June, 1618, in consequence of the thatch, with 
which it was partially covered, catching fire from the dis- 
charge of some theatrical artillery’, 1t is doubtful what 
olay was then in a course of representation: Sir Hen 
Votton gives it the title of “ All is True,” and calls a a 
new play ;” while Howes, in his continuation of Stowe 8 
Annales, distinctly states that it was “Henry the Eighth’.” 
It is very possible that both may be right, and that Shake- 
speare’s historical drama was that night revived under a 
hew name, and therefore mistakenly called “a new play” 
by Sir Henry Wotton, although it had been nearly ten 
years on the stage. The Globe was rebuilt m the next 
year, as we are told on what may be considered good autho- 
rity, at the cost of King James and of many noblemen and 
gentlemen, who seem to have contributed sums of money 
for the purpose. If James I. lent any pecuniary aid on the 
occasion, it affords another out of many proofs of his dis- 
position to encourage the drama, and to assist the players 
who acted under the royal name*®. Althgugh Shakespeare 
might not be in any way pecuniarily affected by the event, 
we may be sure that he would not be backward in using 
his influence, and perhaps in rendering assistance by a gift 


of money, for the reconstruction of a playhouse in which he | 


1 John Taylor, the water-poet, was a spectator of the calamity, 
(perhaps in his own wherry) and thus celebrated it in an epigram, 
which he printed in 1614 in his “ Nipping and Snipping of Abuses,” 
&c. Ato. 


“Upon THE BURNING OF THE GLOBE. 

“‘ Aspiring Phaeton, with pride inspirde, 
Misguiding Phebus earre, the worlde he firde ; 
But Ovid did with fiction serve his turne, 

And I in action saw the Globe to burne.” 


2 See “Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,’’ vol. i. p- 
386, and vol. iii. p. 298. 

3 This fact, with several other new and eurious particulars respect- 
ing the fate of the Blackfriars theatre, the Whitefriars (called the 
Salisbury Court) theatre, the Phenix, the Fortune. and the Hope 
{which was also at times used for bear-baitins) is contained in some 
manuscript notes to a copy of Stowe’s Jnnales, by Howes, folio, 1631, 
in the possession of Mr. Pickering: they appear to have been made 
just after the last event mentioned in them. The burning of the 
Globe is there erroneously fixed in 1612. When, too, it is said that 
the Hope was built in 1610, the meaning must be that it was then 
reconstructed, so-as to be adapted to both purposes, stage-plays and 
bear-baiting. The memoranda are thus headed: “A note of such 
passages as have beene omitted, and as I have seene, since the print- 
ing of Stowe’s Survey of London in 4to, 1618, and this Chronicle at 
large, 1631.” 

“Puiay Hovses.—The Globe play house, on the Bank side in 
Southwarke, was burnt downe to the ground in the yeare 1612. And 
new built up againe in the yeare 1613, at the great charge of King 


James, and many noble men, and others. And now pulled downe to | 


the ground by Sir Mathew Brand on Munday, the 15 of April, 1644, 
to make tenements in the rome of it. 

“The Black Friers play house, in Black Friers London, which had 
stood many yeares, was pulled down to the ground on Munday, the 
6 day of August, 1655, and tenements built in the roome. 


had often acted, from which he had derived so much profit, 
and in the continuance of the performances at whieh’ se 
many of his friends and fellows were deeply interested. 

He must himself have had an escape from a similar dis- 
aster at Stratford in the very next year. Fires had broken 
out in the borough in 1594 and 1595, which had destroyed 
many of the houses, then built of wood, or of materials not 
calculated to resist combustion; but that which occurred on 
the 9th July, 1614, seems to have done more damage than 
both its predecessors. At the instance of various gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, ineluding Sir Fulk Greville, Sir Rich- 
ard Verney, and Sir Thomas Lucy, King James issued a 
proclamation, or brief, dated 11th May, 1615, in favour of 
the inhabitants of Stratford, authorizing the colleetion of 
donations in the different churches of the kingdom for the 
restoration of the town ; and alleging that within two hours 
the fire had consumed “ fifty-four dwelling-houses, many of 
them bemg very fair houses, besides barns, stables, and 
other houses of office, together also with great store of corn, 
hay, straw, wood, and timber.” The amount of loss is stated, 
on the same authority, to be “eight thousand pounds and 
upwards*.”, What was the issue of this charitable appeal 
to the whole kmgdom, we know not. 

It is very certain that the dwelling of our great drama- 
tist, called New Place, escaped the conflagration, and his 
property, as far as we can judge, seems to have been situ- 
ated in a part of the town which fortunately did not suffer 
from the ravages of the fire. 

The name of Shakespeare is. not found among those of 
inhabitants whose certificate was stated to be the immediate 
ground for issuing the royal brief®, but it is not at all un- 
likely that he was instrumental in obtaining it. We are 
sure that he was in London in November following the fire’, 
and possibly was taking some steps in favour of his fellow- 
townsmen. However, his principal business seems to have 
related to the projected inclosure of certain common lands 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford in whith he had an in- 
terest. Some inquiries as to the rights of various parties 
were instituted in September, 1614, as we gather from a 
document yet preserved, and which is now before us. The 
individuals whose claims are set out are, “ Mr. Shakespeare,” 
Thomas Parker, Mr. Lane, Sir Francis Sinith, Mace, Arthur 
Cawdrey, and “ Mr. Wrigit, viear of Bishopton.” All that 
it is necessary to quote is the following, which refers to 
Shakespeare, and which, like the rest, is placed under the 
head of “ Auncient Freeholders in the fields of Old Strat- 
ford and Welcome.” 


‘Mr. Shakspeare, 4 yard land?; noe common, nor ground 


“The play house in Salisbury Court, in Fleete streete, was pulled 
down by a company of souldiers, set on by the Sectaries of these sad 
times, on Saturday, the 24th day of March, 1649. 

“The Phenix, in Druery Lane, was pulled down also this day, 
being Saturday the 24th of March, 1649, by the same souldiers. 

‘““The Fortune play house, between White Crosse streete and Gold- 
ing Lane, was burned down to the ground in the year1618. And 
built againe, with bricke worke on the outside, in the year 1622; and 
now pulld downe on the inside by these souldiers, this 1649. 

‘The Hope, on the Banke side in Sonthwarke, commonly called 
the Beare Garden: a play house for stage playes on Mundays, Wed- 
nesdayes, Fridayes, and Saterdayes; and for the baiting of the beares 
on Tuesdays and Thursdayes—the stage being made to take up and 
downe when they please. It was built in the year 1610; and now 


| pulled downe to make tenements by Thomas Walker, a peticoate 


maker in Cannon Streete, on Tuesday the 25 day of March, 1656, 
Seven of Mr. Godtfries beares, by the command of Thomas Pride, then 
hie Sherefe of Surry, were shot to death on Saturday, the 9 day of 
February, 1655, by a company of sonldiers.”’ 

4 ‘We take these particulars from a copy of the document “ printed 
by Thomas Purfoot,” who then had a patent for all proclamations, 
&e. It has the royal arms, and the initials I. R. at the top of it as 
usual. It is in the possession of the Shakespeare Society. 

5 The name of his friend William Combe is found among the ‘es- 
quires’? enumerated in the body of the instrument. 

6 This fact appears in a letter, written by Thomas Greene, on 17th 
November, 1614, in which he tells some person in Stratford that he 
had been to see ‘‘ his cousin Shakespeare,” who had reached town the 
day before. 

7 Malone informs us, without mentioning his authority, that “in 
the fields of Old Stratford, where our poet’s estate lay, a yard land 
contained only about twenty-seven acres,” but that it varied much 
in different places: he derives the term from the Saxon gyrd land, 
virgata terre.—Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 25. According 
to the same authority, a yard land in Wiimerots consisted of more 


| than fifty acres, 
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beyond Gospell bushe: noe ground in Sandfield, nor none in 
Slow Hill field beyond Bishopton, nor none in the enclosures 
beyond Bishopton.” 

The date of this paper is 5th September, 1614, and, as 
we have said, we may presume that it was chiefly upon this 
business that Shakespeare came to London on the 16th No- 
vember. It should appear that Thomas Greene, of Strat- 
ford, was officially oppesing the inclosure on the part of the 
corporation; and it is probable that Shakespeate’s wishes 
were accordant with those of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants: however this might be, (and it. is liable to dispute 
which party Shakespeare favoured) the members of the mu- 
nicipal body of the borough were nearly unanimous, and, as 
far as we can learn from the imperfect particulars remain- 
ing upon this subject, they wished our poet to use his influence 
to resist the project, which seems to have been supported 
by Mr. Arthur Mainwaring, then resident in the family of 
Lord Ellesmere as auditor of his domestic expenditure. 

It is very likely that Shakespeare saw Mainwaring; and, 
as it was only five or six years since his name had been es- 
pecially brought under the notice of the Lord Chancellor, 
in relation to the claim of the city authorities to jurisdiction 
in the Blackfriars, it is not impossible that Shakespeare 
may have had an interview with Lord Ellesmere, who 
seems at all times to have been of a very accessible and 
kindly disposition. Greene was in London on the 17th No- 
vember, and sent to Stratford a short account of his pro- 
ceedings on the question of the inclosure, in which he men- 
tioned that he had seen Shakespeare and Mr. Hall (proba- 
bly meaning Shakespeare’s son-in-law) on the preceding 
day, who told him that they thought nothing would be 
done’. Greene returned to Stratford soon afterwards, and 
having left our poet in London, at the instance of the cor- 
poration, he subsequently wrote two letters, one to Shake- 
speare, and the other to Mainwaring, (the latter only has 
been preserved) setting forth in strong terms the injury the 
inclosure would do to Stratford, and the heavy loss the in- 
habitants had not long before sustained from the fire. 
petition was also prepared and presented to the privy 
council, and we may gather that the opposition was effect- 
ual, because nothing was done in the business: the common 
fields of Welcombe, which it had been intended to inclose, 
remained open for pasture as before. 

How soon after the matter relating to the inclosure had 
been settled Shakespeare returned to Stratford—how long 
he remained there, or whether he ever came to London 
again,—we are without information. He was very possibly 
in the metropolis at the time when a narrative poem, 
founded in part upon his historical play of “ Richard III,” 
was published, and which until now has escaped observa- 
tion, although it contains the clearest allusion, not indeed by 
name, to our author and to his tragedy. It is called “The 
Ghost of Richard the Third,” and it bears date in 1614; 
but the writer, C. B., only gives his initials’. We know of 
no poet of that day to whom they would apply, excepting 
Charles Best, who has several pieces in Davison’s “ Poetical 
Rhapsody,” 1602, but he has left nothing behind him to in- 


1 The memorandum of the contents of his letter (to which we have 
already referred on p. lxii.) is in these terms, avoiding abbreviations :— 

‘“*Jovis, 17 No. My cosen Shakespeare comyng yesterday, I went 
to see him, how he did. He told me that they assured him they ment 
to inclose no further than to Gospel bush, and so upp straight (leaving 
out part of the Dyngles to the field) to the gate in Clopton hedg, and 
take in Salisburys peece; and that they mean in Aprill to survey the 
land, and then to gyve satisfaction, and not before: and he and Mr. 
Hall say they think there will be nothyng done at all.” 

In what way, or in what degree, Shakespeare and Greene were re- 
lated, so that the latter should call the former his ‘‘ cousin,’’ must 
remain a matter of speculation; but it will be recollected that the 
parish register of Stratford shows that ‘‘ Thomas Greene, alias Shake- 
speare,” was buried on 6th March, 1589-90. Whether Thomas 


Greene, the solicitor, was any relation to Thomas Greene, the actor, | 


we have no means of ascertaining. 

2 And these not on the title-page, but at the end of the prefatory 
matter: the whole title rums thus :— 

“The Ghost of Richard the Third. Expressing himselfe in these 
three Parts. 1. His Character. 2 His Legend. 3. His Tragedie. 
Containing more of him than hath been heretofore shewed, either in 
Chronicles, Playes, or Poems. Laurea Desidie prabetur nulla. 
Printed by G. Eld: for L. Lisle: and are to be sold in Paules Church- 
yard, at the signe of the Tygers head. 1614.’’ 4to. 


+4 | 


dicate that he would be capable of a work of such power 
and variety. It is divided into three portions, the “Cha- 
racter,” the “ Legend,” and the “Tragedy” of Richard IIL 
and the second part opens with the following stanzas, which 
show the high estimate the writer had formed of the genius 
of Shakespeare: they are extremely interesting as a con- 
temporaneous tribute. Richard, narrating his own history, 
thus speaks :— 
“No him that impt my fame with Clio’s quill, 
Whose magick rais’d me from Oblivion’s den, 
That writ my storie on the Muses hill, 
And with my actions dignified his pen; 
He that from Helicon sends many a rill, 
Whose nectared veines are drunke by thirstie men; 
Crown’d be his stile with fame, his head with bayes, 
And none detract, but gratulate his praise. 


‘“« Vet.if his seoanes have not engrost all grace, 
The much fam’d action could extend on stage ; 
If Time or Memory have left a place 
For me to fill, t’enforme this ignorant age, 
To that intent I shew my horrid face, 
Imprest with feare and characters of rage : 
Nor wits nor chronicles could eré containe 
The hell-deepe reaches of my soundlesse braine?.”” 


The above is the last extant panegyric upon Shake- 
speare during his lifetime, and it exceeds, in point of fervour 
and zeal, if not in judicious criticism, any that had gone be- 
fore it; for Richard tells the reader, that the writer of the 
scenes in which he had figured on the stage had imped 
his fame with the quill of the historie muse, and that, by 
the magie of verse, he who had written so much and so 
finely, had raised him from oblivion. That C. B. was an 
author of distinction, and well known to some of the greatest 
poets of the day, we have upon their own evidence, from 
the terms they use in their commendatory poems, sub- 
scribed by no less names than those of Ben Jonson’, George 
Chapman, William Browne, Robert Daborne, and George 
Wither. The author professes to follow no particular 
original, whether in prose or verse, narrative or dramatic, 
in “chronicles, plays, or poems,” but to adopt the incidents 
as they had been handed down on various authorities. As 
we have stated, his work is one of great excellence, but it 
would be going too much out of our way to enter here into 
any farther examination of it. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Shakespeare’s return to Stratford. Marriage of his daughter 
Judith to Thomas Quiney in February, 1616. Shake- 
speare’s will prepared in January, but dated March, 1616. 
His last illness: attended by Dr. Hall, his son-in-law. 
Uncertainty as to the nature of Shakespeare’s fatal malady. 
His birth-day and death-day the same. Entry ofhis burial 
in the register at Stratford. His will, and circumstances to 
prove that it was prepared two months before it was execut- 
ed. His bequest to his wife, and provision for her by dower. 


Tur autumn seems to have been a very usual time for 
publishing new books, and Shakespeare having been in 


It is about to be reprinted by the Shakespeare Society, and on every 
account it well merits the distinction. 


3 We may suspect, in the last line but one, that the word “ wits” 
has been misprinted for acts. The stanza which follows the above 
refers to another play, founded on a distinct portion of the same his- 
tory, and relating especially to Jane Shore :— 


““ And what a peece of justice did I shew 
On mistresse Shore, when (with a fained hate 
To unchast life) I forced her to goe 
Barefoote on pennance, with dejected state. 
But now her fame by a vile play doth grow, 
Whose fate the women do commisserate,” &c. 


The allusion may here be to Heywood’s historical drama of ‘ Hd- 
ward IV.” (reprinted by the Shakespeare Society), in which Shore’s 
wife is introduced ; or it may be to a different drama upon the events 
of her life, which, it is known on various authorities, had been 
brought upon the stage. ; 

4 It appears from Henslowe’s Diary, that in June, 162, Ben Jon- 
son was himself writing a historical play. called ‘‘ Richard Crook- 
back,” for the Lord Admiral’s players at the Fortune. We have no 
evidence that it was ever completed or represented. Ben Jonson’s 
testimony in favour of the poem of C. B. is compressed into a few 
lines. 


“cb 


i was at that time suffering under sickness. 
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London in the middle of November, 1614, as we have re- 
marked,\he was perhaps there when “The Ghost of Rich- 
ard the Third” came out, and, like Ben Jonson, Chapman, 


and others, might be acquainted with the author. He pro- | 


. } etal ae + ~ 7 * . 
bably returned home before the winter, and passed the | speare’s fatal illness we have no satisfactory means of 


| knowing’, but it, was probably not of long duration ; and if 


rest of his days in tranquil retirement, and in the enjoyment 


of the society of his friends, whether residing in the country, | 


or occasionally visiting him from the metropolis. “The 
latter part of his life,” says Rowe, “was spent, as all men 
of good sense will wish theirs may be, in ease, retirement, | 
and the society of his friends ;” and he adds what cannot be | 
doubted, that “his pleasurable wit and good-nature en-| 
gaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled him to the 
friendship of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. _ He 
must have been.of a lively and companionable disposition ; 
and his long residence in London, amid the bustling and 
varied scenes connected with his public life, independently 
of his natural powers of conversation, could not fail to ren- | 
der his society most agreeable and desirable. We can 
readily believe that when any of his old associates of the 
stage, whether authors or actors, came to Stratford, they 
found a hearty weleome and free entertainment at his | 
house: and that he would be the last man, in his pros- 
perity, to treat with slight or indifference those with whom, | 
in the earlier part of his career, he had been on terms of 
familiar intercourse. It could not be in Shakespeare’s na- | 


ture to disregard the claims of ancient friendship, especially | 
if it approached him ina garb of comparative poverty. | 
One of the very latest acts of his life was bestowing the | 
hand of his daughter Judith upon Thomas Quiney, a vintner 
and wine-merchant of Stratford, the son of Richard Quiney. | 
She must have been four years older than her husband, 
having, as already stated, been born on 2nd February, 1585, 
while he was not born until 26th February, 1589: he was 


| consequently twenty-seven years old, and she thirty-one, at 


the time of their marriage in February, 16167; and Shake- 
speare thus became father-in-law to the son of the friend 
who, eighteen years before, had borrowed of him 30/., and 
who had died on 8lst May, 1602, while he was bailiff of 
Stratford. As there was a difference of four years in the 
ages of Judith Shakespeare and her husband, we ought 
perhaps to receive that fact as some testimony, that our 
great dramatist did not see sufficient evil in such dispropor- 
tion to induce him to oppose the union. 

His will had been prepared as long before its actual date 
as 25th January, 1615-16, and this fact is apparent on the 
face of it: it originally began “ Vicesimo quinto die 
January,” (not Februarij, as Malone erroneously read it) 
but the word Januwarij was subsequently struck through 
with a pen, and Aart?) substituted by interlineation. Pos- 
sibly it was not thought necessary to alter vicesimo quinto, 
or the 25th March might be the very day the will was exe- 
cuted: if it were, the signatures of the testator, upon each 
of the three sheets of paper of which the will consists, bear 
evidence (from the want of firmness in the writing) that he 
It opens, it is 
true, by stating that he was “in perfect health and me- 


| mory,”’ and such was doubtless the case when the instru- 


ment was prepared in January, but the execution of it 


1 The registration in the books of Stratford church is this : 

“1615-16 Feabruary 10. Tho Queeny tow Judith Shakspere.”’ 

The fruits of this marriage were three sons; viz. Shakespeare, 
baptized 23rd November, 1616, and buried May Sth, 1617; Richard, 
baptized 9th February, 1617-18, and buried 26th February, 1638-9 ; 
and Thomas, baptized 23rd January, 1619-20, and buried 28th 
January, 1638-9. Judith Quiney, their mother, did not die until 
after the Restoration, and was buried 9th February, 1661-2. The 
Stratford registers contain no entry of the burial of Thomas Quiney, 
her husband, and it is very possible, therefore, that he died and was 
buried in London. 

2 The Rev. John Ward’s Diary, to which we have before referred 
contains the following undated paragraph :— ; 

‘Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a merie meeting, 
and, itt seems, drank too hard, for Shakespear died of a fevour there 
contracted,” 

What credit may be due to this statement, preceded as it is by the 
words *‘it seems.” implying a doubt on the subject in the writer’s 
mind, we must leave the reader to determine. That Shakespeare 
was of sober, though of companionable habits, we are thoronghly 
convinced: he could not have written seven-and-thirty plays (not 
reckoning alterations and additions now lost) in five-and-twenty 


| fever, 


might be deferred until he was attacked by serious indis- 
position, and then the date of the month only might be 
altered, leaving the assertion as to health and memory as 
it had originally stood. What was the nature of Shake- 


when he subscribed his will he had really been in health, 
we are persuaded that at the age of only fifty-two he would 
have signed his name with greater steadiness and distinct- 
ness. All three signatures are more or less infirm and ille- 
gible, especially the two first, but he seems to have made 
an effort to write his best when he affixed both his names 
at length at the end, “ By me William Shakspeare.” 

We hardly need entertain a doubt that he was attended 
in-his last illness by his son-in-law, Dr. Hall, who had then 


| been married to Susanna Shakespeare more than eight years: 


we have expressed our opinion that Dr. and Mrs. Hall lived 
in the same house with our poet, and it is to be recollected 
that in his will he leaves New Place to his daughter Susan- 
na. Hall must have been a man of considerable seience for 
the time at which he practised, and he has left behind him 
proofs of his knowledge and skill in a number of cases 
which had come under his own eye, and which he described 
in Latin: these were afterwards translated from his manu- 


| script, and published in 1657 by Jonas Cooke, with the title 


of “Select Observations on English Bodies*,” but the case 
of Dr, Hall’s father-in-law is not found there, because, un- 
fortunately the “ observations” only begin in 1617. One of 
the earliest of them shows that an epidemic, called the “ new 
” then prevailed in Stratford and “invaded many.” 
Possibly Shakespeare was one of these; though, had such 
been the fact, it 1s not unlikely that, when speaking of “the 
Lady Beautou” who suffered under it on July Ist, 1617, Dr. 
Hall would have referred back to the earlier instance of his 
father-in-law*. He does advert to a tertian ague of which, 
at a period not mentioned, he had cured Michael Drayton, 
(“an excellent poet,” as Hall terms him) when he was, per- 
haps, on a visit to Shakespeare. However, Drayton, as for- 
merly remarked, was a native of Warwickshire, and Dr. 
Hall may have been called in to attend him elsewhere. 

We are left, therefore, in utter uncertainty as to the im- 
mediate cause of the death of Shakespeare at an age when 
he would be in full possession of his faculties, and when in 
the ordinary course of nature he might have lived many 
years in the enjoyment of the society of his family and 
friends, in that grateful and easy retirement, which had been 
earned by his genius and industry, and to obtain which had 
apparently been the main object of many years of toil, 
anxiety, and deprivation. 

Whatever doubt may prevail as to the day of the birth 
of Shakespeare, none can well exist as to the day of his 
death. The inscription on his monument in Stratford church 
tells us, 


“Obit Anno Domini 1616. 
Atatis 58, die 23 Apr.” 


And it is remarkable that he was born and died on the same 
day of the same month, supposing him, as we have every 
reason to believe, to have first seen the light on the 23d 


years had he been otherwise; and we are sure also, that if Drayton 
and Ben Jonson visited him at Stratford, he would give them a free 
and hearty welcome. We have no reason to think that Drayton 
was at all given to intoxication, although it is certain that Ben Jon- 
son was a bountiful liver. 

3 For a copy of this curious and interesting work, we gladly express 
our obligations to Mr. William Fricker, of Hyde, near Manchester. 

4 He several times speaks of sicknesses in his own family, and of the 
manner in which he had removed them : a case of his own;-in which 
he mentions his age, accords with the statement in his inscription, 
and ascertains that he was thirty-two when he married Susanna 
Shakespeare in 1607. ‘‘Mrs. Hall, of Stratford, my wife,’* is more 
than once introduced in the course of the volume, as well as ‘*‘ Eliz- 
abeth Hall, my only danghter.”? Mrs. Susanna Hall died in 1649, 
aged 66, and was buried at Stratford. Elizabeth Hall, her daughter 
by Dr. Hall, (baptized on the 2Ist Feb. 1607-8,) and grand-daughter 
to our poet, was married on the 22d April, 1626, to Mr. Thomas Nash, 
(who died in 1647) and on 5th June, 1649. to Mr. John Bernard, of 
Abingdon, who was knighted after the Restoration. Lady Bernard 
died childless in 1679, and was buried, not at Stratford with her own 
family, but at Abingdon with that of hersecond husband. She was 
the last of the lineal descendants of William Shakespeare, 
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April, 1564. It was most usual about that period to men- 
tion the day of death in inscriptions upon tomb-stones, tab- 
lets, and monuments; and such was the case with other 
members of the Shakespeare family. Weare thus informed 
that his wife, Anne Shakespeare, “departed this life the 6th 
day of Augu. 1623':” Dr. Hall “deceased Nove. 25. A°. 
1685?:” Thomas Nash, who married Hall’s daughter, “died 
April 4, A..1647°:” Susanna Hall “ deceased the 11th of 
July, A°. 1649.” Therefore, although the Latin inscription 
on the monument of our great dramatist may, from its form 
| and punctuation, appear not so decisive as those we have 
uoted in English. there is in fact no ground for disputing 
that he died on 23d April, 1616. It is quite certain from 
the register of Stratford that he was interred on the 25th 
April, and the record of that event is placed among the 
burials in the following manner : 


“1616. April 25, Will? Shakspere, Gent.” 


Whether from the frequent prevalence of infectious dis- 
orders, or from any other cause, the custom of keeping the 
bodies of relatives unburied, fora week or more after death, 
seems comparatively of modern origin; and we may illus- 
trate this point also by reference to facts regarding some of 
the members of the Shakespeare family. Anne Shake- 
speare was buried two days after she died, viz. on the 8th 
Aug., 1623°: Dy. Hall and Thomas Nash were buried on the 
day after they died®; and although it is true that there was 
an interval of five days between the death and burial of 
Mrs, Hall, in 1649, it is very possible that her corpse was 
conveyed from some distance, to be interred among her re- 
lations at Stratford’. Nothing would be easier than to ac- 
cumulate instances to prove that in the time of Shakespeare, 
as well as before and afterwards, the custom was to bury 
persons very shortly subsequent to their decease. In the 
ease of our poet, concluding that he expired on the 23d 
April, there was, as in the instance of his wife, an interyal 
of two days before his interment. 

Into the particular provisions of his will we need not en- 
ter at all at large, because we have printed it at the end of 
the present memoir from the original, as it was filed in the 
Prerogative Court®, probate having been granted on the 22 
June following the date of it. His daughter Judith is there 
only called by her Christian name, although she had been 


1 The inscription, upon a brass plate, let into a stone, is in these 
terms :—We have to thank Mr. Bruce for’the use of his copies of them, 
with which we have compared our own. 

** Heere lyeth interred the Body of Anne, Wife of William Shake- 
speare, who departed this life the 6th day of Augu. 1623. being of 
the age of 67 yeares. 

Ubera, tu mater, tu lac, vitamq ; dedisti, 
Ve mihi: pro tanto munere saxa dabo. 
Quam mallem amoveat lapidem bonus angel’ ore’ 
_ Exeat ut Christi corpus imago tua. 
Sed nil vota valent, venias cito Christe resurget 
Clausa licet tumulo mater, et astra petit.” 
2 The following is the inscription commemorating him. 
“Heere lyeth the Bodv of Iohn Hall, Gent: Hee marr: Susanna 
e daughter and coheire of Will: Shakespeare, Gent. Hee deceased 
ove. 25. A%, 1635, aged 60. 
Hallius hic situs est, medica celeberrimus arte, 
Expectans regni gaudia leta Dei. 
Dignus erat meritis, qui Nestora vinceret annis, 
In terris omnes, sed rapit equa dies. 
Ne tumulo quid desit, adest fidissima conjux, 
Et vite comitem nunc quoq ; mortis habet.” 
Ae His inscription, in several places difficult to be deciphered, is 
this :-— 

“ Heere resteth ye Body of Thomas Nashe, Esq. He mar. Eliza- 
beth*the daug. and heire of John Halle, Gent. He died Aprill 4. 
A. 1647, Aged 53. 

Fata manent omnes hune non virtute carentem, 
Ut neque divitiis abstulit atra dies ; 

Abstulit, at referet lux ultima: siste, viator, 
Si peritura paras per male parta peris.” 

# The inscription to her runs thus: 

““Heere lyeth ye body of Susanna, Wife to Iohn Hall, Gent: ye 
daughter of William Shakespeare, Gent. Shee deceased ye 11th of 
July, A°. 1649. aged 66.” 

Dugdale has handed down the following verses upon her, which 
were originally engraved on the stone, but are not now to be found, 
half of it having been cut away to make room for an ‘inseription to 
Richard Watts, who died in 1707. 


"| buried on 17 April, 1616, as ‘‘ Will Hart, hatter.’ 


married to Thomas Quiney considerably more than a month 
anterior tothe actual date of the will, and although his eld- 
est daughter Susanna is mentioned by her husband's patro- 
nymic. It seems evident, from the tenor of the whole in 
strument, that when it was prepared Judith was not mar- 
ried’, although her speedy union with Thomas Quiney was 
contemplated: the attorney or scrivener, who drew it, had 
first written “son and daughter,” (meaning Judith and her 
intended husband) but erased the words “son and” after- 
wards, as the parties were not yet married, and were not 
“son and daughter” to the testator, It is true that Thomas 
Quiney would not have been Shakespeare’s son, only his 
son-in-law ; but the degrees of consanguinity were not at 
that time strictly marked and attended to, and in the same 
will Elizabeth Hall is called the testator’s “niece,” when 
she was, in fact, his granddaughter. 

The béquest which has attracted most attention is an in- 
terlineation in the following words, “Itm I gyve unto my 
wief my second best bed with the furniture.” Upon this 
passage has been founded, by Malone and others, a charge | 
against Shakespeare, that he only remembered his wife as 
an afterthought, and then merely gave her “an old bed.” 
As to the last part of the accusation, it may be answered, 
that the “second best bed” was probably that in which the 
husband and wife had slept, when he was in Stratford ear- 
lier in life, and every night since his retirement ftom the 
metropolis: the best bed was doubtless reserved for visitors : 
if, therefore, he were to leave his wife any express legacy 
of the kind, it was most natural and considerate that he 
should give her that piece of furniture, which for many years 
they had jointly occupied. With regard to the second part 
of the charge, our great dramatist has of late years been re- 
lieved from the stigma, thus attempted to be thrown upon 
him, by the mere remark, that Shakespeare’s property be- 
ing principally freehold, the widow by the ordinary opera- 
tion of the law of England would be entitled to, what is le- 
gally known by the term, dower.” It is extraordinary that 
this explanation should never have occurred to Malone, who 
was educated to the legal profession ; but that many others 
should have followed him in his unjust imputation is not 
remarkable, recollecting how prone most of Shakespeare’s 
biographers have been to repeat errors, rather than take the 
trouble to inquire for themselves, to sift out truth, and to 
balance probabilities. 


Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all; 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholy of him with whom she’s now in blisse. 


Then, passenger, hast ne’re a teare 
To weepe with her that wept for all? 
That wept, yet set her selfe to cheere 
Them up with comforts cordiall. 
Her love shall live, her mercy spread, 
When thou hast ne’re a teare to shed.” 
The register informs us that she was buried on the 16th July, 1649. 
5 The following is copied from the register .— 


** 1623, August 8. Mrs. Shakspeare.” 
6 Their registrations of burial are in these terms :— 


©1635. Nov. 26. Johannes Hall, medicus peritissimus.” 
1647, Aprill 5. Thomas Nash, Gent.” 


7 The register contains as follows :— 
“1649. July 16. Mrs. Susanna Hall, widow.” 


8 We are indebted to Sir F. Madden, Keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum, for the use of a most exact collation of Shakespeare’s 
will; in addition to which we have several times gone over every 
line and word of it. We have printed it as nearly as possible as it 
appears in the original. : 

9 Another trifling circumstance leading to the conclusion that the 
will was prepared in January, though not executed until March, is 
that Shakespeare’s sister is called Jone Hart, and not Jone Hart, widow. 
Her husband had died a few days before Shakespeare, and he was 

She was buried 
on 4 Nov. 1646. Both entries are contained in the parish registers of 
Stratford. 

10 This vindication of Shakespeare’s memory from the supposed ne- 
glect of his wife we owe to Mr. Knight, in his ‘ Pictorial Shak- 
spere.” See the Postscript to ‘Twelfth Night.” When the expla- 
nation is once given, it seems so easy, that we wonder it was never 
before mentioned ; but like many discoveries of different kinds, it is 
not less simple than important, and it is just that Mr. Knight should 
have full credit for it. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Monument to Shakespeare at Stratford-upon-Avon erected 
before 1623; probably ander the superintendence of Dr. 
Hall, and Shakespeare’s daughter Susanna. Difference 
between the bust on the monument and the portrait on the 
title-page of the folio of 1628. Ben Jonson’s testimony in 
favour of the likeness of the latter. Shakespeare’s personal 
appearance. His social and convivial qualities. “* Wit- 
combats” mentioned by Fuller in his ‘‘ Worthies.” Epi- 
taphs upon Sir Thomas Stanley and Elias James. Con- 
clusion. Hallam’s character of Shakespeare. 


A moyument to Shakespeare was erected anterior to the 
publication of the folio edition of his “ Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies ” in 1628, because it is thus distinctly men- 
tioned by Leonard Digges, in the earliest copy of commen- 
datory verses prefixed to that volume, which he states shall 
outlive the poet’s tomb :— 

‘“ when that stone is rent, 

And time dissolves thy Stratford Monument, 

Here we alive shall view thee still.” 


This is the most ancient notice of it; but how long before 
1623 it had been placed in the church of Stratford-upon- 
Ayon, we haye no means of deciding. It represents the 
poet sitting under an arch, with a cushion before him, a pen 
in his right hand, and his left resting upon a sheet of paper: 
it has been the opinion of the best judges that it was cut by 
an English sculptor, (perhaps Thomas Stanton) and we may 
conclude, without much hesitation, that the artist was em- 
ployed by Dr. Hall and his wife, and that the resemblance 
was as faithful as a bust, not modelled from the life, but 
probably, under living instructions, from some picture or 
east, could be expected to be. Shakespeare is there con- 
siderably fuller in the face, than in the engraving on the 
title-page of the folio of 1628, which must have been made 
from a different original. It seems not unlikely that after 
he separated himself from the business and anxiety of a 
professional life, and withdrew to the permanent inhaling 
of his native air, he became more robust, and the half 
length upon his monument conveys the notion of a cheerful, 
good-tempered, and somewhat jovialman, The expression, 
we apprehend, is less intellectual than it must have been in 
reality, and the forehead, though lofty and expansive, is not 
strongly marked with thought: on the whole, it has rather 
a look of gaiety and good humour than of thought and re- 
flection, and the lips are full, and apparently in the act of 
giving utterance to some amiable pleasantry. 

On a tablet below the bust are placed the following 
inscriptions, which we give literally :— 


‘* Tvdicio Pylivm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, popvlvs meret, Olympvs habet. 

Stay, Passenger, why goest thov by so fast ¢ 

Read, if thov canst, whom enviovs Death hath plast 

Within this monvment: Shakspeare; with whome 

Quick natvre dide: whose name doth deck y* Tombe 

Far more then cost; sieth all yt he hath writt 

Leaves living art bvt page to serve his witt 


Obiit ano Doi. 1616. 
ABtatis. 58. die 23 Ap'.” 

On a fiat grave stone in front of the monument, and not 
far from the wall against which it is fixed, we read these 
lines; and Southwell’s correspondent (whose letter was 
printed in 1888, from the original manuscript dated 1693) 
informs us, speaking of ccurse from tradition, that they 
were written by Shakespeare himself :— 

‘* Good frend, for Iesvs sake forbeare 
To digg the dvst encloased heare: 


1 Tt was originally, like many other monuments of the time, and 
some in Stratford church, coloured after the life, and so it continued 
until Malone, in his mistaken zeal for classical taste and severity, 
and forgetting the practice of the period at which the work was pro- 
duced, had it painted one uniform stone-colour. He thus exposed 
himself to much not unmerited ridicule. It was afterwards found 
impossible to restoré the oziginal colours. 


? Besides, we may suppose that Jonson would be careful how he 


applauded the likeness, when there must have been so many persons 


Blest be y* man y* spares thes stones, 
And evrst be he yt moves my bones.” 

The half-length on the title-page of the folio of 1623, 
engraved by Martin Droeshout, has certainly an expression 
of greater gravity than the bust on Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment; and, making some allowances, we can conceive the 
original of that resemblance more capable of producing the 
mighty works Shakespeare has left behind him, than the 
original of the bust: at all events, the first rather looks like 
the author of “ Lear” and “ Macbeth,” and the last like the 
author of “Much Ado: about Nothing” and “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor:” the one may be said to represent 
Shakespeare during his later years at Stratford, happy in 
the intercourse of his family and friends, and the cheerful 
companion of his neighbours and townsmen ; and the other, 
Shakespeare in London, revolving the great works he had 
written or projected, and with his mind somewhat burdened 
by the cares of -his professional life. The last, therefore, 
is obviously the likeness which ought to accompany his 
plays, and which his “ friends and fellows,” Heminge and 
Condell, preferred to the head upon the “ Stratford Monu- 
ment,” of the erection of which they must have been aware. 

There is one point in which both the engraving and the 
bust in a degree concur—we mean in the length of the 
upper lip, although the peculiarity seéms exaggerated in the 
bust. We have no such testimony in favour of the truth 
of the resemblance of the bust’ as the engraving, opposite 
to which are the following lines, subscribed with the initials 
of Ben Jonson, and doubtless from his pen. Let the reader 
bear in mind that Ben Jonson was not a man who could be 
hired to commend, and that, taking it for granted he was 
sincere in his praise, he had the most unquestionable means 
of forming a judgment upon the subject of the likeness be- 
tween the living man and the dead representation. We 
give Ben Jonson’s testimonial exactly as it stands in the 
folio of 1623, for it afterwards went through various literal 
changes. 

“To THE READER. 

‘¢ This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the Grauer had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life: 

O, could he but haue drawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was euer writ in brasse. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 
Be Te! 

With this evidence before us, we have not. hesitated in 
having an exact copy of Droeshout’s engraving executed 
for the present edition of the Works of Skakespeare. It is, 
we believe, the first time it has ever been selected for the 
purpose since the appearance of the folio of 1623; and, 
although it may not be recommended by the’appearance 
of so high a style of art as some other imputed resem- 
blances, there is certainly not one which has such un- 
doubted claims to our notice on the grounds of fidelity and 
authenticity. 

The fact that Droeshout was required to employ his skill 
upon a bad picture may tend to confirm our reliance upon 
the likeness: had there been so many pictures of Shake- 
speare as some have contended, but as we are far from 
believing, Heminge and Condell, when they were seeking 
for an appropriate ornament for the title-page of their folio, 
would hardly have chosen one which was an unskilful paint- 
ing, if it had not been a striking resemblance. If only half 
the pictures said, within the last century, to. represent 
Shakespeare, were in fact from the life, the poet must have 


living, who could have contradicted him, had the praise not been 
deserved. Jonson does not speak of the painter, but of the “ graver,” 
who we are inclined to think did full justice to the picture placed in 
his hands. Droeshout was aman of considerable eminence in his 
branch of art, and has left behind him undoubted proofs of his skill 
—some of them so much superior to the head of Shakespeare in the 
folio of 1623, as to lead to the conviction, that the picture from whicn 
he worked was a very coarse specimen of art. 


— 
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possessed a vast stock of patience, if not a larger share of 
vanity, when he devoted so much time to sitting to the 
artists of the day; and the player-editors could have found 
no difficulty in procuring a picture, which had better pre- 
tensions to them approval. To us, therefore, the very de- 
fects of the engraving, which accompanies the folio of 1623, | 
are a recommendation, since they serve to show that it was 
both genuine and faithful. 

Aubrey is the only authority, beyond the inferences that 
may be drawn from the portraits, for the personal appear- 
ance of Shakespeare; and he sums up our great poet’s phy- 
sical and moral endowments in two lines;—‘ He was a 
handsome well-shaped man, very good company, and of a 
very ready, and pleasant, and smooth wit.” We have every 
reason to suppose that this is a correct description of his 
personal appearance, but we are unable to add to it from 
any other source, unless indeed we were to rely upon a few 
equivocal passages in the “Sonnets.” Upon this authority 
it has been supposed by some that he was lame, and cer- 
tainly the 37th and 89th Sonnets, without allowing for a 
figurative mode of expression, might be taken to import as 
much. If we were to consider the words literally, we 
should imagine that some accident had befallen him, which 
rendered it impossible that he should continue on the stage, 
and hence we could easily account. for his early retirement 
from it. We know that»such was the case with one of his 
most famous predecessors, Christopher Marlowe’, but we 
have no sufficient reason for believing it was the fact as re- 
gards Shakespeare: he is evidently speaking metaphori- 
eally in both places, where “lame” and “lameness” occur. 

His social qualities, his good temper, hilarity, vivacity, 
and what Aubrey calls his “very ready, and pleasant, and 
smooth wit,” (in our author’s own words, “ pleasant without 
seurrility, witty without affectation,”) cannot, be doubted, 
since, besides what may be gathered from his works, we 
have it from various quarters; and although nothing very 
good of this kind may have descended to us, we have suffi- 
cient to show that he must have been a most welcome 
visitor in all companies. The epithet “gentle” has been | 
frequently applied to him, twice by Ben Jonson, (in his 
lines before the engraving, and in his laudatory verses pre- 
fixed to the plays in the folio of 1623) and if it be not to be 
understood precisely in its modern acceptation, we may be 
sure that one distinguishing feature in his character was gen- 
eral kindliness: he may have been “ sharp and sententious,” 
but never needlessly bitter or illnatured: his wit had no 
malice for an ingredient. Fuller speaks of the “ wit-combats” 
between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson at the convivial 
meetings at the Mermaid club, established by Sir Walter 
Raleigh’; and he adds, “ which two I behold like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man-of-war: Master Jonson, 
like the former, was built far higher in learning; solid, but 
slow in his performances: Shakespeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn | 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds 


1 See the extract from a ballad on Marlowe (p. xxxi.). This cir- 
cumstance, had he known it, would materially have aided the mo- | 
dern sceptick, who argued that Shakespeare and Marlowe were one 
and the same. 

2 Gifford (Ben Jonson’s Works, vol. I. p. lxv.) fixes the date of the 
establishment of this club, at the Mermaid in Friday Street, ahout 
1603, and he adds that ‘‘ here for many years Ben Jonson repaired 
with Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Mar- 
tin, Donne, and. many others, whose names, even at this distant | 
period, call up a mingled feeling of reverence and respect.’”? Of what 
— at these many assemblies Beaumont thus speaks, addressing | 

en Jonson :— 


** What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have. been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 


The Mitre, in Fleet Street, seems to have been another tavern where 
the wits and poets of the day hilariously assembled. 

3 Worthies. Part iii. p. 126, folio edit. 

# Fuller has another simile, on the same page, respecting Shake- 
speare and his acquirements, which is worth quoting. ‘‘He was an 


by the quickness of his wit and invention®.” The simile is 
well chosen, and it came from a writer who seldom said 
anything ill*, Connected with Ben Jonson’s solidity and 
slowness is a witticism between him and Shakespeare, said 
to have passed at a tavern. One of the Ashmolean manu- 
scripts (No. 38) contains the following :— 


‘““Mr. Ben Johnson and Mr. Wm. Shakespeare being 
merrie at a tavern, Mr. Jonson begins this for his epitaph, 


Here lies Ben Jonson 
Who was-once one: 


he gives it to Mr. Shakespeare to make up, who preséntly 
writt 


That, while he liv’d, was a slow thing, 
- And now, being dead, is no-thing.”’ 


It is certainly not of much value, but there is a great 
difference between the estimate of an extempore joke 
at the moment of delivery, and the opinion we may 
form of it long afterwards, when it has been put upon 
paper, and transmitted to posterity under such names 
as those of Shakespeare and Jonson. The same ex- 
cuse, if required, may be made for two other pieces of 
unpretending pleasantry between the same parties, which 
we subjoin in a note, because they relate.to such men, 
and have been handed down to us upon something like 
authority’. 

Of a different character is a production preserved by 
Dugdale, at the end of his Visitation of Salop, in the 
Heralds’ College: it is an epitaph inscribed upon the tomb 
of Sir Thomas Stanley,in Tongue church; and Dugdale, 
whose testimony is unimpeachable, distinctly-states that 
“the following verses were made by William Shakespeare, 
the late famous tragedian.” 


“Written upon the east end of the tomb. 


‘* Ask who lies here, but do not weep ; 
He is not dead, he doth but sleep. 
This stony register is for his bones ; 
His fame is more perpetual than these stones : 
And his own goodness, with himself being gone, 
Shall live when earthly monument is none. 


“ Written on the west end thereof. 


‘** Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 
Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name. 
The memory of him for whom this stands 
Shall out-live marble and defacers’ hands. 
When all to time’s consumption shall be given, 
Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in heaven.” 


With Malone and others, who have quoted them, we 
feel satisfied of the authenticity of these verses, though we 
may not perhaps think, as he did, that the last line bears 


pointed and smooth even as they are taken out of the earth, so nature 
itself was all the art which was used upon him.”? Of course Fuller 
is here only referring to Shakespeare’s classical acquirements: his 
“learning” of a, different kind, perhaps, exceeded that of all the 
ancients put together. 

5 “ Shakespeare was god-father to one of Ben Jonson’s children, 
and after the christening, being in a deepe study, Jonson came to 
cheere him up, and askt him why he was so melancholy ?—‘ No 
faith, Ben, (sayes he) not I; but I have been considering a great 
while what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my god- 
child, and | have resolv’d at last.’—‘I pr’ythee what? says he. 

I faith, Ben, ll e’en give him a douzen of Latten spoones, and 
thou shalt translate them.’ ” 

Of course the joke’ depends upon the pun between Latin, and the 
mixed metal called /atten. The above is from a MS. of Sir R. 
L’Estrange, who quotes the authority of Dr. Donne. Jt is inserted in 
Mr. Thoms’s amusing volume, printed for the Camden Society, 
under the title of ‘‘ Anecdotes and Traditions.” p.2, The next is 
from a MS. called ‘‘ Poetical Characteristics,’”? formerly in the Har- 
leian Collection :— 

“Verses by Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, occasioned by the motto 
to the Globe theatre— Totus mundus agit histrionem. 

“ Jonson. If but stage-actors all the world displays, 


eminent instance of the truth of that rule, Poeta non fit, sed nascitur ; | 
one is not made, but born a poet. Indeed his learning was very little, | 
so that as Cornish diamonds are not polished by any lapidary, but are | 


‘Where shall we find spectators of their plays? 
Little, or much of what we see, we do; 
We are both actars and spectators too.” 


“ Shakespeare. 
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such “strong marks of the hand of Shakespeare’.” The 
coincidence between the line 


‘Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name,” 


and the passage in Milton’s Epitaph upon Shakespeare, 
prefixed to the folio of 1632, 


‘¢ Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid,” 


seems, as far as we recollect, to have escaped notice. 
We have thus brought into a consecutive narrative (with 
as little interruption of its thread as, under the cireum- 
stances, and with such disjointed materials, seemed to us 
possible) the particulars respecting the life of the “ myriad- 
minded Shakespeare’,” with which our predecessors were 
acquainted, or which, from various sources, we have been 
able, during a long series of years, to collect. Yet, after all, 
comparing what we really know of our great dramatist 
with what we might possibly have known, we cannot but be 
aware how little has been accomplished. “Of William 
Shakespeare,” says one of our greatest living authors of 


1 The following reaches us in a more questionable shape: it is 
from a MS. of the time of Charles I., preserved in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, which contains also poems by Herrick and others. 


“AN EPITAPH. 


‘When God was pleas’d, the world unwilling yet, 
Elias James to nature paid his debt, 
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And here reposeth. As he lived he died, 
The saying in him strongly verified, 
Such life, such death : then, the known truth to tell, 
He liv’d a godly life, and died as well. 
Wm. Shakespeare.” 


our greatest dead one, “whom, through the mouths of 
those whom he has inspired to body forth the modifications 
of his immense mind, we seem to know better than any 
human writer, it may be truly said that we scarcely know 
anything. We see him, so far as we do see him, not in 
himself, but in a reflex image from the objectivity in which 
he is manifested: he is Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Mal- 
volio, and Jaques, and Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and 
Othello ; butto us he is scarcely a determined person, a sub- 
stantial reality of past time, the man Shakespeare®.” We 
cannot flatter ourselves that we have done much to bring the 
reader better acquainted with “the man Shakespeare,” 
butif wehave done anything we shall be content ; and, in- 
stead of attempting any character of our own, we will subjoin 
one, in the words of the distinguished writer we have above 
quoted’, as brief in its form as it is comprehensive in its mat- 
ter :—“The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in our 
literature,—it is the greatest in all literature. No man ever 
came near to him in the creative powers of the mind; no 
man had ever such strength at once,and such variety of 
imagination.” 

If the details of his life be imperfect, the history of his 
mind is complete ; and we leave the reader to turn from the 
contemplation of “the man Shakespeare” to the study of 
THE POET SHAKESPEARE. 


2 Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. ii, p. 301.—Mr. Hallam in his “ In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe,” vol. iii. p. 89. edit. 1843, 
somewhat less literally translates the Greek epithet, pvplovovs, 
‘t thousand-souled.” 

3 Hallam’s “Introduction to the Literature of Europe,” vol. ii. p.175 

4 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 89. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WILL’ 


Vicesimo Quinto Die Martij? Anno Regni Domini 
nostri Jacobi nunc Rex Anglie &e. Decimo quarto 
& Scotie xlix® Annog ; Domini 1616, 


T. W™) Shackspeare 

In the name of god Amen I William Shackspeare 

of Stratford ypon Avon in the countie ef warr gent in per- 
fect health & memorie god be praysed doe make & Ordayne 
this my last will & testament in manner & forme followeing 
That ys to saye First I Comend my Soule into the handes 
of god my Creator hoping & assuredlie beleeving through 
thonelie merites of Jesus Christe my Saviour to be made 
partaker of lyfe everlastinge And my bodye to the Earth 
whereof yt ys made Item I Gyve & bequeath vnto my 
Daughter* Judyth One hundred & Fyftie poundes of law- 
full English money to be paied ynto her in manner & forme 
followemg That ys to saye One hundred pounds in discharge 
of her marriage porcion* within one yeare after my deceas 
with consideracion after the Rate of twoe Shillinges in the 
poe for soe long tyme as the same shalbe vnpaied ynto 
er after my deceas & the Fyftie poundes Residewe thereof 
vpon her Surrendring of? or gyving of such sufficient Secu- 
ritie as the overseers of this my Will shall like of to Sur- 
render or graunte All her estate & Right that shall discend 
or come vunto her after my deceas or that shee® nowe hath 
of in or to one Copiehold tenemente with thappurtenances 
lyeing & being in Stratford vpon Avon aforesaied in the 


1 The following is from an exact transcript of the original Will 
deposited in the Prerogative office, London, the only difference being 
that we have not thought it necessary to give the legal contractions 
of the scrivener: in all other respects, even to the misemployment 
of capital letters, and the omission of points our copy is most faithful. 

2 The word ‘ Martij” is fabarisned above ‘“ Januarij,’? which is 
strack through with the pen. Malone (Shaksp. by Boswell, vol. i. 


p- 601.) states that the word struck through is Februartj, but this is 


@ Mistake. 


saied countie of warr being parcell or holden of the man- 
nour of Rowington ynto my Daughter Susanna Hall & her 
heires for ever Item I Gyve & bequeath vnto my saied 
Daughter Judith One hundred and Fyftie Poundes more if 
shee or Anie issue of her bodie be Lyvinge att thend of 
three yeares next ensueing the Daie of the Date of this my 
Will during which tyme my executours to paie her consid- 
eracion from my deceas according to the Rate aforesaied 
And if she dye within the saied terme without issue of her 
bodye then my will ys & I Doe gyve & bequeath One Hun- 
dred Poundes thereof to my Neece Elizabeth Hall & the 
Fiftie Poundes to be sett fourth by my executours during the 
lief of my Sister Johane Harte & the vse and proffitt there- 
of Cominge shalbe payed to my saied Sister Ione & after 
her deceas the saied 1" shall Remaine Amongst the children 
of my saied Sister Equallie to be Devided Amongst them 
But if my saied Daughter Judith be lyving att thend of the 
saied three Yeares or anie yssue of her bodye then my will 
ys.& soe I Devise & bequeath the saied Hundred and Fyftie 
Poundes to be sett out by my executours & overseers’ for the 
best benefitt of her & her issue & the stock* not to be® paied 
vuto her soe long as she shalbe marryed & Covert Baron” 
but my will ys that she shall have the consideracion yearlie 
paied vnto her during her lief & after her deceas the saied 
stock and consideracion to bee paied to her children if she 
have Anie & if not to her executours or assignes she lyving 
the saied terme after my deceas Provided that if such hus- 


3 Before “‘ Daughter” sonne and was originally written, but struck 
through with the pen. 

* The words “in discharge of her marriage porcion”? are interlined, 

5 The word “ of” is interlined. 

6 The words ‘‘ that shee” are interlined. 

™The words “ by my executours and overseers” are interlined, 

8 The words ‘* the stock” are interlined. 


° The words ‘‘ to be” are interlined. 


| 1° After “Baron” the words “‘ by my executours & overseers” are 
‘erased with the pen, 
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bond as she shall att thend of the saied three yeares be mar- 
ryed ynto or attaine after doe sufficientlie Assure vnto her 
& thissue of her bodie landes Answereable to the porcion 
by this my will gyven vnto her & to be adiudged soe by my 
executours & overseers then my will ys that the saied Cli 
shalbe paied to such husbond as shall make such assurance 
to his owne vse Item I gyve & bequeath vnto my saied sis- 
ter Ione xx! & all my wearing Apparrell to be paied & de- 
liuered within one yeare after my Deceas And I doe will 
& devise ynto her the house’ with thappurtenances in Strat- 
ford wherein she dwelleth for her natural lief vnder the 
yearlie Rent of xiit Item I gyve & bequeath? vnto her 
three sonns William Harte Hart & Michaell Harte 
Fyve Poundes A peece to be paied within one Yeare after 
my deceas* her [tem I gyve & bequeath unto the saied 
Elizabeth Hall* All my Plate (except my brod silver & gilt 
bole*) that I now have att the Date of this my will Item I 
gyve & bequeath vnto the Poore of Stratford aforesaied tenn 
poundes to Mr Thomas Combe my Sword to Thomas Rus- 
sell Esquier Fyve poundes & to Frauncis Collins of the Bo- 
rough of warr in the countie of warr gentleman thirteene 
poundes Sixe shillinges d& Eight pence to be paied within 
one Yeare after my Deceas Item I gyve & bequeath to 
Hamlett Sadler® xxvis viij4 to buy him A Ringe to William 
Raynoldes gent xxvj° viij! to buy him a Ringe’ to my godson 
William Walker xx* in gold to Anthonye Nashe gent xxvjs 
yijt & to Mr John Nashe xxyj° viij"* & to my Fellowes John 
Hemynges Richard Burbage & Henry Cundell xxvj* viij’ 
Apeece to buy them Ringes’ Item I Gyve will bequeath & 
devise vnto my Daughter Susanna Hall fot better enabling 
of her to performe this my will & towardes the performans 
thereof All that Capitall messuage or tenemente with thap- 
purtenances in Stratford aforesaid’ Called the new place 
wherein I nowe Dwell & two Messuages or tenementes with 
thappurtenances scituat lyeing & being in Henley streete 
within the borough of Stratford aforesaied And’ all my 
barnes stables Orchardes gardens landes tenementes & here- 
ditamentes whatsoeuer scituat lyeing & being or to be had 
Receyved perceyved or taken within the townes Hamletes 
Villages Fieldes & groundes of Stratford ypon Avon Old- 
stratford Bushopton & Welcombe or in anie of them in the 
said countie of warr And alsoe All that messuage or tene- 
mente with thappurtenances wherein One John Robinson 
dwelleth scituat lyeing & being in the blackfriers in London 
nere the Wardrobe & all other my landes tenementes & 
hereditamentes whatsoeuer To have & to hold All & singu- 
ler the saied premisses with their appurtenances ynto the 


1 The words ‘‘ the house” are interlined. 

2 The first sheet ends with the word ‘ bequeath,” and the testator’s 
signature is in the margin opposite. 

3 After ‘‘deceas” follow these words, struck through with the pen, 
*‘ to be sett out for her within one yeare after my deceas by my execu- 
tours with thadvise and direccions of my overseers for her best profitt 
vntill her mariage and then the same with the increase thereof to be 
paied vnto :” the erasure ought also to have included the word * her,” 
which follows ‘* ynto.” 

+ The words “the saied Elizabeth Hall” are interlined above her, 
which is struck through with the pen. 

This parenthesis is an interlineation, 

° “Hamlet Sadler” is an interlineation above Mr. Richard Tyler 
thelder, which is erased. 

1 The words “to William Raynoldes gentleman xxvjé viij‘ to. buy 
him A Ringe” are interlined. 
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saied Susanna Hall for & during the terme of her naturall 
lief & after her deceas to the first sonne of her bodie law- 
fullie yssueing & to the heires Males of the bodie of the saied 
first Sonne lawfullie yssueing & for defalt of such issue to 
the second Sonne of her bodie lawfullie issueinge & to the 
heires males of the bodie of the saied Second Sonne lawful- 
lie yssueinge and for defalt of such heires to the third Sonne 
of the bodie of the saied Susanna Lawfullie yssueing & of 
the heires males of the bodie of the saied third sonne law- 
fullie yssueing And for defalt of such issue the same soe to 
be & Remaine to the Fourth” Fyfth sixte & Seaventh sonnes 
of her bodie lawfullie issueing one after Another & to the 
heires'* Males of the bodies of the saied Fourth fifth Sixte 
and Seaventh sonnes lawfullie yssneing in such manner as 
yt ys before Lymitted to be & Remaine to the first second 
& third Sonns of her bodie & to their heires Males And for 
defalt of-such issue the saied premisses to be & Remaine to 
my sayed Neece Hall & the heires Males of her bodie law- 
fullie yssueing & for defalt of such issue to my Daughter 
Judith & the heires Males of her body lawfullie issueinge 
And for defalt of such issue to the Right heires of 
me the saied William Shackspeare for ever Item I gyve 
ynto my wief my second best bed with the furniture!* Item 
I gyve & bequeath to my saied Daughter Judith my broad 
silver gilt bole All the rest of my goodes Chattel Leases 
plate Jewels & household stuffe whatsoeuer after my Dettes 
and Legasies paied & my funerall expences discharged I 
gyve devise and bequeath to my Sonne in Lawe John Hall 
gent & my Daughter Susanna his wief whom I ordaine & 
make executours of this my Last will and testament And I 
doe intreat & Appoint the saied'® Thomas Russell Esquier & 
Frauncis Collins gent to be overseers hereof And doe Re- 
voke All former wills & publishe this to be my last will and 
testament In Witness whereof I have herevnto put my 
hand! the Daie & Yeare first aboue written. 
“ By me William Shakspeare. 


Witnes to the publishing 
hereof Fra: Collyns 
Julyus Shawe 

John Robinson 

Hamunet Sadler 

Robert Whatteott 


Probatum cora Magr. Willim 

Byrde Deoré Comiss. &e, xx die 

mensis Junij Anno Dni 1616 

Juram” Johannis Hall ynius 

ex &e Cui &e De bene &e Jurat 
Resvat ptate &e. Susanne Hall 
alt ex &e ei venhit &e petitur 


(Inv* ex*) 


8 After “' xxyjs viij0” in gold was originally written, but erased 
with the pen. 

° The words “ & tomy Fellowes John Hemynges Richard Bur- 
bage and Henry Cundell xxvjs viij4 to buy them Ringes” are inter- 
lined. 

10 The words “‘ for better enabling of her to performe this my wi!l 
& towardes the performans thereof” are interlined. 

11 The words “in Stratford aforesaid” are interlined. 

12 After ‘* Fourth” the word sonne was first written, but erased with 
the pen. 

13 The second sheet ends with the word “heires,” and the signa- 
ture of the testator is at the bottom of it 

14 The words ‘‘ltem I gyve vnto my wief my second best bed with 
the furniture” are interlined, 

15 The words ‘‘ the saied” are interlined. 

16 The word ** hand” is interlined above scale, which is erased with 
the pen. 
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TO THE PLAYS. 


THE TEMPEST. 


{The Tempest” was first printed in the folio edition 
of “Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies,” bearing date in 1623, where it stands first, and 
oceupies nineteen pages, viz. from p. 1, to p. 19 inclusive. 
It fills the same place in the folios of 1632, 1664, and 1685.] 


A maTeRIAL fact, in reference to the date of the first pro- 
duction of “The Tempest,” has only been recently ascer- 
tained: we allude to the notice of the performance of it, before 
King James, on Nov. 1st, 1611, which is contained in the 
“‘ Bxtracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court,” edited 
by Mr. P. Cunningham for the Shakespeare Society, p. 211: 
the memorandum is in the following form: 


“ Hallomas nyght was presented att Whithall before the 
Kinges Majestie a play called the Tempest.” 


In the margin is inserted the additional circumstance, that 
the performance was ‘“ by the King’s Players ;” and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it was Shakespeare’s drama, 
which had been written for that company. When it had been 
so written, is still a point of difficulty; but the probability, 
we think, is that it was selected by the Master of the Revels, 
for representation at Court in 1611, on account of its novelty 
and popularity on the public stage. Eleven other dramas, 
as appears by the same document, were exhibited between 
Oct. 81, 1611, and the same day in the next year; and it is 
remarkable that ten of these (as far as we possess ‘any infor- 
mation respecting them) were comparatively new plays, and 
with regard to the eleventh, it was not more than three years 
old. We may, perhaps, be warranted in inferring, therefore, 
that ‘‘ The Tempest”’ was also not then an old play. 

It seems to us, likewise, that the internal evidence, derived 
from style and language, clearly indicates that it was a late 
production, and that it belongs to about the same period of 
our great dramatist’s literary history as his ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” 
which was also chosen for a Court-play, and represented at 
Whitehall only four days after ‘‘ The Tempest”’ had been ex- 
hibited. In point of construction, it must be admitted at once 
that there is the most obvious dissimilarity, inasmuch as 
“The Winter’s Tale” is a piece in which the unities are ut- 


terly disregarded, while in ‘‘ The Tempest” they are strictly | 


observed. It is only in the involved and parenthetical cha- 
racter of some of the speeches, and in psychological resem- 
blances, that we would institute a comparison between The 
Tempest” and the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” and would infer from 
thence that they belong to about the same period. 

Without here adverting to the real or supposed origin of 
the story, or to temporary incidents which may have sug- 
gested any part of the plot, we may remark that there is one 
piece of external evidence which strongly tends to confirm 
the opinion that ‘“‘The Tempest” was composed not very 
long before Ben Jonson wrote one of his comedies: we allude 
to his ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair,” and to a passage in “ the Induc- 
tion,” frequently mentioned, and which we concur in think- 
ing was intended as a hit not only at ‘The Tempest,” but at 
“The Winter’s Tale.” Ben Jonson’s ‘“ Bartholomew Fair,” 
was acted in 1614, and written perhaps in the preceding year, 
during the popularity of Shakespeare’s two plays; and there 


1 The earliest date hitherto discovered for the performance of 
“ The Tempest” was the beginning of the year 1613,” which Malone 
established from Vertue’s MSS.:“%t was then acted by ‘‘the King’s 
Company, before Prince Charles, the Princess Elizabeth, and the 
Prince Palatine,” but where, is not stated. 

2See note 2 to the Introduction to “The Winter’s Tale.” The 
particular play to which we refer is entitled in the Revels’ Account 
*Lucrecia,” which may have been either T. Heywood’s “ Rape of 
Lucrece,” first printed in 1608, or a different tragedy on the same 
incidents. 

3 See “ Alleyn Papers,” printed by the Shakespeare Society, p. 67, 
where Daborne, under date of Nov. 13th, 1613, speaks of ‘‘ Jonson’s 
play ” as then about to be performed. Possibly it was deferred for 
a short time, as the title-page states that it was acted in 1614. It 
may have been written in 1612, for performance in 1613, 


|we find the following words, which we reprint, for the first 
time, exactly as they stand in the original edition, where 
Italic type seems to have been used to make the allusions 
more distinct and obvious:—‘‘ If there bee never a Servant, 
| monster i the Fayre, who can helpe it, he sayes; nor a nest 
of Antiques ? Hee is loth to make Nature afraid in his Playes- 
\like those that beget Zales, Tempests, and such like Drolle- 
ries.” The words “ servant-monster,” ‘ antiques,” “‘ Tales,” 
‘“¢ Tempests,” and “ drolleries,” which last Shakespeare him- 
self employs in ‘‘ The Tempest,” (Act iii. se. 3.) seem so ap- 
plicable, that they ean hardly relate to any thing else. 

It may be urged, however, that what was represented at 
Court in 1611 was only a revival of an older play, acted before 
1596, and such may have been the case: we do not, however, 
think it probable, for several reasons. One of these is an 
apparently trifling circumstance, pointed out by Farmer; viz. 
that in ‘The Merchant of Venice,” written before 1598, the 
name of Stephano is invariably pronounced with the accent 
on the second syHable, while in ‘The Tempest,” the proper 
pronunciation is as constantly required by the verse. It 
seems certain, therefore, that Shakespeare found his error in 
the interval, and he may have learnt it from Ben Jonson’s 
‘¢ Every Man in his Humonr,” in which Shakespeare per- 
formed, and in the original list of characters to which, in the 
edition of 1601, the names not only of Stephano, but of Pros- 
pero occur. 

Another circumstance shows, we think almost decisively, 
that “The Tempest” was not written until after 1603, when 
the translation of Montaigne’s Essays, by Florio, made its first 
appearance in print. In Act II. se, 1, is a passage so closely 
copied from Florio’s version, as to leave no aeibs of identity.s 
If it be said that these lines may have been an insertion sub- 
sequent to the original production of the play, we answer, 
that the passage is not such as could have Boos introduced, 
like some others, to answer-a temporary or complimentary 
purpose, and that it is given as a necessary and continuous 
portion of the dialogue. 

The Rev. Mr. Hunter, in his very ingenious and elaborate 
‘¢ Disquisition on the Tempest,” has referred to this and to 
other points, with a view of proving that every body has 
hitherto been mistaken, and that this play instead of being 
one of his latest, was one of Shakespeare’s earliest works. 
With regard to the point derived from Montaigne’s Essays 
by Florio, 1603, he has contended, that if the particular essay 
were not separately printed before, (of which we have not the 
slightest hint) Shakespeare may have seen the translation in 
manuscript; but unless he so saw it in print or manuscript 
as early as 1595, nothing is established in favour of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s argument; and surely when other circumstances show 
that ‘The Tempest ’?.was not written till 1610,5 we need not 
hesitate long in deciding that our great dramatist went to no 
manuscript authority, but took the passage almost verbatim, 
as he found it in the complete edition. In the same way 
Mr. Hunter has argued, that ‘‘ The Tempest.” was not omitted 
by Meres in his list in 1598, but that.it is found there under 
its second title, of ‘“‘ Love’s Labours Won;”’ but this is little 
better than a gratuitous assumption, even supposing we were 
to admit that ‘“ All’s well that ends Well” is not the play in- 
tended by Meres.* Our notion is, that “ All’s well that ends 
Well” was originally called ‘‘ Love’s Labours Won,” and 


4 Malone (Shaksp. by Boswell, vol. xv. p. 78.) quotes this impor- 
tant passage from Florio’s translation of Montaigne with a singular 
degree of incorrectness : with many minor variations he substitutes 
partitions for ‘“ dividences,” and omits the words ‘‘ no manuring of 
lands” altogether. This ig a case in which verbal, and even literal, 
accuracy is important. 

5 In the Introduction to “The Winter’s Tale,” we have assign- 
|ed a reason, founded upon a passage in R. Greene’s “ Pandosto,” 
|for believing that “The Tempest”? was anterior in composition to 
that play. 

® Mr. Hunter contends that in “The Tempest ” “ love’s labours ” 
are ‘won ;” but such is the case with every play in which the issue 
is successful passion, after difficulties and disappointments : in “ The 
| Tempest” they are fewer than in most other plays, since from 
| first to last the love of Ferdinand and Miranda is prosperous, <At 
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that it was revived, with some other changes, under a new 
name in 1605 or 1606. 

Neither can we agree with Mr. Hunter in thinking that he 
has established, that nothing was suggested to Shakespeare 
by the storm, in July 1609, which = telly the fleet under 
Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, of which an ac- 
count was published by a person of the name of Jourdan in 
the following year. This point was, to our mind, satisfacto- 
rily made out by Malone, and the mention of “ the still-vex’d 
Bermoothes” by Shakespeare seems directly to connect the 
drama with Jourdan’s ‘“ Discovery of the Bermudas, other- 
wise called the Isle of Devils,” printed in 1610. We are told 
at the end of the play, in the folio of 1628, that the scene is 
laid ‘‘in an uninhabited island,” and Mr. Hunter has con- 
tended that this island was Lampedusa, which unquestionably 
lies in the track which the ships in ‘The Tempest” would 
take. Our objection to this theory is two-fold: first, we can- 
not persuade ourselves, that Shakespeare had any particular 
island in his mind; and secondly, if he had meant to lay his 
scene in Lampedusa, he could hardly have failed to introduce 
its name in some part of his performance: in consequence of 
the deficiency of scenery, d&c., it was the constant custom 
with our early dramatists to mention distinctly, and often 
more than once, where the action was supposed to take place. 
As a minor point, we may add, that we know of no extant 
English authority to which he could have gone for informa- 
tion, and we do not suppose that he consulted the Turco 
Grecie of Crusius, the only older authority quoted by Mr. 
Hunter. 

No novel, in prose or verse, to which Shakespeare resorted 
for the incidents of ‘‘ The Tempest” has yet been discovered ; 
and although Collins, late in his brief career, mentioned to 
T. Warton that he had seen such a tale, it has never come to 
light, and we apprehend that he must have been mistaken. 
We have turned over the pages of, we believe, every Italian 
novelist, anterior to the age of Shakespeare, in hopes of find- 
ing some story containing traces of the incidents of ‘The 
Tempest,” but without success. The ballad entitled “The 
Inchanted Island,” printed in “ Farther Particulars regarding 
Shakespeare and his Works,” is a more modern production 
than the play, from which it varies in the names, as well as in 
some points of the story, as if for the purpose of concealing 
its connection with a production which was popular on the 
stage. Our opinion decidedly is, that it was founded upon 
“The Tempest,” and not upon any ancient narrative to which 
Shakespeare also might have been indebted. It may be re- 
marked, that here also no locality is given to the island: on 
the contrary, we are told, if it ever had any existence but in 
the imagination of the poet, that it had disappeared :— 


“From that daie forth the Isle has beene 
By wandering sailors never seene: 
Some say ’tis buryed deepe 
Beneath the sea, which breakes and rores 
Above its savage rocky shores, 
Nor ere is knowne to sleepe.” 


Mr. Thoms has pointed out some resemblances in the inci- 
dents of an early German play, entitled Die Schone Sidea, and 
‘“‘The Tempest: his theory is, that a drama upon a similar 
story was at an early date performed in Germany, and that 
if it were not taken from Shakespeare’s play, it was perhaps 
derived from the same unknown source. Mr. Thoms is 
preparing a translation of it for the Shakespeare Society, and 
we shal] then be better able to form an opinion, as to the real 
or supposed connection between the two. 

When Coleridge tells us (Lit. Rem. ii. p. 94.) that “The 
Tempest’ is a specimen of the purely romantic Drama,” he 
of course refers to the nature of the plot and personages: in 
one sense of the words, it is not a “romantic drama,” inas- 
much as there are few plays, ancient or modern, in which the 
unities are more exactly observed: the whole of the events 
occupy only a few hours. At the same time it is perfectly 
true, as the same:enlightened and fanciful commentator adds, 
“It is a species of drama, which owes no allegiance to time 
or space, and in which, therefore, errors of chronology and 
geography—no mortal sins in any species—ure venial faults, 
and count for nothing: it addresses itself entirely to the 
imaginatiye faculty.” This opinion was delivered in 1818; 
and three years earlier Coleridge had spoken of ‘* The Tem- 
pest,” as certainly one of Shakespeare’s latest works, judg- 
ing from the language only : Schlegel was of the same or inion, 
without, however, assigning any distinct reason, and insti- 
tuted a comparison between “The Tempest” and “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” adding, “The preponderance of thought 

| 


all events “The Tempest” 


was played at Court under that title in 
1611 and 1613. Mr. Hunter 


also endeavours to establish that Ben 


Jonson alluded to “The Tempest” in 1596, in the Prologue to, 
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in ‘The Tempest,’ exhibited in its profound and original cha- 
racterisation, strikes us at once; but we must also admire the 
deep sense of the art (igfeinniige Kunst) which is apparent in 
the structure of the whole, in the wise economy of its means, 
and in the skill with which the scaffolding is raised to sustain 
the marvellous aerial structure.” Ueber Dram. Kunst und 
Lait, Vol. iii. p. 128. edit. 1817. 


THE 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[‘'The Two Gentlemen of Verona” was first printed in the 
folio of 1628, where it occupies nineteen pages, viz. from p. 
20 to p. 88, inclusive, in the division of “Comedies.” It is 
there divided into Actsand Scenes. It also stands second 
in the later folios.] 


Tue only ascertained fact with which we are acquainted, in 
reference’to “‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” is, that it is 
included in the list of Shakespeare’s Plays which Francis 
Meres furnished in his Palladis Tamia, 1598. It comes first 
in that enumeration, and although this is a very slight cir- 
cumstance, it may afford some confirmation to the opinion, 
founded upon internal evidence of plot, style, and characters, 
that it was one of the earliest, if not the very earliest of Shake- 
speare’s original dramatic compositions. It is the second play 
in the folio of 1628, where it first appeared, but that is no 
criterion of the period at which it was originally written. 

It would, we think, be idle to attempt to fix upon any par- 
ticular year: it is unquestionably the work of a young and 
unpractised dramatist, and the conclusion is pEpery. inar- 
tificial and abrupt. It may have been written by our great 
dramatist very soon after he joined a theatrical company ; and 
at all events we do not think it likely that it was composed 
subsequently to 1591. We should be inclined to place it, as 
indeed it stands in the work of Meres, immediately before 
‘‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost.”” Meres calls it the ‘Gentlemen of 
Verona.” Malone, judging from two passages in the comedy, 
first argued that it was produced in 1595, but he afterwards 
adopted 1591 as the more probable date. The quotations to 
which he refers, in truth, prove nothing, either as regards 
1595 or 1591. 

If “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” were not the offspring 
merely of the author’s invention, we have yet to discover the 
source of its plot. Points of resemblance have been dwelt 
upon in connection with Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 1590, 
and the “‘ Diana” of Montemayor, which was not translated 
into English by B. Yonge until 1598; but the incidents, com- 
mon to the drama and to these two works, are only such as 
might be found in other romances, or would present them- 
selves spontaneously to the mind ofa young poet: the one is 
the command of banditti by Valentine; and the other the 
assumption of male attire by Julia, for a purpose nearly simi- 
lar to that of Viola in “Twelfth Night.” Extracts from the 
“Arcadia” and the “Diana” are to be found ir “ Shake- 
speare’s Library,” vol. ii, The notion of some critics, that 
‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” contains few or no marks 
of Shakespeare’s hand, is a strong proof of their incompetence 


| to form a judgment. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


[‘‘ A Most pleasaunt and excellent conceited Comedie, of Syr 
Iohn Falstaffe, and the merrie Wiues of Windsor. Enter- 
mixed with sundrie variable and pleasing humors, of Syr 
Hugh the Welch knight, Iustice Shallow, and his wise Cousin 
M.Slender. With the swaggering vaine of Auncient Pistoll, 
and Corporal Nym. By William Shakespeare. As it hath 
bene diuers times Acted by the right Honorable my Lord 
Chamberlaines seruants. Both before. her Maiestie, and 
elsewhere. London Printed by T. C. for Arthur Johnson, 
and are to be sold at his shop in Powles Church-yard, at the 
signe of the Flower de Leuse and the Crowne. 1602.” 4to. 
27 leaves, 


‘‘ A Most pleasant and excellent conceited Comedy, of Sir 
Iohn Falstaffe, and the Merry Wiues of Windsor. With the 
swaggering vaine of Ancient Pistoll, and Corporall Nym. 
Written by W.Shakspeare. Printed for Arthur Johnson, 
1619.” 4to, 28 leaves. 


“ Every Man in his Humour;” but while we admit the acuteness, 
we cannot by any means allow the conclusiveness, of Mr. Hunter’s 
reasoning. 
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The 4to. of 1630, was ‘ printed by T. H. for R. Meighen.” &c. 
In the folio,1623, ‘ The Morry Wiues of Windsor” oc- 
cupies twenty-two pages, viz. from p. 89 to p. 60 inclusive, 
in the division of ‘ Comedies.” It also stands third in the 


three later folios.] 


Tura comedy was printed for the first time in a perfect 
state in the folio of 1623: it had come out in an imperfect 
state in 1602, and again in 1619, in both instances for a book- 
seller of the name of Arthur Jobnson: Arthur Johnson ac- 
quired the right to publish it from John Busby, and the 
original entry, and the assignment of the play, run thus in 
the Registers of the Stationers’ Company. 

18 Jan. 1601. John Busby] An excellent and pleasant 
conceited commedie of Sir John Faulstof, and the 
Merry wyves of Windesor 
“‘ Arth. Johnson] By assignment from Jno. Busbye 
a. B. An excellent and pleasant conceited comedie 
of Sir John Faulstafe, and the mery wyves of Wind- 
sor.” 

January 1601, according to our present mode of reckoning 
the year, was January 1602, and the “ most pleasaunt and 
excellent conceited comedie of Syr John Falstaffe, and the 
merrie Wives of Windsor,” (the title-page following the de- 
scription in the entry) appeared in quarto with the date 
of 1602. It has been the custom to look upon this edition as 
the first sketch of the drama, which Shakespeare afterwards 
enlarged and improved to the form in which it appears in the 
folio of 1623. After the most minute examination, we are 
not of that opinion: it has been universally admitted that the 
4to. of 1602 was piratical ; and our conviction is that, like the 
first edition of ‘Henry V.” in 1600, it was made up, for the 
purpose of sale, partly from notes taken at the theatre, and 
Ser from memory, without even the assistance of any of the 
parts as delivered out by the copyist of the theatre to the 
actors. It is to be observed, that John Busby, who assigned 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” to Arthur Johnson in 1602, 
was the same bookseller who, two years before, had joined in 
the publication of the undoubtedly surreptitious “‘ Henry V.” 

An exact reprint of the 4to. of 1602 has recently been made 
by the Shakespeare Society, under the care of Mr. J. O. Hal- 
liwell; and any person possessing it may easily institute a 
comparison between that very hasty and mangled outline, and 
the complete and authorized comedy in the folio of 1623, 
printed from the play-house manuscript in the hands of He- 
minge and Condell: on this comparison we rely for evidence 
to establish the position, that the 4to. of 1602 was not only 
published without the consent of the author, or of the com- 
pany for which it was written, but that it was fraudulently 
made up by some person or persons who attended at the 
theatre for the purpose. It will be found that there is no va- 
riation in the progress of the plot, and that although one or 
two transpositions may be pointed out, of most of the speeches, 
necessary to the conduct and development of the story, there 
is some germ or fragment: all are made to look like prose or 
verse, apparently at the mere caprice of the writer, and the 
edition is wretchedly printed in a large type, as if the object 
had been to bring it out with speed, in order to take advan- 
tage of a temporary interest. 


Dennis in that year printed his ‘‘Comical Gallant,” founded 
upon the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” and in the dedication 
he states, that “the comedy was written at the command of 
Queen Elizabeth, and by her direction; and she was so eager 
to see it acted, that she commanded it to be finished in four 
teen days.” Dennis gives no authority for any part of this 
assertion, but because he knew Dryden, it is supposed to have 
come from him; and because Dryden was acquainted with 
Davenant, it has been conjectured that the latter might have 
communicated it to the former. We own that we place little 
or no reliance on the story, especially recollecting that Den- 
nis had to make out a case in favour of his alterations, by 
showing that Shakespeare had composed the comedy in an 
incredibly short period, and consequently that it was capable 
of improvement. The assertion by Dennis was repeated by 
Gildon, Pope, Theobald, &¢., and hence it has obtained a 
degree of currency and credit to which it seems by no means 
entitled. 

It has been a disputed question in what part of the series 
of dramas in which Falstaff is introduced, ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” ought to be read: Johnson thought it 
came in between ‘‘ Henry IV.” part ii. and ‘“‘ Henry V. ;” Ma- 
lone, on the other hand, argued that it should be placed be- 
tween the two parts of ‘‘Henry IV.;” but the truth is, that 
almost insuperable difficulties present themselves to either 
hypothesis, and we doubt much whether the one or the other 
is well founded. Shakespeare, having for some reason been 
induced to represent Falstaff in love, considered by what 

ersons he might be immediately surrounded, and Bardolph, 

istol, Nym, and Mrs. Quickly, naturally presented them- 
selves to his mind: he was aware that the audience, with 
whom they had been favourite characters, would expect them 
still to be Falstaff’s companions; and though Shakespeare 
had in fact hanged two of them in “Henry V.,” and Mrs. 
Quickly had died, he might trust to the forgetfulness of those 
before whom the comedy was to be represented, and care 
little for the consideration, since so eagerly debated, in what 
part of the series ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” ought to 
be read: Shakespeare might sit down to write the comedy 
without reflecting upon the manner in which he had previ- 
ously disposed of some of the characters he was about to in- 
troduce. Any other mode of solving the modern difficulty 
seems unsatisfactory, and we do not Roliné that it ever pre- 
sented itself to the mind of our great dramatist. 

The earliest notice of any of the persons in ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ is contained ir Dekker’s play called 
‘¢ Satiromastix,’’ 1602, where one of the characters observes, 
“We must have false fires to amaze these spangle-babies, 
these true heirs of master Justice Shallow.” This allusion 
must have been made soon after Shakespeare’s comedy had 
appeared, unless, indeed, it were to the Justice Shallow of 
‘Henry IV.” part ii. 

With regard to the supposed sources of the plot, they have 
all been collected by Mr. Halliwell in the appendix to his re- 
print of the imperfect edition of “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” in 1602: the tale of “The Two Lovers of Pisa,” the 
only known English version of the time, is also contained in 
‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Library,” Vol. ii.; but our opinion is, that 
the true original of the story (if Shakespeare did not himself 


That temporary interest perhaps arose more immediately 
out the representation of the comedy before Queen Elizabeth, 
during the Christmas holidays preceding the date of the entry 
in the Stationers’ Registers: the title-page states, that it had 
been acted “ by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants” before the 
Queen “and elsewhere:”’ ‘ elsewhere,” was perhaps at the 
Globe on the Bankside, and we may suppose, that it had been 
brought out in the commencement of the summer season of 
1600, before the death of Sir Thomas Lucy. If the ‘dozen 
white luces” in the first scene were meant to ridicule him, 
Shakespeare would certainly not have introduced the allusion 
after the death of the object of it. That it continued a fa- 
vourite play we can readily believe, and we learn that it was 
acted before James I., not long after he came to the throne: 
the following memorandum is contained in the accounts of 
the “‘ Revels at Court”? in the latter end of 1604. 

‘By his Majestie’s plaiers. The Sunday followinge A 
Play of the Merry Wiues of Winsor!.” 
This representation occurred on ‘the Sunday following” 
Nov. Ist., 1604. 


What has led some to imagine that the surreptitious im- 
prerelon of 1602 was the comedy as it first came from the 
ands of Shakespeare, is a tradition respecting the rapidity 


with which it was composed. This tradition, when traced 


to its source, can be carried back no farther than 1702: John 


invent the incidents) has not come down to us. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


[‘‘ Measure for Measure” was first printed in the folio of 
“Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, & Tra- 
gedies,” 1623, where it occupies twenty-four pages, Wize 
from p. 61 to p. $4, inclusive, in the division of *¢ Come- 
dies.” It was, of course, reprinted in the later folios of 
1632, 1664, and 1685.] 


In the ‘History of English Dramatic Poetry,” IIT. 68, it is 
remarked, that “although it seems clear that Shakespeare 
kept Whetstone’s ‘Promos and Cassandra’ in his eye, while 
writing ‘Measure for Measure,’ it is probable that he also 
made use of some other dramatic composition or novel, in 
which the same story was treated.” I was led to form this 
opinion from the constant habit of dramatists of that period 
to employ the productions of their predecessors, and from the 
extreme likelihood, that when our old play-writers were hunt- 
ing in all directions for stories which they could convert to 
their purpose, they would not have passed over the novel by 
Giraldi Cinthio, which had not only been translated, but 


2 See Mr. Peter Cunningham’s “Extracts from the Accounts of | had no previous extrinsic knowledge of any early performance of 


the Revels at Court,” (printed for the Shakesp. Society) p. 203. We i “The 
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actually converted into a drama nearly a quarter of a century 
before the death of Elizabeth. Whetstone’s ‘‘Promos and 
Cassandra,” a play in two parts, was printed in 1578, though, 
as far as we know, never acted, and he subsequently intro- 
duced a translation of the novel (which he admitted to be its 
origin), in his “ Heptameron of Civil Discourses,” 4to. 15821. 
No plays, however, excepting ‘¢ Promos and Cassandra,” and 
“‘ Measure for Measure,” founded on the same incidents, have 
reached our day, and Whetstone’s is the only existing ancient 
version. of the Italian novel. 

The Title of Cinthio’s novel, the fifth of the eighth Decad 


of his Hecatommithi, gives a sufficient account of the progress | 


of the story as he relates it, and will show its connexion with 
Shakespeare’s play:—‘‘Juriste e mandato da Massimiano, 
Imperadore, in Ispruchi, ove fa prendere un giovane, viola- 
tore di una vergine, e condannalu a morte: Ja sorella cerca di 
liberarlo: Juriste da speranza alla donna di pigliarla per mog- 
lie, e di darle libero il fratello: ella con lui si giace, e la notte 
istessa Juriste fa tagliar al giovane la testa, e 1a manda alla 
sorella. Ella ne fa querela all’ Imperadore, il quale fa sposare 
ad Juriste la donna; poscia lo fa dare ad essere ucciso. La don- 
na lo libera, e con lui si vive amorevolissimamente.’’—W het- 
stone adopts these incidents pretty exactly in his ‘Promos 
and Cassandra ;” but Shakespeare varies from them chiefly 
by the introduction of Mariana, and by the final union be- 
tween the Duke and Isabella. Whetstone lays his scene at 
Julio in Hungary, whither Corvinus, the King, makes a pro- 

ress to ascertain the truth of certain charges against Promos: 
Shakespeare lays his scene in Vienna, and represents the 
Duke as retiring froth public view, and placing his ower in 
the hands of two deputies. Shakespeare was not indebted to 
Whetstone for a single thought, nor for a casual ex ression, 
excepting as fur as similarity of situation may be said to have 
necessarily occasioned corresponding states of feeling, and 
employment of language. In Whetstone’s “ Hepltameron,”’ 
the name of the lady who narrates the story of ‘ Promos and 
Cassandra,” is Isabella, and hence possibly Shakespeare might 
have cree it. 

As to the date when ‘ Measure for Measure” was written, 
we have no positive information, but we now know that it 
was acted at Court on St. Stephen’s night, (26 Dec.) 1604. 
This fact is stated in Edmund Tylney’s account of the ex- 
penses of the revels from the end of Oct. 1604, till the same 
date in 1605, preserved in the Audit Office: the original 
memorandum of the master of the revels runs 
follows :— 

‘ By his Mats Plaiers. On St. Stivens night in the Hall, a 
Play caled Mesur for Mesur.” 

In the column of the account headed “The Poets which 
mayd the Plaies,’’ we find the name of “‘ Shaxberd” entered, 
which was the mode in which the ignorant seribe, who pre- 
fe the account, pt the name of our great dramatist. 

alone conjectured from certain allusions (such as to “the 
war” with Spain, “the sweat,” meaning the plague, &c.), 
that ‘‘ Measure for Measure” was written in 1603; and if we 
suppose it to have been selected for performance at Court on 
26th Dec. 1604, on account of its popularity at the theatre 
after its production, his supposition will recelve some confir- 
mation. However, such could not have been the case with 
“the Comedy of Errors,” and ‘ Love’s Labours Lost,” which 
were written before 1598, and which were also performed at 
Christmas and Twelfth-tide, 1604-5. Tyrwhitt was at one 
time of opinion, from the passage in A. Il. sc, 4.— 


“As these black masks 
Proclaim an enshield beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could displayed,” 


that this drama “ was written to be acted at Court, as Shake- 
speare would hardly have been guilty of such an indecorum 
to flatter a common audience.” He was afterwards disposed 
to retract this notion; but it is supported by the quotation 
from the Revels’ accounts, unless we imagine, as is not at all 
impossible, that the lines respecting “black masks” and 
some others (to use Tyrwhitt’s words), “ of particular flattery 
to James,” were inserted after it was known that the play, on 
account of its popularity, had been chosen for performance 
before the king. One of these assages seems to have been 
the following, which may have had reference to the crowds 
attending the arrival of James I. in London, not very long 
before ‘‘ Measure for Measure”’ was acted at Whitehall :— 
‘and even so 

The general, subject to a well-wish’d King, 


Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love 


Must needs appear offence,” 


1 Whetstone’s “ Heptameron” is not paged, but “the rare His- 
torie of Promos and Cassandra,” commences on Sign. N. ij 4. 
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literatim, as | 


Steevens quotes a passage from ‘¢a True Narration of the 
Entertainment” of the King on his way from Edinburgh to 
London, printed in 1608, where it is said, ‘‘he was fuine to 
publish an inhibition against the inordinate und dayly accesse 
of people comming.” Taken with the context, the lines 
|above quoted read like an insertion. 

We may, therefore, arrive pretty safely at. the conclusion, 
that ‘‘ Measure for Measure” was written either at the close 
of 1603, or in the beginning of 1604. 

‘“‘ Measure for Measure” was first printed in the folio of 
1623; and exactly fifty years afterwards was published Sir 
William Davenant’s ‘ Law against Lovers,” founded upon 
it, and ‘Much ado about Nothing.” With some ingenuity 
in the eombination of the plots, he contrived to avail himself 
largely, and for his purpose judiciously, of the materials 
Shukespeare furnished. 

Of ‘Measure for Measure,’”? Coleridge observes in his 
‘‘ Literary Remains,” ii. 122: ‘This play, which is Shake- 
speare’s throughout, is to me the most painful, say rather, 
a ouly painful part of his genuine works, The comic and 
tragic parts equally border on the peonreov-—the one being 
disgusting, the other horrible; and the pardon and marriage 
of Angelo not merely baffles the strong indignant claim of 
justice (for cruclty, with lust and damnable baseness, cannot 
be forgiven, because we cannot conceive them as being mo- 
rally repented of), but it is likewise degrading to the charac- 
ter of woman.” In the course of Lectures on Shakespeare 
delivered in the year 1818, Coleridge pointed especially to the 
artifice of Isabella, and her seeming consent to the suit of 
Angelo, as the circumstances which tended to lower the 
character of the female sex. He then called ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure”? only the “least agreeable” of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


“The Comedie of Errors ” was first printed in the folio of 1623, 
where it occupies sixteen pages, viz. from p. 85 to p. 100 
inclusive, in the division of ‘‘ Comedies.” It was re-printed 
in the three subsequent impressions of the same volume. 


We have distinct evidence of the existence of an old play 
called ‘* The Historie of Error,” which was acted at Hampton 
Court on new-year’s night, 1576-7. The same play, in all 
probability, was repeated at Windsor on twelfth night, 1582-3, 
thougl:, in the accounts of the Master of the Revels, it is called 
“The Historie of Ferrar.” Boswell (Mal. Shakesp. III. 406.) 
not very happily conjectured, that this ‘Historie of Ferrar” 
was some piece by George Ferrars, as if it had been named 
after its author, who had been dead some years: the fact, no 
doubt, is, that the clerk who prepared the account merely 
wrote the title by his ear. Thus we see that, shortly before 


| Shakespeare is supposed to have come to London, a play was 


in course of performance upon which his own ‘ Comedy of 
Errors” might be founded. “The Historie of Error” was, 
probably, an early adaptation of the Menechmi of Plautus, 
of which a free translation was published in 1595, under the 
following title :— 

‘‘ A pleasant and fine Conceited Comedie, taken out of 
the most excellent wittie Poet Plautus: Chosen purposely 
from out the rest, as least harmefull, and yet most delightfull. 
| Written in English by W. W.—London, Printed by Tho. 
| Creede, and are to be sold by William Barley, at his shop in 
Gratious streete. 1595.” 4to. 

The title-page, therefore, does not (as we might be led to 
| Suppose from Steevens’s reprint in the Six Old Plays ”) men- 
tion the Menwchmi by name, but we learn it from the com- 
mencement of the piece itself. 

Ritson was of opinion, “that Shakespeare was not under 
the slightest obligation” to the translation of the Menechmi, 
by W. W., supposed, by Ant. Wood ek Oxon. by Bliss, 
I. 766.), to be We Warner; and most likely Ritson was right, 
not from want of resemblance, but because “ The Comedy of 
Errors” was, in all probability, anterior in point of date, and 
because Shakespeare may have availed himself of the old 
drama which, as has been noticed, was performed at court in 
1576-7, and in 1582-8. That court-drama, we may infer, had 
its origin in Plautus; and it was, poner the popularity of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” which induced Creede 
to print Warner’s version of the Menechmi in 1595. There 
are various points of likeness between Warner’s Menachmi 
and Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors ;” but those points 
we may suppose to have been derived intermediately through 
the court-drama, and not directly from Plautus!. Sir W. 


1In Act J. and Act II. of “The Comedy of Errors,” in the folio of 
1623, Antipholus of Syracuse is twice called Erotes and Ervotis, which 
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| find it twice mentioned (vol. ii. 90 and 114), in much the same 
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Blackstone entertained the belief, from the ‘long hobbling | i 
verses” in the ‘*Comedy of Errors,” that it was ‘among l 
Shakespeare’s more ea ctions :”" | ? 
we miagine, from their general dissimilarity to the style of our |i 
creat dramatist, that these “ long hobbling verses formed a 
portion of the old court-drama, of which Shakespeare made 
us much use as answered his purpose: they are quite in the 
style of plays anterior to the time of Shakespeare, and it is 
easy to distinguish such portions of the comedy as he must 
have written. : 
The earliest notice we have of ‘The Comedy of Errors,”’ is 
by Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, 1598, where he gives it to 


that time it had been written and produced on the stage, we 
can only speculate. Malone refers to a part of the dialogue 
in Act III. se. 2, where Dromio of Syracuse 1s conversing with 


his master about the ‘kitchen wench” who insisted upon 


ical like a globe ”?—that Dremio * could find out countries in 


her :7”— 


“ Ant. S. Where France? : , 
Dro. S: In her forehead; arm’d and reverted, making war against 


her heir.” 

It is supposed that an equivoque was intended on the word 
‘heir? (which is printed in the folio of 1628 ‘heire,”’ at that 
period an unusual way of spelling “ hair”), and that Shake- 
speare alluded to the ci vil war in France, which began in the 
middle of 1589, and did not terminate until the close of 1593. 
This notion seems well-founded, for otherwise there would 
be no joke in the reply; and it accords pretty exactly with 
the time when we may believe ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” to 
have been written. But here we have a range of four years 
and a half, and we can arrive at no nearer approximation to 
a precise date. As a mere conjecture it may be stated that 
Shakespeare would not have inserted the allusion to the hos- 
tility between France aud her ‘‘ heir,” after the war had been 
so Jong carried on, that interest in, or attention to it in this 
country would have been relaxed. 

Another question by Antipholus, and the answer of Dromio, 
immediately preceding what is above quoted, is remarkable 
on a different account :— 

Ant. S. Where Scotland? 
‘ pe S. I found it by the barrenness; hard, in the palm of the 

and,.** 


“From this passage,” (says Malone) ‘‘ we may learn that 
this comedy was not revived after the accession of the Scot- 
tish monarch to the English throne; otherwise it would pro- 
bably have been struck out by the Master of the Revels.” 
However, we are now certain (a curious fact hitherto un-| 
known), that ‘The Comedy of Errors” was represented at 
Whitehall on the 28th December, 1604. In the account of 
the Master of the Revels of the expenses of his department, | 
from the end of October 1604, to Shrove Tuesday, 1605, pre- 
served in the Audit Office, we read the subsequent entry zi) 

“ By his Mat* Plaiers. On Inosents Night, the plaie of 
Errors,” the name of Shaxberd, or Shakespeare, being in- 
serted in the margin as “the Poet which mayd the Plaie.” 
‘The Comedy of Errors” was, therefore, not only ‘ revived,” 
but represented at court very soon after James 1. caine to the | 
crown: we may be confident, however, that the question and 
answer respecting Scotland were not repeated on the occasion, 
though retained in the MS. used by the actor-editors for the | 
folio of 1628. 

In his Lectures on Shakespeare in 1818, Coleridge passed 
over “The Comedy of Errors” without any particular or 
separate observation; but in his ‘‘ Literary Remains” we 


terms. ‘Shakespeare,’ he observes, ‘thas in this piece 
presented us with a legitimate farce, in exactest consonance 
with the philosophical principles and character of farce, as 
distinguished from comedy and entertainments. A proper 
farce is mainly distinguished from comedy by the license 
allowed, and eveu required, in the fable, in order to produce 
| strange and laughable situations. he story need not be 
probable; it is enough that it is possible. A comedy would 
scareely allow even the two Antipholuses; because, although 
there have been instances of almost undistinguishable likeness 


is conjectured to be a corruption of erraticus. Antipholus of Ephesus, 
in the same way, is once called Sereptus (misprinted, perhaps for 
surreptus); but in the last three acts they are distinguished as @ An- 
tipholus of Syraecusia,” and “ Antipholus of Ephesus.” The epithets 
| of erraticus and surreptus were not obtained by Shakespeare from 
Warner, but possibly from the old court drama. 

1 The list supplied by Meres is of twelve plays; and, if anything is 


rly proauctions 2? this is plausible, but mile. 


[‘¢ Much adoe about Nothing. 


n two persons, yet these are mere individual accidents, casus 
udentis nature, and the vertum will not excuse the inperisi 
But farce dares add the two Dromios, and is justified 
n so doing by the laws of its end and constitution.” 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


¢. As it hath been sundrie times 
oublikely acted by the right honourable, the Lord Cham- 
erlaine his seruants. Written by William Shakespeare.— 
London Printed by V. 8. for Andrew Wise, and William 
Aspley. 1600.” 4to. 36 leaves. 


. ; , ry <1) . 4 P cae * 3 : 
Shakespeare under the name of * Errorst.”. How much before | j¢ js also panies in the division of ‘‘ Comedies” in the folio 


1623, where it occupies twenty-one pages, Viz., from p. 101, 
to p. 121, inclusive. It was reprinted in the other folios.] 
Wx have no information respecting ‘* Much Ado about 


. Nothing” anterior to the appearance of the 4to edition in 
aki ve im. and who was so fat and round— spher- : BED ap ZO 
making love to him, and who I 1600, excepting that it was entered for publication on the 


books of the Stationers’ Company, on the 28d of August in 
that year, in the following manner :— 
+ 23 Aug. 1600. 

And. Wise Wm. Aspley] Two books, the one called Muche 
adoe about Nothinge, and the other The Second Parte 
of the History of King Henry the iiiith, with the Humors 
of Sir John Fallstaff: wrytten by Mr. Shakespeare.” 

There is another memorandum in the same register, bearing 

date on the “4th August,” without the year, which runs in 

these terms:—‘t As you like yt, a book. Henry the ffift, a 

book. Every man in his humor, a book. The Comedie of 

Much Adoe about Nothinge, a book.” Opposite the titles 

of these plays are added the words, ‘‘to be staied.”? This 

last entry, there is little doubt, belongs to the year 1600, for 
such is the date immediately preceding it; and, as Malone 
observes, the clerk seeing 1600 just above his pen, when he 
inserted the notice for staying the publication of “* Much Ado 
about Nothing” and the two other plays, did not think it 
necessary to repeat the figures. The caveat of the 4th August 
against the publication had most likely been withdrawn by 
the 23rd of the same month. The object of the “stay” was 
probably to prevent the publication of “Henry V.,” * Every 

{an in his ieee and ‘Much Ado about Nothing,” by 

any other booksellers than Wise and Aspley. 

The 4to. of “Much Ado about Nothing,” which came out 


‘in 1600, (and we know of no other impression in that form) 


is a well-printed work for the time, anc the type is unusually 
good. It contains no hint from which we can at al] distinctly 
infer the date of its composition, but Malone supposed that 
it was written early in the year in which it came from the 
press. Considering, however, that the comedy would have 
to be got up, acted, and become popular, before it was pub- 
lished, or entered for publication, the time of its composition 
by Shakespeare may reasonably be earried back as far as the 
autumn of 1599. That it was popular, we can hardly doubt; 
and the extracts from the Stationers’ Registers seem to show 
that apprehensions were felt, lest rival booksellers should 
procure it to be printed. 

It is not included by Meres in the list he furnishes in his 
Palladis Tumia, 1598; and “ England’s Parnassus,”” 1600, 
contains no quotation from it. If any conclusion could be 


| drawn from this fact, it might be, that it was written subse- 


quent to the appearance of one work, and prior to the publi- 
cation of the other. Respecting an early performance of it at 
Court, Steevens supplies us with the epee many information: 
—“¢Much Ado about Nothing’ (as I understand from one 
of Mr. Vertue’s MSS.) formerly passed under the title of 
‘Benedick and Beatrix.’ Heminge, the player, received on 
the 20th May, 1613, the sum of £40, and £20 more as his 
Majesty’s gratuity, for exhibiting six plays at Hampton Court, 
among which was this comedy.” The change of title, if in- 
i deed it were made, could only have been temporary. The 
| divisions of Acts (Scenes are not marked) were first made in 
the folio of 1623. The adaptation of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,” coupled with the chief incidents of another of 
Shakespeare’s dramas, (see the ‘ Introduction ” to * Measure 
for Measure,”) by Sir William Davenant, was first printed in 
the edition of his works in 1673. 

The serious portion of the plot of ‘Much Ado about 


2 Chalmers (Suppl. Apol. 381.) conjectures that when Beatrice says, 
“Yes, you had musty vietuals, and he hath holp to eat it,” Shake- 
speare Meant a sarcasm upon the manner in which the army under 
the Earl of Essex had been supplied with bad provisions during the 
Trish campaign. Most readers will consider this an overstrained spec- 
ulation, although, in point of date, it accords pretty accurately with 
the time when “Much Ado about Nothing” may have been 


to be gathered from the circimstance, he places ‘ Errors’? second 
* Gentlemen of Verona” coming before it, ; 
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Nothing,” which relates to Hero, Claudio, and “John the 
Bastard,” is extremely similar to the story of Ariodante and 
Geneura, in Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso,” B. vy. It was sepa- 
rately versified in English by Peter Beverley, in imitation 
of Arthur Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet,” 1562, and of Ber- 
nard Garter’s “Two English Lovers,” 1568; and it was 
printed by Thomas East, without date, two or three years 
after those poems had appeared. It was licensed for the press 
in 1565; and Warton informs us (Hist. Engl. Poetry, iv. 310, 
edit. 1S24) that it was reprinted in 1§00, the year in which 
“Much Ado about Nothing” came from the press. This 
fact is important, cesause either Shakespeare’s attention 
might be directed to the story by the circumstance, or (which 
seems more probable) Beverley’s poem might then be repub- 
lished, in consequence of its connexion in point of story with 
Shakespeare’s coinedy. 

Sir John Harington’s translation of the whole ‘ Orlando 
Furioso” was originally published in 1591, but there is no 
special indieation in “ Much Ado about Nothing ” that Shake- 
speare availed himself of it. In a note at the end of the canto 
occupied by Ariodante and Geneura, Sir John Harington 
added this sentence :—“* Howsoever it was, surcly the tale is 
a pretty comical matter, and hath been written in English 
verse some few years past (learnedly and with good grace), 
though in verse of another kind by M. George Turbervil.” 
If-this note be correct, and Harington did not confound Tuber- 
ville with Beverley, the translation by the former has been 
lost. Spenser’s version of the same incidents, for they are 
evidently borrowed from Ariosto, in B. II. ¢. 4, of his 
‘Faerie Queene,”’ was printed in 1590; but Shakespeare is not 
to be traced to this source. In Ariosto and in Spenser the 
rival of Ariodante has himself the interview with the female 
attendant on Geneura; while in Shakespeare “ John the Bas- 
tard” employs a creature of his own for the purpose. Shake- 
speare’s plot may, therefore, have had an entirely different 
origin, possibly some translation, not now extant, of Bandello’s 
twenty-second novel, in vol. i. of the Lucca edition, 4to. 1554, 
which is entitled, “Como il §. Timbreo di Cardona, essendo 
col Re Piero d’ Aragona in Messina, s’innamora di Fenicia Lio- 
nata; ei varii fortunevoli accidenti, che avvennero prima che 

er moglie la prendesse.” It is rendered the more likely that 
Shakes ocare employed a lost version of this novel by the cir- 
cumstance, that in Italian the incident in which she, who may 
be called the false Hero, is concerned, is conducted much in 
the same way as in Shakespeare. Moreover, Bandello lays 
his seene in Messina ; the father of the lady is named Lionato; 
and Don Pedro, or Piero, of Arragon, is the friend of the 
lover who is duped by his rival. 

Nobody has observed upon the important fact, in connexion 


with “Much Ado about Nothing,” that a “ History of Ario- | 


dante and Geneuora” was played before Queen Elizabeth, by 
“‘Mulcaster’s children,” in 1582-8. How far Shakespeare 
might be indebted to this production we cannot at all deter- 
mine ; but it is certain that the serious incidents he employed 
in his comedy had at an early date formed the subject of a 
dramatic representation! 

In the ensuing text the 4to, 1600, has been followed, with 
due notice of any variations in the folio of 1623. The first 
impression contains several passages not inserted in the re- 
print (for such it undoubtedly was) under the care of Heminge 
and Condell, and the text of the 4to is to be preferred in 
nearly all instances of variation. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[tA pleasant Conceited Comedie called, Loues labors lost. As 
it was presented before her Highnes this last Christmas. 
Newly corrected and augmented By W. Shakespere. Im- 
printed at London by W. W. for Cutbert Burby. 1598.” 4to, 
38 leaves. 

In the folio, 1628, “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” oecupies 28 
pages, in the division of ‘‘ Comedies,” viz., from p. 122 to 


1 Thomas Jordan’s ‘‘ Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie,” Svo, 1664, con- 
tains an ill-written ballad, called ‘‘ The Revolution, a love-story,” 
founded upon the serious portion of “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 

_? Farther on this great psychological critic observes: — If this 
Juvenile drama had been the only one extant of our Shakespeare, and 
we possessed the tradition only of his riper works, or accounts of them 
in writers who had not even mentioned this play, how many of Shake- 
speare’s characteristic features might we not still have discovered in 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ though as in a portrait taken of him in his 
boyhood! J can never sufficiently admire the wonderful activity of 
thought throughout the whole of the first scene of the play, rendered 
natural, as it is, by the choice of the characters and the whimsical 
determination on which the drama is founded—a whimsical determina- 
tion certainly, yet not altogether so very improbable to those who are 


- 144, inclusive. It was reprinted in 1681, 4to, “by W.S., 
or John Smethwicke;” and the title-page states that it was 
published “‘as it was acted by his Majesties Sernats at 
the Blacke-Friers and the Globe.” It is merely a copy from 
the folio, 1628, with the addition of some errors of the 
press. } 

Tuere is a general concurrence of opinion that “ Love's 
Labour’s Lost” was one of Shakespeare’s earliest productions 
for the stage. In his course of Lectures delivered in 1818, 
Coleridge was so convinced upon this point, that he said, 
“the internal evidence was indisputable ;” and in his ‘“ Lite- 
rary Remains,” I. 102, we find him using these expressions: 
—‘“ The characters in this play are cither impersonated out 
of Shakespeare’s own multiformity, by imaginative self-posi- 
tion, or out of such as a country town and a school-boy’s ob- 
servation might supply.” The only objection to this theory 
is, that at the time “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” was composed, 
the author seems to have been acquainted in some degree 
with the nature of the Italian comic performances; but this 
acquaintance he might have acquired comparatively early in 
life. The character of Armada, is that of a Spanish brageart, 
very much such a personage as was common on the Italian 
stage, and figures in GU Jngannati, (which, as the Rev. Jo- 
seph Hunter was the first to point out, Shakespeare saw before 
he wrote his ‘Twelfth Night,”) under the name of Giglio: 
in the same comedy we have JZ. Prero Pedante, a not unusual 
character in pieces of that description. Holofernes is repeat- 
edly called “the Pedant” in the old copies of ‘ Love’s La- 
bour ’s‘ Lost*,” while Armado is more frequently introduced 
as “the Braggart ” than by hisname. Steevens, after stating 
that he had not been able to discover any novel from which 
this comedy had been derived, adds that ‘‘ the story has most 
of the features of an ancient romance :” but it is not at all 
impossible that Shakespeare found some corresponding inci- 
dents in an Italian play. However, after a Jong search, I 
have not met with.any such produetion, although, if used by 
Shakespeare, it most likely came into this country in a printed 
form. 

The question whether Shakespeare visited Italy, and at 
what period of his life, cannot properly be considered here; 
but it is a very important point in relation both to his bio- 
graphy and works. It was certainly a very general custom 
for our poets to travel thither towards the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and various instances of the kind are on record. 
Robert Greene tells us in his ‘‘ Repentance,” 1592, that he 
had been in Italy and Spain: Thomas Nash, about the same 
date, mentions what he Nad seen in France and Italy; and 
Daniel has several early sonnets on his * going to Italy,” and 
on his residence there. Some of our most celebrated actors 
of that time also made journeys across the Alps; and Mr. Hal- 
liwell, in the notes to his ‘“‘ Coventry Mysteries,” printed for 
the Shakespeare Society, has shown that Kemp, the comedian, 
who, as we have seen, performed Dogberry in ‘“ Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ was in Rome in 1601. 

It is vain to attempt to fix with any degree of precision 
the date when ‘“ Love’s Labour’s Lost” came from the 
author’s pen. It is very certain that Biron and Rosaline are 
early sketches of two characters to which Shakespeare subse- 
quently gave greater force and effect—Benedick and Beatrice ; 
but this only shows, what cannot be doubted, that ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost’ was anterior in composition to ** Much Ado 
about Nothing.” ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” was first printed, 
as far as we now know, in 1598, 4to, and then it professed on 
the title-page to have been “‘ newly corrected and augmented:” 
we are likewise there told that it was presented before Queen 
Elizabeth ‘‘this last Christmas.” It was not uncommon for 
dramatists to revise and add to their plays when they were 
selected for exhibition at court, and such may have been the 
case with ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost.” ‘ The last Christmas ” 
probably meant Christmas, 1598 ;-for the year at this period 
did not end until 25th March. It seems likely that the com- 
edy had been written six or even eight years before, that it 
was revived in 1598, with certain corrections and augmenta- 


conversant in the history of the middle ages, with their Courts of 
Love, and all that lighter drapery of chivalry, which engaged even 
mighty kings, with a sort of serio-comic interest, and may well be 
supposed to have occupied more completely the smaller princes, at a 
time when the noble’s or prince’s court contained the only theatre of 
the domain or principality.” : 

3 It was asserted by Warburton, that in the character of Holofernes 
Shakespeare intended to ridicule Florio, and that our great poet here 
condescended to personal satire, The only apparent offence by Florio 
was a passage in his ‘‘ Second Fruits,” 1591, where he complained of 
the want of decorum in English dramatic representations. The pro- 
vocation was evidently insufficient, and we may safely dismisa the 
whole conjecture as unfounded. 
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tions for performance before the Queen ; and this cireun? 
stance may have led to its publication immediately afterwards. 
The evidence derived from passages and allusions in the 
piece, to which Malone refers in his ‘‘ Chronological Order, 

is clearly of little value, and he does not himself place much 
confidence in it. ‘Love Labour Lost” is mentioned by 
Meres in 1598, and in the same year came oul a pocm by 
R[obert} T[ofte] entitled * Alba,’ in the commencement of 
one of the stanzas of Which this comedy is introduced by 
name :— 

“ Love’s Labour Lost I once did see, a play 
Yeleped so.” 

This does not read as if the writer intended to say that he had 
seen it recently. There is a coincidence in Act If. se. 1, 
which requires notice : Costard there jokes npon the difference 
between “remuneration” and ‘ guerdon ;” and Steevens con- 
tended that Shakespeare was ‘ certainly indebted for his vem 
of jocularity”’ in this instance to a tract by I[ervase] Mfark- 
ham], called, ‘* A Health to the Gentlemanly Profession of 
Serving Men,” which Dr. Farmer informed him was pub- 
lished in 4578. The fact, however, is, that this tract did not 
appear until 1598, the year in which * Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
came from the press. It was, possibly, a current jest, and it 
will be found quoted correctly from the original, and not as 
Steevens inserted it, in a note upon the passage. fy: 

It is capable of proof that the play, as it stands in the folio 
of 1623, was reprinted from the 4to. of 1598, as It adopts 
yarious errors of the press, which could not have found their 
way into the folio, had it been taken from a distinet manu- 
seript. There are, however, variations, which might show that 
the player-editors of the folio resorted occasionally to some 
authority besides the 4to. These differences are pointed out 
in the notes. The 4to. has no divisions into Acts and Scenes; 
and the folio only distinguishes the Acts, but with considera- 
ble inequality: thus the third Act only occupies about a page 
and a half, while the fifth Act (misprinted Actus Quartus) 
fills nine pages. Nevertheless, it would have been taking too 
great a Wher to alter the arrangement in this respect, al- 
though, as the reader will perceive, it might be improved 
without much difficulty. 

There is no entry of ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost” at Stationers’ 
Hall, until 22d Jan. 1606-7, when it was transferred by Burby 
(the publisher of it in 1598) to Ling, who perhaps contem- 
plated a new edition. If it were printed in 1606 or 1607, no 
such Lan has come down tous. Its next appearance 
was in the folio, 1623; but another 4to, of no authority, was 
eee in 1631, the year before the date of the-second 
folio. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[‘‘A Midsommer nights dreame. As it hath beene sundry 
times publickely acted, by the Right honourable, the Lord 
Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by William Shake- 
speare. Imprinted at London, for Thomas Fisher, and are 
to be soulde at his shoppe, at the Signe of the White Hart 
in Fleetestreete, 1600.” 32 leaves. : 

‘A Midsommer night’s dreame. As it hath beene sundry 
times publikely acted, by the Right honourable, the Lord 
Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by William Shake- 
speare. Printed by James Roberts, 1600.” 82 leaves. 

In the folio, 1623, it occupies 18 pages, viz., from p. 145 to 
162 inclusive, in the division of ‘ Comedies.” It is of 
course, like the other plays, inserted in the later folios.] 
Taos drama, which on the title-pages of the earliest impres- 

sions is not called comedy, history, nor tragedy, but which js 

included by the player-editors of the first folio among the 

“comedies” of Shakespeare, was twice printed in 1600, * for 

Thomas Fisher” and ‘‘ by James Roberts.”’ Fisher was a 

bookseller, and employed some unnamed printer; but Roberts 

was 2 printer as well.as a bookseller. The only entry of it at 

Stationers’ Hall is to Fisher, and it runs as follows :— 

“8 Oct. 1600. Tho. Fysher] A booke called a Mydsomer 
nights Dreame.”’ : 


1 8vo. 1841, p. 6. The following are the terms Forman employs; 
and they are subjoined, that the reader may compare them with the 
passage in ‘“‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” A. ii. sc. 1. ‘Ther was 
moch sicknes but lyttle death, moch fruit, and many plombs of all 
gorts this yeare and small nuts, but fewe walnuts. This monethes 
of June and July ‘were very wet and wonderful cold like winter. that 
the 10) dae of Julii many did syt by the fyer, yt was so cold; and soe 
was yt in Maye and June; and scarce too fair dais together all that 
tyme, but yt rayned every day more or lesse. Yf yt did not raine 
then was yt cold and cloudye. Mani murders were done this quarter, 
There were many great fludes this sommer, and about Michelmas. 
thorowe the abundaunce of raine that fell sodeinly, the brige of 
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There is no memorandum regarding the impression by Ro- 
berts, which perhaps was unauthorized, apionge Heminge 
and Condell followed his text when they ineluded “‘ Midsum- 
rner-Night’s Dream”? in the folio of 1623. In some instances 
the folio adopts the evident misprints of Roberts, while such 
improvements as it makes are not obtained from Fisher’s 
more aceurate copy: both the errors and emendations, if not 
merely trifling, are pointed out in our notes. The chief differ- 
ence between the two quartos and the folio is, that in the 
latter the Acts, but not the Scenes, are distinguished. 

We know from the Palladis Tamia of Meres, that ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was in existence at least two years 
before it came from the press. On the question when it was 
written, two pieces of internal evidence have been especially 
noticed. Mr. Halliwell, in his ‘‘Introduetion toa Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream” has produced a passage from the Diary 
of Dr. Simon Forman, whieh in some points tallies with the 
description of the state of the weather, and the condition of 
the country given by the Fairy Queen.1 The memorandum 
in Forman’s Diary relates to the year 1594, and Stowe’s Chro- 
nicle may be quoted to the same effect. 

The other supposed temporary allusion occurs in Act v. 
se. 1. and is contained in the lines,— 


‘The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary,” 


whieh some have imagined to refer to the death of Spenser. 
If so, it must have been an insertion in the drama subsequent 
to its first production, because Spenser was not dead in 1598, 
when ‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ was mentioned by 
Meres. It is very doubtful whether any particular reference 
were intended by Shakespeare, who, perhaps, only meant to 
advert in strong terms to the general neglect of learning. T. 
Warton carried the question back to shortly subsequent to 
the year 1591, when Spenser’s ‘Tears of the Muses” was 
printed, which, from the time of Rewe to that of Malone, was 
supposed to contain passages highly laudatory of Shakespeare. 
There is a slight coincidence of expression. between Spenser 


}and Shakespeare, in the poem of the one, and in the drama 


of the other, which deserves remark: Spenser says,— 
‘Our pleasant Willy, ah, is dead of late. 
And one of Shakespeare’s lines is,— 
“Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary.™ 


Yet it is quite clear, from a subsequent stanza in “ The Tears 
of the Muses,” that Spenser did not refer to the natural death 
of ‘¢ Willy,” whoever he were, but merely that he ‘ rather 
chose to sit in idle cell,” than write in such unfavourable 
times. In the same manner, Shakespeare might not mean 
that Spenser (if the allusion indeed be to him) was actually 
*¢ deceased,”’ but merely, as Spenser expresses it in his * Colin 
Clout,’’? that he was ‘“‘ dead in dole.’ The allusion to Queen 
Elizabeth as the ‘ fair vestal, throned by the west,” in A. ii. 
se. 1, affords no note of time. 

It seems highly probable that ‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” was not written before the autumn of 1594, and if the 
speech of Titania in A. ii. se. 1, were intended to describe the 
real state of the kingdom, from the extraordinary wetness of 
the season, we may infer that the drama came from the pen 
of Shakespeare at the close of 1594, or in the beginning of 
1595. 

‘¢The Knight’s Tale” of Chaucer, and the same poct’s 
“« Tysbe of Babylone,” together with Arthur Golding’s trans- 
lation of the story of Pyramus and Thisbe from Ovid, are the 
only sourees yet pointed out of the plots introduced and em- 
ployed by Shakespeare. Oberon, Titania, and Robin Good- 
fellow, or Puck, are mentioned, as belonging to the fairy 
mythology, by many authors of the time. The Percy Society 
not long since reprinted a tract called ‘ Robin Good-fellow, 
his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests,”” from an edition in 1628 ; 
but there is little doubt that it originally came out at least 
forty years earlier?: together with a ballud inserted in the 
Introduction to that reprint, it shows how Shakespeare 
availed himself of existing popular superstitions. In ‘* Percy’s 
Reliques” (IIT. ‘254, edit. 1812,) is a ballad entitled “The 


Ware was broken downe, and at Stratford Bowe, the water was never 
seen so byg as yt was: and in the latiere end of October, the waters 
burst downe the bridge at Cambridge In Barkshire were many gret 
waters, wherewith was moch harm dvne sodenly.” MS. Ashm. 384, 


| fol. 105. 


2A wood-cut is on the title-page, intended to represent Robin 
Goodfellow: he is like a Satyr, with hoofs and horns, and a broom 
over his shoulder. Sir Hugh Evans, in ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,”? was no doubt thus dressed, when he represented Puck, or Robin 
Goodfellow. A copy of the wood-cut may be seen in “ The Bridge. 


| water Library Catalogue,” 4to, 1837, p. 268. 
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Merry Pranks of Robin Good-fellow,” attributed to Ben Jon- | 
son, of which I have a version in a MS. of the time: it is the | 
more curious, because it has the initials B. J, at the end. It | 
contains some variations and an additional stanza, which, | 
considering the subject of the poem, it may be worth while | 
here to subjoin :— 
“ When as my fellow elfes and I 
In circled ring do trip around, | 
If that our sports by any eye 
Do happen to be seen or found; 
if that they 
No words do say, } 
But mum continue as they go, 
Each night I do 
Put groat in shoe, | 
And wind out laughing, ho, ho, ho” 


The incidents eennected with the life of Robin Good-fellow 
were, no doubt, worked up by different dramatists in differ- | 
ent ways; and in “‘Henslowe’s Diary” are inserted two 
entries of money paid to Henry Chettle for a play he was 
writing in Sept. 1662, under the title of “‘ Robin Good-fellow.” 

There is every reason to believe that, ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” was popular: in 1622, the year before it was re- 
printed in the first folio, it is thus mentioned by Taylor, the 
water-poet, in his ‘‘Sir Gregory Nonsense :’’—‘‘ I say, as itis 
applausfully written, and commended to poster in the | 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream:—if we offend, it is with our 
good will: we came with no- intent but to offend, and show 
our simple skill.”—(See A. v. se. 1.) | 

It appears by a MS. preserved in the Library at Lambeth 
Palace, that ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream” was represented 
at the house of John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, on 27th 
Sept. 1631. Hist. of Eng. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, ii. 26. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | 


| 

{The exeellent History of the Merchant of Venice. With | 

the extreme cruelty of Shylocke the Iew towards the saide 

Merchant, in cutting a iust pound of his flesh. And the} 

obtaining of Portia, by the choyse of three easkets. Written 

by W. Shakespeare. Printed by J. Roberts, 1600.” 4to, 

40 leaves. 

The most excellent Historie of the Merchant of Venice. 

With the extreame crueltie of Shylocke the Iewe towards 

the sayd Merchant, in cutting a iust pound of his flesh: and 

the obtayning of Portia by the choyse of three chests, As 
it hath beene diuers times acted by the Lord Chamberlaine 
his Servants. Written by William Shakespeare. At Lon- 
don, Printed by L. R., for Thomas Heyes, and are to be sold 
in Paules Chureh-yard, at the signe of the Greene Dragon, 

1600.”’ 4to, 38 leaves. 

It is also printed in the folio, 1628, where it occupies 22 pages, 
viz., from p. 168 to p. 184, inelusive, in the division of ‘ Co- | 
medies.”’ Besides its appearance in the later folios, the Mer- 
chant of Venice was republished in 4to, in 1687 and 1652.] | 
Tue two plots of “The Merchant of Venice” are found as | 

distinct novels in various ancient foreign authorities, but no 

English original of either of them of the age of Shakespeare | 

has been discovered. That there were such originals is highly 

probable, but if'so they have perished with many other relics | 
of our popular literature. Whether the separate incidents, 
relating to the bond and to the caskets, were ever combined 
in the same novel, at all as Shakespeare combined them in| 
his drama, cannot of course be determined. Steevens asserts 
broadly, that ‘‘a play comprehending the distinct plots of 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice had been exhibited long 

before he commenced a writer ;” and the evidence he adduces 

is a passage from Gosson’s “School of Abuse,” 1579, where 
he especially praises two plays ‘‘showne at the Bull,” one 
called ‘‘ The Jew,” and the other ‘ Ptolome:” of the former 

Gosson states, that it ‘represented the greedinesse of worldly | 

chusers, and bloody minds of usurers.” (Shakespeare Socie- 

ty’s Reprint, p. 30.) The terms, ‘“ worldly chusers,” may | 
certainly have reference to the choice of the caskets; and the 
condact of Shylock may very well be intended by the words, 

“bloody minds of usurers.” It is possible, therefore, that a | 

theatrical performance should have existed, anterior to the 

tine of Shakespeare, in which the separate plots were united ; 
and it is not unlikely that some novel had been published | 
which gave the same incidents in anarrative form. “On the 
whole,” says the learned and judicious Tyrwhitt, ‘I am in-| 


a 


clined to suspect that Shakespeare followed some hitherto | 
unknown novelist, whe had saved him the trouble of working | 


; ington 


up the two stories into one.” | 

Both stories are found separately in the Latin Gesta Roma- 
norum, with considerable variations: that of the bond is| 
chap. xviii. of MS. Harl. 2270, as referred to by Tyrwhitt; | 


ba) 


and that of the caskets is chap. xcix, of the same collection. 


The Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino also contains a novel | 


very similar to that of ‘*The Merchant of Venice,” with re- 
spect to the bond, the disguise and ageney of Portia, and the 
gift of the ring. This narrative (Giorn. iv. nov. 1) was writ- 


ten as early as the year 1378, but not printed in Italy until | 
| 1554; and it is remarkable that the scene of certain romantic | 
adventures, in which the hero was engaged, is there laid in | 
| the dwelling of a lady at Belmont. 
j afterwards to have been changed, in some English version, | 


These adventures seem 


for the incidents of the caskets. In Boecaccio’s Decamerou 


'{Giorn, x., nov. 1) a choice of caskets is introduced, but it | 
'<loes not in other respects resemble the choice as we find it 


in Shakespeare ; while the latter, even to the inscriptions, is 
extremely like the history in the Gesta Romanorum. 

The earliest notice in English, with a date, of any cireum- 
stances connected with the bond and its forfeiture, is con- 
tained in ‘*The Orator: handling a Hundred several Dis- 
courses,’? a translation from the French of Alexander Silvayn, 
by Anthony Munday, who published it under the name of 
Lazarus Piot, in 1596, 4to. There, with the head of “ Decla- 
mation 95,” we find one “‘ Of a Jew, who would for his debt 
have a pound of flesh of a Christian ;” and it is followed by 


“The Christian’s Answer,”’ but nothing is said of the inci- | 
Of the old | 


dents, out of which these “ declamations ” arose. 
ballad of ‘The Crueltie of Gernutus, a Jewe,” in ‘ Percy's 
Reliques,’’ I. 228 (edit. 1812) no dated edition is known; but 


| most readers will be inclined to agree with Warton (‘‘ Obser- | 
vations on the Faerie Queene,” I, 128,) that it was not found- 


ed upon Shakespeare’s play, and was anterior to it: it might 


owe its origin to the ancient drama of ‘‘ The Jew,” mentioned | 


by Gosson. ‘‘ Henslowe’s Diary,’ under date of 25th Aug. 
1594, contains an entry relating to the performance of *‘ The 


Venetian Comedy,” which Malone conjeetured might mean | 


“The Merchant of Venice;’ and it is a cireumstance not to 
be passed over, that in 1594 the company of actors to which 
Suskoppaste was attached was playlug at the theatre in New- 
Butts, in conjunction, as far as we ean now learn, with 
the company of which Henslowe was chief manager. 
Meres has ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ” in his list, which 
was published in 1598, and we have no means of knowing 
how long prior to that date it was written. Ifit were “ The 
Venetian oaaeay ” of Henslowe, it was in a course of per- 
formance in August, 1594. The earliest eutry regarding ‘Phe 
Merchant of Veniee” in the Stationers’ Register is, curious, 
from its particularity :— 
“92 July, 1598, James Robertes.] 
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nyse. Provided that yt bee not prynted by the said 
James Robertes, or anye other whatsoever, without 


jlycence first had from the right honourable the Lord | 


Chamberlen.” 


Shakespeare was one of the players of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and the object seems to have been to prevent the pub- 
lication of the play without the consent of the company, to be 
signified through the nobleman under whose patronage they 
acted. This caution was given two years before ‘‘The Mer- 
ehant of Venice” actually came from the press: we find it 
published in 1660, both by J. Roberts and by Thomas Heyes, 


in favour of the last-of whom we meet with another entry in 


the Stationers’ books, without any proviso, dated,— 

“98 Oct., 1600, Tho. Haies.] The booke of the Merchant 

of Venyce.” 

By this time the “licence” of the Lord Chamberlain for 
printing the play had probably been obtained. At the bottom 
of the title-page of Roberts’s edition of 1600, no place is stated 
where it was to be purchased: it is merely, ‘‘ Printed by J. 
Roberts, 1600 ;”’ while the imprint to the edition of Heyes 
informs us that it was “printed by I. R.,” and that it was 
“to be sold in Pauls Church-yard,” &c. I. R., the printer 
of the edition of Heyes, was, most likely, J. Roberts ; but it 
is entirely a distinct impression to that which appeared in the 
saine year with the name of Roberts. The edition of Roberts 


!is, on the whole, to be preferred to that of Heyes; but the 


editors of the folio of 1628 indisputably employed that of 
Heyes, adopting various misprints, but inserting also several 
improvements of the text. These are pointed out in our 
notes in the course of the play. The similarity between the 
names of Salanio, Salarino, and Salerio, in the Dramatis Per- 


| sone, has led to some confusion of the speakers in all the 
| eopies, quarto and folio, which it has not always been found 


easy to set right. 
“ The Merchant of Venice” was performed before James I., 


fon Shrove-Sunday, and again on Shrove-Tuesday, 1605: 


hence we have a right to infer that it gave great satisfaction 
at court. The facet is thus recorded in the original account 


A booke of the Mar- 
chaunt of Venyce, or otherwise ealled the Jewe of Ve- | 
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of expenses, made out by the Master of the Revels, and still 
preserved in the Audit Office :-— d 
“By His Mat Plaiers. On Shrovsunday a play of the 
Marchant of Venis.”’ 
‘By his Mat* Players. On Shrovtusday a play ecauled 
: the Martehant of Venis againe, commanded by the 
Kings Mati*.” 
The name of Shaxberd, for Shakespeare, as “the poet 
which made the play,” is added in the margin opposite both 
these entries. Notwithstanding the popularity of this drama 
before the closing of the theatres in 1642, it seems to have 
been so much forgotten soon after the Restoration, that in 
1664, Thomas Jordun made a ballad out of the story of it in 
his ** Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie,” and thought himself at 
liberty to pervert the original, by making the Jew’s daughter 
the principal: instrument of punishing her own father : at 
the trial, she takes the office which Shakespeare assigns to 
Portia. 


AS “YOU VLIKE IT: 


‘(As You Like It’ was first printed in the folio of 1623, where 
it occupies twenty-three pages, viz. from p. 185 to p. 207 
inclusive, in the division of ‘‘ Comedies.” It preserved its 
nlace in the three sabsequent impressions of that volume 
in 1632, 1664, and 1685. } 


« Ag You Lixn Ir” is not only founded upon, but in some 
points very closely copied from, a novel by Thomas Lodge, 
under the title of ‘‘ Rosalynde: Euphues Golden Legacie,” 
which was originally printed in 4to, 1590, a second time in 
1592, and a third edition came out in 1598. We have no in- 
telligence of any re-impression of it between 1592 and 1598. 
This third edition perhaps appeared early in 1598; and we 
ure disposed to think, taat the re-publication of so popular a 
work direeted Shakespeare’s attention to it. Ifso, “As You 
Like It” may have been written in the summer of 1598, and 
first acted in the winter of the same, or in the spring of the 
following year. 

The only entry in the registers of the Stationers’ Company 
relating to ‘¢As You Like It,” is confirmatory of this suppo- 
sition. It has been already referred to in the ‘‘ Introduetion ”’ 
to “‘ Much Ado about Nothing” and it will be well to insert 
it here, precisely in the manner in which it stands in the 
original record :— 

“4 August. 
¢ As you like yt, a book. 
man in his humor, a book, 
adoo abont nothinge, a book.” 

Opposite this memorandum are added the words ** To be 
ataidd.” It will be remarked, that there is an important de- 
ficiency in the entry, as regards the purpose to which we 
wish to apply it:—the date of the year is not given; but Ma- 
lone conjectured, and in that conjecture I have expressed con- 
eurrence, that the clerk who wrote the titles of the four plays, 
with the date of ‘+4 August,’’ did not think it necessary there 


Henry the ffift, a book. Every 
The Commedie of Much 


to repeat the year 1600, as it was found in the memorandum | 


immediately preceding that we have above quoted. Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Henry the Fifth,” and ‘Much Ado about Nothing,” 
were both printed in 1600, and Ben Jonson’s “‘ Every Man in 
his Humour’? in the year following; though Gifford, in his 
edition of that poet’s works (vol. i. p. 2), by a strange error, 
states, that the first impression was in 1603. 
recards ‘ Henry the Fifth,” ‘¢ Every Man in his Humour,” and 
‘¢Mueh Ado about Nothing,” was doubtless soon removed ; 
for ‘¢ Henry the Fifth”? was entered again for publication on 
the 14th August; and, as has been already shown, Wise and 
Aspley took the same eourse with “Much Ado about No- 
thing? on the 28rd August, ‘There is no known edition of 
“As You Like It” prior to its appearance in the folio of 
1623, (where it is divided into Seenes, as well as Acts) and 
we may possibly assume that the “stay” was not, for some 
unexplained and uncertain reason, removed as to that comedy. 

Malone relied upon a piece of internal evidence, which, if 
examined, scems to be of no value in settling the question 
when *¢As You Like It” was first written., The following 
words are put into the mouth of Rosalind:—‘‘I weep for 
nothing, like Diana in the fountain” (A.iv. se. 1), which 
Malone supposed to refer to an alabaster figure of Diana on 
the east of Cheapside, which, according to Stowe’s ‘Survey 
of London,” was set up in 1598, and was in deeay in 1603. 
This fieure of Diana did not ‘‘ weep,” for Stowe expressly 
states that the water came “ prilling from her naked breast.” 
Therefore, this passage proves nothing as far as respects the 


LIf we suppose that the third edition of Lodge’s “ Rosalynde” was 


The * stay,’’.as | 


eecasioned by the popularity of Shakespeare’s comedy, founded upon | 


date of “As You Like It.” Shakespeare probably intended 
to make no allusion to any particular fountain. 

It is not to be forgotten, in deciding upon the probable date 
of *¢ As You Like It,”’ that Meres makes no mention of it in. 
his Palladis Tamia, 1598; and as it was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall on the 4th August [1600], we may conclude that it was 
written and acted in that interval. In A. ili. se. 5. a line from 
the first Sestiad of Marlowe’s “‘ Hero and Leander” is quoted ; 
and as that poem was first.printed in 1598, “As You Like It’ 
may not have been written until after it appeared. 

There is no doubt that Lodge, when composing his “‘ Rosa- 
lynde: Enphues Golden Legacie,” which he did, as he in- 
forms us, while on a voyage with Captain Clarke, “to the ist- 
ands of Terceras and the Canaries,” had either “ The Coke’s 
Tale of Gamelyn”? (falsely attributed to Chaucer, as Tyrwhitt 
contends in his Introd. to the Cant. Tales, I. elxxxiii. Edit. 
1830.) strongly in his recollection, or, which does not seem 
very probable in such a situation, with a manuscript of it 
actually befure him. It was not printed until more than a 
century afterwards. According to Farmer, Shakespeare 
looked no farther than Lodge’s novel, which he followed in 
“¢ As You Like It” quite as closely as he did Greene’s “ Pan- 
dosto” in the ‘¢ Winter’s Fale.” There are one or two coin- 
cidences of expression between ‘** As You Like It” and “The 
Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn,” but not perhaps more than might 
be accidental, and the opinion of Farmer appears to be suffi- 
ciently borne out, Lodge's ‘ Rosalynde” has been reeently 
printed as part of “‘Shakespeare’s Library,” and it will be 
easy, therefore, for the reader to trace the partiealar resem- 
blances between it and ‘As You Like It.” 

In his Lectures m 1818, Coleridge eloquently and justly 
praised the pastoral beauty and simplicity of ““As You Like 
It; but he did not attempt to compare it with Lodge’s ‘“ Ro- 
salynde,”’ where the descriptions of persons and of scenery 
are comparatively forced and artificial :—‘‘ Shakespeare,”’ said 
Coleridge, ‘‘ never gives a description of rustic scenery merely 
for its own sake, or to show how well he ean paint natural 
objects: he is never tedious or elaborate, but while he now 
and then displays marvellous accuracy and minuteness of 
knowledge, he usually only touches upon the larger features 
and broader characteristics, leaving the fillings up to the ima- 
gination. Thus in ‘ As You Like It’ he describes an oak of 
many centuries growth in a single line :— 

¢ Under an oak whose antique root peeps out.’ 
Other and inferior writers would have dwelt on this descrip- 
tion, and worked it ont with all the pettiness and imperti- 
nenee of detail. In Shakespeare the ‘ antique root” furnishes 
the whole picture.” 

These expressions are copied from notes made at the time; 
and they partially, though imperfectly, supply an obvious 
deficiency of general criticism in vol. ii. p. 115, of Coleridge’s 
‘¢ Literary Remains.” 

Adam Spencer is a charaeter in ‘* The Coke’s Tale of Game- 
lyn,” and in Lodge’s “ Rosalynde:” and a great additional in- 
terest attaches to it, because it is supposed, with some appear- 
ance of truth, that the part was originally sustained by Shake- 
speare himself. We have this statement on the authority of 
Oldys’s MSS. : he is said to have derived it, intermediately of 
course, from Gilbert Shakespeare, who survived the Restora- 
tion, and who had a faint recollection of havmg seen his bro- 
ther William<tin one of his own comedies, wherein, being to 
personate a decrepit old man, he wore a long beard, and ap- 
peared so weak and drooping, and unable to walk, that he 
was forced to be supported and carried by another person to 
a table, at which he was seated among some company, whe 
were eating, and one of them sung a song.” This deseription 
very exactly tallies with “‘ As You Like It,” A. ti. se. 7. 

Shakespeare found no prototypes in Lodge, nor in any 
other work yet discovered, for the characters of Jaques, 
Touchstone, and Audrey. On the admirable manner in whieh 
he has made them part of the staple of bis story, and on the 
importance of these additions, it is needless to enlurge. _ It is 
rather singular, that Shakespeare should have introduced two 
characters of the name of Jaques into the same play; but in the 
old impressions, Jaques de Bois, inthe prefixes to his speeches, 
is merely called the “ Second Brother.” 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


[‘¢ The Taming of the Shrew” was first printed in the folio of 
1623, where it oceupies twenty-two pages, viz. from p. 208 
to page 229 inclusive, in the division of “Comedies.” It 
was reprinted in the three Tater folios.] 


| one of the earlier impressions in 1590 or 1592, it would show that “ As 


You Like It” was acted in 1598, and m'ght have been written in 1597 


| 
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SHAKESPEARE was indebted for nearly the whole plot of his 
“Taming of the Shrew” to an older play, published in 1594, 
The mere cir- 
cumstance of the adoption of the title, substituting only the 
definite for the indefinite article, proves that he had not the 


under the title of “ The Taming of a Shrew.” 


slightest intention of concealing his obligation. 


When Steevens published the “Six Old Plays,’ more or 

Shakespenre in six of his own dramas, no 
earlier edition of the ‘Taming of a Shrew” than that of 1607 
that it had come 
at an earlier date, and Pope appeared to have 
been once in possession of a copy. of it, published as early as 
1594. This copy has since been recovered, and is now in the 
the exact title of it is 


less employed by 
was known. It was conjectured, however, 


from the press 


collection of the Duke of Devonshire: 
as follows :— 


‘© A Pleasant Conceited Historie, called The taming of a 
Shrew. As it was sundry times acted by the Right honorable 
Printed at London by 
Peter Short and are to be sold by Cutbert Burbie, at his shop 


the Earle of Pembrook his seruants. 


at the Royall Exchange. 1594.” 4to. 


It was reprinted in 1596, and a copy of that edition is in 
The impression of 
1607, the copy used by Steevens, is in the collection of the 


the possession of Lord Francis Egerton. 


Duke of Devonshire. 


There are three entries in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
relating to ‘The Taming of a Shrew” but not one 
When 
1623, entered ‘‘ Mr. 
William Shakspeere’s Comedyes, Histories, and Tragedyes, 
as are not formerly entered to 
“The Taming of the Shrew:”’ 
hence an inference might be drawn, that at some previous 
time it had been ‘entered to other men ;” but no such entry 
has been found, and Shakespeare’s comedy, probably, was 


Company 
referring to Shakespeare’s { 
Blounte and Jaggard, on the 8th Nov. 


“Taming of the Shrew.”! 


soe many of the said copies 
other men,” they did not include 


never printed until it was inserted in the folio of 1623. 


On the question, when it was originally com osed, opinions, 
including my own, have varied considerably ; but I now think 
we can urrive at a tolerably satisfactory decision. Malone first 
believed that “The Taming of the Shrew” was written in 

uently gave 1596 as its probable date. It 
that nobody has sufficiently attended to the 
apparently unimportant fact that in “ Hamlet”? Shakespeare 
mistakenly introduces the name of Baptista as that of a wo- 
man, while in “The Taming of the Shrew” Baptista is the 
Had he been aware when he 
wrote “Hamlet” that Baptista was the name of a man, he 
woman: but before he 


1606, and subse 
appears to me, 


father of Katharine and Bianca. 


would hardly have used it for that of a 
produced “The Taming of the Shrew” he had detected his 
own error. The great probability is, that ‘‘ Hamlet” was 
written at the earliest in 1601, and ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew” perhaps came from the pen of its author not very 
long afterwards. 


The recent eae of ‘The Pleasant Comedy of Patient 


Grissill,”” by Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton, from the edition 
of 1603, tends to throw light on this point. Henslowe’s Diary 
establishes, that the three dramatists above named were writ- 
ing it in thé winter of 1599. It contains various allusions to 
the taming of shrews ; and it is to be recollected that the old 
“Taming of a Shrew” was acted by Henslowe’s company, 
and is mentioned by him under the date of 11th June, 1594. 


One of the passages in ‘“ Patient Grissill,” which seems to con- 
nect the two, occurs in Act v.sc. 2, where Sir Owen pro- 
ducing his wands, says to the marquess, ‘I will learn your 


medicines to tame shrews.” This expression is remarkable, 
because we find by Henslowe’s Diary that, in July, 1602, 


Dekker received a payment from the old manager, on account 
of a comedy he was writing under the title of “A Medicine 
for a curst Wife.” My conjecture is, that Shakespeare (in 
coalition, possibly, with some other dramatist, who wrote the 
portions which are admitted not to be in Shakespeare’s manner) 
es Bea his ‘Taming of the Shrew” soon after “ Patient 
}rissill”? had been brought upon the stage, and asa sort of 
counterpart to it; and that Dekker followed up the subject in 
the summer of 1602 by his “* Medicine for a curst Wife,” hav- 
ing been incited by the success of Shakespeare’s ‘Taming of 
the Shrew” at a rival theatre. At this time the old ‘¢ Taming 
of aShrew” had been laid by asa public performance, and 
Shakespeare having very nearly adopted its title, Dekker took 
a different one, in accordance with the expression he had used 


two or three years before in “‘ Patient Grissill?.” 


The silence of Meres in 1598 regarding any such play by 


1 Malone was mistaken when he said (Shakespeare by Boswell, 
that “ our author’s genuine play was entered at Sta- 
The entry is of the 19th Nov. and | 
not of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,”? but of the old “ Tam- 


vol. ii. p. 342.) 
tioners’ Hall” on the 17th Nov. 


ing of a Shrew.” 


Shakespeare is also important: had it then been written, he 
could scarcely have failed to mention it; so that we have 
strong negative evidence of its non-existence before the 
rey ages of Palladis Tamia. When Sir John Harington, 
in his ‘‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax,” 1596, says, ‘‘ Read the booke 
of ‘Taming a Shrew,’ which hath made a number of us so 
perfect that now every one can rule a shrew in our country, 
save he that hath her,” he meant the old ‘Taming of @ 
Shrew,” reprinted in the same year. In that play we have 
not only the comedy in which Petruchio and Katharine are 
chiefly engaged, but thé Induction, which is carried out to 
the close; for Sly and the Tapster conclude the piece, as they 
had begun it. 

As it is evident that Shakespeare made great use of the old 
comedy, both in his Induction and in the body of his play, it 
is not necessary to inquire particularly to what originals the 
writer of ‘The Taming of a Shrew” resorted. As regards 
the Induction, Douce was of opinion that the story of ‘The 
Sleeper awakened,” in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” was the source of the many imitations which have, 
from time to time, been referred to. Warton (Hist. Engl. 
Poetry, iv. 117. Edit. 1824) tells us, that among the books of 
Collins was a collection of tales by Richard Edwards, dated 
in 1570, and ineluding ‘the Induction of the Tinker in 
an i ct ‘Taming of the Shrew.’”? This might be the 
original employed by the author of the old ‘Taming of a 
Shrew.” For the play itself he, perhaps, availed himself of 
some now unknown translation of Nott. viii. fab. 2, of the 
Piacevoli Notti of Straparola. 

The Suppositi of Ariosto, freely translated by Gascoyne, 
(before 1566, when it was acted at Grey’s Inn) under the title 
of “ The Supposes,”’ seems to have afforded Shakespeare part 
of his plot: it relates to the manner in which Lucentio and 
Tranio pass off the Pedant as Vincentio, which is net found 
in the old “* Taming of a Shrew.”’ In the list of persons pre- 
ceding Gascoyne’s ‘‘ Supposes”’ Shakespeare found the name 
of Petruchio, (a character not so called by Ariosto,) and hence, 
perhaps, he adopted it. It affords another slight link of eon- 
nexion between “The Taming of the Shrew” and “The 
Supposes;”’ but there exists a third, still slighter, of which no 
notice has been taken. It consists of the use of the word 
“¢ supposes,” in A. v. gsc. 1, exactly in the substantive sense 
in which it is employed by Gascoyne, and in reference to that 
par of the story which had been derived from his translation. 
Tow little Shakespeare’s ‘Tuming of the Shrew ” was known 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, may be judged 
from the fact, that “‘The Tatler,” No. 231, contains the story 
of it, told as of a gentleman’s family then residing in Lincoln- 
shire. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


[* All’s Well that Ends Well” was first. printed in the folio 
of 1623, and occupies twenty-five pages, viz. from p. 280 to 
p. 254 inclusive, in the division of “Comedies.” It fills 
the same space and place in the three later folios. ] 

Tur most interesting question in connexion with ‘“ All’s 
Well that Ends Well” is, whether it was originally called 
st Love’s Labour’s Won?” If it were, we may be sure that 
it was written before 1598; because in that year, and under 
the title of ‘ Love Labours Wonne,” it is included by Francis 
Meres in the list of Shakespeare’s plays introduced into his 
Palludis Tamia. 

It was the opinion of Coleridge, an opinion which he first 
delivered in 1818, and again in 1818, though it is not found 
in his “Literary Remains,” that “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” as it has come down to us, was written at two differ- 
ent, and rather distant periods of the poet’s life. He pointed 
out very clearly two distinet styles, not only of thought, but 
of expression; and Professor Tieck, at a later date, adopted 
and enforced the same belief. So far we are disposed to agree 
with Tieck; but when he adds, that some passages in * All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” which it is difficult to understand and 
explain, are relics of the first draught of the play, we do not 
eoncur, because they are chiefly to be discovered in that por- 
tion of the drama which affords evidence of riper thought, 
and of a more involved and constrained mode of writing. 
Surely those parts which reminded Tieck, as he states, of 
‘Venus and Adonis,’’ are to be placed among the earlier 
efforts of Shakespeare. ‘There can be little doubt, however, 


2 Tf we suppose Shakespeare, in Act iv. sc, 1, to allude to T. Hey- 
woods play. ‘‘ A Woman Killed with Kindness,” it would show that 
“The Taming of the Shrew” was written after Feb. 1602-3; but the 
expression was probably proverbial, and for this reason Hey wood took 


it as the title of his tragedy. 
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that Coleridge and Tieck are right in their conclusion, that 
“All’s Well that Ends Well,” which was printed for the 
first time in the folio of 1623, contains indications of the 
workings of Shakespeare’s mind, and specimens of his com- 
position at two separate dates of his career. 

It has been a point recently controverted, whether the 
“Love Labours Won” of Meres were the same piece as 
“ All’s Well that Ends Well.’ The ene that they 
were identical was first promulgated by Dr. Farmer, in 1767, 
in his ‘¢ Essay on the learning of Shakespeare.” On the 
other hand, the Rev. Joseph Huntér, in his “ Disquisition 
on the Tempest,’ 8vo. 1889, has contended that by ‘‘ Love 
Labours Won” Meres meant ‘The Tempest,” and that it 
originally bore ‘‘ Love Labours Won”? as its second title. I 
do not think that Mr. Hunter, with all his acuteness and 
learning, has made out his case satisfactorily ; and in our In- 
troduction to ‘The Tempest,” some reasons will be found for 
assigning that play to the year 1610, or 1611. Mr. Hunter 
argues that ‘‘The Tempest,” even more than ‘“¢ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” deserves the significant name of ‘‘ Love 
Labours Won;” and he certainly is successful in showing, 
that ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well” bespoke its own title in 
two separate quotations.! They are from towards the close 
of the play; and here, perhaps, we meet with the strongest 
evidences that this portion was one of its author’s later efforts. 

My notion is (and the speculation deserves no stronger 
term) that ‘“ All’s Well that Ends Well” was in the first in- 
stance, and prior to 1598, called ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,” 
and that it had a clear reference to ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
of which it might be considered the counterpart. It was then, 
perhaps, laid by for some years, and revived by its author, 
with alterations and additions, about.1605 or 1606, when the 
new title of ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well” was given to it. 
At this date, however, *‘ Love’s.Labour’s Lost” probably 
continued to be represented ; and we learn from the Revels’ 
Accounts that it was chosen for performance at court between 
Jan. 1 and Jan. 6, 1604-5. The entry runs in these terms :— 

“Betwin Newers Day and Twelfe Day, a play of Loves 

Labours Lost.” 

The name of the author, and of the company by whom the 
piece was acted, are not in this instance given. We have no 
Information that ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well” met with the 
same distinction; and possibly Shakespeare altered its name, 
in order to give an appearanee of greater novelty to the repre- 
sentation on its revival. This surmise, if well founded, would 
account for the difference in the titles, as we find them in 
Meres and in the folio of 1628. 

Without here entering into the question, whether Shake- 
speare understood Italian, of which, we think, little doubt 
can beentertained, we need not suppose that he went to Boe- 
caccio’s Decameron for the story of ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” because he found it already translated to his hands, in 
“The Palace of Pleasure,” by William Painter, of which the 
first volume was published in 1566, and the second in 1567.2 
It is the 9th novel of the third day of Boceaecio, and the 28th 
novel of the first. volume of ‘The Palace of Pleasure.” In 
the Decameron it bears the following title, which is very lite- 
rally translated by Painter :—“ Giglietta di Nerbona guarisce 
il Re di Francia d’una fistola: domanda per marito Beltramo 
di Rossiglione ; il quale contra sua voglia sposatala, a Firenze 
se ne va per isdegno; dove vagheggiando una giovane, in 
persona di lei Giglietta giacque con lui, e hebbene due figliu- 
oli; perché egli poi havutala cara per moglie la tiene.” — 
English version by Painter may be read in ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 


| Library ;” and hence it will appear, that the poet was only 
| indebted to Boccaccio for the mere outline of his plot, as re- 


gente Helena, Bertram, the Widow, and Diana. All that 
elongs to the characters of the Countess, the Clown, and 


| Parolles, and the comic business in which the last is engaged, 
were, as far as we now know, the invention of Shakespeare. | 


The only names Boccaccio (and after him Painter) gives are 
Giglietta and Beltramo: the latter Shakespeare anglicised to 


Bertram, and he changed Giglietta to Helena, probably be- | 


cause he had already made Juliet the name of one of his hero- 
ines. Shakespeare much degrades the character of Bertram, 


1 The two passages run as follows :— 


= Welmust away ; 
Our waggon is prepar’d, and time revives us: 
All’s well that ends well; still the fine’s the crown.” 
A. iv. se. 4, 
“All’s well that ends well yet, 
Though time seem so adverse, and means unfit.” 


Mr. Hunter prints “ All’s well that ends well” in Italic, and with 
capitals, in both instances, as if it were a title; but in the original 
edition the words appear only in the ordinary type and in the usual 


The | 


towards the end of the drama, by the duplicity, and.even 
falsehood, he makes him display: Coleridge (Lit. Rem. ii. 121) 
was offended by the fact, that in A. iii. se. 5, Helena, ‘* Shake- 
speare’s loveliest character,” speaks that which is untrue 
under the appearance of necessity ; but Bertram is convicted 
by the King of telling a deliberate untruth, and of persisting 
in it, in the face of the whole court of France. In Boccaccio 
the winding up of the story occurs at Rousillon, as in Shake- 
speare, but the King is no party to the scene. 

The substitution of Helena for Diana (as"ii ‘“‘ Measure for 
Measure’ we Lad that of Mariana for Isabella) was a common 
incident in Italian novels. One of these was inserted in 
‘‘Narbonus: the Laberynth of Libertie,” by Austin Saker, 
4to, 1580: a romance in which the scene is laid in Vienna, 
but the manners are those of London: there the object was 
to impose a wife upon her reluctant husband ; but the resem- 
blance to the same incident in “ All’s Well that Ends Well” 
is only general. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT: OR, WHAT YOU 
WILL. 


[‘‘ Twelfe Night, Or what you Will,” was first printed in the 
folio of 1628, where it occupies twenty-one pages; viz. from 
p- 255 to 275 inclusive, in the division of ‘‘ Comedies,” 
p. 276 having been left blank, and unpaged. It appears in 
the same form in the three later folios. ] 


We have no record of the performance of ‘* Twelfth-Night” 
at court, nor is there any mention of it in the books at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall until November 8, 1623, when it was registered 
by Blount and Jaggard, as abont to be included in the first 
folio of ‘Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies.” It appeared originally in that volume, under 
the double title, ‘‘ Twelfth-Night, or What You Will,” with 
the Acts and Scenes duly noted. 

We cannot determine with precision when it was first 
written, butewe know that it was acted on the celebration of 
the Readers’ Feast at the Middle Temple on Feb. 2, 1602, 
according to our modern computation of the year. The fact 
of its performance we have on the evidence of an eye-witness, 
who seems to have been a barrister, and whose Diary, in his 
own hand-writing, is preserved in the British Museum (Harl. 
MSS. 5353). The memorandum rung, literatim, as follows:— 

‘¢ Beby. 2, eg At our feast we had a play called 
Twelve-Night, or What You Will, much like the comedy of 
errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, but most like and neere to 
that in Italian, called Jnganni, A good practise in it to make 
the steward believe his lady widdowe was in love with him, 
by counterlayting a letter, as from his lady, in generail termes 
telling him what shee liked best in him, and preseribing his 
gestures, inscribing his apparaile, &e., and then when he 
opine to practise, making him beleeve they tooke him to be 
mad,” 

This remarkable entry was pointed out in the “ History of 
English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,” vol. i. p. 827. 8vo, 
1831, and the Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his ‘ Disquisition on 
The Tempest,” 8vo, 1839, has ascertained that it was made 
by a person of the name of Manningham, It puts an end to 
the conjecture of Malone, that ‘‘ Twelfth-Night ’? was written 
in 1607, and to the less probable speculation of Tyrwhitt, that 
it was not produced until 1614, Even if it should be objected 
that we have no evidence to show that this Comedy was com- 
posed shortly prior to its representation at the Middle Tem- 
ple, it may be answered, that it is capable of proof that it was 
written posterior to the publication of the translation of Lin- 
schoten’s ‘* Discours of Voyages into the East and West In- 
dies.” In A. ii. se, 2, Maria says of Malvolio:—‘‘He does 
smile his face into more lines than are in the new map, with 
the augmentation of the Indies.” When Maloné prepared 


| his ‘Chronological Order” he had ‘not been able to learn 


the date of the map here alluded to,” but Linschoten’s “ Dis- 
cours of Voyages”? was published in folio in English in 1598, 
and in that velume is inserted ‘‘the new map with the aug 
mentation of the Indies.’’ Meres takes no notice of * Twelfth 


way. According to my supposition, these passages, as well as an- 
other in the Epilogue, ** All is well ended, if this suit is won,” were 
added when the comedy was revived in 1605 or 1606, and when a new 
name was given to it. ‘ All’s well that ends well” is merely a 
proverbial phrase, which was in use in our language long before 
Shakespeare wrote. See note 1, p. 97. of “ 'The Comedy of Errors.” 
? They were published together in 1575, and hence has arisen the 


| : . ? 
| error into which some modern editors have fallen, when they suppose 
| that “ The Palace of Pleasure”? was first printed in that year. Painter 


dates the dedication of his ‘‘second tome” ‘“‘ From my pore house, 
besides the Towre of London, the iiij. of November, 1567,” 
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Night” in his list, published in the same year, and we may 
eonclude that’ the Gomedy was not then in existence. The 
words “new map,” employed by Shakespeare, may be 
thought to show that Linschoten’s “ Discours ” had not made 
its appearance long before ‘“ Twelfth-Night ” was produced ; 
but on the whole, we are inclined to fix the period of its com- 
position at the end of 1600, or in the beginning of 1601: it 
micht be acted at the Globe in the summer of the same year, 
and from thence transferred to the Middle Temple about six 
months afierwards, on account of its continued popularity. 

Several originals of “Twelfth-Night,” in English, French, 
and Italian, have been pointed out, nearly all of them dis- 
covered within the present century, and to these we shall now 
advert. 

A voluminous and various author of the name of Barnabe 
Rich, who had been brought up a soldier, published a volume, 
which he ealled ‘Rich his Farewell to Military Profession,” 
without date, but between the years 1578 and 1581: a re- 
impression of it appeared in 1606, and it contains a novel 
entitled “‘ Apolonias and Silla,” which has many points of 
resemblance to Shakespeare’s comedy. To this production 
more particular reference is not necessary, as it forms part 
of the publication called ‘‘Shakespeare’s Library.” If our 
great dramatist at all availed himself of its incidents, he must 
of course have used an earlier edition than that of 1606. One 
minute circumstance in relation to it may deserve notice. 
Manningham in his Diary calls Olivia a ‘‘ widow,” and in 
Rich’s novel the lady Julina, who answers to Olivia, is a 
widow, but in Shakespeare she never had been married. It 
is possible that in the form in which the comedy was per- 
formed on Feb. 2, 1601-2, she was a widow, and that the 
author subsequently made the change; but it is more likely, 
as Olivia must have been in mourning for the loss of her 
brother, that Manningham mistook her condition, and con- 
cluded hastily that she lamented the loss of her husband. 

Rich furnishes us with the title of no work to which he was 
indebted; but we may conclude that, either immediately or 
intermediately, he derived his chief materials from the Italian 
of Bandello, or from the French of Belleforest. In Bandello 
it forms the thirty-sixth novel of the Seconda Parte, in the 
Lueca edit. 1554. 4to, where it bears the subsequent title :— 
“ Nicuola, innamorata di Lattantio, va a servirlo vestita da 
paggio; e dopo molti casi seco si marita: e cid che ad un 
suo fratello avvenne.” - In the collection by Belleforest, 
printed at Paris in 1572, 12mo, it is headed as follows :— 
**Comme une fille Romaine, se vestant en page, servist long 
temps un sien amy sans estre cogneue, et depuis leust .a 
mary, avec autres divers discours.” Although Belleforest 
inserts no names in his title, he adopts those of Bandello, but 
abridges or omits many of the speeches and some portions of 
the narrative; whatin Bandello occupies several pages is some- 


times included by Belleforest in a single paragraph. We quote | 


the subsequent passage, because it will more exactly show the 
degree of connexion between “ Twelfth-Night” and the old 
French version: itis where Nicuola, the Viola of Shakespeare, 
disguised as a page, and under the name of Romule, has an 
interview with Catelle, the Olivia of ‘‘ Twelfth-Night,” on 
behalf of Lattance, who answers to the Duke. 

“Mais Catelle, qui avoit plus l’eil sur lorateur et sur la 
naive beauté, que l’oreille aux paroles venant d’ailleurs, estoit 
en une estrange peine, et volontiers se fut jettée 4 son col 
pour le baiser tout 4 son aise; mais la honte la retint pour un 
temps: 4 la fin n’en pouvant plus, et vaincue de ceste impa- 
tience d@’amour, et se trouvant favorisée de la commodité, ne 
sceut de tant se commander, que l’embrassant fort estroite- 
ment elle ne le baisast d’une douzaine de fois, et ce avec telle 
lascivité et gestes effrontez, que Romule s’apparceut bien que 
cette-cy avait pine chere son accointance que les ambassades 
de celuy qui la courtisoit. A ceste cause luy dit, Je vous 

rie, madame, me faire tant de bien que me donnant congé, 
Jaye de vous quelque gracieuse responce, avec laquelle je 
puisse faire content et joyeux mon seigneur, lequel est en 
soucy et tourment continuel pour ne scavoir votre volonté 
vers luy, et s’il a rien acquis en vos bonnes graces. Catelle, 
humant de plus en plus le venin d’amour par les yeux, luy 
sembloit que Romule devint de fois 4 autre plus beau.” 

Upon the novel by Bandello two Italian plays were com- 

osed, which were printed, and have come down to our time. 

he title of one of these is given by Manningham, where he 
says that Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth-Night” was ‘' most like 
and neere to that in Italian called Inganni.” It was first 
acted in 1547, and the earliest edition of it, with which I am 
acquainted, did not appear until 1582, when it bore the title 
of G? Inganni Comedra del Signor N. S. The other Italian 
drama, founded upon Bandello’s novel, bears a somewhat 


similar title: —G? Ingannati Commedia deg!’ Accademici In- | 


tronati di Siena, which was several times printed; last, per- 
haps, in the collection Delle Commedie deg!’ Accademici Intro- 
nati dé Siena, 1611, 12m0. Whether our great dramatist saw 
either of these pieces before he wrote his “‘ Twelfth-Night ” 
may admit of doubt; but looking at the terms Manningham 
employs, it might seem as if it were a matter understood, at 
the time ‘‘ Twelfth-Night” was acted at the Teinple on Feb. 
2, 1602, that it was founded upon the Inganni. There is no 
indication in the MS. Diary that the writer of it was versed 
in Italian literature, and Gl’ Inganni might at that day be a 
known comedy of which it was believed Shakespeare had 
availed himself. An analysis of it is given in a small tract, 
called ‘+ Farther Particulars of Shakespeare and his Works,” 
8vo, 1889, but as. only fifty copies of it were printed, it may 
be necessary here to enter into some few details of its plot, 
conduct, and characters. The ‘ Argument,” or explanatory 
Prologue, which precedes the first scene, will show that the 
author of G? JInganni did not adhere to Bandello by any 
means Closely, and that he adopted entirely different names 
for his personages. 

“¢ Anselmo, a Genoese merchant who traded to the Levant, 
having left his wife in Genoa great with child, had two chil- 


| dren by her, one a boy called Fortunato, and the other a 


girl named Gineura. After he had borne for four years the 
desire of seeing his wife and family, he returned home to 
them, and wishing to depart again, he took them with him; 
and when they were embarked on board the vessel, he dressed 
them both in short clothes for greater convenience, so that the 
girl looked like a boy. And on the voyage to Soria he was 
taken by Corsairs and carried into Natolia, where he re- 
mained in slavery for fourteen years. His children had a 
different fortune; for the boy was several times sold, but 
finally here in this city, which, on this oceasion, shall be Na- 
ples ; and he now serves Dorotea, a courtesan, who lives there 
at that little door. The mother and Gineura, after various 
accidents, were bought by M. Massimo Caraccioli, who lives 
where you see this door; but by the advice of the mother, 
who has been dead six years, Gineura has changed her name 
and caused herself to be called Ruberto; and, as her mother 
while living persuaded her, always gave herself out to bea 
boy, thinking in this way that she should be better able to 
preserve her chastity. Fortunato and Ruberto, by the infor- 
mation of their mother, know themselves to be brother and 
sister. M. Massimo has a son, whom they call Gostanzo, and 
a daughter naméd Portia. Gostanzo is in love with Dorotea, 
the courtesan to whom Fortunato is servant. Portia, his 
sister, is in love with Ruberto, notwithstanding she is a girl, 
because she has always been thought a man. Ruberto, the 
girl, not knowing how to satisfy the desires of Portia, who 
constantly importunes her, has sometimes at night conveyed 
her brother into the house in her place: he has got Portia with 
child, and she is now every hour expecting to be brought to 
bed. On the other hand, Ruberto, as a girl and in love with 
her young master Gostanzo, has double suffering—one from 
the passion which torments her, and the other from the fear 
lest the pregnancy of Portia should be discovered. Massimo, 
the father of Portia and Gostanzo, is aware of the condition 
of his daughter, and has sent to Genoa to inquire into the 
parentage of Ruberto, in order that if he find him ignoble, 
and unworthy to be the husband of his daughter, whom he 
believes to be with child by him, he may have him killed. 
But, by what I have heard, the father of the twins, who has 
escaped from the hands of the Turks, ought this day to be 
returned with the messenger, and I think that every thing 
will be accommodated.” 

In this play, therefore, Portia, who is the Olivia of Shake- 
speare, is not stated to be a widow, and our great dramatist 
avoided the needless indelicacy of representing her to be with 
child. In Gl’ Jnganni, Gineura (i. ¢. Viola,) as will have 
been seen trom the ‘‘ Argument,” is not page to the man with 
whom she is in love, but to Portia: while Gostanzo, whose 
affection Gineura is anxious to obtain, is brotherto her mis- 
tress. This of course makes an important difference in the 
relative situations of the parties, because Gineura, disguised 
as Ruberto, is not employed to carry letters and messages 
between the characters who represent the Duke and Olivia. 
Gostanzo being in love with a courtesan, named Dorotea, in 
the first Act, Gincura endeavours to dissuade him, from his 
lawless passion, in a manner that distantly, and only dis- 
tantly, reminds us of Shakespeare. Ruberto (7. e. Gineura) 
tells Gostanzo to find some object worthy of his affection :— 


“ Gostanzo. And where shall I find her? 

Ruberto. | know one who is more lost for love of you, than you are 
for this carrion. 

Gostanzo. Is she fair? 

Ruberto. Indifferently. 
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Gostanzo. Where is she? 


Ruberto. Not far-from you. ay 
Panes. And will she be content that I should lie with her. 


Ruberto. If God wills that you should do it. 
Gostanzo. How ae geal get a 
uberto. As you would come to me. 
Teens: ae do you know that she loves me? 
Ruberto. Because she often talks to me of her love. 
Gostanzo. Do I know her? 
Ruberto. As well as you know me. 
Gostanzo. Is she young? 
Ruberto. Of my age. 
Gostanzo. And loves me? 
Ruberto. Adores you. 
Gostanzo. Have I ever seen her? 
Ruberto. As often as you have seen me. 
Gostanzo. Why does she not discover herself to me? " 
Ruberto. Because she sees you the slave of another woman. 


The resemblance between Gineura and her brother Fortu- 
nato is so great, that Portia has mistaken the one for the 
other, and in the end, like Sebastian and Olivia, they are 
united; while Gostanzo, being cured of his passion for Doro- 
tea, and grateful for the persevering and disinterested affec- 
tion of Gineura, is married to her. Our great dramatist has 
given an actual, as well as an intellectual elevation to the whole 
subject, by the manner in which he has treated it; and has 
converted what may, in most respects, be considered a low 
comedy into a fine romantic drama. 

So much for Gl Inganni, and it now remains to speak of 
Gl’ Ingannati, a comedy to which, in relation to ‘‘ Twelfth- 
Night,’’ attention was first directed by the Rev. Joseph Hunter 
in his ‘¢ Disquisition on Shakespeare’s Tempest,” p. 78. G0? 
Ingannati follows Bandello’s novel with more exactness than 
Gl? Inganni, though both change the names of the parties; 
and here we have the important feature that the heroine, 
called Lelia, (disguised as Fabio) is page to Flamminio, with 
whom she is in love, but who is in love with a lady named 
Isabella. Lelia, as in Shakespeare, is ph eit by Flammi- 
nio to forward his suit with Isabella. What succeeds is part 
of the Dialogue between Lelia, in her male attire, and Flam- 
minio:— 


“ Lelia. Do asI advise. Abandon Isabella, and love one who loves 
you in return. You may not find her as beautiful; but, tell me, is 
there nobody else whom you can love, and who loves you? 

Flamminio. There was a young lady named Lelia, whom, I was a 
thousand times about to tell you, you are much like. She was thought 
the fairest, the cleverest, and the most courteous damsel of this coun- 
try. Iwill show you herone of these days, for I formerly looked upon 
her with some regard, She was then rich and about the court, and I 
continued in love with her for nearly a year, during which time she 
showed me much favour. Afterwards she.went to Mirandola, and it 
was my fate to fall in love with Isabella, who has been as cruel to 
me as Lelia was kind. 

Lelia. Then you deserve the treatment you have received. Sirce 
fa slighted her who loved you, you ought to be slighted in return 

y others. 

Flamminio, What do you say ? 

Lelia. If this poor girl were your first love, and still loves you more 
than ever, why did you abandon her for Isabella? I know not who 
could pardon that offence. Ah! signor Flamminio, you did her 
grievous wrong. 

Flamminio. You are only a boy, Fabio, and know not the power 
of love. I tell you that I cannot help loving Isabella: I adore her, 
nor do I wish to think of any other woman.” 


Elsewhere the resemblance between ‘‘ Twelfth-Night ” and 
G? Ingannati, in point of situation is quite as strong, but 
there the likeness ends, for in the dialogue we can trace no 
connexion between the two. The author of the Italian com- 
edy has obviously founded himself entirely upon Bandello’s 
novel, of which there might be some translation in the time 
of Shakespeare more nearly approaching the original, than 
the version which Rich per eed before our great dramatist 
visited the metropolis. Whether any such literal translation 
had or had not been made, Shakespeare may have gone to 
the Italian story, and Le Novelle di Bandello were very well 
known in England as early as about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, If Shakespeare had followed Rich we should 
probably have discovered some verbal trace of his obligation, 
as in the cases where he followed Painter’s ‘‘ Palace of Plea- 
sure,” or, still more strikingly, where he availed himself of 
the works of Greene and Lodge. In Gl’ Ingannati we find 


1 From the Introduction to the same work, we find that “The 
Winter's Tale” was also represented at court on Easter Tuesday, 
1618. 

2 The expenses of eleven other plays are included in the same ac- 
count, viz. *‘ The Tempest,” ‘King and no King,” “The City Gal- 
lant,” “The Almanack,” “The Twins’ Tragedy,” ‘“Cupid’s Re- 
venge,” ‘The Silver Age,” “Lucretia,” “The Nobleman,” “ Hy- 
men’s Holiday,” and ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy.” At most, only one of 


these had been printed before they were thus acted, and some of them ! 


nothing but incident in common with ‘ Twelfth-Night.” 
The vast inferiority of the former to the latter in language and 
sentiment may be seen in every page, in every line. The 
mistake of the brother for the sister, by Isabella, is the same 
in both, and it terminates in a somewhat similar manner, for 
the female attendant of the lady, meeting Fabricio (who is 
dressed, like his sister Lelia, in white) in the street, conducts 
him to her mistress, who receives him with open arms. 
Flamminio and Lelia are of course united at the end of the 
comedy. 

The likeness between G? Ingannati and *‘ Twelfth-Night ” 
is certainly in some points of the story, stronger than that 
between G? Inganni and Shakespeare’s drama; sat to neither 
can we say, with any degree of certainty, that our great dra- 
matist resorted, although he had perhaps read both, when he 
was considering the best mode of adapting to the stage the 
incidents of Bandello’s novel. There is no hint, in any souree 
yet discovered, for the smallest portion of the comic business 
of ‘* Twelfth-Night.”’ In both the Italian dramas it is of the 
most homely and vulgar materials, by the intervention of em- 
pirics, braggarts, pedals and servants, who deal in the 
coarsest jokes, and are guilty of the grossest buffoonery. 
Shakespeare shows his infinite superiority in each depart- 
ment: in the more serious portion of his drama he employed 
the incidents furnished by predecessors as the mere seaffold- 
ing for the erection of his own beautiful edifice; and for the 
comic scenes, combining so admirably with, and assisting so 
importantly in the progress of the main plot, he seems, as 
usual, to have drawn merely upon his own interminable re- 
sources. 

It was an opinion, confidently stated by Coleridge in his 
lectures in 1818, that the passage in Act ii. se. 4, beginning 

“Too old, by heaven: let still the woman take 
An elder than herself,” &c. 

had a direct application to the circumstances of his own mar- 
riage with Anne Hathaway, who was so muclf*senior to the 
poet. Some of Shakespeare’s biographers had previously 
enforced this notion, and others have since followed it up; 
but Coleridge took the opportunity of enlarging eloquently on 
the manner in which young poets have frequently connected 
themselves with women of very ordinary personal and mental 
attractions, the imagination supplying all deticiencies, clothing 
the object of affection with grace and beauty, and furnishing 
her with every accomplishment. 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 


{The Winter’s Tale” was first printed in folio in 1628, 
where it occupies twenty-seven pages, from p. 277 to 808, 
and is the last in the division of ‘‘ Comedies.” The back 
of p. 808 is left blank and unpaged. ‘The later folios adopt 
the same arrangement. | 


Lirtxx doubt can be entertained, that ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale” 
was produced at the Globe, very soon after that theatre had 
been opened for what might be called the summer season in 
1611. In the winter, as has been well ascertained, the king’s 
players performed at ‘‘the private house in Black-friars,”’ 
and they usually removed to the Globe, which was open to 
the sky, late in the spring. 

Three picces of evidence tend to the conclusion, that ‘¢ The 
Winter’s Tale”? was brought out early in 1611: the first of 
these has never until now been adduced, and it consists of 
the following entry in the account of the Master of the Revels, 
Sir George Bue, from the 81st of October, 1611, to the same 
day, 1612 :— 

‘““The 5th of November: A play called the winters 

nightes Tayle.” 

No author’s name is mentioned, but the piece was represented 
at Whitehall, by ‘‘the king’s players,” as we find stated in 
the margin, and there can be no hesitation in deciding that 
‘The Winter’s Night’s Tayle ” was Shakespeare’s ‘¢ Winter's 
Tale.” The fact of its performance has been established by 
Mr, Peter Cunningham, in his valuable work, entitled, “ Ex- 
tracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court,” 8vo, 1842, 
printed for the Shakespeare Society1. ‘The Winter’s Tale”? 


ee probably selected on account of its novelty and popu- 
arity?. 


never came from the press. “The Nobleman,” by Cyril Tourneur, 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall for publication on 15th February, 
1611. “Lucretia”? may have been a different play from Heywood’s 

Rape of Lucrece,” which bears date in 1608: if so, there is no ex- 
ception, and all that came from the press at any period were printed 


subsequently to 1611-12, the earliest in 1613, and the latest 1n 1655 
Hence a strong inference may be drawn, that they were all dramas 


nded for court-performance by their novelty 


which had been recomme 
and popularity. 
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The second piece of evidence on this point has also recent- 
ly come to light. It is contained in a MS. Diary, or Note- 
book, kept by Dr. Simon Forman, (MSS. Ashm. 208.) in 
which, under date of the 15th May, 1611, he states that he 
saw *t The Winter's Tale” at the Globe Theatre: this was the 
May preceding the representation of it at Court on the 5th 
November. He gives the following brief account of the plot, 
which ingeniously includes all the main incidents :-— 

“« Observe there how Leontes, king of Sicilia, was overcome 
with jealousy of his wife with the king of Bohemia, his friend 
that came to see him; and how he contrived his death, and 
would have had his eup-bearer to have poisoned [him], who 
gave the king of Bohemia warning thereof, and fled with him 
to Bohemia. Remember, also, how he sent to the oracle of 
Apollo, and the answer of Apollo that she was guiltless, and 
that the king was jealous, &¢.; and how, except the child was 
found again that was lost, the king should die without issue , 
for the child was carried into Bohemia, and there laid in a 
forest, and brought up by a shepherd; and the king of Bohe- 
mia’s son married that wench, and how they fled into Sicilia 
to Leontes; and the shepherd having showed the letter of the 
nebleman whom Leontes sent, it was that child, and*[by] the 
jewels found about her, she was known to be Leontes’ daugh- 
ter, and was then sixteen years old. Remember, also, the 
rogue that came in all tuttered, like Coll Pipci, and how he 
feigned him sick, and to have been robbed of all he had; and 
how he cozened the poor man of all his money, and after 
came to the sheep-sheer with a pedlar’s packe, and there 
cozened them again of all their money. And how he changed 
apparel with the king of Bohemia’s son, and then how he 
turned courtier, &c. Beware of trusting feigned beggars or 
fawning fellows.” 

We have reason to think that ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale” was in 
its first run on the 15th May, 1611, and that the Globe Thea- 
tre had not then been long opened for the season. 

The opinion that the play was then a novelty, is strongly 
confirmed by the third piece of evidence, which Malone dis- 
covered late in life, and which induced him to relinquish his 
earlier opinion, that ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale’? was written in 
1604. He found a memorandum in the office-book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, dated the 19th August, 
1623, in which it was stated that ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,” was 
‘‘an old play formerly allowed of by Sir George Bue.” Sir 
George Bue was Master of the Revels from October, 1610, 
until May, 1622. Sir George Bue must, therefore, have 
licensed ** The Winter’s Tale”? between October, 1610, when 
he was appointed to his office, and May, 1611, when Forman 
saw it at the Globe. 

It might have been composed by Shakespeare in the autumn 
and winter of 1610-11, with a view to its production on the 
Bank-side, as soon as the usual performances by the King’s 
players commenced there. Sir Henry Herbert informs us, 
that when he gave permission to revive ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale” 
in August 1623, “the allowed book” (that to which Sir 
George Buc had appended his signature) ‘‘ was missing.” It 
had no doubt been destroyed when the Globe Theatre was 
consumed by fire on 29th June, 1613. 

We have seen that ‘‘The Tempest” and ‘‘ The Winter’s 
Tale’? were both acted at Whitehall, and included in Sir 
George Bue’s account of the expenses of the Revels from 
October, 1611, to October, 1612. How much older ‘“ The 
Tempest”? might be tnan ‘* The Winter’s Tale,” we have no 
means of determining; but there is a circumstance which 
shows that the composition of ‘‘ The Tempest”? was anterior 
to that of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale;” and this brings us to speak 
of the novel upon which the latter is founded. 

As early as the year 1588, Robert Greene printed a tract 
called ‘‘ Pandosto: The Triumph of Time,” better known as 
“The History of Dorastus and Fawnia,” the title it bore in 
some of the later copies. As far as we now know, it was not 
reprinted until 1607, and a third impression appeared in 1609: 
it afterwards went through many editions?; but it seems not 
unlikely that Shakespeare was directed to it, as a proper sub- 
ject for dramatic representation, by the third impression 
which came out the year before we suppose him to have com- 
menced writing his ‘‘ Winter’s Tale?.””. In many respects our 


1 The circumstance that “ The Tempest” and ‘“‘ The Winter’s Tale” 
were both acted at court at this period, and that they might belong to 
nearly the same date of composition, seems to give great additional 
probability to the opinion, that Ben Jonson alluded to them in the 
following passage in the Induction to his “‘ Bartholomew Fair,” which 
was acted in 1614, while Shakespeare’s two plays were still high in 
popular favour :—‘If there be never a Servant-monster i’ the Fair, 
who can help it, he says? nor a nest of Anticks? He is loth to make 
nature afraid in his Playes, like those that beget Tales, Tempests, 
and such like Drolleries.” The Italic type and the capitals are as 
they stand in the original edition in folio, 1631. 
son’s Works, Vol. iv. p. 370) could not be brought to acknowledge 


Gifford (Ben Jon- | 


great dramatist follows Greene’s story very closely, as may 
be seen by some of the notes in the course of the play, and 
by the recent republication of ‘‘ Pandosto”’ from the unique 
copy of 1588, in “‘Shakespeare’s Library.” There is, how- 
ever, one remarkable variation, which it is necessary to point 
out. Greene says :— 

“The guard left her” (the Queen) “in this perplexitie, 
and carried the child to the king, who, quite devoide of pity, 
commanded that without delay it should be put in the boat, 
having neither sail nor rudder to guide it, and so to be car- 
ried into the midst of the sea, and there left to the wind and 
wave, as the destinies please to appoint.” 

The child thus “left to the wind and wave”’ is the Perdita 
of Shakespeare, who describes the way in which the infant 
was exposed very differently, and probably for this reason :— 
that in ‘*‘ The Tempest” he had previously (perhaps not long 
before) represented Prospero and Miranda turned adrift at 
sea in the same manner as Greene had stated his heroine to 
have been disposed of. When, therefore, Shakespeare came 
to write ‘‘The Winter’s Tale,’ instead of following Greene, 
as he had usually done in other minor circumstances, he 
varied from the original narrative, in order to avoid an objee- 
tionable similarity of incident in his two dramas. It is true, 
that in the conclusion Shakespeare has also made important 
and most judicious changes in the story; since nothing could 
well be more revolting than for Pandosto (who answers to 
Leontes) first to fall dotingly in love with his own daughter, 
and afterwards to commit suicide. The termination to which 
our great dramatist brings the incidents is at once striking, 
natural, and beautiful, and is an equal triumph of judgment 
and power. 

It is, perhaps, singular that Malone, who observed upon 
the ‘involved parenthetical sentences”’ prevailing in ‘The 
Winter’s Tale,” did not in that very peculiarity find a proof 
that it must have been one of Shakespeare’s later productions. 
In the Stationers’ Registers there is no earlier entry of it than 
that of Nov. 8, 1623, when the publication of the first folio 
was contemplated by Blount and Jaggard: it originally ap- 
peared in that volume, where it is regularly divided into Acts 
and Scenes: the ‘‘ Wynter’s Nighte’s Pastime,’), noticed in 
the registers under date of May 22, 1594, must have been a 
different work. If any proof of the kind were wanted, we 
learn from two lines in ‘‘ Dido, Queen of Carthage,”’ by Mar- 
lowe and Nash, 1594, 4to, that ‘‘a winter’s tale” was a then 
current phrase :— 


“Who would not undergoe all kinde of toyle 


To be well stor’d with such a winter's tale?” Sign. D.3 b. 


In representing Bohemia to be a maritime country, Shake- 
spéare adopted the popular notion, as it had been encouraged 
since 1588 by Greene’s “* Pandosto.”” With regard to the pre- 
vailing ignorance of geography, the subsequent passage from 
John Taylor’s ‘‘ Travels to Prague in Bohemia,” a journey per- 
formed by him in 1620, shows that the satirical writer did not 
consider it strange that an alderman of London was not aware 
that a fleet of ships could not arrive at a port of Bohemia :— 
‘¢J am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory Gandergoose, an 
Alderman of Gotham, catches me by the goll, demanding if 
Bohemia be a great town, and whether there be any meat in 
it, and whether the last fleet of ships be arrived there.” It 
is to be observed, that Shakespeare reverses the scene of 
‘¢ Pandosto,” and represents as passing in Sicily, what Greene 
had made to occur in Bohemia, In several places he more 
verbally followed Greene in this play than he did even Lodge 
in “ As You Like it;’’ but the general variations are greater 
from ‘*‘Pandosto”’ than from ‘ Rosalynde.”? Shakespeare 
does not adopt one of the appellations given by Greene; and 
it may be noticed that, just anterior to the time of our poet, 
the name he assigns to the Queen of Leontes had been em- 
ployed as that of a male character: in ‘The rare Triumphs 
of Love and Fortune,” acted at court in 1581-2, and printed 
in 1589, Hermione is the lover of the heroine. 

“The idea of this delightful drama”’ (says Coleridge in his 
Lit. Rem. vol. ii. p. 250) is a genuine jealousy of disposition, 
and it should be immediately followed by the perusal of 
‘Othello,’ which is the direct contrast of it in every particu- 


that the words ‘‘ Servant-monster,”’ “‘ Anticks,” “Tales,” and “'Tem- 
pests,’ applied to Shakespeare, but with our present information the 
fact seems hardly disputable. 


2 How long it continued popular, may be judged from the fact that 
it was printed as a chap-book as recently as the year 1735, when it 
was called ‘‘ The Fortunate Lovers ; or the History of Dorastus, Prince 
of Sicily, and of Fawnia, only daughter and“heir to the King of Bo- 
hemia,”’ 12mo. 

3 In a note upon a passage in Act iii. sc. 2, a reason is assigned for 
thinking that Shakespeare did not employ the first edition of Greene’a 
novel, but in all probability that of 1609. 
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lar. For jealousy is a vice of the mind, a culpable endaney 
of temper, having certain well known and well defined effects 
and concomitants, all of which are visible in Leontes, ans I 
boldly say, not one of which marks its presence In Othel Oee 
such as, first, an excitability by the most inadequate ehaped. 
and an eagerness to snatch at proofs ; secondly, a Jigres 
of conception, and a disposition to degrade the object of the 
passion ie sensual fancies and images; thirdly, a sense of 
shame of his own feelings exhibited in a solitary moodiness 
of humour, and yet from the violence of the passion forced to 
utter itself, and therefore catching occasions to ease the mind 
by ambiguities, and equivoques, by talking to those who can- 
not, and who are known not to be able to understand what 
is said to them; in short, by soliloquy in the form of dialogue, 
and hence a confused, broken, and fragmentary manner ; 
fourthly, a dread of vulgar ridicule, as distinct from a high 
sense of honour, or a mistaken sense of duty ; and lastly, and 
immediately consequent on this, a spirit of selfish vindictive- 
ness.”? . 

In his lectures in 1815, Coleridge dwelt on the ‘ not easily 
jealous” frame of Othello’s mind, and on the art of the great 

oet in working upon his generous and unsuspecting nature: 

e-contrasted the characters of Othello and Leontes in this 
respect, the latter from predisposition requiring no such ma- 
lignant instigator as Jago. 


THE 
LIFE AND DEATH OF KING JOHN. 


[‘‘ The Life and Death of King John” was first printed in the 
folio of 1623, where it occupies twenty-two pages ; viz. from 
Pp: 1 to p. 22 inclusive, a new pagination beginning with the 

‘Histories.”’? It occupies the same place and the same 
space in the re-impressions of 1682, 1664, and 1685.] 


“Kine Joun,’’ the earliest of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Histories” 
in the folio of 1623, (where they are arranged according to the 
reigns of the different monarchs) first appeared in that vol- 
ume,! and the Registers of the Stationers’ Company have 
searched in,yain for any entry regarding it: it is not enume- 
rated by Blount and Jaggard on the 8th Nov. 1623, when 
they inserted a list of the pieces, ‘‘ not formerly entered to 
other men,’’ about to be included in their folio: hence an in- 
ference might be drawn that there had. been some previous 
entry of “‘ King John” ‘to other men,” and, perhaps, even 
that the play had been already published?. 

It seems indisputable that Shakespeare’s “‘ King John ” was 
founded upon an older play, three times printed anterior to 
the publication of the folio of 1628: ‘‘The first and second 
part of the troublesome Reign of John, King of England,” 
came from the press in 1591, 1611, and 1622.3 Malone, and 
others who have adverted to this production, have obviously 
not had the several impressions before them. The earliest 
copy, that of 1591, has no name on the title-page: that of 1611 
has ‘‘ W. Sh.” to indicate the author, and that of 1622, “ W. 
Shakespeare,” the sur-name only at length. Steevens once 
thought that the ascription of it to Shakespeare by fraudulent 
booksellers,-who wished it to be taken for his popular work, 
was correct, but he subsequently abandoned this untenable 
opinion. Pope attributed it jointly to Shakespeare and Wil- 
liam Rowley; and Farmer “ made no doubt that Rowley wrote 
the first King John.” There is, however, reason to believe 
that Rowley was not an author at so early a date: his first 
extant printed work was a play, in writing which he aided 
John Day and George Wilkins, called “The Travels of three 
English Brothers,” 1607. In 1591, he must have been very 

oung; but we are not therefore to conclude decisively that 
is name is not, at any period and in any way, to be connect- 
ed with a drama on the incidents of the reign of King John ; 
for the tradition of Pope’s time may have been founded upon 


1 It purports to be divided into acts and scenes, but very irregularly : 
thus what is called Actus Secundus fills no more than about half a 
page, and Actus Quartus is twice repeated. The later folios adopt 
this defective arrangement, excepting that in that of 1632 Actus 
Quintus is made to precede Actus Quartus. 

2 On the 29th Nov. 1614, ‘a ‘booke called the Historie of George 
Lord Faulconbridge, bastard son of Richard Cordelion,® was entered | 


‘the fact that, at some later date, he was instrumental in a re- 


vival of the old ‘‘ King John.”’ 

How long the old “‘ King John” had been in possession of 
the stage prior to 1591, when it was originally printed, we 
have no precise informations, but Shakespeare found it there, 
and took the course usual with dramatists of the times, by 
applying to his own purposes as much of it as he thought 
would be advantageous. He converted the “ two parts” into 
one drama, and in many of its main features followed the 
story, not as he knew it in history, but as it was fixed in po- 
pular belief. In some particulars he much improved upon the 
conduet of the incidents: for instance, in the first act of the 
old ‘* King John,” Lady Falconbridge is, needlessly and ob- 
jectionably, made a spectator of the scene in which the bas- 
tardy of her son Philip is discussed before King John and his 
mother, Another amendment of the original is the absence 
of Constance from the stage when the marriage between 
Lewis and Blanch is debated and determined. A third ma- 
terial variation ought not to be passed over without remark. 
Although Shakespeare, like the author or authors of the old 
‘King John,” employs the Bastard forcibly to raise money 
from the-monasteries in England, he avoids the scenes of ex- 
tortion and ribaldry of the elder play, in which the monks 
and nuns are turned into ridicule, and the indecency and 
licentiousness of their lives exposed. Supposing the old 
“King John” to have been brought upon the stage not long 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, when the 
hatred of the Roman Catholics was at its height, such an ex- 
hibition must have been extremely gratifying to the taste of 
vulgar audiences. Shakespeare might justly hold in contempt 
such a mode of securing applause; or, possibly, his own re- 
ligious tenets (a point which is considered at length, with 
the addition of some new information, in the biography of’ 
the poet) might induce him to touch lightly upon such mat- 
ters. Certain it is, that the elder drama contains much coarse 
abuse of the Roman Catholics, and violent invective against 
the ambition of the pontiff, little of which is found in Shake- 
speare. It is, however, easy to discover reasons why he 
would refuse to pander to popular prejudice, without sup- 
posing him to feel direct sympathy with the enemies of the 

eformation. 

Some of the principal incidents of the reign of John had 
been converted into a drama, with the purpose of promoting 
the Reformation, very early in the reign of Elizabeth, if not 
in that of Edward VI. We refer to the play of “Kynge 
Johan,’’ by Bishop Bale, which, like the old “King John,” 
is in two parts, though we can trace no other particular re- 
semblance. It was printed by the Camden Society, from the 
author’s original MS. (in the library of the duke of Devon- 
shire) in 1838, and is a specimen of the mixture of allegory 
and. history in the same play, perhaps unexampled. As it 
was, doubtless, unknown both to the author or authors of the 
old “King John,” as well as to Shakespeare, it requires no 
farther notice here, than to show at how early a date that por- 
tion of our annals had ‘been brought upon the stage. 

Upon the question, when ‘“ King John” was written by 
Shakespeare, we have no knowledge beyond the fact that 
Francis Meres introduces it into his list in1598. Malone spe- 
culated that it was composed in 1596, but he does not place 
reliance upon the internal evidence he himself adduces, which 
certainly is of a more than usually vague character. Chalmers, 
on the other hand, would assign the play to 1598, but the 
chance seems to be, that it was written a short time before it 
was spoken of by Meres: we should be disposed to assign it 
to a date between 1596 and 1598, when the old “ King John,” 
which was probably in a course of representation in 1591, had 
gone a little out of recollection, and when Meres would have 
had time to become acquainted with Shakespeare’s drama, 
from its popularity either at the Globe or Blackfriars’ Tie- 
atres. 


more than one dramatist was concerned in the composition of the 
play. , 

* The edition of 1591 was printed for Sampson Clarke : that of 1611, 
by Valentine Simmes, for John Helme; and that of 1622, by Aug. 
Mathews, for Thomas Dewe. 

5 The edition of 1591 is preceded by a Prologue, omitted in the two 
later impressions, which makes it quite clear that the old “King 


on the Stationers’ Registers, but this was evidently the prose romance | John,” was posterior to Marlowe's “‘ 'Tamberlaine ;” it begins, 


of which an edition in 1616, 4to. is extant. Going back to 1558, it 
appears that a book, called ‘‘ Cur de Lion,” was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register of that year. 


“ You that with friendly grace of smoothed brow, 
Have entertained the Scythian Tamberlaine,” &c. 


3 “Tt was written, I believe (says Malone), by Robert Greene, or|In the Hist. of Engl. Dram, Poetry and the Stage, vol. iii. p 112, 
George Peele,” but he produces nothing in support of his opinion. | reasons are assigned for believing that Marlowe’s ‘‘ Tamberlaine ” was 


The mention of “ the Scythian Tamberlaine,” in the Prologue to the 
edition of the old “‘ King John,” in 1591, might lead us to suppose 
that it was the production of Marlowe, who did not die until 1593 ; 
but the style of the two parts is evidently different : rhyming couplets 
are much more abundant in the first than in the second, and there is 
season to believe, according to the frequent custom of that age, that | 


acted about 1587, 

§ In Henslowe’s MS. Diary, under the date of May, 1598, we meet 
with an entry of a play by Robert Wilson, Henry Chettle, Anthony 
Munday, and Michael Drayton, entitled ‘* The Funerals of Richard 
Cordelion.”? It possibly had no connexion with the portion of history 
to which Shakespeare’s play and the old “ King John” relate. 
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KING RICHARD I. 

[The Tragedie of King Richard the second. As it hath 
beene publikely acted by the right Honourable the Lorde 
Chamberlaine his Seruants. London Printed by Valentine 
Simmes for Androw Wise, and are to be sold at his shop 
in Paules church yard at the signe of the Angel. 1597.” 
Ato. 87 leaves. 

“The Tragedie of King Richard the second. As it hath heene 
ublikely acted by the Right Honourable the Lord Cham- 
erlaine his seruants. By William Shake-speare. 

Printed by Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, and are 
to be sold at his shop in Paules churchyard at the signe of 
the Angel. 1598.” 4to. 36 leaves. 

“Tho Tragedie of King Richard the Second: with new ad- 
ditions of the Parliament Sceane, and the deposing of King 
Richard. As it hath been lately acted by the Kinges Ma- 
jesties seruantes, at the Globe. By William Shake-speare. 
At London, Printed by W. Ws for Mathew Law, and are 


to be sold at his shop in Paule’s churchyard, at the signe | 


of the Foxe. 1608.” 4to. 89 leaves. 


“The Tragedie of King Richard the Second: with new ad-| 


ditions of the Parliament Sceane, and the deposing of King 
Richard. As it hath been lately acted by the Kinges Ma- 
jesties seruants, at the Globe. By William Shake-speare. 
At London, Printed for Mathew Law, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Paules Church-yard, at the signe of the Foxe. 
1615.” 4to. 39 leaves. 

Tn the folio of 1623, ‘¢ The life and death of King Richard the 
Second’? oceupies twenty-three pages, viz. from p. 23 to 
p. 45, inclusive. The three other folios reprint it in the 
same form, and in all it is divided into Acts and Scenes. ] 


Axove we have given the titles of four quarto editions of 
“King Richard I].,” which preceded the pophcewn of the 


folio of 1623, and which were all published during the life- | 


time of Shakespeare: they bear date respectively in 1597, 
1598, 1608, and 1615. It will be observed that the title of 


the edition of 1608 states that it contains ‘“‘new additions | 
of the Parliament Scene, and the deposing of King Richard.” | 


The Duke of Devonshire is in possession of an unique copy, 
dated 1608, the title of which merely follows the wording of 
the preceding impression of 1598, omitting any notice of 
‘new additions,” though containing the whole of them}, 
The namie of our great dramatist first appears in connection 
with this historieal play in 1598, as if Simmes the 
Wise the stationer, when they printed and published their 
edition of 1597, did not know, or were not authorized to state, 
that Shakespeare was the writer of it. 
was the case with ‘King Richard JII.,” printed and pub- 
lished by the same parties ii the same year, and of which 
also a second edition appeared in 1598, with the name of the 
author. 

We will first speak regarding the date of the original pro- 
duction of ‘Richard II.,” and then of the period when it is 
likely that the “new additions” were inserted. 

It was entered on the Stationers’ Register in 1597, in the 
following manner :— 

“99 Aug. 1597. 

Andrew Wise.] The Tragedye of Richard the Seconde.” 

This memorandum was made anterior, but perhaps only 
shortly anterior, to the actual publication of “ Prichard (lene 
and it forms the earliest notice of its existence. Malone sup- 
poses that it was written in 1593, but he does not produce a 
single fact or argument to establish his position ; nor perhaps 
could any be adduced beyond the circumstance, that having 
assigned the ‘* Comedy of Errors” to 1592, and ‘ Love’s La- 
bour ’s Lost’? to 1594, he had left an interval between those 
years in which he could place not only ‘‘ Richard II.” but 
* Richard I11.” In fact, we can arrive at no nearer approx- 
imation 3 although Chalmers, in his ‘‘ Supplemental Apology,” 
contended that a note of time was to be found in the allusions 
in the first and second Acts to the disturbances in Ireland. 
It is quite certain that the rebellion in that country was re- 
newed in 1594, and proclaimed in 1595: but it is far from 


1 There is another circumstance belonging to the title-page of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s copy which deserves notice: it states that the 
play was printed ‘“‘ as it hath been publikely acted by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Chamberlaine, his seruantes.” The company to 
which Shakespeare belonged were not called the servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain after James I. came t& the throne, but ‘‘the King’s 
Majesty’s servants,” as in the title-page of the other copy of 1608. 
This fact might give rise to the supposition, that it had been intended 
to reprint an edition of Richard II., including ‘“‘the Parliament 
scene,” but not mentioning it, before the death of Elizabeth; but 
that for some reason it was postponed for about five years. 

2 There might be many reasons why the exhibition of the deposing 


London | 


vane and | 


Precisely the same | 


—~ 


\clear that. any reference to it was intended by Shakespeare. 


| Where the matter is so extremely doubtful, we shall not at- | 


tempt to fix on any particular year. If any argument, one 
way or the other, could be founded upon the publication of 
Daniel’s “ Civil Wars,” in 1595, it would show that that poet 
had made alterations in subsequent editions of his poem, in 
order, perhaps, to fall in more with the popular notions re~ 
garding the history of the time, as produced by the success 
of the play of our great dramatist. Meres mentions ‘ Richard 
ithe 2”? in 1598. 

Respecting the ‘‘ new additions”? of “ the deposing of King 
Richard” we have some evidence, the existence of which was 
‘not known in the time of Malone, who conjectured that this 
| scene had originally formed part of Shakespeare’s play, and 
| was oe in the printed copy of 1597, from the fear 
iof offending Elizabeth,” and not published, with the rest, 
| until 16082. Such may have been the case, but we now know 
| that there were two separate plays upon the events of the 
| reign of Richard II., and the — seems to have formed 

a portion of both. On the 30th Apri, 1611, Dr. Simon For- 

/man saw ‘Richard 2,” as he expressly calls it, at the Globe 
Theatre, for which Shakespeare was a writer, at which he had 
been an actor, and in the receipts of which he was interested. 
In his original Diary, (MS. Ashm. 208,) preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, Forman inserts the following account of, 
and observations upon, the plot of the ‘Richard II.,” he 
having been present at the representation :— 

“Remember therein how Jack Straw, by his overmuch 
boldness, not being politic, nor suspecting any thing, was 
suddenly, at Smithfield Bars, stabbed by Walworth, the 
Mayor of 
thrown. 


Therefore, in such case, or the like, never admit 
any party without a bar between, for a man cannot be too 
wise, nor keep himself too safe. Also, remember how the 
Duke of Glouster, the Earl of Arundel, Oxford, and others 
crossing the King in his humour about the Duke of Erland 
(Ireland) and Bushy, were glad to fly and raise a host of men : 
and being in his castle, how the Duke of Erland came by 
night to betray him, with 800 men; but, having privy warning 
| thereof, kept his gates fast, and would not su er the enemy 
to enter, which went back again with a fly in his ear, and 
after was slain by the Earl of Arundel in the battle. Remem- 
ber, also, when the Duke (i. ¢. of Gloucester) and Arundel.came 
to London with their army, King Richard came forth to them, 
and met them, and gave them fair words, and promised them 
pardon, and that all should be well, if they would discharge 
|their army; upon whose promises and fair speeches they did 
it: and after, the King bid them all to a banquet, and so be- 
trayed them, and cut off their heads, &., because they had 
not his pardon under his hand and seal before, but his word. 
Remember therein, also, how the Duke of Lancaster privily 
contrived all villainy to set them all together by the ears, and 
to make the nobility to envy the King, and mislike him and 
his government; by which means he made his own son king, 
which was Henry Bolingbroke. Remember, also, how the 
Duke of Lancaster asked 2 wise man whether himself should 
ever be king; and he told him no, but his son should be a 
king: and when he had told him, he hanged him up for his 
labour, because Ler 
to others. This was a policy in the Commonwealth’s opinion, 
but I say it was a villain’s part, and a Judas’ kiss, to hang 
the man for telling him the truth. Beware by this example 
of noblemen and their fair words, and say little to them, lest 
they do the like to thee for thy good will.” : 

The quotation was first. published in “ New Particulars re- 
garding Shakespeare 0 
was suggested that this ‘Richard IJ.” might be the play 
which Sir Gilly Merrick and others are known to nave pro- 
cured to be acted the afternoon before the imsurrection 
headed by the Karls of Essex and Southampton, in 1601; 
(Bacon’s Works by Mallet, iv. 320) but in a letter, published 
in a note to the same.tract, Mr. Amyot argued, that ‘ the 
deposing of King 
lay agen saw, and that it might actually be another, and 


the insurrection of Lords Essex and Southampton, Thorpe’s Custu- 
male Roffense, p. 89, contains an account of an interview between 
Lam barde (when he presented his pandect of the records of the Tower) 
and Elizabeth, shortly subsequent to that event, in which she ob- 
served, ‘‘I am Richard the Second, know you not that??? Lambarde 
replied, ‘* Such a wicked imagination was determined and attempted 
by a most unkind gentleman, the most adorned creature that ever 
your Majestie made.’ ‘‘He (said the Queen) that will forgett God 
| Will alsoe forgett his benefactors.” The publication of the edition 
of 1608, without the mention on the title-page of ‘‘ the Parliament 
| Scene, and the deposing of King Richard,” might have been con- 
templated about this date. 


London: and so he and his whole army was over- 


he should not bruit abroad, or fs thereof | 


and his Works,” 8vo, 1886, where it | 


Richard ” probably formed no part of the | 


of Richard Il. would be objectionable to Elizabeth, especially after | 
of 
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a lost play by Shakespeare, intended as a “first part’ to his 
extant drama on the later portion of the reign of that monarch. 
It is also true that Forman says nothing of the formal depo- 
sition of Richard II.; but he tells us that in the course of the 
drama the Duke of Lancaster ‘‘ made his own son King,” and 
he could not do so without something like a deposition ex- 
hibited or narrated. It is also to be observed, that if For- 
man’s account be at all correct, Shakespeare could never have 
exhibited the characters of the King and of Gaunt so incon- 
sistently in two parts of the same play. The Richard and 
the Gaunt of Forman, with their treachery and cruelty, are 
totally unlike the Pichard and Gaunt of se ro ca For 
these reasons we may, perhaps, arrive at the conclusion, that 
it was a distinct drama, and not by Shakespeare. We may 

resume, also, that it was the very piece which Sir Gilly 

errick procured to be represented, and for the performance 
of which, according to a passage in the arraignment of Cuffe 
and Merrick, the latter paid forty shillings additional, because 
it was an old play, and not likely to attract an audience. 

The very description of the plot given by Forman reads as 
if it were an old play, with the usual quantity of blood and 
treachery. How it came to be popular enough, in 1611, to be 
performed at the Globe must ©« matter of mere speculation : 
perhaps the revival of it by the party of the Earls of Essex 
and Southampton had recalled public attention to it, and im- 
provements might have been made which would render it a 
favourite in 1611, though it had been neglected in 1601. 

Out of these improvements, and out of this renewed popu- 
larity, may, possibly, have grown the “‘ new additions,” which 
were first printed with the impression of Shakespeare’s 
“« Richard II.” in 16081, and which solely relate to the deposing 
of the King. On the other hand, if these ‘' new additions,” 
as they were termed in 1608, were only asuppressed part of the 
original play, there seems no sufficient ground for concluding 
that it was not Shakespeare’s drama which was acted at the 
instance of Sir Gilly Merrick in 1601. If it were written in 
1593, as Malone imagined, or even in 1596, according to the 
speculation of Chalmers, it might be called an old play in 1601, 
considering the rapidity with which dramas were often writ- 
ten and brought out at the period of which we are speaking. 
If neither Shakespeare’s play, nor that described by Forman, 
were the pieces selected by Sir Gilly Merrick, there must 
have been three distinct plays, in the possession of the com- 
pany acting at the Globe, upon the events of the reign of 

Richard IT. 

For the incidents of this “most admirable of all Shake- 
speare’s purely historical plays,’’ as Coleridge calls it, (Lit. 
Rem. ii. 164,) our great poet appears to have gone no farther 
than Holinshed, who was himself indebted to Hall and Fabian. 
However, Shakespeare has nowhere felt himself bound to ad- 
here to chronology when it better answered his purpose to 
desert it. Thus, the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., 
is spoken of in Act v. sc. 3, as frequenting taverns and stews, 
when he was in fact only twelve years old. Marston, in a 
short address before his ‘* Wonder of Women,” 1606, aiming 
a blow at Ben Jonson, puts the duty of a dramatic author 
in this respect upon its true footing, when he says, ‘I have 
not laboured to tie myself to relate anything as a historian, 
but to enlarge everything as a poet ;” and what we have just 
referred to in this play is exactly one of those anachronisms 
which, in the words of Schlegel, Shakespeare committed 
“purposely and most deliberately2.” His dened! of course 
was in this instance to link together ‘ Richard IL.” and the 
first part of ‘“* Henry IV.” 

Of the four quarto editions of ‘Richard IT.” the most valu- 
able, for its readings and general accuracy beyond all dispute, 
is the impression of 1597. ‘The other thrée quartos were, 
more or less, printed from it, and the folio of 1623 scems to 
have taken the latest, that of 1615, as the foundation of its 
text; but, from a few words found only in the folio, it may 
seem that the player-editors referred also to some extrinsic 
authority. Itis quite certain, however, that the folio copied 
obvious and indisputable blunders from the quarto of 1615. 
There are no fewer than eight places where the folio omits 
passages inserted in the quartos, in one instance to the de- 
struction of the continuity of the sense, and in most to the 
detriment of the play. Hence not only the expedieney, but 
the absolute necessity of referring to the quarto copies; from 
which we have restored all the missing lines, and have dis- 
tinguished them by placing them between brackets. 


1 It may perhaps be inferred that there was an intention to publish 
the “history,” with these ‘‘ new additions,” in 1603: at all events. in 
that year the right in ‘‘ Richard IT.” * Richard IIT.” and “ Henry IV.” 
part 1. was transferred to Matthew Law, in whose name the plays 
came out when the next editions of them appeared. The entry re- 
i to them in the books of the Stationers’ Company runs 
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‘FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV. 


[‘‘The History of Henrie the Fovrth; With the battell at 
Shrewsburie, betweene the King and Lord Henry Perey, 
surnamed Henrie Hotspur of the North. With the humor- 
ous conceits of Sir John Falstalffe. At London, printed by 
P. 8. for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules Churehyard, at 
the signe of the Angell. 1598.” 4to. 40 leaves. ° 
The History of Henry the Fovrth; With the battell at 
Shrewsburie, betweene the King and Lord Henry Perey, 
surnamed Henry Hotspur of the North. With the humor- 
ous conceits of Sir John Falstalffe. Newly corrected by 
W. Shake-speare. At London, Printed by 8.8. for Andrew 
Wise, dwelling in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the 
Angell. 1599.” 4to. 40 leaves. 

The History of Henrie the Fourth, With the battell at 

Shrewsburie, betweene the King, and Lord Henry. Perey, 

surnamed Henry Hotspur of the North. With the humor- 

ous conceits of Sir John Falstalffe. Newly corrected by 

W. Shake-speare. London Printed by Valentine Simmes, 

for Mathew Law, and are to be solde at his shop in Paules 

Churchyard, at the signe of the Fox. 1604.” 4to. 40 leaves. 

The History of Henry the fourth, With the battell of 

Shrewseburie, betweene the King, and Lord Henry Perey, 

surnamed Henry Hotspur of the North. With the humor- 

ous conceites of Sir John Falstalife. Newly corrected by 

W. Shake-speare. London, Printed for Mathew Law, and 

are to be sold at his shop in Paules Churchyard, neere unto 

S. Augustines gate, at the signe of the Foxe. 1608.”’ 4to. 

40 leaves. 

The 4to edition of 1618 also consists of 40 leaves: and the only 
differences between its title-page and that of 1608 are the 
date, and the statement that it was “ Printed by W. W.” 

In the folio of 1628, ‘The First Part of Henry the Fourth 
with the Life and Death of Henry Simamed Hot-spvrre,’ 
occupies twenty-six pages, viz. from p. 46 to p. 73-inclusive. 
In the later folios it is reprinted in the same form.] 


‘ 


‘ 


Ar the time when Shakespeare selected the portion of his- 
tory included in the following play, as a fit subject for drama- 
tic representation, the stage was in possession of an old play. 
entitled, “The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth,” o 
which three early impressions, one printed in 1598, and two 
others withont date, have come down to us: a copy of one 
edition without date is in the Collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire; and, judging from the type and other cireum- 
stances, we may conclude that it was anterior to the impression 
of 1598, and that it made its appearance shortly after 1594, on 
the 14th of May of which year it was entered on the Station- 
ers’ Registers. Richard Tarlton, who died in 1588, was an 
actor in that piece, but how long before 1588 it had been pro- 
duced, we have no means of ascertaining. It is, in faet, in 
prose, althongh many portions of it are printed to look like 
verse, because, at the date when it first came from the presa, 
blank-verse had become popular on the stage, and the book- 
seller probably was desirous of giving the old play a modern 
appearance. Our most ancient public dramas were composed 
in rhyme: to rhyme seems to have succeeded prose; and 
prose, about the date when Shakespeare is believed to have 
originally come to London, was displaced by blank-verse, in- 
termixed with couplets and stanzas. “ The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth” seems to belong to the middle period ; 
and as Stephen Gosson, in his ‘‘School of Abuse,” 1579, leads 
us to suppose that at that time prose was not vary usual in 
hestacal performances, it may be conjectured that “ The 
Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth’? was not written until 
after 1580. 

That a play upon the events of the reign of Henry V. was 
upon the stage in 1592, we have the indisputable evidence of 
Thomas Nash, in his notorious work, ‘‘ Pierce Penniless, his 
Supplication,” which went through three editions in the same 
year: we quote from the first, (Sign. 11 2.) where he says, 
‘What a glorious thing it is to have Henry the Fifth repre- 
sented on the Stage, leading the French King prisoner, and 
forcing him and the Dolphin to sweare fealtie.” We know 
also that a drama, called ‘‘ Harry the V.,” was performed by 
Henslowe’s Company on the 28th November, 1595, and it ap- 
pears likely that it was a revival of ‘‘ The Famous Victories,” 
with some important additions, which gave it the attraction 
of a new play; for the receipts (as we find by Henslowe’s 


(27 June 1603 
““Matth. Lawe] in full Courte, iij Enterludes or playes. The 
first of Richard the 3d. The second of Richard the 2d. 
The third of Henry the 4, the first pte. all Kings.” 
2 “Tch unternehme darzuthun, dass Shakespeare’s Anachronismen 
mehrentheils geflissentlich und mit grossem Bedacht angebracht 


sind.’’—Ueber dramatische Kunst and Litteratur, vol. ii. 43. 
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Diary) were of such an amount as was generally only pro- 
duced by a first representation. Out of this circumstance 
may have arisen the publication of the early undated edition 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. The reproduc- 
tion of “The Famous Victories” by a rival company, and the 
appearance of it from the press, i ate led Shakespeare to 
consider in what way, and with what improvements, he could 
avaal himself of some of the same incidents for the theatre to 
which he belonged. This event would at once make the sub- 
ject popular, and hence, perhaps, the re-impression of “* The 
‘amous Victories of Henry the Fifth” in 1598. The year 
1596 may possibly have been the date when Shakespeare wrote 
his ‘Henry 1V.” Part i. 

It is to be observed, that the incidents which are summarily 
dismissed in one old play, are extended by our great dramatist 
over three—the two parts of ‘Henry IV.” and “ Henry V.” 
It is impossible to institute any parallel between “The Fa- 
mous Victories” and Shakespeare’s dramas ; for, besides that 
the former has reached us evidently in an imperfect shape, the 
immeasurable superiority of the latter is such, as to render 
any attempt to trace resemblance rather a matter of contrast 
than comparison. Who might be the writer of ‘‘ The Famous 
Victories,” it would be idle to speculate 5 but it is decidedly 
inferior to most of the extant works of Marlowe, Greene, 
Peele, Kyd, Lodge, or any other of the more celebrated pre- 
decessors of Shakespeare. ; 

Sir John Oldcastle is one of the persons in ‘‘ The Famous 
Victories ;” and no doubt can be entertained that the charac- 
ter of Sir John Falstaff, in the first part of Shakespeare’s 
“Henry IV.,” was originally called Sir John Oldeastle. If any 
hesitation could formerly have been felt upon this point, it 
must have been recently entirely removed by Mr. Halliwell’s 
very curious and interesting tract, “ On the character of Sir 
John Falstaff, as originally exhibited by Shakespeare,” 12mo. 
1841. How the identity of Oldcastle and Falstaff could ever 
have been questioned after the discovery of the following 

assage in a play by Nathaniel Field, called, ‘‘ Amends for 

adies,” 1618, it is difficult to comprehend : the lines seem to 
us decisive :— 


“ Did you never see 
The play where the fat knight, hight Oldcastle, 
Did tell you truly what this honour was jee 

This can allude to nothing but to Falstaff’s speech in Act v. 
se, 2, of the ensuing play; and it would also show (as Mr. 
Halliwell points out) that Falstaff sometimes ‘retained the 
name of Oldcastle after the author had altered it to that of 
Falstaff2.” This fact is remarkable, recollecting that ‘‘ Amends 
for Ladies” could hardly have been written before 1611, that 

rior to that date no fewer than four editions of ‘‘ Henry IV.” 

art i., had been printed, on the title-pages of which Falstaff 
was prominently introduced, and that he was called by no 
other name from the beginning to the end of that drama. 
The case is somewhat different with respect to Shakespeare’s 
“ Henry IV.” Part ii., which contains a singular confirmatory 
piece of evidence that Falstaff was still called Oldcastle after 
that continuation of the “ history” had been written and per- 
formed. In Acti. sc. 2 of the drama, Old. is given as the pre- 
fix to one of Falstaff’s speeches. ‘The error is met with in no 
other part of the play,.and when the MS. for the quarto, 1600, 
was corrected for the press, thissingle passage escaped obser- 
vation, and the ancient reading was preserved until it. was 
expunged in the folio of 1623. Malone and Steevens, in op- 
position to Theobald, argue that Old. was not meant for Old- 
eastle, but was the commencement of the name of some actor: 
none such belonged. to Shakespeare’s company, and the pro- 
bability is all in favour of Theobald’s su yposition. 

This change must have been made by Shakespeare anterior 
to the spring of 1598, because we then meet with the subse- 
quent entry in the Stationers’ Registers, relating to the earliest 
edition of “‘ Henry IV.” Part i. 

“95 Feb, 1597. 

Andrew Wisse] A booke intitled the Historye of 
Henry the iii, with his battaile of Shrewsburye 
against Henry Hottspurre of the Northe with the 
conceipted Mirth of Sir John Falstaffe*.” 


1 The third edition of “‘ The Famous Victories” was printed after 
James I. came to the throne : it has no date, but it states on the title- 
page that ‘“‘it was acted by the King’s Majesty’s servants.” This 
assertion was probably untrue, the object of the stationer being to 
induce buyers to believe that it was the same play as Shakespeare’s 
work, which was certainly performed by “ the King’s Majesty’s ser- 
yants.”” From this impression Steevens reprinted it in the “ Six Old 
Plays.” Svo. 1779. 

2 The same conclusion may perhaps be drawn from the mention of 
“fat Sir John Oldcastle,” in ‘*The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordi- 
narie,”’ 1604, 4to, a tract recently reprinted, under the editorial care 
of Mr. Halliwell, for the Percy Society. 


Pees 


As the year did not then end until the 25th March, the 25th 
February, 1597, was of course the 25th February, 1598; and 
pursuant te the above entry, Andrew Wise published the 
first edition of ‘‘ The History of Henry IV.” with the date of 
1598: we may infer, therefore, that it was ready, or nearly 
ready, to be issued at the time the memorandum was made at 

tationers’ Hall: on the title-page, ‘¢ the humorous conceits 
of Sir John Falstalffe” are made peculiarly obvious. It is 
certain, then, that before the play was printed, the name of 
Oldcastle had been altered to that of Falstaff. The reason for 
the change is asserted to have been, that some descendants 
of “Sir John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham,” (ashe is 
called upon the title-page of a play which relates to his his- 
tory, printed in 1600*,) remonstrated against the ridicule 
thrown upon the character of the protestant martyr, by the 
introduction into Shakespeare’s drama of a person bearing the 
same name. Such, unquestionably, may have been the cage $ 
but it is possible also that Shakespeare, finding that his play, 
and his Sir John Oldcastle were often confounded with “ The 
Famous Victories” and with Sir John Oldcastle of that drama, 
made the change with a view that they should be dis- 
tinguished. That he did not quite succeed, is evident from 
the quotation we have made from Field’s ‘‘ Amends for 
Ladies.” 

Respecting the manner in which Falstaff was attired on the 
stage in the time of Shakespeare, we meet with a curious 
passage in a manuscript, the handwriting of Inigo Jones, the 
oroperty of the Duke of Devonshire. The Surveyor of the 

orks, describing the dress of a person who was to figure in 
one of the court masques, early in the reign of James I., says, 
that he is to be dressed ‘like a Sir John Falstaff, in a robe 
of russet, quite low, with a great belly, like a swollen man, 
long moustachios, the shoes short, and out of them great toes, 
like naked feet: buskins, to show a great swollen leg.” We 
lare, perhaps, only to understand from this description, that 
the appearance of the character was to bear a general resem- 
blance to that of Sir John Falstaff, as exhibited om the stage 
at the Globe or Blackfriars’ Theatres. 

Although we are without any contemporaneous notices of 
the performance of Shakespeare’s “Henry IV.” Part i., there 
cannot be a doubt that it was extraordinarily popular. It 
went through five distinct impressions in 4to, in 1598, 1599, 
1604, 1608, and 1618, before it was rinted in the first folio. 
There was also an edition in 1689, which deserves notice, be- 
cause it was not a reprint of the play as it had appeared either 
+n the first or second folios, but of the 4to. of 1618, that text 
being for some reason preferred. Meres introduces ‘‘ Ilenry 
the IVth” into his list in 1598, and we need feel little doubt 
that he alluded to Part i., because, on the preceding page, 
(fo. 281, b) he makes a quotation from one of Falstaff’s 
speeches,—‘‘ there is nothing but roguery in villainous man,” 
—though without acknowledging the source from which it 
was taken. We may be tolerably sure, however, that ‘“ Henry 
IV.” Part ii., had then been produced by Shakespeare, but it 
is not distinguished by Meres, and he also makes no men- 
tion of “Henry V.,” the events of whose reign, to his mar- 
riage with Catherine of France, were included in the old play 
of “The Famous Victories.” 

With regard to the text of this play, it is unquestionably 
found in its purest state in the earliest 4to. of 1598, and to 
that we have mainly adhered, assigning reasons in our notes 
when we have varied from it. The editors of the folio, 1623, 
copied implicitly the 4to. impression nearest to their own day, 
that of 1618, adopting many of its defects, and, as far as we 
can judge, resorting to no MS. authority, nor to the previous 
quartos of 1598, 1599, 1604, and1608. Several decided errors, 
made in reprint of 1599, were repeated and multiplied in the 
subsequent quarto impressions, and from thence found their 
way into the folio. Near the end of Act i. we mect with a 
curious proof of what we have advanced : we there find a line, 
thus distinctly printed in the 4to, 1598 :— 


“Tle steale to Glendower and Lo: Mortimer :” 


that is, “Ill steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer,” Lo: 
being a common abbreviation of ‘Lord ;” but the composi- 


3 There is another entry, under date 27th June, 1603, by which 
«Henry the 4 the first pte.” seems to have been transferred by Wise 
to Law. for whom the edition of 1604 was in fact printed. 

4 Mr. Halliwell does not seem to have been aware, when speaking 
of “The First part of the true and honorable History of the Life o 
Sir John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham,” a pley attributed to 
Shakespeare on the title-page of most of the copies printed in 1600, 
that two other copies of it have recently been discovered, which have 
no author’s name. Hence it might be inferred, that the original 
title-page was cancelled at the instance of our great dramatist, and 
another substituted. 
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tor of the 4to, 1599, strangely misunderstanding it, printed it 
as follows :— 

“Tle steale to Glendower and loe Mortimer ;” 
as if Lo: of the 4to, 1598, were to be taken as the interjection 
lo! then usually printed Joe, and so the blunder was followed 
in the subsequent quartos, including that of 1618, from whence 
it was transferred, literatim, to the folio, 1623. The error is 
repeated in the folio, 1632 ; but Norton, the printer of the 4to, 
1639, who, as has been remarked, did not adopt the text of 
either of the folios, saw that there must be a blunder in the 
line, and although he did not know exactly how to set it right, 
he at least made sense of it, by giving it, 

“TJ ll steal to Glendower and to Mortimer.” 

We only adduce this instance as one proof, out of many 
which might*be brought forward, to establish the superiority 
of the text of the 4to. of 1598, to any of the subsequent re- 
impressions. 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. 


“The Second part of Henrie the fourth, continuing to his 
death, and coronation of Henrie the fift. With the humours 
of Sir John Falstaffe, and swaggering Pistoll. As it hath 
been sundrie times publikely acted by the right honourable, 
the Lord Chamberlaine his sernants. Written by W illiam 

‘Shakespeare. London Printed by V. 8. for Andrew Wise, 
and William Aspley. 1600.” 4to. 48 leaves. ti 

Other copies of the same edition, in quarto, not containing 
Sign. E 5 and E 6, have only 41 leaves. 

In the folio, 1628, ‘The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 
containing his Death: and the Coronation of King Henry 
the Fift,” occupies twenty-nine pages in the division of 
“‘ Histories,” viz. from p. 74 to p. 102 inclusive, the last 
two not being numbered. Pages 89 and 90, by an error of 
the press, are numbered 91 and 92. In the reprint of the 
folio, 1632, this mistake is repeated. In the two later folios 
the pagination continued from the beginning to the end of | 
the volume. 


WE may state with more certainty than usnal, that ‘Henry 
IV.” Part ii. was written before the 25th Feb. 1598. In the 
preliminary notice of ‘‘ Henry IV.” Part i. it is mentioned, 
that Act ii. se. 2, of the “ history ” before us contains a piece 
of evidence that Falstaff was still called Oldcastle when it was 
written; viz. that the prefix of Old. is retained in the quarto, 
1600, before a speech which belongs to Falstaff, and which 
is assigned to him in the folio of 1628. Now, we know that 
the name of Oldcastle was change@ to that of Falstaff anterior 
to the entry of ‘‘ Henry IV.” Part i. in the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company on the 25th Feb. 1597-8. This circumstance 
overturns Malone’s theory, that ‘‘ Henry IV.” Part ii. was 
not written until 1599, It requires no proof that it was pro- 
duced after ‘‘ Richard II.” because that play is quoted in it. 

The memorandum in the Stationers’ Registers, prior to the 
publication of the following play, is inserted literatim in Vol. 
i. p. 183: it bears date on 28d Aug. 1600, and it was made 
by Andrew Wise and William Aspley, who brought out 
‘* The Seconde Parte of the History of Kinge Henry the iiiis,” 
4to, in that year. 

There was only one édition of “ Henry IV.” Part ii. in 1600, 
but some copies vary importantly. ‘The olay was evidently 
produced from the press in haste ; and besides other large 
omissions, a whole scene, forming the commencement of Act 
ili. was left out. Most of the copies are without these pages, 
but they are found in those of the Duke of Devonshire and 
Malone. The stationer must have discovered the error after 
the publication, and sheet E was accordingly reprinted, in 
order to supply the defect. 

The folio 1628 was taken from a complete copy of the edi- 
tion of 1600; and, moreover, the actor-editors, probably from 
a play-house manuscript in their hands, furnished many other 
lines wanting in the quarto. On the other hana, the quarto, | 
1600, contains severa passages not found in the folio, 1628. | 
Our text includes both, (properly distinguished in the notes) | 
in order that no syllable which came from the pen of Shake- 
speare may be lost. Even if we suppose our great. dramatist 
to have himself rejected certain portions, preserved in the 
pu the exclusion of them by a modern editor would be | 


ks onable, as they form part of the history of the poet’s 
| mind. 


| 


KING HENRY V. 


| Some pieces, with the composition of which Shakespeare had 
j internal evidence shows that the edition was made up, not 


| tion of the separate parts delivered out tothe actors by the 


Pistoll. As it hath bene sundry times playd by the Righ* 
honorable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. London 
Printed by Thomas Creede, for Tho. Millington, and Iohn 
Busby. And are to be sold at his house in Carter Lane, 
next the Powle head. 1600. 4to. 27 leaves. 

‘“The Chronicle History of Henry the fift, With his battell 
fought at Agin Court in France. Together with Auntient 
Pistoll. As it hath bene sundry times playd by. the Right 
honorable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. London 
Printed by Thomas Creede, for Thomas Pauier, and are to 
be sold at his shop in Cornhill, at the signe of the Cat and 
Parrets, neare the Exchange. 1602.” 4to. 26 leaves. 

“The Chronicle History of Henry the fift, with his battell 
fought at Agin Court in France. Together with ancient 
Pistoll. As it hath bene sundry times playd by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his Garvie Printed 
for T. P. 1608.” 4to. 27 leaves. 

“The Life of Henry the Fift,” in the folio of 1623, ocoupies 
twenty-seven pages, viz. from p. 69 to p. 95 inclusive. The 
pagination from ‘Henry IV.” Part ii. to “Henry V.” is 
not continued, but a new series begins with “ Henry V.” 
on p. 69, and is regularly followed to the end of the “ His- 
tories.”’ The folio, 1632, adopts this error, but it is avoided 
in the two later folio impressions, 


Ir is a circumstance deserving remark, that not one of the 
title-pages of the quarto editions of ‘Henry V. attributes 
the authorship of the play to Shakespeare. It was printed 
three several times during the life of the poet, but in no in- 
stance with his name. The fact, no doubt, is, that there never 
was an authorized edition of ‘‘ Henry V.” until it appeared 
in the folio of 1623, and that the @harto impressions were 
surreptitious, and were published without the consent of the 
author, or of the company to which he was attached. They 
came out in 1600, 1602, and 1608, the one being merely a re- 
print of the other; and, considering the imperfectness and 
deficiency of the text in the quarto of 1600, it is perhaps 
strange that no improvements were made in the subsequent 
impressions. The Lwin must have enjoyed great popularity ; 
it must have been played over and over again at the theatre, 
and yet the public interest, as far as perusal is concerned, 
would seem to have been satisfied with a brief, rude, and mu- 
tilated representation of the performance. The quartos can 
be looked upon in no other light than as fragments of the 
original play, printed in haste for the satisfaction of public 
curiosity. 

The quar os bear strong external and internal evidence of 
fraud: the earliest of them was not published by a bookseller 
or booksellers by whom Shakespeare’s genuine dramas were 
issued; and the second and third came from the hands of 
Thomas Pavicr, who was instrumental in giving to the world 


no concern, though ascribed to him on the title-page. The 


| 
{ 


| 


from any authentic manuscript, nor even from any combina- 


copyist of the theatre, but from what could be taken down in 
short-hand, or could be remembered, while the performance 
was taking place. It is true that the quarto impressions con- 
tain not the slightest hint of the Chorusses, nor of whole 
scenes, and long speeches, found in the folio of 1623: and 
the inference seems to be that ‘ Henry V.” was originally 
produced by Shakespeare in a comparatively Re state, 
and that large portions contained in the folio, and of which 
no trace can be pointed out in the quartos, were added at a 
subsequent date, to give greater novelty and attraction to the 
drama. Such, we know, was a very common course with all 
our early stage-poets. A play called ‘¢ Henry V.” was repre- 
sented at Court on the 7th Jan. 1605, as we learn from ‘The 
Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels, ” edited by Mr. 
P. Cunningham, and printed by the Shakespeare Society, 
p- 204; and these important additions may have been inserted 


for that occasion. The entry runs, literatim, as follows :— 
“On the 7 of Jannary was played the play of Henry 
the fift.” 
In the margin we are informed that it was acted by his Ma- 
jesty’s players, but the name of the author is not in this in- 
stance given, although ‘Shaxberd” is placed opposite the 
title of ‘‘Measure for Measure, ’” stated to have been exhi- 
bited on a preceding night. The fact that the actors belonged 
to Shakespeare’s company renders it most probable that his 
play was performed on the occasion; but it is to be recollected 
also, that the old play of ‘The Famous Victoriesof Henry 
the Fifth” purports on the title-page to have been “acted by 


“The Cronicle History of Henry the fift, With his battell-! 
fought at Agin Court in France. Togither with Auntient | 
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less, we may perhaps take it for granted, that the “Henry | 


the King’s Majesty’s servants,’ even at so late a date as 1617, 
when the last edition of it made its appearance. Neverthe- 
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the fift, ’ played at Whitehall by the king’s servants, on 7th | 


Jan. 1605, was Shakespeare’s historical drama 
not be too much to presume, that most of the additions (Cho- 
russes excepted) included in the folio of 1623, were written in 
consequence of the selection of ‘‘ Henry V.” by the Master 
of the Revels for representation before James I. ; 

Our opinion, then, is that Shakespeare did not originally 
write his ‘‘ Henry V.”’ by any means as we find it in the folio 
of 1623, and that it was first produced without various scenes 
and speeches subsequently written and introduced: we are 
perfectly convinced that the three quarto editions of 1600, 
1602, and 1608 do not at all contain the play as it was acted 
in the first instance; but were hastily made up from notes 
taken at the theatre during the performance, subsequently 
patched together. Now and then we meet with a few con- 
secutive lines, similar to the authentic copy, but in general 
the text is miserably mangled and disfigured. "We might find 

roofs in support of our position in every part of the play, 
but as in his “Twenty quartos” Steevens has reprinted that 
of 1608, it will be needless to select more than a single speci- 
men. We give the text as we find it, literatim, in the quarto, 
1600, from the copy in the Library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire: our extract is from Act i.sc. 2, the speech of the King, 
just before the French Ambassadors are called in :— 

‘* Call in the messenger sent from the Dolphin, 
And by your aid, the noble sinewes of our land 
France being ours, weele bring it to our awe, 
Or break it all in pieces: 
Eyther our Chronicles shal with full mouth speak 
Freely of our acts, 
Or else like toonglesse mutes 
Not worshipt with a paper epitaph.” 

Such is the speech as it is abridged and corrupted in the 
quarto, 1600: the correct text, as contained in the folio of 
1623, may be found in this edition. 

It not unfrequently happened that the person who took 
down the lines as the actors delivered them, for the purpose 
of publishing the quarto, 1600, misheard what was said, and 
used wrong words which in sound nearly resembled the right : 
thus, earlier in the same scene, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
says, according to the folio, 1623, 

““They of those Marches, gracious sovereign, 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers.”? 
In the quarto, 1600, the materials for which were probably 
surreptitiously obtained at the theatre, the passage is thus 
given :— 
““The Marches, gracious soveraigne, shalbe sufficient 
To guard your England from the pilfering borderers.” 


We might multiply instances of the same kind, but we do 
not think there can be any reasonable doubt upon the point. 

The quartos, as we have stated, contain no hint of the 
Chorusses, but a passage in that which precedes Act v. cer- 
tainly relates to the expedition of the Earl of Essex to Ireland, 
between the 15th April and the 28th Sept. 1599, and must 
have been written during his absence :— 

“As, by a lower but loving likelihood, 
Were now the general of our gracious empress 
(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him.” 

The above lines were, therefore, composed between the 15th 
April and the 28th Sept. 1599, and most likely the Chorusses 
formed part of the piece as originally acted, although the 
short-hand writer did not think it a necessary portion of the 
performance to be included in the€arliest quarto, 1600, which 
was to be brought on with great speed; and perhaps the 
length of these and other recitations might somewhat baffle 
his skill. Upon this supposition, the question when Shake- 
spéare wrote his ‘‘ Henry V.” is brought to a narrow point; 
and confirmed as it is by the omission of all mention of the 
play by Meres, ?n his Palludis Tamia, 1598, we need feel lit- 


tle doubt that his first sketch came from the pen of Shake- | 


speare, for performance at the Globe theatre, early in the 
summer of 1599. The enlarged drama, as it stands in the 
folio of 1623, we are disposed to believe was not put into the 
complete shape in which it has there come down to us, until 
shortly before the date when it was played at Court. 


FIRST PART OF KING HENRY VI. 


“The first Part of Henry the Sixt” was printed originally in 
the folio of 1628, where it occupies twenty-four pages ; viz. 
from p. 96 to p. 119 inclusive, in the division of His 
tories.” It was reprinted in the folios 1632, 1664, and 1685. 


; and it may | earlict edition of it in any shape, or in any 
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Tuis historical drama is first found in the folio of 1623: no 
degree of imper- | 
fectness, has been discovered. Of the second and third parts | 
of “Henry VI,” copies in quarto, under different. titles, | 
lengthened in some speeches, and abbreviated in others, are | 
extant; but the first part of ‘‘ Henry VI.” appeared originally | 
in the collected edition of“ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Come- | 
dies, Histories, and Tragedies,” put forth under the care of | 
his fellow-actors, Heminge and Condell. j 

This single fact is sufficient, in our mind, to establish | 
Shakespeare’s claim to the authorship of it, even were we te | 
take Malone’s assertion for granted (which we are by no| 
means inclined to do) that the internal evidence is all opposed | 
to that claim. Wher Heminge and Condell published the! 
folio of 1628, many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, authors, } 
actors, and auditors, were alive ; and the player-editors, if they 
would have been guilty of the dishonesty, would hardly have 
committed the folly of inserting a play in their volume which | 
was not-his production, and perhaps well known to have 
been the work of some rival dramatist. If we imagine the fre- | 
quenters of theatres to have been comparatively ignorant upon 
such a point, living authors and living actors must have been 
aware of the truth, and in the face of these Hemingé and Condell 
would not have ventured to appropriate to Shakespeare what 
had really come from the pen of another. That tricks of the 
kind were sometimes played by fraudulent booksellers, in 
publishing single plays, is certainly true; but Heminge and 
Condell- were actors of repute, and men of character: they | 
were presenting to the world, in an important volume, scat- 
tered performances, in order_to ‘keep the memory of so 
worthy a friend and fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare, ” 
and we cannot believe that they would have ficluded any 
drama to which he had no title. In all probability they had 
acted with Shakespeare in the first part of “Henry VI. :” 
they had received his instructions and directions from time 
to time with reference to the performance of it, and they must 
almost necessarily have been acquainted with the real state | 
of the property in it. 

Our opinion is therefore directly adverse to that of Malone, 
who, having been “long struck with the many evident 
Shakespeareanisms in these plays,” afterwards came to the 
conclusion that he had been entirely mistaken, and that none | 
of these peculiarities were to be traced in the first part of | 
“ Henry vr :”? “Y am, therefore (he added), decisively of | 
opinion, that this play was not written by Shakespeare.” To | 
support this notion, he published a ‘‘ Dissertation on the 
Three Parts of King Henry VI.,” in which he argued that | 
the first part was not only not the authorship of Shakespeare 
but that it was not written by the same persons who had 
composed the second and third parts of “ Henry Vi 

With reference to the question, how far and at what time | 
Shakespeare became connected with the plays, known as the | 
three parts of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” it is necessary to observe, that 
it was very usual in the time of our great dramatist, for one 
poet to take up the production of another, and, by making 
additions to and improvements in it, to appropriate it to his | 
own use, or to the use of the theatre to which he belonged. | 
This practice applied to the works of living as well as of dead 
poets, and it has been conjectured that when Robert Greene, | 
in his ‘‘Groatsworth of Wit,” 1592, spoke of Shakespeare, as i 
“the only Shake-scene in a country,” and as “an upstart | 
crow beautified with our feathers,” he alluded chiefly to the | 
manner in which Shakespeare had employed certain dramas, | 
by Greene and others, as the foundation of his three parts of | 
“Henry VI.” These certain dramas were some undiscovered } 
original of the first part of ‘Henry VJ.;” the first part of | 
‘The Contention betwixt the-Two Famous Houses of York | 
and Lancaster,” 1600; and ‘The True Tragedy of Richard | 
Duke of York,” 1595. It was by making additions, altera- | 
tions, and improvements in these three pieces, that Shake- | 
speare’s name became associated with them as their author, | 
and hence the player-editors felt themselves justified in in- ; 
serting them among his other works in the folio of 1628. i 

There are two other theories respecting the elder plays we | 
have mentioned, neither of them, as it seems to us, supported 
by sufficient testimony. One of them is, that the first part | 
of “Henry VI.,”’ as it is contained in the folio of 1628, the | 
first part of the ‘ Contention,” 1594, and the ‘‘Trne Tra- | 
gedy, ’? 1595, were in fact predation by Shakespeare him- | 
self, which he subsequently enlarged and corrected: the | 
other theory is, that the two latter were early editions of the 
same dramas that we find in the folio, and that the imper- | 
fections or variations in the quarto impressions are to be ac- | 
counted for by the surreptitious manner in which the manu- | 
script, from which they were printed, was obtained by the 
vuole aikoter In support of the first of these opinions, little 
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better than conjecture can be produced, contradicted by the 

expressions of Greene in 1592, as far as those expressions 

apply to these plays; and with regard to the second opinion, 

in some places the quarto editions of the first part of the | 
“Contention” and the ‘‘‘frue Tragedy” are fuller, by many | 
lines, than the copy in the folio, 1628, which would hardly 

have been the case, had the dialogue been taken down in 

short-hand, and corrected by memory: 1n the next place, the 

speeches have such a degree of completeness and regularity 

as to render it very improbable that they were obtained by so 

uncertain and imperfect an expedient. We think it most 

likely that the first part of “ Henry VI.” was founded upon a 

previous play, although none such has been brought to hight: 

and that the materials for the seecnd and third parts of 

‘Henry VI.” were mainly derived from the older dramas of 

the first part of “The Contention betwixt the [wo Famous 

Houses of York and Lancaster,” and “ The True Tragedy of 

Richard Duke of York.” 

Although no such drama has come down to us, we know, 
on the authority of Henslowe’s Diary, that there was a play 
called ‘*Harey the VI.” acted on 8d Mareh, 1591-2, and so 
popular as to have been repeated twelve times. This was, 
perhaps, the piece which Shakespeare subsequently altered 
and improved, and to which Nash alludes in his ‘‘ Pierce 
Penniless,”” 1592 (sign. H. 2.), where he speaks of ‘brave 
Talbot” having been made ‘‘to triamph again on the stage,” 
after having been two hundred years in his tomb. Malone 
(Shakespeare, by Boswell, vol. iii, p. 298.) concludes deci- 
sively in the ‘affirmative on both these points, forgetting, 
however, that the “ Harey the VI.” acted by Henslowe’s com- 
pany, might ‘possibly be a play got up and represented in con- 
sequence of the success of the drama in the authorship of 
which Shakespeare was concerned. 

If our great dramatist founded his first part of ‘ Henry VI.” 
upon the play produced by Henslowe’s company, of course, it 
could not have been written until after Mareh, 1592; but with 
regard to the precise date of its composition we must remain 
in uncertainty. Malone’s later notion was, as we have already 
observed, that Shakespeare’s hand was not to be traced in 
any part of it; but Steevens ealled attention to several re- 
markable coincidences of expression, and passages might be 
pointed out so much in the spirit and character of Shake- 
speare, that we cannot conceive them to have come from any 
other pen. Coleridge has instanced the opening of the play 
as unlike Shakespeare’s metre (Lit. Remains, vol. ii. p. 184.) : 
he was unquestionably right; but he did not advert to the 
fact, of which there is the strongest presumptive evidence, 
that more than one author was engaged on the work. The 
very discordance of style forms part of the proof; and in his 
lectures in 1815, Coleridge adduced many lines which he be- 
lieved must have been written by Shakespeare. 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY VIL 


“The second Part of Henry the Sixt, with the death of the 
Good Duke Hymfrey,” was first printed in the folio of 1628, 
where it occupies twenty-seven pages; viz. from p. 120 to 
p- 146 inclusive, in the division of ‘‘ Histories.” It fills the 

_same place in the subsequent folio impressions. 


Tue “history” is an alteration of a play printed in 1594, 
under the following title: “‘ The First part of the Contention 
betwixt the two famous houses of Yorke and Laneaster, with 
the death of the good Duke Humphrey: And the banishment 
and death of the Duke of Suffolke, and the Tragicall end of 
the proud Cardinall of Winchester, with the notable Rebellion 
of Iacke Cade: And the Duke of Yorkes first claime unto the 
Crowne. London Printed by Thomas Creed, for Thomas 


Millington, and are to be sold at his shop under Saint Peter’s | 


Chureh in Cornwall. 1594.’ By whom it was written we 
have no information; but it was entered on the Stationers’ 
Registers on the 12th March, 1598, Millington published a 
second edition of it in 1600: onthe 19th April, 1602, it was 
assigned by Millington to Tho. Pavier, and we hear of it 
again, in the Stationers’ Register, merely as ‘‘ Yorke and 
Lancaster,” on the 8th November, 1630. 

The name of Shakespeare was not connected with ‘the 
first part of the Contention,” until about the year 1619, when 


wished to have it believed, that the old play was the produc- 
tion of our great dramatist. 

Shakespeare’s property, according to our present notions, 
was only in the additions and improvements he introduced, 


| which are included in the folio of 1623. In Act. iv. se. 1, is 


a line necessarily taken from ‘the first part of the Conten- 
tion,” a8 the sense, without it, is incomplete; but the old 
play has many passages which Shakespeare rejected, and the 
murder of Duke Humphrey is somewhat differently managed. 
In general, however, Shakespeare adopted the whole conduct 
of the story, and did not think it necessary to correct the ob- 
vious historical errors of the original. 

It is impossible to assign a date to this play excepting by 
eenjecture. Its success, perhaps, led to the entry at Station- 
ers’ Hall of the older play in March, 1593, and to its appear- 
ance from the press In 1594. 


THIRD PART OF KING HENRY VI. 


‘‘'The third Part of Henry the Sixt, with the death of the 
Duke of Yorke,” was first printed in the folio of 1623, where 
it occupies twenty-six pages, in the division of “ Histories,” 
viz. from p. 147 to p. 172, inclusive, pages 165 and 166 being 
misprinted 167 and 168, so that these numbers are twice 
inserted. The error is corrected in the folio, 1682. The 
play is also contained in the folios of 1664 and 1685. 


Non of the commentators ever saw the first edition of the 
drama upon which, we may presume, Shakespeare founded 
his third part of ‘‘Henry VI.:” it bears the following title :— 
“The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, and the death 
of the good King Henrie the Sixt, with the whole contention 
betweene the two houses Lancaster and Yorke, as it was sun- 
drie times acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Pem- 
brooke his-seruants. Printed at London by P. 8. for Thomas 
Millington, and are to be sold at his shoppe under Saint 
Peters Church in Cornwal. 1595.” 8vo. This play, like ‘‘the 
First Part of the Contention,” was reprinted for the same 
bookseller in 1600, 4to. About the year 1619 a re-impression 
of both plays was published by T. P.; and the name of 
Shakespeare, as has been already observed in our Introduc- 
tion to “‘ Henry VI.” part ii., first appears in connection with 
| these * histories” in that edition. 

Believing that Shakespeare was not the writer of “The 
First Part of the Contention,” 1594, nor of ‘* The True Tra- 
gedy of Richard Duke of York, 1595, and that Malone estab- 
lished: his position, that Shakespeare only enlarged and altered 
them, it becomes a question by whom they were produced. 
Chalmers, who possessed the only known copy of “ The True 
Tragedy,” 1595, without seria assigned that piece ¢o Chris- 
topher Marlow’. Although there is no ground whatever for 
giving it to Marlowe, there is some reason for suppo..ing that 
it came from the pen of Robert Greene. 

In the Introduction to ‘‘ Henry VI.” part i., we alluded, as 
far as was there necessary, to the language of Greene, when 
speaking of Shakespeare in his ‘‘ Groatsworth of Wit,” 1592. 
This tract was not published until after the death of its author 
in Sept. 1592, when it appeared under the editorship of Henry 
Chettle?; and what follows is the whole that relates to our 
great dramatist :—“ Yea, trust them not; for there is an up- 
start crow beautified with our feathers, that with his tiger’s 
heart, wrapp’d in a player's hide, supposes he is as well able 
to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you; and being 
an absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his own conceit the 
only Shakescene in a countrey.” (Dyce’s Edit. of Greene’s 
Works, I. Ixxxi.) In this extract, although Greene talks of 
‘San upstart crow beautified with our feathers,” he seems to 
have referred principally to his own works, and to the manner 
/in which Shakespeare had availed himself of them. ‘This 

opinion is peeps confirmed by two lines in a tract called 
“Greene’s Funerals,” by R. B., 1594, where the writer is 
adverting to the obligations of other authors to Greene :— 


“Nay more. the men that so eclips’d his fame 
Purloin’d his plumes—can they deny the same ?” 


Here R. B. nearly adopts Greene’s words, “‘ beautified with 


our feathers,” and applies to him individually what Greene 
perhaps to avoid the charge of egotism and vanity, had stated 


# i RS hee ss \ Pies a “4 
t. P. (Thomas E avier) printed a new edition of the first, and more generally. It may be mentioned, also, as a confirmatory 
what he called “ the second, part” of the same play, with the | circumstance, that the words “‘tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a 


name of ‘‘ William Shakspeare, Gent.” upon the general title- 


page. The object of Pavier was no donbt fraudulent: he 


playeys hide,” in our extract from the ‘t Groatsworth of 
Jit,” are a repetition, with the omission of an interjection and 


1 Chettle acknowledges the important share he had in the publica- | made for the Percy Soci itori i 
; A ect Shoe 3 e sy Society, under the editorial care of Mr. Rimbault 
tion of ‘The Groatsworth of Wit,’? in his “Kind-heart’s Dream,” |In his address othe “ Gentlemen Readers,” Chettle apologizes to 


which was printed at the close of 1592, or in the beginning of 1593. | Shakespeare (not by name) for having been instrumental! in the pub- 


Gee the excellent reprint of this very curious and interesting tract 


lication of Greene’s attack upon him. 
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the change of a word, of a line in ‘‘ The True Tragedy,” 1595, 


“QO! tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a woman’s hide.” 


Thus Greene, when charging Shakespeare with having ap- 
propriated his plays, parodies a line of his own, as if to show 
the particular productions to which he alluded!. 

Another fact tends to the same conclusion: it is a striking 
coincidence between a passage in ‘The True Tragedy” and 
some lines in one of Greene’s acknowledwed dramas, ‘ Al- 
phonsus, King of Arragon,” printed, in 1599, by Thomas 
Creed, the same printer who, in 1594, had produced from his 
press an edition of ‘The First Par. of the Contention.” In 
** Alphonsus” the hero kills Flamirius, his enemy, and thus 
addresses the dying man :— 

““Go, pack thee hence unto the Stygian lake, 
And make report unto thy traitorous sire, 
How well thou hast enjoy’d the diadem, 
Which he by treason set upon thy head: 
And tf he ask thee who did send thee down, 
Alphonsus say, who now must wear thy crown.” 


In “The True Tragedy,” 1595, Richard, while stabbing 
Henry VI. a second time, exclaims, 


“Tf any spark of life remain in thee, 
Down, down to hell; and say I sent thee thither.” 


Shakespeare, when altering ‘“‘ The True Trevedy” for his 
own theatre, (for, as originally composed, it had been played 
by the Earl of Pembroke’s servants, for whom Greene was in 
the habit of writing) adopted the line, 


“*O tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a woman’s hide,” 
without the change of a letter, and the couplet last quoted 
with only a very slight variation ; 


“Tf any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell; and say I sent thee thither.” 


As in “Henry VI.” part ii., Shakespeare availed himself 
of ‘The First Part of the Contention,” 1594, so in ‘ Henry 
VI.” part iii., he applied to his own purposes much of “The 
True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York,” 1595. He made, 
however, considerable omissions, as well as large additions, 
and in the last two Acts he sometimes varied materially from 
the conduct of the story as he found it in the older play. One 
improvement may be noticed, as it shows the extreme es 
city of our stage just before what we may consider Shake- 
speare’s time; and it is to be ascertained by comparing two 
scenes of his ‘‘ Henry VI.” part iii., (Act iv. se. 2 and 8) with 
a portion of “ The True Tragedy.”” In. the older play, War- 
wick, Oxford, and Clarence, aided by a party of soldiers, 
standing on one part of the stage, concert a plan for surpris- 
ing Edward IV. in his tent on another part of the stage. 
Having resolved upon the enterprise, they merely cross the 
boards of Edward’s encampment, the audience being required 
to suppose that the assailing party had travelled from their 
own quarters in order to arrive at Edward’s tent. Shake- 
speare showed his superior judgment by changing the place, 
and by interposing a dialogue between the Watchmen, who 
ere the King’s tent. Robert Greene, in his “Pinner of 

akefield,’ (See “Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the 
Stage,” vol. iil. p. 868.) relied on the imagination of his audi- 
tors, exactly in the same way as the author of ‘‘The True 
Tragedy.” 

Itis to be observed of ‘Henry VI.” part iii., as was re- 
marked in the Introduction to the second part of the same 
play, that a line, necessary to the sense, was omitted in the 
olio, 1623, and has been introduced into our text from “ The 
True Tragedy,” 1595. It occurs in Act ii. se. 6, and it was, 
probably, accidentally omitted by the copyist of the manu- 
script from which Shakespeare’s “history,” as it appears in 
the folio, was printed. 


KING RICHARD III. 


“The Tragedy of King Richard the third. Containing, His 
treacherous Plots against his brother Clarence: the pittie- 
full murther of his innocent nephewes: his tyrannicall vsur- 


1 There is a trifling fact connected with ‘“‘ Henry VI.” part i, a no- 
tice of which ought not to be omitted, when considering the question 
of the authorship of some yet undiscovered original, upon which that 
play might be founded. In Act v. sc. 3, these two lines occur :— 

“She ’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won.” 
The last of these lines is inserted in Greene’s “Planetomachia,”’ 
printed as early as 1585. In ‘The First Part of the Contention” a 
pirate is mentioned, who is introduced into another of Greene’s pro- 
ductions. 

2 By the title-pages of the four earliest editions on the opposite leaf, 

it will be seen, that it was professed by Andrew Wise, that the play 


pation: with the whole course of his detested life, and 
most deserned death. As it lath beene lately Acted by the 
Right honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. At 
London, Printed by Valentine Sims, for Andrew Wise, 
dwelling in Paules Chureh-yard, at the signe of the Angell, 
1597.” 4to. 47 leaves. 

“The Tragedie of King Richard the third. Conteining 
his treacherous Plots against his brother Clarence: the 
pitiful murther of his innocent Nephewes: his tyrannical 
vsurpation : with the whole course of his detested life, and 
most deserued death. As it hath beene lately Acted by the 
Right honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. By 
William Shake-speare. London Printed by Thomas Creede, 
for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules Chureh-yard, at the 
signe of the Angell. 1598.” 4to. 47 leaves. 

‘“‘The Tragedie of King Richard the third. Conteining his 
treacherous Plots against his brother Clarence : the pittifull 
murther of his innocent Nephewes : his tyrannicall vsurpa- 
tion: with the whole course of his detested life, and most 
deserued death. As it hath bene lately Acted by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. Newly 
augmented, By William Shakespeare. London Printed by 
Thomas Creede, for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules 
(bureh-yard; at the signe of the Angell. 1602.” 4to. 46 

eaves. 

“The Tragedie of King Richard the third. Conteining his 
treacherous Plots against his brotner Clarence: the pittifull 
murther of his innocent Nephewes : his tyrannicall vsurpa- 
tion: with the whole course of his detested life, and most 
deserued death. As it hath bin lately Actetl by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. Newly 
augmented, by William Shake-speare. London, Printed 
by Thomas Creede, and are to be sold: by Matthew Lawe, 
dwelling in Paules Church-yard, at the signe of the Foxe, 
near 8. Austins gate, 1605.”” 4to. 46 leaves. 

In the folio of 1628, ‘‘ The Tragedy of Richard the Third: 
with the Landing of the Earle of Richmond, and the Bat- 
tell at Bosworth Field,” occupies thirty-two pages; viz. 
from p. 178 to p. 204 inclusive. There is no material varia- 
tion in the later folios. 


Tue popularity of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard the Third” must 
have been great, judging only from the various quarto editions 
which preceded the publication of it in the folio of 1628. It 
engines came out.in 1597, without the name of the author: 
it was reprinted in 1598, with ‘by William Shake-speare” 
on the title-page, and again in 16022, ali three impressions 
having been made for the same bookseller, Andrew Wise. 
On the 27th June, 1603, it was assigned to Mathew Lawe, as 
appears by an entry in the Stationers’ Registers ; accordingly, 
he published the fourth edition of it with the date of 1605: 
the fifth edition was printed for the same bookseller in 16183. 
This seems to have been the last time it came out in quarto, 
anterior to its appearance in the first folio‘; but after that 
date, three other quarto impressions are known, viz. in 1624, 
1629, and 1634, and it is remarkable that these were all mere 
reprints of the earlier quartos, not one of them including any 
| of the passages which the player-editors of the folio first in- 
;serted in their volume. This fact might show that the pub- 
|lishers of the Jater quartos did not know that there were any 
material variations between the earlier quartos and the folio, 
that they did not think them of importance, or that the pro- 
jJectors of the folio were considered to have some species of 
copyright in the additions. These additions, extending in 
one instance to more than fifty lines, are pointed out in our 
notes. It will also be found that more than one speech in 
the folio is unintelligible without aid from the quartos; and 
for some other characteristic omissions, particularly for one 
}in Act iv. se, 2, it is not possible to account. 

With respect to the additions in the folio of 1623, we have 
no means of ascertaining whether they formed part of the 
original play. Stevens was of opinion that the quarto, 1597, 
contained a better text than the folio: such is not our 
opinion; for though the quarto sets right several doubtful 
matters, it is not well printed, even for-a production of that 


a reprint of the previous impressions of 1697 and 1598, for the same 
bookseller. It is possible that the augmentations observable in the 
folio of 1623 were made shortly before 1602, and that Wise wished it 
to be thought, that his edition of that year contained them. The 
quarto reprints, subsequent to that of 1602, all purport to have been 
“newly augmented.” 

3 Malone gives the date 1612, andin his copy at Oxford the last 
figure is blurred. The title-page in no respect differs from that of 
1605, excepting that the play is said to have been “‘acted by the 
King’s Majesty’s servants.” They were not so called, until after 
May, 1603. : 

4 An impression in 1622 is mentioned in some lists, but the exist- 


m 1602, had been “newly augmented,” although it was in fact only | ence of a copy of that date is doubtful. 
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day, and bears marks of having been brought out in haste, 
and from an imperfect manuscript. The copy of the “‘ his- 
tory” in the folio of 1623 was in some places a reprint of the 
quarto, 1602, as several obvious errors of the press are re- 
peated, right for ‘ fight,” helps for ‘“helms,” &. For the ad- 
ditions, a manuscript was no doubt employed ; and the va- 
riations in some scenes, partieglarly near the middle of the 
lay, are so numerous, anc Z 
it is probable a transcript belonging to the theatre was there 
consulted. 
all the chief variations. 


The earliest entry in the Stationers’ Registers relating to | 


Shakespeare’s “ Richard the Third,” is in these terms :— 
«20 Oct. 1597 
Andrew Wise] The Tragedie of Kinge Richard the Third, 

with the death of the Duke of Clarence.” 
This memorandum, probably, immediately preceded the 
ublication of the quarto, 1597. The only other entry, relat- 
ing to “Richard the Third” we have already mentioned, 


and the exact words of it may be seen in a note to our Intro- | 


duction to ‘“ Richard the Second.” 


It is certain that there was a historical drama upon some | 
of the events of the reign of Richard III. anterior to that of | 


Shakespeare. T. Warton quoted Sir John Harington’s 
 Apologie for Poetry,” prefixed to his translation of Ariosto 


in 1591, respecting a tragedy of “ Richard the Third,”’ acted | 


at St. John’s, Cambridge, which would “have moved Pha- 
laris, the tyrant, and terrified all tyrannous-minded men ;” 
and Steevens adduced Heywood’s ‘“ Apology for Actors!,” 
1612, to the same effect, without apparently being aware that 
Heywood was ‘professedly only repeating the words of Har- 
ington. Both those authors, however, referred to a Latin 
drama on the story of Richard III., written by Dr. Legge, 
and acted at Cambridge before 1583. Steevens followed up 
his quotation from Heywood by the copy of an entry in the 
Stationers’ Registers, dated June 19, 1594, relating to an 
English play on the same subject. When Steevens wrote, 


and for many years afterwards, it was not known that such a | 
drama had éver been printed; but in 1821 Boswell reprinted | 


a bags fragment of it (with many errors) from a copy want- 
ing the commencement. A perfect copy of this very Tare 

lay is in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, and from 
it we transcribe the following title-page :-— 

“The true Tragedie of Richard the third: Wherein is 
showne the death of Edward the fourth, with the smothering 
of the two yoong Princes in the Tower: With a lamentable 
ende of Shore’s wife, an example for all wicked women. 
And lastly, the coniunction ind ioyning of the two noble 
Houses, Lancaster and Yorke. As it was playd by the 
Queenes Maiesties Players. London Printed by Thomas 
Creede, and are to be sold by William Barley, at his shop in 
Newgate Market, neare Christ Church doore. 1594.” 

This title-page so nearly corresponds with the entry in the 
Stationers’ Registers?, as to leave no doubt that the latter re- 
ferred to the former. The piece itself, as a literary composi- 
tion, deserves little remark, but as a drama it possesses se- 
veral peculiar features. 


before it came from Creede’s press. 
dialogue between Truth and Poetry :— 


" Poets arab, well met. 
ruth. Thankes, Poetrie: w ge? 
ates ade tas rack hat makes thou upon a stage? 
“ Truth. Then, will I adde bodies to the shadowes. 
Therefore depart, and give Truth leave 
To shew her pageant. 
“ Poet. Why, will Truth bea Player? 
“ Truth. No; but Tragedia like for to present 
A Tragedie in England done but late, 
That will revive the hearts of drooping mindes. 
“ Poet. Whereof ? 
“< Truth. Marry, thus.” 


Hence Truth proceeds with a sort of argument of the 
but before the Induction begins, the ghost of George, 


now before us :— 


Bug : E 
Cresse cruor sanguinis, satietur sanguine cresse, 
Quod spero scitio. Q scitio, scitio, vendicta!” 


the corrections so frequent, that | q 


Our text is that of the folio, with due notice of | 


: } Tt is in some respects unlike any 
relic of the kind, and was evidently written several years 
It opens with a singular 


lay 5 | 
iy uke 
0 : arence, had passed over the stage, delivering two lines 
as he went, which we give precisely as in the original copy 


' ng the death of Edward IV., and the whole story is thence- 
\forward most inartificially and clumsily eonducted, with a 
total disregard of dates, facts, and places, by characters Im- 
perfectly drawn and ill sustained. Shore’s wife plays 2_con= 
spieuous part; and the tragedy does not finish with the 
battle of Bosworth Field, but is carried on subsequently, 
although the plot. is clearly at an end. The conclusion 1s 
wite as remarkable as the commencement. After the death 
| of Richard, Report (a personification like some of those in the 
| old Moralities) enters, and holds a dialogue with a Page, to 


|inform the audience of certain matters not exhibited ; and 
‘after along seene between Richmond, the Queen mother, 
Princess Elizabeth, &c., two Messengers enter, and, mixin 
with the personages of the play, detail the suecession of 
events and of monarchs from the death of Richard until the 
accession of Elizabeth. The Queen mother then comes for- 
ward, and pronounces an elaborate panegyric upon Elizabeth, 
ending with these lines :— 

| “For which, if ere her life be taen away, 

God grant her soule may live in heaven for aye; 

For if her Graces dayes be brought to end, 

Your hope is gone, on whom did peace depend.” 


As in this sort of epilogue no allusion is made to the 
Spanish Armada, though other public events of less promi- 
nence are touched upon, we may perhaps infer that the 
drama was written before the year 1588. 

The style in which it is composed also deserves observation: 
it is partly in prose, partly in heavy blank-verse, (such as 
was penned before Marlowe had introduced his improve- 
ments, and Shakespeare had adopted and advanced them) 
partly in sehaylleble rhyming couplets, and stanzas, and 
eae in the long fourteen-syllable metre, which seems to 
nave been popular even before prose was employed upon our 
stage. In every point of view it may be asserted, that few 
more curious dramatic relics exist in our language. It is per- 
haps the most ancient printed specimen of composition for a 
public theatre, of which the subject was derived from Eng- 
lish history. 

Boswell asserts that “The True Tragedy of Richard the 
Third” had ‘ evidently been used and read by Shakespeare,” 
but we cannot trace any resemblances, but such as were pro- 
bably purely accidental, and are merely trivial. Two persons 
could hardly take up the same period of our annals, as the 
ground-work of a drama, without some coincidences ; but 
there is no point, either in the conduct of the plot or in the 
language in which it is clothed, where our great dramatist 
does not show his measureless superiority. The portion of 
the story in which the two plays make the nearest approach 
to each otHer, is just before the murder of the princes, where 
Richard strangely takes a page into his confidence respecting 
the fittest agent for the purpose. 

It is not to. be concluded, because the title-page of “ The 
True Tragedy of Richard the Third”’ expresses that it was 
acted “by the Queen’s Majesty’s Players,” that it was the 
association to which Shakespeare belonged, and which he- 
came “the King’s Players” after James I. ascended the 
throne. In 1588, the Queen selected a company from the 
theatrical servants of several of her nobility ; (Hist. of Engl. 
Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. i. 2545) and in 1590 there 
were two companies, called “her Majesty’s Players,” one 
under the management of Laneham, and the other of Lau- 
rence Dutton. By one of these companies ‘‘ The True Tra- 
gedy of Richard the Third” must haye been performed. 
Until the death of Elizabeth, the association to which Shake- 
speare was attached was usually called “ the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Servants.” 

In the “ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” p. 121, it is shown 
that Henslowe’s company, subsequent to 1599, was either in 
possession of a play upon the story of Richard HL., or that 
some ofthe poets he employed were engaged upon sucha 
drama. From the sketch of five scenes, there inserted, we 
may judge that it was a distinct performance from ‘* The 
|'True Tragedy of Richard the Third.” By an entry in Hen- 
slowe’s Diary, dated 22d June, 1602, we learn that Ben Jon- 
| gon received 102. in earnest of a play called ‘‘ Richard Crook- 
| back,” and for certain additions he was to make to Kyd’s 
| Spanish Tragedy. Considering the success of Shakespeare’s 


‘Richard the Third,” and the active contention, at certain 


The drama itself afterwards opens with a scene represent-| periods, between the company to which Shakespeare be- 


1 Stevens callsit “The Actors’ Vindication,” as indeed it was enti 


tled when it was republished (with alterati i i 

wh iblishe ations and insertions) by | 
Canwagns the Comedian, without date, but during the Civil Wake. 
See the reprint of this tract by the Shakespeare Society, the text being | 


taken from the first impression. 
2 It is as follows, being rather unusually particular :— 


with the Smotheringe of the twoo Princes in the Tower, with 
a lamentable End of Shores wife, and the conjunction of the 
twoo Houses of Lancaster and York. 
3 This new fact in the history of our early drama and theatres, we 
| owe to Mr. Peter Cunningham, who establishes it beyond contradic 
| tion, in his interesting and important volume of “‘ Extracts from the 


Tho. Creede] An Enterlude entitled the Tragedie of Richard Accounts of the Revels at Court,” printed for the Shakespeare So- 


the Third, wherein is showen the Death of Edward the Fourthe, | ciety. 
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longed, and that under the management of Henslowe, it 
may be looked upon as singular, that the latter should have 
been without a drama on that portion of English history 
until after 1599; and it is certainly not less singular, that as 
late as 1602 Ben Jonson should have been occupied in writ- 
ing a new play upon the subject. Possibly, about that date 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard the Third” had been revived with 
the additions; and hence the employment of Jonson on a 
rival drama, andthe publication of the third edition of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy after an interval of four years. : 

Malone was of opinion that Shakespeare wrote “ Richard 
the Third ” in 1598, but did not adduce a particle of evidence, 
and none in fact exists. We should be disposed to place it 
somewhat nearer the time of publication. 


KING HENRY VIII. 


“The Famous History of the Life of King Henry the Eight,” 


was first printed in the folio of 1623, where it oceupies 
ene og t pages; viz. from p. 205 to p. 232, inclusive. 
It is the last play in the division of ‘‘ Histories.” It fills 


the same place in the later impressions in the same form. 


THe principal question, in relation to Shakespeare’s 
“ Henry the Eighth,” is, when it was written. We are’ satis- 
yi ento, D 


fied, both by the internal and external evidence, that it| 


ae from the poet’s pen after James I. had ascended the 
throne. 

Independently of the whole character of the drama, which 
was little calculated to please Elizabeth, it seems to us that 
Cranmer’s prophecy, in Act v. sc. 4, is quite decisive. There 
the ees first speaks of Elizabeth, and of the advantages de- 
rived from her rule, and then proceeds in the clearest 
manner to notice her successor :— 


“Nor shall this peace sleep with her: but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phenix, 
Her ashes new create another heir, 
As great in estimation as herself; 
So shall she leave her blessedness to one 
{When heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness) 
Who from the sacred ashes of her honour 
Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 
And so stand fix’d.” 


Ingenuity cannot pervert these lines to any other meaning ; 
but it has been said that they, and some others which follow 
them, were a subsequent introduction; and, moreover, that 
they were the work of Ben Jonson, on some revival of the 
play in the reign of James IJ. There does not exist the 
slightest evidence to establish either proposition. Any per- 
son, reading the whole of Cranmer’s speech at the christening, 
can hardly fail to perceive such an entireness and sequence 
of thoughts and words in it, as to make it very unlikely 
that it was not dictated by the same intellect, and written 
by the same pen. 
that ‘‘Henry the Eighth ’’ was produced before the death of 
Elizabeth ; and finding the passage we have quoted directly 
in the teeth of this supposition, they charged it as a subse- 
quent addition, fixed the authorship of it upon a different 
poet, and printed it within brackets. 

As to external evidence, there is one fact which has never 
had sufficient importance given to it. We allude to the fol- 
lowing memorandum in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company :— 


12 Feb. 1604 
“Nath. Butter] Yf he-get good allowance for the En- 
terlude of K. Henry 8th before he begyn to print it ; 
and then procure the wardens hands to yt for the 
entrance of yt: he is to have the same for his copy.” 


Chalmers: asserted, without qualification, that this entry 
referred to a contemporaneous play by Samuel Rowley, under 
the title of ‘When you see me you know me,” 1605; but 
the “enterlude ” is expressly called in the entry ‘“K. Henry 
8th,” and we feel no hesitation in concluding that it referred 
to Shakespeare’s drama, which had probably been brought 
out at the Globe Theatre in the summer of 1604. The me- 
morandum, judging from its terms, seems to have been made, 
not at the instance of Nathaniel Butter, the bookseller, but 


Malone and others made up their minds | 


of the company to which Bhpbes peste belonged, and in order | 
1 


to prevent a surreptitious pub 
“12 Feb. 1604,” 
reckoning the 12 Feb. 1605, and at that date Butter had not 
begun to print ‘Henry the Eighth.” No edition of it is 


cation of the play. The 


was, of course, according’ to our present | 


known before it appeared in the folio of 1628, and we ma 
infer that Butter failed in getting ‘“‘ good allowance” with 
“the wardens’ hands to it.” 

The Globe Theatre was destroyed on 29th June, 1618, the 
thatch with which it was covered having been fired by the 
discharge of some small pieces of ordnance. (Ilist. of 
Dram, Poetry and the Stage, vol. iii. p. 298.) It has been 
stated by Howes, in his continuation of Stowe’s Chronicle, 


that the play then in a course of representation was ‘ Henry | 


the Eighth ;” but Sir Henry Wotton, who is very particular 
in his description of the calamity, asserts that the play was 
called ‘Allis True.” There is little doubt that he is right, 


because a ballad, printed on the occasion, has the burden of | 
The question | 


“All is True” at the end of every stanza. 
then is, whether this was Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry the Eighth” 
under a different title, or a different play? Sif Henry Wot- 
ton informs us in terms that it was ‘a new play,’ and as he 
was right in the title, we may have the more faith in his 
statement respecting the novelty of the performance. 

In the instance of “ Henry the Eighth,” as of many other 
works by our great drainatist, there is ground for believing 
that there existed a preceding play on the same story. Hen- 
slowe’s Diary affords us some curious and important evi- 
dence on this point, unknown to Malone. According to this 
authority two plays were written in the year 1601 for the 


Earl of Nottingham’s players, on the events of the life of | 


Cardinal Wolsey, including necessarily some of the chief in- 
cidents of the reign of Henry VIII. These plays consisted 
of a first and second part, the one called ‘*The Rising of 
Cardinal Wolsey,” and the other, ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey.”” We 
collect that the last was produced first, and the success it met 
with on the stage was perhaps the occasion of the second 
drama, containing, in fact, the commencement of the story. 
Of this course of proceeding Henslowe’s Diary furnishes 
several other examples. 

The earliest entry relating to ‘Cardinal Wolsey,” (the 
second play in the order of the incidents, though the earliest 
in point of production) is dated 5th June, 1601, when Henry 
Chettle was paid 20s. “for writing the book of Cardinal 
Wolsey.” On the 14th July he was paid 40s. more on the 
same account, and in the whole, between 5th June and 17th 
July, he was paid 5/., as large a sum as he usually obtained 
for a new play. 


We have no positive testimony of the success of ‘ Cardi- | 


nal Wolsey,” of which Chettle was the sole author; but we 
are led to infer it, because very soon afterwards we find no 
fewer than four poets engaged upon the production of the 
drama under the title of ‘‘ The Rising of Cardinal Wolsey,” 
which, doubtless, related to his early life, and to his gradual 
advance in the fuvour of Henry VIII. These four poets were 
Drayton, Chettle, Munday, and Wentworth Smith; and so 
many pens, we may conjecture, were employed, that the play 
might be brought out with all dispatch, in order to follow up 
the popularity of what may be looked upon as the ae 
part of the same “history.” Another memorandum in Hen- 


slowe’s Diary tends to the same conclusion, for it appears | 


that the play was licensed piece-meal by the Master of the 
Revels, that it might be put into rehearsal us it proceeded, 
and represented immediately after it was finished. 

A farther point established by the same authority is, that 
Henslowe expended an unusual amount in getting up the 
drama. On the 10th Aug. 1601, he paid no less than 211. for 
“velvet, sattin, and taffeta’ for the dresses, a sum equal now 
to about 1007. Upon the costumes only, in the whole, 
considerably more than 2002. were laid out, reckoning the 
value of money in 1601 at about five times its value at 
present. 

We may conelude with tolerable certainty that Shakespeare 
wrote “Henry the Eighth” in the winter of 1603-4, and 
that it was first acted at the Globe soon «after the commence- 
ment of the season there, which seems to have begun to- 
wards the close of April, as soon as a theatre open to the 
weather could be conveniently employed. The coronation 
procession of Anne Bullen forms a prominent feature in the 
drama; and as the coronation of James I. and Anne of Den- 
mark took place on the 24th July, 1603, we may not unrea- 
sonably suppose that the audiences at the Globe were in- 
tended to be reminded of that event, and that the show, de- 
tailed with such unusual minuteness in the folio of 1623, was 
meant as a remote imitation of its splendour. The opinion, 
that Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry the Eighth” was undoubtedly 
written after the accession of James I., was expressed and 
printed by us nearly twenty years ago. The words ‘aged 
princess,”’ (no part of the imputed addition by Ben Jonson) 
would never have been used by Shakespeare during the life 
of Elizabeth. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


The Famous Historie of Troylus and Cresseid. Excellently 
expressing the beginning of their loues, with the conceited 
wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia. Written by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. London Imprinted by G. Eld for R. 
Bonian and H. Walley, and are to be sold at the spred Eagle 
in Paules Church-yeard, ouer against the great North doore. 
1609. 4to. 46 leaves. 

The Historie of Troylus and Cresseida. As it was acted by 
the Kings Maiesties seruants at the Globe. Written by 
William Shakespeare. London Imprinted by G. Eld for 
R. Bonian and H. Walley, and are to be sold at the spred 
Eagle in Paules Chureh-yeard, ouer against the great 
North doore. 1609. 4to. 45 leaves. : 

In the folio of 1623, ‘* The Tragedie of Troylus and Cressida” 
occupies twenty-nine pages, the Prologue filling the first 
page and the last being left blank. It retains its place in 
the later folios; but in that of 1685 the Prologue is placed 
at the head of the page on which the play commences. 

We will first state the facts respecting the early impressions 

of * Troilus and Cressida,’”’ and then make such observations 

upon them as seem necessary. 

The play was originally printed in 1609. It was formerly 
supposed that there were two editions in that year, but they 
were merely different issues of the same impression: the 
body of the work (with two exceptions, pointed out hereafter) 


is alike in each; they were from the types of the same | 


printer, and were published by the same booksellers. The 
title-pages, as may be seen on the opposite leaf, vary ma- 
terially: but there is another more remarkable alteration. 
On the title-page of the copies first cireulated, it is not stated 
that the drama had been represented by any company ; and 
in a sort of preface headed, ‘‘ A never Writer to an ever 
Reader. News,” it is asserted that it had never been ‘‘staled 
with the stage, never clapper-clawed with the palms of the 
vulgar ;”” in other words, that the play had not been acted. 
This was probably then true; but as ‘ Troilus and Cressida” 
was very soon afterwards brought upon the stage, it became 
necessary for the publishers to substitute a new title-page, 
and to suppress their preface: accordingly a re-issue of the 
same edition took place, by the title-page of which it ap- 
eared, that the play was printed ‘as it was acted by the 
<ing’s Majesty’s servants at the Globe.” 

In the Stationers’ Registers are two entries, of distinct dates, 
relating to a play, or plays, called, ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida :” 
they are in the following terms :— 

‘7 Feb. 1602-8 
“Mr. Roberts] The booke of Troilus and Cresseda, as 
yt is acted by my Lo. Chamberlens men.”’ 
28 Jan. 1608-9 
*¢ Rich. Bonion and Hen. Whalleys] Entered for their 
copie under t? hands of Mr. Segar Deputy to 


Sir Geo, Bucke, and Mr. Warden Lownes: A | 


booke ¢alled the History of Troylus and Cressula.”? 


The edition of 1609 was, doubtless, published in conse- | 
| out by the 


quence of the entry of ‘¢28 Jan. 1608-9;” bunt if Roberts 
printed a “Troilus and Cressida,” whether by Shakespeare 
or by any other dramatist, in consequence of the earlier entry 
of “*7 Feb. 1602-3,”’ none such has come down to our time, 
Shakespeare’s tragedy was not again printed, as far as can 


now be ascertained, until it appeared, under rather peculiar | 


cireumstances, in the folio of 1628. 
In that volume the dramatic works of Shakespeare, as is 


well known, are printed in three divisions—‘‘ Comedies,”? | 


“ Histories,” and * Tragedies ;” and a list of then, under 
those heads is inserted at the commencement. In that list 
“Troilus, and Oressida”’ is not found; and it is farther re- 
markable, that it is inserted near the middle of the folio of 
1628, without any paging, excepting that the second leaf is 
numbered 79 and 80: the signatures also do not correspond 
with any others in the series. Hence it was inferred by 


Farmer, that the insertion of ‘* Troilus and Cressida?’ was | 


an afterthought by the player-editors, and that when the rest 
of the folio was printed, they had not intended to include it. 
It seems to us, that there is no adequate ground for this 


| notion, and that the peculiar circumstances to which we have 


alluded may be sufficiently accounted for by the supposition 
that ‘ Troilus and Cressida” was given to, and exeented by 
a different printer. The paging of the folio of 1623 is in 
several places irregular, and in the division of ‘‘ Tragedies ”” 
(at the head of which ‘Troilus and Cressida” is placed) 
there is a mistake of 100 pages. The list of “‘ Comedies,” 

1 We infer.this from the terms of the entry in the Stationers’ 


Registers, in which Sir George Buck, and his deputy, Segar, are 
mentioned. Itis upon this evidence only that we know that Segar 


‘‘ Histories,’ and ‘‘ Tragedies,” at the beginning of the 
volume was most likely printed last, and the person who 
formed it accidentally omitted ‘ Troilus and Cressida,” be- 
cause it had been as accidentally omitted in the pagination. 
No copy of the folio of 1628 is, we believe, known, which 
does not contain ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida :” it is not there di- 
vided into acts and scenes, although at the commencement of 
the piece we have dctus Primus, Scena Prima. 

Such are the facts connected with the appearance of the 
tragedy in quarto and folio. It seems very evident that 
“Troilus and Cressida’’ was acted in the interval between the 
first and the second issue of the quarto, as printed by G. Eld 
for Bonian and Walley in the Bay part of 1609. It is prob- 
able that our great dramatist prepared it for the stage in the 
winter of 1608-9, with a view to its production at the Globe 
as soon as the season commenced at that theatre: before it 
was so produced, and after it had been licensed,! Bonian and 
Walley seem to have possessed themselves of a copy of it; 
and having procured it to be printed, issued it to the world 
as ‘ta new play, never staled with the stage, never clapper- 
clawed with the palms of the vulgar.”” That they had ob- 
tained it without the consent of the company, ‘the grand 
possessors,”? as they are called, may be gathered from the 
conclusion. of the preface. ‘The second issue of Bonian and 
Walley’s edition of 1609 was not made until after the tragedy 
had been acted at the Globe, as is stated on the title-page. 
This is an easy and intelligible mode of accounting for the 
main differences in the quarto copies ; and it enables us with 
some plausibility to conjeeture, that the date when Shakes- 
peare wrote * Troilus and Cressida” was not long before it 
was first represented, and a still shorter time before it was 
first printed. 


Some difficulty has arisen ont of the entry, already quoted, 
of a “ Troilus and Cressida?’ in the Stationers’ books, with 
the date of 7th Feb. 1602-8, in which entry it is stated that 
the play was ‘‘acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants ;” 
the company to which Shakespeare belonged having been so 
denominated anterior to the license of James I. in May, 1608. 
This circumstance formed Malone’s chief ground for contend- 
ing that Shakespeare wrote his ‘ Troilus and Cressida” in 
#602. It may, however, be reasonably inferred that this was 
a different play on the same subject. -Every body must be 
struck with the remarkable inequality of some parts of 
Shakespeare’s | ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ especially towards 
the conelusion: they could hardly have been written by the 
pen which produced the magnificent speeches of Ulysses and 
other earlier portions, and were probably relies of a drama 
acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants about 1602, and in 
the spring of 1608 intended to he printed by Roberts. In April 
and May,°1599, it appears by Henslowe’s Diary that he paid 
various sums to Dekker and Chettle for a play they were then 
writing under the title of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida :” it nay be 
concluded that it was soon afterwards acted by the Earl of 
Nottingham’s players, for whom it was composed; and the 
“Troilus and Cressida,” entered by Roberts on the 7th Feb. 
1602-8, may have been a tragedy, not by Shakespeare, brought 

ord Chamberlain’s servants at the bickes in com- 
petition with their rivals at the Rose or Fortune. Of this 
piece it is not impossible that Shakespeare in some degree 
availed himself; and he might be too much in haste to have 
time to alter and improve all that his own taste and genius 
would otherwise have rejected. 


This brings us to the question of the source from which 
Shakespeare derived his plot: how far he did, or did not, 
follow the older play we suppose him to have employed, it 
is not possible to determine. In 1581 ‘‘a proper ballad, 
dialogue-wise, between Troilus and Cressida”? was entered 
on the Stationers’ Registers by Edward White, and in the lax 
form of expression of that day this may have been a dramatic 
performance. More than a century carlier, viz. in 1471, Cax- 
ton had printed his ‘‘Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” 
which at various dates, and in a cheap form, was reprinted. 
Lydgate’s “ History, Sege, and Destruccyon of Troye ” came 
from Pynson’s press in 1518; but Shakespeare seems to have 
been so attentive a reader of Chaucer’s five books of “ Troylus 
and Creseyda”’ (of which the last edition, anterior to the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s play, appeared in 1602) as to have 
been considerably indebted to them. It is not easy to trace 
any direct or indirect obligations on the part of Shakespeare 
to Chapman’s translation of Homer, of which the earliest 
portion came out in 1598. It is well known that the adven- 
he 2 Sao om and Cressida are not any where mentioned in 

1e Lilad. 


acted for the Master of the Revels. 


: Sir George Buck was not formally 
appointed until 1610, 
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After adverting to the real or supposed origin of the story 
of “ Troilus and Cressida,” Coleridge remarks in his Literary 
Remains, vol. ii. p. 130, that it ‘ean scarcely be classed with 
his dramas of Greek and Roman History; but it forms an in- 
termediate link between the fictitious Greek and Roman His- 
tories, which we may call legendary dramas, and the proper 
ancient histories; that is, between the Pericles or Titus An- 
dronicus, and the Coriolanus or Julius Casar.” He then ad- 
verts to the characters of the hero and heroine, and the 
purpose Shakespeare had in view of pourtraying them, and 

oes on to observe:—‘‘I am half inclined to believe that 
Shakespeare’s main object, or shall I rather say, his ruling 
impulse, was to translate the poetic heroes of paganism into 
the not less rudé, but more intellectually vigorous, and more 
Jeaturely, warriors of Christian chivalry,—and to substantiate 
the distinct and graceful profiles or outlines of the Homeric 
epic into the flesh and blood of the romantic drama,—in 
short, to give a grand history-piece in the robust style of 
Albert Durer.’ Consistently in some degree with this SPF, 
Schlegel remarks, that ‘‘ the whole play is one continued irony 
of the crown of all heroic tales—the tale of Troy,’’ and after 
dwelling briefly upon this point, he adds :—‘‘ in all this let no 
man conceive that an indignity was intended to Homer: 
Shakespeare had not the Iliad before him, but the chivalrous 
romances of the Trojan war derived from Dares Phrygius.” 
Shakespeare, in fact; found the story popular, and he applied | 
it to a popular purpose in a popular manner. 

One reason for thinking that ‘Troilus and Cressida” 
came from the hands of a different printer, though little or 
no distinction can be traced in the type, is that there is hardly 
any play in the folio of 1628 which contains so many errors 
of the press. he quarto of 1609 was unquestionably the 
foundation of the text of the folio, for in various instances 
the latter adopts the literal blunders of the former: it besides 
introduces not a few important corruptions, for which it is not 
easy to account, so that the language of Shakespeare, on the | 
whole, is perhaps best represented in the quarto. There are, 
however, some valuable additions in the folio, not found in 
the quarto, while on the other hand the quarto contains | 
passages omitted in the folio, though sometimes absolutely 
necessary to the sense. The variations, whethervimportant 
or comparatively insignificant, are noted at the foot of the 
page; but there are two instances deserving notice in which 
our ‘text differs from that of all preceding editions. It has 
been thought that the quarto impressions of 1609, as far as 
regards the body of the play, are identical. Such is not pre- 
cisely the case, and a copy of the drama issued after it had 
been ‘‘acted by the King’s Majesty’s servants at the Globe,” 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, contains two valuable 
improvements of the text, as it had been given in the earlier 
copies published before it had been performed. The first of 
these occurs in Act iii. se. 2, where Troilus, anticipating the 
entrance of Cressida, exclaims, as we find the passage in all 
modern editions, 


“JT am giddy : expectation whirls me round. 


Th’ imaginary relish is so sweet 

That it enchants my sense; what will it be 
When that the wat’ry palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice-reputed nectar ?” 


For ‘‘thrice-reputed nectar,” the Duke of Devonshire’s 
copy of the quarto, 1609, has ‘ thrice-repured nectar,” or 
thrice purified and refined nectar. The other instance of the 
same kind occurs near the end of the play (Act v. se. 7.) 
where Achilles is exciting his armed byuitidons to the 
slaughter of Hector, and tells them, 


“ Empale him with your weapons round about : 
In fellest manner execute your arms.” 


Thus it stands in all editions, from the folio of 1628 down- 
wards, and the commentators have been at some pains to ex- 
plain the phrase ‘execute your arms,’ when in truth, as 
Steevens suspected, it 18 nothing but a misprint for ‘‘execute 
your aims,” as appears upon the authority of the quarto, 
1609, in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire: for | 
Achilles, to charge his followers to encirele Hector with their | 
weapons, and then to execute their aims against him in the) 
fellest manner, requires no explanation, and is an improve- | 


. A never Writer to an ever Reader. News.] This address, or 
epistle, is only found in such copies of “ Troilus and Cressida” as do | 
not state on the title-page that it ‘‘ was acted by the King’s Majesty’s 
servants at the Globe”? See Introduction. 

2 —and set up a new English inquisition.] This prophecy has 
been well verified of late years, when (to say nothing of the prices | 
of first editions of Shakespeare’s undoubted works) 1007. have been | 
given for a copy of the old “‘ Taming of a Shrew,’’ 1594, and 1301. for | 
“The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York,” 1595, merely because | 
they were plays which Shakespeare made use of in his compositions. 


ment of the received text. This copy of the second issue of 
the quarto, 1609, seems originally to have belonged to Hum- 
Rory Dyson, a curious collector, who considerably outlived 

hakespeare, and who registers on the title-page, with the 
attestation of his signature, that ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida’’ was 
‘printed amongest the workes” of Shakespeare, referring of 
course to the folio of 1628. 

Dryden produced an alteration of *‘ Troilus and Cressida” 
at the Dorset Garden Theatre in 1679, and it was printed in 
the same year: in the preface he states that he had refined 
Shakespeare’s language, which before was obsolete.” 


ADDRESS 


PREFIXED TO SOME COPIES OF THE EDITION OF 1609. 


A never Writer to an ever Reader. News’. 


Eternal reader, you have here a new play, never staled with 
the stage, never clapper-clawed with the palms of the vulgar, 
and yet passing full of the palm comical ; for it is a birth of 
your brain, that never undertook any thing comical vainly: 
and were but the vain names of comedies changed for the | 
titles of commodities, or of plays for pleas, you should see all 
those grand censors, that now style them such vanities, flock 
to them for the main grace of their gravities ; especially this 
author’s comedies, that are so framed to the life, that they 
setve for the most common commentaries of all the actions 
of our lives, showing such a dexterity and power of wit, that 
the most displeased with plays are pleased with his comedies. 
And all such dull and heavy-witted worldlings, as were never 
capable of the wit of a comedy, coming by report of them to | 
his representations, have found that wit there that they never 
found in themselves, and have parted better-witted than they 
came; feeling an edge of wit set upon them, more than ever 
they dreamed they had brain to grind it on. So mush and 
such savoured salt of wit is in his comedies, that they seem 
(for their height of pleasure) to be born in that sea that 
brought forth Venus. Amongst all there is none more witty 
than this; and had | time I would comment upon it, though | 
1 know it needs not, (for so much as will make you think 
your testern well bestowed) but for so much worth, as even 
poor I know to be stuffed in it. It deserves such a labour, 
as well as the best comedy in Terence or Plautus: and believe 
this; that when he is gone, and his comedies out of sale, you 
will scramble for them, and set up a new English inquisition.3 
Take this for a warning, and at the fle of your pleasure’s 
loss, and judgment’s, refuse not, nor like this the less for not 
being sullied with the smoky breath of the multitude; but | 
thank fortune for the scape it hath made amongst you, since 
by the grand possessors’ wills, I believe, you should have 
prayed for them, rather than been prayed.? And so I leave 
all such to be prayed for (for the states of their wits’ healths) | 
that will not praise it.— Vale. 


CORIOLANUS. 


“The Tragedy of Coriolanus” was first printed in the folio 
of 1623, where it occupies thirty pages, viz. from p. 1 to p. 
80 inclusive, a new pagination commencing with that 
drama. In the folio of 1632 the new pagination begins 
with “ Troilus and Cressida,” and in the folios of 1664 and 
1685, ‘‘ Coriolanus”’ is inserted in the same order. 


Nornine has yet been discovered to lead to the belief that 
there was a play on the story of Coriolanus anterior to Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. Henslowe’s Diary contains no hint of the 
kind. . 

The materials for this drama appear to’ have been derived 
exclusively from ‘the Life of Caits Martius Coriolanus,” in 
the early translation of Plutarch by Sir Thomas North. ‘That 
translation came from the press in folio in 1579, with the fol- 
lowing title: ‘¢ The Lives of the noble Grecians and Romanes, | 
compared together by that grave learned Philosopher and | 
Historiographer, Plutarke of Cheronea.” It was avowedly | 


3 —rather than been prayed.] This passage refers, probably, to | 
the unwillingness of the company to which Shakespeare belonged | 
to allow any of their plays to be printed. Such seeias to have been 
the case with all the associations of actors, and henve the imperfect 
manner in which most of the dramas of the time have come down to 
us, and the few that issued from the press, compared with the num- 
ber that were written. The word “them,” in “prayed for them,” 
refers, as Mr. Barron Field suggests to me, not to the “grand pos- | 
sessors,” but to ‘‘ his comedies,” mentioned above. 
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| made from the French of Amiot, Bishop of Auxerre, and ap- 


pears to have been very popular: though published at a high 
price (equal to about 52. of our present money), it was 
several times reprinted; and we may, perhaps, prestime that 
our great dramatist made use of an impression nearer his own 
time, possibly that of 1595. In many of the principal 


speeches he has followed this authority with verbal exact- | p 


ness ; and he was indebted to it for the whole conduct of his 
plot. The action occupies less than four years, for it com- 
mences subsequent to the retirement of the people to Mons 
Sacer in 262, after the foundation of Rome, and terminates 
with the death of Coriolanus in A. U. C. 266. : 

“The Tragedy of Coriolanus” originally appeared in the 
folio of 1628, where it is divided into acts but not into scenes ; 
and it was registered at Stationers’ Hall by Blount and Jag- 
gard on the 8th of November of that year, as one of the 
“ eopies” which had not been ‘entered to other men.” 
Hence we infer that there had been no previous edition of it 
in quarto. Malone supposed that “ Coriolanus” was written 
in 1610; but we are destitute of all evidence on the oint, 
beyond what may be derived from the style of composition : 
this would certainly induce us to fix it somewhat late in the 
career of our great dramatist: 

It is on the whole well printed for the time in the folio of 
1628; but in Act ii. se. 8, either the transcriber of the manu- 
script or the compositor must have omitted a line, which 
Pope supplied from conjecture (with the aid of North’s 
Plutarch), and which has ever since been received into the 
text, because it is absolutely necessary to the intelligibility 
of the passage. For the sake of greater distinction, we have 
printed the line within brackets, besides pointing out the 
circumstance in a note. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


The most lamentable Romaine Tragedie of Titus Andronicus. 
Asit hath sundry times beene playde by the Right Honour- 
able the Earle of Pembrooke, has Earle of Darbie, the Earle 
of Sussex, and the Lorde Chamberlaine theyr Seruants. At 
London, Printed by I. R. for Edward White, and are to bee 
solde at his shoppe, at the little North doore of Paules, at 
the signe of the Gun. 1600. 4to. 40 leaves. 

The most lamentable Tragedie of ‘Titus Andronicus, As it 
hath sundry times beene plaide by the Kings Maiesties 
Seruants. London, Printed for Eedward White, and are to 
be Solde at his shoppe, nere the little North dore of Pauls, 
at the signe of the Gun. 1611. 4to. 40 leaves. 

In the folio of 1628, ‘‘ The Lamentable Tragedy of Titus An- 
dronicus” occupies twenty-two pages, in the division of 
“Tragedies,” viz. from p. 81 to p. 52 inclusive. ‘The three 
later folios, of course, insert it in the same part of the volume. 


We feel no hesitation in assigning ‘ Titus Andronicus” to 
Shakespeare. Whether he may lay claim to it as the author 
of the entire tragedy, or only in a qualified sense, as having 
made additions to, and improvements in it, is. different and 
a more difficult question. 

We find it given to him by his contemporary, Francis Meres, 
in his Palladis Tamia, 1598, where he mentions “ Titus An- 
dronicus” in immediate connection with ‘Richard II.,” 
“ Richard II.,” * Henry IV.,” “King John,” and “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” It was also inserted in the folio of 1623 by 
Shakespeare’s fellow-actors, Heminge and Condell, and they 
toe it between ‘‘ Coriolanus” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’? 

ad it not been by our great dramatist, Meres, who was well 
acquainted with the literature of his time, would not have 
attributed it to him; and the player-editors, who had been 
Shakespeare’s ‘ fellows and friends,” and were men of char- 
acter and experience, would not have included it in their vol- 
ume. These two facts are, in our view, sufficient}. 

It was, undoubtedly, one of his earliest, if not his very 
earliest dramatic production. We are not to suppose that at 
the time he first joined a theatrical company in London, when 
he might not be more than twenty-two or twenty-three years 
old, his style was as formed and as matured as it afterwards 
became: all are aware that there is a most marked distinction 
between his mode of composition early and late in life ; as ex- 
hibited, for instance, in ‘¢ LLove’s Labour’s Lost,” and in “The 
Winter’s Tale ;” and we apprehend that ‘ Titus Andronicus” 
belongs to a period even anterior to the former. Supposing 

‘Titus Andronicus” to have been written about 1588, we are 


1 We consider Ravenscroft’s testimony, in his alteration of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,” (acted about 1678, and printed nine years afterwards) 
of very little value: in his suppressed Prolozue he asserted it to be the 
unquestionable work of Shakespeare, while in his preface to the 
printed copy in 1687, he mentions it as a stage-tradition, that Shake- 


to recollect that our dramatic poets were then only beginning 
to throw off the shackles of rhyme, and their versification par- 
took of the weight and monotony which were the usual accom- 
paniments of couplets. ‘Titus Andronicus” is to be read 
under this impression, and many passages will then be found 
in it which, we think, are remarkable indications of skill and 
ower in an unpractised dramatist: as a poetical production 
it has not hitherto had justice done to it, on account, partly, 
of the revolting nature of the plot. Compared with the ver 
sification of Greene, Peele, or Lodge, the lines in ** Titus An- 
dronicus”’ will be found to run with ease and variety, and 
they are scarcely inferior to the later and better productions 
of Marlowe. Neither is internal evidence wholly wanting, for 
words and phrases employed by Shakespeare in his other 
works may be pointed out; and in Act iii. se. 1, we meet a re- 
markable expression, which is also contained in ‘* Venus and 
Adonis.” 

With reference to the general complexity of the drama, and 
the character of the plot, it must also be borne in mind that 
it was produced at a time, when scenes of horror were especi- 
ally welcome to public audiences, and when pieces were actu- 
ally recommended to their admiration in consequence of the 
blood and slaughter with which they abounded. Shakespeare, 

erhaps, took up the subject on this account, and he worked 
it out in such @ way as, prior to the introduction and forma- 
tion of a purer taste, would best gratify those for whose 
amusement it was intended. 

The oldest known edition of * Titus Andronicus” bears 
date in 1600: two copies of it are extant, the one in the collec- 
tion of Lord Francis Egerton, now before us, and the other 
in the Signet Library at Edinburgh. This second copy was 
not discovered until very recently, and we feel convinced that 
& more ancient impression will some time or other again be 
brought to light. That it once existed, we have the testiinony 
of Langbaine, in his ‘‘ Account of English Dramatic Poets,” 
8 vo. 1691, where he tells us that the play was “ first printed 
4to. Lond. 1594.”” Consistently with this assertion we find the 
following entry in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company :— 


‘6 Feb. 1598 
John Danter] A booke entitled a noble Roman Historye of 
Tytus Andronicus.” 


The Stationers’ books contain several subsequent memo- 
randa respecting ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” bearing date+19th 
April, 1602, 14th Dec. 1624, and 8th Nov. 1680; but none 
which seems to have relation to the editions of 1600 and 
1611. No quarto impressions of asubsequent date are known, 
and the tragedy next appeared in the folio of 1628. The folio 
was printed from the quarto of 1611, but with the addition 
of a short scene in the third Act, which otherwise, according 
to the divisions there adopted, would have consisted of only 
one scene. 

The wording of the title-page of the edition of 1600 is re- 
markable, although it has hitherto been passed over without 
due notice: it professes that the drama had been played not 
only by ‘‘ the Lord Chamberlain’s servants,” of whom Shake- 
speare was one, but by the theatrical servants of the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Earl of Derby, and the Earl of Sussex. The 
performance of Shakespeare’s plays seems almost uniformly 
to have been confined to the company to which he belonged ; 
but we know from Henslowe’s Diary that between 38rd June, 
1594, and 15th Nov. 1596, the Lord Chamberlain’s servants 
were acting in apparent conjunction with those of the Lord 
Admiral? ; one of the plays, enumerated by Henslowe as hay- 
ing been acted in this interval, is ** Titus Andronicus,” which 
circumstance he records under date of 12th June, 1594. This 
may have been the very play Shakespeare had written, and 
which having been thus represented by several companies, 
although the Earl of Nottingham’s servants was not one of 
them, the fact was stated on the title-page of the earliest ex- 
tant impression. It is to be observed, however, that Henslowe 
has an entry of the performance of ‘Titus Andronicus” on 
the 28rd Jan. 1598-4, when it appears to have been a new 
play. The ‘Titus Andronicus,” therefore, acted on 12th June, 
1594, may have been a repetition of a drama, which possibly 
had been got up for Henslowe, in consequence of the success 
of a tragedy upon the same story, the property of a rival 
company. There can be little doubt that Shakespeare’s ‘ Ti- 
tus Andronicus” was written several years earlier. 

It is very cp that Shakespeare’s “‘ Titus Andronicus” 
was founded upon some anterior dramatic performance, but 
on this point we have no evidence beyond what may be col- 
speare only gave “ 
characters.” P . 

2 See “ The Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” published by the Shake- 
speare Society, p, 22. The theatre the Lord Chamberlain’s and the 


some master-touches to one or two of the principal 


Lord Admiral’s players jointly occupied, was that at Newington Butts. 
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lected from the piece itself, in certain real or supposed dissimi- 
larities of composition. 

When Danter entered the “‘ noble Roman History of Titus 
Andronicus” in 1598, he coupled with it ‘the ballad thereof,” 
which probably is the same printed in Perey’s “‘ Reliques,”’ 
vol. i. p. 241, edit, 1812., A play called “* Andronicus” is men- 
tioned by Ben Jonson in the Induction to his ‘* Bartholomew 
Fair,”’ (played first in 1614,) as a piece of twenty-five or thirty 
years standing. This may have been Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
that acted by Henslowe’s company, or a drama which had 
served as a foundation of both. The oldest notice of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus” (excepting that by Meres) isContained in a tract 
called ‘‘ Father Hubbard’s Tales, or The Ant and the Night- 
ingale,” 4to. 1604, imputed to Thomas Middleton, where (Sign. 
E. 8) the author speaks of the “lamentable action of one arm, 
like old Titus Andronicus.” The loss of his hand by the 
hero would no doubt form an incident in every drama written 
upon the subject. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


An excellent conceited Tragedie of Romeo and Inuliet. As it 
hath been often (with great applause). plaid publiquely, by 
the right Honourable the L. of Hunsdon his Seruants. Lon- 
don, Printed by John Danter. 1597. 4to. 39 leaves. 

The most excellent and lamentable Tragedie, of Romeo and 
Iuliet. Newly corrected, augmented, and amended: As it 
hath bene sundry times publiquely acted, by the right Hon- 
ourable the Lord Chamberlaine his Seruants. London 
Printed by Thomas Creede, for Cuthbert Burby, and are to 
be sold at his shop neare the Exchange. 1599. 4to. 46 leaves. 

The most excellent and Lamentuble Tragedie, of Romeo and 
Juliet. As it hath beene sundrie times publiquely Acted, 
by the Kings Maiesties Seruants at the Globe. Newly cor- 
rected, augmented and amended: London Printed for John 
Smethwick, and are to be sold at his Shop in Saint Dun- 
stanes Church-yard, in Fleetestreete vnder the Dyall. 1609. 
Ato. 46 leaves. 

In the folio of 1623 “* The Tragedie of Romeo and Tuliet”’ 
occupies twenty-five pages, viz. from p. 58 to p. 79, inclu- 
sive, in the division of “‘ Tragedies.” It fills the same space 
in the folios of 1632, 1664, and 1685. 

¢is certain that there was an English play upon the story 
of Romeo and Juliet before the year 15625; and the fact estab- 
lishes that, even at that early date, our dramatists resorted to 

Italian novels, or translations of them, for the subjects of their 

pee It is the most ancient piece of evidence of the 
ind yet discovered, and it is given by Arthur Brooke, who 

in that year published a narrative poem, called ‘‘ The Tragicall 

Historye of Romeus and Juliet.” At the close of his address 

‘¢ to the Reader” he observes :—‘‘ Though I saw the same argu- 

ment lately set forth on stage with more commendation than I 

cin look for (being there much better set forth, than I have, or 

can do), yet the same matter, penned as it is, may serve the 
like good effect.” (Hist. of English Dramatic Poetry and the 

Stage, vol. ji. p. 416.] Thus we see also, that the play had 

been received ‘‘ with commendation,” and that Brooke him- 

self, unquestionably a competent judge, admits its excellence. 
We can scarcely suppose that no other drama would be 
founded upon the same interesting incidents between 1562 
and the date when Shakespeare wrote his tragedy, a period 
of, probably, more than thirty years; but no hint of the kind 
is given in any record, and certainly no such work, either man- 
uscript or printed, has come down to us. Of the extreme pop- 
ularity of the story we have abundant proof, and of a remote 
date. It was included by William Paynter in the ‘‘ second 
tome” of his “ Palace of Pleasure,’’ the dedication of which 
he dates 4th Nov. 1567; and in old writers we find frequent 
mention of the hero and heroine. Thomas Dalapeend gives 
the following brief “argument”? in his ‘‘ Pleasant Fable of 
Hermaphroditus and Salmacis,” 1565:—‘ A noble mayden of 
the cytye of Verona, in Italye, whyche loved Romeus, eldest 
sonne of the Lorde Montesche, and beinge pryvelye maryed 
togyther, he at last poysoned hym selfe for love of her: she, 
for sorowe of his deathe, slewe her selfe in the same tombe 
with hys dagger.” 3B. Rich, in his ‘‘ Dialogue betwene Mer- 
cury and a Souldier,” 1574, says that ‘‘ the pittifull history of 
Romeus and Julietta,” was so well known as to be represented 
on tapestry. It is again alluded to in ‘‘ The Gorgeous Gal- 
lery of Gallant Inventions,” 1578; and in ‘“‘ A Poore Knight 
his Palace of Private Pleasure,” 1579. Austin Saker’s ‘‘ Nar- 
bonus,” 1580, contains the subsequent passage :—‘‘ Had Ro- 
meus bewrayed his mariage at the first, and manifested the 
intent of his meaning, he had done very wisely, and gotten 
license for the lives of two faithful friends.’’ After this date 


the mention of the story becomes even more frequent, and | 
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sometimes more particular; and our inference is, that it owed 
part of its popularity, not merely to printed narratives in 
Sp or verse, nor to the play spoken of by Brooke in 1562, 

ut to subsequent dramatic representations, perhaps, more or 
less founded upon that early drama. 

How far Shakespeare might be indebted to any such-pro- 
duction we have no meansof deciding ; but Malone, Steevens, 
and others have gone upon the supposition, that Shakespeare 
was only under obligations' either to Brooke’s poem, or to 
Paynter’s novel ; and least of all do they seem to have con- 
templated the possibility, that he might have obtained assist- 
ance from some foreign source. 

Arthur Brooke avowed that he derived his materials from 
Bandello (Part ii. Nov. 9), La sfortunata morte di due infeli- 
cissimi Amanti, &¢.; and Paynter very literally translated 
Boisteau’s Histoire de deux Amans, dc., in the collection of 
EMistoires Tragiques, published by Belle-forest. Both Brooke’s 
poem and Paynter’s prose version have recently been reprint- 
ed in a work called ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Library,” where the an- 
tiquity ef the story is considered. Steevens was disposed to 
think that our great dramatist had obtained more from Payn-= 
ter than from Brooke, while Malone supported, and we think, 
established, a contrary opinion. He examined a number of 
minute points of resemblance; but, surely, no doubt can be 
entertained by those who only compare the following short 
passage from a speech of Friar Laurence with three lines from 

rooke’s ‘* Romeus and Juliet.” : 

“Art thou a man? Thy form cries out thou art; 
Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast.”—(Act iii. sc. 3.) 

This, as will be seen from what is subjoined, is almost ver- 
bally from Brooke’s poem :— 

“ Art thou,”’ quoth he, ‘¢a man? thy shape saith so thou art; 

Thy crying and thy weéping eyes denote a woman’s heart * * 
If thou a man or woman wert, or els a brutish beast.” 
(Sakesp. Lib. part vii. p. 43.) 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” originally came out, but 
in an imperfect manner, in 1597, quarto. This edition is in 
two different types, and was probably executed in haste by 
two different printers. It has generally been treated as an 
authorized impression from an authentic manuscript. Such, 
after the most careful examination, is not our opinion. We 
think that the manuscript used by the printer or printers (no 
bookseller’s or stationer’s name is placed at the bottom of the 
title-page) was made up, partly from portions of the play as 
it was acted, but unduly obtained, and partly from notes taken 
at the theatre during representation. Our principal ground 
for this notion is, that there is such great inequality in differ- 
ent scenes and speeches, and in some places precisely that 
degree and kind of imperfectness, which would belong to 
manuscript prepared from defective short-hand notes. As 
Steevens printed the first and the third edition of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” in his ‘* Twenty Quartos,” a comparison, to test 
the truth of our remark, may be readily made. We do not 
of course go the length of contending that Shakespeare did 
not alter and improve the play, subsequent to its earliest pro- 
duction on the stage, but merely that the quarto, 1597, does 
not contain the tragedy as it was originally represented. The 
second edition was printed in 1599, and it professes to have 
been “‘ newly corrected, augmented, and amended :” the third 
dated edition appeared in 1609; but some copies without a 
date are known, which most likely were posterior to 1609, but 
anterior to the appearance of the folio in 1628. The quarto, 
1687, is of no datubrity/ 

The quarto, 1609, was printed from the edition which came 
out ten years earlier ; and the repetition, in the folio of 1628, 
of some decided errors of the press, shows that it was a re- 
print of the quarto, 1609. It is remarkable, that although 
every early quarto impression contains a Prologue, it was not 
transferred to the folio: ‘The quarto, 1597, has lines not in 
the quartos, 1599, 1609, nor in the folio: and the folio, reprint- 
ing the quarto, 1609, besides ordinary errors, makes several 
important omissions. Our text is that of the quarto, 1599, 
compared, of course, with the quarto, 1609, and with the folio 
of 1623, and in some places importantly assisted by the quarto 
of 1597. Of the value of this assistance, as regards particu- 
lar words, we will only give a single instance, ont of many, 
from Act iii, sc. 1, where Benvolio, in reference to the conflict 
between Mercutio and ‘l'ybalt, says of Romeo, 

“ His agile arm beats down their fatal points.” 
The quartos, 1599 and 1609, and the folio of 1628, absurdly 
read “aged arm > and the editor of the folio of 16382 substi- 
tuted ‘able arm:’’ the true word, for which no substitute 
equally good could be found, is only in the quarto, 1597. 

It will be observed that on the title-page of the sere 
1597, it is stated that ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was acted by the 
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players of Lord Hunsdon ; and hence Malone argued that it 
must have been first performed and printed between July, 
1596, and April, 1597. The company to which Shakespeare 
was attached called themselves ‘the servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain.” Henry Lord Hunsdon died Lord Chamber- 
lain on 22nd July, 1596, and his son George succeeded to the 
title, but not to the office, which, in August, was conferred 
upon Lord Cobham. Lord Cobham filled it until his death 
in March subsequent to his appointment, very soon after 
which event George Lord Hunsdon was made Lord Cham- 
berlain. It seems that the theatrical servants of Henry Lord 
Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain, did not, on his decease, trans- 
fer their services to his successor in office, Lord Cobham, but 
to his suecessor in title, George Lord Hunsdon, and called 
themselves the servants of that nobleman in the interval be- 
tween the death of his father on 22nd July, 1596, and 17th 
April, 1597, when he himself became Lord Chamberlain. 
Malone concludes that in this interval, while those players 
who had been the servants of the Lord Chamberlain called 
themselves the servants of Lord Hunsdon, ‘‘ Romeo and 


Juliet” was first performed and printed; and that, in conse- 


queneg, the title-page of the first edition states, that it had 
been played by ‘‘the L. of Hunsdon his servants.” 

The answer that may be made to this argument is, that 
though the tragedy was printed in 1597, as it had been acted 
by Lord Hunsdon’s servants, it does not follow that it might 
not have-been played some years before by the same actors, 
when calling themselves the Lord Chamberlain’s servants. 
This is true; and it is not to be disputed that there is an allu- 
sion in one of the speeches of the Nurse (Act i. se. 8) to an 
earthquake which, she states, had occurred eleven years 
before :— 


“But as I said, 
On Lammas eve at night shall she be fourteen ; 
That shall she, marry; I remember it well. 
*T is since the earthquake now eleven years; 
And she was wean’d.” 


It has been supposed that this passage refers to the earth- 
quake of 1580, and, consequently, that the play was written 
in 1591. However, those who read the whole speech of the 
Nurse cannot fail to remark such discrepancies in it as to 
render it impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion, even 
if we suppose that Shakespeare intended a reference to a par- 
ticular earthquake in England. First, the Nurse tells us, that 
Juliet was in a course of being weaned; then, that she could 
stand alone; and, thirdly, that she could run alone. It would 
have been rather extraordinary if she could not, for even 
according to the Nurse’s own calculation the child was very 
nearly three years old. No fair inference can, therefore, be 
drawn from the expression, ‘‘’T is since the earthquake now 
eleven years,” and we coincide with Malone that the tragedy 
was probably written towards the close of 1596'. 

Another trifling circumstance may lead to the belief that 
*¢ Romeo and Juliet” was not written, at all events, until after 
1594. In Act ii. (not Act jii., as Malone states) there is an 
allusion, in the words of Mereutio—‘‘» gentleman of the very 
first house—of the first and second cause,”—to a work on 
duelling, called ‘‘ Vincentio Saviolo his Practise.””? That book 
was first printed in 1594, and again in 1595, and the issue of 
the second impression might call Shakespeare’s attention to 
it just before he began “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” We have 
already seen ‘‘ Vincentio Saviolo his Practise” more particu- 
larly referred to in ‘As You Like It.” We place little 
reliance upon the allusion in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” because 
“the first and second cause’? are also mentioned in ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost,’’ though the passage may, like some others 
have been an insertion just prior to Christmas, 1598. ‘ 

Malone hastily concluded from a reference in Marston’s 
Satires, that Shakespeare’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet ” was acted at 
the Curtain Theatre, in Shoreditch; but we ean be by no 
means sure that Marston, by the terms ‘‘ Curtain plaudities,” 
did not mean applauses at any theatre, for all had ‘ curtains,” 
and we have no trace that any other of our great dramatist’s 
plays was acted at the Curtain. The subject must have been 
a favourite with the public, and it is more than probable that 
rival companies had contemporaneous plays upon the same 
story. (See the Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p.19.) To some 
ples formed upon the same incidents, and represented at-the 

urtain Theatre, Marston may have referred. 


1 The Registers of the Stationers’ Company throw little light upon 
the question when ‘Romeo and Juliet” was first written,. On 5 
Aug. 1596, Edward White entered “‘ A newe ballad of Romeo and 
Juliett,” which may possibly have been the tragedy, printed (without 
a bookseller’s name) in 1597, though called only a dallad. On22Jan. 
1606-7, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” (together with “Love’s Labour ’s Lost ?? 


It is remarkable that in no edition of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
printed anterior to the publication,of the folio of 1623, do we 
find Shakespeare’s name. upon the title-page. Yet Meres, in 
his Palladis Tamia, had distinctly assigned it to him in 1598 ; 
and although the name of the author might: be purposely left 
out in the imperfect copy of 1597, there would seem to be no 
reason, especially after the announcement by Meres, for not 
inserting it in the ‘corrected, augmented, and amended” 
edition of 1599. But it is wanting even in the impression of 
1609, although Shakespeare’s popularity must then have been 
at its height. ‘‘ King Lear,” in 1608, had been somewhat 
ostentatiously called ‘‘ M. William Shake-speare, his, &e. Life 
and Death of King Lear ;” and his Sonnets, in 1609, were 
recommended to purchasers, as ‘‘Shake-speare’s Sonnets,” 
in unusually large characters on the title-page. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


“The Life of Tymon of Athens” first appeared in the folio 
of 1628, where it occupies, in the division of ‘¢ Tragedies,” 
twenty-one pages, numbered from p. 80 to p. 98 inclusive ; 
but pp. 81 and 82, by an error, are repeated. Page 98 is 
followed by a leaf, headed, ‘‘ The Actors’ Names,” and the 
list of characters fills the whole page: the back of it is left 
blank. The drama bears the same title in the later folios. 


SHAKESPEARE is supposed not to have written ‘‘ Timon of 


‘Athens’’ until late in his theatrical career, and Malone’ has 


fixed upon 1610 as the probable date when it came from his 
pen. We know of no extrinsic evidence to confirm or contra- 
dict this opinion. The tragedy was printed in 1623, in the 
folio edited by Heminge and Condell; and having been 
inserted in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company as a play 
“not formerly entered to other men,’’? we may infer that it 
had not previously come from the press. The versification is 
remarkably loose and irregular, but it is made to appear more 
so by the manner in which it was originally printed. The 
object, especially near the lose, seems to have been to make 
the drama occupy as much space as could be conveniently 
filled : consequently, many of the lines are arbitrarily divided 
into two: the drama extends to p. 98 in the folio, inthe divi- 
sion of ‘‘ Tragedies ;” what would have been p. 99, if it had 
been figured, contains a list of the characters, and what would 
have been p. 100 is entirely blank: the next leaf, being the 
first page of ‘¢ Julius Ceesar,”’ is numbered 109. Itis possible 
that another printer began with ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” and that a 
miscalculation was made as to the space which would be occu- 
ped by ‘‘Coriolanus,” ‘Titus Andronicus,”’ ‘‘ Romeo and 

uliet,” and “Timon of Athens.” The interval between 
what would have been p. 100 of the folio of 1623, and p. 109, 
which immediately follows it, may at all events be in this way 
explained. 

There is an apparent want of finish about some portions of 
“Timon of Athens,’ while others are elaborately wrought. 
In his Lectures in 1815, Coleridge dwelt upon this discordance 
of style at considerable length, but we find no trace of it in 
the published fragments of his Lectures in 1818. Coleridge 
said, in 1815, that he saw the same vigorous hand at work 
throughout, and gave no countenance to the notion, that any 
parts of a previously existing play had been retained in 
“Timon of Athens,” as it had come down to us, It was 
Shakespeare’s throughout; and, as originally written, he 
apprehended that it was one of the author’s most complete 
performances: the players, however, he felt convinced, had 
done the poet much injustice ; and he especially instanced (as 
indeed ke did in 1818) the clumsy, ‘‘ clap-trap”’ blow at the 
Puritans in Act iii. sc. 8, as an interpolation by the actor of 
the part of Timon’s servant. Coleridge accounted for the 
ruggedness and inequality of the versification upon the same 
principle, and he was persuaded that only a corrupt and im- 
perfeet copy had come to the hands of the player-editors of 
tne folio of 1628. Why the manuscript of ‘* Timon of Athens ” 
should have been more mutilated, than that from which other 
dramas were printed for the first time in the same volume, 
Was a question into which he did not enter. His admiration 
of some parts of the tragedy was unbounded ;_ but he main- 
tained that it was, on the whole, a painful and disagreeable 
production, because it gave only a disadvantageous picture of 
human nature, very inconsistent with what, he firmly be- 
lieved, was our great poet’s real view of the characters of his 


and “The Taming of a Shrew”) was entered to ‘‘Mr. Linge,” with 
consent of “ Mr. Burby.” On 19 Nov. 1607, John Smythick entered 
Hamlet,” “The Taming of a Shrew,” ‘Romeo and Juliet,” and 


Meek ile Labour ’s Lost,” as having derived his property in them from 
inge. 
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fellow creatures. He said that the whole piece was a bitter 
dramatic satire,—a species of writing in which Shakespeare 
had shown, as in all other kinds, that he could reach the very 
highest point of excellence. Coleridge could not help sus- 
pecting that the subject might have been taken up under some 
temporary feeling of vexation and disappointment. 

How far this notion is well founded can of course be matter 
of mere speculation ; but a whole play could hardly be com- 
posed under a transient fit of irritation, and to us it seems 
more likely, that in this instance, as in others, Shakespeare 
adopted the story because he thought he could make it 
acceptable as a dramatic representation. We agree with 
Farmer in thinking that there probably existed some earlier 

opular play of which Timon was the hero. The novels in 

Paynter’s ‘* Palace of Pleasure” were the common property 
of the poets of the day; and ‘the strange and beastly nature 
of Timon of Athens” is inserted inthe first volume of that 
collection, which came out before 1567. Paynter professes to 
have derived his brief materials from the life of Mare Antony, 
in Plutarch ; but Sir Thomas North’s translation having made 
its appearance in 1579, all the circumstances may have been 
familiar to most readers. True it is, that Shakespeare does 
not appear to have followed these authorities at all closely, 
and there may have been some version of Lucian then current 
with which we are now unacquainted. To these sources 
dramatists preceding Shakespeare may have resorted; and 
we find ‘Timon so often mentioned by writers of the period, 
that his habits and disposition, perhaps, had also been made 
known through the medium of the stage. Shakespeare him- 
self introduces Timon into ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” which, 
in its original shape, must certainly have been one of 
our great dramatist’s early plays. In Edward Guilpin’s 
collection of Epigrams and Satires, published, under the title 
of ‘‘Skialetheia,’’ in 1598, we meet with the following line, 
(Epigr. 52,) which seems to refer to some scene in which 
Timon had been represented :— 
‘Like hate-man Timon in his cell he sits :” 


And in the anonymous play of ‘‘ Jack Drum’s Entertainment,”’ 
printed in 1601, one of the characters uses these expressions :— 

“But if.all the brewers’ jades in the town can drag me from the 
love of myself, they shall do more than e’er the seven wise men of 
Greece could. Come, come; now I'll be as sociable as Timon of 
Athens.” 

We know also that there existed about that date a play 
upon the subject of Timon of Athens. The original manu- 
script of it is in the library of the Rev. Alexander Dyce, who 
has recently superintended an impression of it for the Shake- 
speare Society. He gives it as. his opinion, that it was 
‘intended for the amusement of an academic audience,’ and 
although the epilogue may be considered rather of a contrary 
complexion, the learned editor is probably right: it is, how- 
ever, nearly certain that it was acted; and although it will not 
bear a moment’s comparison with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Timon of 
Athens,” similar incidents and persons are contained in both. 
Thus, Timon is in the commencement rich, bountiful, and 
devoured by flatterers: he becomes poor, and is at once 
deserted by all but his faithful steward ;—but before he aban- 
dons Athens in disgust, he invites his parasites to a last 
banquet, where he gives them stones painted to resemble 
artichokes, which he flings at them as he drives them out of 
his hall. Shakespeare represent#Timon as regaling his guests 
with warm water; but it is very remarkable, that at the end 
of his ‘mock-banquet scene, after the hero has quitted the 
stage, leaving certain lords behind him, upon whom he had 
thrown the warm water, the following dialogue occurs :— 

$1 Lord. Let’s make no stay. 

2 Lord. Lord Timon’s mad. 

3 Lord. I feel ’t upon my bones. 

4 Lord. One day he gives us diamonds, next day stones.” 
Shakespeare’s Timon had cast no “stones ” at his guests, and 
the above extract reads exactly as if it had formed part of 
some play in which stones (as in the ‘‘ Timon ”’ edited by the 
Rey. A. Dyce) had been employed instead of warm water. 
Unless stones had been thrown, there could, as Steevens 
observes, be no propriety in the mention of them by the fourth 
Lord; and though Shakespeare may not have seen the aca- 
demic play to which we have alluded, a fragment may by 
accident have found its way into his “‘ Timon of Athens,” 
which belonged to some other drama, where the banquet- 
scene was differently conducted. It is just possible that our 
great dramatist, at some subsequent date, altered his original 
draught, and by oversight left in the rhyming couplet with 
which the third Act concludes. We need not advert to other 
resemblances between the academic play and ‘‘ Timon of 
Athens,”’ because, by the liberality of the possessor of the man- 
uscript, it may be now said to haye become public property. 
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JULIUS CAISAR. 


[The Tragedie of Julius Cesar” was first printed in the 
folio of 1623, where it occupies twenty-two pages ; viz. from 
). 109 to p. 180 inclusive, in the division of ‘‘ Tragedies.” 
The Acts, but not the Scenes, are distinguished; and it 
appeared in the same manner in the three Jater folios. ] 


No early quarto edition of “ Julius Cesar” is known, and 

there is reason to believe that it never appeared in that form. 

The manuscript originally used for the folio of 1623 must 

have been extremely perfect, and free from corruptions, for 

there 3B perhaps, no drama in the volume more accurately 
rinted. 

Malone and others have arrived at the conclusion that 
“ Julius Cesar’ could not have been written before 1607. 
We think there is good ground for believing that it was acted 
before 1608. 

We found this opinion upon some circumstances connected 
with the publication of Drayton’s ‘ Barons’ Wars,” and the 
resemblance between a stanza there found, and a passage in 
‘* Julius Cesar,” both of which it will be necessary to quote. 
ue Act v. se. 5, Antony gives the following character of 

TULUS :-— 


‘His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mizx'd in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man.” 


In Drayton’s ‘‘ Barons’ Wars,” book iii. edit. 8vo., 1608, we 
meet with the subsequent stanza. The author is speaking of 
Mortimer :— 


‘Such one he was, of him we boldly say, 

In whose rich soul all sovereign powers did suit, 

In whom in peace th’ elements all lay 

So mizx’d, as none could sovereignty impute ; 

As all did govern, yet all did obey : 

His lively temper was so absolute, 
That ’t seem’d, when, heaven his model first began, 
In him it shew’d perfection in a man.”? 


Italic type is hardly necessary to establish that one poet 
must have availed himself, not only of the thought, but of the 
very words of the other, The question is, was Shakespeare 
indebted to Drayton, or Drayton to Shakespeare?) We shall 
not enter into general probabilities, founded upon the original 
and exhaustless stores of the mind of our great dramatist, but 
advert to a few dates, which, we think, warrant the conclu- 
sion that Drayton, having heard ‘Julius Cesar” at the 
theatre, or seen it in manuscript before 1603, applied to his 
own purpose, perhaps unconsciously, what, in fact, belonged 
to another poet. 

Drayton’s ‘‘ Barons’ Wars”? first appeared in 1596, quarto, 
under the title of ‘‘ Mortimeriados.’”? Malone had a copy 
without date, and he and Steevens imagined that the poem 
had originally been printed in 1598. In the quarto of 1596, 
and in the undated edition, it is not divided into books, and 
is in seven-line stanzas: and what is there said of Mortimer 
bears no likeness whatever to Shakespeare’s expressions in 
“¢ Julius Ceesar.”’ Drayton afterwards changed the title from 
“ Mortimeriados ” to ‘‘The Barons’ Wars,” and re-modelled 
the whole historical poem, altering the stanza from the 
English ballad form to the Italian ottava rima. This course 
he took before 1608, when it came out in octavo, with the 
stanza first quoted, which contains so inarked a similarity to 
the lines from ‘‘ Julius. Ceesar.”? We apprehend that he did 
so because he had heard or seen Shakespeare’s tragedy before 
1608; and we think that strong presumptive proof that he 
was the borrower, and not Shakespeare, 1s derived from the 
fact, that in the subsequent impressions of ‘‘'The Barons’ 
Wars,” in 1605, 1608, 1610, and 1618, the stanza remained 
precisely as in the edition of 1608; but that in 1619, after 
Shakespeare’s death and before “‘ Julius Cesar’? was printed, 
Drayton made even a nearer approach to the words of his 
original, thus :— 


‘ He was a man, then boldly dare to say, 

In whose rich‘soul the virtues well did suit; 
In whom so miz’d the elements did lay, 

That none to one could sovereignty impute ; 
As all did govern, so did all obey : 

He of a temper was so absolute, 
As that it seem’d, when Nature him began, 
She meant to show all that might be in man.” 


We have been thus particular, becatise the point is obvi- 
ously of importance, as regards the date when ‘‘ Julius Cesar” 
wus brought upon the stage. Malone seems to have thought 
that ‘‘'The Barons’ Wars ”’ continued under its original name 
and in its first shape until the edition of 1608, and concluded 
that the resemblance to Shakespeare was first to be traced in 
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that impression. He had not consulted the copies of 1608, or 
1605 (which were not in his possession), for if he had looked 
at them he must have seen that Drayton had copied “ Julius 
Cmsar’? as early as 1603, and, consequently, unless Shake- 
gpeure imitated Drayton, that that tragedy must then have 
been in existence. That Drayton had not remodelled his 
& Mortimeriados ”’ as late as 1602, we gather from the cireum- 
stance, that he reprinted his poems in that year without “‘ The 
Barons’ Wars” in any form or under any title. 

Another slight circumstance might be adduced to show that 
‘Julius Cesar” was even an older tragedy than ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
In the latter (Act iii. se. 2) it is suid that Julius Cesar was 
“killed in the Capitol :” in Shakespeare’s drama such is the 
representation, although contrary to the truth of history. 
This seems to have been the popular notion, and we_find it 
confirmed in Sir Edward Dyer’s ‘‘ Prayse of Nothing,” 1585, 
quarto, a tract unknown to every bibliographer, where these 
words oecur: ‘Thy stately Capitol (proud Rome) had not 
beheld the bloody fall of pacified Cxsar, if nothing had accom- 
panied him.” Robert Greene, agraduate of both Universities, 
makes the same statement, and Shakespeare may have fol- 
lowed some older play, where the assassination scene was laid 
in the Capitol: Chaucer had so spoken of it in his ‘‘ Monk’s 
Tale.’ It is not, however, likely that Dr. Eedes, who wrote 
a Latin academical play on the story, acted at Oxford in 1582, 
should have committed the error. 

Shakespeare appears to have derived nearly all his materials 
from Plutarch, as translated by Sir Thomas North, and first 
published in 15791. At the same time, it is not unlikely that 
there was a preceding play, and our reason for thinking 80 
is assigned in a note in Act iii. sci. It is a new fact, ascer- 
tained from an entry in Henslowe’s Diary dated 22nd May, 
1602, that Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, John Webster, 
Thomas Middleton, and other poets, were engaged upon a 
tragedy entitled ‘‘Cssar’s Fall.” The probability is, that 
these dramatists united their exertions, in order without 
delay to bring out a tragedy on the same subject as that of 
Shakespeare, which, perhaps, was then performing at the 
Globe Theatre with success. Malone states, that there is no 
proof that any contemporary writer ‘‘ had presumed to new- 
model a story that had slready employed the pen of Shake- 
speare.” He forget that Ben Jonson was engaged upon a 
* Richard Crookback”’ in 1602; and he omitted, when exam- 
ining Henslowe’s Diary, to observe, that in the same year 
four distinguished dramatists, and “ other poets,’” were 
employed upon “ Cesar’s Fall.” 

rom Vertue’s manus¢ripts we learn that a play, called 
“ Casar’s Tragedy,” was acted at Court in 1613, which might 
be the production of Lord Stirling, Shakespeare’s drama, that 
written by Munday, Drayton, Webster, Middleton, and others, 
or a play printed in 1607, under the title of “‘ The Tragedy of 
Cesar and Pompey, or Cwsar’s Revenge.” Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, in his ‘‘ Revels’ Accounts,” (Introd. p. xxv.) has 
shown that a dramatic piece, with the title of “‘ The Tragedy 
of Cesar,” wus exhibited at Court on Jan. 81, 1686-7. 


MACBETH. 


[‘‘ The Tragedie of Macbeth ” was first printed in the folio of 
1628, where it occupies twenty-one pages ; viz. from p. 181 
to p. 151 inclusive, in the division of “'Pragedies.” The 
Acts and Scenes are regularly marked there, as well as in 
the later folios.] 


THE only ascertained fact respecting the performane 

‘6 Macbeth,” in the lifetime of its anthoe: is that it was att 
rented at the Globe Theatre on the 20th of April, 1610. 
Whether it was then a new play, it is impossible to decide: 
but we are inclined to think that it was not, and that Malone 
was right in his conjecture, that it was first acted about the 
year 1606. The subsequent account of the plot is derived 
from Dr. Simon Forman’s manuscript Diary, preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, from which it appears, that he saw 
& Macbeth”: played at the Globe on the day we have stated :— 


““In Macbeth, at the Globe, 1610, the 20th of April, Saturday, there 
was to be observed, first, how Macbeth and Banquo, two noblemen of 
Scotland, riding through a wood, there stood before them three women 
Fairies, or Nymphs, and saluted Macbeth, saying three times unto 
him, Hail, Macbeth, King of Codor, for thon shalt be a King, but 
shalt begetno Kings, &e. Then, said Banquo, What! all to Macbeth, 
and nothing to me? Yes, said the Nymphs, Hail to thee, Banquo ; 
thou shalt. beget Kings, yet be no King. And so they departed, and 
came to the Court of Scotland, to Duncan, King of Scots, and it was 


1 Lord Stirling published a tragedy under the title of ‘Julius 
Cesar,” in 1604: the* resemblances are by no means numerous or 
obvions, and probably not more than may be accounted for by the 
fact, that two writers were treating the same subject. The popularity 


in the days of Edward the Confessor. And Duncan bad them both 
kindly welcome, and made Macbeth forthwith Prince of Northumber- 
land ; and sent him home to his own Castle, and appointed Macbeth 
to provide for him, for he would sup with him the next day at night, 
and did so. 

“And Macbeth contrived to kill Duncan, and through the persua- 
sion of his wife did that night murder the king in his own Castle. 
being his guest. And there were many prodigies seen that night and 
the day before. And when Macbeth had murdered the King, the 
blood on his hands could not be washed off by any means, nor from 
his wife’s hands, which handled the bloody daggers in hiding them, 
by which means they became both much amazed and affronted. 

“The murder being known, Duncan’s two sons fled, the one to 
England, the [other to] Wales, to save themselves: they, being fled, 
yere supposed guilty of the murder of their father, which was 
nothing so. 

“Then was Macbeth crowned King, and then he for fear of Banquo, 
his old companion, that he should beget kings but be no king himself, 
he contrived the death of Banquo, and caused him to be murdered on 
the way that he rode. The night, being at supper with his noble- 
men, whom he had bid to a feast, (to the which also Banquo should 
have come,) he began to speak of noble Banquo, and to wish that he 
were there. And as he thus did, standing up to drink a carouse to 
him, the ghost of Banquo came, and sat down in his chair behind 
him. And he, turning about to sit down again, saw the ghost of 
Banquo, which fronted him, so that he fell in a great passion of fear 
and fury, uttering many words about his murder, by which. when 
they heard that Banquo was murdered, they sneponter Macbeth. 

‘““Then Macduff fled to England to the King’s son, and so they 
raised an army and came to Scotland, and at Dunston Anyse over- 
threw Macbeth. In the mean time, while Macduff was in England, 
Macbeth slew Macduff’s wife and children, and after, in the battle, 
Macduff slew Macbeth. 

“ Observe, also, how Macbeth’s Queen did rise in the night in her 
sleep, and walk, and talked and confessed all, and the Doctor noted 
her words.” 


Our principal reason for thinking that “ Macbeth ” had 
been originally represented at least four years before 1610, is 
the striking allusion, in Act iv. sc. 1, to the union of the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the hands of 
James I. That monarch ascended the throne in March, 
1602-8, and the words, ° 

“Some I see, 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry,” 


would have had little point, if we suppose them to have been 
delivered after the king who bore the balls and sceptres had 
been more than seven years.on the throne. James was pro- 
claimed king of Great Britain and Ireland on the 24th of 
October, 1604, and we may perhaps conclude that Shakespeare 
wrote ‘¢ Macbeth” in the year 1605, and that it was first acted 
at the Globe, when it was opened for the summer season, in 
the spring of 1606. 

Melone elaborately supports his opinion, that ‘‘ Macbeth” 
was produced in 1606, by two allusions in the speech of the 
Porter, Act ii. se. 8, to the cheapness of corn, and to the doc- 
trine of equivocation, which had been supported by Robert 
Garnet, who was executed on the’8d of May, 1606. We are 
generally disposed to place little confidence in such passages, 
not only because they are frequently obscure in their applica- 
tion, but because they may have been introduced at any 
subsequent period, either by the author or actor, with the 
purpose of exciting the applause of the audience, by reference 
to some circumstance then attracting public attention. We 
know that dramatists were in the constant habit of making 
additions and alterations, and that comic performers had the 
vice of delivering ‘‘ more than was set down for them.” The 


speech of the Porter, in which the two supposed temporary: 


allusions are contained, is exactly of the kind which the per- 
former -of the part might be inclined to enlarge, and so 
strongly was Coleridge convineéd that it was an interpolation 
by the player, that he boldly-‘‘ pledged himself to demonstrate 
it.” (Lit. Rem. vol. ii. p. 335.) This notion was not new to 
him in 1818; for three years earlier he had publicly declared 
it in a lecture devoted to ‘‘ Macbeth,” although he admitted 
that there was something of Shakespeare in ‘‘ the primrose 
way to the everlasting bonfire.” It ey be doubted whether 
he would have made this concession, if he had not recollected 
‘¢the primrose path of dalliance ” in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
Shakespeare, doubtless, derived all the materials he required 
from Holinshed, without resorting to Boethius, or to any other 
authority. Steevens continued to maintain, that Shakespeare 
was indebted, in some degree, to Middleton’s ‘* Witch” for 
the preternatural portion of ‘‘ Macbeth ;” but Malone, who at 
first entertained the same view of the subject, ultimately 
abandoned it, and became convinced that ‘* The Witch” was 
a play written subsequently to the production of ‘ Macbeth.” 


of Shakespeare’s tragedy about 1603 may have led to the printing of - 


that by Lord Sterling in 1604, and on this account the date is of con- 
sequence. Malone appears to have known of no edition of Lord 
Stirling’s ‘Julius Cesar” until 1607 , 
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Those who read the two will, perhaps, wonder how a doubt 
could have been entertained. ‘The Witch,’ in all proba- 
bility, was not written until about 1618; and what must 
surprise every body is, that a poet of Middleton’s rank could 
so degrade the awful beings of Shakespeare’s invention ; for 
although, as Lamb observes, “the power of Middleton’s 
witches is in some measure over the mind,” (Specimens of 
Engl. Dram. Poets, p. 174,) they are of a degenerate race, as 
if, Shakespeare having created them, no other mind was 
sufficiently gifted even to continue their existence. 

Whether Shakespeare obtained his knowledge regarding 
these agents, and of the locality he supposes them to have 
frequented, from actual observation, is a point we have con- 
sidered in the Biography of the poet. The existing evidence 
on the question is there collected, and we have shown, that 
ten years before tae date hitherto assigned to that cireum- 
stance, a company called ** the Queen’s Players” had visited 
Edinburgh. This fact is quite new in the history of the 
introduction of English theatrical performances into Scotland. 
That the Queen’s comedians were north of the Tweed in 1599, 
on the invitation of James VI., we have distinct evidence : 
we know also that they were in Aberdeen in 1601, when the 
freedom of the city was presented to Laurence Fletcher (the 
first name in the patent of 1608); but to establish that they 
were in Edinburgh in 1589 gives much more latitude for 
speculation on the question, whether Shakespeare, in the 
interval of about fourteen years before James I. ascended the 
throne of England, had at any time accompanied his fellow- 
actors to Scotland. “ 

At whatever date we suppose Shakespeare to have written 
“‘ Macbeth,”? we may perhaps infer, from a passage in Kemp’s 
‘¢ Nine Days’ Wonder,” 1600, that there existed a ballad upon 
the story, which may have been older than the tragedy: such 
is the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Dyce, in his notes to the reprint 
of this tract by the Camden Society, p. 84. The point, hove 
ever, is doubtful, and it is obvious that Kemp,did not mean 
to be very intelligible: his other allusions to ballad-makers of 
his time are purposely obscure. 

*‘ Macbeth ”? was inserted by the player-editors in the folio 
of 1623; and, as in other similar cases, we may presunie that 
it had not come from the press at an earlier date, because in 
the books of the Stationers’ Company it is registered by 
Blount and Jaggard, on the 8th of November, 1623, as one of 
the plays ‘‘ not formerly entered to other men.” It has been 
handed down in an unusually complete state, for not only are 
the divisions of the acts pointed out, but the subdivisions of 
the scenes carefully and accurately noted. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


[The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke By 
William Shake-speare. As it hath beene diuerse times 
acted by his Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London: 
as also in the two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and else-where. At London printed for N. L. and [ohn 
Trundell. 1608. 4to. 383 leaves 

The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to 
almost as much againe as it was, according to the true and 
perfect Coppie. At London, Printed by I. R. for N. L. and 
are to be sold at his shoppe vnder Saint Dunstons Charch 
in Fleetstreet. 1604. 4to. 51 leaves. 

The title-page of the edition of 1605 does not differ in the most 
minute particular from that of 1604, 

The Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke. By William 
Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was, according to the true and perfect 
Coppy. At London, Printed for lohn Smethwicke and are 
to es sold at his shoppe in Saint Dunstons Church yeard in 
Fleetstreet. Wnder the Diall. 1611. 4to. 51 leaves. 

The Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke. Newly Im- 
prime and inlarged, according to the true and_ perfect 

opy lastly Printed. By William Shakespeare. London 
Printed by W.S. for ohn Smethwicke, and are to be sold 
at his Shop in Saint Dunstans Church-yard in Fleetstreet : 
Vnder the Diall. 4to. 51 leaves. 


1 Dr. Farmer had an imperfect copy of it, but it is preserved entire 
among Capell’s books in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was printed in 1608, by Richard Bradocke, for Thomas Pavier. 
“ There can be little doubt that it had originally come from the press 
considerably before the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
although the multiplicity of readers of productions of the kind, and 
the carelessness with which such books were regarded after perusal, 
has led to the destruction, as far as can now be ascertained, of every 
éarlier copy.”’—Introduction to Part IV. of “‘ Shakespeare’s Library.” 
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This undated edition was probably printed in 1607, as it was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on Nov. 19, in that year. An 
impression, by R. Young, in 4to, 1687, has also John Smeth- 
wicke-at the bottom of the title-page. 

In the folio of 1628, ‘“The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmarke,” occupies thirty-one pages, in the division of 
‘“‘Tragedies;” viz. from p. 152 to p. 280, inclusive, there 
being a mistake of 100 pages between p. 156 and what 
ought to have been p. 157. 


Tux story upon which, there is reason to believe, Shakespeare 
founded his tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet,” has recently been reprinted, 
from the only known perfect copy, as part of a work called 
“‘Shakespeare’s Library ;” and there is, perhaps, nothing 
more remarkable than the manner in which our great drama- 
tist wrought these barbarous, uncouth, and scanty materials 
into the magnificent structure he left behind him. A com- 
parison of ‘‘ The Historie of Hamblet,”’ as it was translated at 
an early date from the French of Belleforest?, with ‘* The 
Tragedy of Hamlet,” is calculated to give us the most exalted 
notion of, and profound reverence for, the genius of Shake- 
speare ; his vast superiority to Green and Lodge was obvious 
in “The Winter’s Tale,” and “As You Like It;” but the 
novels of ‘‘ Pandosto’’ and ‘* Rosalynde,’’ as narratives, were 
perhaps as far above ‘The Historie of Hamblet,” as ‘The 
Winter’s Tale”? and ‘‘As You Like It” were above the origi- 
nals from which their main incidents were derived. Nothing, 
in point of fact, can be much more worthless, in story and 
style, than the production to which it is supposed Shakespeare 
was indebted for the foundation of his ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

There is, however, some ground for thinking, that a lost 
play upon similar incidents preceded the work of Shake- 
speare: how far that lost play might be an improvement upon 
the old translated ‘‘ Historie” we have no means of deciding, 
nor to what extent Shakespeare availed himself of such im- 
provement. A drama, of which Hamlet was the hero, was 
certainly in being prior to the year 1587, (in all probability 
too early a date for Shakespeare to have been the writer of it) 
for we find it thus alluded to by Thomas Nash, in his pre- 
liminary epistle to the ‘‘ Menaphon”’ of Robert Greene, 
published in that year?:—‘ Yet English Seneca, read by 
candle-light, yeelds many good sentences, as blood is a beggar, 
and so forth; and if you entreat him fair in a frosty morning, 
he will afford you whole Hasnlets, { should say handfuls, of 
tragical speeches.”? The writer is referring to play-pocts and 
their productions at that period, and he seems to have gone 
out of his way, in order to introduce the very name of the 
performance against whi8h he was directing ridicule. Another 
piece of evidence, to the same effect, but of a more question- 
able kind, is to be found in Henslowe’s Diary, under the date 
of June 9th, 1594, when a “‘ Hamlet’? was represented at the 
theatre at Newington Butts: that it was then an old play is 
ascertained from the absence of the mark, which the old 
manager usually prefixed to first performances, and from the 
fact that his share of the receipts was only nine shillings. At 
that date, however, the company to which Shakespeare be- 
longed was in joint occupation of the same theatre, and it is 
certainly possible, though improbable, that the drama repre- 
sented on June 9th, 1594, was Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

We feel confident, however, that the ‘‘ Hamlet ” which has 
come down to us in at least six quarto impressions, in the 
folio of 1623, and in the later impressions in that form, was 
not written until the winter of 1601, or the spring of 1602. 

Malone, Steevens, and the other commentators, were ac- 
quainted with no edition of the tragedy anterior to the quarto 
of 1604, which professes to be ‘enlarged to almost as much 
again as it was:’’ they, therefore, reasonably suspected that 


it had been printed before ; and within the last twenty years | 


a single copy of an edition in 1603 has been discovered. This, 
in fact, seems to have béen the abbreviated and imperfect 
edition, consisting of only about half as much as the impres- 
sion of 1604. It belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, and, by 
the favour of his Grace, is now before us. From whose press 
it came we have no information, but it professed to be 
“ printed for N. L. and John Trundell.” The edition of the 
following year was printed by I. R. for N. L. only; and why 
Trundell ceased to have any interest in the publication we 
know not. N. L. was Nicholas Ling; and I. R., the printer 


2 Belleforest derived his knowledge of the incidents from the History 
of Denmark, by Saxo Grammaticus, first printed in 1514. 

3 We give the date of 1537 on the excellent authority of the Rev. 
A. Dyce, (Greene’s Works, vol. i, pp. xxxvil. and ciii.) We have 
never been able to meet with any impression earlier than that of 
1589. Sir Egerton Brydges reprinted the tract from the edition m 
1616, (when its name had been changed to “ Green’s Arcadia ’’) in 
“ Archaica,” vol. i, 


od 
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of the edition of 1604, was, no doubt, James Roberts, who, 
two years before, had made the following entry in the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company :— 
“696 Jnly 1602. é 
James Roberts] A booke, The Revenge of Hamlett prince 
of Denmarke, as yt was latelie acted by the Lord 
Chamberlayn his servantes.” 

‘The words, ‘as it was lately acted,” are important upon 
the question of date, and the entry farther proves, that the 
tragedy had been performed by the company to which Shake- 
speare belonged. In the spring of 1608 ‘‘ the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s servants’? became the King’s players; and on the 
title-page of the quarto of 1608 it is asserted that it had been 
acted ‘‘ by his Highness’ servants.”’? On the title-page of the 
quarto of 1604 we are not informed that the tragedy had been 
acted by any company. 

Thus we see, that in July, 1602, there was an intention to 

rint and publish a play called ‘‘The Revenge of Hamlet, 
rince of Denmark;’’ and this intention, we may fairly con- 
clude,-arose out of the popularity of the piece, as it was then 
acted by ‘‘the Lord Chamberlain’s servants,” who, in May 
following, obtained the title of ‘‘the King’s players.” The 
object of Roberts in making the entry already quoted, was 
to secure it to himself, being, no doubt, aware that other 
rinters and booksellers would endeavor to anticipate him. 
t seems probable, that he was unable to obtain such a copy 
of ‘‘ Hamlet”? as he would put his name to; but some inferior 
and nameless printer, who was not so scrupulous, having 
surreptitiously secured a manuscript of the play, however 
imperfect, which would answer the purpose, and gratify public 
curiosity, the edition bearing date in 1608 was published. 
Such, we have little doubt, was the origin of the impression 
of which only a single copy has reached our day, and of which, 
probably, but a few were sold, as its worthlessness was soon 
discovered, and it was quickly entirely superseded by the 
enlarged impression of 1604. 

As an accurate reprint was made in 1825 of “* The Tragicall 
Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke,’’ 1608, it will be 
mnnecessary to go in detail into proofs to establish, as we 
could do without much difficulty, the following points :— 
1. That great part of the play, as it there stands, was taken 
down in short-hand. 2. That where mechanical skill failed 
the short-hand writer, he either filled up the blanks from 
memory, or employed an inferior writer to assist him. 8, That 
although some of the scenes were carelessly transposed, and 
others entirely omitted, in the edition of 1608, the drama, as 
it was acted while the short-hand writer was employed in 
taking it down, was, in all its main features, the same as the 
more perfect copy of the tragedy printed with the date of 
1604. It is true, that in the edition of 1608, Polonius is called 
Corambis, and his servant, Montano, and we may not be able 
to determine why these changes were made in the immedi- 
ately subsequent impression ; but we may perhaps conjecture 
that they were names in the older play on the same story, 
or names which Shakespeare at first introduced, and subse- 

uently thought fit to reject. We know that Ben Jonson 
changed the whole dramatis persone of his ‘‘ Every Man in 
his Hamour.”’ 

But although we entirely reject the quarto of 1603, as an 
authentic ‘‘ Hamlet,” it is of high value in enabling us to 
settle the text of various important passages. It proves, 
besides, that certain portions of the play, as it appears in the 
folio of 1628, which do not form part of the quarto of 1604, 
were originally acted, and were not, as has been hitherto 
imagined, subsequent introductions. We have pointed out 
these and other peculiarities so fully in our notes, that we 
need not dwell upon them here; but we may mention, that 
in Act iii. sc. 4, the quarto of 1608 explains a curious point 
of stage-business, which puzzled all the commentators. Just 
as the Ghost is departing from the Queen’s closet, Hamlet 
exclaims, 


“ Look, how it steals away ! 
My father, in his habit as he lived !” 


Malone, Steevens, and Monck Mason argue the question 
whether in this scene, the Ghost, as in former scenes, ought 
to wear armour, or to be dressed in “ his own familiar habit ;” 
and they conclude, either that Shakespeare had “ forgotten 
himself,” or had meant ‘to vary the dress of the Ghost at 
this his last appearance.” The quarto of 1603, shows exactly 
how the poet’s intention was carried into effect, for there we 
meet with the stage-direction, ‘‘ Enter the Ghost in his night- 
gown,’ and such was unquestionably the appearance of the 
performer of the part when the short-hand writer saw the 
tragedy, with a view to the speedy publication of a fraudulent 
impression. ‘‘My father, in the habit as he lived,” are the 
words he recorded from thea mouth of the actor of Hamlet. 


The impression of 1604 being intended to supersede that 
of 1603, which gave a most mangled and imperfect notion of 
the drama in its true state, we may perhaps presume that the 
quarto of 1604 was, at least, as authentic a copy of ‘‘ Hamlet’ 
as the editions of any of Shakespeare’s plays that came from 
the press during his lifetime. It contains various passages, 
some of them of great importance to the conduct and character 
of the hero, not to be found in the folio of 1628; while the 
folio includes other passages which are left out in the quarto 
of 1604; although, as before remarsxed, we have the evidence 
of the quarto of 1608, that they were originally acted. The 
different quarto impressions were printed from each other; 
and even that of 1637, though it makes some verbal changes, 
contains no distinct indication that the printer had resorted 
to the folios. 

The three later folios, in this instance as in others, were 
printed from the immediately preceding edition in the same 
form; but we are inclined to think, that if ‘‘ Hamlet,” in the 
folio of 1628, were not composed from some now unknown 
quarto, it was derived from a manuscript obtained by Hem- 
ingg and Condell from the theatre. The Acts and Scenes 
are, however, marked only in the first and second Acts, after 
which no divisions of the kind are noticed; and where Actiii. 
commences is merely matter of modern ednjecture. Some 
large portions of the play appear to have been omitted for 
the oe of shortening the performance; and any editor who 
should content himself with reprinting the folio, without large 
additions from the quartos, would present but an imperfect 
notion of the drama as it came from the hand of the poet. 
The text of ‘‘Hamlet’’ is, in fact, only to be obtained from 
a comparison of the editions in quarto and folio, but the mis- 
prints in the latter are quite as numerous and glaring as in 
the former. In various instances we have been able to correct 
the one by the other, and it is in this respect chiefly that the 
quarto of 1602 is of intrinsic value. 

Coleridge, after vindicating himself from the accusation 
that he had derived his ideas of Hamlet from Schlegel, (and 
we heard him broach them some years before the Lectures, 
Ueber Dramatische Kunst und Litteratur, were published,) 
thus, in a few sentences, sums up the character of Hamlet :— 
“In Hamlet, Shakespeare seems to have wished to exemplify 
the moral necessity of a due balance between our attention 
to the objects of our senses, and our meditation on the work- 
ings of our mind,—an equilibriwm between the real and 
the imaginary worlds. In Hamlet this balance is disturbed ; 
his thoughts and the images of his faney are far more vivid 
than his actual perceptions; and his very perceptions, in- 
stantly passing dhrougis the medium of his contemplations, 
acquire, as they pass, a form and a color not naturally their 
own. Hence we see a great, an almost enormous, intellectual 
activity, and a proportionate aversion to real action. conse- 
quent upon it, with all its symptoms and accompanying 
qualities. This character Shakespeare places in circumstances 
under which it is obliged to act on the-spur of the moment. 
Hamlet is brave, ard careless of death; but he vacillates 
from sensibility, and procrastinates from thought, and loses 
the power of action in the energy of resolve,” (Lit. Rem. 
vol. ii. p. 205.) 

It has generally been supposed that Joseph Taylor was 
the original actor of Hamlet—and Wright, in his ‘ Historia 
Histrionica,”” 1699, certainly speaks of him as having per- 
formed the part. This, however, must have been after the 
death of Richard Burbage, which happened precisely eighty 
years before Wright published his tract. We know, from 
the manuscript Elegy upon Burbage, sold among Heber’s 
books, that he was the earliest representative of Hamlet; 
and there the circumstance of his being ‘fat and scant of 
breath,’ in the fencing scene, is noticed in the very words 
of Shakespeare. Taylor did not belong to the company for 
which Shakspeare wrote at the date when ‘‘ Hamlet” was 
produced. 


KING LEAR. 


M. William Shak-speare: His True Chronicle Historie of the 
life and death of King Lear and his three Daughters. With 
the vnfortunate life of Edgar, sonne and heire to the Earle 
of Gloster, and his sullen and assumed humour of Tom of 
Bedlam. As it was played before the Kings Maiestie at 
Whitehall vpon 8. Stephans night in Christmas Hollidayes. 
By his Maiesties seruants playing vsually at the Gloabe on 
the Bancke-side. London, Printed for Nathaniel Butter, 
and are to be sold at his shop in Paul’s Church-yard, at the 
signe of the Pide Bull neere St. Austin’s Gate. 1608. Ato. 

eaves. 
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M. William Shake-speare, His True Chronicle History of the 
life and death of King Lear, and his three Daughters. 
With the vnfortunate life of Edgar, sonne and heire to the 
Earle of Glocester, and his sullen and assumed humour of 
Tom of Bedlam. As it was plaid before the Kings Maiesty 
at White-Hall, vppon S. Stephens night, in Christmas Hol- 


lidaies. By his Maiesties Seruants, playing vsually at the 
Globe on the Banck-side. Printed for Nathaniel Butter. 
1608. 4to. 44 leaves. 


The title-page of a third impression in 1608 corresponds with 
that last ae given. y 
In the folio of 1628, ‘‘ The Tragedie of King Lear” occupies 
twenty seven pages, in the division of ‘‘ Tragedies ;” viz. 
from p. 283 to p. 809, inclusive. The last page but one, by 
an error, ig numbered 88, instead of 308. In the first, as 
well as in the folios of 1632, 1664, and 1685, the Acts and 

Scenes are regularly marked.] 


Tur most remarkable circumstance connected with the early 
ublication of ‘‘ King Lear” is, that the same stationer pub- 
ished three quarto impressions of it in 198, that stationer 

being a person who had not put forth any of the authentic 
as far as they can deserve to be so considered) editions of 
hakespeare’s plays. After it had been thus thrice printed 

(for they weré not merely re-issues with fresh title-pages) in 

the same year, the tragedy was not again printed until it 

appeared in the folio of 1623. Why it was never republished 
in quarto, in the interval, must be matter of speculation, but 
such was not an unusual occurrence with the works of our 
great dramatist: his ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and ‘ Troilus and Cressida’? were each 
twice printed, the two first in 1600, and the last in 1609, and 
they were not again seen in type until they were inserted in 
the folio of 1628: there was also no second quarto edition of 

** Much ado about Nothing,” nor of “ Loves Labour *s Lost.” 

The extreme popularity of « King Lear”? seems proved by 

the mere fact that the public demand for it, in the first year 

* of its publication, could not be satisfied without three distinct 

impressions. 

It will be seen by the exact. copies of the title-pages which 
we have inserted on the opposite leaf, that although Nathaniel 
Butter was the publisher of the three quarto editions, he only 
put his address on the title-page of one*of them. It is per- 
haps impossible now to ascertain on what account the differ- 
ence was made; but it is to be observed that ‘' Printed by J. 
Roberts,” without any address, is found at the bottom of the 
title-pages of some of the copies of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice”? and ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” in 1600. A 
more remarkable cireumstance, in relation to the title-pages 
of ‘‘ King Lear,’ is, that the name of William Shakespeare is 
made so obvious at the top of them, the type being larger 
than that used for any other part of the work: moreover, we 
have it again at the head of the leaf on which the tragedy 
commences, ‘‘ M. William Shake-speare, his History of King 
Lear.” This peculiarity has never attracted sufficient atten- 
tion, and it belongs not only to no other of Shakespeare’s 
plays, but to no other production of any kind of that period 
which we recollect. It was clearly intended to enable pur- 
chasers to make sure that they were buying the drama which 
““M. William Shakespeare” had written upon the story of 
King Lear. 

The cause of it is, perhaps, to be found in the fact, that 
there was another contemporary drama upon the same sub- 
ject, and with very nearly the same names to the principal 
characters, which was not by Shakespeare, but which the 
publisher probably had endeavored to pass off as his work. 
An edition of this play was printed in 1605, under the follow- 
ing title :—‘‘ The True Chronicle History of King Leir and his 
three Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordella. As it hath 
bene divers and sundry times lately acted.” It was printed, 
by Simon Stafford, for John Wright; and we agree with 
Malone in thinking that this impression was put forth in 
consequence of the popularity of Shakespeare’s ‘* King Lear,” 
which was then in a course of successful performance at the 
Globe theatre. That this edition of “the True Chronicle 
History of King Leir’”? was a re-impression we have little 
doubt, because it was entered at Stationers’ Hall for publica- 
tion as early fs 14th May, 1594: it was entered again on 8th 
May, 1605, anterior to the appearance of the impression with 
that date, the title-page of which we have above quoted. 

We may presume that in 1605 no bookseller was able to 
obtain from the King’s Players a copy of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Lear ;” for there is perhaps no point in our early stage-history 
more clear, than that the different companies took every pre- 
caution in order to prevent the publication of plays belonging 
tothem. However, in the autumn of 1607, Nathaniel Butter 
had in some way possessed him of a manuscript of “ King 


Lear,” and on the 26th November he procured the following, 
unusually minute memorandum to be made in the Stationers’ 
Registers <— 

*©26 Nov. 1607. 

Na. Butter and Jo. Busby] Entered for their Copie 
under t’ hands of Sir Geo. Bucke, Kt. and the War- 
dens, a booke called Mr. Willm Shakespeare, his 
Historye of Kinge Lear, as yt was played before the 
King’s Majestie at Whitehall, upon St. Stephen’s 
night at Christmas last, by his Majesties Servants! 
playing usually at the Globe on the Bank-side.” 

This entry establishes that Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ King Lear”’ had 
been played at Court on the 26th December, 1606, and not} 
on the 26th December, 1607, as we might infer from the title- 
pages of the three editions of 1608. : 

The memorandum we have just inserted would lead us to 
believe that John Busby was the printer of ‘‘King Lear,” 
although his name.does not otherwise at all appear in connec 
tion with it. The differences between the quartos are seldom 
more than verbal, but they are sometimes important: after a 
very patient comparison, we may state, that the quartos with- 
out the publisher’s address are more accurate than that with 
his address ; and we presume that the latter was first issued. 
It would seem that the folio of 1623 was composed from a 
manuscript, which had been much, and not very judiciously, 
abridged for the purposes of the theatre; and although it 
contains some additions, not in any of the quartos, there are, 
perhaps, few quartos of any of Shakespeare’s plays more 
valuable for the quantity of matter they contain, of which 
there is no trace in the folio. 

We have said that we agree with Malone in opinion, that 
‘King Lear’? was brought out at the Globe Theatre in the 
epring of 1605, according to our present mode of computing 
the year. We may decide with certainty that it was not 
written until after the appearance of Harsnet’s ‘* Discovery 
of Popish Impostors”’ in 1603, because from it, as Steevens 
established, are taken the names of various fiends mentioned 
by Edgar in the course of his scenes of pretended madness. 

As we find a ‘‘ King Leir”’ entered on the Stationers’ books 
in 1594, we can have no hesitation in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the old play, printed by Simon Stafford for John 
Wright, in 1605, when Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Lear” was (as 
we have supposed) experiencing arun of popularity at the 
Globe, was considerably anterior in point of date. There is 
little doubt that Shakespeare was acquainted with it, and 
pees adopted from it at least that part of the conduct of 
his story which relates to the faithful Kent. here are other 
general, but few particular resemblances; for both the chief 
materials were evidently derived from Holinshed, but Shake- 
speare varied from all authorities in his. catastrophe: he 
seems to have thought, that to abandon the course of the 
ordinary and popular narrative, would heighten and improye 
the effect of his drama, and give a novelty to its termination. 

The story of Learand his daughters is briefly told by Spen- 
ser in B. ii. e. 10, of his ‘* Fairie Queene,”’ and thence it has 
been thought that Shakespeare obtained the name of Cor- 
delia, till then usually called Cordella. That portion of the 
plot which relates to the Earl of Gloster, he may have pro- 
eured from Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,” first printed in 
1590, 4to. B.ii. ¢. 10, of that romance is thus headed :— 
“The pitifull state and storie of the Paphalgenian unkinde 
King, and his kind son.” An early ballad on King Lear was 
also published (see Perey’s Reliques, vol. ii. p. 249; edit. 
1812), but no copy with a date has come down to us: although 
it employs the older names of some of the characters, it adopts 
that of Cordelia; and there are several circumstances, besides 
amore modern style of composition, which lead us to the 
belief that it was written posterior to the production of Shake- 
speare’s Tragedy. 


OTHELLO. 


[‘¢ The Tragcedy of Othello, The Moore of Venice. As it hath 
beene diuerse times acted at the Globe, and at the Black- 
Friers, by his Maiesties Seruants. Written by William 
Shakespeare. London, Printed by N. O. for Thomas 
Walkley, and are to be sold at his shop, at the Eagle and 
Child, in Brittans Bursse. 1622.” 4to. 48 leaves, irregu- 

larly paged. 

“ The ravedia of Othello, the Moore of Venice,” occupies 
thirty pages in the folio of 1623; viz. from p. 810 to p. 889 
inclusive, in the division of ‘‘ Tragedies :”’ it is there, as in 
the three later folios, divided into Acts and Scenes, and on 
the last page is a list of the characters, headed, ‘‘ The Names 
of the Actors.” 
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By the subsequent extract from ‘‘The Egerton Papers,” 


printed by the Camden Society, (p. 848) it appears that 
“ Othello” was acted for the entertainment of Queen Eliza- 


Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal) at Harefield, in the 
beginning of August, 1602 :— 

“6 August 1602. Rewards to the Vaulters, players, and 

dauncers. Of this x" to Burbidge’s players for Othello, 
Ixiiii x viiii® x4.” 

The part of the momorandum which relates to ‘‘ Othello ”’ 
is interlined, as if added afterwards; but thus we find de- 
cisively, that this tragedy was in being in the summer of 
1602; and the probability is, that it was selected for perform- 
ance because it was a new play, having been brought out at 
the Globe theatre in the spring of that year. ‘ 

The incidents, with some variation, are to be found in 
Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, where the novel is the seventh of the 
third Decad, and it bears the following explanatory title in the 
Monte Regale edition of 1565:—‘‘ Un Capitano Moro piglia 
per mogliera una cittadina Venetiana: unsuo Alfieri l’accusa 
di adulterio al marito; cerca che |’Alfieri uccida colui ch’egli 
credea l’adultero: il Capitano uccide la moglie, 6 accusato 
dallo Alfieri, non confessa il Moro, ma essendovi chiari inditii 
6 bandito; et lo scelerato Alfieri, credendo nuocere ad altri, 
procaccia 4 sé la morte miseramente.’’? This novel was early 
translated into French;and in all probability into English, 
but no such version has descended to us.’ Our great drama- 
tist may indeed have read the story in the original language ; 
and it is highly probable that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with Italian for the purpose. Hence he took only the name 
of Desdemona. 

We have seen, by the quotation from ‘“‘The Egerton 
Papers,” that the company by which ‘Othello’? was _per- 
formed at Harefield was called ‘‘Burbidge’s players ;”’ and 
there can be no doubt that he was the leading actor of the 
company, and thereby in the account gave his name to the 
association, though properly denominated the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Servants. Richard Burbage was the original actor of 
the part of Othello, as we learn from an elegy upon his death, 
among the late Mr. Heber’s manuscripts. To the same fact 
we may quote the concluding stanza of a ballad, on the inci- 
dents of ‘‘ Othello,” written after the death ot Burbage, which 
has also come down to us in manuscript :— 


“Dick Burbage, that most famous man, 

That actor without peer, 

With this same part his course began, 
And kept it many a year. 

Shakespeare was fortunate, I trow, 
That such an actor had : 

If we had but his equal now, 
For one I should be glad.” 


The writer spoke at random, when he asserted that Burbage 
began his career with Othello, for we have evidence to show 
that he was an actor of high celebrity, many years before 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello”? was written, and we have no proof 
that there was any older play upon the same subject. 

There are two quarto editions of “ Othello,” one bearing 
date in 1622, the year before the first folio of ‘Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies ” appeared 
and the other printed in 1630. An exact copy of the tit e-page 
of the core of 1622, will be found in the usual place, and 
that published in 1630 differs only in the imprint, which js 
“by A. M. for Richard Hawkins,” &. We have had fre- 
quent occasion in our notes to refer to this impression, which 
has, indeed, been mentioned by the commentators, but nothing 
like sufficient attention has been paid to it. Malone summa. 
rily dismissed it as ‘“‘an edition of no authority,” but it is 
very clear that he had never sufficiently examined it. It was 
unquestionably printed from a manuscript different from that 
used for the quarto of 1622, or for the folio of 1623; and it 
presen’ a number of various readings, some of which sincu- 
arly illustrate the original text of “ Othello.” Of this fact it 
may be fit here to supply some proof. 

_ In Act ili. se. 8, a passage occurs in the folio of 1628, which 
is not ¢ontained in the quarto of 1622, and which runs thus 
imperfectly in the folio :— 
“ Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er keeps retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Hellespont,” &c. 


It will not be disputed that “Ne’er keeps retirmg ebb” 


~ 


4It appears from Mr. P. Cunningham’s “ Extracts from the 
Accounts of the Revels at Court,” (printed for the Shakespeare Society) 
p. 203, that a play, called ‘‘ The Moor of Venis,” no doubt, “ Othello,” 
was acted at Whitehall on Noy. 1, 1604. The tragedy seems to have 
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beth, at the residence of Lord Ellesmere (then Sir Thomas | 
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must be wrong, the compositor of the folio having caught 
“‘ keeps’? from the later portion of the same line. In Pope’s 
edition, ‘‘ feels’ was substituted for keeps, and the word has 
since usually continued in the text, with Malone’s note, ‘the 
correction was made by Mr. Pope.’’ The truth is, that Pope 
was right in his conjecture as to the misprinted word, for in 
the quarto of 1630, which Malone could not have consulted, 
but which he nevertheless pronounced ‘ of no authority,” the 
passage stands thus :— 


“Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current, and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb,” &e. 


If Malone had looked at the quarto of 1680, he would have 
seen that Pope had been anticipated in his proposed emen- 
dation about a hundred years; and that in the manuscript 
from which the quarto of 1630 was printed, the true word 
was ‘‘feels,”” and not keeps, as it was misprinted in the folio 
of 1623. We will take an instance, only six lines earlier in 
the same scene, to show the value of the quarto of 1680, in 
supporting the quarto of 1622, and in correcting the folio of 
1628. Othello exclaims, as we find the words in the folio, 


“* Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell,” 


a line which has been generally thus printed, adopting the 
text of the quarto of 1622 :— 


‘‘ Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ;”” 


and these are exactly the words in the quarto of 1680, although 
it can be established that it was printed, not from the quarto 
of 1622, nor from the folio of 1628, but from a manuseript 
which in many places differed materially from both, and in 
some few nuppied a text inferior to both. It is not necessary 
to pursue this point farther, especially as our brief notes 
abundantly establish that the quarto of 1630, instead of being 
‘Cof no authority,’? is of great value, with reference to the 
true reading of some important passages. 

Walkley, the publisher of the quarto of 1622, thus entered 
that edition on the Stationers’ Registers, shortly previous to 
its appearance :— 

“6 Oct. 1621. 
Tho. Walkley] Entered for his, to wit, under the 
handes of Sir George Buck and of the Wardens: 
The Tragedie of Othello, the Moore of Venice.’ 


It is perhaps not too much to presume, that this impression, 
though dated 1622, had come out at the close of 1621; and 
that it preceded the folio of 1628 is very obvious, trom the 
fact, that ‘‘ Othello’? was not included in their list by Blunt 
and Jaggard, the publishers of the folio of 1628, because they 
were aware that it had already been printed, and that it had 
been entered as the property of another bookseller. ‘The 
quarto of 1622 was preceded by the following address :— 


‘’The Stationer to the Reader. 


“To set forth a book without an epistle were like to the 
old English proverb, ‘A blue coat without a badge;’ and 
the author being dead, I thought good to take that piece of 
work upon me. To commend it I will not—for that which 
is good, I hope every man will commend without entreaty ; 
and I am the bolder, because the author’s name is sufficient 
to vent his work. Thus leaving every one to the liberty of 
judgment, I have ventured to print this play, and leave it 
to the general censure. Yours, THomas WaLKLEy.’’ 

The publishers of the folio of 1628, perhaps purchased 
Walkley’s interest in ‘‘ Othello,” 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[*‘ The Tragedie of Anthonie and Cleopatra” occupies twenty- 
nine pages in the folio of 1628; viz. from p- 840 to p. 868 
inclusive, in the division of ‘ Tragedies.” Although at 
the beginning it nas Actus Primus. Scena Prima, it is 
not divided into acts and scenes, nor is the defect cured 
in any of the subsequent folio impressions of 1682, 1664, 
and 1685. They are all without any list.of characters. ] 


We are without any record that *‘ Antony and Cleopatra” 
was ever performed, ; and when in Act v. se, 2,,the heroine 
anticipates that ‘some squeaking Cleopatra” will ‘ boy her 
greatness” on the stage, Shakespeare seems to hint that no 
young male performer would be able to sustain the part 
without exciting ridicule. However, the same remark will, 


been always so popular as to remain what is tesmed ‘a stock piece A 
and it was performed again before King Charles and his Queen at 
Hampton Court on Dec. 8, 1636. Ibid. Introd. p. xxv. 
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—————— 
more or léss, apply to many of his other female characters ; 
and the wonder, of course, is, how 80 much delicacy, tender- 
ness, and beauty could be infused into parts which the poet 
knew must be represented by beardless and crack-voiced 
boys. 

The period of the year at which “ Antony and Cleopatra” 
was entered on the Stationers’ Registers might lead to the 
jference, that, having been written late in 1607, it was 
brought out at the Globe in the spring of 1608, and that Ed- 
ward Blunt (one of the publishers of the folio of 1623) thus 
put in his claim to the publication of the tragedy, if he could 

roeure a manuscript of it. The memorandum bears date 
on the 20th May, 1608, and the piece is stated to be a book”’ 
called ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra.”’ Perhaps Blunt was un- 
able to.obtain a copy of it, and, as far as we now know, it 
was printed for the first time in the folio of 1628. 

It does not appear that there was any preceding drama on 
the story, with the exception of the “Cleopatra” of Samuel 
Daniel, originally published in 1594, tow rich Shakespeare 
was clearly under no obligation, Any slight resemblance 
between the two is to be accounted for by the fact, that both 
poets resorted to the same authority for their materials—Plu- 
tarch—-whose ‘ Lives”? had been translated by Sir T. North 
in 1579. ‘The minuteness: with ‘which Shakespeare adhered 
to history is more remarkable in this drama than in any other; 
and sometimes the most trifling circumstances are artfully, 
but still most naturally, interwoven. Shakespeare’s use of 
history in ‘¢ Antony and Cleopatra’? may be contrasted with 
Ben Jonson’s subjection to it in ‘¢Sejanus.” 

“Of all Shakespeare’s historical plays (says Coleridge) 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ is by far the most wonderful. There 
is not one in which he has followed history so minutely, and 
yet there are few in which he impresses the notion of angelic 
strength so much—perhaps none in which he impresses it 
more strongly. This is greatly owing to the manner in which 
the fiery force is sustained throughout, and to the numerous 
momentary flashes of nature, counteracting the historic ab- 
straction.” (Lit. Rem. vol. ii. p. 148.) 


CYMBELINE. 


[‘‘ The Tragedie of Cymbeline” was first printed in the folio 
of 1628, where it stands last in the division of “Trage- 
dies,” and occupies thirty-one pages; viz. from p. 869 to 
p. 399, misprinted p. 993. There is another error in the 
pagination, as p. 879 is numbered p. 889. These errors 
are corrected in the three later folios. |. 


Tx materials in Holinshed for the historical portion of ‘‘Cym- 
beline” are so imperfect and scanty, that a belief may be 
entertained that Shakedpsare resorted to some other more 
fertile source, which the most diligent. inquiries have yet 
failed to discover. ‘The names of Cymbeline and of his sons, 
Guiderius and Arviragus, occur in the old Chronicle, and 
there we hear of the tribute demanded by the Roman em- 
peror, but nothing is said of the stealing of the two young 
princes, nor of their residence with -Bellarius among the 
mountains, and final restoration to their father. 

All that relates to Posthumus, Imogen, and Iachimo is 
merely fabulous, and some of the-chief incidents of this part 
of the plot are to be found in French, Italian, and English. 
We will speak of them separately. 

They had been employed for a dramatic purpose in France 
at an early date, in a Miracle-play, printed in 1839 by Messrs. 
Monmerqué and Michel, in their Zheatre Francois au Moyen- 
age, from a manuscript in the Bibliotheque du Roi. In that 
piece, mixed up with many romantic circumstances, we find 
the wager on the chastity of the heroine, her flight in the 
disguise of a page, the proof of her innocence, and. her final 
restoration to her husband, There also we meet with two 
circumstances, introduced. into Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cyrabeline,” 
but not contained in any other version of the story with 
which we are acquainted: we allude to the boast of Beren- 
gier (the Iachimo of the French Drama), that if he were allow- 
ed the opportunity of speaking to the heroine but twice, he 
should be able to accomplish his design: Jachimo (Act i. 
sc. 5) makes. the same declaration... Again, in the French 
Miracle-play, Berengier takes exactly Shakespeare’s mode 
of assailing the virtue of Imogen, by exciting her anger and 
jealousy by pretending thet her husband, im Rome, had set 
her the example of infidelity. Incidents somewhat similar 
are narrated in the French romances of Za Violette, and Flore 
et Jehanne: in the latter, the villain, being secretly admitted 
by an old woman into the bed-room of the heroine, has the 
means of ascertaining a particular mark upon her person 
while she is bathing. 


The novel by Boceaccio has many corresponding features: 
it is the ninth of Giornata J/., and bears the following title: 
“Bernabo da Genova, da Ambrogiuolo ingannato, perde il 
suo, e comanda che la moglie innocente sia uccisa. Ella 
scampa, et in habito di huomo serve il Soldano} ritrova Yin- 
gaunatare, e Bernabo conduce in Alessandria, dove Vingan- 
putore punito, ripreso habito feminile col marito riceli BL 
tornano a Genova.” This tale includes one circumstance 
only found there and in Shakespeare’s piay: we allude to 
the mole which Iachimo saw on the breast of Imogen. The 
parties are all merchants in Boccaccio, excepting towards the 
close of his novel, where the Soldan is introduced: the vil- 
lain, instead of being forgiven, is punished by being anointed 
with honey, and exposed in the sun to flies, wasps, and mos- 
quitoes, which eat the flesh from his. bones. 

A modification of this production seems to have found its 
way into our language at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. Steevens states that it was printed in 1608, 
and again in 1620, in a tract called ‘‘ Westward for Smelts.” 
If there be no error as to the date, the edition of 1603 has 
been lost, for no copy of that year now seems to exist in any 

ublic or private collection. Mr. Halliwell, in his reprint of 

he First Sketch of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” (for 
the Shakespeare Society) p.185, has expressed his opinion 
that Steevens must have ie mistaken, and that. ‘* West- 
ward for Smelts’? was not published until 1620: only one 
copy even of this impression is knownt, and if, in fact, it 
were not, as Steevens Bupposes, a reprint, of course Shake- 
speare could not have resorted to it: however, he might, 
without much difficulty, have gone to the original; or some 
version may then have been in existence, of which he availed 
himself, but which has not come down to our day. The inci- 
dents in ‘‘ Westward for Smelts” are completely anglicised, 
and the scene is laid in.this country in the reigns of Henry VI. 
and Edward lV. In the French and Italian versions, lachimo 
(or the person answering to him). is conveyed to Imogen’s 
chamber in a chest, but in ‘“ Westward for Smelts,” where 
the tale is in other respects vulgarised, he conceals himself 
under her bed. 

Some German critics, whose opinions are often entitled to 
the most respectful consideration, have supposed that “‘ Cym- 
beline? was written in 1614 or 1615, not adverting to the 
cireumstance that Shakespeare had then relinquished all con- 
nection with the stage, and had retired from the metropolis. 
Malone thought that 1609 was the year which could be most 
probably fixed upon; and although we do not adopt his ree- 
soning upon the point, we are strongly inclined to believe 
that this drama was not, at all events, written at an earlier 
period. Forman, the astrologer, was present when ‘* Cymbe- 
line”? was acted—most likely, in 1610 or 1611—but he does 
not in his Diary insert the date when, nor the theatre where, 
he saw it. His brief account of the plot, in his “‘ Booke of 
Plaies and Notes thereof” (MS. Ashmol. No. 208), is in the 
following terms :— 


“Remember, also, the story of Cymbeline, king of England in 
Lucius’ time: how Lucius came from Octavius Caesar for tribute, 
and being denied, after sent Lucius with a great army of soldiers, 
who landed at Milford Haven, and after were vanquished by Cymbe- 
line, and Lucius taken prisoner; and all by means of three outlaws, 
of the which two of them were the sons of Cymbeline, stolen from 
him when they were but two years old, by an old man whom Cym- 
beline banished; and he kept them as his own sons twenty years 
with him in acave. And how one of themslew Cloten, that was 
the queen’s son, going to Milford Haven to seek the love of Imogen, 
the king’s daughter, whom he had banished also for loving his 
daughter. 

“And how the Italian that came from her love conveyed himself 
into a chest, and said it was a chest of plate, sent from her love and 
others to be presented to the king. And in the deepest of the night, 
she being asleep, he opened the chest and came forth of it, and view- 
ed her in her bed, and the marks of her body, and took away her 
bracelet, and after accused her of adultery to her love, &c. And in 
the end, how he came with the Romans into England, and was 
taken prisoner, and after revealed to Imogen, who had turned herself 
into man’s apparel, and fled to meet her love at Milford Haven; and 
chanced to fall on the cave in the woods where her two brothers 
were: and how by eating asleeping dram they thought she had 
been dead, and laid her in the woods, and the body of Cloten by her, 
in her love’s apparel that he left behind him, and how she was found 
by Lucius,” &c. 


We have certainly no right to conclude that ‘ Cymbeline” 
was a new piece when Forman witnessed the performance of 
it ; but various critics have concurred in the opinion (which 
we ourselves entertain) that in style and versification it re- 
sembles “The Winter’s Tale,” and that the two dramas 
belong to about the same period of the poet’s life. Forman 


1 Among Capell’s books, which he gave to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and which are there preserved with care proportionate to their 
value. 
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saw ‘The Winter’s Tale” on 17th May, 1611, and, perhaps, 
he saw ‘Cymbeline” at the Globe in the Apne of the pre- 
ceding year. However, upon this point, we have no evidénce 
to guide us, beyond the mere mention of the play and its 
incidents in Forman’s Diary. That it was acted at court at 
an early date is more than probable, but we are without any 
record of such an event until 1st January, 1688 (Vide Hist. 
of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, vol. ii. p. 67); under 
which date Sir Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels, 
registers that it was performed by the King’s Players, and 
that it was “‘ well liked by the King.” The particular allusion 
in Act ii. sc. 4, to ‘‘ proud Cleopatra” on the Cydnus, which 
“swell’d above his banks,” might lead us to think that 
“¢ Antony and Cleopatra” had preceded ‘‘ Cymbeline.”’ 

It is the last of the ‘‘ Tragedies” in the folio of 1628, and 
we have reason to suppose that it had not been printed at any 
earlier date. The divisions of acts and scenes are throughout 
regularly marked. 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


[‘‘ The late, And much admired Play, called Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre. With the true Relation of the whole Historie, 
aduentures, and fortunes of the said Prince: As also, The 
no lesse strange, and worthy accidents, in the Birth and 
Life, of his Daughter Mariuna. As it lath been diuers and 
sundry times acted by his Maiesties Seruants, at the Globe 
on the Banck-side. By William Shakespeare. Imprinted 
at London for Henry Gosson, and are to be sold at the signe 
of the Sunne in Pater-noster row, &c. 1609.” 4to. 35 
leaves. 

“The late, And°much admired Play, called Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre. With the true Relation of the whole History, 
aduentures, and fortunes of tho saide Prince. Written by 
W.Shakespeare. Printed for T.P. 1619.” 4to. 84 leaves. 

“The late, And much admired Play, called Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre. With the true Relation of the whole History, 
aduentures, and fortunes of the sayd Prince: Written by 
Will. Shakespeare: London, Printed by J. N. for R. B. and 
are to be sould at his shop in Cheapside, at the signe of the 
Bible. 1680.” 4to. 34 leaves. 

In the folio of 1664, the following is the heading of the page 
on which the play begins: ‘The much admired Play, 
called, Pericles, Prince of Tyre. With the true Relation 
of the whole History, Adventures, and Fortunes of the said 
Prince. Written by W. Shakespeare, and published in his 
life time.” It occupies twenty-pages ; viz. from p. 1 to p. 
20, inclusive, a new pagination of the volume commencing 
with “ Pericles.” It is there divided into Acts, but irregu- 
larly, and the Scenes are uot marked.] 


Tue first question to be settled in relation to “ Pericles,” is 
its title to a place among the collected works of Shakespeare. 

There is so marked a character about every thing that pro- 
ceeded from the pen of our great dramatist,—his mode of 
thought, and his style of expression, are so unlike those of 
any of his contemporaries, that they can never be mistaken. 
They are clearly visible in all the later portion of the play ; 
and so indisputable does this fact appear to us, that, we con- 
fidently assert, however strong may be the external evidence 
to the same point, the internal evidence is infinitely Stronger : 
to those who have studied his works it will seem incontro- 
vertible. As we do not rely merely upon particular expres- 
sions, nor upon separate passages, but upon the general 
complexion of whole scenes and acts, it is obvious, that we 
cannot here enter into proofs, which would require the re- 
impression of many of the succeeding pages. 

n opinion has long prevailed, and we have no doubt it is 
well founded, that two hands are to be traced in the composi- 
tion of ‘ Pericles.”? The larger part of the first three Acts 
were in all probability the work of an inferior dramatist: to 
these Shakespeare added comparatively little; but he found 
it necessary, as the story advanced and as the interest in- 
creased, to insert more, of his own composition. His hand 
begins to be distinctly seen in the third Act, and afterwards 


1 By a list of theatrical apparel, formerly belonging to Alleyn, and 
preserved at Dulwich College, it appears that he had probably acted 
in a play called “Pericles.” See ** Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” 
printed for the Shakespeare Society, p. 21. "This might be the play 
which Shakespeare altered and improved. 

2It seems that ‘* Pericles’? was reprinted under the same circum- 
stances in 1611, I have never been able to meet with acopy of this 
edition, and doubted its existence, until Mr. Halliwell pointed it out 
to me, in asale catalogue in 1804 : it purported to have been.‘ printed 
for S. 8S.” This faot would show, that Shakespeare did not then con- 
tradict the reiterated assertion, that he was the author of the play. 


we feel persuaded that we could extract nearly every line that 
was not dictated by his great intellect. We apprehend that 
Shakespeare found a drama on the story in the possession of 
one of the companies performing in London, and that, in 
accordance with the ordinary practice of the time, he made 
additions to and improvements in it, and procured it to be 
represented at the Globe theatre!. Who might be the author 
of the original piece, it would be in vain to conjecture. 
Although we have no decisive proof that Shakespeare eve 
worked in immediate concert with any of his contemporaries, 
it was the custom with nearly all the dramatists of his day, 
and it is not impossible that such was the case with ‘ Pericles.”? 

The circumstance that it was a joint production, may partly 
account for the non-appearance of ‘‘ Pericles” in the folio of 
1623. Ben Jonson, when printing the volume of his Works, 
in 1616, excluded for this reason ‘ he Case is Altered,” and 
‘Eastward Ho!” in the composition of which he had been 
engaged with others; and when the player-editors of the folio 
of 1628 were collecting their materials, they perhaps omitted 
“Pericles” because some living author might have an interest 
in it. Ofcourse we only advance this point as a mere specu- 
Jation; and the fact that the publishers of the folio of 1623 
could not purchase the right of the bookseller, who had then 
the property in ‘‘ Pericles,” may have been the real cause of 
its non-insertion. 

The Registers of the Stationers’ Company show that on the 
20th May, 1608, Edward Blount (one of the proprietors ef the 
folio of 1623) entered ‘‘The booke of Pericles, Prynce of 
Tyre,” with one of the undoubted works of Shakespeare, 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra.” Nevertheless, ‘‘ Pericles ” was not 
published by Blount, but by Gosson in the following year; 
and we may infer, either that Blount, sold his interest to 
Gosson, or that Gosson anticipated Blount in procuring a 
manuscript of the play. Gosson may haye subsequently 
parted with ‘ Pericles’? to Thomas Pavier, and hence the 
re-impression by the latter in 1619. 

Having thus spoken of the internal evidence of authorship, 
and of the possible reason why ‘ Pericles’ was not included 
in the folio of 1623, we will now advert briefly to the external 
evidence, that it was the work of our great dramatist. In 
the first place it was printed in 1609, with his name at full 
length?, and rendered unusually obvious, on the title-page. 
The answer, of course, may be that this was a fraud, rae: that 
it had been previously committed in the cases of the first part 
of ‘Sir John Oldcastle,” 1600, and of ‘*The Yorkshire 
Tragedy,”’.1608. It is undoubtedly true, that Shakespeare’s 
name is upon those title-pages ; but we know, with regard to 
“Sir John Oldcastle,” that the original title-page, stating it 
to have been ‘‘ Written by William Shakespeare” was can- 
celled, no doubt at the instance of the author to whom it was 
falsely imputed; and as to ‘‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy,” many 
persons have entertained the belief, in which we join, that 
Shakespeare had a share in its composition. Weare not to 
forget that, in the year-preceding, Nathaniel Butter had made 
very prominent use of Shakespeare’s name, for the sale of 
three impressions of ‘‘ King Lear ;” and that in the very year 
when ‘‘ Pericles”? came out, Thorpe had printed a collection 
of scattered poems, recommending them to notice in very 
large capitals, by stating emphatically that they were ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets.” 

Confirmatory of what precedes, it may be mentioned, that 

reviously to the insertion of “‘ Pericles” in the folio of 1664, 
it had been imputed to Shakespeare by 8. Shepherd, in his 
‘“‘ Times displayed in Six Sestiads,” 1646; and in lines by J. 
Tatham, prefixed to R. Brome’s ‘Jovial Crew,” 1652. 
Dryden gave it to Shakespeare in 1675, in the Prologue to @. 
Davenant’s ‘‘ Circe.”? Thus, as far as stage tradition is of 
value, it is uniformly in favour of our position; and it is 
moreover to be observed, that until comparatively modern 
times it has never been contradicted. 

The incidents of ‘* Pericles” are found in Lawrence Twine’s 
translation from the Gesta Romanorum, first published in 
1576, under the title of ‘*The Patterne of Painfull Adven- 
tures,” in which the three chief characters are not named as 
in Shakespeare, but are called Apollonius, Lucinaj;. and 
Tharsia’. This novel was several times reprinted, and an 


3 The novel is contained in a work called * Shakespeare’s Library,” 
as well as Gower’s poetical version of the same incidents, extracted 
from his Confessio Amantis. Hence the propriety of making Gower 
the speaker of the various interlocutions in ‘ Pericles,”? The origin 
of the story, as we find it in the Gesta Romanorum, is a matter of 
dispute: Belleforest asserts that the version in his Histoires Trae 
giques was from a manuscript tiré du Grec. Not long since, Mr. 
Thorpe printed an Anglo Saxon narrative of the same incidents ; and 
|it is stated to exist in Latin manuscripts of as early a date as the tenth 
| century.—‘‘ Shakespeare’s Library,” part v. p. ii. 


INTRODUCTION 
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edition of it came out in 1607, which perhaps was the year 
in which “ Pericles’? was first represented ‘at the Globe on 
the Bank-side,”’ as is stated on the title-page of the earliest 
edition in 1609. The drama seems to have been extremely 
popular, but the usual difficulty being experienced by book- 
sellers in obtaining a copy of it, Nathaniel Butter probably 
employed some person to» attend the performance at the 
theatre, and with the aid of notes there taken, and of Twine’s 
version of the story, (which, as we remarked, had just before 
been reprinted) to compose a novel out of the incidents of the 
play under the following title: ‘‘ The Painfull Adventures of 
Pericles Prince of Tyre. Being the true History of the Play 
of Pericles, as it was lately presented by the worthy and 
ancient Poet Iohn Gower. At London. Printed by T. P. for 
Nat. Butter. 1608.’ It has also a wood-ent of Gower, no 
donbt, in the costume he wore at the Globe. 

This publication is valuable, not merely because it is the 
only known specimen of the kind of that date in our language, 
but because though in prose, (with the exception of a song) 
it gives some of the speeches more at length, than in the play 
as it has come down to us, and explains several obscure and 
disputed passages. For this latter purpose it will be seen 
that we have availed ourselves of it in our notes; but it will 
not be out of place here to speak of the strong presumptive 
evidence it affords, that the drama has not reached us by any 
means in the shape in which it was originally represented. 
The subsequent is given, in the novel of 1608, as the speech 
of Marina, when she is visited in the brothel by Lysimachus, 
the governor of Mitylene, whom, by her virtue, beauty, and 
eloquence, she diverts from the purpose for which he came. 


“Tf as you say, my lord, you are the governor, let not your authority, 
which should teach you to rule others, be the means to make you 
misgovern yourself. If the eminence of your place came unto you by 
descent, and the royalty of your blood, let not your life prove your 
birth bastard: if it were thrown upon you by opinion, make good 
that opinion was the cause to make you great. 
in your justice, who hath power over all, to undoany? If you take 
from me mine honour, you are like him that makes a gan into for- 
hidden ground, after whom many enter, and you are guilty of all 
their evils. My life is yet umspotted, my chastity unstained in 
thought: then, if your violence deface this building, the workman- 
ship of heaven, made up for good, and not to be the exercise of sin’s 
intemperance, you do kill your own honour, abuse your own justice, 
and impoverish me.” 


Of this speech in the printed play we only meet with the 
following emphatic germ :— 


“If you were born to honour, show it now: 
If put upon you, make the judgment good, 
That thought you worthy of it.”—(A. iv. se. 6.) 


It will hardly be required of us to argue, that the powerful 
address, copied from the novel founded upon ‘ Pericles,” 
could not be the mere enlargement of a short-hand writer, 
who had taken notes at the theatre, who from the very diffi- 
culty of the opéfation, and from the haste with which he 
must afterwards have compounded the history, would be 
much more likely to abridge than to expand. In some parts 
of the novel it is evident that the prose, there used, was made 
up from the blank-verse composition of the drama, as acted 
at the Globe. In the latter we meet with no passage similar 
to what succeeds, but still the ease with which it may be 
re-converted into blank-verse renders it almost certain that 


What reason is there | 


it was 80 originally. 
that 


‘* His blood was yet untainted, but with the heat got by the wrong 
the king had offered him, and that he boldly durst and did defy him- 
| self, his subjects, and the proudest danger that either tyranny or 
| treason could inflict upon him.” 


Pericles tells Simonides, in the novel, 


tence perfect dramatic blank-verse :— 
“His blood was yet untainted, but with heat 
Got by the wrong the king had offer’d him; 
And that he boldly durst and did defy him, 
His subjects, and the proudest danger that 
Or tyranny or treason could inflict.” 


Many other passages to the same end might be produced 
from the novel of which there is no trace in the ae We 
shall not, however, dwell farther upon the point, than to men- 
tion a peculiarly Shakespearean ee which occurs in 
the novel, and is omitted in the drama. Lychorida brings 


(Act iii. se. 1) says to it, 


——‘' thou’rt the rudeliest welcome to this world 
That e’er was prince’s child. Happy what follows! 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity, 

As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make.” 


In the novel founded upon the play, the speech is thus 


| must have come from the pen of Shakespeare, in italic type: 


“ Poor inch of nature! (quoth he) thou art as rudely welcome to 
the world, as ever princess’ babe was, and hast as chiding a nativity 
as fire, air, earth and water can afford thee.” 


The existence of such a singular production was not known 
to any of the commentators; but several copies of it have 
been preserved, and one of them was sold in the library of 
| the late Mr. Heber. 

It will have been remarked, that the novel printed in 1608 


besides, spoken of as ‘‘a new play,’’ in a poetical tract called 
*¢ Pimlico or Run Red-cap,” printed in 1609. 
ealled ‘‘Shore,” is mentioned in ‘ Pimlico,’? under exactly 
similar circumstances: there was an older drama upon the 
story of Jane Shore, and this, like ‘ Pericles,” had, in all 
probability, about the same date been revived at one of the 
theatres, with additions. 

“Pericles” was five times printed before it was inserted 
in the folio of 1664, viz. in 1609, 1611, 1619, 1630, and 1685. 
The folio seems to have been copied from the last of these, 
with a multiplication of errors, but with some corrections. 
The first edition of 1609 was obviously brought out in haste, 
and there are many corruptions in it; but more pains were 
taken with it than Malone, Steevens, and others imagined: 
they never compared different copies of the same edition, or 
they would have seen that the impressions vary importantly, 
und that several mistakes, discovered us the play went through 
| the press, were carefully set right: these will be found point- 
ied out in our notes. The commentators dwelt upon the 
blunders of the old copies, in order to warrant their own 
extraordinary innovations; but wherever we could do so. 
with due regard to the sense of the author, we have restored 
the text to that of the earliest impression. 


To leave out only two or three expletives renders the sen- | 


the new-born infant to Pericles, who in the printed play | 


| States that ‘ Pericles” had been “ lately presented,” and on | 
| the title-page of the edition of the play in 1609 it is termed | 
“the date and much-admired Play called Pericles:” it is, | 


Another piece, | 


given, and we have printed the expression, which, we think, | 


THE 


DRAMATIS 


Atonso, King of Naples. 

SeBAsTIAN, his Brother. 

Prospero, the right Duke of Milan. 

Antonio, his Brother, the usurping Duke of 

Milan. 

FERDINAND, Son to the King of Naples. 

Gonzato, an honest old Counsellor. 

ARATE, \ Lords. 

FRANCISCO, 

CaLIBAN, a savage and deformed Slave. 
+ Trincuto, a Jester. 


TEMPEST. 


PERSON. 


STEPHANO, a drunken Butler. 

Master of a Ship, Boatswain, Mariners. 
Miranpa, Daughter to Prospero. 

| ARIEL, an airy Spirit. 

Tris, 

CEREs, 
JuNo, 
Nymphs, 
Reapers, 


Spirits. 


e. 
Other Spirits attending on Prospero. 


SCENE, a Ship at Sea ;' afterwards an uninhabited Island. 


AAT Io 


SCENE I.—On a Ship at Sea. 


A tempestuous noise of Thunder and Lightning heard.’ | 


Enter a Ship-master and a Boatswain, as on ship-board, 
shaking off wet.’ 

Master. Boatswain ! 

Boats. Here, master : what cheer ? 

Mast. Good. 
or we run ourselves aground: bestir, bestir. 

Enter Mariners. 

Boats. Heigh, my hearts! cheerly, cheerly, my 
hearts! yare, yare. Take in the topsail; tend to the 
master’s whistle—Blow, till thou burst thy wind, if 
room enough ! 

Enter Atonzo, SrBastian, ANTONIO, FERDINAND, Gon- 
zALO, and Others, from the Cabin.’ 

Alon. Good boatswain, have a° care. Where’s the 
master? Play the men. 

Boats. I pray now, keep below. 

Ani. Where is the master, boatswain ? 

Boats. Do you not hear him? You mar our labour. 
Keep your cabins: you do assist the storm. 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats. When the'sea is. Hence! What care these 
roarers' for the name of king? To cabin: silence! 
trouble us not. 

Gon. Good; yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 

Boats. None that I more love than myself. You 
are a counsellor: if you can command these elements 
to silence, and work the peace of the present, we will 
not hand a rope more; use your authority: if you 
cannot, give thanks you have lived so long, and make 
yourself ready in your cabin for the mischance of the 
hour, if it so hap. Cheerly, good hearts !—Out of our 
way, I say. [ Beit. 

Gon. I have great comfort from this fellow: me- 
thinks, he hath no drowning mark upon him; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, good fate, to 


[ Exit. 


3 


1 Former editions : the-sea witha ship, heard: not in f. e. 


infle, 6a: notinf.e. 7 Absolutely. 


1 


Speak tothe mariners: fail to’t yarely,* | 


his hanging: make the rope of his destiny our cable, 

for our own doth little advantage. If he be not born 

to be hanged, our case is miserable. [Exeunt. 
Re-enter Boatswain. 

| Boats. Down with the top-mast : yare ; lower, lower. 

Bring her to try with main-course. [A cry within.] 


| 
weather, or our office.— 

| re-enter SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, and GonzaLo. 
| Yet again ! what do you here? Shall we give o’er, and 
\ i=) y 5 er, 
jdrown ? Have you a mind to sink? 

Seb. A pox o’ your throat, you bawling, blasphemous, 
‘incharitable dog ! 

Boats. Work you, then. 

Ant. Hang, cur, hang! you whoreson, insolent noise- 
maker, we are less afraid to be drowned than thou art. 
| Gon. Pll warrant him for drowning; though the 
ship were no stronger than a nutshell, and as leaky as 
an unstanched wench. 

Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold. 
off to sea again; lay her off. 

Enter Mariners, wet. 

Mar. All lost! to prayers, io prayers! all lost! [Ez. 

Boats. What! must our mouths be cold? —‘[them. 

Gon. The king and prince at prayers! let us assist 
For our case is as theirs. 

Seb. I am out of patience. 


Set her two courses: 


ards, 

This wide-chapp’d raseal,—would, thou might’st lie 
drowning, 

The washing of ten tides ! 

Gon. He’ll be hanged yet, 
Though every drop of water swear against it 
And gape at wid’st to glut him. 

within.| Mercy on us !— 
We split, we split—Farewell, my wife and children !— 
Farewell, brother !—We split, we split, we split !— 


) 
[A confused noise 


as on ship-board, eto,: notin fie. * Nimdly, 


A plague upon this howling ! they are louder than the | 


Ant. We are merely’ cheated of our lives by drunk- | 


5 from the cabin: not | 


| The fraughting souls within her. 


THE TEMPEST. 


ACT I. 


Ant. Let’s all sink with the king. [ Exc. 
Seb. Let’s take leave of him. | Ect. 
Gon. Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea 
for an acre of barren eround ; long heath, brown furze, 
any thing. The wills above be done! but I would 
fain die a dry death. [ Exit. 
SCENE Ii.—The Island: before the cell of PRospERo. 


Enter Prospero and Mrranpa. 


Mira. If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sca, mounting to the welkin’s heat,! 
Dashes the fire out. O! I have suffer’d 
With those that I saw suffer: a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures? in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. i ! the ery did knock 
Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perish’d. 
Tad I been any god a pow er, lw ould 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 
It should the good ship so have sw allow’d, and 


Be collected: 
Tell your piteous heart, 


Pro. 
No more amazement. 
‘There’s no harm done. 
Mira. 
Pro. 
I have done nothing but in eare of thee, , 
(Of thee, my dear one! thee, my daughter !) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am; nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 
And thy no greater father. 
Mira. More to k 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 
Pro. ’Tis time 
I should inform thee farther. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magie garment from me.—so : 
[Lays down his robe.® 
Lie there my art.—Wipe thou thine eyes; have comfort. 
The direful spec taelb of the wreck, which touch’d 
The very virtue of eailipassion in thee, 
I have with such prevision* in mine art 
So safely order’d, that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 


O, woe the day! 
No harm. 


how 


| Which thou heard’st ery, which thou saw’st sink. Sit’ 


down ; 

For thou must now know 

Mara. You have often 
Begun to tell me what I am; but stopp’d, 
And left me to a bootless inquisition, 
Concluding, “ Stay, not yet. ” 

Pro. The hour’s now come, 
| The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; , 
| Obey, and be attentive. Canst thou remember 
| A time before we came unto this cell? = [Sits down.® 
[ do not think thou canst, for then thou wast not 
Out three years old. 


Mira. 


farther. 


Certainly, sir, I can. 
| Pro. By what? by any other house, or person ? 
|Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept w vith thy remen abranee. 
Mira. ‘Tis far off ; 
And rather like a dream, than an assuranee 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
| Four or five women once, that tended me ? 


That this lives in thy mind? What scest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time ? 
If thou remember’st aught, ere thou cam’st here, 
How thou cam’st here, thou may’st. 
Mira. But that I do not. 
Pro. Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year since, 
Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 
Mira. Sir, are not you my father ? 
Pro. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said—thou wast my daughter; and thy father 
Was duke of Milan, thou® his onl y heir 
And princess, no worse issued. 
Mora. 
What foul play had we, that we 
Or blessed was’t, we did ? 
Pro. Both, both, my girl : 
By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heav’d thence ; 
But blessedly holp hither. 
Mira. O! my heart bleeds 
To think o’ the teen’ that I have turn’d you to, 
Which is from my remembrance. Please you, farther. 
Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, eall’d Antonio,— 
I pray thee, mark me,—that a brother should . 
Be so perfidious !—he, whom, next thyself, 
Of all the world I lov’d, and.to him put 
The manage of my state ; as, at that time, 
Through all the signiories it was the first, 
(And Prospero the prime duke, being so reputed 
In dignity) and, for the liberal arts, 
Without a parallel ;, those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother, 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in scerct studies. Thy false uncle— 
Dost thou attend me? 
Mira. Sir, most meisrabist” 
Pro. Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them, whom t’ advance, and whom 
To trash® for over- top ping, new created 
The creatures that were mine, I say, or chang’d them, 
Or else new form’d them ; having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts 1’ the state 
To what tune pleas’d his ear; that now he was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suick’d my verdure out on’t. Thou attend’st not. 
Mira. O good sir! I do. 
Pro. I pray thee, mark me. 
I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness, and the bettering of my mind 
With that, which but by being so retired 
O’er-priz’ d all popular 1 rail in my false brother 
Awak’d an evil nature: and my trust, 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falsehood, in its contrary as great 
As my trust was ; ; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence sans bound. He being thus loaded, , 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact,—like one, 
Who having to untruth.?° by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie,—he did believe 
He was indeed the dul ke; out o’ the substitution, 
And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative :—hence his ambition 
Growing—Dost thou hear? 
Mira. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 
Pro. To have no screen between this part he play’d, 


O, the heavens ! 
came from thence ? 


) 


« provision : 
in'f. e. 


Pro. Thou hadst, and mors, Miranda. Bui how isit, 
|» lcheek: inf.e. 2? creature: inf. e. 3 mantle: in f.e. 
| ing term, signifying to beat Lack. See Othello, If., 1. 9 lorded: 


And him he play’d it for, he needs will be 


inf.e. 5 Notinf. e. 8 A hunt- 


10 unto truth: in f. e, 


Sand: inf.e. 7 Trouble. 


| SCENE II. THE 


| Absolute Milan. Me, poor man !—my library 

| Was dukedom large enough: of temporal royalties 
| He thinks me now incapable; confederates 

| (So dry he was for sway) with the king of Naples, 
| To give him annual tribute, do him homage, 

| Subjeét his coronet to his crown, and bend 

| The dukedom, yet unbow’d, (alas, poor Milan i) 
To nfost ignoble stooping. 


| To think but nobly of my grandmother : 

' Good wombs have borne bad sons. 
Pro. 

This king of Naples, being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother’s suit 5 

Which was, that | ‘he in lieu 0’ the premises, 

Of homage, and I know not how much eibates-s 

Should presently extirpate me and mine 

Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan, 

| With all the honours, on my brother : whereon, 

| A treacherous army levied, one midnight, 

| Fated to the practise,’ did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan ; 


and, i’ the dead of darkness, 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 

| Me, and thy erying self. _ 

Mira. Alack, for pity! 

I, not rememb’ring how I eried out then, 

| Will ery it o’er again: it is a hint, 

| That wrings mine eyes to’t. 

i irda. Hear a little farther, 

And then I'll bring thee to the present business 

| Which now’s upon’s; without the which this story 
Were most impertinent. 


| Mira. Wherefore did they not 
| That hour destroy us? 
Pro. Well demanded, wench : 


| My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst not, 
So dear the love my people bore me, nor set 

A mark so bloody on the business ; but 

With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

| In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea, where they prepar’d 
| A rotten careass of a boat,’ not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinetively had‘ quit it: there they hoist us, 
To ery to the sea that roar’d to us; to sigh 

To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 


Mira. Alack! what trouble 
Was I then to you! 
Pro. O! a cherubim 


Thou wast, that did preserve me. Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt, 
Under my burden groan’d; which rais’d in me 

| An undergoing stomach, to bear up 

| Against what should ensue. 
| Mira. 

| Pro. By Providence divine. 
Some food we had, and some fresh w ater, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Master of this desig gn) did give us; with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 
Which since have steaded much : 
Knowing I low’d my books, he furnish’d me, 
From my own library, with volumes that 


How came we ashore? 


- purpose: inf.e. “butt: inf e. have: inf. e, 


a 


Mira. O the heavens ! 

Pro. Mark his condition, and th’ event; then tell me, 
| If this might be a brother. 

Mira. I should sin 


Now the condition. 


{ 


| 


'On the eurl’d clouds: 


| Was the first man that leap’d; 
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I prize above my dukedom. 
Mira. Would I might 
But ever sce that man! 
Pro. Now I arise :— [Puts on his robe again.* 


Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arriv’d ; and here 
Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 
Than other princes® can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 
Mira. Heavens thank you for’t! And now, I pray 
you, Sir; 
For still ’tis beating in my mind, your reason 
For raising this sea- storm ? 
Pro. Know thus far forth — 
By accident most strange, bountiful fortune, 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore ; and by my prescience 
I find my zenith doth ‘depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 


iTf now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
| Will ever after droop. Here cease more questions. 


Thou art inclined to sleep; ’tis a good dulness, 
And give it way :—I know thou canst not choose.— 
[Mrranpa sleeps, 
Come away, servant, come ! tT am ready now. 
Approach, my Ariel: come! 
Enter ARIEL. 

Ari. All hail, great master ; grave sir, hail. 
To answer thy best pleasure; be ’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel, and all his quality. 

Pro. Hast thou, spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee ? 

Ari. To every article. 
I boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam’d amazement: sometimes, I ’d divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet, and join. Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 


I come 


| And sight-outrunning were not: the fire, and cracks 


Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pro. My brave spirit! 
Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 


Ari. Not a soul 


|But felt a fever of the mad, and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation. 


All, but mariners, 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 
Then all a-fire with me: the king’s con, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring (then like reeds, not hair) 

cried, ‘‘ Hell is empty, 


| And all the devils are here.’ 
Pro. Why, that’s my spirit! 
But was not this nigh shore ? 
Ari. Close by, my master, 
Pro. But are they, Ariel, safe? 
Ari. « Not a hair perish’d ; 


On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 
But fresher than before: and, as thou bad’st me, 


|In troops I have dispers’d them ’bout the isle. 
|The king’s 
so, of his gentleness, | Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 


son have I landed by himself, 


In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, 


4 This direction is not in f. e. 


His arms in this sad knot. 


5 princess: in f. e. 


| Of the salt deep, 
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Pro. Of the king’s ship 

The mariners, say, how thou hast dispos’d, 

And all the rest o’ the fleet? 

Art. Safely in harbour 
Is the king’s ship: in the deep nook, where once 

Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, there she’s hid: 
The mariners all under hatches stow’d ; 

Whom, with a charm joined to their suffer ’d labour, 
I have left asleep: and for the rest o’ the fleet 
Which I dispers’d, they all have met again, 

And all? upon the Mediterranean float,” 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 
Supposing that they saw the king’s ship wreck’d, 
And his great person perish. 

Pro. Ariel, thy charge 
a, is perform’d ; ; but there’s more work. 


| Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 


What is the time o’ the day? 

Ari. Past the mid season. 

Pro. At leasttwo glasses. The time’twixt six and now 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

Ari. Isthere more toil? Since thou dost give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promis’d, 
Which is not yet perform’d me 


Pro. How now ! moody? 
What is *t thou canst demand ? 

Ari, My liberty. 

Pyro. Before the time be out? no more. 

Ari. I prithee 


Remember, I have done thee worthy service ; 

Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, serv’d 
Without or gr udge, or grumbhnes. Thou didst promise | 
To bate me a full year. 


Pyro. Dost thou forget 
¥rom what a torment I did-free thee ? 
Ari, No. 


Pro. Thou dost ; and think’st it much, to tread the oeze | | 


To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 
To do me business in the veins o’ th’ earth, 
Vhen it is bak’d with frost. 

Art, I do not, sir. 

Pro. Thou lest, malignant thing! Hast thou fi orgot | 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy, 
Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot her ? 

Ari. No, sir. 

Pro: Thou hast. Where was she born? 

speak; tell me. 

Ari. Sir, in Argier. 

Pro. O! was she so? I must, 

Once in a month, recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget’st. This damn’ d witch, Sy eor aX, 
For mischiels manifold, and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou know’st, was banish’d: for one thin: g she did, 
They would not take her life. Js not this “true! Pron 
Ari. Ay, sir. 
Pro. This blue-eyed hag was hither brought with 
child, 
And here was left by the sailors: thou, my slave 
As thou report’st thyself, wast then her servant : 
And, for thou wast a spit it too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 
By help. of her more potent ministers, 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 
Into a clove n pine; within which ‘rift 
Imprison’d, thou didst painfully remain 


| That profit us——What ho! slave! Caliban! 
| Thou earth, thou! speak. 


And left thee there, where thou didst vent thy groans 
As-fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was this island 
(Save for a* sen that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honour’d with 
A human shape. 

Ari. Yes; Caliban, her son. 

Pro. Dull thing, I say so; he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in service: Thou best know’st 
What torment I did find thee in: thy greans 


Of ever-angry bears. Jt was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo: It was mine art, 

When I arrived and heard thee, that made gape | 

The pine, and let thee out. 
Ari. I thank thee, master. 
Pro. If thou more murmur’st, I will rend an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 

Thou hast howi’d away twelve winters. ( 
Ari. Pardon, master : 

I will be correspondent to eommand, | 

And do my spriting gently. | 
Pro. Do so, and after two days | 


I will discharge thee. 
Ari. That’s my noble master! 


What shall Ido? say what? what shall I do? 
Pro. Go, make thyself a like nymph*o’ the sea: be | 
subject 
To no sight but thine and mine}; invisible 
To every eyeball, else. Go, take this shape, 
And hither come in’t; go; hence, with diligence. 
[Eait ARTEL. | 
Awake, dear heart, awake! thou hast slept well ; 
Awake ! | 
Mira. The strangeness of your story put | Waking. 
Heaviness in me. | 
Pro. Shake it off. Come on: 
We'll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 


Mira. Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to lock on. 
Pyro. But, as ’tis, 


We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices | 


Cal. [Within] 'There’s wood enough within. 
Pro. Come forth, I say ; there’s other business for thee. 

Come, thou tortoise ! when ? 

Re-enter Antex, like a water-nymph. 

Fine apparition! My quaint Ariel, 

Hark in thine ear. | 
Ari. My lord, it shall be done. [Eaii. | 
Pro. Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself | 

Upon thy wicked dam, come forth! | 

Enter Cari: {Ni \ 

Cal. As wicked dew, as e’er my mother brush’d | 
| 

{ 


| With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen, 


Drop on you both! a scuth-west blow on ye, 
And blister you all o’er! 

Pro. ¥or this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitehes that shall pen thy breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee: thou shalt be. pineh’d 
As thick as honey- -combs, ® each pineh more stinging 
Than bees that made ’em. 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. 

This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 


A dozen years; within which space she died, 


laure: inf.e. 2 flote: inf.e. 3the: inf.e. 4like a: inf.e. 


Which thou tak’st from me. When thou cam’st here first, 


6 Notinf.e. ®honey-comb: inf. e. 
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Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me ; would’st | Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 


give me 
Water with berries in’t; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov’d thee, 
And show’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile. 
Cursed be I that did so |—All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you; 
For I am all the subjects that you have, 
Which first was mine own king: and here you sty me, 
In this hard rock, whiles you de keep from me 
‘The rest o’ th’ island. 

Pro. Thou most lying slave, 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness, I have us’d thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care; and lodg’d thee 
In mine own cell, til! thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Cal. O ho! O ho!—would it had been done! 
Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pro. Abhorred slave, 
Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but would’st gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 
With words that made them known: but thy vile race, 
Though thou didst learn, had thatin’t which good natures 
Could not abide to be with: therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin’d into this rock, 
Who hadst deserw’d more than a prison. 

Cal. You taught me language ; and my profit on’t 
Is, | know how to curse. The red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language ! 

Pro. Hag-seed, hence! 
Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou’rt best, 

To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, malice ? 
If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 

What I command, I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill’all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

Cal. No, pray thee !— 
I must obey; his art is of such power, [ Aside. 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 

Pro. . So, slave; hence! [Eazt Cauipan. 
Re-enter ARixL, invisible, playing and singing ; Frrpt- 
NAND following. 

ARIEL’s Song. 
Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 
Court’sied when you have, and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there ;? 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark ! 
Burden. Bow, wow. [Dispersedly. 
The watch dogs bark : 
Burden. Bow, wow. 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticlere 
Cry, cock-a-doodle-doo. [earth ?— 

Fer. Where should this musie be? 1’ th’ air, or th’ 
It sounds no more ;—and sure, it waits upon | 
Some god o’ th’ island. Sitting on a bank, 


1f,e. have “him.” 2The old copies read: ‘ Foot tt featly he 


This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 
With its sweet air: thence I have follow’d it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather ——but ’tis gone.— 
No, it begins again. ” 
ARIEL sings. 
Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; | 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : | 
Nothing of hem that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. | 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : | 
{ Burden: ding-dong. | 
Hark! now I hear them.—ding-dong, bell. 
Fer. The ditty does remember my drewn’d father — 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes*—I hear it now above me. 
[| Music above.* 
Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance 
And say, what thou seest yond’, 
Mira. What is’t? aspirit? | 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, | 
It carries a brave form :—but ’tis a spirit. 
Pro. No, wench: it eats, and sleeps, and hath such | 
senses 
As we have; such. This gallant, which thou seest, 
Was in the wreck; and but he’s something stain’d 
With gricf, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’st call hun | 
4 He hath lost his fellows, ! 


A goodly person. 
And strays about to find ’em. 
Mira. I might call him | 
A thing divine, for nothing natural | 
il ever saw so, nobie. | 
Pro. It goes on, I sce, [ Aside. | 
As my souk prompts it:—Spirit, fine spirit ! 1] free thee 
Within two days for this. 
Fer. Most sure, the geddess [Scetng her.* 
On whom these airs attend !—Vouchsafe, my prayer 
| May know if you remain upon this island, [Kneels.$ 
And that you will some good instruction give, 
How I may bear me here: my prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 


\If you be maid, or no? 
Mira. No wonder, sir ; 
‘But, certainly a maid. 
Fer. My language! heavens !—Rises.’ 


'T am the best of them that speak this speech, 
Were I but where ‘tis spoken. 
Pro. How ! the best? 
What wert thou, if ihe king of Naples heard thee ? 
Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear me, 
And that he does, I weep; myself am Naples ; 
| Who with mine eyes, ne’er since at ebb, beheld 
The king, my father, wreck’d. 
Mira. Alack, for merey! | 
Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords; the duke of Milan, | 
And his brave son, being twain. 
Pro. The duke of Milan, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And his more braver daughter, could control thee, 
If now ’twere fit to do’t.—[ Aside.] At the first sight 
They have chang’d eyes :—delicate Ariel, | 
I’) set thee free for this !—[ To him.] A word, good sir ; 
I fear, you have done yourself some wrong: a word. 
Mira. Why speaks my father so ungently? This 
t 


re and there, and sweet sprites bear the burden.’ The MS. annotator 


of the folio of 1632, anticipated later critics in a tering the passage as it stands in the text. 2Owns. *Not in f.e. 5Not inf.e. 
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| ’ll manacle thy neck and feet together ; 


| Haye just our theme of woe; but for the miracle, 


| Comes to the entertainer— 
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Is the third man that e’er I saw; the first 
That e’er I sigh’d for. Pity move my father 
To be inclin’d my way ! 
Fer. O! if a virgin, 
And your affection not gone forth, ’1l make you 
The queen of Naples. 
Pro. Soft, sir: one word more.— 
[Aside.] They are both in either’s powers: but this 
swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize hght—[To him.] One word more: I 
charge thee, 
That thou attend me. Thou dost here usurp 


The name thou ow’st not; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t: 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 

Mira. There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple: 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with’t. 

Pro. Follow me.— [To Ferp. 
Speak not you for him; he’s a traitor—Oome. 


Sea-water shalt thou drink, thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots, and husks 


Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 
Fer. No; 
I will resist such entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. 
[He draws, and is charmed from moving. 
Mira. O, dear father ! 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. 
Pro, What! I say: 
My foot my tutor ?—Put thy sword up, traitor ; 
Who mak’st a show, but dar’st not strike, thy conseience 
Is so possess’d with guilt: Come from thy ward, 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop. 


Mira. Beseech you, father! 

Pro. Hence! hang not on my garments. 

Mira. Sir, have pity 
I’ll be his surety. 

Pro. Silence ! one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
An advoeate for an impostor? hush! 

Thou think’st there are no more such shapes as he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban: foolish wench ! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 

And they to him are angels. . 

Mira. My affections 
Are then most humble: I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pro. Come on; obey: 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 

Fer. So they are: 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 

My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 

The wreck of all my friends, nor this man’s threats, 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, 

Might I but through my prison once a day 

Behold this maid: all corners else o’ th’ earth 

Let liberty make use of; space enough 

Have I in such a prison. 

Pro. Tt works.—Come on.— 
Thou hast done well, fine Ariel !—Follow me.— 

[To Ferp. and Mir 
[To Ariel. 
Be of comfort. 


What ! 


[Jo Ferp 


Hark, what thou else shalt do me. 
Mira. 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, 
Than he appears by speech: this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him. 
Pro. Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds: but then, exaetly do 
All points of my command. 
Ari. To the syllable. 


Pro. Come, follow.—Speak not for him. — [Exeunt 


Ae Get Vdd 


SCENE I.—Another part of the Island. 
Enter Avoyso, Sepastian, ANTon1o, GoNZALO 
AbRIAN, Francisco and Others. 

Gon. Beseech yon, sir, be merry: you have cause 
(So have we all) of joy, for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Otr hint of woe 
Is common: every day, some sailor’s wife 
The master’ of some merchant, and the merchant, 


y] 


I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us: then, wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 
Alon. Pr’ythee, peace 
Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 
Ant. The visitor will not give him o’er so. 
Seb. Look; he’s winding up the watch of his wit: 
by and by it will strike. 
Gon. Sir,— 
Seb. One :—tell, 
Gon. When every grief is entertain’d, that’s offer’d, 


Seb. A dollar. 
Gon. Dolour comes to him, inde 


ed: you have spoken 
truer than you purposed. 


1 masters: in f.e. 2ofthem: in fe. 


Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I meant you 
should. 

Gon. Therefore, my lord, 

Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his tongue! 

Alon. I pr’ythee, spare. 

Gon. Well, I have done. 

Seb. He will be talking. 

Ant. Which, or? he or Adrian, for a good wager, 
first begins to crow? 

Seb. The old cock. 

Ant. The cockrel. 

Seb. Done. The wager? 

Ant. A laughter. 

Seb. A match. 

Adr. Though this island seem to be desert,— 

Seb. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ant. So, you’re paid. 

Adr. Uninhabitable, and almost inaceessible,— 

Seb. Yet— 

Adr. Yet— 

Ant. He could not miss it. 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, ténder, and delicate 
temperance, 2 

Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 


But yet— 


Knight’s edition reads, “of them.” 
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Seb. Ay, anda subtle, as he most learnedly delivered. 
Adr. The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. 
Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 

Ant. Or as ’twere perfumed by a fen. 

Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life. 

Ant. True; save means to live. 

Seb. Of that there’s none, or litle. 

Gon. How lush! and lusty the grass looks ! how green! 

Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye? of green in ’t. 

Ant, He misses not much. 

Seb. No; he doth but mistake the truth totally. 

Gon. But the rarity of it is, which is indeed almost 
beyond credit— 

Seb. As many vouch’d-rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, 
drenched in the sea, hold, notw ithstanding, their fresh- 
ness, and glosses ; being rather new dyed, than stain’d 
with salt water. 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could speak, would it 
not say, he hes? 

Seb. ’AY, or very falsely pocket up his report. 

Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as | 
when we put them on first in Afric, at the marriage of 
the king’s fair daughter Claribel to the king of Tunis. 

Seb. ’Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper well 
m our return. : 

Adr. Tunis was never graced before with such a 
paragon to their queen. 

Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time. 

Ant. Widow ? a pox o’ that! How came that widow | 
in? Widow Dido! 

Seb. What if he had said, widower Aineas too? good 
lord, how you take it! 

Adr, Widow Dido, said you! you make me study of 
that: she was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr. Carthage? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

Ant. His word is more than the miraculous harp. 

eb. He hath rais’d the wall, and houses too. 

Ant. What impossible matter will he make easy next? 

Seb. I think he will carry this island home in his 
pocket, and give it his son for an apple. 

Ant. And sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring | 
forth more islagds. 

Gon. Ay? 

Ant, Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments seem 
now as fresh, as when we were at Tunis at the mar- 
riage of your daughter, who is now queen. 

Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 

Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant. O! widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. 

Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day 
I wore it? I mean, in a sort. 

Ant. That sort was well fish’d for. 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s marriage ? | 

Alon. You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married amy daughter there! for, coming thence, 

My son is lost; and, in my rate, ‘she too, 

Who i is so far from ltaly remoy?d, 

I ne’er again shall see her. O thou, mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan! what strange fish 


Hath made his meal on thee? 


1 Juicy.’ 2 Slight shade of color. 3at: inf.e. She'd: inf.e. 


Fran. Sir, he may live. 
I saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs: he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him: his bold head 
Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him. I not doubt, 
He came alive to land. 

Alon. No, no; he’s gone. 

Seb. Sir, you may thank ‘yourself for this great loss 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather lose her to an African ; 

Where she, at least, is banish’d from your eye, 
Who hath cause to wet the srief on ’t. 

Alon. Pr’ythee, peace. 

Seb. You were kneel’d to, and importun’d otherwise 
By all of us; and the fair soul herself 
Weigh’ d betw een lothness: and obedience, as 
Which end 0’ the beam should* bow. We have lost 

your son, 
|I fear, for ever: Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them, of this business’ making, 
Than we bring men to comfort them: the fault’s 
Your own. 

Alon. So is the dearest of the loss. 

Gon. My lord Sebastian, 
The truth you speak doth lack some genileness, 

And time to speak it in: you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 

Seb. Very well. 

Ant. And most chirurgeonly. 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good six, 

When you are cloudy. 

Seb. Foul weather? 

Ant. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord,— 

Ant. He’d sow ’t with neddle-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon. And were the king on’t, what would I do? 

Seb. ’Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 

Gon. IT’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things, for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ;> no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, viney ard, none ; 
No use of metal, cor n, or wine, or oil : 

No oceupation, all men idle, all ; 

And women, too, but innocent and pure. 

No sovereignty :-— 

Seb. Yet he would be king on’t. 

Ant. The latter end of this commonwealth forgets 
the beginning. 

Gon. All things in common nature should preduce, 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foisson,® all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 

Seb. No marrying ’mong his subjecis ? 

Ant. None, man; all idle; whores, and knaves, 

Gon. I would with such perfection. g govern, sir, 

To excel the golden age. 
Seb. Save his majesty ! 


5 Itis a nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, 


no knowl adae of Letters. no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie; no use of service, of riches, 


or of povertie ; 


no contracts, no suecessions, no dividences, no occupation but idle; no respect of kinred, but common, no apparel but 


natural], no manuring of lands, no use of wine. corne, or mettle. The very that import lying, falshood, treason, dissimulati ons, covet- 


ousnes, envie, detraetion, and pardon, were never heard of amongst them. — Montaigne, Florio’s translation, 1603. 
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Ant, Long live Gonzalo! 

Gon. And, do you mark me, is hare 

Alon. Pr’ythee, no more: thou dost talk nothing to 

me. 

Gon. I do well believe your highness 5 and did it to 
minister oceasion to these gentlemen, who are of such 
sensible and nimble lungs, that they-always use to 
laugh at nothing. 

Ant. ’Twas you we laugh’d at. 

Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, ara nothing 
to you: so you may continue, and laugh at nothing 
still. 

Ant. What a blow was there given! 

Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long, 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle : you would 
lift the moon out of her sphere, if she would continue 
in it five weeks without changing, 

Enter Arrer, above, invisible, ‘playing solemn music. 

Seb. We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 

Ant. Nay. good my lord, be not angry. 

Gon. No, I warrant yot:; I will not adventure my 
discretion so weakly. Will you laugh me asleep, for 
I am very heavy? 

Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 

[All sleep but Aton. Sep. and Anr. 

Alon, What! all so soon asleep? I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts : find, 
They are inclined to do so. 

Seb. Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it: 
It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. 

Ant. We two, my lord, 

Will guard your person while you take your rest, 
And watch your safety. 

Alon. Thank you. Wondrous heavy.—[ Aton. sleeps.? 

Seb. What a sirange drowsiness possesses them ! 

Ant. It is’ the quality of the climate. 


Seb. Why 
Doth it not, then, our eye-lids sink? I find not 
Myself disposed to sleep. ' 

Ant Nor I: my spirits are nimble. 


They fell together all, as by consent; 

They dropp’d, as by a thunder-stroke. What might, 
Worthy Sebastian ?—O! what might >—No more :— 
And yet, methinks, I see it in thy face, 

What thou should’st be. Th’ occasion speaks thee, and 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy lead. 


Seb. What! art thou waking ? 
Ant. Do you not hear me speak ? 
Seb, Ido; and, surely, 


It is a sleepy language, and thou speak’st 
Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say? 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open ; Standing, speaking, moving, 
And yet so fast asleep. 

Ant. Noble Sebastian, 
Thou let’st.thy fortune sleep—die rather 3 Wink’st 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb. Thou dost snore distinetly : 
There’s meaning in thy snores. 

Ant. 1 am more serious than my custom: you 
Must be so too, if heed me; which to do, 
Trebles thee o’er. 


Seb. Well; I am standing water, 


Ant. ll teach you how to flow. 

Seb, Do so: to ebb 
Hereditary sloth instructs me. 

'Notinfie. 2 Exit Arnien: inf, e. ‘from: inf.e. 4what: 


Ant. O! 
If you but knew, how you the purpose cherish, 
Whiles thus you mock it! how, in stripping it, 
You more invest it! -Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most often do so near the bottom run 
By their own fear, or sloth. 

Seb. Pr’yihee, say on. 
The setting of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter from thee; and a birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much te yield. 

Ant. 


Thus, sir, 


| Although this lord of weak remembrance, this 
(Who shall be of as little memory, 


When he is earth’d) hath here almost persuaded 
(For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only 

Professes to persuade) the king, his son’s alive, 
’Tis as impossible that he’s undrown’d, 

As he that sleeps here, swims. 

Seb. I have no hope 
That he’s undrown’d. 

Ant. O! out of that no hope, 
What great hope have you! no hope, that way, is 
Another way so high a hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 

But doubts discovery there. Will you grant, with me, 
That Ferdinand is drown’d? — * 


Seb. He’s gone. 

Ant. Then, tell me, 
Who’s the next heir of Naples? 

Sed. Claribel. 


Ant. She that is queen of Tunis; she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life ; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post, 

(The man i’ the moon’s too slow) till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable; she, for® whom 

We all were sea-swallow’d, though some cast again ; 
And by that destiny to perform an act 

Whereof what’s past is prologue, what’s* to come, 

In yours and my discharge, 

Seb. What stuff is this !—How say you? 
’Tis true, my brother’s daughter ’s queen of Tunis : 
So is she heir of Naples; ’twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

Ant. A space whose every cubit 
Seems to ery out, “ How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples ?’—Keep in Tunis, 

And let Sebastian wake !—Say, this were death 

That now hath seized them ; why, they were no worse 
Than now they are. There be, that can rule N aples 
As well as he that sleeps; lords that can prate 

As amply, and tmnecessarily, 

As this Gonzalo; I myself could make 

A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 

The mind that I do! what a sleep were this a 
For your advancement! Do you understand me? 

Seb. Methinks, I do. 
Ant. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune? 

Seb. I remember, 
You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant. . True: 

And look how well my garments sit upon me; 
Much feater than before. My brother’s servants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 

Seb. But, for your conscience — 

Ant. Ay, sir; where lics that? if it were a kybe, 
’T would put me to my slipper; but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 

That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
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And melt, ere they molest !_ Here lies your brother, 
No better than the earth he lies upon, 
If he were that which now he’s like, that’s dead, 
Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches of it, 
Gan lay to bed for ever; whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course: for all the rest, 
They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk ; 
They'll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 

Seb. Thy case, dear friend, 
Shall be my precedent: as thou got/st Milan, 
Pll come by Naples. Draw thy sword: one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou pay’st, 
And I, the king, shall love thee. 

Ant. Draw together ; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 


Seb. O! but one word. | [They converse apart 


Music. ‘Anret descends invisible. 


Ari. My master through his art foresees the danger|choose but fall by pailfuls—What have we here? 


That you, his friend, are in; and sends me forth 
(For else his’ project dies) to keep them living. 


[Sings in Gonzato’s ear 


While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-eyed conspiracy 
Eis time doth take. 
Tf of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber, and beware : 
Awake! Awake! 
Ant. Then, let us both be sudden. 
Gon. Now, good angels, preserve the king ! 


[They wake.| opinion, hold it no longer; this is no fish, but an 
Alon. Why, how now, ho! awake! Why are you| islander, that hath lately suffered by a thunder-bolt. 


drawn? 
Wherefore thus? ghastly looking ? 
Gon. What's the matter 
Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your repose, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing, 
Like bulls, or rather lions: did it not wake you? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 
Alon. I heard nothing. ” 
Ant. O! *twas a din to fright a monster’s ear, 
To make an earthquake: sure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 


Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 


Gon. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a strange one too, which did awake me. 
I shak’d you, sir, and ery’d: as mine eyes open’d, 
I saw their weapons drawn.—There was a noise, 
That’s verity :? ‘tis best we stand upon our guard, 
Or that we quit this place. Let’s draw our weapons. 


Alon. Lead off this ground, and let’s make farther 


search 
For my poor son. 
Gon. Heavens keep him from these beasts, 
For he is, sure, i’ the island. 


Alon. Lead away. |Evzeunt.| Inde? Ha! I have not ’scap’d drowning, to be afeard 


Ari. Prospero, my Jord, shall know what I have done 


So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. [Exit.| a man as ever went on four legs cannot make him give 


SCENE I[.—Another part of the Island, 
Enter Caurpan, with a burden of wood. 
A noise of thunder heard. 
Cal. All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease! His spirits hear me, 


x Music. Re-enter ARIEL, invisible : inf.e, 2this: inf.e. 3Collier’s ed., 1844, reads, “ verily ”—most of the other editions, “verity,” 
aginthetext. ‘tnor:inf.e. ® The name ofa large vessel to contain drink, as well as of a piece of artillery. © Notin f.e. ‘dregs: inf.e. 


9| shelter hereabout: misery acquaints a man with strange 


And yet I needs must curse; but they’ll not* pinch, 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i the mire, 
Nor lead nie, like a fire-brand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me +: 
Sometime like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then like hed ge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall: sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloyen tongues 
Do hiss me into madness.—Lo, now! lo! 
Enter TRiNcuLo. 

Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly: Vil fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

in. Here’s neither bush nor shrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another storm brewing; I hear it 
sing ? the wind: yond’ same black cloud, yond’ huge 
one, looks like a foul bombard® that would shed his 
.|liquor. If it should thunder, as it did before, I know 
not where to hide my head: yond’ same cloud cannot 


[Seeang Caliban.*] a man or a fish? Dead or alive? 
‘A fish: he smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish- 
llike smell; a kind of, not of the newest, Poor-John. 
A strange fish! Were I in England now, (as once I 
was) and had but this fish painted, not a holiday 
lfool there but would give.a piece of silver: there 
would this monster make a man: any strange beast 
lthere makes a man. When they will not give a doit 
to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see 
a dead Indian. Lege’d like aman! and his fins like 
arms! Warm, o’ my troth! I do now let loose my 


[ Thunder] Alas! the storm is come again: my best 
way is to creep under his caberdine ; there is no other 


| bedfellows. I will here shroud, till the drench’ of the 
storm be past. 
Enter Srepuano, singing ; @ bottle m his hand. 
Ste. I shall no more to sea, to sea, 
Here shall I die a-shore.— 
This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral 
Well, here’s my comfort. y | Drinks 
The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, 
The gunner, and his mate, 
Lovd Mail, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us car’d for Kate ; 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Vould cry to a sailor, Go, hang : 
She low’d not the savour of tar, nor of pitch, 

Yet a tailor might scratch her where-eer she did itch ; 
Then, to sea, boys, and let her go hang. 
This is ascurvy tune too; but here’s my comfort. [ Drinks. 

Cal. Do not torment me: O! 
Ste. What’s the matter? Have we devils here? 
Do you put tricks upon us with savages, and men of 


-|now of your four legs; for it hath been said, as proper 


ground, and it shall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Cal. The spirit torments me: O! 

Ste. This is some monster of the isle, with four legs, 
who, hath got, as I take it, an ague. Where the devil 
should he learn our language? I will give him some 
relief, if it be but for that : if Lean recover him, and keep 
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him tame, and get to Naples with him, he’s a present 
for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s-leather, 

Cai. Do not torment me, pr’ythee: I'll bring my 
wood home faster. 

Ste. He’s in his fit now, and does not talk after the 
wisest: He shall taste of my bottle: if he have never 
drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit. If 
I can recover him, and keep him tame, I will not take 
too much for him: he shall pay for him that hath him, 
and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt; thou wilt 
anon, I know it by thy trembling: now Prosper works 
upon thee. 

Ste. Come on your ways: open your mouth; here is 
that which will give language to you, cat. Open your 
mouth: this will shake your shaking, I can tell you, 
and that soundly: you cannot tell who ’s your friend ; 
open your chaps again. [Carian drinks." 

Trin. I should know that voice. It should be—but 
he is drowned, and these are devils. O, defend me!— 

Ste. Four legs, and two voices! a most delicate | 
monster. His forward voice, now, is to speak well of 
his friend ; his backward voice is to utter foul speeches, 
and to detract. If all the wine in my bottle will re- 
cover him, I will help his ague. Come,—Amen! I 
will pour some in thy other mouth. 

Trin. Stephano! 

Ste. Doth thy other .mouth call me? Mercy! 
mercy! This is a devil, and no monster: I will leave 
him; I haye no long spoon. 

Trin. Stephano !—if thou beest Stephano, touch me, 
and speak to me, for I am Trinculo:—be not afeard,— 
thy good friend T'rinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth. I’M pull 
thee by the lesser legs: if any be Trinculo’s legs, these 
are they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed! How 
cam’st thou to be the siege? of this moon-calf? Can he 
vent Trinculos? 

Trin. I took him to be killed with a thunder-stroke. 
—But art thou not drowned, Stephano? I hope now, 
thou art not drowned. Is the storm overblown? I 
hid me under the dead moon-ealf’s gaberdine for fear 
of the storm. “And art thou living, Stephano? O 
Stephano! two Neapolitans ’scaped? 

Ste. Pr’ythee, do not turn me about: my stomach is 
not constant. 

Cal. These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 
That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor : 

I will kneel to him. 

Ste. How didst thou ’seape? How ecam’st thou 
hither? swear by this bottle, how thou cam’st hither. 
I escaped upon a butt of sack, which the sailors heaved 
over-board, by this bottle! which I made of the bark 
of a tree, with mine own hands, since I was cast 
a-shore. 

Cal. Yl swear, upon that bottle, to be thy true 
subject, for the liquor is not earthly. | Kneels.? 

Ste. Here: swear, then, how thou escap’dst. 

Trin. Swam a-shore, man, like a duck. I can swim 


like a duck, I’ll be sworn. 
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Ste. Here, kiss the book. Though thou canst swim 
like a duck,thou art made like a goose. 

Trin. O Stephano! hast any more of this? 

Ste. The whole butt, man: my cellar is in a rock by 
the sea-side, where my wine is hid.. How now, moon- 
calf! how does thine ague? 

Cal. Hast thou not dropped from heaven ? 

Ste. Out o’ the moon, I. do assure thee: I was the 
man in the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her, and J do adore thee : my 
mistress showed me thee, and thy dog, and thy bush. 

Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book: I will fur- 
nish it anon with new contents. Swear. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very shallow mon- 
ster :—I afeard of him ?—a very weak monster.—The 
man i’ the moon !—a most poor credulous monster.— 
Well drawn, monster, in good sooth. 

Cal. [ll show thee every fertile inch o’ the island ; 
and I will kiss thy foot. I pr’ythee, be my god. 

Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and drunken 
monster : when his god’s asleep, he’ll rob his bottle. 

Cal. Vl kiss thy foot : I’ swear myself thy subject. 

Ste. Come on, then; down and swear. 

_, [Canipan lies down.* 

Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy- 
headed monster, A most scurvy monster: I could find 
in my heart to beat him,— 

Ste. Come, kiss. 

Trin. —But that the poor monster’s in drink. An 
abominable monster ! 

Cal. ll show thee the best springs; I’ll pluck thee 

berries ; 
ll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough, 
A plague upon the tyrant that I serve ! 
1’ll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wondrous man. 

Trin. A most ridiculous monster, to make a wonder 
of a poor drunkard ! 

Cal. I pr’ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet: Ill bring thee 
Fo clustering filberds, and sometimes I'l] get thee 
Young scamels from the rock: Wilt thou go with me? 

Ste. I pr’ythee now, lead the way, without any more 
talking —Trineulo, the king and all our company else 
being drowned, we will inherit here-—Here ; bear my 
bottle—Fellow Trinculo, we’ll fill him by and by again. 

Cal. Farewell, master ; farewell, farewell. 

[Sings drunkenly. 

Trin. A howling.monster ; a drunken monster. 

Cal. No more dams I'll make for fish ; 

Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Nor scrape trencher,> nor wash dish ; 
’ Ban.’ Ban, Ca—Caliban, 
Has a new master—Get a new man. 
Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom! hey- 
day, treedom ! 
Ste. O brave monster! lead the way. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE J.—Before Prosprro’s Cell. 


Enter Frrvivanp, bearing a log. 


Fer. There be some sports are painful, and their| Point to rich ends, 


labour 
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Delight in them sets off: some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
This my mean task 

Would be as heavy to me, as odious; but 


4Not inf.e. 5 trenchering: inf. e, 
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The mistress which I serve quickens what’s dead, 
And makes my labours pleasures: O! she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father ’s crabbed ; 
And he’s composed of harshness. I must remove 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up, 
Upon a sore injunction: my sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work ; and says, such baseness 
Had never like executor. I forget: 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 
Most busy, blest! when I do it. 
Enter Mrraxpa; and Prospero behind. 

Mira. Alas! now, pray you, 
Work not so hard: I would, the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to pile. 
Pray, set it down, and rest you: when this burns, 
Twill weep for having wearied you. My father 
Is hard at study ; pray now rest yourself: 
He’s safe for these three hours. 

Fer. O, most dear mistress ! 
The sun will set, before I shall gischarge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mora. If yow’ll sit down, 
V’ll bear your logs the while. Pray, give me that: 
Ill carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature: 
I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mira. It would become me 
As well as it does you; and I should do it 
- With much more ease, for my good will is to it, 
And yours it is against. 


Pro. Poor worm! thou art infected ; 
This visitation shows it. [ Aside.* 
Mira. You look wearily. 


Fer. No, noble mistress ; ’t is fresh morning with me, 
When you are by at night. I do beseech you, 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers, 

What is your name? 

Mira. Miranda.—O my father ! 
I have broke your hest to say so. [To herself * 

Fer. Admir’d Miranda ! 
Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What ’s dearest to the world! Full many a lady 
I have ey’d with best regard; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I lik’d several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d, 

And put it to the foil: but you, O you! 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best. 

Mira. I do not know 
One of my sex ; no woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 
And my dear father. How features are abroad, 
I am skill-less of ; but, by my modesty, 

(The jewel in my dower) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you ; 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. 

Fer. I am, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda ; I do think, a king ; 

(I would, not so!) and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than to suffer 


1 least: inf. e. 


2 ata distance: inf.e. %3Notinf.e. 


4 Not inf. e. 


The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul speak : 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it ; and for your sake, 
Am I this patient log-man. 
Mira. Do you love me ? 
Fer. O heaven! O earth! bear witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event, 
If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me to mischief! I, 
Beyond all limit of aught*® else ’ the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. - 


Mira. I am a fool, 
To weep at what I am glad of. 
Pro. Fair encounter 


Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain grace 

On that which breeds between them ! [ Aside.® 
Fer. Wherefore weep you? 
Mira. At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 

What I desire to give ; and much less take, 

What I shall die to want. But this is trifling ; 

And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 

The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful cunning, 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 

If not, PH die your maid: to be your fellow 

You may deny me; but ’ll be your servant, 

Whether you will or no. 


Fer. My mistress, dearest, 
And I thus humble ever. | Kneels.” 
Mira. My husband then? | 


Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom : here ’s my hand. 
Mira. And mine, with my heart in’t: and now | 
farewell, 
Till half an hour hence. 
Fer. A thousand thousand ! [Ezeunt Fer. and Mir. 
Pro. So glad of this as they, | cannot be, 
Who are surpris’d-with all: but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. J’ll to my book; 
For yet, ere supper time, must I perform 
Much business appertaining. 


SCENE II.—Another part of the Island, 


Enter Srepuano and Trincuto; Caxrean following 
with a bottle. 


Ste. Tell not me :—when the butt is out, we will | 
drink water; not a drop before : therefore bear up, and } 
board ’em. Servant-monster, drink to me. 

Trin. Servant-monster? the folly of this island! 
They say, there ’s but five upon this isle: we are three 
of them ; if the other two be brained like us, the state 
totters. 

Ste. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid thee: thy 
eyes are almost set in thy head. 

Trin. Where should they be set else? he were a 
brave monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. 

Ste. My man-monster hath drowned his tongue in | 
sack : for my part, the sea cannot drown me : I swam, 
ere I could recover the shore, five-and-thirty leagues, 
off and on, by thislight. Thou shalt be m} lieutenant, 
monster, or my standard. 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if you list; he’s no standard. 

Ste. We’ll not run, monsieur monster. 

Trin. Nor go neither ; but you'll lie, like dogs, and 
yet say nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beest | 
a good moon-calf. 

Cal. How does thy honour? Let me lick thy shoe, | 


6 78 Not in fie. 


[ Rises." | 


[Eat. | 


$5 what else: inf. e. 
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Vl) not serve him, he is not valiant. 

Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster: I am in 
ease to justle a constable. Why, thou debauched fish 
thou, was there ever man a coward, that hath drunk 
so much sack as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a’monstrous 
lie, being but half a fish, and half a monster ? 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me! wilt thou let him, my 
lord ? 

Trin. Lord, quoth he !—that a monster should be 
such a natural ! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, I pr’ythee. 

Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head : if 
you prove a mutineer, the next tree—The poor mon- 
ster ’s my subject, and he shall not suffer indignity. 

Cal. [thank my noble lord. 
to hearken once again to the suit I made to-thee ? 

Ste. Marry will I; kneel and repeat it: I will stand, 
and so shall Trinculo. [Caurpan kneels. 
Enter Artmx, invisible. 

Cal. As I told thee before, I am subject to a tyrant ; 
a sorcerer, that by his cunning hath cheated me of the 
island. 
Ari. Thou liest. 
Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, thou : 
I would, my valiant master would destroy thee: 
I do not lie. 
Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his 
tale, by this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. 
Trin. Why, I said nothing. [eced. 
Ste. Mum then, and no more.—[To Caursan.] Pro- 
Cal. I say by soreery he got this isle ; 
From me he got it: if thy greatness will, 
Revenge it on him—for, I know, thou dar’st ; 
But this thing dare not. 
Ste. That ’s most certain. 
Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it, and Pll serve thee. 
Ste. How, now, shall this be compassed? Canst 
thou bring me to the party ? 
Cal. Yea, yea, my lord: I'll yield him thee asleep, 


| Where thou may’st knock a nail into his head. 


Ari. Thou liest: thou canst not. 


Cal. What a pied? ninny ’s this! Thou scurvy patch ! | 


I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows, 

And take his bottle from him : when that’s gone, 

He shall drink nought but brine ; for I'l] not show him 
Where the quiek freshes are. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no farther danger : interrupt 
the monster one word farther, and, by this hand, Vl 
turn my mercy out of doors, and make a stock-fish of 
thee. 

Trin. Why, what did I? I did nothing. 
farther off. 

Ste. Didst thou not say, he lied ? 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so? take thou that. [Strikes him.] As 
you like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie. Out o’ your wits, and 
hearing too? A pox’ your botile ! this can sack, and 
drinking do. A murrain on your monster, and the 
devil take your fingers ! 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale. 
farther off. 

Cal. Beat him enough : after a little time, 

V’ll beat him too. 
Ste. Stand farther. Come, proceed. 
Cal. Why, as I told thee, ’tis a eustom with him 


Pll go 


Pr’ythee stand 


Having first sciz’d his books ; or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember, 
First to possess his books ; for without them 

He ’s but a sot, as | am, nor hath, not 

One spirit to command: they all do hate him, 
As rootedly as I. Burn but his books ; 

He has brave utensils, (for so he calls them) 
Which, when he has a house, he’ll deck withal: 
And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 

Calls her a nonpareil : I never saw a woman, 
But only Sycorax my dam, and she; 


| But she as far surpasseth Sycorax, 
Wilt thou be pleas’d | 


As great’st does least. ; 

Ste. Is it so brave a lass ? 

Cal. Ay, lord ; she will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man: his daughter and 
I will be king and qneen; (save our graces!) and 
Trinculo and thyself shall be viceroys. - Dost thou 
like the plot, Trinculo ? 

Trin. Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand: I am sorry I beat thee; but, 
while thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Cal. Within this half hour will:he be asleep; 
Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Ste. Ay, on inine honour. 

Ari. This will I tell my master. 

Cal. Thou mak’st me merry : I am full of pleasure. 
Let us be jocund: will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while-ere ? 


T’ the afternoon to sleep: then thou may’st brain him, 


1 Not in f. e. 
be thus attired. 3sometime: inf. e 


? Dressed in motley,—this expression and “patch” were epithets often applied to fools. 


Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any 
reason. Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. [ Sings. 
Flout ’em, and scout ’em; and scout ‘em, and 
flout ’em ; 
Thought is free: 
Cal, That’s not the tune. 
[Arrex plays a tune on a Tabor and Pipe. 
Ste. What is this same ? 
Trin. This is the tune of our eatch, played by the 
picture of No-body. 
Ste. If thou beest a man, show thyself in thy like- 
ness: if thou beest a devil, take ’t as thou list. 
Trin. O, forgive me my sins ! 
Ste. He that dies, pays all debts: I defy thee.— 
Mercy upon us ! 
Cal. Art thou afeard ? 
Ste. No, monster, not I. 
Cal. Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt 
not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes® voices, 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that when I wak’d 
I ery’d to dream again. 
Ste. This will prove’a braye kingdom to me, where 
I shall have my music for nothing. 
Cal. When Prospero is destroyed. 
Ste. That shall be by and by: I remember the story. 
Trin. The sound is going away : let’s follow it, and 
after do our work. 
Ste. Lead, monster ; we’ll follow. —I would, I could 
see this taboter : he lays it on. i 
Trin. Wilt come? V’ll follow, Stephano. [Ezeunt. 


Trinculo, as “a jester,” would 


———— Sabai ee 


SCENE III. 


THE 


SCENE III.—Another part of the Island. 


Enter Atonso, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, GoNZALO, 
Aprian, Francisco, and Others. 
Gon. By’r la’kin,! I can go no farther, sir; 
My old bones ake: here’s.a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth-rights, and meanders ! by your patience, 
I needs must rest me. 
Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myself attach’d with weariness, 
To the dulling of my spirits: sit down, and rest. 
Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown’d, 
Whom thus we stray to find ; and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go. 
Ant. I am right glad that he’s so out of hope. 
[ Aside to SEBASTIAN, 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv’d to effect. 


Seb. The next advantage 
Will we take thoroughly. 
Ant. Let it be to-night ; 


For, now they are oppress’d with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance, 
As when they are fresh. 

Seb. I say, to-night : no more. 
[Solemn and strange music ; and PRosPERO above, invis- | 

ible. Enter several strange Shapes, bringing im a 

banquet: they dance about it with gentle actions of 

salutations ; and, inviting the King, §c. to eat, they 
depart.| 

Alon. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark ! 

Gon. Marvellous sweet music! 

Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens ! 

these ? 

Seb. A living drollery. Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns; that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phenix’ throne ; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. 

Ant. I'll believe both ; 

And what does else want credit, come to me 
And I'll be sworn ’tis true: travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them. 

Gon. If in Naples 
I should report this now, would they believe me ? 

If I should say, I saw such islanders, 

(For, certes, these are people of the island) 

Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, note, 
Their manners are more gentle, kind, than of 

Our human gencration you shall find 

Many, nay, almost any. 

Pro. [ Aside.] Honest lord, 

Thon hast said wells for some of you there present, 
Are worse than devils. 

Alon. I cannot too much muse, [ing 
Such shapes, such gestures,” and such sounds,* express- 
(Although they want the use of tongue) a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 


What were 


Pro. [Aside.] Praise in departing. 
Fran. They vanish’d strangely. 
Seb. No matter, since 
They have left their viands behind, for we have sto- 
machs.— 
Will’t please you taste of what is here ? 
Alon. Not I. 
Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear. When we were 
boys, 
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Who would believe that there were mountaineers 

Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at 

them 

Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men, 

Whose heads stood in their breasts ? which now, we find, 

Each puiter-out of five for one* will bring us 

Good warrant of. 

Alon. I will stand to, and feed, 

Although my last: no matter, since I feel 

The best is past—Brother, my lord the duke, 

Stand to, and do as we. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Arter, like a harpy, 
claps his wings upon the table, and, with a quaint 
device, the banguet vanishes. 

Ari. You are three men of sin, whom destiny 

(That hath to instrument this lower world, 

And what is in’t) the never-surfeited sea 

Hath caused to belch up, and on this island 

Where man doth not inhabit; you ’mongst men 

Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad :° 

And even with such like valour men hang and drown 

Their proper selves. You fools! I and my fellows 

Are ministers of fate: the elements, 

[Aton., Sus., §c., draw their Swords.* 

Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs 

Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 

One dowle’ that’s in my plume: my fellow-ministers 

Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 

Your swords are now too massy for your strengths, 

And will not be uplifted. But, remember, 

(For that’s my business to you) that you three 

From Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 

Expos’d unto the sea (which hath requit it) 

Him, and his innocent child: for which foul deed 

The powers, delaying not forgetting, have 

Incens’d the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures, 

Against your peace. Thee, of thy son, Alonso, 

They have bereft; and do pronounce by me, 

Lingering perdition (worse than any death 

Can be at once) shall step by step attend 

You, and your ways; whose wraths to guard you from 

(Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 

Upon your heads) is nothing, but heart’s sorrow, 

And a clear life ensuing. 

He vanishes in thunder: then, to soft music, enter the 
Shapes again, and dance with mocks and mowes, and 
carry out the table. 

Pro. [Above.*] Bravely the figure of this harpy hast 
thou 

Perform’d, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring. 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated, 

In what thou hadst to say : so, with good life 

And observation strange, my meaner ministers 

Their several kinds have done. My high charms work, 

And these, mine enemies, are all knit up 

In their distractions: they now are in my power ; 

And in these fits I leave them, while I visit 

Young Ferdinand, (whom they suppose is drown’d) 

And his and my lov’d darling. [Exit PROSPERO. 
Gon.V the name of something holy,sir, why stand you 

In this strange stare ? 

Alon. O, it is monstrous ! monstrous ! 

Methought, the billows spoke, and told me of it; 

The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronoune’d 

The name of Prosper: it did base my trespass. 


4 By our lady-kin, 2? gesture: inf.e. S sound: in fe. 4A custom of old travellers to put out a sum of money at interest, at the 
outset of a journey, for which they received at the rate of five to one, if they returned. & f. e. insert here this direction: Seeing 
Aton., SEB., Sc., draw their Swords. & Omitted in f.e, 7A feather or particle of down. 8 Aside: inf. e. 
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Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded; and 

I'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 

And with him there lie mudded. [ Exit 
Seb. But one fiend at a time 

I'll fight their legions o’er. 
Ant. Ill be thy second. [Exeunt Ses. and Ant 
Gon, All three of them are desperate : their great guilt 


Weiue® | 


SCENE Lalisiors Prosprero’s Cell. 


Enter PRrosrrro, Ferpinanp, and Miranpa., 


Pro. If I have too austerely punish’d you, 
Your compensation makes amends: for I 
Have given you Here a thread! of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live: whom once again 
I tender to thy hand. All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test: here, afore Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift! O Ferdinand! 
Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 
Fer. I do believe it, 
Against an oracle. 
Pro. Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter: but 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may, 
With full and holy rite, be minister’d, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly, 
That you shall hate it both: therefore, take heed, 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 
Fer. As I hope 
For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 
With such love as ’tis now, the murkiest den, 
The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of-that day’s celebration, - 
When I shall think, or Phebus’ steeds are founder’ d, 
Or night kept chain’d below. 
Pro. Fairly spoke. 
Sit then and talk with her ; she is thine own.— 
What, Ariel! my industrious servant Ariel ! 
Enter Ariru. 
Art, What would my potent master? here I am. 
Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform, and I must use you 
In such another trick. Go, bring the rabble, 
O’er whom I give thee power, here, to this place: 
Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art: it is my promise, 
And they expect jt from me. 
Ht. 
Pro. Ay, with a twink. 
Ari. Before you can say, “Come,” and “ go,” 
And breathe twice; and ery, ‘so so;’ 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mow. 
Do you love me, master? no? 


Presently ? 


1 third: in f. e. 


t 2 Surplusage, 3 perils —quichly, skilfully, 4 
to dig, r ‘ 


Stwilled: inf.e. 7bropm: inf. o, 


? 


® This direction is omitted in most modern editions 5 


Like poison given to work a great time after, 

Now ’gins to bite the spirits —I do beseech you, 
.| That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly, 
,| And hinder them from what this eestasy 

May now provoke them to. | 
.| dr. Follow, I pray you. [Exeunt, | 


Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel. 
Till thou dost hear me call. 
Ari. Well I conceive. [Exit. 
Pro. Look, thou be true. Do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i? the blood. Be more abstemious, 
Or else, good night, your vow. 
Fer. I warrant you, sir; 
The white-eold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 
Pro. Well.— 
Now come, my Ariel! bring a corollary,? 
Rather than want a spirit: appear, and pertly.3— 
No tongue all eyes; be silent. [Soft muste 
A Masque. Enter Iris. 
Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peas ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover,* them to keep ; 
Thy banks with pioned® and tilled® brims, 
| Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy brown’ 
groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 
And thy sea-marge, steril, and rocky-hard, * 
| Where thou thyself dost air; the queen o’ the sky, 
Whose watery arch and messenger am i, 
| Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign grace, 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 
[Juno descends slowly.® 
To come and sport. Her peacocks fly amain: ° 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 
Enter CrErgs. 
Cer. Hail, many-colour’d messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 
Who with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers ; 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres, and my unshrubb’d down, 
| Rich searf to my proud earth; Why hath thy queen 
|Summon’d me hither, to this short-graz’d green ? 
Iris. A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless’d lovers. 
Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow, 
| If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the queen? since they did plot 
The means that, dusky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy’s seandal’d company 
I have forsworn. 
Tris. Of her society 
Be not afraid: I met her deity 
| Cutting the clouds towards Paphos, ané her son 
| Dove-drawn with her. Here thought they to have done 
|Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 


Do not approach, 


Coarse grass, used sometimes for covering farm-buildings. 5 pion— 
‘slowly” is added in the MS., 1632, 
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Whose vows are, that no bed-right shall be paid 

Till Hymen’s torch be lighted ; but in vain: 

Mars’ hot minion is return’d again ; 

Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows, 

Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 

And be a boy right out. 

Cer. Highest queen of state, 
Great Juno comes: I know her by her gait. 

Enter Juno. 

Jun. How does my beunteous sister? Go with me, 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be, 
And honour’d in their issue. 

SONG. 

Juno. Honour, riches, marriage, blessing, 
Long continwance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you ! 

Juno sings her blessings on you." 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns, and garners never empty ; 
Vines, with clust’ring bunches growing ; 
Plants, with goodly burden bowing ; 
Rain? come to you, at the farthest, 

In the very end of harvest! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 

Fer. This is a most majestie vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold 
To think these spirits ? 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies. 3 

Fer. Let me live here ever : 

So rare a wonder’d father, and a wite,* | 

Makes this place Paradise. 

[Juno and Cerzs whisper, and send Iris on employment. 

Pro. Sweet now, silence! 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 

There’s something else to do. Hush, and be mute, 

Or else our spell is marr’d. 

Iris. You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding | 

brooks, : 

With your sedge* crowns, and ever harmless looks, 

Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 

Answer your summons : Juno does command. 

Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 

A contract of true love: be not too late. 

Enter certain Nymphs. 

You sun-burn’d sicklemen, of August weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 

Make holy-day: your rye-straw hats put on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 

In country footing. - 

Enter certain Reapers, properly habited: they join wath 
the Nymphs in a graceful dance ; towards the end where- 
of Pros. starts suddenly, and speaks ; after which, to a 
strange, hollow, and confused noise, they heavily van ish. 
Pro. | Aside.| 1 had forgot that foul conspiracy 

Of the beast Caliban, and his confederates, 

Against my life; the minute of their plot 

Is almost come—[To the Spirits.| Well done.—| 

Avoid ;—no more. | 

Fer. This is strange: your father’s in some passion | 
That works him strongly. 

Mira. Never till this day, 
Saw I him touch’d with anger so distemper’d. 

Pro. You do look, my son, in a mov’d sort, 


As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-ecapp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack® behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.—Sir, I am vex’d: 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled : 
Be not disturb’d with my infirmity. 

If you be pleas’d retire into my cell, 

And there repose: a turn or two Pll walk, 


|For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 


| A - 3 : . 
Even to roaring. —Come, hang them on this line. 


As if you were dismay’d: be cheerful, sir. 
Our revels now are ended. ‘These our actors, | 
| 


1JIn f. e. the remainder of the song is given to Ceres. 
6shins: infie. 7Adecoy. §&f.e, have only the direction, Px 


Bi Vinnnn 
ey 


“in fixe. 


To still my beating mind. 
Fer. Mira. We wish your peace. [Exewnt. 
Pro. Come with a thought !—I thank thee.—Ariel, 
come ! 
Enter ARIEL. 
Ari. Thy thoughts I cleave to. What ’s thy pleasure ? 
Pro. Spirit, 
We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Ari. Ay, my commander: when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it; but I fear’d 
Lest I might anger thee. 
Pro. Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets ? 
Ari. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking : 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 


For kissing of their feet, yet always bending 
Towards their project.. Then I beat my tabor, 
At which, like unback’d colts, they prick’d their ears, 
Advane’d their eye-lids, lifted up their noses, 
As they smelt music: so I charm’d their ears, 
That, calf-like, they my lowing follow’d, through 
Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking gorse, and thorns, 
Which enter’d their frail skins :° at last I left them 
LT’ the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet. 
Pro. This was well done, my bird, 
Thy shape invisible retain thou still: 
The trumpery in my house, go, bring it hither, 
For stale’ to catch these thieves. 
Ari. I go, I go. 
Pro. A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture never can stick; on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lest ; 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers. I will plague them all, 
Re-enter Arter, loaden with glistering apparel, &c. 


[Evit. 


Arte. hangs them on the line, and with PROSPERO 

remains unseen.® 

Enter Carrpan, SterHano, and TRINCULO, all wet. 

Cal. Pray you, vead softly, that the blind mole may 

not 
Hear a foot fall: we now are near his cell. 

Ste. Monster, your fairy, which, you say, is a harm- 
less fairy, has done little better than played the Jack® 
with us. 

Trin. Monster, I do smell all horse-piss, at which 
my nose is in great indignation. 

Ste. Sois mine. Do you hear, monster ? 
take a displeasure against you ; look you,— 

Trin. Thou wert but a lost monster. 

Cal. Good my lord, give me thy favour still. 
Be patient, for the prize Vl bring thee to 


If I should 


3wise:inf.e, 4sed@d:inf.e. 54 vapor, from reek. 
«Ro and ARIEL remain usseen. © Jack o? lantern. 
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Shall hood-wink this mischance: therefore, speak softly; 
All’s hush’d as midnight yet. 
Trin. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool,— 


that, monster, but an infinite loss. 


is your harmless fairy, monster. 

Ste. Iwill fetch off my bottle, though I be o’er ears 
for my labour. 

Cal. Pi’ythee, my king, be quiet. Seest thou here ? 
This is the mouth o’ the cell: no noise, and enter: 

Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker. 

Ste. Give me thy hand. 
thoughts. 

Trin. O king Stephano! O peer! O worthy Ste- 
phano! look, what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 

[Seeing the apparel. 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool: it is but trash. 

Trin. O, ho, monster! we know what belongs to a 
frippery.2—O king Stephano! 

Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo: by this hand, I’ 
have that gown. 

Trin. Thy grace shall have it. 

Cal. The dropsy drown this fool ! what do you mean, 
To doat thus on such luggage? Let’t alone, 

And do the murder first: if he awake, 
From toe to crown he'll fill our skins with pinches ; 
Make us strange stuff. 

Ste. Be you quiet, monster—Mistress line, is not 
this my jerkin?. Now is the jerkin under the line: 
now, jerkin, you are like to lose your hair, and prove 
a bald jerkin. 


I do begin to have bloody 
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Trin. Do, do: we steal by line and level, and’t like 
your grace. 
Ste. I thank thee for that jest; here’s a garment 


Ste. There is not only disgrace and dishonour in|for’t: wit shall not go unrewarded, while Iam king of 


this country. “Steal by line and level,” is an excel- 


Trin. That’s more to me than my wetting: yet this | lent pass of pate; there’s another garment for ’t. 


Trin. Monster, come; put some lime upon your 
fingers, and away with the rest. 

Cal. | will have none on*:. we shall lose our time, 
And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low. 

Ste. Monster, lay to your fingers: help to bear this 
away where my hogshead of wine is, or ’ll turn you 
out of my kingdom. Go to; earry this. 

Trin. And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this. 

[A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers Spirits, in 
shape of hounds, and hunt them about ; ProseEro 
and ARIEL setting them on.| 
Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey ! 

Ari. Silver! there it goes, Silver! 

Pro. Fury, Fury! there, Tyrant, there! hark, hark ! 

[Cax., Srz., and Trin. are driven out. 

Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 

| With dry convulsions; shorten up their sinews 

With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted make them, 
han pard, or cat o’ mountain. [Cries and roaring.* 
Ari. Hark! they roar. 

Pro. Let them be hunted soundly. At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies: 
| Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little, 


| Follow, and do me service. [Exeunt 


SCENE I.—Before the Cell of Prosprro. 
Enter Prosprro in his magic robes ; and ARIEL. 
Pro. Now does my project gather to a head: 
My charms crack not, my spirits obey, and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How’s the d ay? 
Ari. On the sixth hour; at which time, my lord, 
You said our work should cease. way 
Pro, I did say so, 
When first I rais’d the tempest. Say, my spirit, 
How fares the king and’s followers? ; 
Ari. Confin’d together 
In the same fashion as you gave in charge ; 
Just as you left them: all prisoners, sir, — 
In the line*-grove which weather-fends your cell; 
They cannot budge till your release, The king, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted, 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-full of sorrow, and dismay; but chiefly 
Him that you term’d, sir, the good old lord, Gonzalo: 
His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds. Your charm so strongly works| 
them, = 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender, 
Pro. Dost thou think so, spirit? 
Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Pro. And mine shall 


Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feelin 


oy 
i=] 


AWOT WV. 


One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier moy’d than thou art? 
Tho’ with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reason, ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part. The rarer action is 
| In virtue, than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
|The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown farther. Go; release them, Ariel. 
My charms I'll break, their senses I’1l restore, 
And they shall be themselves. 
Ari. I’ll fetch them, sir. [Ezit. 
Pro. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and 
groves ; 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 
When hé comes back; you demy-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the.green-sward® ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn eurfew; by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be) I have be-dimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt: the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake; and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar: graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers; oped, and let them forth 


Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 


tNotinfle, % An old clo’ shop. 


*Notinf.e. The old word for lima 5 green-sour : in f. e. 


By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
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I here abjure; and, when I have requir’d 
Some heavenly music, (which even now I do) 
To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for, ’ll break my'staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
Ill drown my book. [Solemn music. 
Re-enter AnrteL: after him Axonso, with a frantic 
gesture, attended by Gonzato; SrBasTian and An- 
TONIO in like manner, attended by Avrian and 
Francisco: they all enter the circle which ProspEro 
had made, and there stand charmed ; which ProspEro 
observing, speaks. 
A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, 
Now useless, boil’d within thy skull! 
For you are spell-stopp’d.— 
Noble’ Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the flow? of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops—The charm dissolves apace; 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
“heir clearer reason.—O good Gonzalo! 
My true preserver, and a loyal servant*® 
To him thou follow’st, I will pay thy graces 
Home, both in word and deed.—Most cruelly 
Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter : 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the act ;— 
Thow’rt pinch’d for’t now, Sebastian.—Flesh and blood, 
You brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 
Expell’d remorse and nature; who, with Sebastian, 
(Whose inward pinches therefore are most strong) 
Would here have kill’d your king; I do forgive thee, 
Unnatural though thou art.—Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores, 
That now le foul and muddy. Not one of them, 
That yet looks on me, e’er* would Know me.—Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; [Eait AriEt. 
1 will dis-ease me, and myself present, 
As I was sometime Milan.—Quickly, spirit ; 
Thou shalt ere long be free. 
ARIEL re-enters singing, and helps to attire PROsPERO. 
Ari. Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 
There I couch. When owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly, 
After summer, merrily : 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
Pro. Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I shall miss thee ; 
But yet thou shalt have freedom :—so, so, so.— 
To the king’s ship, invisible as thou art: 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches; the master, and the boatswain, 
Being awake, enforce them to this place, 
And presently, I pr’ythee. 
Art. | drink the air before me, and return 
Or e’er your pulse twice beat. [Exit Arte. 
Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabit here: some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 
Pro. [Attired as Duke.*| Behold, sir king, 
The wronged duke of Milan, Prospero. 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
A hearty welcome. 


There stand, 


_ lt a as 


, Holy: inf.e. 2siow: infie. 3sir: inf.e. ‘or: inf.e. 
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Alon. Whe’r thou beest he, or no, 
Or some enchanted devil® to abuse me, 
As late I have been, I not know: thy pulse 
Beats as of flesh and blocd ; and, since I saw thee, 
Th’ affliction of my mind amends, with which, 
I fear, a madness held me... This must crave 
(An if this be at all) a most strange story. 
| Thy dukedom I resign ; and do entreat 
Thow pardon me thy wrongs.—But how should Prospero 
Be living, and be here ? 

Pro. First, noble friend, 
Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 
Be measur’d, or confin’d. 


Gon. Whether this be, 
Or be not, T’ll not swear. 
Pro. You do yet taste 


Some subtleties o’ the isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain.—Welcome, my friends all.— 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

[ Aside to Sez. and Ant. 
I here could pluck his highness’ frown upon you, 
And justify you traitors: at this time 
I will tell no tales. 

Seb. [Aside.] 

Pro. 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest faults’; all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know 
Thou must restore. 

Alon. If thou beest Prospero, 
Give us particulars of thy preservation : 

How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wreck’d upon this shore; where I have lost, 
(How sharp the point of this remembrance is !) 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pro. I am woe for’t, sir. 

Alon. Irreparable is the loss, and patience 
Says it is past her cure. 

Pro. I rather think, 

You have not sought her help ; of whose soft grace, 
For the like loss I have her sovereign aid, 
And rest myself content. 

Alon. You the like loss ? 

Pro. As great to me, as late; and, supportable 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you, for I 
Have lost my daughter. 

Alon. A daughter ? 

O heavens ! that they were living both in Naples, 

The king and queen there ! that they were, I wish 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your daughter ? 

Pro. In this last tempest. I perceive, these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire, 

That they devour their reason, and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 

Are natural breath; but, howsoe’er you have 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain, 
That I am Prospero, and that very duke 


The devil speaks in him. 
No.— 


Which was thrust forth of Milan ; who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, was landed, 
To be the lord on’t. No more yet of this ; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 

Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir ; 

This cell’s my court: here have I few attendants, 
And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 


S5Notinf.e. ‘trifle: inf.e, fault: inf. e. 
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I will requite you with as good a thing ; 
At least, bring forth a wonder, to content ye 


As much as me my dukedom. 
Prospero draws a curtain, and discovers FERDINAND 


and Mrranpa playing at chess. 
Mira. Sweet lord, you play me false. 
Fer. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 


Mira. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should 
wrangle, 
And JI would call it fair play. 
Alon. If this prove 


A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 
Seb. A most high miracle ! 
Fer. Though the seas threaten they are merciful: 
I have curs’d them without cause. [Kneels to ALON. 
Alon. Now, all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about! 
Arise, and say how thou cam’st here. 
Mira. O, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is! O, brave new world, 
That has such people in’t ! 
Pro. ’T is new to thee. 
Alon. What is this maid, with whom thou wast at 
play? 
Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be three hours : 
Is she the goddess that hath sever’d us, 
And brought us thus together ? 
Fer. Sir, she is mortal ; 
But, by immortal providence, she’s mine: 
I chose her, when I could not ask my father 
For his advice, nor thought I had one. She 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom so often J have heard renown, 
But never saw before; of whom I have 
Received a second life, and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 
Alon. : I am hers. 
But O! how oddly will it sound, that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness. 
Pro. There, sir, stop : 
Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that’s gone. 
Gon. _ Lhave inly wept, 
Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown, 
For it is you that have chalk’d forth the way, 
Which brought us hither ! 
Alon. I say, Amen, Gonzalo. 
Gon. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples? O! rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars. In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis ; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
Where he himself was lost; Prospero his dukedom, 
In a poor isle; and all of us, ourselves, 
When no man was his own. 
Alon. Give me your hands: [To Fer. and Mir 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart, 
That doth not wish you joy ! 
Gon. Be it so: Amen. 
Re-enter Antex, with the Master and Boatswain 
amazedly following. 
O look, sir! look, sir! here are more of us, 
I prophesied, if a gallows were on land, 
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That swear’st grace o’erbeard, not an oath on shore? 
Ha&t thou no mouth by land ? What is the news? 


Boats. The best news is, that we have safely found 


Our king, and company: the next, our ship, 
Which but three glasses since we gave out split, 


Is tight, and yare, and bravely rigg’d, as when 
We first put out to sea. 


Ari. Sir, all this service [ Aside. 
Have I done since I went. 
Pro. My tricksy spirit! | [Aside. 


Alon. These are not natural events ; they strengthen 
From strange to stranger—Say, how came you hither ? 

Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 

Id strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep, 

And: (how we know not) all clapp’d under hatches, 

Where, but even now, with strange and several noises 

Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

And more diversity of sounds, all horrible, 

We were awak’d ; straightway, at liberty : 

Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 

Our royal, good, and gallant ship ; our master 

Capering to eye her: on a trice, so please you, 

Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 

And were brought moping hither. 

Art. Was ’t well done ? 

Pro. Bravely, my diligence! Thou shalt Aside. 
be free. 

Alon. This is as strange a maze as e’er men trod ; 

And there is in this business more than nature 

Was ever conduct of : some oracle 

Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pro. Sir, my liege, 

Do not infest your mind with beating on 

The strangeness of this business : at pick’d leisure, 

Which shall be shortly, single I’ll resolve you 

(Which to you shall seem probable) of every 

These happen’d accidents ; till when, be cheerful, 

And think of each thing well—Come hither, spirit : 

Aside. 

Set Caliban and his companions free 5 _ 

Untie the spell. [Ex. Arre..] How fares my gracious sir ? 

There are yet missing of your company 

Some few odd lads, that you remember not. 

Re-enter Antex, driving in Cauipan, SrepHano, and 

TrincuLo, in their stolen apparel. 

Ste. Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man 
take care for himself, for all is but fortune.—Coragio ! 
bully-monster, coragio ! 

Tyin. If these be true spies which I wear in my 
head, here’s a goodly sight. 

Cal. O Setebos ! these be brave spirits, indeed. 
How fine my master is! Iam afraid 

He will chastise me. 

Seb. Ha, ha! 

What things are these, my lord Antonio? 

Will money buy them ? 

Ant. Very like: one of them 
Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 

Pro. Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, 
Then say, if they be true-—This mis-shapen knave, 
His mother was a witch ; and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command with all? her power. 
These three have robb’d me; and this demi-devil 
(For he’s a bastard one) had plotted with them 
To take my life: two of these fellows you 
Must know, and own; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 


This fellow could not drown.—Now, blasphemy, 


Cal. I shall be pinch’d to death. 


1 The entrance of the cell opens, and: inf.e. 2 without: inf. e. 
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Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 

Seb. He is drunk now: where had he wine ? 

Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe : where should they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded ’em ?— 

How cam’st thou in this pickle ? 

Trin. I have been in such a pickle, since I saw you 
last, that, I fear me, will never out of my bones: I shall 
not fear fly -blowing. 

Seb. Why, how now, Stephano! 

Ste. O! touch me not: £ am not Stephano, but a 

cramp. 

Pro. You’d be king of the isle, sirrah ? 

Ste. I should have been a sore one then. 

Alon. This is as strange a thing as e’er I look’d on. 

[Pointing to CALIBAN. 

Pro. Hei is as dis proportion’ d in his manners, 

As in his shape.—Go, sirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions : as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

Cal. Ay, that Iw vill ;.and Ill be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 

And worship this dull fool ? 
Pro. Go to; away ! 


Alon. Hence, and bestow your luggage where you 
found it. 
Seb. Or stole it, rather. [Ex. Cat., Srx., and Trin, 
Pro. Sir, I invite your highness, and your train, 
To my poor cell, where you ‘shall take your rest 
For this one night ; ; which, part of it, 1711 waste 
With such discourse, as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away ; the story of my life, 
And the particular accidents gone by, 
Since I came to this isle: and in the morn, 
I’ll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved solemniz’d ; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 
Alon. I long 
To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 
Pro. I’ll deliver all ; 
And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales, 
And sail, so expeditious, that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off. My Ariel;—chick,— 
That is thy charge : then, to the elements ; ; 
Be free, and fare thou well !—Please you draw near.’ 


EPILOGUE. 


Srpoken BY PROSPERO. 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have ’s mine own ; 
Which is most faint : now, ’tis true, 

I must be here confin’d by you, 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got, 

And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare island, by your spell ; 

But release me from my bands, 

With tlic help of your good hands. 


lfe Ezeunt. 


Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please. Now 1 want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be reliev’d by prayer ; 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 


Let your indulgence set me free. 
[Exeunt Omnes. 
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THE 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF 


VERONA. 
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DRAMATIS. PERSON Ai. 


Duke or Muay, Father to Silvia. 
Eee om The two Gentlemen. 
Proteus,  § 

Antonio, Father to Proteus. 

Tuurtio, a foolish rival to Valentine. 
Eexamovr, agent of’ Silvia in her escape. 
Speep, a clownish Servant to Valentine. 
Launcg, the like to Proteus. 


PanTHINO, Servant to Antonio. 
Host, where Julia lodges. 
Outlaws with Valentine. 


Jutta, beloved of Proteus. 
Sirvia, beloved of Valentine. 
Lucerra, Waiting-woman to Julia. 


Servants, Musicians. 


SCENE: sometimes in Verona; sometimes in Milan, and on the frontiers of Mantua. 


AC Tal 


SCENE I.—An open place in Verona. 


Enter VALENTINE and PROTEUS. 


Val. Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus: 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

Wer ’t not, affection chains thy tender days 

To the sweet glances of thy honour’d love, 

I rather would entreat thy company 

To see the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully sluggardiz’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 

But since thou lov’st, love still, and thrive therein, 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. 

Pro. Wilt thou begone? Sweet Valentine, adieu. 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel: 

Wish me partaker in thy happiness, 

When thou dost meet good hap; and in thy danger 
If ever danger do environ thee, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 

For I will be thy bead’s-man,? Valentine. 

Val. And on a love-book pray for my success. 

Pxo. Upon some book I love, I’ll pray for thee. 

Val. That’s on some shallow story of deep love, 
How young Leander cross’d the Hellespont. 

Pro. That’s a deep story of a deeper love, 

For he was more than over shoes in love. 

Val. ’T is true; but® you are over boots in love, 
And yet you never swam the Hellespont. 

Pro. Over the boots? nay, give me not the boots.* 

Val. No, I will not, for it boots thee not. 

Pro. What? 

Val. To be in love where scorn is bought with groans; 
Coy looks, with heart-sore sighs ; one fading moment’s 

mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights: 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapless gain; 
If lost, why then a grievous labour won: 


? 


1 for: in f. e. 
3 for: inf. e. 
driven between it and the boot in which it was placed 
stock of me.” 


However, but a folly bought with wit, 
Or else a wit by folly vanquished. 
Pro. So, by your circumstance you call me fool. 
Val. So, by your cireumstance, | fear you’ll prove. 
Pro. "Tis love you cavil at: 1 am not love. 
Val. Love is your master, for he masters you ; 
And he that is so yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, should not be chronicled for wise. 
Pro. Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 
Val. And writers say, as the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly; blasting in the bud, 
Losing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 
But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, 
That art a votary to fond desire? 
Once more adieu. My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp’d. 
Pro. And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 
Val. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take our leave. 
To Milan let me hear from thee by letters, 
Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend, 
And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 
Pro. All happiness bechance to thee in Milan. 
Val. As much to you at home; and so, farewell. [Ezuit. 
Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love: 
He leaves his friends to dignify them more ; 
I leave myself, my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphos’d me; 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, 

War with good counsel, set the world at nought, 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with thought. 
Enter Seren. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you. Saw you my master? 


2 One who prays for another: the word is derived from the droppi i i 
Ase Louner « \ s pping of a bead in a rosary, at each prayer recited. 
4 Supposed by Knight to refer to the instrument of torture, the boot, by ‘which the sufferer’s joy wee pyhilied ty wedges 
. Collier says it is a proverbial expression, signifying ‘‘ don’t make a laughing- 
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Pro. But now he parted hence to embark for Milan. 

Speed. Twenty to one, then, he is shipp’d already, 
And | have play’d the sheep in losing him. 

Pro. Indeed a sheep doth very often stray, 

An if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Speed. You conclude, that my master is a shepherd, 

then, and I a sheep? 

Pro. I do. 

Speed. Why then, my horns are his horns, whether 

I wake or sleep. 

Pro. A silly answer, and fitting well-a sheep. 

Speed. This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True, and thy master a shepherd. 

Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumstance. 

Pro. It shall go hard, but I’l1 prove it by another. 

Speed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not the 
sheep the shepherd; but I seek my master, and my 
master seeks not me: therefore, | am no sheep. 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd, the 
shepherd for food follows not the sheep; thou for 
wages followest thy master, thy master for wages 
follows not thee: therefore, thou art a sheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me ery “baa.” 

Pro: But, dost thou hear? gav’st thou my letter to 
Julia? 

Speed. Ay, sir: I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to 
her, a laced mutton’; and she, a laced mutton, gave 
me, a lost mutton, nothing for my labour. 

Pro. Here’s too small a pasture for such store of 
muttons. 

Speed. If the ground be overcharg’d, you were best 
stick her. 

Pro. Nay, in that you are a stray, ’t were best pound 
you. 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve me 
for carrying your letter. 

Pro. You mistake: I mean the pound, the pinfold. 

Speed. From a pound to a pin? fold it over and over, 
’T is threefold too little for carrying a letter to your lover. 

Pro. But what said she? did she nod? 

Speed. I. 

Pro. Nod, 1? why that’s noddy.? 

Speed. You mistook, sir: I say she did nod, and you 
ask me, if she did nod? and I say I. 

Pro. And that set together, is noddy. 

Speed. Now you have taken the pains to set it 
together, take it for your pains. 

Pro. No, no; you shall have it for bearing the letter. 

Speed. Well, | perceive I must be fain to bear with you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me? 

Speed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly ; having 
nothing but the word noddy for my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow purse. 

Pro. Come, come; open the matter in brief: what 
said she? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money, and the 
matter, may be both at once deliver’d. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains. What said 
she? [| Gwing him money.® 
Speed. Truly, sir, I think youll hardly win her. 

Pro. Why? Couldst thou perceive so much from her? 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her 

betier* ; 
No, not so much as a dueat for delivering your letter ; 
And being so hard to me that brought to her® your mind, 
I fear she ’l] prove as hard to you in telling you her® mind. 


[Sprxp nods. 


Give her no token but stones, for she’s as hard as steel.’ 

Pro. What! said she nothing? 

Speed. No, not so much as—‘ Take this for thy 
pains.” To testify your bounty, I thank you, you 
have testern’d® me; in requital whereof, henceforth 
carry your letters yourself. And so, sir, 1711 commend 
you to my master. [ Exit.* 

Pro. Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from wreck, 
Which cannot perish, having thee aboard, 

Being destin’d to a drier death on shore.— 

I must go send some better messenger : 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 

Receiving them from such a worthless post.  [Eazt."° 


SCENE II.—The Same. Julia’s Garden. 
Enter Juuta and Lucetta. 


Jul. But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Wouldst thou, then, counsel me to fall in love? 
Luc. Ay, madam; so you stumble not unheedfully. 
Jul. Of all the fair resort of gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion which is worthiest love ? 
Luc. Please you, repeat their names, Ill show my 
mind, 
According to my shallow simple skill. 
Jul. What think’st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour? 
Luc. As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine ; 
But, were I you, he never should be mine. 
Jul. What think’st thou of the rich Mereutio ?* 
Luc. Well, of his Wealth; but of himself, so, so. 
Jul. What think’st thou of the gentle Proteus ? 
Luc. Lord, lord! to see what folly reigns in us! 
Jul. How now ? what means this passion at his name ? 
Luc. Pardon, dear madam: ’tis a passing shame, 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 
Should censure thus a loving’? gentleman. 
Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest? 
Luc. Then thus,—of many good I think him best. 
Jul. Your reason ? 
Luc. I have no other but a woman's reason: 
I think him so, because I think him so. 
Jul. And wouldst thou have me cast my love on him? 
Inc. Ay, if you thought your love not cast away. 
Jul. Why, he, of all the rest, hath never mov'd me, 
Ine. Yet he, of all the rest, I think, best loves ye. 
Jul. His little speaking shows his love but small. 
Luc. Fire that’s closest kept burns most of all. 
Jul. They do not love, that do not show their love. 
Luc. O! they love least, that let men know their love. 


Jul. I would I knew his mind. 

Inc. Peruse this paper, madam. 
Jul. “To Julia.” Say, from whom. [Gives a letter. 
Tne. That the contents will show. 


Jul. Say, say, who gave it thee? 
Luc. Sir Valentixe’s page; and sent, I think, from 
Proteus. 
He would have giyen it you, but I, being in the way, 
Did in your name receive it: pardon the fault, I pray. 
Jul. Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker ! 
Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth ? 
Now, trust me, ‘tis an office of great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper: 
Or else return no more into my sight. 
Luc. To plead for love deserves more fee than hate. 
Jul. Will you be gone? 


see it be return’d, [Gives it back.** | 


1 Most commentators make this mean, a dressed-up c 
thing that catches or secures) it means caught sheep. 
not in f.e. telling your mind: in f.e. 
10 Exeunt: inf.e. 11 Mercatio: inf. e. 


7 This speech is printed as prose in f. e. 
12 on lovely: inf. e. 


primitive meaning of any 
34Notinf.e. 5toher: 
9 Not in fie. 


courtesan. Knight suggests that, (lace being used in its 
2 The old name for the knave or fool of a pack of cards. 
8A testern is a Sixpence. 
13 14 Not in f. e. 
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Lac. That you may ruminate. [Ext.| And kill the bees that yield it with your stings! 


Jul. And yet, I would I had o’erlook’d the letter. 
It were a shame to call her back again, 
And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid, 
And would not force the letter to my view, 
Since maids, in modesty, say “‘ No,” to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe, ‘ Ay.” 
Fie, fie! how wayward is this foolish love, 
That like a testy babe will scratch the nurse, 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod. 
How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence, 
When willingly I would have had her here: 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 
When inward joy enfore’d my heart to smile. 
My penance is to call Lucetta back, 
And ask remission for my folly past — 
What ho! Lucetta! 
Re-enter Lucetta. 


Luc. What would your ladyship ? 
Jul. Is it near dinner-time ? 
Luc. I would, it were ; 


That you might kill your stomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid. 
[Drops the letter, and takes tt up again.’ 
Jul. What is ‘t that you took up so gingerly ? 
Tuc. Nothing. 
Jul. Why didst thou stoop, then ? 


Luc. ° To take a paper up 
That I let fall. 
Jul. And is that paper nothing ? 


Luc. Nothing concerning me. 

Jul. Then let it lie for those that it concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 
Unless it have a false interpreter. j 

Jul. Some love of youts hath writ to you in rhyme. 

Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyship can set. 

Jul. As little by such toys as may be possible. 
Best sing it to the tune of “ Light o’ love.” 

Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 7 

Jul. Heavy? belike, it hath some burden then. 

Luc. Ay; and melodious were it, would you sing it. 

Jul. And why not you? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let’s see your song.—| Snatching the letter.?] 

How now, minion! 

Iuc. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it out: 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not? 

Luc. No, madam ; it is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 


I’ll kiss each several paper for amends. _ 

Look, here is writ— kind Julia ;”—unkind Julia ! 

As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 

I throw thy name against the bruising stones, 

Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 

And here is writ—“ love-wounded Proteus.”— 

Poor wounded name! my bosom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d ; 

And thus I search® it with a sovereign kiss. 

But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down: 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 

Till I have found each letter in the letter, 

Except mine own name; that some whirlwind bear 

Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging sea. 

Lo! here in one liné is his name twice writ,— 

“Poor forlorn Proteus; passionate Proteus 

To the sweet Julia :’’—that I’ll tear away ; 

And yet I will not, sith so prettily 

He couples it to his complaining name.® 

Thus will I fold them one upon another : 

Now kiss, embrace, contend, do what you will. 

Re-enter Lucerra. 
Luc. Madam, 
Dinner is ready, and your father stays. 
Jul. Well, let us go. 
Luc. What! shall these papers lie like tell-tales here ? 
Jul. If you respect them, best to take them up. 
Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down ; 

Yet here they shall not lie for catching cold. 

Jul. I see, you have a month’s mind?® unto" them. 
Inc. Ay, madam, you may see what sights you | 
think ;?? 

I see things too, although you judge I wink. 
Jul. Come, come; will’t please you go? 
SCENE III.—The same. 

House. 
Enter Antonio and Pantuino, 
Ant. Tell me, Panthino, what sad?® talk was that, 


[Exeunt. 


A Room in ANTonr0’s 


Wherewith my brother held you in the cloister ? 


Pant. ’T was of his nephew Proteus, your son. 
Ant. Why, what of him? 
Pant. He wonder’d, that your lordship 


| Would suffer him to spend his youth at home, 
| While other men, of slender reputation, 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment out: 


Some to the wars, to try their fortune there; 


| Some, to discover islands far away ; 
| Some, to the studious universities. 
|For any, or for all these exercises, 


Lue. Nay, now you are too flat, | He said, that Proteus, your son, was meet, 


And mar the concord with too harsh a deseant :3 
There wanteth but a mean‘ to fill your song, 

Jul. The mean is drown’d with your unruly base. 

Luc. Indeed I bid the base® for Proteus. 

Jul. This babble shall not heneeforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with protestation !— 


Go ; get you gone, and let the papers lie: 
You would be fingering them to anger me. 
Luc. She makes it strange, but she would be pleas’d 
To be so anger’d with another letter, 
Jul. Nay, would I were so anger’d with the same! 
O hateful hands! to tear such loving words : 
Injurious wasps, to feed on such sweet honey, 


1 This direction is not inf. e. 
s ae in which one runs and challenges his opponent to pursue, 
probe. names : in f. e. This proverbial expression is derivec 
for a stated period,—they were hence called months memories. 11to 


| And did request me to importune you 
| To let him spend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 


In having known no travel in his youth. 
Ant. Nor need’st thou much importune me to that 


” | Whereon this month I have been haminering. 
[Tears the letter,® and throws it down.| I have consider’d well his loss of time 
| And how he cannot be a perfect man, 
[better? | Not being tried and tutor’d in the world: 


? 


Experience is by industry achiev’d, 


[Exit.| And perfected by the swift course of time. 
| Then, tell me, whither were I best to send him? 


Pant. I think, your lordship is not ignorant 


How his companion, youthful Valentine, 


A P j Mies 
2 Notinf.e. 3 What we now callin music, @ variation. 


4A tenor. 5 Anallusion to the game of base, or 

6 The rest of this direction is not inf. e. 7 best pleased : in f.e, 
1 from the remembrance or commemoration of the cead by masses, 
:inf.e, 12 may say what sights yousee:inf.e, 13 grave: infe 
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Attends the emperor in his royal court. Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 
Ant. I know it well. Ant. Mund how stand you affected to his wish? 
Pant. ’T were good, I think, your lordship sent him| Pro. As one relying on your lordship’s will, 
thither. And not depending on his friendly wish. 
There shall he practise tilts and tournaments, Ant. My will is something sorted with his wish. 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen, Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed, 
And be in eye of every exercise, For what I will, I will, and there an end. 
Worthy his youth, and nobleness of birth. T am resolv’d, that thou shalt spend some time 
Ant. V like thy counsel: well hast thou advis’d 5 ‘With Valentino? in the emperor’s court: 
And, that thou may’st perceive how well I like it, What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
| The execution of it shall make known. | Like exhibition* thou shalt have from me. 
Even with the speediest expedition To-morrow be in readiness to go: 
| J will dispatch him to the emperor’s court. Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 
| Pant. To-morrow, may it please you, Don Alphonso,| Pro. My lord, 1 cannot be so soon provided : 
With other gentlemen of good esteem, Please you, deliberate a day or two. 
Are journeying to salute the emperor, Ant. Look, what thou want’st shall be sent after thee : 
And to commend their service to his will. No more of stay ; to-morrow thou must go.— 

Ant. Good company; with them shall Proteus go: Come on, Panthino: you shall be employ’d 
And, in good time,—now will we break with him. To hasten on his expedition. 

Enter Protnvs,' not seeing his Father. [Exeunt Anronto and PANTHINO. 

Pro. Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! Pro. Thus have I shunn’d the fire for fear of burning, 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart ; And drench’d me in the sea, where I am drown’d. 

[Kissing a letter. |1 fear’d to show my father Julia’s letter, 
Here is her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. | Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 
QO! ‘that our fathers would applaud our loves, And, with the vantage of mine own excuse, 
And seal our happiness with their consents ! Hath he excepted most against my love. 
O heavenly Julia! O! how this spring of love resembleth 

Ant. How now! what letter are you reading there?| The uncertain glory of an April day, 

Pro. May ’t please your lordship, ’t is a word or two | Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, x 
Of commendations sent from Valentine, [Putting i up. And by and by a cloud takes all away. ah 
Deliver’d by a friend that came from him. Re-enter PANTHINO. é ‘tl 

Ant. Lend me.the letter: let me see what news. Ant. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you: t 

Pro. There is no news, my ‘ord, but that he writes |He is in haste; therefore, I pray you, go. My 
How happily he lives, how well belov’d, Pro. Why, this it is: my heart accords thereto, i 
And daily graced by the emperor ; And yet a thousand times it answers no. | Exeunt. ; 


Pw Ori ae @ & 


SCENE J.—Milan. A Room in the Duxe’s Palace. that fears robbing; to speak puling, like a beggar at 
Hallowmas. You were wont, when you laugh’d, to 
Enter Vatentine and SPEED. crow like a cock; when you walk’d, to walk like one 
Speed. Sir, your glove. of the lions; when you fasted, it was presently after 
Val. Not mine; my gloves are on.| dinner; when you look’d sadly, it was for want of 
Speed. Why fhen this may be yours, for this is but) money; and now you are so’ metamorphosed with a 
one. mistress, that, when I look on you, I can hardly think 
Val. Ha! let me see: ay, give it me, it’smine— | you my master. 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! Val. Are all these things perceived in me? 
Ah Silvia! Silvia Speed. They are all perceived without ye. 
Speed. Madam Silvia ! madam Silvia! Val. Without me? they cannot. 
Val. How now, sirrah ? Speed. Without you? nay, that ’s certain; for, with- 
Speed. She is not within hearing, sir, out you were so simple, none else would be’: but you 
Val. Why, sir, who bade you call her? are so without these follies, that these follies are within 
Speed. Your worship, sir; or else I mistook. you, and shine through you like the water in an urinal, 
Val. Well, you'll still be too forward. that not an eye that sees you, but is a physician to 


Speed. And yet I was last chidden for being too slow. | comment on your malady. 
Val. Goto, sir. Tellme, do you know madam Silvia?| Val. But tell me, dost thou know my lady Silvia? 


Speed. She that your worship loves? Speed. She, that you gaze on so, as she sits at supper ? 
| Val. Why, how know you that I am in love? Val. Hast thou observed that? even she I mean. 


Speed. Marry, by these special marks. First, you Speed. Why, sir, I know her not. 
have learn’d, like sir Proteus, to wreath your arms, like Val. Dost thou know her by my gazing on her, and 
a mal-content; to relish a love song, like a robin-red- | yet know’st her not? 
breast ; to walk alone, like one that hath® the pestilence ; Speed. Is she not hard-favour’d, sir? 
to sigh, like a schoolboy that hath lost his A BC; to Val. Not so fair, boy, as well favour’d, 
weep, like a young wench that hath buried her grandam ; Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 
to fast, like one that takes diet; to watch, like onc| Val. What dost thou know ? 


1 The rest of this direction is notinf.e. 2Notinf.e. ? Valentinus: inf.e. 4 maintenance, still in use in this sense in English 
Universities. Shad: inf.e. © 7Notinf.e. 
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ACT IL. 


favour’d. 
favour infinite. 


other out of all count. 
Val. How painted? and how out of count? 


no man ’counts of her beauty. 

Val. How esteem’st thou me? 
beauty. 

Speed. You never saw her since she was deform’d. 

Val. How long hath she been deform’d ? 

Speed. Ever since you loved her. 

Val. I have loved her ever since I saw her, and still 
I see her beautiful. 

Speed. If you love her, you cannot see her. 

Val. Why? 

Speed. Because love is blind. O! that you had 
mine eyes; or your own eyes had the lights they were 
wont to have, when you chid at sir Proteus for going 
ungartered ! 

Val. What should I see then ? 

Speed. Your own present folly, and her passing de- 
formity ; for he, being in love, could not see to garter 
his hose ; and you, being in love, cannot see to put on 
your hose. 

Val. Belike, boy,*then you are in love; for 
morning you could not*see to wipe my shoes. 

Speed. True, sir; I was in love with my bed. I 
thank you, you swinged me for my love, which makes 
me the bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val. In conelusion, I stand affected to her. 

Speed. I would you were set, so your affection would 
cease, 

Val. Last night she enjoin’d me to write some lines 
to one she loves. 

Speed. And have you? 

Val. I have. 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ ? 

Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them.— 
Peace ! here she comes. 

Enter Strvia. 

Speed. O excellent motion !1 O exceeding puppet ! 
Now will he interpret to her. 

Val. Madam and mistress, a thousand good morrows. 

Speed. O! ’give ye good even: here’s a million of 
manners. [ Aside.? 

Sil. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 

Speed. He should give her interest, and she gives it 
him. 

Val. As you enjoin’d me, I have writ your letter 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 

Which I was much unwilling to proceed in, 
But for my duty to your ladyship. [Giving a paper.* 

Sil. I thank you, gentle servant. ’T is very clerkly 
done. 

Val. Now trust me, madam, it eame hardly off ; 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 

I writ at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil. Perchance you think toomuch of so much pains ? 

Val. No, madam: s0 it stead you, I will write, 
Please you command, a thousand times as much. 

And yet— 

Sil. A pretty period. Well, I guess the sequel : 
And yet | will not name it ;—and yet I care not i 
And yet take this again ;—and yet I thank you, 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 


last 


Speed. That she is not so fair, as (of you) well- 


Speed. That’s because the one is painted, and the 


I account of her 


Val. What means your ladyship? do you not like it? 
Srl. Yes, yes: the lines are very quaintly writ, 


Val. I mean, that her beauty is exquisite, but her| But since unwillingly, take them again, 


Nay, take them. 
Val. Madam, they are for you. 
Sil. Ay, ay ; you writ them, sir, at my request, 
But I will none of them: they are for you. 


[Giving it back. 


Speed. Marry, sir, so painted to make her fair, that|I would have had them writ more movingly. 


Val. Please you, I1’ll write your ladyship another. 

Sil. And, when it’s writ, for my sake read it over 
And if it please you, so; if not, why, so. 

Val. If it please me, madam ; what then ? 

Sil. Why, if it please you, take it for your labour ; 
And so good-morrow, servant, [ Exit. 

Speed. O jest! unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 

As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a 
steeple. 

My master sues to her, and she hath taught her suitor, 

He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 

O excellent device! was there ever heard a better, 

That my master, being scribe, to himself should write 
the letter ? 

Val. How now, sir! what, are you reasoning with 
yourself ? 

Speed. Nay, I was rhyming: ’t is you that. have the 
reason. 

Val. To do what? 

Speed. To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 

Val. To whom ? 

Speed. To yourself. 

‘al. What figure ? 

Speed. By a letter, I should say. 

Val. Why, she hath not writ to me? 

Speed. What need she, when she hath made you 
write to yourself? Why, do you not perceive the jest ? 

Val. No, believe me. 

Speed. No believing you, indeed, sir: but did you 
perceive her earnest ? 

Val. She gave me none, except an angry word. 

Speed. Why, she hath given you a letter. 

Val. That’s the letter I writ to her friend. 

Speed. And that letter hath she deliver’d, and there 
an end. 

Val. I would it were no worse ! 

Speed. I’ll warrant you, ’t is as well; 
For often have you writ to her, and she, in modesty, 
Or else for want of idle time, could not again reply ; 
Or fearing else some messenger, that might her mind 
discover, 
| Her self hath taught her love himself to write unto her 
lover.— 

All this I speak in print, for in print I found it— 
Why muse you, sir? ’t is dinner time. 

Val. J have dined. 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir: though the cameleon 
love can feed on the air, I am one that am nourish’d 
by my victuals, and would fain have meat. O! be not 
like your mistress : be moved, be moved. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Verona. A Room in Junta’s House. 


Enter Prorrvs and Juri. 
Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 
Jul. I must, where is no remedy. 
Pro. When possibly I can, I will return. 
Jul. If you turn not, you will return the sooner. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake.” 
Pro. Why then, we ’ll make exchange: here, take 


Why, she woos you by a figure. 


Speed. And yet you will; and yet, another yet. [ Aside.’ 


1A puppet show. 2Notinf.e. 3 Anold term for lover, 45 6 


you this. [Exchange rings 
Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 
Notinfie. ‘giving a ring is added inf.e. 8® Notinf.e. 


1 
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Pro. Here is my hand for my true constancy ; 
And when that hour o’er-slips me in the day, 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake, 
The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love’s forgetfulness. 
My father stays my coming; answer not. 
The tide is now: nay, not thy tide of tears 
That tide will stay me longer than I should. [Beit JULIA. 
Julia, farewell —What! gone without a word ? 
Ay, so true love should do: it cannot speak ; 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 
Enter PantTHrno. 
Pant. Sir Proteus, you are stay’d for. 
Pro. Go; I come, I come.— 
Alas! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. [Exeunt. 


SCENE Ill.—The Same. A Street. 
Enter Launce, leading hist Dog. 
Launce. Nay,.’t will be this hour ere I have done 


weeping: all the kind of the Launces have this very 
fault. J have received my propartiog, like the prodi- | 


gious son, and am going with sir Proteus to the impe- 
rial’s court. I think Crab, my dog, be the sourest- 
natured dog that lives: my mother weeping, my father 
wailing, my sister erying, our maid howling, our cat 
wringing her hands, and: all our house ina great per- 
plexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed one 
tear. He is a stone, a very pebble-stone, and has no 
more pity in him than a dog; a Jew would have wept 
to have seen our parting: why, my grandam having no 
eyes, look you, wept hersel f blind at my parting. Nay, 
I'll show you the manner of it. This shoe is my father; 
—no, this left shoe is my father ;—no, no, this left shoe 
is my mother ; —nay, that cannot be SO, neither —yes, 
it is'so, it is 0 ; it hath the worser sole. This shoe, 
with the hole in it, is my mother, and this my father. 
A ee eae on’t! there ’tis: now, sir, this staff ig my 
sister ; for, look you, she is as white as a lily, and as 
small as a wand: this hat is Nan, our maid: I am the 
dog ;—no, the dog is himself, and I am the dog,—O! 
the dog i is me, and I am my self: ay, so, so. Now come 
I to my father ; “Father, your blessing : :? now should 
not the shoe speak a w ord for weeping: now should I 
kiss my father; well, he weeps on. Now come I to 
my mother, (O, that she could speak now !) like a wild? 
woman :—well, I kiss her; why there ’t is; 
miosher’ 8 breath, up and down. Now come I to ny 
sister; mark the+moan she makes: now, the dog all 
this while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word, but see 
how I lay the dust with my tears. 
Enter Pantuino. 

Pant. Launce, away, away, aboard: thy master is 
shipped, and thou art to post ‘after with oars. What’s 
the matter? why weep’st thou, man? Away, ass; 
you ’ll lose the tide, if you tarry ¢ any longer. 

Launce. Tt is no matter if the tied were lost; 
is the unkindest tied that ever any man tied. 

Pant. What’s the unkindest tide ? 

Launce. Why, he that’s tied here ; Crab, my dog. 

Pant. Tut, man, I mean thou ’lt lose the ‘flood ; and, 
in losing the ‘flood, "lose aay: voyage ; and, in losing thy 
voyage, lose thy mndniee ; and, in losing thy master, lose 
thy service ; ; and, in Tasik thy service, —Why dost ‘thou 
stop my mouth? 

Launce. For fear thou should’stelose thy tongue. 

Pant. Where should I lose my tongue ? 

Launce. In thy tale. 

Pant. In thy tail ? 

Launce. Lose the tied, and the voyage, and the 


la@ Dog: 


for it 
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here ’s my | 


master, and the service, and the tide. Why, man, if 
the river were dry, I am able to fill it with my tears ; 
if the wind were down, I could drive the boat with my 
sighs. 
Pant. 
thee. 
Launce. Sir, call me what thou dayr’st. 
Pant. Wilt thou go? 
Launce. Well, I will go. 


SCENE I[V.— 
Enter VaLentine, Siivia, Taurio, and Sprep. 


Sil. Servant.— 

Val. Mistress. 

Speed. Master, sir Thurio frowns on you. 
Val. Ay, boy, it’s for love. 

Speed. Not of you. 

Val. Of my mistress, then. 

Speed. *T were good you knock’d him. 
Sil. Servant, you are sad. 

Val. Indeed, “madam, T seem so. 

Thu. Seem you that you are not? 
Val. Haply, I do. 


Come; come, away, man: I was sent to call 


[ Exeunt. 
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Thu. So do counterfeits. 

Val. So do you. 

Thu. What seem I that I am not? 
Val. Wise. . 
Thu. What instance of the contrary ? 
Val. Your folly. 

Thu. And how quote® you my folly ? 
Val. I quote it in your jerkin. 


Thu. My jerkin is a doublet. 

Val. Well, then, ’t will* double your folly. 

Thu. How ? 

Sil. What, angry, sir Thurio? do you change colour? 

Val. Give him leave, madam: he is a kind of came- 

leon. 

Thu. That hath more mind to feed on your blood, 
than live in your air. 

Val. You have said, sir, 

Thu. Ay, sir, a ‘and done too, for this time. 

Val. I know it w ell, sir: ‘you always end ere you 

begin. 

Sil. A fine volley 
shot off. 

Val. ’T is indeed, madam ; 

Sil. Who is that, ’ servant ? 

Val. Yourself, sv reet lady; for you gave the fire. 
Sir Thurio porrows his wit from your ladyship’s looks, 
and spends what he borrows kindly in your company. 

Thu. Sir, if you spend word for word with me, I 
shall make your wit bankrupt. 

Val. I know it well, sir: you have an exchequer of 
words, and, I think, no other treasure to give your fol- 
lowers ; for it ¢ appears by their bare liveries, that they 
live by your bare words. 

Sil. No more, gentlemen, no more. 
father. 


of words, gentlemen, and quickly 


we thank the giver. 


Here comes my 


Enter the Duxe. 

Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beset. 
Sir Valentine, your “father ’s in ‘good health : 
What say you toa letter from your friends 
Of much good news 

Val. My lord, I will be thankful 
To any happy messenger from thence. 

Duke. Know you Don Antonio, your"countryman ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord; I know the gentleman 
To be of wealth® and worthy estimation, 
And not without desert so well reputed. 
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Duke. Hath he not a son? 

Val. Ay, my good lord; a son, that well deserves 
The honour and regard of such a father. 

Duke. You know him well? 

Val. I knew him, as myself; for from our infancy 
We have convers’d, and spent our hours together : 
And though myself have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection, 

Yet hath sir Proteus, for that’s his name, 
Made use and fair advantage of his days: 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe ; 
And in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow) 

He is complete in feature, and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Duke. Beshrew me, sir, but, if he make this good, 

He is as worthy for an empress’ love, 

As mect to be an emperor's counsellor. 

Well, sir, this gentleman is come to me 

With commendation from great potentates ; 
And here he means to spend his time a-while. 
I think, ’t is no unwelcome news to you. 

Val. Should I have wish’d a thing, it had been he. 

Duke. Welcome him, then, according to his worth. 
Silvia, I speak to you; and you, sir Thurio :— 

For Valentine. I ned not ’cite him to it. 
Ill send him hither to you presently. [Exit Duke. 

Val. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyship, 
Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock’d in her erystal looks. 

Stl. Belike, that now she hath enfranchis’d them, 
Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

Val. Nay, sure, I think, she holds them prisoners still. 

Sil. Nay, then he should be blind; and, beimg blind, 
How could he see his way to seek you out ? 

Val. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 

Thu. They say, that love hath not an eye at all. 

Val. To see such lovers, Thurio, as yourself: 

Upon a homely object love can wink. 
Enter Proteus. 

Sil. Have done, have done. Here comes the gen- 

tleman. [Exit THuRto. 

Val. Welcome, dear Proteus!—Mistress, I beseech 

you, 
Confirm his welcome with some special favour. 

Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 
If this be he you oft have wish’d to hear from. 

Val. Mistress, it is. Sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 

Sil. Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 

Pro. Not so, sweet lady; but too mean a servant 
To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Val. Leave off discourse of disability — 

Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. 

Pro. My duty will I boast of, nothing else. 

Sil. And duty yet did never want his meed. 
Seryant, you are weleome to a worthless mistress. 

Pro. Tl die on him that says so, but yourself. 

Sil. That you are welcome ? 

Pro. That you are worthless. 

1 Re-enter Ti1URI0. 

Thu. Madam, my lord, your father, would speak 
with you, s 

Sil. I wait upon his pleasure: come, sir Thurio, 
Go with me.—Once more, new servant, welcome : 
[’ll leave you to confer of home-affairs ; 

When you have done, we look to hear from you. 


1 Enter: inf.e. 2 swelling: inf. e. 


Pro. We'll both attend upon your ladyship. 
[Exeunt Strvia, THurt0, and Speen. 

. Now, tell me, how do all from whence you came ? 

Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much 

commended. " 

Val. And how do yours? 

‘ I left them all in health. 
Val. How does your lady, and how thrives your love? 
Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you: 

I know, you joy not in a love-discourse. 

Val. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alter’d now: 

I have done penance for contemning love ; 

Whose high imperious thoughts have punish’d me 

With bitter fasts, and penitential groans, 

With nightly tears, and daily heart-sore sighs ; 

For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chas'd sleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And. made them watchers of mine own heart’s sorrow. 

O, gentle Proteus! love ’s a mighty lord, 

And hath so humbled me, as, I confess, 

There is no woe to his correction, 

Nor, to his service, no such joy on earth ! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love ; 

Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep, 

Upon the very naked name of love. 

Pro. Enough; I read your fortune in your eye. 

Was this the idol that you worship so ? 

Val. Even she; and is she not a heavenly saint? 
Pro. No, but she is an earthly paragon. 

Val. Call her divine. 

Pro. I will not flatter her. 

Val. O! flatter me, for love delights in praises. 
Pro. When I was sick you gave me bitter pills, 

And [I must minister the like to you. 

Val. Then speak the truth by her: if not divine, 

Yet let her be a principality, 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro. Except my mistress. 
Val. Sweet, except not any, 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Pro. Have I not reason to prefer mine own ? 
Val. And 1 will help thee to prefer her, too : 

She shall be dignified with this high honour,— 

To bear my lady’s train, lest the base earth : 

Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss, 

And, of so great a favour srowing proud, 

Disdain to root the summet-smelling? flower, 

And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Pro. Why, Valentine, what, braggardism is this ? 
Val. Pardon me, Proteus: all I can, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing. 
She is alone. 
Pro. Then, let her alone. 
Val. Not forthe world. Why, man, she is mmeown 

And I as rich in having such a jewel, 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold 

Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 

Because thou seest me dote upon my love. 

My foolish rival, that her father likes 

Only for his possessions are so huge, 

Is gone with her along, and I must after, 

For love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy. 

Pro. But she loves you? ; 
Val. Ay, and ‘we are betroth’d; nay, more, our 
marriage hour, 

With all the cunning manner of our flight 

Determin’d of : how I must climb her window, 


The ladder made of cords, and all the means 
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Plotted, and ’greed on for my happiness. 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber, 
In these affairs to aid me with thy counsel. 
Pre. Go on before; I shall enquire you forth. 
I must unto the road, to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use, 
And then Ill presently attend on you. 
Val. Will you make haste ? 
Pro. I will— [Exit VALENTINE, 
Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
[s by a newer obje cit quite forgotten. 
Is it mine own,” or Valentino’s® praise 
Her true perfection, or my falgt transgression, 
That makes me, reasonless, to reason thus ? 
She ’s fair, and so is Julia that I love ;— 
That [ did love, for now my love is thaw d, 
Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold, 
And that I leve him not, as I was wont: 
O! but I love his lady too too much ; 
And that’s the reason I leve him so little. 
How shall I dote on her with more advice, 
That thus without advice begin to love her? 
’T is but her picture I have yet beheld, 
And that hath dazzled so* my reason’s light ; 
But when I look on her perfections, 
There is no reason but I shall be blind. 
If I ean check my erring love, [ will; 
If not, to compass her [ll use my skill. 


SCENE V.—The Same. A Street. 
Enter Sprep and LAuNCE. 


Speed. Launce! by mine honesty, welcome to Milan, 

Launce. Forswear not-thyself, sweet youth, for | am 
not welcome. I reckon this alway s—that a man is 
never undone, till he be hang’d; nor never welcome to 
a place, till some certain shot be paid, and the hostess 
say, welcome. 

Speed. Come on, you mad-cap, Ill to the alehouse 
with you pre esently ; ; where for one shot of five pence | 
thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. But, sirrah, | 
how did thy master part with madam Julia? 

Launce. Marry, after they closed in earnest, they 
parted very fairly in jest. 

Speed. But shall she marry him? 

Launce. No. 

Speed. How then? 

Launce. No, neither. 

Speed. What, a are they broken ? 

Launce. No, ‘they are both as whole as a fish. 

Speed. Why then, how stands the matter with them? 

Launce. Marry, thus : when it stands well with him | 
it stands well with her. 

Speed. What anass art thou? I understand thee not: 

Launce. What a block art thou, that thou canst not. 
My staff understands me. 

Speed. What thou say’st ? 

Launce. Ay, and what I do too: jook thee ; 1711 but | 
lean, and my staff understands me. 

Speed. It stands under thee, indeed. 

Launce. Why, stand-under and under-stand is all one. 

Speed. But tell me true, will ’t be a match ? 

Launce. Ask my dog: if he say, ay, it will; if he| 
say, no, it will; if he ‘shake his tail, and say nothing, | 
it will. 


{ Exit. | 


Shall he marry her? 


1 Not in f. e. 
7 Intended. 
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Speed. The conclusion is, then, that it will. 

Launce. Thou shalt never get such a secret from 
me, but by a parable. 

Speed. "Tis well that I getitso. But, Launce, how 
say’st thou, that my master is become a notable lover? 

Launce. 1 never knew him otherwise. 

Speed. Than how? 

Launce. A notable lubber, as thou reportest him 

to be. 
Speed. Why, thou whoreson ass, thou mistak’st me. 
Launce. Why, fool, I meant not thee; I meant thy 
master. 

Speed. J tell thee, my master is become a hot lover. 

Launce. Why, I tell thee, I care not though he burn 
himself in“love, if thou wilt. go with me to the ale- 
house: if not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not 
worth the name of a Christian. 

Speed. Why ? 

Launce. Because thou hast not so much charity in 
thee, as to go to the ale with a Christian. Wilt thou go? 

Speed. At thy service. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The Same. An Apartment in the 
Palace. 


Enter PRotTevs. 


Pro. To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn ; 
To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn ; 
To wrong my friend, I shall be mych forsworn ; 
And even that power, which gave me first my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury : 
Love bad me swear, and love bids me forswear. 
O sweet-suggesting love! if I have* sinn’d, 
to me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 

At first I did adore a tw inkling star, 
But now I worship a celestial sun. 
Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit t’ exchange the bad for better. 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whose sovereignty so oft thou has preferr’d 
With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths, 
I cannot leave to love, and yet I do; 
But there I leave to lov e, where I s should love. 
| Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose: 
If I keep them, I needs must lose myself; 
If I lose them, thus find I.) by their loss, 
For Valentine, myself; for Julia, Silvia. 
I to myself am dearer than a friend, 
For love is still most precious to° itself ; 
And Silvia, (witness heaven that made her fair ') 
Shows Julia but a swarthy Ethiope. 
[ will forget that Julia is alive, 
Remembering that my love to her is dead ; 
And Valentine Ill hold an enemy, 
Aiming at Silvia, as a sweeter friend, 
I cannot now prove constant to myself 
Without some treachery used to Valentine. 
This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 
To climb celestial Silvia’s chamber window ; 
Myself in counsel, his pisape tion. 
Now, presently [’ i give her father notice 
Of their disguising, a and pretended’ flight ; 
Who, all enrag’d, will banish Valentine, 
| For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter : 
But, Valentine being gone, I at quickly cross 
By some sl y trick blunt Thu: ‘ios dull proceeding. 
| Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swilt, 
As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift! [ Exct. 
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Verona. A Room in Juxsa’s House. 


SCENE VIIL— 

Enter Juuta and Lucetra. 
Jul. Counsel, Lucetta; geatle girl, assist me: 

And, e’en in kind love, I do conjure ihee, 

Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 

Are visibly character’d and engrav’d, 

To lesson me; and tell me some good mean, 

How, with my honour, I may undertake 

A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc. Alas! the way is wearisome and long. 

Jul. A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps, 

Much Jess shall she, that hath love’s wings to fly; 

And when the flight is made to one so dear, 

Of such divine perfection, as sir Proteus. 
Luc. Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 
Jul. O! know’st thou not, his looks are my soul’s 

food? 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 

By longing for that food so long a time. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 

Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow 

As seek to quench the fire of love with w ords.. 

Luc. I do not seek to queneh your love’s hot fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 

Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason. 

Jul. The more thou damm/’st it up, the more it burns. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamel’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport to the wide’ ocean. 

Then, let me go, and hinder not my course. 
I’ll be as patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I’ll rest, as, after much turmoil, — 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Luc. But in what habit will you go along? 

Jul. Not like a woman, for I would prevent 
The loose encounters of lascivious men. 

Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 

As may bescem some well-reputed page. 
Iuc. Why, then your ladyship must eut your hair. 
Jul. No, girl; [711 knit it up in silken strings, 


With twenty odd-coneeited true-love knots : 
To be fantastic, may become a youth 
Of greater time than | shall show to be. 
Inc. What fashion, madam, shall I make your 
breeches ? 
Jul. That fits as well, as—* tell me, good my lord, 
What compass will you wear your farthingale ?” 
Why, even what fashion thou best lik’st, Lucetia, 
Luc: You must needs have them-with a codpiece, 
madam. 
Jul. Out, out, Lucetta ! that will be ill-favour’d. 
Tuc. A round hose, madam, now’s not worth a pin 
Unless you have a eodpiece to stiek pins on. 
Jul. Lucetta, as thou lov’st me, let me have 
What thou think ’st meet, and is most mannerly. 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey? 
|I fear me, it will make me scandaliz’d. 
Luc. Uf you think so, then stay at home, and go not. 
| Jul. Nay, that I will net. 
Luc. Then never dream on infamy, but go. 
If Proteus like your journey, when you come, 
No matter who’s displeas’d, when you are gone. 
I fear me, he will scarce be pleas’d withal. 
Jul. That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear. 
| A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 
And instances as infinite of love, 
| Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 
Luc. All these are servants to deceitful men. 
Jul. Base men, that use them to so base effect ; 
But truer stars did govern Proteus’ birth: 
His words are bonds, his oaths are Crete 
His love sincere, his ‘thoughts unmaculat 
His tears, pure messengers sent from his heat 
His heart as far from fr aud, as heaven from earth, 


Inc. Pray heaven, he prove so, when you come to 
him ! 
Jul. Now, as thou loy’st me, do him not that wrong, 
To bear a hard opinion of his truth: 
Only deserve my love by loving him, 
And presently go with me to my chamber, 
To take a note “of what I stand in need of, 
To furnish me upon my loving? journey. 
All that is mine I leave at thy dispose, 
My goods, my lands, my reputation ; 
Only, in lieu thereof, dispatch me hence, 
Come; answer not, but to it presently : 


I am impatient of my tarriance. [Exeunt 


ACT 
SCENE I—Milan. An Ante-chamber in the Duxkn’s 
Palace. 


Enter Duxe, Tuurio, and Proteus. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile: 
We have some secrets to confer about.—LHzit Tuurio. 
Now, tell me, Proteus, what’s your will with me? 

Pro. My eracious lord, that which I would diseover, 
The law of friendship bids me to conceal ; 

But, when I call to mind your gracious favours 
Done to me, undeserving as I am, 

My duty pricks me on to utter that, 

Which else no worldly good should draw from me. 
Know, worthy Prince, sir Valentine, my friend, 
This night intends to ‘steal away your daughter 
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Myself am one made privy to the plot. 

I know you have determin’d to bestow her 

On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates ; 
And should she thus be stol’n away from you, 

It would be much vexation to your age. 

Thus, for my duty’s sake, I rather chose 

To cross my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 

A pack of sorrows, which would press you down, 
Being unprevented, to your timeless grave 

| Duke. Pr oteus, T thank thee for thine honest care, 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen, 
Haply, when they have judged me fast asleep, 
And oftentimes have purpos’d to forbid 
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Sir Valentine her company, and my court; Send her another; never give her o’er, 
But, fearing lest my jealous aim might err, For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
And so unworthily disgrace the man, If she do frown, ’t is not m hate of you, 
(A rashness that I ever yet have shunn’d) ' But rather to beget more love in you: 
I gave him gentle looks; thereby to find jif she do chide, ’t is not to have you gone, 
That which thyself hast now disclos’d to me. |For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 
And, that thou may’st perceive my fear of this, Take no repulse, whatever she doth say 5 
Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested, |For “get you gone,” she doth not mean, “away.” 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
The key whereof myself have ever kept; Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ faces. 
And thence she cannot be convey’d away. That man that hath a tongue, | say, is no man, 
Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis’d a mean [If with his tongue he cannot win @ woman. 
tow he her chamber-window will ascend, Duke. But she I mean is promis’d by her friends 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down Unto a youthful gentleman of worth, 
For which the youthful lover now is gone, | And kept severely from resort of men, 
And this way comes he with it presently, That no man hath access by day to her. 
Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. Val. Why, then I would resort to her by night. 
But, good my lord, do it so cunningly, | Duke. Ay, but the doors be lock’d, and keys kept safe, 
That my discovery be not aimed at; That no man hath recourse to her by night. 
For love of you, not hate unto my friend, Val. What lets, but one may enter at her window? 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence. Duke. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground, 
Duke. Upon mine honour, he shall never know And built so shelving, that one cannot climb it 
That I had any light from thee of this. Without apparent hazard of his life. 
Pro. Adieu, my lord: sir Valentine is coming.[ Ext. Val. Why then, a ladder quaintly made of cords, | 
Enter Vatentine,! wn his cloak. | To cast up, with a pair of anchoring hooks, 
Duke. Sir Valentine, whither away so fast? Would serve to scale another Hero’s tower, 
Val. Please it your grace, there is a messenger So bold Leander would adventure it. 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends, Duke. Now, as thou art. a gentleman of blood, | 
And I am going to deliver them. Advise me where I may have such ‘a ladder. 
Duke. Be they of much import? | Val. When would you use it? pray, sir, tell me that. | 
Val. The tenor of them doth but signify Duke. This very night; for love is like a child, 
My health, and happy being at your court. That longs for every thing that he can come by. 
Duke. Nay, then no matter: stay with me awhile. Val. By seven o’cloek I’ll get you such a ladder. | 
I am to break with thee of some affairs Duke. But hark thee; 1 will go to her alone, 
That touch me near, wherein thou must be secret. | How shall I best convey the ladder thither ? | 
?T is not unknown to thee, that I have sought | Val. It will be light, my lord, that you may bear it 
To match my friend, sir Thurio, to my daughter. Under a cloak that is of any length. 
Val. I know it well, my lord; and, sure, the match Duke. A cloak as long as thine will serve the turn? 
Were rich and honourable: besides, the gentleman Val. Ay, my good lord. 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities Duke. Then, let me. see thy cloak: | 
Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter. I’ll get me one of such another length. | 
Cannot your grace win her fancy to him? Val. Why any cloak will serve the turn, my lord. | 
Duke. No, trust me: she is peevish, sullen, froward,| Duke. How shail I fashion me to wear a cloak?— | 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty ; I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me.— 
Neither regarding that she is my child, | What letter is this same ? What’s here ?—* To Silvia.” | 
Nor fearing me as if [ were her father: And here an engine fit for my proceeding! | 
And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers [Ladder and letter fall out.? 
Upon advice hath drawn my love from her; I’ll be so bold to break the seal for once. [ Reads. | 
And, where I thought the remnant of mine age “My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly ; | 
Should have been cherish’d by her child-like duty, And slaves they are to me, that send them flying : | 
I now am full resolv’d to take a wife, O! could their master cone and go as lightly, 
And turn her out to who will take her in: Himself would lodge where senseless they are lying. — | 
Then, let her beauty be her wedding-dower 5 My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom rest them ; 
For me and my possessions she esteems not. While I, their king, that thither them importune, 
Val. What would your grace have me to do in this?| Do curse'the grace that with such grace hath bless’d them, 
Duke. There is a lady in Milano? here, Because myself do want my servant's foriune. 
Whom I affect; but she is nice, and coy, I curse myself, for they are sent by me, | 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : That they should harbour where their lord should be.” | 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, What’s here? | 
(For long agone I have forgot to court ; Silvia, this night I will enfranchise thee :” | 
Besides, the fashion of the time is chang’d) ’T is so: and here’s the ladder for the purpese.— | 
How, and which way, I may bestow myself, Why, Phaéton, (for thou art Merops’ son) | 
To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, | 
Val. Win her with gifts, if she respect not words. And with thy daring folly burn the world? 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent. kind, Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee? | 
More than quick words do move a woman’s mind. Go, base intruder ; over-weening slave : 
Duke. But she did scorn a present that I sent her. | Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates, | 
Val. A woman sometime scorns what best contents) And think my patienee, more than thy desert | 


her. \Is privilege for thy departure hence. 
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Thank me for this, more than for all the favours 

Which, all too much, I have bestow’d on thee: 

But if thou linger in my territories 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court, 

By heaven, my wrath shall far exceed the love 

I ever bore my daughter, or thyself. 

Begone: I will not hear thy vain excuse ; 

But, as thou lov’st thy life, make speed from hence. 
[Exit DUKE. 


Val. And why not death, rather than living torment ? | 


To die is to be banish’d from myself, 
And Silvia is myself: banish’d from her, 
Is self from self; a deadly banishment. 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 
Unless it be, to think that she is by, 

And feed wpon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia m the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon. 

She is.my essence; and I leave to be, 


| If I be not by her fair influence 


Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish’d, kept alive. 
I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom : 
Tarry I here, { but ationd on death ; 
But fly I hence, [ fly away from life. 
Enter Proteus and LAaunce. 
Pro. Run, boy; run, run, and seek him out. 
Launce. So-ho! so- ho! ! 
Pro. What seest thou? 
Launce. Him we go to find: there 
head, but ’tis a Valentine. 
Pro. Valentine? 
Val. No. 
Pro. Who then? his spirit ? 
Val. Neither. 
Pro. What then? 
Val. Nothing. 
Launce. Can nothing speak? master, shall I strike ? 
Pro. Whom wouldst thou strike ? 
Eaunce, Nothing. 
Pro. Villain, forbear. 


7s not a hair on’s 


Launce. Why, sir, I'll strike nothing : I pray you,— 


Pro. Sirrah, 
word. 
Val. My ears are stopp’d, and cannot hear good news, 
So much of bad already hath possess’d them. 
Pro. Then in dumb silence will I bury mine, 
For they are harsh, untuneable, and bad. 
Val. Is Silvia dead ? 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Val. No ‘Valentine, indeed, for sacred Silvia !— 
Hath she forsworn me? 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Val. No Valentine, if Silvia have forsworn me !— 
What is your news ? 
Launce. Sir, there is a proclamation that you are 
vanish’d. 
Pro. That thou art banish’d: O! that is the news, 


I say, forbear—Friend Valentine, a 


| From hence, from Silvia, and from me, thy friend. 


Val. O! have fed upon this woe already, 
And now excess of it will make me surfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am banished ? 

Pro. Ay, ay; and she hath offer’d to the doom, 


(Which, unrevers’d, stands in effectual force) 


A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears: 
Those at her father’s churlish feet she tender’d, 
With them, upon her knees, her humble self ; 


Wringing her hands, whose whiteness so became them, 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe : 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
| Sad sighs, deep groans, nor silver-shedding tears, 
| Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire, 
| But Valentine, if he be ta’en, must die. 
Besides, her intercession chaf’d him so, 
When she for thy repeal was suppliant, 
That to close prison he eommanded her, 
With many bitter threats of ’biding there. 
Val. No more; unless the next word that thou 
speak’st 
| Have some malignant power upon my Hife: 
If so, I pray thee, breathe it in my ear, 
As ending anthem of my endless dolour. e 
Pro. Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And study help for that which thou lamentest. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy Tove ; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence; 
Which, being writ to me, shall be deliver’d 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 
The time now serves not to expostulate : 
Come, I’ll convey thee through the city-gate, 
And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love affairs. 
As thou lov’st Silvia, though not for thyself, 
Regard thy danger, and along with me. 
Val. I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest my boy, 


s| Bid him make haste, and meet me at the north-gate. 


Pro. Go, sirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. 
Val. O my dear Silvia! hapless Valentine ! 
[Exeunt VALENTINE and PRoTEvs. 

Lance. Tam but a fool, look you, and yet I have 
the wit to think, my master is a kind of a knave; but 
that ’s all one, if he be but one knave. He lives not 
now, that knows me to be in love: yet I am in love; 
but a team of horse shall not pluck that from me, nor 
who ’tis I love; and yet ’tis a woman: but what 
woman, I will not tell myself; and yet ’tis a milk- 
maid ; yet ’tis not a maid, for she hath had gossips : 
yet tis a maid, for she is her master’s maid, and serves. 
for wages. 
spaniel, which is much in a bare Christian. Here is 
the cat-log [pulling out a paper] of her conditions. 
Imprimis, “She can fetch and carry.” Why, a horse 
ean do no more: nay, a horse cannot fetch, but only 
earry; therefore, is she better than a jade. Item, 
“She can milk ;’”’ Took you, a sweet virtue in a maid 
with clean hands. 

Enter SpErp. 

Speed. How now, signior Launce ? what news with 
your mastership ? 

Launce. With my master’s ship? why, it is at sea. 

Speed. Well, your old vice still; mistake the word. 
What news, then, in your paper ? 

Launce. The blackest news that ever thou heard’st. 

Speed. Why, man, how black? 

Launce. Why, as black as ink. 

Speed. Let me read them. 

Launce. Fie on thee, jolt-head ! thou canst not read. 

Speed. Thou liest, I can. 

Launce. 1 will try thee. 

thee ? 

Speed. Marry, the son of my grandfather. 

Launce. O, illiterate loiterer ! it was the son of thy 
grandmother. This proves that thou canst not read. 


Tell me this :, who begot 


She hath more qualities than a water-., 
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Speed. Come, fool, come: try me in thy paper. 
Launce. ‘There, and saint Nicholas be thy speed { 
Speed. Imprimis, ‘‘ She can milk.”’ 

Launce. Ay, that she can. 

Speed. Item, “‘ She brews good ale,)? 

Launce. And thereof comes the proverb,—Blessing 
of your heart, you brew good ale. 

Speed. Item, ‘‘ She can sew.’ 

Launce. That’s as much as to say, Can she so? 

Speed. Item, “She can knit.” 

Launce. What need a man care for a stock witha 
wench, when she can knit hima stock ? 

Speed. Item, ‘“ She can wash and scour.” 

Launce. A special virtue; for then she need not be 
wash’d and scour’d, 

Speed. Item, “She can spin.” 

Launce. Then may I set the world on wheels, when 
she can spin for her living. 

Speed. Item, “She hath many nameless virtues.” 

Launce. That’s as much as to say, bastard virtues; 
that, indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore 
have no names. 

Speed. Here follow her vices. 

Launce. Close at the heels of her virtues. 

Speed. Item, “‘She is not to be kissed fasting, in 
respect of her breath.” 

Launce. Well, that fault may be mended with a 
breakfast. Read on. 

Speed. Item, ‘‘ She hath a sweet mouth.” 

Launce. That makes amends for her sour breath. 

Speed. Item, “‘ She doth talk in her sleep.” 

Launce. It’s no matter for that, so she slip not in 
her talk. 

Speed. Item, “ She is slow in words.” 

Launce. O villain! that set this down among her 
vices? To be slow in words is a woman’s only virtue: 
I pray thee, out with ’t, and place it for her chief virtue. 

Speed. Item, “ She-is proud.” 

Launce. Out with that too: it was Eve’s legacy, 
and cannot be ta’en from her. 

Speed. Item, “ She hath no teeth.” 

Launce. I eare not for that neither, beeause I love 
crusts. 

Speed. Item, “ She is eurst.” 

Launce. Well; the best is, she hath no teeth to bite. 

Speed. Item, “ She will often praise her liquor.” 

Launce. If her liquor be good, she shall; if she will 
not. I will; for good things should be praised: 

Speed. Item, “She is too liberal.” 

Launce. Of her tongue she cannot, for that’s writ 
down she is slow of: of her purse she shall not, for 
that I’ll keep shut : now, of another thing she may, and 
that cannot I help. Well, proceed. 

Speed. Item, “She hath more hair than wit, and 
more faults than hairs, and more wealth than 
faults.” 

Launce.. Stop there; I’ll have her: she was mine, 
and not mine, twice or thrice in that last article. 
Rehearse that once more. 

Speed. Item, “She hath more hair than wit,”’— 

Launce. More hair than wit,—it may be ; [711 prove 
it: the cover of the salt hides the salt, and therefore 
it is more thant the salt : the hair, that covers the wit, 
is more than the wit, for the greater hides the less. 
What ’s next ? 

Speed. —“ And more faults than hairs,”— 

Launce: That’s monstrous: O, that that were out! 

Speed. —“ And more wealth than faults.” 

‘Launce. Why, that word makes the faults gracious. 


lrunning: notinf.e. 2some: inf.e. 


| Well, Ill have her; and if it be a match, as nothing 
is impossible,— 

Speed. What then ? 

Launce. Why, then will I tell thee,—that thy master 
stays for thee at the north-gate. 

Speed. For me? 

Launce. For thee? ay; who art thou? he hath 
stay’d for a better man than thee. 

Speed. And must I go to him? 

Launce. Thou must run to him, for thou hast stay’d 
so long, that going will scarce serve the turn. 

Speed. Why didst not tell me sooner > pox of your 
love-letters ! [ Exit, running. 


letter. An unmannerly slave, that Will thrust himself 
into secrets.—I’ll after, to rejoice in the boy’s cor- 
rection. [ Exit. 


SCENE IIl.—The Same. An Apartment in the 
Duxr’s Palace. 
Enter Duxe and Tuvrto. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, fear not but that she will love you, 
Now Valentine is banish’d from her sight, 

Thu. Since his exile she hath despis’d me most ; 
Forsworn my company, and rail’d at me, 

That I am desperate of obtaining her. 

Duke. This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 

A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 

And worthless Valentine shall be forgot.— 
Enter Protevs. 

How now, sir Proteus! Is your countryman, 

According to our proclamation, gone ? 

Pro. Gone, my goou lord. 

Duke. My daughter takes his going grievously. 

Pro. A little time, my lord, will kill that grief. 

Duke. So I believe; but Thurio thinks not so. 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, 

(For thou hast shown sure* sign of good desert) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your grace, 
Let me not live to look upon your grace, 

Duke. Thou know’st how willingly I would effect 
The mateh between sir Thurio and my daughter. 

Pro. I do, my lord. 

Duke. And also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will, 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was here. 

Duke. Ay, and perversely she persevers so. 

What might we do to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love sir Thurio? 

Pro. The best way is, to slander Valentine 
With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent ; 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke. Ay, but shell think that it is spoke in hate, 

Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver Tee 
Therefore, it must, with circumstance, be spoken 
By one whom she esteemeth as his friend. 

Duke. Then, you must undertake to slander him. 

Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loth to do: 

'T is an ill office for a gentleman, 
Especially, against his very friend. 

Duke. Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your slander never can endamage him : 

Therefore, the office is indifferent, 
Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro. You have prevail’d, my lord. If I ean do it, 
By aught that I can speak in his dispraise, 


Launce. Now will he be swing’d for reading my | 
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| She shall not long continue love to him. : 

But say, this wean’ her love from Valentine, 

| It follows not that she will love sir Thurio. 

| _ Thu. Therefore, as you unwind her love from him, 

| Lest it should ravel and be good to none, 

You must provide to bottom it on me; 

Which must be done, by praising me as much 

| As you in worth dispraise sir Valentine. 
Duke. And, Proteus, we dare trust you in this kind, 

Because we know, on Valentine’s report, 

You are already love’s firm votary, 

And eannot soon revolt, and change your mind. 

| Upon this warrant shall you have access 

| Where you with Silvia may confer at large ; 

For she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy, 

And for your friend’s sake will be glad of you, 

When you may temper her, by your persuasion, 

| To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 

| _ Pro. As much as I can do I will effect. 

| But you, sir Thurio, are not sharp enough ; 

| You must lay lime to tangle her desires 

| By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 

Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. 
Duke. Ay, much is the force of heaven-bred poesy. 
Pro. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 


i 


You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart. 
Write, till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again; and frame some feeling line, 
That may discover strict integrity : 
For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’, sinews 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stone 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dahce on sands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies, 
Visit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With some sweet.consort : to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the nighi’s dead silence 
Will well become such sweet complaining grievance. 
This, or else nothing, will inherit her. 

Duke. This discipline shows thou hast’been in love. 

Thu. And thy advice this night I 711 put in practice. 
Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction-giver, 
Let us into the city presently, 
To sort some gentlemen well-skill’d in music. 
I have a sonnet that will serve the turn 
| To give the onset to thy good advice. 

Duke. About it, gentlemen. 

Pro. Well wait upon your grace till after supper, 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 
| Duke. Even now about it : I will pardon you. [Ezeunt. 
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SCENE I.—A Forest, between Milan and Verona. 
Enter certain Outlaws. 
1 Out. Fellows, stand fast: I see a passenger. 
2 Out. If there be ten, shrink not, but down with’em. 
Enter VaLentine and Sprrp, 
| 3 Out. Stand, sir, and throw us that you have about 
you; 
| If not, we ll make you sit, and rifle you. 
Speed. Sir, we are undone. * These are the villains 
That all the travellers do fear so much. 
Val. My friends,— 
1 Out. That’s not so, sir: we are your enemies. 
2 Out. Peace! well hear him. 
3 Out. Ay, by my beard, will we 
man. 
Val. Then know, that I have little wealth to lose. 
A man I am cross’d with adversity : 
| My riches are these poor habiliments, 
Of which if you should here disfurnish me, 
| You take the sum and substance that I have. 
2 Out. Whither travel you? 
Val. To Verona. 
1 Out. Whence came you? 
| Val. From Milan. 
| 38 Out. Have you long sojourn’d there? 
| ‘Val. Some sixteen months; and longer might have 
stay’d. 
| If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 
2 Out. What! were you banish’d thence? 
Val. I was, 
2 Out. For what offence ? 
Val. For that which now 
I kill’d a man, whose death I much repent ; 
| But yet I slew him manfully, in fight, 
| Without false vantage, or base treachery, 
1 Out. Why, ne’er repent it, if it were done so. 
| But were you banish’d for so small a fault ? 
Val. I was, and held me glad of such a doom. 


2 Not inf. e. 


ce 


; for he is a proper 


torments me to rehearse, 
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1 Out. Have you the tongues? 
‘al. My youthful travel therein made me happy, 
Or else I had been often miserable, 

3 Out. By the bare sealp of Robin Hood’s 
This fellow were a king for our wild faction. 
1 Out. We’ll have him. Sirs, a word. 

[They talk apart.? 


fat friar, 


Speed. Master, be one of them: 

It is an honourable kind of thievery. 

Val. Peace, villain! 

2 Out. Tell us this: have you any thing to take to? 

Val. Nothing, but my fortune. 

3 Out. Know then, that some of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
Thrust from the company of awful men: 

Myself was from Verona banished, 
For practising to steal away a lady, 
An heir, and near allied unto the duke. 

2 Out. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman, 
Who, in my mood, I stabb’d unto the heart. 

1 Out. And I, for such like petty erimes as these. 

But to the purpose; for we cite our faults, 
That they may hold exeus’d our lawless lives: 
And, partly, seeing you are beautify’d 

With goodly shape; and by your own report 
A linguist, and a man of such perfection, 
As we do in our quality much want— 

3 Out. Indeed, because you are a banish’d man, 
Therefore, above the rest, we parley to you. 
Are you content to be our general ? 

To make a virtue of necessity, 
And live, as we do, in this wilderness ? 

3 Out. What say’st thou? wilt thou b 
Say, ay, and be the captain of us all. 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee, 
Love thee-as our commander, and our king. 
1 Out. But if thou scorn our courtesy, thou diest. 

2 Out. Thou shalt not live to brag what we have 

offer’d. 
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Val. I take your offer, and will live with you; 
Provided that you do no ouirages 
On silly women, or poor passengers. 

3 Out. No; we detest such vile, base practices. 
Come, go with us: we’ll bring thee to our cave,’ 
And show thee all the treasure we have got, 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy “dispose. 

{ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Milan. The Court of the Palace. 
inter PROTEUS. 


Pro. Already have I been false to Feisitne 3 
And now I must be as unjust to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commending him, 
T have access my own love to prefer ; 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 
To be corrupted with my worthless gifts. 
When I protest true loyalty to her, 
She twits me with my falsehood to my friend ; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 
She bids me think how I have been forsworn, 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d: 
And, notwithstanding all her sudden quips, 
The least whereof would quell a lover’s hope, 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 
But here comes Thurio. Now must we to her 
window, 
And give some evening music to her ear. 
Enter Tuurio, and Musicians. 
Thu. How now, sir Proteus! are you crept before us ? 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio; for, you know, that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go. 
Thu. Ay; but I hope, sir, that you love not here. 
Pro, Sir, but I do; or else I would be hence, 
Thu. Whom? Silvia? 

Pro. Ay, Silvia,—for your sake. 
Thu. I thank you for your own. 
Let ’s tune, and to it lustily awhile. 
Enter Host and Juuta (in boy’s clothes), behind. 

Host. Now, my young guest; methinks you’re ally- 
cholly: I pray you, why is it? 
Jul. Marry, mine host, because I cannot be merry. 
Host. Come, we ’ll have youmerry. Ill bring you 
where you shall hear music, and see the gentlemen 
that you ask’d for. 
Jul. But shall I hear him speak ? 
Host. Ay, that you shall. 
ul. That will be music. 
Host. Hark! Hark! 
Ju. Is he among these? 
Host. Ay; but peace! let’s hear ’em. 
SONG. 
Who is Silvia? what is she, 
That all our swains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wise as free ;* 
The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Now, gentlemen, 


[Music plays. 


Is she kind, as she is fair, 

For beauty lives with kindness 2 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness ; 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing, 
Upon the dull earth dwelling : 
To her let us garlands bring. 


lerews: inf.e. 24s she: inf.e. 
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Fost. 
before? How do you, man? the musie likes you not. 

Jul: You mistake : ‘the musician likes me not. 

Host. Why, my pretty youth ? 

Jul. He plays false, father. 

Host. How? cut of tune on the strings ? 


How now! are you sadder than you were | 


Jul. Not so; but yet so false, that he grieves my | 


very heart-strings. 
Host. You have a quick ear. 
Jul. Ay; I would I were deaf! it makes me have a 
slow heart. 
Host. 1 perceive, you delight not in music. 
Jul. Not a whit, ‘when it jars so. [Music plays again.* 
Host. Hark! what fine change is in the music. 
Jul. Ay, that change is the spite. 
Host. You would not have them always play but 
one thing? 
Jul.~1 would always have one play but one thing. 
But, Host, doth this sir Proteus, that we talk on, 
Often res: orb unto this gentlewoman ? 
Host. | tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he 
lov’d her out of all nick. 
Jul Where is Launce ? 
Host. Gone to seek his dog; 
his master’s command, he must carry for a present to 
his lady. 
Jul. Peace! stand aside: the company parts. 
Pro, Sir Thurio, fear you not: I will so plead, 
That you shall say my cunning drift excels. 
Thu. Where meet we? 
Pro, At St. Gregory’s well. 
Thu. Farewell. 
Enter Stivia above, at her window. 
Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyship. 
Sil. I thank you for your music, gentlemen. 
Who is that, that spake? 
Pro. One, lady, if you knewhis pure heart’s truth, 
You would quickly learn to know him by his voice. 
Sil. Sir Proteus, as I take it. 
Pro? Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your servant. 
Sil. What is your will ? 
Pro. 
Sil. You have your wish: my will is even this, 
That presently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou subtle, perjur’d, false, disloyal man ! 
Think’st thou, T am so shallow, so conceitless, 
To be sed luced by thy flattery, 
That hast deceiv’d so many with thy vows ? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me, by this pale queen of night I swear, 
Tam 50 far from granting thy request, 
That I despise thee for thy wrongful suit, 
And by and by intend to chide myself, 
Even for this time I spend in talking to thee. 
Pro. I grant, sweet love, that I did love a lady ; 
But she is dead. 
Jul. [Aside.] ’T were false, if I should speak it; 
For, I am sure, she is not buried. 
Sil. Say, that she be; yet Valentine, thy friend, 
Survives, to whom thyself art witness 
I am betroth’d; and art thou not asham’d 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 
Pro. I likewise hear, that-Valentine is dead. 
Sil. And so, suppose, am I; for in his grave, 
Assure thy self, my love is buried. 
Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 
Sil. Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her’s thence; 
, at the least, in her’s sepulchre thine. 
Jul. [Aside.] He heard not that. . 


Or 


which, to-morrow, by 


[Exeunt Tuurio and Musicians. | 


That I may compass yours. | 


| Think 


| To Mantua, where, I hear 


| I do desire 
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Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdurate, Which since I know they virtuously are plae’d, 


Vouchsafe me-yet your picture for my love, 
The picture that ae hanging in your chamber: 
To that I’Jl speak, to that 171] sigh and weep ; 
For, since the pon stinee of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow, 
And to your shadow will I make true love. 
Jul. [Aszde.] If ’t were a substance, you would, sure, 
deceive it, 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. 
Sil. I am very loth to be your idol, sir; 
But, since your falsehood, ’t shall become you well 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes, 
Send to me in the e morning, and I 71] send it. 
And so, good rest. 
Pro. 


That wait for execution i 


As wretches have o’er night, 
n the morn. 
[Exeunt Proteus and SILvta. 
Jul. Host, will you go? 
Host. By my halidom,’ I was fast asleepe 
Jul. Pray you, where lies sir Proteus ? 
Host. Marry, at my house. Trust me, I think, ’t is 
almost day. 
Jul. Not so; 
That e’er I watch’d, and the most heaviest. 


SCENE IJI.—The Same. 
Enter Equamour. 

Eel. This is the hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind. 
one e’s some great matter she ’d employ me in.— 
M Tad: am, madam ! 

Enter Stivra above, at her window. 

Sil. Who calls? 

Fgl. Your servant, and your friend ; 
One that attends your ladyship’s ‘command. 

Sil. Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good morrow. 

Egl. As many, worthy lady, to yourself. 
According to your ladyship’s impose,? 
I am thus early come, to know what service 
It is your pleasure to command me in. 
O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
not I flatter, for I swear I do not, 
Valiant, wise, remorseful,* well accomplish’d. 
Thou art not ignorant what dear good will 
I bear unto the banish’d Valentine ; 
Nor how my father would enforee me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhors. 


but it hath been the longest night 
[ Exeunt. 


Sul. 


| Thyself hast low’d; and I have heard thee say, 


No grief did ever come so near thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love died, 
Upon whose grave thou vow’dst pure chastity. 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 
, he makes abode ; 
ways are dangerous to pass, 
thy worthy company, 
Upon whose faith and tionout I repese. 
Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief, a lady’s grief ; 
And on the justice of my flying hence, 
keep me from a most unholy match, 
Which heaven and fortune still reward with plagues. 
do desire thee, even from a heart 
As full of sorrows as the sea - of sands, 
‘Fo bear me company, and go with me: 
If not, to hide what I have weil to thee 
That I may venture to depart alone. 
Eel, Mad: am, [ pity galtels your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ;* 


1 From the Saxon hal 


And, for the 


e, 


ligdome, holy place or kingdom. 


I give consent to go aleng with you; 

Recking as little what betideth me, 

As much I wish all good befortune you. 

When will you go? 

Sal. This evening coming. 

Egl. Where shall I meet you? 

Sul. At friar Patrick’s cell, 
Where I intend holy confession. 

Eel. T will not fail your ladyship. 
Gentle lady. 

Sil. Good morrow, kind sir Eglamour. [Exeunt 


SCENE IV,—The Same. 
Enter Launcr with his dog. 

Launce. When a man’s servant shall play the eur 
with him, look you, it goes hard: one that I brought 
up of a puppy; one that I saved from drowning, when 
three or four of his blind brothers and sisters went to 
it. [have taught him, even as one would say precisely, 
thus I would teach a dog. I was sent to deliver him 
as a present to mistress Silvia from my master, and I 
came no sooner into the dining-chamb of but he steps 
me to her trencher, and steals her capon’ 5 leg. O! ’tis 
a foul thing, when a cur cannot keep himself in all 
companies. I would have, as one should say, one that 
takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a 
dog at all things. If I had not had more wit than he, 
to take a fault upon me that he did, I think verily, he 
had béen hang’d for ’t: sure as I live, he had suffer’d 
\for’t. You shall judge. “He thrusts me himself into the 
company of three or four gentlemen-like dogs under 
the duke’s table: he had not been there (bless the 
mark) a pissing while, but all - chamber smelt him. 

“Out with the dog !”? says one; ‘what eur is that? eT, 
says another; “whip him out,” says the third ; “hang 
him up,” says the duke. I, having been acquainted 
with the smell bef ore, knew it was ‘Crab, and goes me 
to the fellow that whips the dogs: ‘ Friend,” quoth rs 

“do you mean to whip the dog?” “ Ay, marr y, do I,” 

quoth he. ‘You do him the more wrong,”’.quoth I; 
“+ was I did the thing you wot of.” He makes me no 
more ado, but mals me out of the chamber. How 
many masters would do this for his servant? Nay, I’ 
be sworn I have sat in the stocks for puddings he hath 
stolen, otherwise he had been executed: I have stood 
on the sy ecets for geese he hath kill’d, otherwise he had 
suffer'd for 't: thou think’st not of this now.—Nay, I 
rauetabes iiss trick you served me, when I took my 
leave of madam Silvia. Did not I bid thee still mark 
me, and do as] do? When didst thou see me heave 
up my leg, and make water against a gentlewoman’s 


Good morrow, 


farthingale ? Didst thou-ever see me do such a trick? 
Enter Proteus and Junia. 
Pro. Sebastian is thy néme? I lke thee well, 


And will employ thee in some service presently. 
Jul. In what you please: I will do what I can. 
Pro. I hope thou wilt.—How, now, you whoreson 
peasant ! 
Where have you been these two days loitering : 
Launce. Marry, sir, | carried mistress Silvia the dog 
you bade me. 
Pro. And what says she to my little jewel ? 
Launce. Marry, she says, your dog was a cur; and 
tells you, currish thanxs is good enough fer such a 


present. 
Pro. But she receiv’d my dog ? 
Launce. No, indecd, did she not. Here have I 


2 Injunction. 


brought him back again. 


3 Compassionate, * This line is not inf. e, 


. 
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Pro. What! didst thou offer her this cur’ frora me ? 
Launce. Ay, sir: the other squirrel was stolen from 
me by a hangman boy? in the market-place; and then 
I offer’d her my own, who is a dog as big as ten of 
yours, and therefore the gift the greater. 
Pro. Go; get thee hence, and find my dog again, 
Or ne’er return again into my sight. 
Away, I say! Stayest thou to vex me here ? 
A slave that still an end* turns me to shame. 
[Exit Launce. 
Sebastian, I have entertained thee, 
Partly, that I have need of such a youth, 
That can with some discretion do my business, 
For ’t is no trusting to yond foolish lowt ; 
But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviour, 
Which (if my augury deceive me not) 
Witness good bringing up, fortune, and truth: 
Therefore, know thou, for this I entertain thee. 
Go presently, and take this ring with thee: 
Deliver, it to madam Silvia. 
| She lov’d me well deliver’d it to me. 
Jul. It seems, you lov’d- not her, to leave her token. 
She ’s dead, belike? 
Pro. 
Jul. Alas! 
Pro. Why dost thou ery alas? 
Jul. I cannot choose but pity her. 
Pro. Wherefore shouldst thou pity her ? 
Jul. Because, methinks, that she lov’d you as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia. 
She dreams on him, that has forgot her love; 
You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
’T is pity, love should be so contrary, . 
And thinking on it makes me ery alas! 
| Pro. Well, give to her that ring; and therewithal 
This letter :—that’s her chamber.—Tell my lady 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 
Your message done, hie home unto my chamber, 
Where thou shalt find me sad and solitary. [ Exit. 
Jul. How many women would do such a message ? 
Alas, poor Proteus! thou hast entertain’d 
A fox to be the shepherd of thy lambs. 
Alas, poor fool! why do I pity him, 
That with his very heart despiseth me ? 
Because he loves her, he despiseth me ; 
Because I love him, I must pity him. 
This ring I gave him when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will, 
And now am I (unhappy messenger !) 
To plead for that which I would not obtain; 
To carry that which I would have refus’d ; 
To praise his faith which I would have disprais’d. 
I am my master’s true confirmed love, 
But cannot be true servant to my master, 
Unless { prove false traitor to myself. 
Yet will I woo for him; but yet so coldly, 
As, heaven it knows, I would not have him speed. 
Enter Stiv1a, attended. 
Gentlewoman, good day. I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to speak with madam Silvia. 
Sil. What would you with her, if that I be she? 
Jul. If you be she, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 
Sil. From whom ? 
Jul. From my master, sir Proteus, madam. 
Sil. O! he sends you for a picture. 
Jul. Ay, madam. 
Sil. Ursula, bring my picture there.[ A Picture brought. 
Go, give your master this: tell him from me, 


1 Not in f. e. 


Not so: I think, she lives, 


2the hangman’s boys: inf.e. 3 Continually. 


> Le eS 


4 5 Not inf.e 


One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget, 
Would better fit his chamber, than this shadow, 

Jul. Madam, so* please you to® peruse this letter— 
Pardon me, madam, I haye-unadvis'd [Giving a letter. 
Deliver’d you a paper that I should not: 

This is the letter to your ladyship. | Giving another letter. 

Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul. It may not be: good madam, pardon me. 

Sil. There, hold. [Giving tt back. 
I will not look upon your master’s lines : 

I know, they are stuff’d with protestations, 
And full of new-found oaths, which he will break, 
As easily as I do tear his paper. 

Jui. Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring. 

‘Sil. The more shame for him that he sends it me; 
For, I have heard him say, a thousand times, 

His Julia, gave it him at his departure. 
Though his false finger have profan’d the ring, 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 

Jul. She thanks you. 

Sil. What say’st thou? 

Jul. [ thank you, madam, that you tender her, 
Poor gentlewoman ! my master wrongs her much. 

Sl. Dost thou know her ? 

Jul.- Almost as well as I do know myself: 

To think upon her woes, I do protest, 
That I have wept a hundred several times. 

Sil. Belike, she thinks, that Proteus hath forsook her. 

Jul. I think she doth, and that’s her cause of sorrow. 

Sil. Is she not passing fair? 

Jul. She hath been fairer, madam, than she is. 
When she did think my master lov’d her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you ; 
But since she did neglect her looking-glass, 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away, 
The air hath starv’d the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinch’d the lily-tincture of her face, 
That now she is become as black as I. 

Sil. How tall was she ? 

Jul. About my stature; for, at pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 
Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trimm’d in madam Julia’s gown, 
Which served me as fit, by all men’s judgments, 
As if the garment had been made for me: 
Therefore, I know she is about my height. 

And at that time I made her weep a-good,° 
For I did play a lamentable part. 

Madam, ’t was Ariadne, passioning 

For Theseus’ perjury, and unjust flight ; 
Which I so lively acted with my tears, 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly ; and, would I might be dead, 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow. 

Sil. She is beholding to thee, gentle youth.— 
Alas, poor lady! desolate and left !— 

I weep myself, to think upon thy words. é 

Here, youth; there is my purse: I give thee this 

For thy sweet mistress’ sake, because thou lov’st her. 

Farewell. | Exit Stnvia, 
Jul. And she shall thank you for ’t, if e’er you know 

her.— 

A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful! 

I hope my masier’s suit will be but cold, 

Since she respects my mistress’ love so much. 

Alas, how love can trifle with itself ! 

Here is her picture. Let me see: [ think, 

If I had such a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers ; 


6 In good earnest. . 


| 
1 
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And yet the painter flatter’d her a tes 

Unless I flatter with myself too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow: 

“f that be all the difference in his love, 

{11 get me such a eolour’d periwig. 

Her eyes are green as grass,’ and so are mine: 
Ay, but her forehead’s low, and mine’s as high. 
What should it be, that he neers in her 

But I ean make Pe Deen in myself, 

If this fond love were not a blinded ‘ood 3 i. 


Come, shadow come, and take this shadow up, 

For ’t is thy rival. © thou senseless form ! 

Thou shalt be worshipp’d, kiss’d, lov’d, and ador’é ; 
And, were there sense in his idolatry, 

My substance should be statue in thy stead. 

I’ll use thee kindly fer thy mistress’ sake, 

That us’d me so; or else, by Jove I vow, 

I should have scrateh’d out your unseeing eyes, 


To make my master out of love with thee. 


[ Exit. 


ACT. V.. 


SCENE I.—The Same. 
Enter Eauamour. 
gl. The sun begins to gild the western sky, 
And now it is about the very hour, 
That Silvia at friar Patrick’s cell should meet me. 
She will not fail; for lovers break not hours, 
Unless it be to come before their time, 
So much they spur their expedition. 
Enter Sinvia. 
See, where she comes.—Lady, a happy evening. 
Sil, Amen, amen. Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the postern by the abbey-wall. 


An Abbey. 


| I fear, I am attended by some spies. 


If we 


ree leagues off; 


Egl. Fear not: the forest is not th 
[Exeunt. | 


recover that, we are sure enough. 


SCENE Ii.—The Same. A Room in the Duxcr’s 
Palace. 
Enter Tuurio, Prorrus, and Junta. 


oy) 
Thu. Sir Proteus, w hat says Silvia to my suit ? 
Pro, .O, sir! I find her milder than she was ; 


And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 


Thu. What! that my leg is too long ? 
Pro. No, that it is too little. 


hu. 1’ll wear a boot to make it somewhat rounder. 
Jul. But love will not be spurr’d to what it loaths. 
[ Aside. 
laais 
Thu. 


Pro. 


What says she to my face? 
She says it is a fair one. 
Thu. Nay, then the wanton lies: my face is black. 
Pro. But pearls are fair, and the old saying is, 
| Black men are pearls in be auteous ladies’ eyes. 
Jule oT 38 true, such pearls as put out ladies’ eyes ; 
For I had 1 rather wink than look on them. [ Aside. 
Thu. How likes she my discourse ? 
Pro. ML, when you talk of war. 


Thu. But well, when I discourse of love and 
peace ? 

Jul. But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. 

[ Aside. 


Thu. What says she to my valour? 
Pro. O, sir! she makes no doubt of that. 


Paes Duxs, angrily.? 

Duke. How now, sir Proteus ! how now, Thurio! 
Which of you saw sir? Eglamour of late ? 

Thu. Not I. 

Pro. Nor I. 

Duke. Saw you my daughter * 

Pro. Neither. 

Duke. Why, then 
She ’s fled unto that peasant Valentine, 
And Eglamour is in her company. 
’T is. true ; for friar Lawrenee met them both, 
As he in penance wander’d through the forest: 
Him he knew well; and guess’d that it was she, 
But, being mask’d, he was not sure of her: 
Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick’s cell this even, and there she was not. 
These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence : 

Ther ee I pray you, stand not to discourse, 
But t mount you prese ntly ; ; and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain-foot, 
That leads towards Mantua, whither they are’ fled. 
Dispatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. 

[Exit in haste.* 

Thu. Why, this it is to be a peevish girl, 

That flies her fortune when it follows her. 


I’ll after, more to be reveng’d on Egilamour, 

Than for the love of reckless Silvia. [ Exit. 
Pro. And I will follow, more for Silvia’s love, 

Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her. [ Exit. 


Jul. And I will follow, more to eross that love 
| Than hate for Silvia that is gone for love. 


CENE II!.—The Forest. 
Enter Stnvia, and Outlaws. 
1 Out. Come, come; be patient, we must bring you 
to our captain. [ Drawing her in. 
Sil. A thousand more mischances than this one 
Baye learn’d me how to brook this patiently. 
2 Out. Come, bring her away. 
1 Out. W here is the gentleman that was with her ? 
3 Out. Being nimble- footed, he hath outrun us ; 
But Moyses, and Valerius, follow him. 
Go thou with her to the west end of the w ood ; 
There is our captain, Well follow, him that’s fled : 
The thicket is beset; he cannot ’scape. 
1 Out. Come, I must bring you to our captain’s cave. 
Fear not; he bears an honourable mind, 
And watt not use a woman lawlessly. 
Sil. O®Valentine ! this I endure for thee. [Ezeunt 


SCENE IV.—Another Part of the Forest. 
Enter VALENTINE. 


Exit. 


Jul. She needs not, when she knows it cowardice. 
[ Aside. 
Thu. What says she to my birth? 
Pro. That you are well deriv’d. 
Jul. True ; from a gentleman to a fool. [ Aside. 
Thu. Considers she my large possessions ? 
Pro. O! ay, and pities them. 
Thu. Wherefore ? 
Jul. That such an ass should owe them, [ Aside 
Pro. That they are out by lease 
Jul. Here comes the duke. 
igpreyas glass: inf.e. 23Notinfie, 4% haste: notinf.e, 


Val. How use doth breed a habit in a man! 
These shadowy, desert,® unfrequented woods, 


5 This shadowy, desert: inf. e. 
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I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record? my woes. 
O! thou that dost inhabit in my breast, 
Leave not the mansion too long tenantless, 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was ! 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia ! 
Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain |— 
What halloing, and what stir, is this to-day ? [Shouts.? 
These my rude mates,? that make their wills their law, 
* Have some unhappy passenger in chase. 
They love me well; yet I have much to do, 
To keep them from uncivil outrages. 
Withdraw thee, Valentine: who’s this comes here ? 
[ Withdraws. 
Enter Proteus, Sitvia, and Jorta. 
Pro. Madam, this service having® done for you, 
(Though you respect not aught your servant doth) 
To hazard life, and rescue you from him, 
That would have fore’d your honour and your love,* 
Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one fair look.” 
A smaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And less than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 
Val. How like a dream is this, I see and hear ! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear awhile. 
Sil. O, miserable! unhappy that I am! 
Pro. Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came ; 
But by my coming I have made you happy. 
Stl. By thy approach thou mak’st me most unhappy. 
Jul. And me, when he approacheth to your presence. 
[ Aside. 
Sil. Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfast to the beast, 
Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
O, heaven! be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whose life’s as tender to me as my soul ; 
And full as much (for more there cannot be) 
I do detest false, perjur’d Proteus : 
Therefore be gone: solicit me no more. 
Pro. What dangerous action, stood it next to death, 
Would I not undergo for one calm look. 
O! tis the curse in love, and still approv’d,® 
When women cannot love where they ’re belov’d. 
Sil. When Proteus cannot love where he’s belov’d. 
Read over Julia’s heart, thy first best love, 
For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith 
Into a thousand oaths; and all those oaths 
Descended into perjury to love me. 
Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou’dst two, 
And that’s far worse than none: better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one. 
Thou counterfeit te thy true friend ! 


Pro. In love 
Who respects friend ? 
Sil. All men but Proteus. 


Pro. Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving words 

Can no way change you to a milder form, 

Ill woo you like a soldier, at arm’s end, 

And love you ’gainst the nature of love: foree you. 
Sil. O heaven! 
Pro. I’ll force thee yield to my desire. 
Val. [Coming forward.] Ruffian, let go that rude 

nacivil touch ; 

Thou friend of an ill fashion ! 

Pro. Valentine ! 


[love ; 
Val. Thou common friend, that’s 


without faith or 


l sing. 


2Notinf.e. %are my mates: inf. e. 
colon. 8 proved. 


9Notinf.e. that: inf. e. 


| Aside. | 


4 Steps aside: in f. e. 1 
11 My shame and guilt confoung: in fie. 


(For such is a friend now) treacherous man ! 

Thou hast beguil’d my hopes: nought but mine eye 

Could have persuadéd me. Now dared I to say, 

I have one friend alive, thou would’st disprove me. 

Who should be trusted now, when one’s right hand 

Is perjur’d to the bosom ? Proteus, 

{ am sorry I must never trust thee more, 

| But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

The private wound is decp’st. © time accurst! 

’Mongst all my* foes*® a friend should be the worst! 
Pro."My shame and desperate guilt at once?! con- 

found me.— 

Forgive me, Valentine. If hearty sorrow 

Be a sufficient ransom for effence, | 

I tender ’t here: I do as truly suffer, 

As e’er | did commit. 

Val. Then, I am paid; 

And once again I do receive thee honest. 

Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth; for these are pleas’d 

By penitence th’ Eternal’s wrath ’s appeas’d. 

“And, that my love may appear plain and freé, 

All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 

Jul. O me unhappy! 

Pro. Look to the boy. 

Val. Why, boy! why, wag! how now! what’s the 
matter! look up; speak. 

Jul. O good sir! my master charg’d me to deliver a 
ring to madam Silvia, which, out of my neglect, was 
never done. 

Pro. Where is that ring, boy? 

Jul. Here ’tis: this is it. [Gives a ring. 

Pro. How! let me see. 

This is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jul. O! ery you mercy, sir; I have mistook: 
; This is the ring you sent to Silvia. [Shows another ring. | 

Pro. But, how cam’st thou by this ring? 

Atmy depart I gave this unto Julia. 

|; Jul. And Julia herself did give it me; 

And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 
Pro. How? Julia! [ Discovering herself. | 
Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths, 

And entertain’d them deeply in her heart: 

How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the root! 

O Proteus ! let this habit make thee blush: 

Be thou asham’d, that I have took upon me 

Such an immodest raiment; if shame live 

In a disguise of love. 

It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, 

Women to change their shapes, than men their minds. 
Pro. Than men their minds: ’tis true. O heaven! | 

were man 

But constant, he were perfect: that one error  [sins: | 

Fills him with faults; makes him run through all the 

Inconstancy falls off, cre it begins. | 

What is in Silvia’s face, but I may spy 

More fresh in Julia’s, with a constant eye? 

Val. Come, come, a hand from either. 

Let me be blest to make this happy close: 

’T were pity two such friends should be long foes. 
Pro. Bear witness, heaven, I have my wish for ever. | 
Jul. And I mine. 

Enter Outlaws, with Duxe and Tuurto. 

Out. A prize! a prize! a prize! 

Val. Forbear: forbear, I say: it is my lord the 

duke.— | 

Your grace is welcome to a man disgrac’d, 

|Banished Valentine. 


5Thave:infie. 6f.e, havea period. 7f.e havea semi 
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AOT V. 


Duke. Sir Valentine ! 

Thu. Yonder is Silvia; and Silvia’s mine. 

Val. Thurio, give back, or else embrace thy death. 
Come not within the measure of my wrath: 

Do not name Silvia thine; if onee again, 
Milano! shall not hold thee. Here she stands : 
Take but possession of her with a touch. 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. 
Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I. 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not : 
I claim her not, and therefore she is thine. 

Duke. The more degenerate and base art thou, 
To make such means for her as thou hast done, 
And leave her on such slight conditions. 

Now, by the honour of my ancestry, 

I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, 

And think thee worthy of an empress’ love. 
Know then, I here forget all former sriefs, 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, 
Plead a new state in thy unrivall’d merit, 

To which I thus subseribe.—Sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv’d: 

Take thou thy Silvia, for thou hast deserv’d her. 

Val. I thank your grace; the gift hath made me 

happy. 


1 Verona: nfe 


I now beseech you, for your daughter’s sake, 
To grant one boon that I shall ask of you. 
Duke. I grant it for thine own, whate’er it be. 
Val. These banish’d men, that I have kept withal, 
Are men endued with worthy qualities : 
Forgive them what they have committed here, 
And let them be recall’d from their exile. 
They are reformed, civil, full of good, 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 
Duke. Thou hast prevail’d; I pardon them, and thee 
Dispose of them, as thou know’st their deserts, 
Come; let us go: we will conclude? all jars 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity. 
Val. And as we walk along, I dare be bold 
With our discourse to make your grace to smile. 
What think you of this stripling? page, my lord? 
Duke. 1 think the boy hath grace in him: he blushes. 
Val. I warrant you, my lord, more:grace than boy. 
Duke. What mean you by that saying, Valentine ?* 
Val. Please you, Ill tell you as we pass along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned.— 
Come, Proteus; ’tis your penance, but to hear 
The story of your love’s discoverer : 
Our day of marriage shall be yours no, less ;* 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 
[Ezeunt. 


2include: inf.e. 24Notinf.e, 5 {hat done, our day of marriage shal’ be yours: in fe 
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SCENE I.—Windsor. Before Pacr’s House. 

Enter Justice SHaLtow, SLENDER, and Sir Hucu 

Ey VANS, 

Shal. Sir' Hugh, persuade me not; 
Star-chamber matter of it: 
Falstafis, he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. 

Slen. In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and 
coram. 

Shal. Ay, cousin Slender, and cust-alorum. 

Slen. Ay, and ratolorum too; and a gentleman both, 
master parson; who writes himself armigero ; in any 
bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, armigero. 

Shal. Ay, that I do; ; and have done any time these 
three hundred years. 

Slen. All his successors, gone before him, have done’t; 
and all his ancestors, that come after him, may: they 
may give the dozen white luces? in their coat. 

Shal. It is an old coat. 

Eva. The dozen white louses do become an old coat 
well; it agrees well, passant: it is a familiar beast to 
man, and signifies love. 

Shal. The luce is the fresh fish ; 
old coat. 

Slen. I may quarter, coz? 

Shal. You may, by marrying. 

Eva. It is marring, indeed, if he quarter it. 

Shal. Not a whit. 

Eva. Yes, per-lady: if he has a quarter of your coat, 
there is but three skirts for yourself, in my simple con- 
jectures. But that is all one: if sir John Falstaff have 
committed disparagements unto you, I am of the church, 
and will be glad to do my benevolence, to make atone- 
ments and compromises between you. 

Shal. The council shall hear it: it is a riot. 

Eva. It is not meet the council hear a riot; there is 
no fear of Got in a riot. The council, look you, shall 
desire to héar the fear of Got, and not to hear a riot : 
take your vizaments in that, 


the salt fish is an 


1 A title by which the clergy were ordinarily addressed. 
three luces. 3 Enter Page: inf. e. 


I will make a} 
if he were twenty-sir John | 


Shal. Ha! o’ my life, if I were young again the 
sword should end it. 

Eva. Yt is petter that friends is the sword, and end 
it : and there is also another device in my prain, which, 
peradventure, prings goot discretions with it. There 
is Anne Page, which is daughter to master George Page, 
which is pretty virginity. 

Slen. Mistress Anne Page? 
speaks small, like a woman. 

Eva. Tt is that fery person for all the orld; as just as 
you will desire, and seven hundred pounds of monies, 
and gold, and silver, i is her grandsire, upon his death’ 8- 
bed (Got deliver to a joyful resurrections !) give, when 
she is able to overtake seventeen years old. It.were a 
| goot motion, if we leave our pribbles and prabbles, and 
desire a marriage between master Abraham, and mis- 
tress Anne Page. j 

Slen. Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred 
pound ? ‘ 

Eva. Ay, and her father is make her a petter 

penny. 

Slen. | know the young gentlewoman ; 
cifts. 

Eva. Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, 
good gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest master Page. 
staff there ? 

Eva. Shall I tell you a lie? I do despise a lar, as 
I do despise one that is false; or, as I despise onesthat 
is not true. The knight, sir John, is there; and, I 
bescech you, be ruled by your well-willers. I will 
peat the door for master Page. [Knocks.| What, hoa! 
Got pless your house here ! 

Page. Who’s there [| Above, at the window.3 

Eva. Here is Got’s eee and your friend, and 
justice Shallow ; and here young master Sle ender, that, 
peradventures, shall tell you another tale, if matters 
grow to your likings. 

\ 


She has brown hair, and 


she has good 
is 


Is Fal- 


2The old name for a pike—an allusion to the coat of arms of the Lucys? 


us 
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Enter Paes.’ Page. We three, to hear it, and end it between 


Page. I am glad to see your worships well. I thank 
you for my venison, master Shallow. 

Shal. Master Page, I am glad to see you: much 
good do it your good heart. I wished your venison 
better; it was ill kill’d—How doth good mistress 
Page ?—and I thank you always with my heart, la; 
with my heart. 

Page. Sir, I thank you. 

Shal. Sir, I thank you; by yea and no, I do. | 

Page. I am glad to see you, good master Slender. 

Slen. How does your fallow greyhound, sir? I| 
heard say, he was outrun on Cotsold.? 

Page. It could not be judg’d, sir. 

Slen. You'll not confess, you?ll not confess. 

Shal. That he will not ;—’tis your fault, ’t is your 
fault.—’T is a good dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 

Shal. Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog; can 
there be more said? he is good, and fair. Is sir John 
Falstaff here ? 

Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could do a 
good office between you. 

Eva. It is spoke as a Christians ought to speak. 

Shal. He hath wrong’d me, master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. ; 

Skal. If it be econfess’d, it is not redress’d: is not| 
that so, master Page? He hath wrong’d me; indeed, | 
| he-hath ;—at a word, he hath ;—believe me :—Robert | 
| Shallow, esquire, saith he is wrong’d. 

Page. Here comes sir John. 
| Enter Sir Joun Fausrarr, Barpotpu, Nym, and 
| PISTOL. 
| al. Now, master Shallow; you’ll complain of me 
| to the king? 

Shal. Knight, you have beaten my men, killed my 
deer, and broke open my lodge. 

fal. But not kiss’d your keeper’s daughter. 

Shal. Tut, a pin! this shall be answered. | 

Fal. 1 will answer it straight:—I have done all 
this —That is now answered. 

Shal. The council shall know this. 

Fal. ’T were better for you, if it were known in 
counsel: you’ll be laughed at. 

Eva. Pauca verba, sir John; good worts. 

Fal. Good worts ?§ good cabbage.—Slender, I broke 
your head; what matter have you against me? 

Slen. Marry, sir, ] have matter in my head against 
you; and against your coney-catching rascals, Bar- 
dolph, Nym, and Pistol. They carried me to the 
tavern, and made me drunk, and afterwards picked 
my pocket. 

Bard. You Banbury cheese.* 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Pist. How now, Mephostophilus ? 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Nym. Slice, I say! pauca, pauca; slice! that’s my 
humour. 

Sten. Where’s Simple, my man?—can you tell, 
cousin ? 

Eva. Peace! I pray you. Now let us understand: 
there is three umpires in this matter, as I understand ; 
| that is—master Page, fidelicet, master Page; and there 
is myself, fidelicet, mysclf; and the three party 18, 


) 


| note-book ; 


|°¢ He hears with ear ?” 


| 
| 


lastly and finally, mine host of the Garter. 


1Notinfi.e. 2 Cotsall: inf. e. 
4 This cheese was_extremely thin. 
heavier than the common coin, and so commanding a premium, 
bilbo, is a Bilboa blade or sword. lips. 
thief.” ° Two of Robin Hood's merry men. 


: ere Same haa 10 T?uddled. 
12 This direction is not in f. e. 


them. 

Eva. Fery goot: I will make a prief of it ligg my 
and we will afterwards ’ork upon the 
cause, Witheas great discreetly as we can. 

Fal. Pistol! 

Pist. He hears with ears. 

Eva. The tevil and his tam! what phrase is this? 
Why, it is affectations. 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick master Slender’s purse ? 

Slen. Ay, by-these gloves, did he, (or I would I 
might never come in mine own great chamber again 
else) of seven groats in mill-sixpences, and two Edward 
shovel-boards,* that cost me two shilling and two pence 
a-piece of Yed Miller, by these gloves. 

Fal. Is this true, Pistol? 

Eva. No; it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 

Pist. Ha, thou mountain-foreigner !—Sir John and 

master mine, 
I combat challenge of this latten bilbo :$ 
Word of denial in thy labras’ here ; 
Word of denial; froth and scum, thou liest. 
Slen. By these gloves, then ’t was he. 
Nym. Be advised, sir, and pass good humours. I will 


isay, ‘‘ marry trap,’”’ with you, if you run the nuthook’s*® 


humour on me; that is the very note of it. 

Slen. By this hat, then he in the red face had it; for 
though I cannot remember what I did when you made 
me drunk, yet I am not altogether an ass: 

Fal, What say you, Scarlet and John ?° 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, J say, the gentleman 
had drunk himself out of his five sentences. 

Eva. It is his five senses: fie, what the ignorance is! 

Bard. And being fap,*® sir, was, as they say, cashier’d ; 
and so conclusions pass’d the ecarieres.™ 

Slen. Ay, you spake in Latin then too; but ’tis no 


matter. I’ll ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but 
in honest, civil, godly company, for this trick: if I be 


\drunk, Ill be drunk with those that have the fear of 


xod, and not with drunken knaves. 
Eva. So Got ’udge me, that is a virtuous mind. 
Fal. You hear all these matters denied, gentlemen ; 
you hear it. 
Enter ANNE Pace with wine ; and Mistress Forp and 
Mistress Pack. 
Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; we ’Il drink 
within. [Exit ANNE Pace. 
Slen. Oh heaven! this is mistress Anne Page. 
[Following and looking after her.’? 
Page. How now, mistress Ford ! 
Fal. Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are very well 
met: by your leave, good mistress. [Kissing her. 
Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome.—Come, 
we have a hot venison pasty to dinner: come, gentle- 
men, I hope we shall drink down all unkindness. 
[Exeunt all but Suattow, SLENDER, and Evans. 
Slen. I had rather than forty shillings, I had my 
book of songs and sonnets here.— 
Enter Simpre. : 
How now, Simple! Where have you been? J must 
wait on myself, must 1? You have not the book of 
riddles about you, have you? 
Sim. Book of riddles! why, did you not lend it to 
Alice Shortcake upon Allhallowmas last, a firtnight 
afore Michaelmas ? 


Cotswold-downs, in Gloucestershire, a famous place for rural sports. 3 The old name for cabbage. 
5 Shilling pieces, used in playing shuffle-board, and probably better fitted for the game by being 
§ latten, a composition of copper and calamine, made into thin plates ; 
8 Instrument used by a thief to hook things trom a window; 


he means, “if you say I’m a 


11 A term in horsemanship, for galloping a horse backwards and forwards 


te 
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Shal. Come, coz; come, coz; we stay for you. A Anne. I may not go in without your worship: they 
word with you, coz; marry, this, coz: there is, as| will not sit, till you come. 


4 were, a tender, a kind of tender, made afar off by sir 
Hugh here: do you understand wage 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable: if it be 
so, I shall do that that is reason, 

Shal. Nay, but understand me. 

Slen. So I do, sir. 

Eva. Give ear to his motions, master Slender. I will 
deseription the matter to you, if you be capacity of it. 

Slen. Nay, I will do as my cousin Shallow Says. I 
pray you, par rdon me; he’s a justice of peace in his 
country, simple though I stand here. 

Eva. But that is not the question : 
concerning your marriage. 

Shal. Ay, there’s the point, sir. 

Eva. Marry, is it, the very point of it; to mistress 
Anne Page. 

Slen. Why, if it be so, I will marry her upon any 
reasonable demands. 

Eva. But can you affection the ’oman? Let us de- 
mand! to know that of your mouth, or of your lips; for 
divers philosophers hold, that the lips is pareel of the 


the question is 


mouth: therefore, precisely, can you carry your good 
will to the maid ? 

Shal. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you love 
her ? 

Slen, I hope, sir, I will do, as it’ shall become one 


that ane do reason. 

Eva. Nay, Got’s lords and his ladies, 
speak eect asl, 
towards her. 

Shal. That you must. 

narry her ? 

Slen. I will do a greater thing than that, upon your 
request, “ined in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conecive me, conceive 
what I ie is to pleasure you, COZ. 
maid ? 

Slen. I will marry her, sir, at your request ; but if 
there be no great love in the beginning, yet heaven 
may decrease it upon better acquaintance, when we are 
married, and have more oceasion to know one another. 
I hope, upon fempilignity Ww ih grow more contempt : 
but if you say, “marry her,” I will marry her; that 
I am freely dissolved, and dissolutely. 

Eva. \t is a fery discretion answer ; 
is in the ’ort dissolutely: the ’ort is, according to our 
meaning, resolutely —His meaning is good. 

Shal. Ay, I think my cousin meant well. 

Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be hanged, la. 

Re-enter ANNE Pace. 

Shal. Here comes fair mistress Anne.—Would I 
were young, for your sake, mistress Anne! ! 

Anne. The dinner is on the table ;-my father desires 
your worship’s company. 

Shal. 1 will wait on him, fair mistress Anne. 

Eva. Od’s plessed will ! I will not be absence at the 
grace. [ Breunt SuaLtow and Evans. 

Anne. Will’t please your worship to come in, sir? 

Slen. No, 1 thank you, forsooth, heartily ; I am very 
well. 

Anne, The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. | am not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth +Go, 
sirrah, for all you are my man, go, wait upon my cousin 
Shal! ow. [ ait Smmpie. ] A justice of pe ace sometime 


you must 


Will you, upon good dowry, 


me, sweet coz: 
Can you love the 


save, the fault 


may be beholding to his friend for a man.—lI keep but | Pheazar. 


three men and a boy yet, till my mother be dead; but 
what though? yet i live like a poor gentleman born, 


> command: inf e. 2?No/ inf.e. 


if you can carry her your desires | 


|quarrel at it as any man in England. 


2 A famous bear, often baited at Paris Garden. 


Slen. TV’ faith, I’ll eat nothing ; I thank you as much 
as though I did. 
Anne. | pray you, sir, walk in. 


Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you. I bruised 


|my shin the other day with pli Ly ing at sword and dagger 
|with a master of fence, (three veneys for a dish of 
stewed prunes) and, by my troth, 


I cannot abide the 
smell of hot meat since. Why do your dogs bark so? 
be there bears 1’ the town? [Dogs bark.? 
Anne. { think, there are, sir ; I heard them talked of. 
Slen. I love the sport well; but I shall as soon 
You are afraid, 
if you see the bear loose, are you not? 


Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 
Slen. That’ maneat and drink to me, now: I have seen 
Sackerson® loose, twenty times, aye have taken him 


by the chain; but, I warrant you, the women have so 
eried and shrick’ d at it, that it pass’d*: but women, 
indeed, cannot abide ’ em; they are very ill- favoured 
rough things. 

Re-enter Pace. 


Page. Conre, gentle master Slender, come; we stay 
for you. 

Slen. 1711 eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page. By cock and pye, you shall not choose, sir. 
Come, come. 

Slen. Nay; pray you, lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir. 


Slen. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 

Anne. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 

Slen. Truly, I will not go first : truly, 
do you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

Slen. 1711 rather be unmannerly, than troublesome. 
You do yourself wrong, indeed, la. [| Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. 
Enter Sir Huaw Evans and Simpie. * 


la, I will not 


Eva. Go your ways, and ask of doctor Caius’ house, 
which is the way; ane there dwells one miairees 


Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurse, or his | 


dry nurse, or his cook, or his laundry, his washer, and 
his w ringer. 

Sim. Well, sir. 

Eva. Nay, it is petter yet —Give her this letter ; for 
it is a oman that altogether’s acquaintance with mis- 
tress Anne Page: and the letter is, to desire and require 
her to solicit your master’s desires to mistress Anne 
Page: I pray you, be gone. I will make an end of my 
dinner: there’s' pippins and cheese to come. | Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—A Room in the Garter Inn. 


Enter Fatstarr, Host, Barpotpu. Ny, Pisto, and 
Rosin. 


Fal. Mine host of the Garter ! 

Host. What says my bully-rook® ? 
and wisely. 

Fal. Truly, mine host, I must turn away some of my 
followers. 


Speak scholarly, 


Host. Discard, bully Hercules; cashier: let them 
wag; trot, trot. 

Fal. I sit at ten pounds a-week. 

Host. Thou’rt an emperor, Cesar, Keisar, and 


I will entertain Bardolph: he shall draw, 
he shall tap: said I well, bully Hector ? 
Fal. Do so, good mine host. 


4 expression. 5 A sharper. 


a> 


os 


uN 


Host. [have spoke ; let him follow.—Let me see thee 
[Exit Host. 


A iapster is a good} Sail like my pinnace® to these golden shores. — 


froth, and lime’: Iam at a word ; follow. 
Fal. Bardolph, follow him. 
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Fal. Hold, sirrah, [to Ropry,] bear you these letters 
tightly : 


trade: an old cloak makes a new jerkin; a withered Rogues, hence! avaunt! vanish like hailstones, go; 


servingman, a fresh tapster. Go; adieu. 
Bard. li is a life that I have desired. 


wield ? 


Nym. He was gotten in drink: is not the humour 
His mind is not heroic, and there’s the 


conceited ? 
humour of it. 

Fal. Iam glad I am so acquit of this tinder-box: 
his thefts were too open; his filching was like an un- 
skilful singer, he kept not time. 

Nym. The good humour is to steal at a minim’s’ rest. 

Pist. Convey the wise it call. Steal? foh! a fico 
for the phrase ! 

Fal. Well, sirs, I am almost out at heels. 

Pist. Why then, let kibes ensue. 

Fal. There is no remedy; I must coney-catch, I 
must shift. 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

Fal. Which of you know Ford of this town? 

Pist. I ken the wight: he is of substance good. 

Fal. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am about. 

Pist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quips now, Pistol. Indeed I am in the waist 
two yards about; but I am.now about no waste ; | am 
about thrift. Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford’s 
wife: I spy entertainment in her; she discourses, she 
craves,* she givés the leer of invitation: I can construe 
the action of her familiar style ; and the hardest voice 
of her behaviour, to be Englished rightly, is, ‘I am sir 
John Falstaff’s.”’ 

Pist. He hath studied her will, and translated her 
well®; out of honesty into English. 

Nym. The anchor is deep: will that humour pass ? 

Fal. Now, the report goes, she has all the rule of her 
husband’s purse; he hath a legion of angels, 

Pist. As many devils entertain, and “To her, boy,”’ 
say I. 

Nym. The humour rises ; 1t is good: humour me the 
angels.® 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to her; and here 
another to Page’s wife, who even now gave me good 
eyes too, examin’d my parts with most judicious 
wiliads: sometimes the beam of her view gilded my 
foot, sometimes my portly belly. 

Pist. Then did the sun on dunghill shine. 

Nym. I thank thee for that humour. 

Fal. O! she did so course 0’ er my exteriors with such 
a greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
seem to scorch me up like a burning glass. Here’s 
another letter to her: she bears the purse too; she isa 
region in Guiana, all gold and beauty.’ I will be 
cheater® to them both, and they shall be exchequers to 
me: they shall be my East and West Indies, and I 
will trade to them both. Go, bear thou this letter to 
mistress Page ; and thou this to mistress Ford, We 
will thrive, lads, we will thrive. 

Pist. Shall I sir Pandarus of Troy become, 

And by my side wear steel ? then, Lucifer take all ! 

Nym. I will run no base humour: here, take the | 
humour-leiter. I will keep the “haviour of repu- 


I will thrive. 
[Exit Barpotrn. 
Pist. O base Gongarian? wight! wilt thou the spigot 


Trudge, plod away o’ the hoof; seek shelter, pack! 

Falstaff will learn the humour’? of the age 

French thrift, you rogues: myself, and skirted page. 

[Exeunt Faustarr and Rosin. 
Pist. Let vultures gripe thy guts! for gourd, and 
fullam holds, , _ 

And high and low” beguile the rich and poor. 

Tester’? [711 have in pouch, when thou shalt lack, 

Base Phrygian Turk. [venge. 

Nym. I have operations, which be humours of re- 

Pist. Wilt thou revenge ? 

Nym. By welkin, and her stars.!3 

Pist. With wit, or steel ? 

Nym. With both the humours, I: 

I will discuss the humour of this love to Page.’# 
Pist. And I to Ford’ shall eke unfold, 
How Falstaff, varlet vile, 
His dove will prove, his gold will hold 
And his soft couch defile. 

Nym. My humour shall not cool: I will incense 
Page to deal with poison; I will possess him with 
yellowness, for the revolt of mine is dangerous: that 
is my true humour. 

Pist. Thouvart the Mars of malcontents: I second 
thee ; troop on. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Room in Dr. Catws’s House. 
Enter Mrs. Quicxiy, Simpix, and Joun Rucby. 
Quick. What, John Rugby !—I pray thee, go to the 

casement, and see if you can see my master, master 
doctor Caius, coming: if he do, i’ faith, and find any 
body in the house, here will be an old abusing of God’s 
patience, and the king’s English. 

Rug. 1’ll go watch. [Exit Ruesy. 

Quick. Go; and we’ll have a posset for ‘t soon at 
/night, in faith, at the latter end of a sea-coal fire —An 
honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall come 
in house withal; and, I warrant you, no tell-tale, nor 
no breed-bate**: his worst fault is, that he is given to 
prayer; he is something peevish’® that way, but no- 
body but has his fault; but let that pass. Peter Sim- 
ple, you say your name is ? 

Sim. Ay, for fault of a better. 

Quick. And master Slender ’s your master ? 

Sim. Ay, forsooth. 

Quick. Does he not wear a great round beard, like a 
glover’s paring-knife ? 

Sim. No, forsooth: he hath but a little wee face, 
with @ little yellow beard ; a Cain-coloured beard.!7 

Quick. A softly-sprighted_man, is he not? 

Sim. Ay, forsooth; but he is as tall*® a man of his 
hands, as any is between this and his head: he hath 
fought with a warrener, 

Quick. How say you ?—O ! I should remember him: 
does he not hold up his head, as it were, and strut in 
his gait? ~ 

Sim. Yes, indeed, does he. 

Quick. Well, heaven send Anne Page no worse for- 
tune! Tell master parson Evans, I will do what I can 
for your master: Anne is a good g'rl, and I wish— 

Re-enter Ruesy, running. 


’] 


tation. 


1 Froth beer by putting in s 
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Rug. Out, alas! here comes my master. 
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Quick. We shall all be shent.! Run in here, good 
young man; go into this closet. [Shuts SmrpLe in the 
closet.| He will not stay long—What, John Rugby ! 
John, what, John, I say !—Go, John, go inquirefor my?” 
master; [Exit Ruesy.’] I doubt, he be not well, that 
he comes -not home :—‘and down, down, adown-a,” 
Ke. [ Sings. 

Enter Doctor Catus. 

Caius. Vat is you sing? I do not like dese toys. 
Pray you, go and vetch me in my closet un bouteer 
verd ; a box, a green-a box; do intend vat I speak? a 
green-a box. 

Quick. Ay, forsooth ; 1’ll fetch it you. [Aside.] I am 
glad he went not im himself: if he had found the young 
man, he would have been horn-mad. 

Caius. Fe, fe, fe, fe! ma for, al fait ford chaud. Je 
men vais @ la cour,—la grande affare. 

Quick. Is it this, sir? 

Caius. Out ; mette le au mon pocket ; dépéche, quickly. 
—Vere is dat knave Rugby? 

Quick. What, John Rugby! John! 

Rug. Here, sir. [Enter Ruasy.* 

Caius. You are John Rugby, and you are Jack 
Rugby: come, take-a your rapier, and come after my 
heel to de court. 

Rug. ’T is ready, sir, here in the porch. 

Caius. By my trot, I tarry too long—Od’s me! 
Quai 7’ oublié? dere is some simples in my closet, dat I 
vill not for the varld I shall leave behind. [ Gozng to at.® 

Quick. [Aside.| Ah me! he’ll find the young man 
there, and be mad. 

Caius. O diable, diable! vat is in my closet ?—Vil- 
lainy! larron! [Dragging® Simpxe ouwt.] Rugby, my 
rapier ! 

Quick 


Caius 


. Good master, be content. 
. Verefore shall I be content-a ? 

Quick. The young man is an honest man. 

Caius. Vat shall the honest man do in my closet? 
dere is no honest man dat shall come in my closet. 

Quick. I beseech youy be not so phlegmatic. Hear 
the truth of it: he came of an errand tome from parson 
Hugh. 

Caius. Vell. 

Sim. Ay, forsooth, to desire her to— 

Quick. Peace, I pray you. 

Caius. Peace-a your tongue !—Speak-a your tale. 

Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman, your maid, 
to speak a good word to mistress Anne Page for my 
master, in the way of marriage. 

Quick. This is all, indeed, la; but Il] ne’er put my 
nger in the fire, and need not. 
Caius. Sir Hugh send-a you?—Rugby, bazllez me 

some paper: tarry you a littel-a while. | Writes. 

Quick. 1 am glad he is so quiet: if he had been tho- 
roughly moved, you should have heard him so loud, and 
so melancholy —-But notwithstanding, man, I’ do you 
your master what good I can: and the very yea and 
the no is, the French doctor, my master,—l may eall 
him my master, look you, for I keep his house; and I 
wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and drink, 
make the beds, and do all myself.— 

Sim. ’T is a great charge, to come under one body’s 
hand. 

Quick. Are you avis’d o’ that? you shall find it a 


fi 


ah 


1 Scolded. 2Knight’s ed.: thy 3 4 5 Notin f.e. 6 Pulling: 


in f. e. 


;my door.—Follow my heels, 


great charge? and to be up early and down late ;—-but 
notwithstanding, to tell you in your ear, (I would have 
no words of it) my master himself is in love with mis- 
tress Anne Page: but notwithstanding that, 1 know 
Anne’s mind ; that’s neither here nor there. 

Caius. You jack’nape, give-a dis letter to Sir Hugh. 
By gar, it isashallenge : I vill cut his troatin de park ; 
and I vill teach a scurvy jack-a-nape priest to meddle 
or make.—You may be gone; it is not good you tarry 
here :—by gar, I vill cut all his two stones; by gar, he 
shall not have a stone to trow at his dog. 

[Exct Simpye. 

Quick. Alas! he speaks but for his friend. 

Caius. It is no matter-a for dat :—do not you tell-a 
me, dat I shall have Anne Page for myself ?—By gar, I 
vill kill de Jack priest; and I have appointed mine 
Host of de Jarretiére to measure our weapon.—By gar, 
I vill myself have Anne Page. 

Quick. Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall be 
well. We must give folks leave to prate: what, the 
good year ! 

Caius. Rugby, come to the court vit me.—By gar, if 
have not Anne Page, I shall turn your head out of 
Rugby. 
[Exeunt Carus and Ruesy. 

Quick. You shall have An fool’s-head of your own. 
No, I know Anne’s mind for that: never a woman in 
Windsor knows more of Anne’s mind than I do, nor can 
do more than I do with her, I thank heaven. 

Fent. [Within.] Who’s within there, ho ? 

Quick. Who’s there, I trow? Come near the house, 
I pray you. 


Enter FENTON. 

Fent. How now, good woman ! how dost thou ? 

Quick. The better, that it pleases your good worship 
to ask, 

Fent. What news ? how does pretty mistress Anne ? 

Quick. In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and honest, 
and gentle ; and one that is your friend, I can tell you 
that by the way ; I praise heaven for it. 

Fent. Shall I do any good, think’st thou? 
not lose my suit ? 

Quick. Troth, sir, all is in his hands above ; but not- 
withstanding, master Fenton, Ill be sworn on a book, 
she loves you.—Have not your worship a wart above 
your eye ? 

Fent. Yes, marry, have 1; what of that ? 

Quick. Well, thereby hangs a tale-—Good faith, it 
is such another Nan ;—but, I detest, an honest maid as 
ever broke bread :—we had ‘an hour’s talk of that wart. 
—I shall never laugh. but in that maid’s company ;— 
but, indeed, she is given too much to allicholly and 
musing. But for you—well, go to. 

Fent. Well, I shall see her to-day. Hold, there’s 
money for thee ; let me have thy voice in my behalf: 
if thou seest her before me, commend me— 

Quick. Will I! i faith, that I7 will; and I will tell 
your worship more of the wart, the next time we have 


Shall I 


‘confidence, and of other wooers. 


Fent. Well, farewell; I am in great haste now.| Evit. 
Quick. Farewell to your worship.—Truly, an honest 
gentleman ; but Anne loves him not, for I know Anne’s 
mind as well as another does.—Out upon ’t ! what have 
I forgot ? [ Exit. 
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SCENE I.—Before Pacr’s House. 


Enter Mistress Paar, with a Letter. 


Mrs. Page. What! have I ’scaped love-letters in 
the holy-day time of my beauty, and am I now a sub- 
ject for them? Let me see. | Reads. 

“ Ask me no reason why I love you; for though love 
use reason for his physician,? he admits him not for his 
counsellor. You are not young, no more am I: go to 
then, there ’s sympathy. Youware merry, soam I; ha! 
ha! then, there’s more sympathy : you love sack, and 
so do I; would you desire better sympathy? Let it 
suffice thee, mistress Page, (at the least, if the love of 
soldier can suffice) that I love thee. I will not say, 
pity me, ’t is not a soldier-like phrase ; but I say, love 
me.’ By me, 

Thine own true knight, 

By day or night, 

Or any kind of light, 

With all his might, 

For thee to fight. JoHN Faustarr.” 
What a Herod of Jewry is this !—O wicked, wicked, 
world !—one that is well nigh worn to pieces with a ge, 
to show himself a young gallant! What an unweighed 
behaviour hath this Flemish drunkard picked (with the 
devil’s name) out of my conversation, that he dares in 
this manner assay me? Why, he hath not been thrice 
in my company—What should I say to him ?—I was 
then frugal of my mirth :—heaven forgive me !—Why, 
7] exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting 
down of fat men. How shall I be revenged on him! 
‘or revenged I will be, as sure as his guts are made of 
puddings. 

Enter Mistress Forp. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page! trust me, I was going to 
your house. 

Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to you. 
You look very ill. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, 17M ne’er believe that: I have to 
show to the contrary. 

Mrs. Page. Faith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, 1 do then; yet, I say, I could show 
you to the contrary. O, mistress Page! give me some 
counsel. 

Mrs. Page. What’s the matter, woman ? 

Mrs. Ford. O woman! if it were not for one trifling 
respect, I could come to such honour. 

Mrs. Page. Hang the trifle, woman; take the honour. 
What is it }—dispense with trifles ;—what is it ? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would but go to hell for an eternal 


Mrs. Page. What ?—thou liest—Sir Alice Ford !—| 
These knights will hack? ; and so, thou shouldst not 
alter the article of thy gentry. 

Mrs. Ford. We buyn. day-light :—here, read, read ; 
[giving a letter|—perceive how I might be knighted. 
[Mrs. Page reads|—I shall think the worse of fat 
men, as long as I have an eye to make difference of 
men’s liking: and yet he would not swear. praised 
women’s modesty, and gave such orderly and well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomeliness, that I would 
have sworn his disposition would have gone to the 
truth of his words ; but they do no more adhere and 
keep place together, than the hundredth psalm to the 


1 precision: inf.e. 2 Become hack 


3 A very popular air to which many ballads were written. 4f. e, gi 


moment or so, I could be knighted. | Both young and old, one with another. 
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[tune of “Green Sleeves*.” What tempest, I trow, 


threw this whale, with so many tuns of oil in his belly, 
ashore at Windsor ? How shall I be revenged on him ? 
I think, the best way were to entertain him with hope, 
till the wicked fire of lust have melted him in his own 
grease —Did you. ever heav the like ? 

Mrs. Page. Letter for letter, but that the name of 
| Page and Ford differs !—To thy great comfort in this 
mystery of ill opinions, here’s the twin-brother of thy 
letter: but let thine inherit first; for, I protest, mine 
never shall. -I warrant, he hath a, thousand of these 
letters, writ with blank space for different names, (sure 
more) and these are of the second. edition. He will 
/print them, out of doubt; for he cares not what he puts 
into the press, when he would put us two: I had 
rather be a giantess, and lie under mount Pelion. 
Well, I will find you twenty lascivious turtles, ere one 
chaste man. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, this is the very same; the very 
|hand, the very words. What doth he think of us? 
Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not: it makes me almost 
jready to wrangle with mine own honesty. I 71] entertain 
|myself like one that-I am not acquainted withal ; for, 
sure, unless he know some stain in me, that I know not 
| myself, he would never have boarded me in this fury. 

Mrs. Ford. Boarding call you it? I'll be sure to 
keep him above deck. 

Mrs: Page. So will I: if he come under my hatches, 
I’l]l never to sea again. Let’s be revenged on him: 
jlet’s appoint him a meeting; give him a show of com- 
|fort in his suit, and lead him on with a fine-baited 
delay, till he hath pawned his horse’ to mine Host of 
the Garter. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I will consent to act any villany 
against him, that may not sully the chariness of our 
honesty. O, that my husband saw this letter! it would 
give eternal food to his jealousy. 

Mrs. Page. Why, look, where he comes; and my 
| good man too ; he’s as far from jealousy, as I am from 
giving him cause ; and that, I hope, isan unmeasurable 
distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman. 

Mrs. Page. Let’s consult together against this 
greasy knight. Come hither. [They retire. 
Enter Forp, Pistou, Pacer, and Nyro. 

Ford. Well, I hope, it be not so. 

Pist. Hope is a curtail dog in some affairs ; 

Sir John affects thy wife. 

Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 

Pist. He weos both high and low, both rich and poor, 
Ford, 

He loves the gally-mawfry : Ford, perpend. 

Ford. Love my wife ? 

Pist. With liver burning hot: prevent, or go thou, 
Like sir Actzon he, with Ring-wood at thy heels. 

O! odious is the name. 

Ford. What name, sir? 

Pist. The horn, I say. Farewell: 

Take heed ; have open eye, for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo birds do sing.— 
Away, sir corporal Nym. 

Nym. Believe it,Page ; he speaks sense.* [Exit Prst. 
Ford. I will be patient: I will find out this. 

Nym. And this is true; [fo Pacr.] I like not the 


neyed or common—an allusion to the commonness with which James [. conferred the distinction. 


ve this speech to Piston, 
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umour of lying. He hath wronged me in some 
humours: I should have borne the humoured letter to 


her, but I have a sword, and it shall bite upon my 
necessity. He loves your wife; there’s the short and 
the long. My name is corporal Nym: L,speak, and I 
ayouch ’tis true:—my name is Nym, and Falstaff 
loves your wife.—Adieu. I love not the humour of 
bread and cheese. Adieu. [ Exit Nym. 

Page. The humour of it, quoth ’a! here’s a fellow 
frights English out of his wits. 

Ford. I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. I never heard such a drawling-affecting rogue. 

Ford. If [ do find it, well. 

Page. I will not believe such a Cataian,’ though the 
priest o’ the town commended him for a true man. 

Ford. ’T was a good sensible fellow: well. 

Page. How now, Meg! 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, George ?—Hark you. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, sweet Frank! why art thou 
melancholy ? 

Ford. I melancholy ! 
you home, go. 

Mrs. Ford. ’Faith, thou hast some crotchets in thy 
head now.—Will you go, mistress Page ? 

Mrs, Page. Have with you—You’ll come to dinner, 


I am not melancholy.—Get 


George ?—[Aside to Mrs. Forpv.] Look, who comes 
yonder: she shall be our messenger to this paltry 
knight. 


Enter Mrs. Quicktuy. 

Mrs. Ford. Trust me, I thought on her: shell fit it. 

Mrs. Page. You are come to see my daughter Anne ? 

Quick. Ay, forsooth; and, I pray, how does good 
mistress Anne ? 

Mrs. Page. Go in with us, and see: wi 
hour’s talk with you. 

[Exeunt Mrs, Pacn; Mrs. Forp, and Mrs. Quickxy. 

Page. How now, master Ford ? 

Ford. You heard what this knave told me, did you 
not ? 

Page. Yes, and you heard what the other told me. 

Ford. Do you think hae: is truth in them ? 

Page. Hang ’em, slaves; I do not think the knight 
would offer it : but Pose that accuse him, in his intent 

-towards our wives, are a yoke of his discarded men; 
very rogues, now they be out of service. 

Ford. Were they his men? 

Page. Marry, were they. 

Ford. 1 like it never the better for that——Does he 
lie at the Garter ? 

Page. Ay, marry, does he. If he should intend this 
voyage towards my wife, I would turn her loose to 
him ; and what he gets more of her than sharp words, 
Tet it lie on my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoubt my wife, but [ would be 
loath to turn them together. ‘A man may be too con- 
fident ; | would have nothing lie on my head. I cannot 

e thus satisfied. 

Page. Look, where my ranting Host of the Garter 
comes. There is either liquor in his pate, or money 
in his purse, when he looks so merrily.—How, now, 
mine host | 


e have an 


Enter Host.? 
Host. How now, bully-rook! thou’rt a gentleman. 
Cavaliero-justice, I say. 
Enier Suattow. 
Shal. I follow, mine host, I follow.—Good even, and 
twenty, good master Page. Master Page, will you go 
with us? we have sport in hand. 


1 Cataia, Cathay, or China. 
bad fame. 
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Enter Host and SHALLOW, 


Host. Tell him, cavaliero-justice ; 
rook. 

Shal. Sir, there is a fray to be fought between sir 
Hugh, the Welsh priest, and Caius, the French doctor. 

Ford. Good mine Host o’ the Garter, a word with you. 

Host. What say’st thou, my bully-rook? 

[They go aside. 

Shal. Will you [to Pacer] go with us to behold it? 
My merry host hath had the measuring of their weapons, 
and, I think, hath appointed them contrary places; for, 
believe me, T hear, the parson is no jester. Hark, ] 
will tell you what our sport shall be. 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my knight, my 
guest-cavalier ? 

Ford. None, I protest: but Ill give you a pottle of 
burnt sack to give me recourse to him, and tell him, 
my name is Brook; only for a jest. 

Host. My hand, bully: thou shalt have egress and 
regress; said I] well? and thy name shall be Brook. 
It is a merry knight—Will you go on here ?° 

Shal. Have with you, mine host. 

Page. I have heard, the Frenchman hath good skill 
in his rapier. 

Shal. Tut, sir! I could have told you more: in these 
times you stand on distance, your passes, stoccadoes, 
and I know not what: ’t is 'the heart, master Page: 
’tis here, ’tis here. I have seen the ‘time, with my 
long sword, I would have made you four tall fellows 
skip lke rats. 

Host. Here, boys, here, here! shall we wag? 

Page. Have with you.u—l had rather hear them 
scold ‘than see them fight. 

[Exeunt Host, SHattow, and Pacer 

Ford. Though Page be a secure fool, and stands so 
firmly on his wife’s fidelity, yet I cannot put off my 
opinion so easily: she was in his company at Page’s 
house, and what they made there, 1 know not. Well, 
I will look farther into’t; and I have a disguise to 
sound Falstaff. If I find her honest, 1 lose not my 
labour ; if she be otherwise, ’t is labour well baie pat 

Exit. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Fausrarr and Pistou. 


Fal. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.— 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, sir, you 
should lay my countenance to pawn: I have grated | 
upon my good friends for three reprieves for you and 
your couch*-fellow, Nym; or else you had looked 
through the grate, ‘like a gemini of baboons. I am 
damned j in hell for sw earing to gentlemen, my friends, 
you were good soldiers, and tall fellows: and when 
mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I took ’t | 
upon mine honour thou hadst it not. 

Pist. Didst thou not share? hadst thou not fifteen 

pence ? 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason: think’st thou, Il 
endanger my soul oratis? At a word, hang no more 
about me, I am no gibbet for you :—go. on short knife 
and a throng :—to your manor of Pickt- wilt S 20e | 
You ’ll not bear a letter for me, you rogue !—y ou stand 
upon your honour !—Why, thou unconfinable baseness, | 
it ig as much as I can do, to keep the terms of my 
honour precise. I, I, I myself sometimes, leaving the 
fear of heaven on the left hand, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to 


tell him, bully- 
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lurch; and yet you, you rogue, will ensconce your rags, 
your cat-a-mountain looks, your red-lattice’ phrases, 
and your bold-beating® oaths, under the shelter of your 
honour! You will not do it, you? 

Pist. I do relent : what wouldst thou more of man? 

Enter Rostn. 
Rob. Sir, here’s a woman would speak with you. 
Fal. Let her approach. 
Enter Mistress Quickty. 

Quick. Give your worship good-morrow. 

Fal. Good-morrow, good wife. 

Quick. Not so, an’t please your worship. 

Fal. Good maid, then. 

Quick. I’ll be sworn; as my mother was, the first 
hour I was born. 

Fal. I do believe the swearer. What with me? 

Quick. Shall I vouchsafe your worship a word or two? 

Fal. Two thousand, fair woman; and I'll vouchsafe 
thee the hearing. 

Quick. There is one mistress Ford, sir:—I pray, 
come a little nearer this ways——I myself dwell with 
master doctor Caius. 

Fal. Well, on: Mistress Ford, you say,— 

Quick. Your worship says very true ;—I pray your 
worship, come a little nearer this ways. 

Fal. | warrant thee, nobody hears: —mine own 
people, mine own people. 

Quick. Are they so? Heaven bless them, and make 
them his servants ! 

Fal. Well: Mistress Ford ;—what of her? 

Quick. Why sir, she’s a good creature. Lord, lord! 
your worship ’s a wanton: well, heaven forgive you, 
and all of us, I pray! 

Fal. Mistress Ford ;—come, mistress: Ford,— 

Quick. Marry, this is the short and the long of it. 
you have brought her into such a canaries, as ’t is won- 
derful: the best ceurtier of them all, when the court 
lay at Windsor, could never have brought her to such 
a-canary ; yet there has been knights, and lords, and 
gentlemen, with their coaches; I warrant you, coach 
after coach, letter after letter, gift after eift; smelling 
so sweetly, all musk, and so rushling, I warrant you, 
in silk and gold; and in such alligant terms; and in 
such wine and sugar of the best, and the fairest, that 
would have won any woman’s heart, and, I warrant you, 
they could never get an eye-wink of her—I had myself 
twenty angels given me of a morning®; but I defy all 
angels, (in any such sort, as they say,) but in the way 
of honesty -—and, I warrant you, they could never get 
her 80 much as sip on a cup with the proudest of them 
all; and yet there has been earls, nay, which is more, 
pensioners* ; but, I warrant you; all is one with her. 

Fal. But what says she to me? be brief, my good 
she Mercury. 

Quick. Marry, she hath received your letter, for the 
which she thanks you a thousand times ; and she gives 
you to notify, that her husband will be absence from 
his house between ten and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eleven? 

Quick. Ay, forsooth; and then you may come and 
see the picture, she says, what you wot of: master 
Ford, her husband, will be from home. Alas! the 
Sweet woman leads an ill life with him: he’s a very 
Jealousy man; she leads a very frampold® life with 
him, good heart. 


j jy 
Fal. Ten and eleven —Woman, commend me to her ; 


|passed you? go to; via! 


Quick. Why, you say well. But I have another 
messenger to your worship: mistress Page hath her 
hearty commendations to you too;—and let me tell 
you in your ear, she’s as fartuous a civil modest wife, 
and one (I tell you) that will not miss you morning nor 
evening prayer, as any is in Windsor, whoe’er be the 
other: and she bade me tell your worship, that her 
husband is seldom from home, but she hopes there 
will come a time. I never knew a woman so déte 
upon a man: surely, I think you have charms, la; yes, 
in truth. 

Fal. Not 1,1 assure thee: setting the attraction of 
my good parts aside, I have no other charms. 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for’t! 

Fal. But I pray thee, tell me this: has Ford’s wife, 
and Page’s wife, acquainted each other how they love me? 

Quick. That were a jest, indeed !—they have not so 
little grace, I hope :—that were a trick, indeed! But 
mistress Page would desire you to send her your little 
page, of all loves:® her husband has: a marvellous in- 
fection to the little page ; and, truly, master Page is an 
honest man. Never a wife in Windsor leads a better 
life than she does :\ do what she will, say what she will, 
take all, pay all, go to bed when she list, rise when 
she list, all is as she will; and truly, she deserves it, 
for if there be a kind woman in Windsor, she is one. 
You must send her your page; no remedy, 

Fal. Why, I -will. 

Quick. Nay, but do so, then: and, look you, he may 
come and go between you both; and, in any case, have 
a nayword,’ that you may know one another’s mind, 
and the boy never need to understand any thing: for 
‘tis not good that children should know any wicked- 
ness ; old folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, 
and know the world. 

Fal. Fare thee well: commend me to them both. 
There’s my purse: I am yet thy debtor—Boy, go 
along with this woman.—This news distracts me. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Quicxiy and Rozin. 

Pist. This punk is one of Cupid’s carriers. — 

Clap on more sails; pursue, up with your fights.® 
Give fire! She is my prize, er ocean whelm them all! 
[Exit Piston, 

Fal. Say’st thou so, old Jack? go thy ways; 1711’ 
make more of thy old body than I have done. Will 
they yet look after thee? Wilt thou, after the expense 
of so much money, be now a gainer? Good body, I 
thank thee: let them say, ’tis grossly done; so it be 
fairly done, no matter. 

Enter Barpouru. 
Bard. Sir John, there’s one master Brook below 
would fain speak with you, and be acquainted with 
you; and hath sent your worship a morning’s draught 
of sack.® 
Fal. Brook, is his name ? 
Bard. Ay, sir. 
Fal, Call him in; [Ezit Barpotrn.] Such Brooks 
are welcome to me, that o’erflow such liquor. Ah! 
ha! mistress Ford and mistress Page, have I encom- 


ve-enter Banpoupu, with Fore lisguised., 
Ford. Bless you, sir. 
Fal. And you, sir: would you speak with me? 
Ford. 1 make bold, to press with so little preparation 
upon you. 


Fal. You’re welcome. What’s your will ?—Give 


1 Ale-house. 2 Mr. Dyce suggests bear-baiting 
did uniform, and so perhaps e. ie 
7 Watchword. 8 Coverts oF 
wine in Shakespeare’s day, 


Ss excited Dame Quickly’s admiration. 


jus leave, drawer. 
3 given me this morning: 


some kind put up to protect the men in an engagement. 


[Exit Barpoupu. 


inf.e. 4 Elizabeth’s band of pensiorers wore a sp.en- 
They were also men of fortune. 5 Vexatious. 6 By ali means, 
9 It was a common custom to bestow presents of 
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Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that have spent much: 
my name is Brook. 

Fal. Good master Brook, f desire more acquaintance 
of you. 

Ford. Good sir John, I sue for yours: not to charge 
you, for I must let you understand, | think myself in 
better plight for a lender than you are; the which 
hath something embolden’d me to this unseasoned 
intrusion, for, they say, if money go before, all ways 
do he open. 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money here trou- 
bles me: if you will help to bear it sir John, take 
half, or all, for easing me of the carriage. 

Fal. Sir, I know not how I may deserve 
porter. 

Ford. I will tell you, sir, if you will give me the 
hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good master Brook: I shall be glad to 
be your servant. 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar,—I will be brief 
with you,—and you have een 
me, though I had never so good means, as desire, to 
make myself acquainted with you. I shall discover a 
thing to you, wherein I must very much lay open mine 
own imperfection ; but, good sir John, as you have one 
eye upon my follies, as you hear them unfolded, turn 
another into the register of your own, that [ may pass 
with a reproof the easier, sith you yourself know, how 
easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir; proceed. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in this town, 
husband’s name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, sir. 

Ford. 1 have long loved her, and, I protest to you, 
bestowed much on her; followed her with a doting 
observance ; engrossed opportunities to meet her; fee’d 
every slight occasion, that could but niggardly give me 
sight of her: not only bought many presents to give 
her, but have given largely to many, to know what she 
would have given. Briefly, | have pursued her, as 
love hath pursued me, which hath been on the 
of all occasions: but whatsoever I have merited, cither 
in my mind, or in my means, meed, I am sure, I have 
received none, unless experience be a jewel; that I 
have purchased at an infinite rate, and tha at hath 
taught me to say this: 

Love like a shadow flies, when substance love pursues ; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying w hat pursues. 

Fal. Have e you received no promise of satisfaction at 
her hands? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importuned her to such a 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love then? 

Ford. Like a fair house, built upon another man’s 
ground; so that I have lost my edifice, by mistaking 
the place where [ erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded this to me? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have told you 
all. Some say, that though she appear honest to me, 


to be your 


aq 
a 


purpose ? 


wing | 


yet in other places she enlargeth her mirth so far, that | 


there is shrewd construction made of her. Mow, sir 
John, here is the heart of my purpose: you are a gen- 
tleman of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of 
great admittance, authentic in your place and person, 
generally allowed for your many war-like, court-like, 
and learned preparations. 


Fal. O, sir! 


1 take all, or half: inf.e. soul: mf e 


lof my suit? dares not present itself: 
‘to be looked 


jargument to commend themselves : 


| money ; 
man long known to | 


lbe with her between ten ‘and eleven ; 
her 


| use her as the 


lavoid him, 


| Stare him out of his wits ; 
‘cudgel : 


Ford. Believe it, for you know it.—There is money; 


spend it, spend it: ’ spend more; spend all [ have only 
give me so much of your time in exchange of it, as to 


lay an amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife 
use your-art of wooing, win her to consent to you; if 
any man may, you may as soon as any. 

Fal. Would it apply well to the vehemency of yous 
affection, that I should win what you would enjoy ? 


| Methinks, you prescribe to yourself very preposterously. 


She dwells ¢o se- 
that the folly 
she is too bright 
against. Now, could I come to her with 
any detection in my hand, my desires had instance and 
I could drive her, 
then, from the ward of her purity, her reputation, her 
marria ge vow, and a thousand other her defences, which 
now are too too strongly embattled against me. What 
say you to’t, sir John ? 

Fal. Master Brook, I will first make -bold with your 
next, give me your hand; and last, as lama 
gentleman, you shall, if you “will, enjoy Ford’s wife. 

Ford. O good sir ! 

Fal. 1 say you shall. 

Ford. Want no money, sir John; 
none. 

Fal. Want no mistress Ford, master Brook ; you shall 
want none. I shall be with her (I may tell you) by her 
own appointment; even as you came in to me, her 
Reaniunt or g0- hetw een, parted from me: I say, I shall 
for at that time 
the jealous raseally knave} her husband, will be forth. 
Come you to me at night; you shall know how I speed. 

Ford. I am blest in your acquaintance. Do you 


Ford. O! understand my drift. 
eurely on the excelleney of her honour, 


you shall want 


|know Ford, sir? 


‘al. Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave ! T know him 
not.—Yet I wrong him to eall him poor: they say, 
the jealous wittolly knave hath masses of money, for 
the which his wife seems to me well- favoured. Twill 
key of the cuckoldly rogue’s coffer, and 
there ’s my harvest-home. 

Ford. I would you knew Ford, sir, that you might 
if you saw him. 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue! I will 
I will awe him with my 
it shall hang like a meteor o’er the cuckold’s 
: orns: master Brook, thou shalt know I will predomi- 
rate over the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his wife. 
ges. to me soon at night.—Ford’s a knave, and I 
will aggravate his style; thou, master Brook, shalt know 
him for a knave and cuel <old.—Come to me soon at 
night. [Exit. 

Ford. What a damned Epicurean raseal is this !— 
My heart is ready to erack with impatience —Wh 
says, this 1s improvident jealousy ? my wife hath te 
to him, the hour is fixed, ne match is made. Would 
any mani have thought this 9—See the hell of having a 
false woman! my bed shall be abused, my coffers ran- 
sacked, my reputation gnawn at; and T shall not only 
receive this villainous wrong, but stand under Be adop- 
tion of abominable terms, and by him that does me this 
wrong. Terms! names ! !__ A maimon aces 46H: 
Lucifer, well; Barbason, well; yet they are dev 
additions, the names of fiends : but cuckold! wittol 
cuckold ! 13 the devil himself hath not such a name. 
Page is an ass, a secure ass; he will trust his wife, he 
will not be jealous: I will rather trust a Fleming with 
my butter, parson Hugh the Welshman with my cheese, 


ils’ 


iis 


|an Irishman with my-aqua vite bottle, or a thief to w alk 


3 Knowing himself one 


~ 
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my ambling gelding, than my wife with herself: then 
she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises ; and 
what they think in their hearts they may effect, they 
will break their hearts but they will effect. Heaven 
be praised for my jealousy !—Eleven o'clock the hour: 
I will prevent this, detect my wife, be revenged on 


Falstaff, and laugh’ at Page. I will about it: better 
three hours too soon, than a minute too late. Fie, fie, 
fie! euckold ! euokeld ' euckold ! [ Exit. 


SCENE Ill.—Windsor Park. 
Enter Carus and Ruesy. 
Caius. Jack Rugby ! 
Rug. Sir. 
Caius. Vat is de clock, Jack ? 


Rug. ’T is past the hour, sir, that sir Hugh promised 
to meet. 
Caius. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he is no come: 


he has pray his Pible vell, dat he is no come. By gar, | 
Jack Rugby, he is dead already, if he be come. 

Rug. He is w ise, sir; he knew your worship would | 
lall him, if he came. 

Caius. By gar, de herring is no dead, so as [ vill kill 
him. Take your rapier, Jack; I vill tell you how I} 
vill kill him. 

Rug. Alas, sir! I cannot fence. 

Caius. Villainy, take your rapier. 

Rug. Forbear ; ‘here ’s company. 

Enter Host, SHALLow, SLENDER, and Pace. 

Host. Bless thee, bully doctor. 

Shal. Save you, ‘master doctor Caius. 

Page. Now, good master doctor. 

Slen. Give you good-morrow, sir. 

Caius. Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for? 

Host. To see thee fight; to see thee foin, to see thee| 
traverse, to see thee here, to see thee there ; to sec) 
thee pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy dis- | 
tance, thy montant. Is he dead, my Ethiopian? is he | 
dead, my Francisco? ha, bully ! What sa vys my Auiscu- 
lapius? my Galen? my heart of elder ?? ha! is he dead, 
bully-stale ? is he dead ? 

Caius. By gar, he is de coward Jack priest of the 
vorid; he is not show his. face. 

Host. Thou art a Castalian-king-Urinal :* Hector of 
Greece, my boy. 

Caius. I pray you, bear vitness that me have stay six 
or seven, two, tree hours for him, and he is no come. 

Shal. He is the wiser man, master doctor: he is a 
curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies ; if you should | 
fight, you go against the hair of your professions. Is it| 
not true, master Page? 

Page. Master Shallow, you have yourself been a| 
great fighter, though now a man of peace. 


[Runs back afrad.* | 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Field near Frogmore. | 
Enter Sir Hueu Evans, with a book, and Stmpxez. 
Eva. I pray you now, good master Slender’s serving- 
man, and friend Simple by your name, which way have 
you looked for master Caius, that cal Is himself Doctor 
of Physic? 
Sim. Marry, sir, the pit-way, the park-way,® old 


|doctor Caius, 1 am come to fetch you home. 


|me: for 


Windsor way, and every way, but the town way. 


1 This direction is not inf.e. 2 The elder has a soft pith. 
in great disfavour with the English when this play was written. 


3 Knight reads, 
4 cried game : 


Shal. Bodykins, master Page, though I now be old, 
and of the peace, if I see a sword out, my finger itches 
to make one. eed ais we are justices, and doctors, 
and churchmen, master Page, we have some salt of our 
youth in us: we are the sons of women, master Page. 

Page. ’T is true, master Shallow. 

Shal. It will be found so, master Page-——Master 
I am 
sworn of the peace: you have showed yourself a wise 
physician, and sir Hugh hath shown himself a wise 
and patient churchman. You must go with me, mas- 


ter doctor. 

Host. Pardon, guest-justice—A word, Monsieur 
Mock-water. 

Caius. Mock-vater! vat is dat? 

Host. Mock-water, in our English tongue, is valour, 
bully. 

Caius. By gar, then, I have as much mock-vater as 


de Enelis shman.—Seurt vy jack-dog priest! by gar, me 
vill cut his ears. 

Host. He will clapper-claw thee tightly, bully. 

Caius. Clapper-de-claw! vat is dat? 

Host. That is, ke will make thee amends. 

Caius. By gar, me do look, he shall clapper-de- claw 
by gar, me vill have it. 
And I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. 

Caius. Me tank ie for dat. 

Host. And moreover, bully,—But first, master guest, 
and master Page, ‘tnd eke cavaliero Slender, go you 
through the town to Frogmore. [ Aside to them. 


) 


Host. 


Page. Sir Hugh is there, is"he ? 

Host. He is there: see what humour he is in, and I 
will bring the doctor about by the fields. Will it do 
well? 


Shal. We will do it. 
Page. Shal. and Slen. Adieu, good master doctor. 
[Exeunt Pacr, Suattow, and SLENDER. 

Caius. By gar, me vill kill de priest, for he speak 
for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die. Sheathe thy impatience; throw 
cold water on thy choler. Go about the fields with me 
through Frogmore; I will bring thee where mistress 
Anne Page is, at a farm- house a feast ting, and thou 
shall woo her. Curds and cream,* said I well? 

Caius. By gar, me tank you for dat: by gar, I love 
you; and I shall procure-a you de good guest, de earl, 
de knight, de lords, de gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which I will be thy adversary toward 
Anne Page: said I well? 

Caius. By gar, ’tis good; 

Host. Let us wag then. 

Caius. Come at my heels, Jack Rugby. 


vell said. 


[Exeunt. 


if Bb 


Eva. I most fehemently desire you, you will also 
look that way. 
Sim. I will, sir. [ Retiring. 
Eva. Pless’ my soul, how full of cholers [ am, and 
irempling of mind!—TI shall be glad, if he have de- 
ceived me.—How melancholies I am !—I will knog his 
urinals about his knave’s costard, when I have good 
opportunities for the ’ork :—pless my soul ! 
[Sings. 


Castilian, Kine-Urinal. 


: The Spaniards were, of course, 
inf. @, 


5 the petty-ward, the park-ward, every way : inf.e. 
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To shallow rivers, to whose falls, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ; 
There will we make our peds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies. 
To shallow— 
Mercy on me! I have a great dispositions to ery. [ Sings.” 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ;— 
When as I sat in Pabylon,? 
And a thousand vagram posies, 
To shallow— 

Sim. [Coming forward] 
way, sir Hugh. 

-Eva. He’s welcome. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls— 
Heaven prosper the right !—What weapons is he? 

Stim. No weapons, sir. There-comes my master, 
master Shallow, and another gentleman, from Frog- 
more, over the stile, this way. 

_ Eva. Pray you, give me my gown : 
in your arms. 
Enter Pace, Suatiow, and Srenper, 

Shal. How now, master parson! Good-morrow, good 
sir Hugh. Keep a gamesier from the dice, and a good 
student from his book, and it is wonderful. 

Slen. Ah, sweet Anne Page ! 

Page. Save you, good sir Hugh. 

Eva. Pless you from his mercy sake, all of you! 

Shal. What! the sword and the word? do you study 
them both, master parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, in your doublet and hose, 
this raw rheumatie ¢ ay ? 

Eva. There is reasons and causes for it. 

Page. We are come to you to do a good office, master 
parson. 

Eva. Fery well: what is it ? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentleman, who, 
belike having received wrong by some person, is at 
most odds with his own gravity and patience that ever 
you saw. , 

Shal. I have lived fourscore years, and upward, I 
never heard a man of his place, gravity, and learning, 
So wide of his own respect. 

Eva. What is he ? 

Page. I think you know him; master doctor Caius, 
the renowned French physician, 

Eva. Got’s will, and his passion of my heart! I had 
as lief you would tell me of a mess of porridge, 

Page. Why? 

Eva. He has no more knowledge in Hibbocrates and 
Galen,—and he is a knave besides ; a cowardly knave, 
as you would desires to be acquainted withal. 

Page. I warrant you, he’s the man should fight with 
him. 

Slen. O, sweet Anne Page ! 

Shal. It appears so, by his weapons.—Keep them 
asunder :—here comes doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Carus, and Ruesy. 

Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in your weapon. 

Shal. So do you, good master doctor. 

Host. Disarm them, and let them question: let them 
keep their limbs Whole, and hack our English. 

Caius. I pray you, let-a me speak a word vit your 
ear: verefore vill you not meet-a me? 

Eva. Pray you, use your patience: in good time. 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog, John 
ape. 

Eva. Pray you, let us not be laughing-stogs to other 
men’s humours; I desire you in friendship, and I will 


Yonder he is coming, this 


4 roa & 
[Stngs. 


or else keep it 


2 A quotation from Marlow’s “ Passionate Pilgrim.” 


folios have : hands celestial, so. 


2 Not in fie. i 
Malone altered it to “Give me thy hand terrestrial, so ; 


one way:or other make you amends.—I will knog your 
urinals about your knave’s cogscomb for missing your 
meetings and appointments, 

Caius. Diable !—Jack Rugby,—mine Host de Jarre- 
tvére, have I not stay for him, to kill him? have I not, 
at de place I did appoint ? 

Eva. Asl ama Christian soul, now, look you, this 
is the place-appointed. Ill be judgment by mine Host 
of the Garter. 

Host. Peace, I say! Gallia and Guallia, French and 
Welsh ; soul-curer and body-curer, 

Caius. Ay, dat is very good: excellent. 

Host. Peace, 1 say! hear mine Host of the Garter. 
Am I politic? am I subtle? am I a Machiayel ? Shalt 
I lose my doetor ? no; he gives me the potions, and 
the motions. Shall I lose my parson ? my priest? my 
su Hugh? no; he gives me the proverbs and the no- 
verbs.—Give me thy hands, celestial and’ terrestrial i$ 
so.— Boys of art, I have deceived you both; I have 
directed you to wrong places: your hearts are mighty, 
your skins are whole, and let burnt sack be the issue, 
—Come, lay their swords to pawn.—Follow me, lad of 
peace ; follow, follow, follow. 

Shal. Trust me, a mad host.—Follow, gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen. O, sweet Anne Page ! 

[Exeunt Suatiow, SLENDER, Pace, and Host. 

Caius. Ha! do I perceive dat! have you make-a de 
sot of us? ha, ha! 

Eva. This is well, he has made us his vlouting-stog. 
—I desire you, that we may be friends, and let us knog 
our prains together to be revenge on this same seall®, 
Scurvy, cogging companion, the Host of the Garter. 

Caius. By gar, vit all my heart. He promise to bring 
me vere is Anne Page: by gar, he deceive me too. 

Eva. Well, I will smite his noddles.—Pray you, 


follow. [Exeunt. 
SCENE II.—A Street in Windsor. 
Enter Mistress Pace and Rosin. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, keep your way, little gallant : you 


were wont to be a follower, but now you are a leader. 
Whether had you rather, lead mine eyes, or eye your 
master’s heels? 

Rob. I had rather, forsooth. go before ‘you like a 
man, than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page. O! you arc a flattering boy : now, I see, 
you ’ll be a courtier. 

Enter Forp. 

Ford. Well met, mistress Page. Whither go you? 

Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife: is she at 
home ? 

Ford. Ay; and as idle as she 
for want of your company... I think, 
were dead, you two would marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that,—two other husbands. 

Ford..Where had you this pretty weather-eock ? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens his name 
is my husband had him of.—What do you call your 
knight’s name, sirrah ? ; 

Rob. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John Falstaff ! 

Mrs. Page. He, he; I can never hit on’s name— 
There is such a league between my good man and him ! 
Is your wife at home indeed ? 

Ford. Indeed, she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir: I am sick, till I see 
her. |Exeunt Mrs. Pace and Rost. 


may hang together, 
if your husbands 


5 A line from the old version of Ps. 137. 4 Notinf. e. 5 The 
give me thy hand celestial, so.” 6 Scald-head 
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Ford. Hath Page any brains! hath he any eyes? hath 
he any thinking? Sure, they sleep ; he hath no use of 
them. Why, this boy will carry 4 letter twenty miles, 
as easy as a cannon will shoot point-blank twelve score. 
He pieces-out his wife’s inclination; he gives her folly 
motion, and advantage : and now she’s going to my 
wife, and Falstaff’s boy with her. A man may hear 
this shower sing in the wind :—and Falstaff’s boy with 


her !—Good plots !—they are laid: and our revolted 


wives share damnation together. 
him, then torture my wife, pluck the borrowed. veil of | 
modesty from the so-seeming mistress Page, divulge | 
Page himself for a secure and wilful Actzon; and to} 
these violent proceedings all my neighbours shall ery | 
aim?. [Clock strikes ten] The clock gives me my cue, 
and my assurance bids me search ; there? I shall find 
Falstaff. I shall be rather praised for this, than 
mocked; for it is as posl 
Falstaff is there: I will go. 
Enter Pace, SUALLOW, SLENDER, Host, Sir Huew 
Evans, Caius, and Ruesy. 
Page, Shal. §c. Well met, master Ford. 
Ford. Trust me, a good knot. I have good cheer at 
home, and | pray you all go with me. 
Shal. I must excuse myself, master Ford. 
Slen. And so must I, sir: we have appointed to dine 
with mistress Anne, and I would not break with her 
for more money than I’ll speak of. - 
Shal. We have lingered about a mateh between 
Anne Page and my cousin Slender, and this day we 
shall have our answer. 
Slen. I hope, I have your good will, father Page. 
| Page. You have, master Slender; I stand wholly for 
you :—but my wife, master doctor, is for you altogether. 
Caius. Ay, by gar; and de maid is love-a me: my 
nursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 
Host. What say you to young master Fenton? he 
capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes 
verses, he speaks holyday, he smells April and May: 
he will carry ’t, he will carry ’t; is in his buttons ; 
he will carry ’t. 
Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. The gen- 


tleman is of no having*: he kept company with the wild 
Prince and Poins; he is of too high a region ; he knows 
too much. No, he shall not knit a knot in his fortunes 
with the finger of my substance: if he take her, let him 
take her simply: the wealth I have waits on my con- 
sent, and my consent goes not that way. 
Ford. I beseech you, heartily, some of you go home 
with me to dinner: besides your cheer, you shall have 
sport ; 1 will show you a monster.—Master doctor, you 
shall go:—so shall you, master Page :—and you, sir 


Hugh. 
wooing at master Page’s. 


Caius. Go home, John Rugby; I come anon. 
[Exit RuGBY 


brief. 

Robert, be ready here hard by in the brew-house ; and 
Well; I will take when I 
pause, or staggering) 
that done, trudge with it in all haste, and earry it 
among the whitsters® in Datchet mead, and there empty 
it in the muddy ditch close by the Thames side. 


lack. no direction. Be gone, and come when you are 


‘tive as the earth is firm, that called. 


with you? 


Shal. Well, fare you well—We shall have the freer 


Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly. Is the buck-basket— 
Mrs. Ford. 1 warrant.—What, Robin, I say! 

Enter Servants with a large Basket. 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, come. 

Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge: we must be 


Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, John, and 


suddenly call you, come forth, and (without any 
iake this basket on your shoulders: 


Mrs. Page. You will do it? 
Mrs. Ford. I have told them over and over; they 


[Exeunt Servants. 


Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin. 
Enter Rosin. 
Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas-musket® ? what news 


Rob. My master, sir John, is come in at your back- 
door, mistress Ford, and requests your company. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack-a-lent’, have you been 
true to us? 

Rob. Ay, I’ll be sworn: my master knows not of 
and hath threatened to put»me into 


your being here ; 
if I tell you of it, for he swears he ll 


everlasting liberty, 
turn me away. 
Mrs. Page. Thou’rt a good boy; this secrecy of 
thine shall be a tailor to thee, and shall make thee a 
rew doublet and hose—I’H go hide me- 
Mrs. Ford. Do so—Go tell thy master, I am alone. 
Mistress Page, remembervyou your cue. | Exit Rosin. 
Mrs. Page. I warrant thee : if I do not act it, hiss 
me. [Exit Mrs. Pacer. 
Mrs. Ford. Go to, then: we ’Il use this unwholesome 


tL 
humidity, this gross watery pwmpion ;—we 11 teach 


him to know turtles from jays. 

Enter FaustTarFF. 
Fal. Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel ?® Why, 
now let me die, for I have lived long enough: this is 
the period of my ambition. 0 this blessed hour ! 
Mrs. Ford. O, sweet sir John ! 
Fal. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate, 
mistress Ford. Now shall I sin in my wish: I would 
thy husband were dead, [711 speak it before the best 


lord, I would make thee my lady. 
Mrs. Ford. I your lady, sir John? alas, I should be 


a pitiful lady. 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such another. 
I see how thine eye would emulate the diamond : thou 
hast the right arched beauty of the brow, that becomes 
the ship-tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of Venetian 


[Exeunt SHantow and SLENDER. admittance. 


Mrs. Ford. A plain kerchief, sir John: my brows 
become nothing else; nor that well neither. 


Fal. By the Lord, thou ar 


+ a tyrant to say so: thou 


Host. Farewell, my hearts. 


I will to my honest 


tier ; and the firm fixture 


knicht Falstaff, and drink canary with him. [ait Host 


wouldst make an absolute cour 


e an excellent motion to thy gait 


lof thy foot would giv 


first with him; I’ll make him dance. 
gentles ? 
All. Have with you, to see this monster. 
SCENE II.—A Room in Forp’s House. 
Enter Mrs.Forp and Mrs, Pace. 


Ford. [ Aside.] I think, I shall drink in pipe-wine 
Will you go,|/m a semi-cireled farthin 


gale. I see what thou wert, 


lif fortune thy foe were not,” nature thy friend: come, 


| Exeunt. thou canst not hide it. 


Mrs. Ford. Believe me, there ’s no such thing in me. 
Fal. What made me love thee? let that persuade 
thee, there’s something extraordinary in thee. Come; 


Mrs. Ford. What, John! what, Robert ! 


1 Applaud—a term in archery. 2? Not in fie. 3 where: in 
musket from the Italian muschetto, a little hawk. 7 A jack, or pi 
and Stella. 9 if fortune were not thy foe. 


I cannot cog, and say thou art this and that, like a 


f.e. * Property. 5% Washerwomen. 6 An eyas, is & young hawk, @ 
uppet thrown at as @ mark, in Lent. ®A line from Sidney’s Astrophel 


- 
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many of these lisping haw-thorn buds, that come like 
women in men’s apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury 
in simple'-time: I cannot; but I love thee, none but 
thee, and thou deservest it. 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir. 
mistress Page. 

Fal. Thou might’st as well say, I love to walk by 
the Counter-gate, which is as hateful to me as the reek 
of a lime-kiln. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, heaven knows how I love 
and you shall one day find it, 

Fal. Keep in that mind; Ill deserve it. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you do, or else 
I could not be in that mind. 

Rob. [Within.] Mistress Ford ! mistress Ford ! here’s 
mistress Page at the door, sweating, and blowing, and 
looking wildly, and would needs speak with you pre- 
sently. 

Fal. She shall not see me. 
hind the arras. 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so: she’s a very tattling 
woman,— [Fatsrarr hides himself. 
Enter Mistress Pace and Roxun. 

What’s the matter? how now! 

Mrs. Page. O mistress Ford! what have you done ? 
You ’re shamed, you are overthrown, you?re undone 
for ever, 

Mrs. Ford. What ’s 
Page? 

Mrs. Page. O well-a-day, mistress Ford! having an 
honest man to your husband to give him such cause of 
suspicion ! 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ?—Out upon 
you! how am I mistook in you! 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas! what’s the matter ? 

Mrs. Page. Your husbands coming hither, woman, 
with all the officers in Windsor, to search for a gentle- 
man, that, he says, is here now in the house, by your 
consent, to take an ill advantage of his absence. You 
are undone, 

Mrs. Vord. ’T is not so, I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that you have 
such a man here; but ’tis most certain your husband ’s 
coming, with half Windsor at his heels, to search for 
such a one; I come before to tell you. If you know 
yourself clear, why I am glad of it; but if you havea 
friend here, convey, convey him out. Be not amazed ; 
eall all your senses to you: defend your reputation, or 
bid farewell to your good life for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do?—There is a gentle- 
man, my dear friend ; and I fear not mine own shame, 
so much as his peril: I had rather than a thousand 
pound, he were out of the house. 

Mrs. Page. For shame! never stand “ you had 
rather,” and “you had rather :” your husband’s here 
at hand ; bethink you of some conveyance : in the house 
you cannot hide him.—O, how have you deceived 
me !—Look, here is a basket: if he be of any reason- 
able stature, he may creep in here; and throw foul 
linen upon him, as if it were going to bucking : or, it 
is whiting-time, send him by your two men to Datchet 
mead. 

Mrs. Ford. He’s too big to go in there. 
I do? 


I fear, you love 


you ; 


I will ensconce me be- 


the matter, good mistress 


What shall 


Re-enter Faustarr. 

Fal. Let me see’t, let me see’t! 

T7ll in, I?ll in—Follow your friend’s 
111 in. 


1 Herb. *Notinf.e, 3A stick for two to carry 


= | 


counsel.— 


1 


Or 


a basket with two handles by. 


Mrs. Page. What! sir John Falstaff? Are these 
your letters, knight ? 
Fal. I love thee: 
here; Ill nevyer— 
[He gets into the basket, and falls over :? 
they cover him with foul linen. 
Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, bey. 


help me away; let me creep in 


j Call 
your men, mistress Ford.—You dissembling knight ! 

Mrs. Ford. What, John! Robert! John! [Exit 
Rosin. Re-enter Servants.]| Go, take up these clothes 
here, quickly; where ’s the cowl-staff?* look, how you 
drumble*: carry them to the laundress in Datehet 
mead ; quickly, come. 

Enter Forp, Pacn, Carus, and Str Hucu Evans. 

Ford. Pray you, come near: if I suspect without 
cause, why then make sport at me, then let me be your 
jest ; I deserve it —How now! whither bear you this? 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do whither they 
bear it? you were best meddle with buck-washing, 

Ford. Buck! I would I could wash myself of the 
buck! Buck, buek, buek? Ay, buck; I warrant you, 
buck, and of the season too. it shall appear. [Exeunt 
Servants with the basket. | Gentlemen, I have dreamed 
to-night: Ill tell you my dream. Here, here, here be 
my keys: ascend my chambers, search, seek, find out: 
Ill warrant, we ’ll unkennel the fox.—Let me stop this 
way first :—so, now uncape. 

Page. Good master Ford, be contented : you wrong 
yourself too much. 

Ford. True, master Page. — Up, gentlemen; you 
shall see sport anon: follow me, gentlemen. [ Exit. 

Eva. This is fery fantastical humours, and jealousies. 

Caius. By gar, ’t is no de fashion of France: it is not 
jealous in France. 

Page, Nay, follow him, gentlemen: see the issue of 
his search. [Exeunt Pace, Evans, and Cats. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency in this? 

Mrs. Ford. | know not which pleases me better, that 
my husband is deceived, or sir John. 

Mrs. Page. What a taking was he in, when your 
husband asked who was in the basket ! 

Mrs. Ford. 1 am half afraid he will have need of 
washing ; so, throwing him into the water will do him 
a benefit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal ! I would all 
of the same strain were in the same distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think, my husband hath some special 
suspicion of Falstaff’s being here, for I never saw him 
80 gross in his jealousy till now. 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that; and we will 
yet have more tricks with Falstaff: his dissolute dis- 
ease will scarce obey this medicine. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we send that foolish carrion, mis- 
tress Quickly, to him, arid excuse his throwing into the 
water; and give him another hope, to betray him to 
another punishment ? 

Mrs. Page. We'll do it: let him be sent for to-mor- 
row eight o’clock, to have amends. ; 

Re-enter Forp, Pagx, Cats, and Sir Huan Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him: may be, the knave bragged 
of that he could not compass. 

Mrs. Page. Heard you that? 

Mrs. Ford. You use me well, master F ord, do you? 

Ford. Ay, I do so. 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven 


O, let me see’t! | thoughts ! 


Ford. Amen. [Ford. 
Mrs. Page. You do yourself mighty wrong, master 


$ Drone, loiter, 


make you better than your 


uN 


| My riots past, my wild societies ; 
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Ford. Ay, ay; I must bear it. | 

Eva. If there be any pody in the house, and in the 
chambers, and in the coffers, and in the presses, heaven 
forgive my sins at the day of judgment. 

Caius. By gar, nor | too: dere is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, fie, master Ford! are you not ashamed ? 
What spirit, what devil suggests this imagination? Ija 
would not have you’ distemper in this kind for the 
wealth of Windsor Castle. 

Ford. 'T is my fault, master Page: I suffer for it. 

Eva. You suffer for a pad conscience ; your wife is| © 
as honest-a 7omans as I will desires among five thou- 
sand, and five hundred too. 

Caius. By gar, Iseo ’t is an honest woman. 

Ford. Welt; f promised you a dinner.—Come, come, 
walk in the park: I pray you, pardon me; I will here- 
after make known to you, why I have done this.— | 
Come, wife ;—come, mistress Page: I pray you pardon 
me; pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let’s go in, gentlemen; but trust me, we i] 
mock him. Ido invite you to-morrow morning to my |! 
house to breakfast; after, we 11 a birding together: I 
have a fine hawk for the bush. Shall it be so? t 

Ford. Any thing. 

Eva. If there is one, I shall make two in the company. | 

Caius. If there be one or two, I shall make-a de turd. 

Ford. Pray you go, master Page. 

Eva. I pray you now, remembrance to-morrow on | 
the lousy knave, mine Host. 

Caius. Dat is good; by gar, vit all my heart. 

Eva. A lousy knave! to have his gibes, and his 
mockeries. 


SGENE IV.—A Room in Pacn’s House. 
Enter Fenton and ANNE Pace. 
Fent. I see, I cannot get thy father’s love ; 
“herefore, no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 
Anne. Alas! how then? 
Fent. Why, thou must be thyself. 
He doth object, I am too great of birth, 
And that my state being gall’d with my expense, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth. 
Beside these, other bars he lays before me,— 


| And tells me, ’t Is a thing impossible 
| [should love thee, but as a property. 
Anne. May be, he tells you true. 
Fent. No. heaven so speed me in nry time to come ! 
Albeit, I will confess, thy father’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne: 
Yet, wocing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags ; 
And ’t is the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 
Anne. Gentle master Fenton, 
| Yet seek my father’s love; still seek it, sir: 
If opportunity and humblest suit 
| Cannot attain it, why then,—Hark you hither. 


0. what. a world of vile ill-faveur'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year ! 


you, a word with you. | 


tell you good jests of him.—Pray you, uncle, tell mis- 
tress Anne the jest, how my father stole two geese out 


in Gloucestershire. 


lthe degree of a ‘squire. 


| jointure. ’ 


indeed. 
am not such a sickly creature, I give heaven praise. 


nothing with you. 
made motions: if it be my luck, so; 
man be his dole. 
better than I can: 


Anne. | come to him.—This is my father’s ehoice. 


Quick. And how does good master Fenton? Pray | 


Shal. She ’s coming ; to her, coz. O boy ! thou hadst 


father. 
Slon. I had a father, mistress Anne: my uncle can 


fa pen, good uncle. 
Shal. Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you- | 
Slen. Ay, that Ido; as well as I love any woman 


Shal. He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and_long-tail, under | 


Shal. He will make you a hundred and fifty pounds | 
Anne. Good master Shallow, let him woo for 
1imself. 


Shal. Marry, I thank 
hat good comfort. She ealls you, ¢0Z: 


you for it; I thank you for. | 
I’ll leave you. 
[Stands back.’ | 


Anne. Now, master Slender. 
Slen. Now, good mistress Anne. 
Anne. What is your will? 
Slen. My will? od’s hearilings ! that ’s a pretty jest, | 
| 


I ne’er made my will yet, I thank heaven; | 
Anne. I mean, master Slender, what would you with 


Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would little or 
Your father, and my unele, have 
if not, happy 
They can tell you how things go, 
you may ask your father; here he | 


{ 
[Exeunt.| me ? 
| 


comes. 
Enter Pace and Mistress Pace. 
Page. Now, master Slender !|—Love him, daughter 
Anne.— 
Why, how now ! what does master Fenton here ? 


You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house: 


I told you, sir, my daughter is dispos’d of. 
Fent. Nay, master Page, be not impatient. 
Mrs. Page. Good master Fenton, come not to my 
child. 
Page. She is no match for you. 
Fen. Sir, will you hear me? 
Page. No, good master Fenton.— 
Come, master Shallow ;—come, son Slender ; in.— 
Knowing my mind, you wrong me, master Fenton. 
[Exeunt Pacr, SHALLOW, and SLENDER. 
Quick. Speak to mistress Page. 
Fent. Good mistress Page, for that J love your 
daughter 
In such a righteous fashion as I do, 
Perforce, against all checks, rebukes, and manners, 


e 


[They.talk apart. 
Enter Suattow, Stenper, and Mrs. Quickxy. 
Shal. Break their talk, mistress Quickly, my kins- 
man shall speak for himself. 
Slen. I?ll make a shaft or a bolt on’t. 
but venturing. 
Shal. Be not dismay’d. 
Slen. No, she shall not dismay me: I care not for 
that,—but thet I am afeard. 


Slid, ’t is 


I must advance the colours of my love, 
And not retire: let me have your good ‘will. 
Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to yond’ fool. 
Mrs. Page. 1 mean it not; I seek you a better hus- 
band. 
Quick. That’s my master, master doctor. 
Anne. Alas! Thad rather be set quick i’ the earth, 
And bowl’d to death with turnips. 
Mrs. Page.-Come, trouble not yourself, 
master Fenton, 


Good 


Quick. Hark ye; master Slender would speak a word 
with you. 


1 Not in f. e. 


I will not be your friend, nor enemy : 


* 
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My daughter will I question how she loves you, 

And as I find her, so am I affected, 

"Till then, farewell, sir: she must needs go in ; 

Her father will be angry. [Exeunt Mrs. Pace and Anne. 
Fent. Farewell, genile mistress —Farewell, Nan. 
Quick. This is my doing, now.—Nay, said I, will 

you cast away your child on a fool, and a physician? 

look on, master Fenton.—This is my doing. 
Fent. | thank thee; and I pray thee, once to-night 

Give my sweet Nan this ring. There’s for thy pains. 

[ Exit. 

Quick. Now, heaven send thee good fortune! A 
kind heart he hath: a woman would run through fire 
and water for such a kind heart. But yet | would my 
master had mistress Anne; or I would master Slender 
had her, or, in sooth, I would master Fenton had her. 

I will do what I ean for them all three, for so I have 

promised, and Ill be as good as my word; but spe- 

ciously for master Fenton. Well, I must of another 
errand to sir John Falstaff from my two mistresses: 
what a beast am I to slack it. [ Exit. 


SCENE V.—A Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Faustarr and Barpoupu. 

Fal. Bardolph, I say! 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Fal. Go fetch me a quart of sack; put a toast in’t. 
[Exit Barp.] Have I lived to be carried in a basket, 
like a barrow of butcher’s offal, and to be thrown in 
the Thames? Well, if I be served such another trick, 
I’ll have my brains ta’en out, and buttered, and give 
them to a dog for a new year’s gift. The rosues 
slighted me into the river with as little remorse as 
they would have drowned a blind bitch’s puppies, fif- 
teeri i’ the litter; and you may know by my size, that I 
have a kind of alacrity in sinking: if the bottom were 
as deep as hell, I should down. I had been drowned, 
but that the shore was shelvy and shallow; a death 
that I abhor, for the water swells a man, and what a 
thing should.I have been, when I had been swelled! 
I should have been a mountain of mummy. 

Re-enter Barpourn, with the wine. 

Bard. Here’s mistress Quickly, sir, to speak with you. 

fai. Come, let me pour in some sack to the Thames 
water; for my belly’s as cold, as if I had swallowed 
snow-balls for pills to cool the reins. Call her in. 

Bard. Come in, woman. 

Enter Mrs. Quicxxy. 

Quick. By your leave.—I ery you mercy: give your 
worship good-morrow. 

‘al. Take away these chalices. 
pottle of sack finely. 

Bard. With eggs, sir? 

Fal. Simple of itself; I7ll no pullet-sperm in my 
brewage.—| Exit Barpotpu.]—How now? 

Quack. Marry, sir, I come to your worship from 
mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford! I have had ford enough : I was 
thrown into the ford: [ have my belly full of ford. 

Quick. Alas the day! good heart, that was not her 
fault: she does so take on with her men ; they mistook 
their erection. 

Fal. So did I mine, to build upon a foolish woman’s 
promise. 

Quick. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that it would 
yearn your heart to see it. Her husband goes this 
morning a birding: she desires you once more to come 


Go, brew me a 


te her between eight and nine. I must earry her word | 


quickly: she ’ll make you amends, | warrant you. 
Fal. Well, I will visit her: tell her so; and bid her 
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| think, what a man is: let her consider his frailty, and 
then judge of my merit, 
Quick. I will tell her. 
Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say’st thou? 
Quick. Eight and nine, sir, 
Fal. Well, be gone: I will not miss her. 
Quick. Peace be with you, sir. 


me word to stay within. I like his money well. 0! 
here he comes. 
‘ Enter Forp. 

Ford. Bless you, sir. 

Fal. Now, master Brook; you come to know what 
hath passed between me and Ford’s wife ? 

Ford. That, indeed, sir John, is my business. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you. I was at 
her house the hour she appointed me. 

Ford. And sped you, sir? 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly, master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sir? Did she change her determination? 

Fal. No, master Brook; but the peaking cornuto her 
husband, master Brook, dwelling in a continual larum 
of jealousy, comes me in the instant of our encounter. 
after we had embraced, kissed, protested, and, as it 
were, spoke the prologue of our comedy; and at his 
heels a rabble of his companions, thither provoked and 
instigated by his distemper, and, forsooth, to search his 
house for his -wife’s love. . 

Ford. What! while you were there? 

Fal. While I was there. 

Ford. And did heseareh for you, and could not find you? 

Fal. You shall hear. As good luek would havé it, 
comes in one mistress Pave; gives intelligence of Ford’s 
approach; and by her invention, and Ford’s wife’s dis- 
traction, they conveyed me into a buek-basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket ! 

Fal. By the Lord, a buck-basket: rammed me in with 
foul shirts and smoeks. socks, foul stockings, and greasy 
napkins; that, master Brook, there was the rankest 


compound of villainous smell, that ever offended nostril, 

Ferd. And how long lay you there ? 

Fal. Nay, you shall hear, master Brook, what I have 
suffered, to bring this woman to evil for your good. 
Being thus crammed in the basket, a couple of Ford’s 
knaves, his hinds, were called forth by their mistress, 
to carry me in the name of foul clothes to Datchet- 
lane: they took me on their shoulders; met the jealous 
knave, their master, in the door, who asked them once 
or twice what they had in their basket. I quaked for 
fear, lest the lunatie knave would have searched it; 
but fate, ordaining he should be a cuckold, held his 
hand. Well; on went he for a search, and away went 
I for foul clothes. But mark the sequel, master Brook: 
I stiffered the pangs of three several deaths: first, an 
intolerable fright, to he detected with a jealous rotten 
beli-wether: next, to be compassed, like a good bilbo, 
in the cireumférence of a peck, hilt to point, heel to 
head: and then, to be stopped in, like a strong distil- 
lation, with stinking clothes that fretted in their own 
grease: think of that,—a man of my kidney,—think of 
that ; that am as subject to heat, as butter; a man of 
continual dissolution and thaw: it was a miracle, to 
*seape suffocation. And ‘in the height of this bath, 
when I was more than half stewed in grease, like a 
Dutch dish, to be thrown into the Thames, and cooled, 
glowing hot, in that surge, like a horse shoe; think of 
that,—hissing hot,—think of that, master Brook. 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, 1 am sorry that for my 
sake you have suffered all this. My suit, then, is des- 


perate ; youll undertake her no more? 


[Eait. | 


Fal. J marvel, I hear not of master Brook: he sent | 


| 
:4 
‘4 
i 
af 
if 
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Fal. Master Brook, I will be thrown into Atna, as I| 
have been into Thames, ere I will leave her thus. Her 
husband is this morning gone a birding: I have re-| 
ceived from her another embassy of meeting ; ’twixt 
eight and nine is the hour, master Brook. 

Ford. ’T is past eight already, sir. 

Fal. Is it? I will then address me to my appoint- 
ment. Come to me at your convenient leisure, and 
you shall know how I speed, and the conclusion shall 
be crowned with your enjoying her: adieu. You shall 


have her, master Brook; master Brook, you shall) 
euckold Ford. [ Exit. 


Ford. Hum: ha! is this a vision? is this a dream? 


LoGT 


SCENE I.—The Street. 

Enter Mrs. Pacs, Mrs. Quickiy, and WILLIAM. 

Mrs. Page. 1s he at master Ford’s already, think’st 
thou ? 

Quick. Sure he is, by this, or will be presently ; but 
truly, he is very courageous mad about his “throwing 
into the water. Mistress Ford desires you to come 
suddenly. 

Mrs. Page. 171 be with her by and by: I'll but 
bring my young man here to school. Look, where his 
master comes; ’tis a playing day, I see. 

Enter Sir Huew Evans. 
How now, sir Hugh! no school to-day ? 

Eva. No; master Slender is get’ the boys leave to 
play. 

Quick. Blessing of his heart ! 


pa; 


profits nothing in the world at his book: I pray you, 


ask him some questions in his aecidence. 


Eva. Come hither, William: hold up your head ;| ders ? 


come. 
Mrs. Page. Come on, sirrah: hold up your head 
answer your master; be not afraid. 
Eva. William, how many numbers is in nouns ? 
Will. Two. 


more, because they say, od 7s nouns. 


Will. Pulcher. 
Quick. Pole-cats! there are fairer things than pole 
eats, sure. 


peace.—What is lapis, William ? 
Will. Astone. — 
Eva. And what is a stone, William ? 
Will. A pebble. 


prain. 

Will. Lapis. 

Eva. That is good, William. 
that does lend articles? 

Will. Articles are borrowed of the pronoun; and b 
| thus declined, Singulariter, nominativo, hic, hec, hoc. 
| genitivo, hujus. 
| Will. Accusativo, hine. 


accusativ,, hing, hang, hog. 
Vyet: a0 1.78. 


2 Breeched, whipped. 3 Spry, quick. 


|: Eva. Leave your prabbles, 7oman.—What is the 


Mrs. Page. Sir Hugh, my husband says, my son 


Quick. Truly, I thought there had been one number 


Eva. Peace your tattlings !—~What is fair, William? 


Eva. You are a very simplieity ’oman: I pray you, 


Eva. No, it is lapis: I pray you remember in your 


What is he, William, 


Eva. Nominativo, lig, hag, hog ;—pray you, mark :| are you sure of your husband now! 
arr ie ia Sg . - 
Well, what is your accusative case? 


Eva, 1 pray you, have your remembrance, child ; 


Quick. Hang hog is Latin for bacon, I warrant you. 


do I sleep? Master Ford, awake ! awake, master 
Ford! there’s a hole made in your best coat, master 
Ford. This tis to be married: this ’t is to have linen, 
and buck-baskets.—Well, I will proclaim myself what 
I am: I will now take the lecher; he is at my house: 
he eannot scape me; ’tis impossible he should : he 
cannot creep into a half-penny purse, nor into a pepper- 
box; but, lest the devil that guides him should aid 
him, I will search impossible places. Though what } 
am I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not, shall 
not make me tame: if F have horns to make me mad, 
let the proverb go with me, I’ll be horn mad. 

[Extt. 


IV. 


focative case, William ? 

Wiil. O—vocaiivo, O. 

Eva. Remember, William ; foeative is, caret. 

Quick. And that’s a good root. 

Eva. ’Oman, forbear. 

| Mrs. Page. Peace! 

Eva. What is your genitive case plural, William? 
Will. Genitive ease? 

Eva. Ay. 

| Will. Genitive,—horum, harum, horum. 

Quick. Vengeance of Jenny’s case! fie on her 1 
Never name her child, if she be a whore. 

Eva. For shame, ’oman ! 

Quick. You do ill to teach the child sueh words.— 
He teaches him to hick and to hack, which they ‘ll do 
fast enough of themselves; and to eall horum,—fie 
upon you ! 

Eva. ?Oman, art thou lunatics? hast thou no under- 
standings for thy eases, and the numbers and the gen- 
Thou art as foolish Christian ereatures as 1} 
would desires. 

Mrs. Page. Pr’ythee hold thy peace. 

Eva. Show me now, William, some deelensions of 
your pronouns. 
Will: Forsooth, I have forgot. 

Eva. Tt is qut, que, quod ; if you ferget your quis, 
your ques, and your quods, you must be preecehes*. Go 
your ways, and play; go. 

Mrs. Page. He is a better scholar than I thought he 
- | was. 

Eva. He is a good sprag? memory. 
tress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Adieu, good sir Hugh. [Exit Str Hveu.| 
Get you home, boy.—Come, we stay too long. 


Farewell, mis- 


[Exeunt 


SCENE II.—A Room in Forp’s House. 
Enter Faustarr and Mrs. Foro. 

Fal. Mistress Ford, your sorrow, hath eaten up my 
sufferance. I see, you are obsequious in your love, 
and I profess requital to a hair’s breadth; not only, 
e| Mrs. Ford, in the simple office of love, but in all the 
accoutrement, complement, and ceremony of it. But 

9 

Mrs. Ford. He’s a birding, sweet sir John. 

Mrs. Page. [Within.] What hoa! gossip Ford! what 
hoa ! 

Mrs. Ford. Step into the chamber, sir John. 

[Exit FausTar¥. 
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Enter Mrs. Pace. 

Mrs. Page. How now, sweetheart! who’s at home 
besides yourself ? 

Mrs Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 

Mrs. Page. Indeed ? 

Mrs. Ford. No, certainly.—[Aside.] Speak louder. 

Mrs. Page. Truly, I am go glad you have nobody 
here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why ? 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband is in his old 
lunes again: he so takes on yonder with my husband; 
so rails against all married mankind ; so curses all Eve’s 
daughters, of what complexion soever; and so buffets 
himself on the forehead, crying, “‘ Peer-out, Peer-out ! ” 
that any madness I ever yet beheld seemed but tame- 
ness, civility, and patience, to this distemper he is in 
now. I am glad the fat knight is not here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, does he talk of him? 

Mrs. Page. Of none but him; and swears, he was 
carried out, the last time he searched for him, in a 
basket : protests to my husband he is now here, and 
hath drawn him and the rest of their company from 
their sport, to make another experiment of his sus- 
picion. But I am glad the knight is not here; now 
he shall see his own foolery. 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he, mistress Page? 

Mrs. Page. Hard by; at street end: he will be here 
anon. 

Mrs. Ford, 1 am undone! the knight is here. 

Mrs. Page. Why, then you are utterly shamed, and 
he’s but a dead man. What a woman are you !— 
Away with him, away with him: better shame, than 
murder. 

Mrs. Ford. Which way should he go? how should I 
bestow him? Shall I put him into the basket again ? 

Re-enter Faustarr in fright.) 

Fal. No, 1711 come no more in the basket. 
not go out, ere he come? 

Mrs. Page. Alas, three of master Ford’s brothers 
watch the door with pistols, that none shall issue out ; 
otherwise you might slip away ere he came. But what 
make you here? 

Fal. What shall I do?—I’ll creep up into the chim- 
ney. 

Mrs. Ford. There they always use to discharge their 
birding-pieces. Creep into the kiln-hole. 

Fal. Where is it ? 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my word. Neither 
press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an 
abstract for the remembrance of such places, and goes 
to them by his note; there is no hiding you in the 
house. 

‘al. Ill go out, then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out in your own semblance, 
you die, sir John. Unless you go out disguised,— 

Mrs. Ford. How might we disguise him? 

Mrs. Page. Alas the day! I know not. There is 
no woman’s gown big egough for him; otherwise, he 
might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so 
escape. 

Fal. Good hearts, devise something: any extremity, 
rather than a mischief. 

Mrs. Ford. My maid’s aunt, the fat woman of Brent- 
ford, has a gown above. 

Mrs. Page. On my word it will serve him; she’s as 
big as he is: and there’s her thrum’d hat, and her 
muffler too.—Run up, sir John. 

Mrs. Ford.’Go, go, sweet sir John: mistress Page 
and I will look some linen for your head. 


May I 


-in fright: notinf.e. 2? Gang. 


Mrs. Page. Quick, quick: we/’ll come dress you 
Mrs. Ford. 1 would my husband would meet him in 


ford ; he swears, she’s a witch; forbade her my house, 
and hath threatened to beat her. 

Mrs. Page. Heaven guide him to thy husband’s 
cudgel, and the devil guide his cudgel afterwards ! 

Mrs. Ford. But is my husband coming ? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadness, is he; and talks of 
the basket too, howsoever he hath had intelligence. 

Mrs. Ford. Well try that; for 1711 appoint my men 
to carry the basket again, to meet him at the door with 
it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he 7 be here presently: let’s 
go dress him like the witch of Brentford. 


do with the basket. 
straight. [ Exit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest varlet ! we cannot 
misuse him enough. 

We ’ll leave a proof, by that which we will do, 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too: 

We do not act, that often jest and laugh ; 

’T is old but true, “ Still swine cat all the draff.” 

[ Exit. 
Re-enter Mrs. Forp, with two Servants. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again on your 
shoulders: your master is hard at door; if he bid you 
set it down, obeyhim. Quickly; despatch. 

1 Serv. Come, come, take it up. 

2 Serv. Pray heaven, it be not full of knight again. 

1 Serv. I hope not; I had as lief bear so much lead. 

Enter Forp, Pace, Suattow, Carus, and Sir Hue 
Evans. 

Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, master Page, have 

you any way then to unfool me again?—Set down the 


basket !—O you panderly rascals! there ’s a knot, a 
ging’, a pack, a conspiracy against me: now shall the 
devil be shamed—What, wife, I say? Come, come 
forth: behold what honest clothes you send forth to 
bleaching. 


to go loose any longer ; you must be pinioned. 


dog. 
Shal. Indeed, master Ford, this is not well; indeed. 
Enter Mrs. Forn. 


mistress Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her 
husband.—I suspect without cause, mistress, do I ? 

Mrs: Ford. Heaven be my witness, you do, if you 
suspect me in any dishonesty. 

Ford, Well said, brazen-face ; hold it out.—Come 
forth, sfrrah. [Pulls the Clothes out, and throws them 
all over the stage. 

Page. This passes ! 


alone. 

Ford. 1 shall find you anon. 

Eva. ’T is unreasonable. Will you take up your 
wife’s clothes? Come away. 

Ford. Empty the basket, I say. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, man, why,— 


‘conveyed out of my house yesterday in this basket: 
why may not he be there again? In my house I am 


3 The rest of the direction not in f. e. 


straight ; put on the gown the while.’ [Exit Farsrarr. | 


this shape: he cannot abide the old woman of Brent- | 


Mrs: Ford. ll first direet my men, what they shall | 
Go up, 1’ll bring linen for him | 


[Exit | 


basket, villains —Somebody call my wife.—Youth in a | 


Page. Why, this passes! Master Ford, you are not | 


Eva. Why, this is lunaties: this is mad as a mad | 


Ford. So say I too, sir —Come hither, mistress Ford; | 


Mrs. Ford. Are you not ashamed? let the clothes | 


Ford. Master Page, as I am a man, there was one | 
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| sure he is: my intelligence is true; my jealousy is! 
reasonable.—Pluck me out all the linen. 

| Mrs. Ford. If you find a man there, he shall die a! 
| flea’s death. [ All Clothes thrown out.! 
| Page. Here’s no man. | 
’ Shal. By my fidelity, this is not well, master Ford ; 
this wrongs you. 

Eva. Master Ford, you must pray, and not follow 
this is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, he’s not here I seek for. 

Page. No, nor no where else, but in your brain. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one time: if I 
find not what I seek, show no colour for my extremity, | 
let me for ever be your table-sport ; let them say of 
me, ‘‘As jealous as Ford, that searched a hollow} 
walnut for his wife’s leoman?.” Satisfy me once more ; 
once more search with me. 

Mrs. Ford. What hoa! mistress Page! come you, 
| and the old woman, down ; my husband will come into 
| 
1 


the. chamber, 

Ford. Old woman! What old woman’s that? 

My s. Ford. Why, it is my maid’s aunt of Brentford. 
| Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ? 
| Have I not fort nid her my house? She comes of 
errands, does she? We are simple men; we do not 
know what’s brought to pass under the profession of 
fortune-telling. She works by charms, by spells, by 
| the figure, and tat daubery as this is; beyond our 
clement: we know nothing—Come down, you witch, 
you hag you; come down I say. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband.—Good gen- 
| tlemen, let him not strike the old woman. 

Enter Fatstarr in Women’s Clothes, led by Mrs. Pace. 

Mrs. Page. Come, mother Prat ; come, give me your 
hand. 

Ford. 1711 prat her—Out of my door, you witch ! 
[beats him] you rag, you baggage, you polecat, you 
ronyon? ! out! out! I’ conjure you, I ll fortune-tell 
you. [Exit Faustarr. 

Mrs. Page. Are you not ashamed! I think, you 
have killed the poor woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it—'T is a goodly credit 
for you. 

Ford. Hang her, witeh ! 

Eva. By yea and nay, I think, the ’oman is a witch 
indeed ; I like not when a oman has a great peard; | 
spy a great peard under her muffler. 


Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen? I beseech you, 
follow: sce but the issue of my jealousy. If I ery out 


thus upon no trail, never trust me when I open again. 
Page. Let’so bey his humour a little farther. Come, 
genilemen. | E ‘count Forn, Pacer, Suattow. and Ev ANS. 
Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most pitifully. 
Mrs. Ford. Nay, by the mass, that he did not; he 
beat him most unpitifully, methought. 
Mrs. Page. \’ll have the eudgel hallowed, and hung 
o’er the altar; it hath done meritorious serviced. 
Mrs. Ford. What think you? May we, with the 
warrant of womanhood, and the witness of a good con- 
science, pursue him with any farther revenge ? 
Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness, is, sure, seared | 
out of him: if the devil have him not in fee simple, 
with fine and recovery, he will never, I think, im the 
way of waste, attempt us again. 
Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how we have 
served him? 
Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but to scrape 
the figures out of your husband’s brains. If they can | 


shall be any farther afflicted, we two will still be -the 

ministers. 

Mrs. Ford. 111 warrant, they “Il have him publicly 

shamed, and, methinks, there would be no period to 

the jest. Should he not be publicly shamed ? 

—— Page. Come, to the forge with it, then shape 
: I would not have things cool, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IlJ.—A Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Host and Barpouru. 


Bard. Sir, the Germans desire to have three of your 
horses : the duke himself will be to-morrow at court, 
and they are going to meet him. 

Host. What duke should that be, comes so secretly ? 
I hear not of him in the court. Let me speak with 
the gentlemen ; they: speak English ? 

Bard. Ay, sir; I’ll eall them to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses, but I’11 make 
them pay; I’ll sauce them: they have had my house 
a week at command; I have turned away my other 
guests: they must come off? ; ; I’lsauce them. Come. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Room in Fornp’s House. 


Enter Pace, Forp, Mrs. Pacr, Mrs. Forp, and 
Sir Hueu Evans. 
Eva. ’T is one of the pest discretions of a ’oman as 
ever I did look upon. 
Page. And did he send you both these letters at an 
instant ? 
Mrs. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 
Ford. Pardon me, wife. Henceforth do what thou 
wilt ; 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold, 
Than thee with wantonness; now doth thy honour 
stand, : 
In him that was of late a heretic, 
As firm as faith. 


Page. 'T is well, ’tis well; no more. 


|Be n ot as extreme in submis ssion, 


As in offence ; 

But let our plot go forward : let our wives 

Yet once again, to make us public sport, 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 

Where we may take him, and disgrace him for it. 
Ford. There is no better way than that they spoke of. 
Page. How ? to send him word they 11 meet him in 
the park at midnight? fie, fie! he ’ll never come. 

Eva. You see,° he has been thrown into the rivers, 
and has been gr ievously peaten, as an old ’oman ; me- 
thinks, there should be terrors in him, that he should 
not come; methinks, his flesh is punished, he shall 
have no desires. 

Page. So think I too. 

Mrs. Ford. Devise but how youll use him when he 

comes, 
And let us iwo devise to bring him thither. 

Mrs. Page. There is an ald tale goes, that Herne 

the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great raged horns ; 
And there he blasts the trees, and takes® the cattle ; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner. 
You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know, 
|The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Received, and did deliver to our age, 


find in their hearts the poor unvirtuous fat knight 


INotinf.e. 2 Lover; also used for mistress, 3 Fr. 


rogue, for scurf. 


| This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 


4 come down. ‘Ssay: inf.e. © possesses. 
y Pp 
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Page. Why, yet there want not many, that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak. 
But what of this ? 
Mrs. Ford. Marry, this is our devise ; 
That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis’d like Herne, with huge horns on his head. 
Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he’ll come, 
And in this shape: when you have brought him thither, 
What shall be done with him? what is your plot? 
Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought upon, 
and thus. 
Nan Page my daughter, and my little son, 
And three or four more of their growth, we’ll dress 
Like urchins, ouphes', and fairies, green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Upon a sudden, 
As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met, 
Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once 
With some diffused? song: upon their sight, 
We two in great amazedness will fly: 
Then, let them all encirele him about, 
And, fairy-like, to-pinch® the unclean knight ; 
And ask him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread, 
In shape profane. 
Mrs. Ford. And till he tell the truth, 
Let the supposed fairies pinch him soundly, 
And burn him with their tapers. 
Mrs. Page. The truth being known, 
We'll all present ourselves, dis-horn the spirit, 
And mock him home to Windsor. 
Ford. The children must 
Be practised well to this, or they ’ll ne’er do’t. 
Eva. I will teach the children their behaviours; and 
I will be like a jack-an-apes also, to burn the knight 
with my taber. 
Ford. That will be excellent. 
vizards. 
Mrs. Page. My Nan shall be the queen of all the 
fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 
Page. That silk will I go buy ;—[Aszde.]}, and in 
that time 
Shall master Slender steal my Nan away, 
And marry her at Eton. [To-them.] Go, send to 
Falstaff straight. 
Ford. Nay, Ill to him again in name of Brook ; 
Hell tell me all his purpose. Sure, he’ll come. 
Mrs. Page. Fear not you that. Go, get us properties, 
And tricking for our fairies. 
Eva. Let us about it: it is admirable pleasures, and 
fery honest knaveries. 
[Exeunt Pace, Forp, and Evans. 
Mrs. Page. Go, mistress Ford, 
Send Quickly to sir John, to know his mind. 
[Exit Mrs. Forp, 
Ill to the doctor: he hath my good will, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot ; 
And him my husband best of all affects: 
The doctor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at court: he, none but he, shall have her, 
Though twenty thousand worthier come to aah 
Exit. 


SCENE V.—A Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Host and Simpue. 
Host. What wouldst thou have, boor? what, thick- 
skin? speak, breathe, discuss ; brief, short, quick, snap. 
1 Elves. 


I’ll go buy them 


2 Irregular. 3 Be-pinch. *1:inf.e. Sor: inf.e. 


Sim. Marry, sir, I come,to speak with sir John Fal- 
staff from master Slender. 

Host. There’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his 
standing-bed, and truckle-bed : ’t is painted about with 
the story of the prodigal; fresh and new. Go, knock 
and call; he’ll speak like an Anthropophaginian unto 
thee: knock, I say. 

Sim. There’s an old woman, a fat woman, gone up 
into his chainber: I’ll be so bold as stay, sir, till she 
come down; [come to speak with her, indeed. 

Host. Ha! a fat woman? the knight may be robbed: 
17 call—Bully knight! Bully sir John! speak from 
thy lungs military; art thou there? it is thine host, 
thine Ephesian, calls. 

Fal. [Above.| How now, mine host ? 

Host. Here’s a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming 
down_of thy fat woman. Let her descend, bully, let 
her descend: my chambers dare honourable: fie! pri- 
vacy? fie! 

Enter Faustarr. 

Fal. There was, mine host, an old fat woman even 
now with me, but she’s gone. 

Sim. Pray you, sir, was’t not the wise woman of 
Brentford ? 

Fal. Ay, marry, was it, muscle-shell: what would 
you with her? 

Sim. My master, sir, my master Slender, sent to her, 
seeing her go through the streets, to know, sir, whether 
one Nym, sir, that beguiled him of a chain, had the 
chain, or no. 

Fal. I spake with the old woman about it. 

Sim. And what says she, I pray, sir? 

Fal. Marry, she says, that the very same man that 
beguiled master Slender of his chain, cozened him 
of it. 

Sim. I would I could have spoken with the woman 
herself: I had other things to have spoken with her, 
too, from him. 

Fal. What are they? let us know. 

Host. Ay, come; quick. « 

Fal. You* may not conceal them, sir. 

Host. Conceal them, and® thou diest. 

Sim. Why, sir, they were nothing but about mistress 
Anne Page; to know, if it were my master’s fortune to 
have her, or no. 

Fal. ’T is, ’tis his fortune. 

Sem. What, sir? 

Fal. To have her,—or no. 
told me so. 

Sim. May I be bold to say so, sir ? 

Fal. Ay, sir, tike, who more’ bold ? 

Sim. I thank your worship. I shall make my mas- 
ter glad with these tidings. [Exit SIMPLE, 

Host. Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, sir John. 
Was there a wise woman with thee ? 

Fal. Ay, that there was, mine host; one, that hath 
taught me more wit than ever I learned before in my 
life: and I paid nothing for it neither, but was paid 
for-my learning. 


Go; say, the woman 


Enter BarDoLPH. 

Bard. -Out, alas, sir! cozenage; mere cozenage ! 

Host. Where be my horses? speak well of them, 
varletto. 

Bard. Run away with by® the cozeners ; for so soon as 
I came beyond Eton, they threw me off from behind one 
of them in a slough of mire; and set spurs, and away, 
like three German deyils, three Doctor Faustuses. 

Host. They are gone but to meet the duke, villain. 
Do not say, they be fled; Germans are honest men. 


6 Not in f. e. 
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Enter Sir Huew Evans. 

Eva. Where is mine host ? 

Host. What is the matter, sir? 

Eva. Have a care of your entertainments: there is 
a friend of mine come to town tells me, there is three 
couzin germans, that has cozened all the hosts of Read- 
ings, of Maidenhead, of Colebrook, of horses and money. 
I tell you for good will, look you: you are wise, and 
full of gibes and vlouting-stogs, and ’t is not convenient 
you should be cozened. Fare you well. : 

: [ Exit. 


, Enter Doctor Catus. 

Caius. Vere is mine Host de Jarretiére ? 

Host. Here, master doctor, in perplexity, and doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caius. I cannot tell vat is dat; but it is tell-a me, 
dat you make grand preparation for a duke de Jar- 
many: by my trot, dere is no duke, dat de court is 
know to come. I tell you for good vill: adieu. 

[ Exit. 

Host. Hue and ery, villain! go.—Assist me, knight ; 
I am undone.—Fly, run, hue and ery, villain! I am 
undone ! 

[Exeunt Host and BarpoupH. 

Fal. I would all the world might be cozened, for I 
have been cozened and beaten too. If it should come 
to the ear of the court how | have been transformed, 
and how my transformation hath been washed and eud- 
gelled, they would melt me out of my fat, drop by drop, 
and liquor fishermen’s boots with me: I warrant, they 
would whip me with their fine wits, till I were as crest- 
fallen as a dried pear. I never prospered since I for- 
swore myself at primero.’ Well, if my wind were but 
long enough,? I would pray and repent. 

Enter Mistress QUICKLY. 
Now, whence come you? 

Quick. From the two parties, forsooth. 

Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam the other, 
and so they shall be both bestowed. I have suffered 


stancy of man’s disposition is able to bear. 

Quick. And have not they suffered? Yes, I war- 
rant; speciously one of them: mistress Ford, good 
heart, is beaten black and blue, that you cannot see a 
white spot about her. 

Fal. What tell’st thou me of black and blue? I 
was beaten myself into all the colours of the rainbow ; 
and I was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Brentford ; but that my admirable dexterity of’wit, my 
counterfeiting the action of an old woman, deliver’d 
me, the knave constable had set me i’ the stocks, i’ 
the common stocks, for a witch. 

Quick. Sir, let me speak with you in your chamber; 
you shall hear how things go, and, I warrant, to your 
content. Here is a letter will say somewhat. Good 
hearts ! what ado here is to bring you together. Sure, 
one of you does not serve heaven well, that you are so 
crossed. 


Fal. Come up into my chamber. [ Exeunt. 


: ie ; | And in that habit, when Slender sees his time 
more for their sakes, more, than the villainous incon- | 


|She shall go with him :—her mother hath intended, 


SCENE VI.—Another Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Fenton and Host. 


Host. Master Fenton, talk not to me; my mind is 
heavy ; I will give over all. 

Fent. Yet hear me speak. Assist me in my purpose, 
And, as I am a gentleman, I’ 1] give thee 
A hundred pound in gold more than your loss. 

Host. J will hear you, master Fenton; and I will, 
at the least, keep your counsel. 

Fent. From time to time I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page ; 
Who, mutually, hath answer’d my affection 
(So far forth as herself might be her chooser) 
Even to my wish. I have a letter from her 
Of such contents as you will wonder at; 
The mirth whereof so larded with my matter, 
That neither, singly, can be manifested, 
Without the show of both ;—wherein fat Falstaff 
Hath a great scene: the image of the jest 

[Showing the Letter, 

I’1] show you here at large. Hark, good mine Host: 
To-night at Herne’s oak, just ’twixt twelve and one, 
Must my sweet Nan present the fairy queen; 
The purpose why, is here; in which disguise, 
While other jests are something rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Immediately to marry: she hath consented. 
Now, sir, 
Her mother, even strong against that match; 
And firm for Dr. Caius, hath appointed 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away, 
While other sports are tasking of their minds, 
And at the deanery, where a priest attends, 
Straight marry her: to this her mother’s plot 
She, seemingly obedient, likewise hath 
Made promise to the doctor.—Now, thus it rests: 
Her father means she shall be all in white; 


To take her by the hand, and bid her go, 


The better to denote her to the doctor, 
(For they must all be mask’d and vizarded) 
That quaint in green she shall be loose enrob’d 
With ribands pendant, flaring ’bout her head ; 
And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe, 
To pinch her by the hand, and on that token 
The maid hath given consent to go with him: 

Host. Which means she to deceive? father or 

mother ? 

Fent. Both, my good host, to go along with me: 
And here it rests,—that you ’ll procure the vicar 
|'To stay for me at church *twixt twelve and one, 
And in the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Host. Well, husband your device: I’Il to the vicar. 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest. 

Fent. So shall I evermore be bound to thee ; 


) 


Besides, I’1l make a present recompense. [ Exeunt. 


AsO Tack ; 


SCENE I.—A Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Faustarr and Mrs. Quicxty. 


Fal. Pr’ythee, no more pratiling;—go:—I’ll hold. 


1A game of cards. 


2 to say my prayers from the quartos: in f. 


This is the third time; I hope, good luck lies in ddd 
numbers. Away, go. They say, there is divinity in 
odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death.—- 
Away. 


8. 


-——— 
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Quick. I’1l provide you a chain, and I’1l do what I 
can to get you a pair of horns. 

Fal. Away, I BAY. ; time wears; hold up your head, 
and mince.* [Exit Mrs. QUICKLY. 
Enter Forp. 

How now, master Brook! Master Brook, the matter 
will be known to-night or never. Be you'in the Park 
about midnight, at Herne’s oak, and you shall see 
wonders. 

Ford. Went you net to her yesterday, sir, as you 
told me you had appointed ? 

Fal. I went to her, master Brook, as you see, like a 
poor old man; but T came from her, master Brook, 
like a poor old woman. That same knaive, Ford her 
husband, hath the finest mad devil of jealousy in him, 
master Br rook, that ever governed frenzy. I will tell 
you.—He be at me grievously, in the shape of a woman ; 
for in the shape “of men, master Brook, I fear not 
Goliah with a weaver’s s beam, because I know also, 
life is a shuttle. J am in haste : go along with me; 
1’ tell you all, master Brook. Since I plucked geese, 
played truant, and whipped top, I knew not what it 
was to be beaten, till lately. Follow me: I’ll tell you 
strange things of this knave Ford, on whom to-night I 
will be rev enged, and I will deliv er his wife into your 
hand. —Follow. Strange things in hand, master Brook: 
follow. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IJ.—Windsor Park. 
Enter Pacr, SHALLow, and SLENDER. 


Page. Come, come: we'll couch 7’ the castle- ditch, 
till we see the light of our fairies—Remember, son 
Slender, my daughter. 

Slen. Ay, forsooth; I have spoke with her, and we 
have a nay-word, how to know one another, I come 
to her in white, and ery “mum ;” she cries, ‘“ budget,” 
and by that we know one another. 

Shal. That’s good too; but what needs either your 
“mum,” or her “budget ”” the white will decipher her 
well cnough—It hath struck ten o’clock. 

Page. The night is dark; light and spirits will 
become it well. Heaven prosper our sport! No man 
means evil but the devil, and we shall know him by 
his horns. Let’s away; follow me. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IlI.—The Street in Windsor. 
Enter Mrs. Pacn, Mrs. Forp, and Dr. Catus. 


Mrs. Page. Master Doctor, my daughter is in green: 
when you see your time, take her by the hand, away 
with her to the deanery, and dispatch it quickly. Go 
before into the park: we two must go together. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do. “Adieu. 

Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Exit Carus s.] My 
husband = ll not rejoice so much at the abuse of Fal- 
staff, as he will chafe ati the doctor’s marrying my 
daughter : but ‘tis no matter; better a little chiding, 
than a great deal of heart-break. 

Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now, and her troop of 
fairies ? and the Welch devil, Evans? 

Mrs. Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by 
Herne’s oak, with obseured lights; which, at the very 
instant of Falstaff’s and our meeting, they will at once 
display to the night. 

Mrs. Ford. That cannot choose but amaze him. 

Mrs. Page. If he be not amazed, he will be mocked ; 
if he be amazed, he willevery way be mocked. 

Mrs. Ford. We'll betray him finely. 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsters, and their 

lechery, 


1 Walk (mincingly.) _? Hugh: inf.e. 3% Buck sent for a bribe. 


Those that betray them do no treachery. 
Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on: to the oak, to the 
oak ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Windsor Park. 
Enter Sir Hue Evans, and Fairies. 

Eva. Trib, trib, fairies: come; and remember your 
parts. Be pold, I pray you; follow me into the pit, 
and when I give the watch~-’ords, do as I pid you. 
Come, come; trib, trib. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Park. 

Enter Faustarr, disguised, with a Buck's Head on. 

Fal. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; the 
minute draws on. Now, the hot-blooded gods assist 
me !—remember, Jove, thou wast a bull for thy Eu- 
ropa; love set on thy horns. —O powerful love! ! that, 
in some réspects, makes a beast a man, in some other, 
a man a beast.—You were also, Jupiter, a swan, for 
the love of Leda: O, omnipotent love ! how near the 
god drew to the complexion of a goose !—A fault done 
a beastly fault ! 
and then either fault in ‘the eiiaes of a fowl: 
think on’t, Jove ; a foul fault. When gods have hot 
backs, what shall poor men do? For me, I am here 
a, Windsor stag ; g; and the fattest, I think, 1’ ’the forest : 
send me a cool rut-time, Jove, or who can blameme to 
piss my tallow ? Who comes here? my doe? 

Enter Mrs. Forp and Mrs. Paez. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John? art thou there, my deer? my 
male deer ? 

Fal. My doe with the black seut »—_Let the sky 
rain potatoes; let it thunder to the tune of “Green 
Sleeves ;” hail kissing-comfits, and snow eringoes ; let 
there come a tempest of provocation, I will shelter me 
here. [Embracing her. 

Mrs. Ford.. Mistress Page is come with me, sweet- 
heart. 

Fal. Divide me like a bribe-buck,*? each a haunch : 
Iewill keep my sides to myself, my shoulders for the 
fellow of this walk, and my horns I bequeath your 
husbands. Am I a woodman? ha! Speak I like 
Herne the hunter ?—Why, now is Cupid a child of 
conscience; he makes restitution. As I am a true 
spirit, welcome. [Noise within. 

Mrs. Page. Alas! what noise ? 

Mrs. F ord. Heaven forgive our sins! 

Fal. What should this be? 

My 

ay ee Away, away ! [They run off. 
Fal. 1 think, the devil will not have me damned, 

lest the oil that is in me should set hell on fire ; he 

would never else cross me thus. 

Enter Sir Hucu Evans, like a Satyr ; Mrs. QuicKLY, 
and PistoL; ANNE Pace, as the Fairy Queen, at- 
tended by her brother and ‘others, dressed lake fairies, 
with waxen tapers on their heads. 

Queen. Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

You moonshine revellers, and shades of night, » 

You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny, 

Attend your office, and your quality. 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names : silence, you airy toys! 
Cricket, to Windsor chimneys when thoust leapt,* 
Where fires thou find’st unrak’d, and hearths unswept, 
There pinch the maids as blue ‘as bilberry : 

Our radiant queen hates sluts, and sluttery, 

Fal. They are fairies ; he, that speaks to them. 

shall die : [To himself. u 


4shalt thou leap. 5 Not inf. e. 
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No man. their works must eye. 
[Lies down upon his face. 
Eva. Where’s Bead?—Go you, and where you find 
a maid, ; 
That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said, 
Rouse! up the organs of her fantasy, 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy ; 
But those that? sleep, and think not on their sins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, batks, shoulders, sides, and shins. 
Queen. About, about ! 
Search Windsor castle, elves, within and out > 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room, 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom, 
In state as wholesome, as in state ’t is fit ; 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 
The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm, and every precious flower : 
Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 
With loyal blazon, ever more be blest ! 
And nightly, meadow-fairies, look, you sing, 
Like to the Garter’s compass, in a ring: 
Th’ expressure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see ; 
And, Honi soit qui mal y pense, write, 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and white ; 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee : 
Fairies, use flowers for their charactery. 
Away! disperse! but, till ’t is one o’elock, 
Our dance of custom, round about the oak 
Of Herne the hunter, let us not forget. 
Eva, Lock hand in hand ; yourselves in order set ; 
And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be, 
To guide our measure round about the tree. 
But, stay! I'smell a man of middle earth. 
Fal. Heavens defend me from that Welsh fairy, lest 
he transform me to a piece of cheese! —_— [To himself.* 
Pist. Vile worm, thou wast o’er-lcok’d* even in thy 
birth. 
Queen. With trial-fire touch me his finger-end : 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend, 
And turn him to no pain ; but if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 
Pist. A trial! come. 
Eva. Come, will this wood take fire ? 
[They burn him with their tapers. 


J7ll wink and couch. 


Fal. Oh, oh, oh! 

Queen. Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire ! 
About him, fairies, sing a scornful rhyme ; 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time: 

Sona, by one. 

Fie on sinful fantasy ! 

Fie on lust and luxury ! 

Lust is but a bloody fire, 

Kindled with unchaste desire, 

Fed in heart ; whose flames aspire, 

As thoughts do blow them higher and higher. 

Cyorvs. 

Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villainy ; 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 

Till candles, and star-light, and moon-shine be out. 
During this song, the fairies pinch Faustarr : Doctor 

Carus comes one way, and steals away a fairy in green; 

SLENDER another way, and takes off a fairy in white; 

and FENton comes, and steals away ANNE Pacer. A 

noise of hunting is made within. ~All the fairies run 

away. Fausrarr pulls off his buck’s head, and rises. 


lraise: infie. 2as:inf.e. 3Notinfve. 


lecheries and iniquity. 6 A‘fvol’s cap of frieze, 


4 Bewitched, 


Enter Pacz, Forp, Mrs. Pacer, and Mrs. Forp. 
lay hold of him. 

Page. Nay, do not fly: I think, we have mateh’d 

you now. 
Will none but Herne the hunter serve your turn ? 

Mrs. Page. 1 pray you ecme; hold up the jest no 

lhigher.—> 
Now, good Sir John, how like you Windsor wives ? 
See you these, husband? do not these fair yokes 
Become the forest better than the town ? 

Ford. Now, sir, who’s a cuckold now !—Master 
Brook, Falstaff ’s a knave, a cuckoldly knave ; here are 
hiss horns, master Brook: and, master Brook, he hath 
enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but his buck-basket, his 
cudgel, and #wenty pounds of money, which must be 
paid to master Brook: his.horses are arrested for it, 
master Brook. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill-luck ; we could 
never meet. I will never take you for my love again, 
but I will always count you my deer. 

Fal. I do begin to perceive, that I am made an ass. 

Ford. Ay, and an ox too; both the proofs are 
extant. 

Fal. And these are not fairies! Iwas three or four 
times in the thought, they were not fairies; and yet 
the guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprise of my 
powers, drove the grossness of the foppery into a re- 
ceived belief, in despite of the teeth of all rhyme and 
reason, that they were fairies. See now, how wit may 
be made a Jack-a-lent, when ’t is upon ill employment ! 

Eva. Sir John Falstaff, serve Got, and leave your 
desires, and fairies will not pinse you. 

Ford, Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Eva. And leave you your jealousies too, I pray you: 

Ford. 1 will never mistrust my wife again, till thou 
art able to woo her in good English. 

Fal: Have I laid my brain in the sun, and dried it, 
that it wants matter to prevent so gross o’er-reaching 
as this? Am I ridden with 2 Welch goat too? shall 
I have a coxcomb of frize ?* ’T is time I were choked 
with a piece of toasted cheese. 

Eva. Seese is not good to give putter: your pelly is 
all putter. : 

Fal. Seese and putter! have I lived to stand at 
the taunt of one that makes fritters of English? This 
is enough to be,the decay of lust, and late-walking, 
through the realm. 

Mrs. Page. Why, Sir John, do you think, though we 
would have thrust virtue out of our hearts by the head 
and shoulders, and have given ourselves without scruple 
to hell, that ever the devil could have made you our 
delight ? 

Ford. What, a hog-pudding ? a bag of flax ? 

Mrs. Page. A puffed man? : 

Page. Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable entrails ? 

Ford. And one that is as slanderous as Satan? 

Page. And as poor as Job? 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife? 

Eva. And given to fornications, and to taverns, and 
sack, and wine, and metheglins, and to drinkings, and 
swearings, and starings, pribbles and prabbles ? 

Fal. Well, I am your theme: you have the start of 
me ; I am dejected; I am not able to answer the Welch 
flannel. Ignorance itself is a plummet o’er me: use 
me as you will. 

Ford. Marry, sir, we ’ll bring you to Windsor, to one 
master Brook, that you have cozened of money, to 
whom you should have been a pander : over and above 


They 


5 Malone adds, from the quarto :—Eva. It is right, indeed, he is full of 


SCENE V. 
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that you have suffered, I think, to repay that money 
will be:a biting a afiliction.? 

Page. Yet be cheerful, knight: thou shalt eat a pos- 
set to-night at my house ; where I will desire thee to 
laugh at my wife, that now laughs at thee. Tell her, 
master Slender hath married her daughter. 

Mrs. Page. Doctors doubt that: if Anne Page be my 
daughter, she is, by this, doctor Caius’ wife. [Aszde. 
Enter SLENDER, crying. 

Slen. Whoo, ho! ho! father Page ! 

Page. Son, how now! how now, son! have you 
despatched ? 

Slen. Despatched !—I’l] make the best in Glouces- 
tershire know on’t ; would I were hanged, la, else. 

Page. Of what, son ? 

Slen. I came yonder at Eton to marry mistress Anne 
Page, and she’s a great lubberly boy: if it had not 
been i? the church, I would have swinged him, or he 
should have swingéed me. If I did not think it had 
been Anne Page, would I might never stir, and ’tis a 
post-master’s s boy. 

Page. Upon my life, then, you took the wrong. 

Slen. What need you tell me that? I think so, 
when I took a boy for a girl: if I had been married 
to him, for all he was in woman’s apparel, I would not 
have had him. 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not I tell 
you, how you should know my daughter by her gar- 
ments ? 

Slen. I wi ent to her in white, and cried “ mum,’ 
and she eried “ budget,” as Anne and J had hone 
and yet it was not Amne, but a post-master’s boy. 

Mrs. Page. Good George, be not angry: I knew of 
your purpose ; turned my daughter into green ; and, 
indeed, she is now with the docior at the deanery, and 
there married. 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Caius. Vere is mistress Page? By gar, I am co- 

zened; I ha’ married un gargan, a boy ; un parsan, by 
gar, a boy: it is not Anne Page; by gar, I am 
cozened. 

Mrs. Page. Why, did you take her in green? 


1 The quartos here have— 
Mrs. Ford. Nay, husband, let that go to make amends : 
Forgive that sum and so we ’Ill all be friends, 
Ford. Well, here ’s my hand: all’s forgiven at last. 
Fal. It hath cost me well: I have been well pinched and wash'd, 
2 title; infie. 
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Caius. Ay, by gar, and ’t is a boy: by gar, Ill raise 
all Windsor. [Exit Carus. 
Ford. This is strange. Who hath got the right Anne ? 
Page. My heart misgives me. Here comes master 

Fenton. 

Enter Frnton and ANNE Pace. 

How now, master Fenton ! [They kneel. 
Anne. Pardon, good father! good my mother, pardon. 
Page. Now, mistress; how chance you went not 

with master Slender ? 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master doctor, 
maid ? 
Fent. You do amaze her: hear the truth of it. 

You would have married her most shamefully, 

Where there was no proportion held in love. 

The truth is, she and J, long since contracted, 

Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us. 

The offence is holy that she hath committed ; 

And this deceit loses the name of craft, 

Of disobedienee, or unduteous guile,’ 

Since therein she doth evitate and shun 

A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 
Ford. Stand not amaz’d: here is no remedy.— 

In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state : 

Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 

Fal. I am glad, though you have ta’en a special 
stand to strike at me, that your arrow hath glanced. 
Page. Well, what remedy? Fenton, heaven give 
thee joy. 
What cannot be eschew’d must be embrac’d. 


Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are 
chas’d. 

Mrs, Page. Well, I will muse no farther —Master 
Fenton, 


Heaven give you many, many merry days.— 
Good husband, let us every one go home, 
And laugh this sport o’er by a country fire ; 
Sir John and all, 
Ford. Let it be so.—Sir John, 
To master Brook you yet shall hold your word ; 
For he, to-night, shall lie with mistress Ford. [Ezewnt, 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


DRAMATIS 


VincenTI0, the Duke. 
AnGELO, the Deputy. 
Escauvs, an ancient Lord. 
Cxavpio, a young Gentleman. 
Lucio, a Fantastic. 

Two other like Gentlemen. 
Provost. 

eS, Two Friars. 
PETER, 

A Justice. 

Exzow, a simple Constable. 


PERSON 


Frotu, a foolish Gentleman. 
Clown. 

ABHORSON, an Executioner. 
BaRNARDINE, a dissolute Prisoner. 


IsaBELLA, sister to Claudio. 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo. 
JuLiet, beloved of Claudio. 
Francisca, a Nun, 

MisTRESS OVER-DONE, a Bawd. 


Lords, Gentlemen, Guards, Officers, and other Attendants. 
SCENE, Vienna. 


A. CTY ake 


SCENE I.—An Apartment in the Duxn’s Palace. 
Enter Duxe, Escatvus, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke. Escalus ! 

Escal. My lord. 

Duke. Of government the properties to unfold, 
Would seem in me +’ affect speech and discourse ; 
Since I am apt’ to know, that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you: then, no more remains 
But add? to your sufficiency your worth,® 
And let them work. The nature of our people, 
Our city’s institutions, and the terms 
For common justice, y’ are as pregnant in 
As art and practice hath enriched any 
That we remember. There is our commission, 

[ Giving it.* 
From which we would not have you warp.—Call hither, 
I say, bid come before us Angelo.—[ Exit an Attendant. 
What figure of us think you he will bear? 
For, you must know, we have with special soul 
Elected him our absence to supply, 
Lent him our terror, drest him with our Jove, 
And given his deputation all the organs 
Of our own power. What think you of it? 

Escal. If any in Vienna be of worth 
To undergo such ample grace and honour, 

It is lord Angelo. 


? 


Enter ANGELO. 

Duke. Look, where he comes. 

Ang. Always obedient to your graca’s will, 
I come to know your pleasure. 

Duke. Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That, to th’ observer, doth thy history 
Fully unfold. Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 


tput:inf.e. 2that: inf.e. 3as your worth is able: inf. e. 


Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for ourselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine issues ; nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use’. But I do bend my speech 
To one that can my part in him advertise : 
Hold, therefore, Angelo: [Tendering his commission.* 
In our remove be thou at full ourself; 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Old Escalus, 
Though first in question, is thy secondary : 
Take thy commission. [ Giving it.” 
Ang. Now, good my lord, 
Let there be some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp’d upon it. 
Duke. No more evasion: 
We have with a leaven’d and prepared choice 
Proceeded to you; therefore, take your honours. 
Our haste from hence is of so quick condition, 
That it prefers itself, and leaves unquestion’d 
Matters of needful value. We shall write to you, 
As time and our concernings shall importune, 
How it goes with us; and do look to know, 
What doth befall you here. So, fare you well: 
To the hopeful execution do I leave you 
Of your commissions. 
Ang. Yet, give leave, my lord, 
That we may bring you something on the way. 
Duke. My haste may not admit it ; 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 
With any scruple: your scope is as mine own, 
So to enforce, or qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems good. Give me your hand. 


*Notinfi.e. S5interest, 6 7Notinfie. 
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I7ll privily away: I love the people, 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes. 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 

Their loud applause, and aves vehement, 

Nor do I think the man of safe discretion, 
That does affect it. Once more, fare you well. 

Ang. The heavens give safety to your purposes ! 

Escal. Lead forth, and bring you back in happi- 
ness | 

Duke. T thank you. Fare you well. 

Escal. I shall desire you, sir, to give me leave 
To have free speech with you; and it concerns me 
To look into the bottom of my place: 

A power I have, but of what strength and nature 
I am not yet instructed. 

Ang. ’T is-so with me. Let us withdraw together, 
And we may soon our satisfaction have 
Touching that point. 

Escal. Ill wait upon your honour. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II—A Street. 
Enter Lucto and two Gentlemen. 


Lucio. If the duke, with the other dukes, come not 
to composition with the king of Hungary, why then, 
all the dukes fall upon the king. 

1 Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but not the king 
of Hungary’s! 

2 Gent. Amen. 

Lucio. Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pirate, 
that went to sea with the ten commandments, but 
‘scraped one out of the table. 

2 Gent. Thou shalt not steal ? 

Lucio. Ay, that he razed. 

1 Gent. Why ? ’T was a commandment to command 
the captain and all the rest from their functions : they 
put forth to steal. There’s not a soldier of us all, that, 
in the thanksgiving before meat, doth relish the peti- 
tion well that prays for peace. 

2 Gent. I never heard any soldier dislike it. 

Lucio. I believe thee; for, I think, thou never wast 
where grace was said. 

2 Gent. No? a dozen times at least. 

1 Gent. What, in metre ? 

Incio. In any proportion, or in any language. 

1 Gent. 1 think, or in any religion. 

Lucio. Ay ; why not? Grace is grace, despite of all 
controversy : as for example ; thou thyself art a wicked 
villain, despite of all grace. 

1 Gent. Well, there went but a pair of sheers be- 
tween us. 

Lucio. I grant; as there may between the lists and 
the velvet: thou art the list. 

1 Gent. And thou thewelvet ? thou art good velvet : 
thou art a three-pil’d piece, ] warrant thee. - I had as 
lief be a list of an English kersey, as be pil’d, as thou 
art pil’d, for a French velvet. Do I speak feclingly 
Low ? 

Lucio. I thing thou dost; and, indeed, with most 
painful feeling of thy speech : I will, out of thine own 
confession, learn to begin thy health; but, whilst I 
live, forget to drink after thee. 

1 Gent. I think, I have done myself wrong, have I 
not ? 

2 Gent. Yes, that thou hast, whether thou art 
tainted, or free. 

Incio. Behold, behold, where madam Mitigation 
comes ! 

1 Gent. I have purchased as many diseases under 
her roof, as come to— 


[ Extt. 


1 Mr. Dyce removes the interrogation (?) giving why an emphatic sense only. 


2 Gent. To what, I pray? 

Lucio. Judge. 

2 Gent. To three thousand dollars? a-year. 

1 Gent, Ay, and more. 

Lucio. A French crown more. 

2 Gent. Thou art always figuring diseases in me; 
but thou art full of error: I am sound. 

Lucio. Nay, not as one would say, healthy; but so 
sound as things that are hollow: thy bones are hollow ; 
impiety has made a feast of thee. 

Enter Bawd. 

1 Gent. How now? Which of your hips has the most 
profound sciatica ? 

Bawd. Well, well; there’s one yonder arrested, and 
earried to prison, was worth five thousand of you all, 

2 Gent. Who’s that, I pray thee ? 

Bawd. Marry, sir, that’s Claudio; signior Claudio. 

1 Gent. Claudio to prison ! ’t is not so. 

Bawd. Nay, but I know, ’tis so; I saw him arrested ; 
saw him carried away ; and, whichis more, within these 
three days his head is* to be chopped off. 

Lucio. But, after all this fooling, I would not have 
it so. Art thou sure of this ? 

Bawd. 1 am_too sure of it; and it is for getting 
madam Julietta with child. 

Lucio. Believe me, this may be: he promised to 
mect me two hours since, and’ he was ever. precise in 
promise-keeping. 

2 Gent. Besides, you know, it draws something near 
to the speech we had to such a purpose. 

1 Gent. But most of all, agreeing with the proclama- 
tion. 

Lucio. Away: let’s go learn the truth of it. 

[Exeunt Lucio and Gentlemen. 

Bawd. Thus, what with the war, what with ‘the 
sweat, what with the gallows, and what with poverty, 
I am custom-shrunk. How now? what’s the news 
with you? 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. Yonder man is carried to prison. 

Bawd,. Well: what has he done? 

Clo. A woman. 

Bawd. But what’s his offence ? 

Clo. Groping for trouts in a peculiar river. 

Bawd. What, is there a maid with child by him? 

Clo. No: but there’s a woman with maid by him. 
You have not heard of the proclamation, have you? 

Bawd. What proclamation, man? 

Clo. All bawdy* houses in the suburbs of Vienna 
must be pluck’d down. 

Bawd. And what shall become of those in the 
city ? 

Clo. They shall stand for seed: they had gone down 
too, but that a wise burgher put in for them. 

Bawd. But shall all our houses of resort in the 
suburbs be pull’d down? 

Clo. To the ground, mistress. 

Bawd. Why, here’s a change, indeed, in the com- 
monwealth! What shall become of me? 

Clo. Come; fear not you: good counsellors lack no 
clients : though you change your place, you need not 
change your trade: I 71] be your tapster still. Courage ! 
there will be pity taken on you; you that have worn 
your eyes almost out in the service: you will be con- 
sidered. 

Bawd. What’s to do here, Thomas Tapster? Let’s 
withdraw. 

Clo. Here comes signior Claudio, led ty the provost 
to prison; and there ’s madam Juliet, [ Exeunt. 


2A quibble upon dolours, 3 * Not inf. e. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE IlI.—The Same. 


Enter Provost, Cxaupto, and Officers.’ 
Claud. Fellow, why dost thou show me thus to 
th’ world ? 
Bear me to prison, where I am committed. 
Prov. . ge it not in evil — 
But from lord Angelo by special charge. 

Claud. Thus ean the demi-god, authority, 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight— 
The words of heaven ;2—on whom it will, it will 
On whom it will not, so: yet still tis just, 

Enter Lucto and two Gentlemens 

Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whence comes this 
restraint ? 

Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty: 
As surfeit is the father of much fast, 

So every scape by the immoderate use 

Turns to restraint. Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats that ravin* down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil, and when we drink, we die. 

LInucio. If 1 oct speak so Sriseby under an arrest, I 
would send for certain of my creditors. And yet, 40 
say the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of freedom, 
as the mor ality of imprisonment.—What ’s thy offence, 
Claudio ? 

Claud. What but to speak of would offend again. 

Lucio. What is it? murder? 

Claud. No 

Lucio. Lechery? 

Claud. Call it so. 

Prov. Away, sir! you must go. 

Claud. One word, good friend.—Lucio, a word with 

you. [Takes him aside. 

Lucio. A hundred, if they’1l do you any good.—Is 
lechery so look’d after ? 

Claud. Thus stands it with me :—Upon a true con- 

tract, 
I got possession of Julietta’s bed : 
You know the lady; she is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the pronunciation® lack 
Of outward order: this we came not to, 
Only for procuration® of a dower 
Remaining in the coffer of her friends, 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
Till time had made them for us. But it chances, 
The stealth of our most mutual entertainment 
With character too gross is writ on Juliet. 
Lucio. With child, perhaps? 
Claud. Unhappily, even so. 
And the new deputy now for the duke,— 
Whether it be the fault and glimpse of newness, 
Or whether that the body public be 
A horse whereon the governor doth ride, 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know 
He can command, lets it straight feel the spur ; 
Whether the tyranny be in his place, 
Or in his eminence that fills it up, 
I stagger in j—but this new governor 
Awakes me all the enroll ed penalties, 
Which have, like unscour’d armour, hung by the wall 
So long, that nineteen zodiacks have e gone round, 
And none of them been worn; and, for a name, 
Now puts the dr owsy and neglected act 
Freshly on me :—'tis surely, for a name. 
Incio. I warrant it is; and thy head stands so 


tickle on thy shoulders, that a milk-maid, if she be in 
love, may sigh it off. Send after the duke, and appeal 
to him. 

Claud. I have done so, but he’s not to be found. 

I pr’ythee, Lucio, do me this kind service. 

This day my sister should the cloister enter, 
And there receive her approbation: 

Acquaint her with the danger of my state ; 
Implore her, in my voice, that she make friends 
To the strict deputy ; bid herself essay him: 

I have great hope in that ;»for in her youth 
There is a prone gi ee dialect, 

Such as moves men: beside, she hath prosperous art, 
When she will pl ig with reason and discourse, 
And she can well persuade. 

Incio. | pray; she may: as well for the encourage- 
ment of the like, which else would stand under grievous 
impositior® as for the enjoying of thy life, who I would 
be sorry should be thus foolishly lost at a game of tick- 
tack.’ [711 to her. 

Claud. 1 thank you, good friend Lucio. 

Tucio. Within two hours. 

Claud. Come, officer; away! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Monastery. 
Enter Duke, and Friar THomas. 

Duke.. No, holy father ; throw away that thought: 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bosom. Why I desire thee 
To give me secret harbour hath a purpose 
More grave and wrinkled, than the aims and ends 
Of burning youth. 

Fri. May your grace speak of it? 

Duke. My holy sir, none better knows than you 
How I have ever lov’d the life remov’d; 

And held in idle price to haunt assemblies, 

Vhere youth, and cost, and witless br avery keeps. 
I have deliver’d to lord Angelo 
(A man of stricture, and firm abstinence) 

My absolute power and place ‘here in Vienna, 
And he supposes me travell’d to Poland ; : 
For so I have strew’d it in the common ear, 
And so it is receiv’d. Now, pious sir, 

You will demand of me, why I do this? 

Fri. Gladly, my lord. 

Duke. We have strict st atutes, and most biting laws, 
(The needful bits and curbs to head-strong steeds’) 
Which for this fourteen years we have let sleep’® ; 
Even like an o’er-grown licn ina cave, 

That goes not out to prey : now, as fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threat’ning twigs of birch 
Only to stick it in their children’s sight,» 


|For terror, not to use, in time the rod’'s 


More mock’d than feared; so our most aa decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to tl 1emselves are dead, 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose: 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

Fri. It rested in your grace 
To unloose this tied-up justice; when you pleas’d ; 
And it in you more dreadful would have seem’d, 
Than in lord Angelo. 

Duke. I fear, too dreadful : 
Sith ’t-was my fault to give ‘the people scope, 
’T would be my tyranny to strike and gall them 
For what IT bid them do: for.we bid this be done, 


1 Enter Provost, CLavupio, Junret, and Officers 5 Lucto and two Gentlemen: inf.e. 2 An allusion to St. Paul’s Ep. to Romans ix: 


15. 3Not in f.e. 4 Greedily devour. 5 denunciation : in f.e. 
and Knigit: slip. Theobald suggested the change also. f.e.: 
In time, the rod 


Becomes more mock’d, than fear’d ; so our decrees, 


6 propagation: in f. e. 7 Tric-trac. ® weeds: inf.e. 9 Old Eds, 


Becomes was added by Pope. 
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When evil deeds have their permissive pass, 

And not due punishment. Therefore, indeed, my father, 
I have on Angelo imposed the office, 

Who may, in th’ ambush of my name, strike home, 
And yet my nature never in the sight,! 

To draw on? slander. And to behold his sway, 

I will, as ’twere a brother of your order, 

Visit both prince and people: therefore, I pr’ythee, 
Supply me with the habit, and instruct me 

How I may formally in person bear me 

Like a true friar. More reasons for this action, 

At our more leisure shall I render you; 

Only this one :—Lord Angelo is precise ; 

Stands at a guard with envy ; scarce confesses 

That his blood flows, or that his appetite 

Is more to bread than stone: hence shall we see, 

If power change purpose, what our seemers be. [Exzeunt. 


SCENE V.A Nunnery. 
Enter Isanecua and Francisca. 


Isab. And have you nuns no farther privileges ? 
Fran. Are not these large enough? 
Isab. Yes, truly: [ speak not as desiring more, 
But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of saint Clare. 
Lucio, [Within.] Ho! Peace be in this place ! 
Tsub. Who’s that which calls ? 
Fran, It is a man’s voice. Gentle Isabella, 
Turn you the key, and know his business of him: 
You may, I may not; you are yet unsworn. 
When you have vowed, you must not speak with men, 
But in the presence of the prioress: 
Then, if you speak, you must not show your face; 
| Or, if you show you must not speak, — 
[Lucio calls. 


7 ry fan 
you" AW, 


He calls again: I pray you, answer him. 


= | 
[ Exit Francisca. | 


Isab. Peace ayd prosperity! Who is’t that calls ? 
Enter Lucro, 
Lucio. Hail, virgin, if you be, as those cheek-roses 
Proclaim you are no less, can you so stead me, 
As bring me to the sight of Isabella, 
A novice of this place, and the fair sister 
To her unhappy brother Claudio ? 
Isab. Why her unhappy brother? let me ask, 
The rather, for I now must make you know 
[ am that Isabella, and his sister. 
Lucio. Genile and fair, your brother kindly greets | 
you. 
Not to be- weary with you, he’s in prison, 
Isab. Woe me! for what? 
Lucio. For that, which, if myself might be his judge, 
He should receive his punishment in thanks. 
He hath got his friend with child. 
Isob. Sir, make me not your scorn,* 
Lucio. ’ Tis true. I would not, though’ tis my fa- 
miliar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart, play with all virgins so ; 
I hold you as a thing ensky’d, and sainted 
By your renouncement, an immortal spirit, 
And to be talked with in sincerity, 
As with a saint. 


l fight: inf. e. 
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2doin: infe. 3 Not in f. e. 


Isab. You do blaspheme the good in mocking me. 
Lucio. Do not believe it. Fewness and truth, ’tis 
thus: 
Your brother and his lover have embraced: 
As those that feed grow full; as blossoming time, 
That from the seeding the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foison, even so her plenteous womb 
Expresseth his full tilth and husbandry. 
Isab. Some one with child by him ?—My cousin 
Juliet ? 
Lucio. Is she you¥ cousin? | 
Isab. Adoptedly ; as school-maids change their names | 
By vain though apt, affection. 


Lucio. She it is. 
Isab. O! Jet him marry her. 
Lucio. This is the point. 


The duke, who’s very strangely gone from hence, 


| Bore many gentlemen, myself being one, 
In hand and hope of-action; but we do learn, 


By those that know the very nerves of state 
His givings out were of an infinite distance 
From his true-meant design. Upon his place, 
And with full line of his authority, 
Governs lord Angelo ;.a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth ; one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. 
He (to give fear to use and liberty, 
Which have for long run by the hideous law, 
As mice by lions,) hath picked out an act, 
Under whose heavy sense weur prother’s life 
Falls ito forfeit: he arrests him on it, 
And follows elose the rigor of the statute, 
To make him an example. All hope is gone, 
Unless you have the grace by your fair prayer 
To soften Angelo; and that’s my pith 
Of business ’twixt you and.your poor brother. 
Isab. Doth he so seek his life ? 
Lucio. Hath censur’d him 
Already ; and, as I hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 
Isab, Alas! what poor ability’s in me 
To do him good ? 
Lucio. Essay the power you have. 
Isab. My power, alas! I doubt. 
Lucio. Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. Go to lord Angelo, 
And Jet him learn to know, when maidens sue, 
Men give like gods; but when they weep and kneel, 
All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe them. 
Isab Vl see what I ean do. 
Lucio. But speedily. 
Isab. I will about it straight, 
No longer staying but to give the mother 
Notice of my affair. I humbly thank you: 
Commend me to my brother; soon at night 
I'll send him certain word of mv success. 
Iucto. | take my leave of you. 
Isab. Good sir, adieu. 
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[Exeunt. 
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ACT 


SCENE I.—A Hall in Angeto’s House. 


Enter Anceto, Escatus, a Justice," Officers, and other 
Attendants. 


Ang. We must not make a scare-crow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Escal. Ay, but yet 
yi Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall,? and bruise to death. Alas ! this gentleman, 
Whom I would save. had a most noble father. 
Let but your honour know, 
(Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue,) 
That, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time eoher’d with place, or place with wishing, 
Or that the resolute acting of your blood 
Could have attain’d th’ effect of your own purpose. 
Whether you had not, sometime in your life, 
Err’d in this point, which now you censure him, 
And pull’d the law upon you. 

Ang. ’ Tis one thing to be tempted, Esecalus, 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 
3 The jury, passing on a prisoner’s life, 

May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
| 


4 -| 


| 
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what know the laws, 
’Tis very pregnant, 


That iustice selzes : 
=a Mijawag ? 


That thieves. do pass un vines 

The jewel that we find, we stoop and take it, 

Beeause we see it: but what we do not see 

We tread upon, and never think of it. 

You may not so extenuate his offence, 

For I have had such faults: but rather tell me, 

When I, that censure-him, do so’offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 

And nothing come in partial. Sir, he must die. 
Escal. Be it as your wisdom will. 
Ang. Where is the provost ? 

Enter Provost. 

Prov. Here, if it like your honour. 

Ang. See that Claudio 
Be executed by nine to-morrow morning. 
Bring him his confessor, let him be prepar’d, 
For that’s the utmost of his pilgrimage. [Exit Provost. 

Escal. Well, heaven forgive him, and forgive us all ! 
Some rise by sin, and Some by virtue fall : 
Some run from breaks? of ice, and answer none, 
And some condemned for a fault alone. 

Enter Extuow, Frors, Clown, Officers, &c. 

Elb. Come, bring them away. If these be good 
people in a common-weal, that do nothing but use their 
abuses in common-houses, | know no law.: bring them 
way. 

Ang. How now, sir? What’s your name, and what’s 
the matter ? 


constable, and my name is Elbow: I do not lean upon 
justice, sir; and do bring in here before your good 
honour two notorious benefactors. 

Ang. Benefactors ! Well; what benefactors are they ! 
are they not malefactors ? 


Elb. If it please your honour, I am the poor duke’s 


Elb. If it please your honour, I know not well what 
they are; but precise villains they are, that I am sure 
of, and void of all profanation in the world that good 


i ie 


Escal. This comes off well: here’s a wise officer. 
Ang. Go to: what quality are they of? Elbow is 
your name: why dost thou not speak, Elbow ? 

Clo. He cannot, sir, he’s out at elbow. 

Ang. What are you, sir ? 

Elb. He, sir? a tapster, sir; pareel-bawd; one that 
serves a bad woman, whose house, sir, was, as they say, 
pluck’d down in the suburbs ; and now she professes a 
hot-house, which, I think, is a very ill house too. 
Escal. How know you that ? 

Elb. My wife, sir, whom I detest before heaven and 
your honour,— 

Escal. How ! thy wife ? 

Elb. Ay, sir; whom, I thank heaven, is an honest 
woman,— 

Escal Dost thou detest her therefore ? 

Elb. I say, sir, I will detest myself also, as well as 
she, that this house, if it be not a bawd’s house, it is 
pity of her life, for it is a naughty house. 

Escal. How dost thou know that, constable ? 

Elb. Marry sir, by my wife ; who, if she had been a 
woman ecardinally given, might have been accused in 
fornication, adultery, and all uncleanliness there. 
Escal. By the woman’s means ? 

Elb. Ay, sir, by mistress Over-done’s means ; butas 


Guiltier than him they try ; what’s open made to justice, | she spit in his face, so she defied him. 


Clo. Sir, if it please your honour, this is not so. 
Elb, Prove it before these varlets here, thou hon- 
cvroble man: prove it. 


Escal. [To Ancuto.] Do you hear 

Clo. Sir, she came in great with child, and longing 
(saving your honour’s reverence) for stew’d prunes: sir, 
we had but two in the house, which at that very distant 
| time stood, as it were, in a fruit-dish, @ dish of some 
three-pence : your honours have seen such dishes : they 
are not China dishes, but very good dishes. 

Escal. Go to, go to: no matter for the dish, sir. 

Clo. No, indeed, sir, not of a pm; you are therein 
in the right ; but to the point. As I say, this mistress 
Elbow, being as I say, with child, and being great 
belly’d, and longing, as [ said, for prunes, and having 
but two in the dish, as I said, master Froth here, this 
very man, having eaten the rest, as I said, and, as I say, 
paying for them very honestly ;—for, as you know, 
master Froth, I could not give you three-pence again. 

Froth. No, indeed. 

Clo. Very well: you being then, if you be remem- 
ber’d cracking the stones of the foresaid prunes. 

Froth. Ay, so I did, indeed. 

Clo. Why, very well; I telling you then, if you be 
yemember’d, that such a one, and such a one, were past 
cure of the thing you wot of, unless they kept very 
good diet, as I told you. 

Froth. All this is true. 

Clo. Why, very well then. b 

Escal. Come; you are a tedious fool: to the purpose. 
—What was done to Elbow’s wife, that he hath cause 
to complain of ? Come me to what was done to her. 

Clo. Sir, your honour cannot come to that yet. 

Escal. No, sir, nor [ mean it not. 

Clo. Sir, but you shall come to it, by your honour’s 
leave. AndI beseech you, look unto master Froth 
here, sir: a man of fourscore pound a year, whose 
father died at Hallowmas—Was’t not at Hallowmas, 


1 ----ha micnlaces ? 
TLV W a1u aaas~p = 


Christians ought to have. 


1 fell, 


2 brakes was altered to lreaks by Steevens. Dyce would read brakes (instruments of torture) of vice. 


master Froth? 
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Freth.’ All-hallowed eve. 

Clo. Why, very well: I hope here be truths. He, 
sir, sitting, as I say, in a lower chair, sir—’t was in the 
Bunch of Grapes, where, indeed, you have a delight to 
sit, have you not ? 

Froth. Thave so; because it is an open room, and 
good for windows. ~ 

Clo. Why, very well, then: I hope here be truths, 

Ang. This will last owt a night in Russia, 

When nights are longest there. I'll take my leave, 
And leave you to tlie hearing of the cause, 
Hoping yew’il find good cause to whip them all. 

Escal. I think no less. Good morrow to your Jord~ 

ship. [Exit ANGELO, 
Now, sir, come on: what was done to Elbow’s wife, 
once more ? 

Cle. Once, sir? there was nothing done to her-once. 

Ei, I beseech you, sir, ask him what this man did 
to my wife. 

Cio. I beseech your honour, ask me. 

Escal, Well, sir, what did this gentleman to her ?. 

Cle, I beseech yeu, sir, look in this gentleman’s face. 
—Good master Froth, look upon his honour ; ’tis for a 
good purpose. Doth your honour mark his face ? 

Escal. Ay, sir, very well. 

Cle. Nay, I beseech you, mark it well. 

Eseal. Well, I do so. 

Clo. Doth your honour see any harm in his face ? 

Escal. Why, no. 

Clo. I'll be supposed upon a book, his face is the 
worst thing about him. Good, then; if his face be the 
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worst thing about him, how could master Froth do the | 


constable’s wife any harm? I would know that of 


your honour, * 
Escal. He’s in the right. Constable, what say you 


to it ? 

Elb. First, an it like you, the house is a respected 
house ; next, this is a respected fellow, aud his mis- 
tress is a respected woman. 

Clo. By this hand, sir, his wife is a more respected 
person than any of us all. 

Els. Varlet, thou liest: thou liest, wicked varlet. 
The time is yet to come that she was ever respected 
with man, woman, or child. 

Clo. Sir, she was respected with him before he mar- 
ried with her. 

Escal. Which is the wiser here? 
quity—Is this true ? 

Elj. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet! O thou wicked 
Hannibal! [ respected with her before I was married 
to her ?—If ever I was respected with her, or she with 


me, let not your worship think me the poor duke’s| 


officer.—Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, or ’ll have 
mine action of battery on thee. 


Escal. {f lie took you a box o’ th’ ear, you might) 


have your action of slander too. 

Elb. Marry, I thank your good worship for it. What 
is *t your worship’s pleasure I shall? do with this 
wicked caitiff ? 

Escal. Truly, officer, because he hath some offences 
in him that thou wouldst discover if thou couldst, let 
him continue in his courses till thou know’st what 
they are. 

Elb. Marry, I thank your worship for it.—Thou 
seest, thou wicked varlet now, what’s come upon thee : 
thou art to continue; now, thou varlet, thou art to con- 
tinue, 

Escal. Where were you born, friend ? 

Froth. Here in Vienna, sir. 


1 winter: in fie. 3 bay: 


2 Altered by Malone to “ should.” 


Justice, or Ini- | 


Escal. Are yeu of fourscore pounds a year ? 

Froth Yes, an ’t please you, sir. 

Escal, So.—What trade are you of, sir? 

Cio, A tapster; a poor widow’s tapster. 

Escal. Your mistress’ name? 

Clo. Mistress Gver-done. 

Escal. Hath she any more than one husband ? 

Clo. Nine, sir; Over-done by the last. 

tscal. Nine !—Come hither to me, master Froth. 
Master Froth, I would not have you ‘acquainted with 
tapsters; they will draw you, master Froth, and you 
will hang them: get you gone, and let me hear no 
more ef yeu. 

Froth. I thank your worship. For mie, own part, 
[ never come inte any room in a taphouse, but I am 
drawn in, 

Escal. Well; no more of it, master Froth; farewell. 
[Ext Froru.]—Come you hither to me, master tap- 
ster, What’s your name, master tapster? 

Clo. Pompey. 

#scal. What else? 

Clo. Bam, sir, 3 

Escal. ’Troth, and your bum is the greatest thing 
about you; so that, in the beastliest sense, you are 
Pompey the great. Pompey, you are partly a bawd. 
Pompey, howsoever you color it in being a tapster. 
Are you not ? come, tell me true : it shall be the better 
for you. . 

Cio, Truly, sir, I afa a poor fellow that would live. 

Escal. How would you live, Pompey ? by being a 
bawd? What do you think of the trade, Pompey? is 
it a lawful trade ? 

Clo. If the law would allow it, sir. 

Escal. But the law will not allow it, Pompey; nor 
it shall not be allowed in Vienna. 

Clo. Does your worship mean to geld and spay all 
the youth of the city ? 

Escal. No, Pompey. 

~Clo. Truly, sir, in my poor opinion, they will to ’t 
then. If your lordship will take order for the drabs 
and the knaves, you need not fear the bawds. 

Escal. There are pretty orders beginning, 1 cau tell 
you: it is but heading and hanging. 

Clo. If you head and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten years together, you’ll be glad to give outa 
commission for more heads. If this law hold in Vienna 
ten years, Ill rent the fairest house in it after three 
pence a day.’ Ifyou live to see this come to pass, say 
Pompey told you so. 

Escal. Thank you, good Pompey; and in requital 
of your prophecy, hark you :—I advise you, let me not 
find you before me again upon any complaint what- 
soever ; no, not for dwelling where you do: if I do, 
Pompey, i shall beat you to your tent, and prove a 
shrewd Cesar to you. In plain dealing, Pompey, I 
shall have you whipt. So, for this time, Pompey, fare 
you well. 

Clo. I thank your worship for your good counsel, but 
I shall follow it, as the flesh and fortune shall better 
determine. 
Whip me? No, no; let carman whip his jade; 

The valiant heart’s not whipt out of his trade. [Ezit, 

Escal. Come hither to me, master Elbow; come 
hither, master constable. How long have you been in 
this place of constable ? : 

Elb. Seven year and a half, sir. 

scal. 1 thought by your* readiness in the office, 
you had continued in it some time. You say, seven 
years together ? 


in f. e. 4 the: in fie, 
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Elb. And a half, sir. Isab. 1 am @ woeful suitor to your honour, 
Escal. Alas! it hath been great pais to you. Please but your honour hear me. 


do you wrong to put you so off upon ’t. Are there not 


men in your ward sufficient io serve it? 

Elé. Faith, sir, few of any wit in such matters. 
they are chosen, they are glad to choose me for them: 
I do it for some piece of money, and go through with | 


all. 


di, hey | 
| 
\ 


Escal. Look you bring me in the names of some 1X | 
or’seven, the most sufficient of your parish. 


lb. To your worship’s house, sir ? 
Escal. To my house. Fare you well. [Ezz Exsow. 


What’s assy 
Just. Eleven, sir. 
Eseal. - pray you, home to dinner with me. 
Just. I hambly thank you. 
Escal. Yt grieves me for the death of Claudio ; 
But there’s no remedy. 
Just. Lord Angelo is severe. 
Escal. It is but 
Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so ; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe. 
But yet, poor Claudio !—There is no remedy. 
Come, sir. [ Exxeunt. 
SCENE IT. pasa ett room in the Same. 

Enter Provost and a SERVANT. 
he will come straight. 


t needful : 


Serv. He’s hearing of @ cause : 
Fl tell him of you. 
Preve Pray you, do. 
His pleasure ; may be, he will relent. 
He hath but as offended in a dream: 
All sects, all ages smack of this vice, and he 
To die for it ! 


[East Servant.} TH know 
Alas ! 


Enter ANGELO 
Now, what’s the matter, provost ? 
Is it your will Claudio shall die to-morrow ? 


Ang. 
Prov. 
Ang. 
iWhy dost thou ask again ? 
Prov. Lest I might be too rash. 
Under your good correction, [ have seen, 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom. 
Ang. Go to; let that be mine : 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you shall well be spar’d. 
Prov. 
What shall be done, sir, with the groaning Juliet ? 
She’s very near her hour. 
Ang. Dispose of her 
To’some more fitter place, and that with speed. 
Re-enter SERVANT. 

Serv. Here is the sister of the man condemn’d 


think you ? | 


I erave your honour’s pardon. 


did I not tell thee yea? hadst thou not order ? | 


Ang. Weil; what’s your suit f 
TIsab. There is a vice that most [ do abhor, 


As} And most desire should meet the blow of justice, 


|For which I would not plead, but that I must - 
|For which I must not plead, but that I am 

At war ’twixt will, and will not. 

Ang. 

Isab. 1 have 


Well; the matter ? 
a brother is condemn’d to die : 


'I do bescech you, let it be his fault, 


Andenot my brother. 
Prov. [ Aside.] Heaven give thee moving graces. 
Ang. Condemn the f fault. and not the actor of it? 


| Why, every fault’s condemn’d ere it be done. 
Mine were 


the very cipher of a function, 

To fine the faults, whose fine stands in reeord, 

And let go by the aetor. 

isad. O just, but severe law ! 

I had a brother theu.—Heaven keep your honour! 
fGomg.* 

Lucio. [To Isan.] Give ’t not o’er so: to him again, 

entreat him ; 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 

You are too cold: if you should need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue desire it. 


To him, I say. 
Isab. Must he needs die ? 
Ang. Maiden, no remedy. 


Isab. Yes; 1 do think that you might pardon him, 
And neither heaven, nor man, grieve at the merey. 


Ang. I will not do ’t. 

Isab. But can you, if you would ? 

Ang. Look ; what I will not, that I cannot do. 

Isab. But might yott do ’t, and do the world no 
wrong, 


If so your heart were touched with that remorse 
As mine is to him? 

Ang. He’s sentene’d : ’t is too late. 
Lucio. [To IsaB.] Thou art? too eold. 


Isab. Too late? why, no; f, that do speak a word, 
May eall it back again: Well believe this, 


No ceremony that to great ones “longs, 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one half so good a graee 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, and you as he,* 
You would have slipt like him; but he, like you, 
Would not have been so stern. 
Ang. Pray you, begone. 
Isab. I would to heaven I had your poteney, 
And you were Isabel! should it then be thus ? 
No: I would tell what ’t were to be a judge 


Desires access to you. 


Ang. Hath he a sister ? 
Prov. Ay. my good lord: a very virtuous maid 


And to be shortly of a sisterhood, 
[If not already. 

Ang. Well, let her be admitted. 
See you the fornicatress be remov’d: 
Let her have needful, but not lavish, 
|There shall be order for it. 

Enter Lucto and IsaBELLA. 
Prov. Save your honour ! 
Aug. Stay a little while. 


means : 


[To Isap.] 


[Exit Servant. 


[Offering to go. 


Y’ are wel- 


And what a prisoner. 

Lucio. [Aside.] Ay, touch him; there’s the vein. 

Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waste your words. 

Isab. Alas! alas ! 
Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once ; 
And he that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If he, which is the God* of judgment, should 
But judge you as youare? OQ, think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made ! 


come : what's your will ? 
1 Retiring: in f,e. 2 You are: inf.e. 3. Knight reads: 
: But he, &c. 
4top: inf. e. 


Ang. Be you content, fair maid. 


If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have slipp’d like him ; 
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It is the law, not I, condemns your brother: 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son, 
It should be thus with him: he” must die to-morrow. 
Isab. To-morrow? 0, that’s sudden! Spare him} 
spare him! 
He’s not prepar’d for death. Even for our kitchens 
We kill the fowl of season: shall we serve heaven 
With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves ? Good, good my lord, bethink you? 
Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 
There’s many have committed it. \ 
Lucio. [ Astde.] Ay, well said. 
Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath 
slept: 
Those many had not dar’d to do that evil, 
If the first one* that did th’ edict infringe, 
Had answered for his deed: now, ’t is awake ; 
Takes note of what is done, and, like a prophet, 
Looks in a giass, that shows what future evils 
Either new, or by remissness new-conceiv’d, 
And so in progress to be hatch’d and born, 
Are now to have no successive degrees, 
But ere® they live to end. 
Isab. Yet show some pity. 
Ang. 1 show it most of all, when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismiss’d offence would after gall, 
And do him right, that answering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be satisfied - 
Your brother dies to-morrow : be content. 
Isab. So you must be the first that gives this sen- 
tence, 
And he that suffers. ©! it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength ; but tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
Lucio [Aside.] That’s well said. 
Isab. Could great men thunder, 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 
For every pelting, petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder ; 
Nothing but thunder. Merciful heaven { | 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the seft myrtle ; but man, proud man! 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep ;,who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 
Lucio. [To Isaz.] 0, to him, to him, wench ! 
will relent : 
He’s coming ; { perceive ’t. 
Prov. [Aside.] Pray heaven, she win him ! 
Isab. You cannot weigh our brother with yourself : 
Great men may jest with saints: ’t is wit in them, 
But in the less foul profanation. 
Lucio. [To Isaz.] Thou ’rt in the right, girl: more 
0’ that. 
Isab. That in the captain ’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 
Lucio, { Aside.] Art advised o’ that? more on’t. 
Ang. Why do yeu put these sayings upon me ? 
Isab. Beéause authority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet.a kind of medicine in itself, 
That skins the vice o’ the top. Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart, what it doth know 
That’s like my brother’s fault: if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 


He 


1 Not in f. e. 


2 f.e.: here. Knight reads—where. | 


| That lying by the violet in the sun, 


|Shail we desire to raze the sanctuary, 


I aa yy 3 : ‘ 
| Thieves for their robbery have authority, 


3 shekels: 


Let it not sound a thought upon 
Against my brother’s life. ; 
Ang. [ Aszde.] She speaks, and ’tis 
Such ‘sense, that my sense breeds with it. [To her.] 
Fare you well. 
Isab. Gentle my lord, turn back 
Ang. I-will bethink me.—Come again to-morrow. 
Isao. Hark, how I’ll bribe you. Good my lord, | 
turn back. 
Ang. How! bribe me ? [with you. 
Isab. Ay, with such gifts, that heaven shall share! 
Lucio. [Aside.] You had marr’d all else. 
Isab. Not with fond cireles* of the tested gold, 
Or stones, whose rates are either rich or poer 
As fancy values them ; but with true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter there | 
Ere sun-rise : prayers from preserved souls, | 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedieate 
To nothing temporal. 
Ang. Well ; come to me to-morrow. 
Lucio. [To Isaz.] Goto; tis well: awny! 
Isab. Heaven keep your honour safe ! [| Going.* 
Ang. [ Aside.| Amen: 
For [ am that way going to temptation, 
Where prayers cross. 
sab. At what hour to-morrow 
Shall I attend your lordship ? 
Ang. At any time ’fore noon. 
Isab. Save your honour ! 
[Exeunt Lucio, Isaprnia, and Provost. 
Ang. Krom thee; even from thy virtue !— 
What’s this? what's this? Is this her fault or mine ? 
The tempter, or the tempted, who sins most? Ha! 
Not she, nor doth she’tempt ; but it is rE 


your tongue 


Do, as the earrion does, net as the flower, | 
Corrupt with virtuous season. Can it bes | 
That modesty may more betray our sense | 
Than woman's lightness ? Having waste ground enough, 


And pitch our offals® there? 0, fie, fie, fie ! 
What dost thou, or what art thou, Angelo ? 
Dost thon desire her foully for those things 
That make her good? 0, let her brother live ! 


When judges steal themselves. What! do I love her, 
That I desire to hear her speak again, 
And feast upon her eyes? What is’t I dream on? 
O cunning enemy, that, te catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook! Most dangerous | 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue. Never could the strumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once stir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite.—Even from youth till now, 
When men were fond, I smil’d, and wonder’d how. 
| Exit. 
SCENE IIJ—A Room in a Prison. 
Enter Duxe, as a Friar, and Provost. 
Duke. Hail to yout, provost; so I think you are. 
Prov. { am the provost. What's your will, good} 
friar ? 
Duke. Bound by my charity, and my bless’d order, 
I come to visit the afliicted spirits 
Here in the prison: do me the common right 
To let me see them, and to make me know 
The nature of their crimes, that I may minister 
To them accordingly. 


# Not in f. e. 


in fie. 5S evils: inf. e 
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Prov. 1 would do*more than that, if more were 10 heavens! 
Why does my blood thus muster to my heart, 


Making it both unable for itself, 

And dispossessing 2!1 my other part 

Of necessary fitness ? 

So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons ; 
Come all to help him, and so stop the air 

By which he should revive: and even so 

The general, subjeet to a well-wish’d king, 

Quit their own path, and in obsequious fondness 
Prov. As I do think, to-morrow.— Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love 
Must needs appear offence. 


needful. 
Enter JuLIet. 
Look: here comes one: a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who, falling in the flames’ of her own youth, 
Hath blister’d her report. She is with ehild, 
And he that got it, sentene’d—a-young man 
More fit to do another such offence, 
Than die for this. 
Duke. When must he die? 


{To Jutiet.] I have provided for you: stay a while, 
And you shall be conducted. 
Duke. Repent you, fair one, of the sin you carry ? 
Juliet. 1 do, aud bear the shame most patiently. 
Duke. VN teach you how you shall arraign your 
conscience, 
And try your penitence, if it be sound, 
Or hollowly put on. 
Juliet. 17] gladly learn. 
Duke. Love you the man that wrong’d you? 


How now, fair maid ? 


Than to demand what ’tis. Your brother eannot live. 


Enter IsaBELLa. 


dsab. I am come to know your pleasure 
Ang. That you might know it, would much better 
please me, 


Isab. Even so.—Heaven keep your honour ! 
[ Gowmg.* 
Ang. Yet may he live a while ; and, it may be, 


Juliet. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong’d him. | As long as you, or 1: yet he must die. 


Duke. So then, it seems, your most offenceful act 
Was mutually eommitted ? 
Juliet. Mutually. 
Duke. Then was your sin of heavier kind than his. 
Juliet. 1 do confess it, and repent it, father. 
Duke. ’P is meet so, daughter: but least? you do 
repent, 
As that the sin hath brought you to this shame ; 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not heaven, 
Showing, we would not serve* heaven, as we love it, 
But as we stand in fear. 
Juliet. | do repent me, as it isan evil, 
And take the shame with joy. 
Duke. There rest. 
Your partner, as I hear, must die to-morrow, 
And I am going with instruction to him, 
Grace go with you! Benedicite ! [ Exit. 
Juliet. Must die to morrow! Q, injurious love, 
That respites me a life, whose very comfort 
Is still a dying horror ! 
Prov. ’T is pity of him. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Room in AncEto’s House. 


Enter ANGELO. 
Ang. When I would pray and think, I think and 
pray 
To several subjects : heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilst my intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel: heaven in my mouth, 
As if did but only chew his name, 
And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception. The state, whereon I studied, 
Is like a‘good thing, being often read, 
Grown sear and tedious; yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 
Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain, O place! O form! 
How often dost thou with thy ease, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming! Blood, thou art blood : 
Let’s write good angel on the devil’s horn, 
*T is not the devil’s crest. 
Enter Servant. 

How now ! who’s there? 

Serv. One fsabel, a sister, 
Desires aceess to you. 


& 


Isab. Under your sentenee ? 

Ang. Yea. : 

Isab, When, I beseech you? that in his reprieve, 
Longer or shorter, he may be so fitted, 

Thai his soul sieken not. 

Ang. Ha! Fie, these filthy viees! It were as good 
To pardon him, that hath from nature stolen 

A man already made, as to remit 

Their saucy sweetness, that do coin heaven’s image 
In stamps that are forbid: ’tis all as easy 

Falsely to take away a life true made, / 
As to put metal in restrained means, 

To make a false one. 

Isab. ’Tis set downeso in heaven, but not in earth. 
Ang. Say you so? then, I shall poze you quickly. 
Which had you rather, that the most just law 

Now took your brother’s life, or to redeem him 

Give up your body to such sweet uncleanness 

As she that he hath stain’d ? 

Tsab. Sir, believe this, 

I had rather give my body than my soul. 

Ang. | talk not of your soul. Our compell’d sins 
Stand more for number than for accompt. 

Fsab. How say you? 
Ang. Nay, V’ll not warrant that ; for I can speak 
Against the thing I say. Answer to this :— 

I, now the voice of the reeorded law, 

Pronounce a sentence on your brother’s life: 

Might there not be a charity in sin, 

To save this brother’s life ? 

dsab. lease you to do’t, 
Vll take it as a peril to my soul: 

It is no sin at all, but charity. 

Ang. Pleas’d you to do ’t, at peril of yeur soul, 
Were equal poize of sin and charity. 

Isab. That J do beg his life, if it be sin; 

Heaven, let me bear it ! you granting of my suit, 
If that be sin, I’l11 make it my morn-prayer 

To have it added to the faults of mine, 

And nothing of your answer. 

Ang. Nay, but hear me. 
Your sense pursues not mine: either you are ignorant, 
Or seem so crafty ; and that is no good, 

Isab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciously to know I am no better. 

Ang. Thus wisdom wishes to appear most bright, 


1 Knight, with the old eds., reads: flaws. 2 Most modern eds. 


Ang Teach her the way. [Ezit Serv.| 


ee 


When it doth tax itself: as those black masks 
reap: lest. 4 Retiring: in f.e. 


3 spare: in f. e. 


SCENE I. 


Proclaim an inshell’d' beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could displayed.—But mark me: 
To be received plain, I’ll speak more gross. 
Your brother is to die. 
Isab. So. 
Ang. And his offence is so, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. 
Isab. True. 
Ang. Admit no other way to save his life, 
(As I subscribe not that, nor any other, 
But in the foree* of question) that you, his sister, 
Finding yourself desir’d of such a person, 
Whose credit with the judge, or own great place, 
Could fetch your brother from ihe manacles 
Of the all-binding law ; and that there were 
No earthly mean to save him, but that either 
You must lay down the treasures of your body 
To this suppos’d, or else to let him suffer, 
What would you do? 
Isab. As much for my poor brother, as myself: 
That is, were I under the terms of death, 
Th’ impression of keen whips I’d wear as rubies, 
And strip myself to death, as to a bed 
That longing I ’ve been sick for, ere I’d yield 
My body up to shame. 
Ang. 
Your brother die. 
Isab. And ’t were the cheaper way. 
Betterit were, a brother died at once, 
Than that a sister, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 
Ang. Were not you, then, as eruel as the sentence 
That you have slander’d so? 
Isab. Ignomy in ransom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houses: lawful mercy is 
Nothing akin to foul redemption. 
Ang. You seem’d of late to make the law a tyrant ; 
And rather prov’d the sliding of your brother 
A merriment, than a vice. 
Isab. O, pardon me, my lord! it oft falls out, 
To have what we would have, we speak not what we 
mean, 
I something do excuse the thing I hate, 
For his advantage that I dearly love. 
Ang: We are all frail. 
Isab. 
If not a feofiary, but only he, 
Owe, and sueceed this* weakness. 
Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 
Isab. Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves, 
Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 
Women !—Help heaven! men their creation mar 
In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times frail, 
For we are soft as our complexions are, 
And eredulous to false prints. 
Ang. I think it wel: ; 
And from this testimony of your own sex, 
(Since, | suppose, we are made to be no stronger, 


Then must 


Else let my brother die, 
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Than faults may shake our frames,) let me be bold : 
I do arrest your words. Be that you are, 
That is, a woman; if you be more, you’re none ; 
If you be one, (as you are well express’d 
By all external warrants,) show it now/ 
By putting on the destin’d livery. 
Isab. I have no tongue but one: gentle my lord, 
Let me entreat you speak the former language. 
Ang. Plainly, conceive I love you. 
Isab. My brother did love Juliet ; and you tell me, 
That he shall die for it. 
Ang. He shall not, Isabel, if you give me love. 
_Isab, I know, your virtue hath a licence in’t, 
Which seems a little fouler than it is, ; 


Ang. Believe me, on mine honour, 
My words express my purpose. 

Isab. Ha! little honour to be much believ’d 
And most pernicious purpose !—Seeming, 
[ will proclaim thee, Angelo ; look for ’t; 
Sign me a present pardon for my brother, 
Or with an outstretch’d throat I ll tell the world 
Aloud what man thou art. 

Ang. Who will believe thee, Isabel ? 
My unsoil’d name, the austereness of my life, 

May vouch against you, and my place 1’ the state 

Will so your accusation overweigh, 

That you shall stifle in your own report, 

And smell of calumny. I have begun, 

And now I give my sensual race the rein: 

Fit thy consent to my sharp appetite ; 

Lay by all niecty, and prolixious blushes, 

That banish what they sue for; redeem thy brother 

By yielding up thy body to my will, 

Or else he must not only die the death, 
| 


; 


seeming !— 


But thy unkindness shall his death draw out, 
To lingering sufferance. Answer me to-morrow, 
Or, by the affection that now guides me most, 
I 71] prove a tyrant to him. As for you, 
Say what you can, my false o’erweighs your true. 
{ Exit 

Isab. To whom should I complain? Did I tell this, 
Who would believe me? O perilous mouths ! 
That bear in them one and the self-same tongue, 
Either of condemnation or approof, 
Bidding the law make court’sy to their will, 
Hooking both right and wrong to th’ appetite, 
To follow as it draws. I'll to my brother: 
Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood, 
Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he ’d yield them up, 
Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorr’d pollution. 
Then, Isabel, live chaste, and, brother, die: 
More than our brother is our chastity. 
Ill tell him yet of Angelo’s request, 
And fit his mind to death, for his soul’s rest. 


[ Exit. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Room in the Prison. 
Enter Duxe, as a Friar, Cuaupto, and Provost. 
Duke. So then, you hope of pardon from lord Angelo? 
2 loss: in f. e. 


lenshield: in f. e. 3 Knight: thy. 


The old copies: by. 
first folio, with MS. emendations, belonging to Lord Francis Egerton. 


is 


Claud. The miserable have 
No other medicine, but only hope. 
I have hope to live, and am prepar’d to die. 
Duke. Be absolute for death ; either death, or life, 


The word in the text was taken from a copy of the 
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ACT Iii. 


Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life :— 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 
That do this Habitation, where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict. Merely, thou art death’s fool ; 
For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet run’st toward him still: thou art not noble ; 
For all th’ accommodations that thou bear’st, 
Are nurs’d by baseness : thou art by no means valiant ; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm: thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st, yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself ; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust: happy thou art not ; 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get, 
And what thou hast forget’st. Thou art not certain ; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
After the moon: if thou art rich, thou ‘rt poor ; 
For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee: friend hast thou none ; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo,’ and the rheum, 
For ending thee no sooner : thou hast nor youth, nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both ; for all thy boasted? youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld: and when thou art old and rich, 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleasant. What ’s yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths, yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even. 
Claud. T humbly thank you. 
To sue to live, I find, I seek to die, 
And, seeking death, find life: let it come on. 
Isab. [Without.] What, ho! Peace here; grace and 
good company ! [ welcome. 
Prov. Who’s there? come in: the wish deserves a 
Enter IsaBELLA. 
Duke. Dear sir, ere long I’1l visit you again. 
Claud. Most holy sir, 1 thank you. i 
Isab. My business is a word or two with Claudio. 
Prov. And very welcome. Look, signior; here’s 
your sister. 
Duke. Provost, a word with you. 
Prov. As many as you please. 
Duke. Bring me to hear them speak, where I may 
be conceal’d. [Exeunt Duxe and Provost. 
Claud. Now, sister, what’s the comfort ? 


Tsab. Why, as all 
Comforts are; most good, most good, indeed. 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
Intends you for his swift ambassador, 
Where you shall be an everlasting lieger : 
Therefore, your hest appointment make with speed : 
To-morrow you set on. 

Claud. Is there no remedy ? 

Isab. None, but such remedy as to save a head 
To cleave a heart in twain. 

Claud. But is there any ? 

Tsab. Yes, brother, you may live: 
There is a devilish mercy in the judge, 
[f you’ll implore it, that will free your life, 
But fetter you till death. 


1 A kind of tetter. 2 blessed: inf.e. 3% Resident ambassador. 
suggests de-lighted, that is, removed from light. 


—————— oe 


Claud. Perpetual durance ? 

lsab. Ay. just; perpetual durance: a restraint, 
Though all the world’s vastidity you had, 

To a determin’d scope. 

Claud. But in what nature ? 

Isab. In such a one as, you consenting to it, 
Would bark your honour from that trunk you bear, 
And leave you naked. 

Claud. Let me know the point. 

Isab. O! J do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
Lest thou a feverous life would’st entertain, 

And six or seven winters more respect, 

Than a perpetual honour. Dar’st thou die? 
The sense of death is most in apprehension, 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Claud. Why give you me this shame ? 
Think you [ ean a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness? If I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms. 
Isab. There spake my brother: there my father’s 
grave 
Did utter forth a voice. Yes, thou must die: 
Thou art too noble io conserve a life 
In base appliances. This outward-sainted deputy, 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth enmew 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil ; 
His filth within being east, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. 
Claud. The priestiy* Angelo ? 
Isab. O, ’iis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In priestly garb !* Dost thou think, Claudio, 
If I would yield him my virginity, 
Thou might’st be freed ? 

Claud. O, heavens! it cannot be. 

Isab. Yes, he would give ’t thee from this rank offence, 
So to offend him still. This night ’s the time 
That I should do what I abhor to name, 

Or else-thou diest to-morrow. 
Claud. Thou shalt not do ’t. 
Isab. O! were it but my life, 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance 

As frankly as a pin. 

Claud. Thanks, dear Isabel. 

Isab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow. 

Claud. Yes. Has he affections in him, 

That thus can make him bite the law by the nose, 
When he would force it? Sure, it is no sin; 
Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 

Isab. Which is the least ? 

Claud. If it were damnable, he being so wise, 
Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fin’d ?—O Isabel ! 

Isab.. What says my brother ? 

Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isab. And shamed life a hateful. 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted® spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice : 


To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 


¢f.e. princely ; Knight: precise 5-f.e.: guards. © Knight 
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The pendent world; or to be worse than worst Isab. 1 am now going to resolve him. Thad rather 


Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—’t is too horrible. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature , 1S a paradise 

Te what we fear of death. 


Isab. Alas! alag! 
Claud. Sweet sister, lct me live. 
What sin you do to save a brother’s life, 


Nature dispenses with the deed so far, 
That it itt a virtue. 

Isab. QO, you beast ! 
O, faithless coward ! O, dishonest wretch ! 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my yjce ? 
Is’t not a kind of incest to take life 
From thine_own sister’s shame ? What should I think ? 
Heaven shield, my mother play’d my father fair, 
For such a warped slip of wilderness! 
Ne’er issu’d from his blood. Take my defiance : 
Die; perish! might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed. 
I’ll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 


No word 4 save thee. 
Claud. Nay, hear me, Isabel. 
Tsab, O, fie, fie, fie ! 


Thy sin ’s not accidental, but a trade. 
Mercy to thee would prove itself a bawd: 
T is best that thou dicst quickly. 


Claud. 


[Going. 
O hear me, Isabella! 
Re-enter Dvuxr. 

Duke. Vouchsafe a word, young sister ; 

Isab. What is your will ? 

Duke. Might you dispense with your leisure, I would | 
by and by have some speech with you: the satisfac- 
tion I would require, is hkewise your own benefit. 

isab. | have no superfluous leisure: my stay must 
be stolen out of other affairs; but I will attend you a 
while. 

Duke. [To Cravpto.] Son, I have overheard what 
hath passed between you and your sister. Angelo had 
never the purpose to corrupt her; only he hath made 
an essay of her virtue, to practise his judgment with 
the disposition of natures. She, having the truth of 
honour in her, hath made him that gracious denial 
which he is most glad to receive: I am confessor to 
Angelo, and I know this to be true: therefore, prepare 
yourself to death. Do not satisfy your resolution with 
hopes that are fallible ; to-morrow youmust die. Go; 
to your knees, and make ready. 

Claud. Let me ask my sister pardon. I am so out 
of love with life, that [ will sue to be rid of it. 

Duke. Hold you there: farewell. [Exit CLauptio. 

Re-enter Provost. 
Provost, a word with you. 

Prov, What ’s your will, father ? 

Duke. That now you are come, you will be gone. 
Leave me awhile with the maid: my mind promises 
with my habit no loss shall touch her by mye company. 

Prov. In good time. [Exit Provost. 

Duke. The hand that hath made you fair hath made 
you good; the goodness that is chief? in beauty makes 
beauty brief in goodness ; but grace, being the soul of 
your complexion, shall keep the body of it ever fair. 
The assault, that Angelo hath made to you, fortune | 
hath convey’d to my understanding ; and, ‘but that 
frailty hath examples for his falling, I should wonder | 
at Angelo. How will you do to content this substitute, 
and to save your brother ? 


1 Wildness, ungraftcd. 


but one word. 


2cheap: in f.e. 3 Contracted. 


| 


| my advisings : 


my brother die by the et than my son should be un- 
lawfully born. But O, how much is the good duke 
deceived-in Angelo! if ever he return, and I can 
speak to him, I will open my lips in vain, or discover 
his government. 

Duke, That shall not be much amiss : yet, as the 
matter now stands, he will avoid your accusation: he 
made trial of you only.—T herefore, fasten your ear on 
to the love J have in doing good a 
remedy presents itself. I do make myself believe, that 
you may most uprighteously do a poor wronged. lady 
a merited benefit, redeem your brother from the angry 
law, do no stain to your own gracious person, and 
much please the absent duke, if, peradventure, he shall 
ever return to have hearing of this business, 

Isab.. Let me hear you speak farther. I have spirit 
to do anything that appears not foul in the truth of my 


spirit. 
Duke. Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 
Have you not heard speak of Mariana, the sister of 


Frederick, the great soldier who miscavried at sea ? 

Isab. I have heard of the lady, and good words went 
with her name. 

Duke. Her should this Angelo have married ; he was 
affianced to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed : 
between which time of the contract, and limit of the 
solemnity, her brother Frederick w as wrecked at sea, 
having in ‘that perish’d vessel the dowry of his sister. 
| But mark how heavily this befel to the poor gentle- 
woman: there she lost a noble and renowned brother, 
in his love toward her ever most kind and natural: 
with him the phase and sinew of her fortune, her 
marriage- dowry ; with both, her combinate® husband, 
this well-seeming Angelo. 


Isab. Can this be so? Did Angelo so leave 
her ? 
Duke. Left her in her tears, and dried not one of 


them with his comfort ; swallow ed his vows whole, 
pretending in her discoveries of dishonour: in ferw, 
bestowed her on her own lamentation, which she yet 
wears for his sake, and he, as marble to her tears, is 
washed with them, but relents not. 

Isab. What a merit were it in death to take this 
poor maid from the world! What corruption in this 
life, that it will let this man live !—But how out of 
this can she avail ? 

Duke. It is a rupture that you may easily heal ; and 
the cure of it not only saves your brother, but keeps 
you from dishonour in doing it. 

fsab. Show me how, good father. 

Duke. This fore-named maid hath yet in her the 
continuance of her first affection: his unjust unkind- 
ness, that in all reason should have quenched her 
love, hath like an impediment in the current, made it 
more violent and unruly. Go you to Angelo: answer 
his requiring with a plausible obedience: agree with 
his demands to the point; only refer yourself to this 
advantage,—first, that your stay with him may not be 
long, that the time may have all shadow and silence 
in it, and the place answer to convenience. This 
being granted in course, and now follows all: we shall 
advise this wronged maid to stead up your appointment. 
go in your place ; if the encounter acknowledge itself 


hereafter, it may compel him to her recompense ; and 
here by this is your brother saved, your honour un- 
tainted, the poor Mariana advantaged, and the cor- 


The maid will T Gutie and make 
If you think well to carry this, as 


|rupt deputy sealed. 
fit for his attempt. 


| The evil that thou causest to be done, 
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you may, the doubleness of the benefit defends the 
deceit from reproof. What think you of it® 

Jsab. The image of it gives me content already, and, 
I trust, it will grow to a most prosperous perfection. 

Duke. It lies much in your holding up. Haste you 
speedily to Angelo: if for this night he entreat you to 
his bed, give him promise of satisfaction. 1 will pre- 
sently to St. Luke’s; there, at the moated grange, 
resides this dejected Mariana: at that place call upon 
me, and despatch with Angelo, that it may be quickly. 

{sab. | thank you for this comfort. Fare you well, 
good father. [ Exeunt. 

SCENE II.—The Street before the Prison. 


Enter Duxe, as a Friar ; to him Exvsow, Clown and 
Officers. 

Elb. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but that you 
will needs buy and sell men and women hike beasts, 
we shall have all the world drink brown and white 
bastard.’ 

Duke. O, heavens! what stuff is here ? 

Clo.’T was never merry world, since, of two usances,” 
the merriest was put down, and the worser allow’d by 
order of law a furr’d gown to keep him warm; and 
furr’d with fox and lamb-skins too, to signify that craft, 
being richer than innocency, stands for the facing. 

Elb. Come your way, sir.—Bless you, good father 
friar. 

Duke. And you, good brother father. What offence 
hath this man made you, sir? 

Elb. Marry, sir, he hath offended the law: and, sir, 
we take him to be a thief too, sir; for we have found 
upon him, sir, a strange pick-lock, which we have sent 
to the deputy. 

Duke. Fie, sirrah: a bawd, a wicked bawd ! 


That is thy means to live. Do thou but think 

What ’tis to cram a maw, or clothe a back, 

From such a filthy vice: say to thyself 

From their abominable and beastly touches 

1 drink, I eat, array myself, and live. 

Canst thou believe thy living is a life, 

So stinkingly depending ? Go mend, go mend. 
Clo. Indeed, it does stink in some sort, sir; but yet, 

sir, | would prove : 
Duke. Nay, if the devil have given thee proofs for sin, 

Thou wilt prove his. Take him to prison, officer : 

Correction and instruction must both work, 

Ere this rude beast will profit. 


Elb. He must before the deputy, sir; he has given 


Duke. Still thus and thus: still worse ! 

Lucio. How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress ? 
Procures she still? Ha! 
Clo, Troth, sir, she hath eaten up all her beef, and 
she is herself in the tub. 
Lucio. Why, ’t is goods it is the right of it; it must 
be so: ever your fresh whore, and your powder’d bawd : 
an unshunn'd consequence; it must be so. Art going 
to-prison, Pompey ? 
Clo. Yes, faith, sir. 
Lucio. Why, ’tis notamiss, Pompey. Farewell. Go; 
say, | sent thee thither, For debt, Pompey, or how ? 
Elb. For being a bawd, for being a bawd. 
Lucio. Well, then imprison him. If imprisonment 
be the due of a.bawd, why, ’t is his right: bawd is he, 
doubtless, and of antiquity too ; bawd-born. Farewell, 
good Pompey: commend me to the prison, Pompey. 
You will turn good husband now, Pompey: you will 
keep the house. 
Clo. I hope, sir, your good worship will be my 
bail. 
Lucio. No, indeed, will I not, Pompey ; it is not the 
wear. I will pray, Pompey, to increase your bondage : 
if you take it not patiently, why, your mettle is the 
more. Adieu, trusty Pompey.—Bless you, friar. 
Duke. And you. 
Lucio. Does Bridget paint still, Pompey? Ha! 
Elb. Come your ways, sir; come. 
Clo. You will not bail me, then, sir? 
Lucio. Then, Pompey, nor now.—What news abroad, 
friar? - What news ? 
Elb. Come your ways, sir; come. 
Lucio. Go; to kernel, Pompey, go. 

Ezeunt Exzow, Clown and Officers. 

What news, friar, of the duke ? 
Duke. | know none. Can you tell me of any? 
Lucio. Some say, he is with the emperor of Russia ; 
other some, he is in Rome : but where is he, think you ? 
Duke. { know not where; but wheresoever, 1 wish 
him well. 
Lucio. It was a mad fantastical trick of him, to steal 
from the state, and usurp the beggary he was never 
born to. Lord Angelo dukes it well in his absence: 
he puts trangression to’t. 
Duke. He does well in’t. 
Lucio. A little more lenity to lechery would do no 
harm in him: something too erabbed that way, friar. 
Duke. It is too general a vice, and severity must 
eure it. 
Lucio. Yes, in good sooth, the vice is of ‘great kin- 


Aare 


him warning. The deputy cannot abide a whoremas- | dred: it is well allied ; but it is impossible to extirp 
ter: if he be a whoremonger, and comes before him, |it quite, friar, till eating and drinking be put down. 


he were as good go a mile on his errand. 
Duke. That we were all, as some would seem to be 
From our faults, as faults from seeming, free ! 
Enter Lucio. 
Elb, His neck will come to your waist, a cord, sir. 


They say, this Angelo was not made by man and 
woman, after the downright way of creation: is it 
true, think you? 

Duke. How should he be made then ? 

Lucio. Some report, a sea-maid spawn’d him ; some, 


7 


Clo. I spy comfort: I ery, bail. Here’s a gentle-|that he-was begot between two stock-fishes ; but it is 


man and a friend of mine. 


certain, that when he makes water, his urine is con- 


Lucio. How now, noble Pompey! What, at the | geal’d ice: that I know to be true; and he is a motion 
wheels of Cesar? Art thou Jed in triumph ? What, is | ingenerative, that’s infallible. 


there none of Pygmalion’s images, newly made woman, 
‘to be had now, for putting the hand in the pocket and 
extracting it clutch’d? What reply? Ha! What 
say’st thou to this tune, mattter, and method ? Is *t not 
drown’d i? the last rain? Ha! What say’st thou, 


Duke. You are pleasant, sir, and speak apace, 

Lucio. Why, what a ruthless thing is this In him, for 
|the rebellion of a cod-piece to take away the life of a 
man? Would the duke that is absent havedone this ? 
Ere he would have hang’d a man for the getting a 


troth ?* Is the world as it was, man ? Which is the | hundred bastards, he would have paid for the nursing 
way? Is it sad, and few words, or how? The trick|a thousand. He had some feeling of the sport: he 


of it? 


1 Ital. bastardo, a sweet wine made of raisins. 2 usuries ; in 


knew the service, and that instructed him to mercy. 


f. e. 3 trot: in f. e. 


SCENE II. 
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Duke. I never heard the absent duke much detected’ 
for women: he was not inclined that way. 

Lucio. O, sir! you are deceived. 

Duke. *T is not possible. 

Lucio. Who? not the duke? yes, your beggar of 
fifty ; and his use was, to put a ducat in her clack-dish. 
The duke had erotchets in him: he would be drunk 
too; that let me inform you. 

Duke. You do him wrong, surely. 

Lucio. Sir; 1 was an inward of his. <A shy fellow 
was the duke; and, I believe, I know the cause of his 
withdrawing. 

Duke. What, I pr’ythee, might be the cause ? 

Lucio. No,—pardon ;—’t is a secret must be lock’d 
within the teeth and the lips; but this [ can let you 
understand,—the greater file of the subject? held the 
duke to be wise. 

Duke. Wise? why, no question but he was. 

Lucio. A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fel- 
low. 

Duke. Either this is envy in you, folly, or mistak- 
ing: the very stream of his life, and the business he 
hath helmed, must, upon a warranted need, give him 
a better proclamation. Let him be but testimonied in 
his own bringings forth, and he shall appear to the en- 
vious a scholar, a ‘statesman; and a soldier. There- 
fore, you speak unskilfully ; or, if your knowledge be 
more, it is much darken’d in your malice. 

Lucio. Sir, | know him, and I love him. 

Duke, Love talks with better knowledge, and know- 
ledge with dearer love. 

Lucio. Come, sir, 1 know what I know. 

Duke. I can hardly believe that, since you know not 
what you speak. But, if ever the duke return, (as our 
prayers are he may,) let me desire you to make your 
answer before him: if it be honest you have spoke, 
you have courage to maintain it. Iam bound to call 
upon you; and, I pray you, your name. 

Lucio. Sir, my name is Lucio, well known to the 
duke. fj 

Duke. He shall know you beiter, sir, if I may live 
to report you. 

Lucio. | fear you not. 

Duke. O! you hope the duke will return no more, 
or you imagine me too unhurtful an opposite. But, 
indeed, I can do you little harm; you ’ll forswear this 
again, 

Lucio. 1’ll be hanged first : thou art deceived in me, 
friar. But no more of this. Canst thou tell, if Claudio 
die to-morrow, or no? 

Duke. Why should he-die, sir ? 

Lucio. Why ? for filling a bottle with a tun-dish. I 
would, the duke, we talk of, were return’d again: this 
ungenitur’d agent will unpeople the province with con- 
tinency ; sparrows must not build in his house-eaves, 
because they are lecherous. The duke yet would have 
dark deeds darkly answer’d; he would never bring 
them to light: would he were return’d! Marry, this 
Claudio is econdemn’d for untrussing. Farewell, good 
friar; 1 pr’ythee, pray for me. The duke, I say to 
thee again, would eat mutton on Fridays. 
past it; yet, and I say to thee, he would mouth with 
a beggar, though she smelt brown bread and garlic: 
say, that I said so. Farewell. [ Exit. 

Duke. No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’seape : back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong, 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 
But who comes here ? 


4 Suspected. 2 Number of the subjects. 


. | 
He ’s now | 


3The words “the due of”: 


Enter Escaius, Provost, Bawd, and Officers. 

Escal, Go: away with her’ to prison ! 

Bawd. Good, my lord, be good. to me your honour 
is accounted a merciful man: good my lord. 

Escal. Double and treble admonition, and still for- 
feit in the same kind? This would make mercy swear, 
and play the tyrant. 

Prov. A bawd of eleven years’ continuance, may it 
|please your honour. 

Bawd. My lord, this is one Lucio’s information 
against me. Mistress Kate Keep-down was with child 
by him in the duke’s time : he promised her marriage ; 
jhis child is a year and a quarter old, come Philip and 
Jacob. Ihave kept it myself, and see how he goes 
about to abuse me ! 

Escal. That fellow is a fellow of much licence :—let 
him be called before us.—Away with her to prison ! 
Go to; no more words. [Exeunt Bawd and Officers.] 
| Provost, my brother Angelo will not be alter’d ; Claudio 
| must die to-morrow. Let him be furnished with divines, | 
and have all charitable preparation: if my brother 
| wrought by my pity, it should not be so with him. 
Prov. So please you, this friar hath been with him, 
/and advised him for the entertainment of death. 

Escal, Good even, good father. 

Duke. Bliss and goodness on you. 

Escal. Of whence are you? 

Duke. Not of this country, though my chance is now} 
To use it for my time: I am a brother 
Of gracious order, late come from the See, 

In special business from his holiness. 

Escal. What news abroad i’ the world ? 

Duke. None, but that there is so great a fever on 
goodness, that the dissolution of it must cure it: nov- 
jelty is only in request; and as it is as dangerous to 
be aged in any kind of course, as it is virtuous to be 
constant in any undertaking, there is searce truth] 
enough alive to make societies secure, but security 
jenough to make fellowships accurs’d. Much upon this 
riddle runs the wisdom of the world. This news is old 
enough, yet it is every day’s news. I pray you, sir, of 
what disposition was the duke ? 

£Escal. One that, above all other strifes, contended 
especially to know himself. 

Duke. What pleasure was he given to? 

Escal. Rather rejoicing to see another merry, than 
merry at any thing which profess’d to make him re- 
joice : a gentleman of all temperance. But leave we 
him to his events, with a prayer they may prove pros- 
perous, and let me desire to know how you find Clau- 
dio prepared. I am made to understand, that you have 
lent him visitation. 

Duke. He professes to have received no sinister 
measure from his judge, but most willingly hymbles 
himself to the determination of justice; yet had he 
framed to himself, by the instruction of his frailty, 
many deceiving promises of life, which I, by my good 
| leisure, hawe discredited to him, and now ishe resolved 
|to die. 

Escal, You have paid the heavens the due of* your 
function, and the prisoner the very debt of your call-| 
ing. Ihave labour’d for the poor gentleman to the 
| extremest shore of my modesty ; but my brother jus- 
tice have I found so severe, that he hath foreed me to 
tell him, he is indeed—justice. 

Duke. If his own life answer the straitness of his 
proceeding, it shall become him well; wherein if he 
chance to fail, he hath sentenced himself. [well. 

Escal, 1 am going to visit the prisoner. Fare you 
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Duke. Peace be with you ! 
[Exeunt Escatus and Provost. | 

He, who the #word of heaven will bear, 
Should be as holy as severe ; 
Pattern in himself to know, 
Grace to stand, virtue to go ;* 
More nor less to others paying, 
Than by self offences weighing. 
Shame to him, whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Twice treble shame on Angelo, 
To weed my vice, and let his grow 


! 


O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side ! 
How may likeness, made in crimes, 
Masking? practice on the times, 
Draw with idle spiders’ strings 
Most pond’rous and substantial things ! 
Craft against vice I must apply. 
With Angelo to-night shall le 

His old betrothed, but despised : 

So disguise shall, by the disguised, 
Pay with falsehood false exacting, 
And perform an old contracting. 


[ Exit. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Room at the moated Grange. 


Mariana discovered sitting : a Boy singing. 


SONG. 
Take, O! take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn : 
But my kisses bring again, 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain.’ 


away : 
Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often still’d my brawling discontent.— 
[Exit Boy. 
Enter ‘DUKE. 
I ery you mercy, sir; and well could wish 
You had not found me here so musical : 
Let me excuse me, and believe me so, 
My mirth it much displeas’d, but pleas’d my woe. 

Duke. °T is good: though music oft hath such a 

charm, 
To make bad good, and good provoke.to harm. 
I pray you, tell me, hath any body inquired for me 
here to-day? much upon this time have I promis’d 
here to meet. f 

Mari. You have not been inquired after : I have sat 
here all day. 

Enter IsaBELLA. 

Duke. I do constantly believe you—The time is 
come, even now. I shall crave your forbearance a hit- 
tle: may be, I will call upon you anon, for some ad- 
vantage to yourself. 

Mari. 1 am always bound to you. 
Duke. Very well met, and welcome. 
What.is the news from this good deputy ? 

Isab. He hath a garden cireummur’d with brick, 
Whose western side is with a vineyard back’d ; 
And to that vineyard is a planched* gate, 

That makes his opening with this bigger key : 
This other doth command a little door, 

Which from the vineyard to the garden leads ; 
There have I made my promise upon the heavy® 


[ Exit. 


Mari. Break off thy song, and haste thee quick | 


Tee 


and wary note upon ’t: 
cuilty diligence, 
did show me 


Isab. I have ta’en a due 
With whispering and most 
In action all of precept, he 
The way twice o’er. 
Duke. Are there no other tokens 
Between you ’greed, concerning her observance ? 

Isab. No, none, but only a repair i’ the dark; 

And that I have possess’d him my most stay 

Can be but brief: for I have made him know, 

1] have a servant comes with me along, 

That stays upon me; whose persuasion is, 

|1 come about my brother. 

Duke. ’T is well borne up. 

I have not yet made known to Mariana 

A word of this—What, ho! within! come forth 
Re-enter MaRIaNa. 

I pray you, be acquainted with this maid : 

She comes to do you good. 

Isab. I do desire the like. 

Duke. Do you persuade yourself that I respect you { 

Mari. Good friar, I know you do, and have found it. 

Duke. Take then this your companion by the hand, 
Who hath a story ready for your ear. 

I shall attend your leisure: but make haste ; 
The vaporous night approaches. 
Mari. Will ’t please you walk aside } 
[Exeunt Mariana and IsaBELLa. 

Duke. O place and greatness ! millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee. Volumes of report 
Run with base®, false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings: thousand escapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 

And rack thee in their fancies ! 
Re-enter Mariana and JsaBELLA. 
Welcome ! How agreed ! 

Isab. She ’ll take the enterprise upon her, father, , 
If you advise it. 


Duke. It is not my consent, 
But my entreaty too. 
Isab. Little have you to say, 


When you depart from him, but, soft and low, 
|“ Remember now my brother.” 
Mart. Fear me not. 


Middle of the night to call upon him. 


way? 


land virtue go: in fie. 
a second stanza, as follows. 


2 Making: inf. e. 3 This song is 


It is attributed to 


On whose tops 


But first set m 


4 Boarded. 


Duke. Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all. 


Duke. But shall you on your knowledge find this He is your husband on a pre-contract ¢ 


'To bring you thus together, ’t is no sin, 


found in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bloody Brother, Act V., Se. IL, with 


Shakespeare in the spurious Ed. of his Poems, printed in 1640. 
Hide, oh, hide those hills of snow, 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 


the pinks that grow 


Are of those that April wears ; 


y poor heart free, 


: ; Bound in icy chains by thee. 
5 Knight, following the old eds., transfers this word to the beginning of the next line. 
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Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit, Come, let us go: 
Our corn’s to reap, for yet our field’s, to sow ? [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the Prison. 
Enter Provost and Clown. 

Prov. Come hither, sirrah. Can.you cut off a man’s 
head ? 

Clo. If the man be a bachelor, sir, I can; but if he 
be a married mau, he is his wife’s head, and I ean 
never cut off a woman’s head. 

Prov. Come, sir; leave me your shatches, and yield 
me a direct answer. To-morrow morning are to die 
Claudio and Barnardine: here is in our prison a com- 
mon executioner, who in his office lacks a helper: if 
you will take it on you to assist him, it shall redeem 
you from your gyves ; if not, you shall have your full 
time of imprisonment, and your deliverance with an 
unpitied whipping, for you have been a notorious 
bawd. 

Clo. Sir, I have been an unlawful bawd, time out 
of mind; but yet I will be content to be a lawful 
hangman. [would be glad to receive some instruction 
from my fellow partner. 

Prov. What ho, Abhorson! Where ’s Abhorson, 
there ? 

Enter ABHORSON. 

Abhor. Do you call, sir ? 

Prov. Sirrah, here ’s a fellow will help you to-mor- 
row in your execution. If you think it meet, compound 
with him by the year, ang let him abide here with 
you ; if not, use him for the present, and dismiss him. 
He cannot plead his estimation with you: he hath 
been @ hewd, 

Abhor. A bawd, sir? Fie upon him! he will dis- 
credit our mystery. 

Prov. Go to, sir; you weigh equally: a feather will 
turn the scale. [ Exit. 


Clo. Pray, sir, by your good favour, (for, surely, sir, | 


a good favour you have, but that you have a hanging 
look.) do you eall, sir, your oceupation a mystery ? 

Abhor. Ay, sir; a mystery. i 

Clo. Painting, sir, have heard say. is a mystery ; 
and your whores, sir, being members of my occupa- 
tron, using painting, do prove my occupation a mys- 
tery ; but what mystery there should be in hanging, if 
T should be hang’d, I cannot imagine. 

Abhor. Sir, it is a mystery. 

Clo. Proof? 

Abhor. Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. 

Clo. If it be too little for your thief, your true man 
thinks it big enough; if it be too big for your thief, 
your thief thinks it little enough : so, every true man’s 
apparel fits your thief. 

Re-enter Provost. 

Prov. Are you agreed ? 

Clo. Sir, I will serve him; for I do find, your hang- 
man is a more penitent trade than your bawd : he doth 
oftener ask forgiveness. 

Prov. You, sirrah. provide your block and your axe 
to-morrow, four o'clock. 

Abhor. Come on, bawd; I will instruct thee in my 
trade: follow. 

Clo. I do desire to learn, sir; and, I hope, if you 
have occasion to use me for your own turn, you shall 
find me yare; for, truly, sir, for your kindness I owe 
you a.good turn. 

Prov. Call hither Barnardine and Claudio: 

[Exeunt Clown and ABHORSON. 


ltithe’s:infie. 2Stifiy. 3 Mingled. 4 unsisting : inf. e. 


Th’ one has my pity ; not a jot the other} 
Being a murderer, though he were my brother. 
Enter Ciavupio. 
Look, here’s the warrant, Claudio, for thy death: 
’T is now dead midnight, and by eight to-morrow 
Thou must be made immortal. Where ’s Barnardine? 
Claud. As fast lock’d up in sleep, as guiltless labour, 
When it lies starkly? in the traveller’s bones: 
He will not awake. 
Prov. Who can do good on him ? 
Well, go; prepare yourself. But hark! what noise ? 
[Knocking within. 
Heaven give your gpirits comfort !—By and by :— 
[Exit CLavpto. 


I hope it is some pardon, or reprieve, 
For the most genile Claudio.—Welcome, father, 
Enter Duxr. 
Duke. The best and wholesom’st spirits of the night 
Envelop you, good provost! Who call’d here of late ? 
Prov. None, since the curfew rung. 


Duke. Not. Isabel ? 
Prov. No. 

Duke. There will then, ere ’t be long. 

Prov. What comfort is for Claudio ? 

Duke. There’s some in hope. 


Prov, It is a bitter deputy. 

Duke. Not so, not so: his life is parallel’d 
Even with the stroke and line of his great justice. 

He doth with holy abstinence subdue 
That in himself, which he spurs on his power 
To qualify in others: were he meal’d? with that 
| Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous ; 
[Knocking within. 
But this being so, he’s just—Now are they come.— 
| Hat Provost. | 
This is a gentle provost : seldom, when 
| The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. Knocking. 
How now? What noise? That spirit ’s possessed with 
haste, 
| That wounds the resisting* postern with these strokes. 
Re-enter Provost. 
Prov. [Speaking to one at the door.] There he must 
stay, until the officer 
Arise to let him in: he is eall’d up. 

Duke. Have you no couniermand for Claudio yet, 
But he must die to-morrow ? 

Prov. None, sir, none. 

Duke. As near the dawning, provost, as it is, 

You shall hear more ere morning. 

Prov. Happily, 
| You something know ; yet, I believe, there comes 
| No countermand : no such example have we. 
| Besides, upon the very siege of justice, 

Lord Angelo hath to the public ear 
Profess’d the eontrary. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Duke: This is his lordship’s man.® 

Prov. And here comes Claudio’s pardon. 

Mes. My lord hath sent you this note; [giving a 
| paper] and by me this further charge, that you swerve 
not from the smallest article of it, neither in time, mat- 
ter, or other circumstance. Good morrow, for, as I 
take it, it is almost day. 
| Prov. I shall obey him. [Exit Messenger. 
Duke. This is his pardon ; purchas’d by such sin, 

[ Aside. 


For which the pardoner himseif is in: 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity, 
When it is born in high authority. 


5 Knight gives this speech to the Provost, and the next to the Duke. 
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mercy’s so extended, 


When vice makes mercy, 
h’ offender friended.— 


That for the fault’s love is t 
Now, sir, what news ? ; ae 

Prev. L told you: Lord Angelo, belike thinking me 
remiss in mine office, awakens me with this unwonted 
putting on ; methinks strangely, for he hath not used 
it before. 

Duke. Pray you, let ’s hear. 

Prov. [Reads.] “ Whatsoever you may hear to the 
contrary, let Claudio be executed by four of the clock ; 
and, in the afternoon, Barnardine. For my better sat- 
isfaction, let me have Claudio’s head sent me by five. 
Let this be duly perforn’d; with a thought, that more 
depends on it than we must yet deliver. Thus fail not 
to do your office, as you will answer it at your peril.” — 
What say you to this, sir? 

Duke. What is that Barnardine, who is to be exe- 
cuted in the afternoon ? 

Prov. A Bohemian born; but here nursed up and 
bred: one that is a prisoner nine years old. 

Duke. How came it, that the absent Duke had not 
either deliver’d him to his liberty, or executed him? I 
have heard, it was ever his manner to do so. 

Prov. His friends still wrought reprieves for him: | 
and, indeed, his fact, till now in the government of 
Lord Angelo, came not to an undoubtful proof. 

Duke. It is now apparent ? 

Prov. Most manifest, and not denied by himself. 

Duke. Hath he borne himself penitently in prison ? 
How seems he to be touch’d? 

Prov. A man that apprehends death no more dread- 
fully but as a drunken sleep; careless, reckless, and 
fearless of what’s past, present, or to come: insensible 
of mortality, and desnorately inoitat. 

Duke. He wants advice. 

Prov. He will hear none. He hath evermore had 
the liberty of the prison: give him leave to escape 
hence, he would not: drunk many times a day, if not 
many days entirely drunk. We have very oft awaked 
him, as if to carry him to execution, and show’d. him 


Duke. More of him anon. There is written in your 
brow, provost, honesty and constancy : if I read it not 
truly, my ancient skill beguiles me; but in the bold, 
ness of my cunning I will lay myself in hazard. 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, 1s 
no greater forfeit to the law, than Angelo who hath 
sentenced him. To make you understand this in a 
manifested effect, I crave but fout days’ respite, for the 
which you are to do me both a present and a dangerous 
courtesy. 

Prav. Pray, sir, in what? 

Duke. In the delaying death. 

Prov. Alack! how may I do it, having the hour 
limited, and an express command, under penalty, to 
deliver his head in the view of Angelo? I may make 
my case as Claudio’s, to cross this in the smallest. 

Duke. By the vow of mine order, f warrant you: if 
my instructions may be your guide, let this Barnardine 
be this morning executed, and his head borne to 
Angelo. 


the favour. 


a seeming warrant for it : it hath not moved him at all. | 


Prov. Angelo hath seen them both, and will discover 


Duke. O! death ’s a great disguiser, and you may 
add to it. Shave the head, and tie the beard ; and say, 
it was the desire of the penitent to be so bared before 


fortune, by the saint whom I profess, I will plead 
against it with my. life. 

Prov. Pardon me, good father: it is against my 
oath. 

Duke. Were you sworn to the Duke, or to the 
deputy ? 

Prov. To him, and to his substitutes. 

Duke. You will think you have made no offence, if 
the Duke avouch the justice of your dealing. 
Prov. But what likelihood is in that ? 

Duke. Not a resemblance, but a certainty, Yet 
since I see you fearful, that neither my coat, integrity, 
nor my persuasion, can with ease attempt you, I will 
co farther than I meant, to pluck all fears out of you. 
Look you. sir; here is the hand and seal of the Duke : 
you know the character, I doubt not, and the signet is 
not strange fo you. 
Prov. 1 know them both. 
Duke. The eontents of this is the return of the 
Duke: you shall anon over-read it at your pleasure, 
where you shall find, within these two days he will be 
here. This is a thing that Angelo knows not, for he 
this very day receives letters of strange tenor; per- 
chancé, of the Duke’s death; perchance, entering into 
some monastery ; but, by chance, nothing of what is 
writ. Look, the unfolding star calls up the shepherd. 
Put not yourself into amazement how these things 
should be: all difficulties are but easy when they are 
known, Call your executioner, and off with Barnar- 
dine’s head: I will give him a present shrift, and 
advise him for a better place. Yet you are amazed, 
but this shall absolutely resolve you. Come away ; it 
is almost clear dawn. i Exeunt, 


SCENE III.—Another Room in the Same. 
Enter Clown. 
Clo. I am as well acquainted here, as I was in our 
house of profession : one would think, it were mistress 
Over-done’s own house, for here be many of her old 
customers. First, here ’s young Mr. Rash; he ’s in for 
a commodity of brown paper and old ginger,’ nineseore 
and seventeen pounds, of which he made five marks, 
ready money: marry, then, ginger was not much in 
request, for the old women were all dead. Then is 
there here one Mr. Caper, at the suit of master Three- 
pile the mercer, for some four suits of peach-colour’d 
satin, which now peaches him a beggar. Then have we 
here young Dicy, and young Mr. Deep-vow, and Mr. 
Copper-spur, and Mr. Starve-lackey, the rapier and 
dagger-man, and young Drop-heir that kill’d Lusty 
Pudding, and Mr. Forthright the tilter, and brave Mr. 
Shoe-tie the great traveller, and wild Half-can that 
stabb’d Potts, and, I think, forty more, all great doers 
in our trade, and are now in? for the Lord’s sake.’ 
Enter ABHORSON. 

Abhor. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither. 

Clo. Mr. Barnardine !. you must rise and be hang’d, 
Mr. Barnardine. 

Abhor, What, ho, Barnardine ! 

Barnar. [Within.| A pox o’ your throats! Who 
‘'makes that noise there? What are you? 

Clo. Your friends, sir; the hangman. 
be so good, sir, to rise and be put to death. 

Barnar. [Within.] Away, you rogue, away ! Tam 
sleepy. 

Abhor. Tell him, he must awake, and that quickly too. 


You must 


his death: you know, the course is common. 


_ _11t was acustom of usurers to compel borrowers to take part of 
iB fe. 3 Imprisoned debtors used to beg from the jail windows, “ 


If any 
thing fall to you upon this, more than thanks and good 


Clo. Pray, master Barnardine, awake till you are 
executed, and sleep afterwards. 


the sum advanced to them in goods, often of little real value,  * Not 


for the Lord’s sake.” 
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Abhor. Go in to him, and fetch him out. 

Clo. He is coming, sir, he is coming: I hear his 
straw rustle. 

Enter BARNARDINE. 

Abhor. Is the axe upon the block, sirrah ? 

Clo. Very ready, sir. [you ? 

Barnar. How now, Abhorson? what’s the news with 

Abhor. Truly, sir, 1 would desire you to clap into 
your prayers ; for. look yon, the warrant ’s come. 

Barnar. You rogue, I have been drinking all night : 
I am-not fitted for ’t. 

Clo. O! the better, sir; for he that-drinks all night, 


and is hanged betimes in the morning, may sleep the | 


sounder all the next day. 
Enter Duxe, 

Abhor. Look you, sir; here comes your ghostly 
father. Do we jest now, think you? 

Duke. Sir, induced by my charity, and hearing how 
hastily you are to depart, 1 am come to advise you, 
comfort you, and pray with you. 

Barnar, Friar, not T: I have been drinking hard all 
night, and I will have more time to prepare me, or 
they shall beat out my brains. with billets. I will not 
consent to die this day, that’s certain. 

Duke. O, sir, you must; and therefore, I beseech 

you, 
Look forward on the journey you shall go. 

Barnar. I swear, I will not die to-day for any man’s 
persuasion. 

Duke. But hear you,— 

Barnar, Not a word: if you have anything to say 
to me, come io my ward; for thenee wall not f to-day. 

[ Exit. 
Enter Provost. 

pure, Unfit to live, or die. O, grovelling beast !'— 

After him, fellows: bring him to the block, 
| Exeunt ABHoRson and Clown. 

Prov. Now, sir, how do you find the prisoner? 

Duke. A creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death ; 
And, to transport him in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. 

Prov. Here in the prison, father, 
There died this morning of a cruel fever 
One Ragozine, a most notorious pirate, 

A man of Claudio’s years; his beard and head, 
Just of his colour. What if we do omit 

This reprobate, till he were well inclin’d, 

And satisfy the deputy with the visage 

Of Ragozine, more like to Claudio? 

Duke. O,’t is an accident that heaven provides ! 
Despatch it presently: the hour draws on 
Prefix’d by Angelo. See, this be done, 

And sent according to cominand, whiles I 
Persuade this rude wretch willingly to die. 
Prov. This shall be done good father, presently. 
But Barnardine must die this afternoon ; 
And how shall we continue Claudio, 
To save me from the danger that might eome, 
If he were known alive ? 
Duke. Let this be done.——Put them in secret 
holds, 
Both Barnardine and Claudio; 
Ere twice the sun hath made ‘his journal greeting 
To yonder? generation, you shall find 
Your safety manifest.® 
Prov. J am your free dependant. 
Duke. Quick, despatch, and send the head to Angelo. 
[Exit Provost. 


— 
1 gravel heart: in f. e. 2 yond: in f.e. 3 manifested : in f, e. 
7The words to you not in f. e. 8 Wish. %combined: in f. e. 


Now will I write letters to Angelo, 
(The provost, he shall bear them) whose contents 
Shall witness to him I am near at, home, 
And that by great injunctions Iam bound 
To enter publicly: him [ll desire 
To meet me at the consecrated fount, 
A league below the city ; and from thence, 
By cold gradation and well plane d form,* 
We shall proceed with Angel 
Re-Enter y peaten 

Prov. Here is the head ; I'll carry it myself. 

Duke. Convenient is it. Make a swift return, 
For | would commune with you of such things, 
That want no ear but yours, 

Prov. I’ll make all speed. [Evzit. 

Tsab. score ] Peace, ho, be here! 

Duke: The tongue of Isabel.—She come to know, 

If yet her brother's pardon be come hither ; 
But [ will keep her ignorant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comforts of despair, 
When it is least expected. 

Enter IsABELLA. 

Isab. Ho! by your leave. 

Duke. Good morning to you, fair and gracious 

daughter. 

Isab. The better given me by so holy a man. 

Hath yet the deputy sent my brother’s pardon? 

Duke. He hath releas’d him, Isabel, poe the world. 
His head is off and sent to Angelo. 

Isab. Nay, but it is not so. 
|_ Duke. It is no other, [Catching her.' 
jeaow your wisdom, daughter. in your close patience. | 

Tsab. O! I will to him, and pluek out his eyes. 

Duke, You shall not be admitted to hig sight, 

Isab. Unhappy Claudio! Wretched Isabel ! 
Perjurious® world ! Most damned Angelo! 

Duke. This not hurts him, nor profits you a jot: 
Forbear it therefore ; give your cause to heaven, 
Mark what I say to you,’ which you shall find 
By every syllable a faithful verity. 

Tle duke comes home to-morrow; nay, dry your eyes, 
One of our convent, and his confessor, 
Gives me this instance: Already he hath carried 
Notice to Escalus and Angelo 
Who do prepare to meet him at the gates, 
There to give up their power. If you can, pace your 
wisdom 

In that good paih that I would wish it go 
And you shall have your bosom on this® this wretch, 
Grace of the duke, revenges to your heart, 
And general honour. : 

Isab. I am directed by you. 

Duke. This letter. then, to friar Peter give : 
’T is that he sent me of the duke’s return : 
Say, by this token, I desire his company 
At Mariana’s house to-night. Her cause, and yours 
I’ll perfect him withal, and he shall bring you 
Before the duke ; and to the head of Angelo 
Accuse him home, and home. For my poor self, 
I am confined® by a sacred vow, 
And shall be absent. Wend you with this letter. 
Command these fretting waters from your eyes 
With a light heart: trust not my holy order, 
If I pervert your course.—Who’s here? 

Enter Lucio. 

Lucio. Good even. 
Friar, where is the provost ? 


ey 


Duke. Not within, sir. 


4 weal-balane’d: in f.e. 5 Not infie, 6 Injurious: in f,e, 
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I am pale at mine heart, | 
st be patient. I am 


[T dare not 


Lucio. O, pretty Isabella! 
to see thine_eyes so red: thou mu 
fain to dine and sup with water and bran ; 
fruitful meal would set | 


for my head fill my belly: one 
me to ’t. But, they say, the duke will be here to-| 
morrow. By my troth, Isabel, I loved thy brother ; | 


if the old fantastical duke of dark corners had been at 
home, he had lived. [Exit IsaBELLA. | 

Duke. Sir, the duke is marvellous litile beholding to | 
your reports ; but the best is, he lives not in them. 

Lucio. Friar, thou knowest not the duke so well as 
Ido: he’s a better woodman than thou takest him 
for. 

Duke. Well, you’ll answer this one day. 
well. : 

Lucio. Nay, tarry ; Ill go along with thee. 
tell thee pretty tales of the duke. 

Duke. You have told me too many of him already, 
sir, if they be true; if not true, none were enough. 

Lucio. | was once before him for getting a wench 
with child. 

Duke. Did you such a thing ? 

Lucio. Yes: marry, did L; but I was fain to for- | 
swear it: they would else have married me to the rotten 
medlar. 

Duke. Sir, your company is fairer th 
you well. [ Going. 

Lucio. By my troth, ’ll go with thee to the lane’s 
end. If bawdy talk offend you, we ’ll have very little 
of it. Nay, friar, I am’a kind of burr; I shall stick. 

| Exeunt. 
SCENE IV.—A Room in Anegto’s House. 
Enter Ancexo und Escauvs. 

Escal. Every letter he hath writ hath disvouch’d 

other, 


uss 


Fare ye 
[ Going. 
I can 


Ang. Jn most uneven and distracted manner. 
His actions show much like to madness: pray heaven 


an honest. Rest | 


His wisdom be not tainted ! 
And why meet him at the gates, and re-deliver 
Our authorities there ? 

Escal. 1 guess not. 

Ang. And why should we 
Proclaim it an hour before his entering, 

That if any crave redress of injustice, 
They should exhibit their petitions 
In the street ?* 

Escal. He shows his reason for that: to have a des- 
patch of complaints, «and to deliver us from devices 
hereafter, 

Which shall then have no power to stand against us. 

Ang. Well, I beseech you, let it be proclaim’d : 
Betimes i’ the morn, [71] eall you at your house. 
Give notice of such men of sort and suit, 

As are to meet him, 

Escal. I shall, sir: fare you well. 

Ang. Good night.— 

This deed unshapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 


[ Exit. 


SCENE I.—A public place near the City Gate. 


Mariana, (veil’d,) Isapetta and PETER, at a distance. 
Enter at several doors, Duxr, Varrius, Lords ; AN- 
GELO, EscaLus, Lucio, Provost, Officers and Citizens. 


Duke. My very worthy cousin, fairly met.— 


roceedings. A deflowered maid, 

ut body, that enfore’d 

—But that her tender shame 
maiden loss, 

Yet reason dares her: 


And dull to all p 
And by an emine 
The law against it! 
Will not proclaim against her 
How might she tongue me ! 
no; 
For my authority bears such? a eredent bulk 
That no particular scandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breathey. He should have liv’d, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous sense, 
Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge, 
For so receiving a dishonour’d life 
With ransom of such shame. ‘Would yet he had liv’d ! 
Alack ! when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right : we would, and we would not. [Ezit. 
SCENE V.—Fields without the Town. 
Enter Duxe, in his own habit, and Friar PETER. 
Duke. These letters at fit time deliver me. 
[Giving them.° 
The provost knows our purpose, and our plot. 
The matter being afoot, keep your instruction, 
And hold you ever to our special drift. 
Though sometimes you do blench* from this to that, 
As cause doth minister. Go, call at Flavius’: house, 
And tell him where I stay: give the like notice 
Unto Valentius, Rowland, and to Crassus, 
And bid them bring the trumpets to the gate ; 
But send me Flavius first. 


F. Peter. It shall be speeded well. [Eaut Peter. 
Enter Varrtivs. 
M22, [thank thee, Varrius; thou hast made good 


haste. 
Come, we will walk: there’s other of our friends 
Will greet us here anon, my gentle Varrius. | Exeunt. 
SCENE VI.—Street near the City Gate. 
Enter Isapetia and Mariana. 


Isab. To speak so indirectly, I am loath : 
I would say the truth ; but-to aceuse him so, 
That is your part; yet I’m advis’d to do it, 
He says, to ‘vailful’ purpose. 
Mart. Be rul’d by him. 
Isab. Besides, he tells me, that if peradventure 
He speak against me on the adverse side, 
I should not think it strange ; for ’t is a physic, 
That ’s bitter to sweet end. 
Mari. I would, friar Peter— 
Isab. O, peace ! the friar is come. 
Enter Friar Perer. 
F. Peter. Come; I have found you out @ stand most 
fit, 
Where you may have such vantage on the duke, 
He shall not pass you. Twice have the trumpets 
sounded : 
The generous and gravest citizens 


ACT V. 


1 Knight and other eds. print this and Angelo’s former speech in prose. 


Have hent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is ent’ring: therefore hence, away. [Exewnt. 


Our old and faithful friend, we are glad to see you. 
Ang. and Escal. Happy return be to your royal 
grace ! 
Duke. Many and hearty thankings to you both. 
| We have made inquiry of you; and we hear 
Such goodness of your justjce, that our soul’ 
2of:inf.e. 3letters: inf. e. * Startof. § to veil full purpose in f.e. 
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Cannot but yield you forth*to public thanks, 

Forerunning more requital. 

Ang. You make my bonds still greater. 

Duke. O' your desert speaks loud; and I should 

wrong it, 

To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 

When it deserves with characters of brass 

A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time, 

And razure of oblivion. Give me your hand, 

And let the subject see, to make them know 

That outward courtesies would fain proclaim 

Favours that keep within.—Come, Exscalus ;_ 

You must walk by us on our other hand, 

And good supporters are you. 

Friar Perer and Isapeiua come forward. 

F. Peter. Now is your time. Speak loud, and kneel 

before him. 

Isab. Justice, O royal duke! Vail your regard 

[Kneeling 

Upon a wrong’d, 1 would fain have said, a maid ! 

O worthy prince! dishonour not your eye 

By throwing it on any other object, 

Tul you have heard me in my true complaint, 

And given me justice, justice, justice, justice ! 

Duke. Relate your wrongs : in what? by whom? Be 

brief. ¢ 

Here is lord Angelo chall give you justice: 

Reveal yourself to him. 

Isab. O, worthy duke! 
You bid me redemption of the devil. 
Hear me yourself; for that which I must speak 
Must either punish me, not being believ’d, 

Or wring redress from’ you. Hear me, O, hear, me, 

here! [Kneeling again3 

Ang. My lord, her wits, I fear me, are not firm: 
She hath been a suitor to me for her brother, 

Cut off by course of justice. 
Isab. By course of justice! [Rising.* 
Ang. And she will speak most bitterly, and strangely.® 
Isab. Most strangely, yet® most truly, will I speak. 

That Angelo’s forsworn, is it not strange? 

That Angelo’s a murderer, is ’t not strange ? 

That Angelo is an adulterous thief, 

An hypocrite, a virgin-violator, 

Is it not strange, and strange ? 

Duke. Nay, it is ten times strange. 

Isab. It is not truer he is Angelo, 

Than this is all as true as it is strange: 

Nay, it is ten times true; for truth is truth 

To th’ end of reckoning, 

Duke. Away with her.—Poor soul ! 
She speaks this in th’ infirmity of sense. 

Isab. O prince, I conjure thee, as thou believ’st 
There is another comfort than this world, 

That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 

That I am touch’d with madness: make not impossible 

That which but seems unlike. ’T is not impossible, 

But one, the wicked’st caitiff on the ground, 

May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute, 

As Angelo »even so may Angelo, 

In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms, 

Be an arch-yillain. Believe it, royal prince : 

If he be less, he’s nothing; but he’s more, 

Had I more name for badness. 

Duke. By mine honesty, 
If she be mad, as I believe no other, 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense, 
Such a dependeney of thing on thing, 

As e’er I heard in madness. 


1234Notinfie 


[Rising.? 
seek 


POCA 


5 strange; inf.e. 6 Most strange, but yet, 


Isab. O, gracious duke ! 
| Harp not on that; nor do not banish reason 
For incredulity’; but let your reason serve 
To make the truth appear, where it seems hid, 
And hide the false seems true. 
Duke. Many that are not mad, 
Have, sure, more lack of reason.— What would you say? 
Isab. I am the sister of one Claudio, 
Condemn’d upon the act of fornication 
To lose his head; condemn’d by Angelo. 
I, in probation of a sisterhood, 
Was sent to by my brother ; one Lucio 
As then the messenger.— 
Lucio. That ’s I, an’t like your grace, 
I came to her, from Claudio, and desir’d her 
To try her gracious fortune with lord Angclo, 
For her poor brother’s pardon. 
-Isab. That ’s he, indeed. 
Duke. You were not bid to speak. 


Incio. No, my good lord; 
Nor wish’d to hold my peace. 
Duke. I wish you now, then: 


Pray you, take note of it ; and when you have 

A business for yourself, pray heaven, you then 

Be perfect. 

Lucio. I warrant your honour. 

Duke. The warrant’s for yourself: take heed to it. 
Isab. This gentleman told sornewhat of my tale. 
Incio. Right. 

Duke. It may be right ; but you are in the wrong 

To speak before your time.—Procced. 
Tsab. 

To this pernicious, caitiff deputy, 
Duke. That’s somewhat madly spoken. 
Tsab. 

The phrase is to the matter. 

Duke. Mended again: the matter ?—Now procecd. 
Isab. In bricf,—to set the needless process by, 

| How I persuaded, how I pray’d, and kneel’d, 

| How he refell’d me, and how I replied, 

(For this was of much length) the vile conclusion 

I now begin with grief and shame to utter. 

He would not, but by gift of my chaste body 

To his coneupiscible intemperate lust, 

Release my brother; and, after much debatement, 

My sisterly remorse confutes mine honour, 

And I did yield to him. But the next morn betimes, 

His purpose surfeiting, he sends a warrant 

For my poor brother’s head. 

Duke. This is most likely. 

Isab. O, that it were as like®, as it is true! 

Duke. By heaven, fond wretch! thou know’st not 
what thou speak’st, 

Or else thou art suborn’d against his honour, 

In hateful practice. First, his integrity 

Stands without blemish : next, it imports no reason, 

That with such vehemency he should pursue 

Faults proper to himself: if he had so offended, 

He would have weigh’d thy brother by himself, 

And not have eut him off. Some one hath set you on. 

Confess the truth, and say by whose advice 

Thou cam’st here to complain. 

Tsab. And is this all? 

Then, O! you blessed ministers above, 

Keep me in patience ; and, with ripen’d time, 

Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 

In countenance !—Heaven shield your grace from woe, 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved go! 


I went 


Pardon it: 


&e, : 
6 


Duke. I know, you’d fain be gone.—An officer ! 


inf,e. Tinequality: infie. 8 Prodable. 
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To prison with her.—Shall we thus permit 
scandalous breath to fall 


A blasting and a s¢cz 
On him so nearus? This needs must be a practice. 


Who knew of your intent, and coming hither ? 

Isab. One that I would were here, friar Lodowick. 

Duke. A ghostly father, belike —Who knows that 
Lodowick ? 

Lucio. My lord, I know him: tis a meddling friar: 

I do not like the man: had he been lay, my lord, 

For certain words he spake against your grace, 

In your retirement, L had swing’d him soundly. 

Duke. Words against me? This a good friar, belike. 

And to set on this wretched woman here 

Against our substitute '__[LLet this friar be found. 

Lucio. But yesternight, my lord, she and that friar 

I saw them at the prison. A saucy friar, 

A very scurvy fellow. 

FF. Peter. Blessed be your royal grace ig 

I have stood by, my lord, and I have heard 

Your royal ear abus’d. First, hath this woman 

Most wrongfully aceus’d your substitute, 

Who is as free from touch or soil with her, 

As she from one ungot. 

Duke. We did believe no less. 

Know you that friar Lodowick, that she speaks of? 

F. Peter. | know him for a man divine and holy; 

Not seurvy, nor a temporary meddler, 

As he’s reported by this gentleman ; 

And, on my truth’, a man that never yet 

Did, as he vouchcs, misreport your grace. 

Lucio. My lord, most villainously: believe it. 


self, 

But at this instant he is sick, my lord, 

Of a strange fever. Upon his mere request, 

Being come to knowledge that there was complaint 
Intended ’gainst lord Angelo, came [ hither, 

. To speak, as from his mouth, what he doth know 
Is true, and false; and what he with his oath, 
And all probation, will make up.full clear, 
Whensoever he’s convented. First, for this woman, 
To justify this worthy nobleman, 

So vulgarly and personally aceus’d, 

Her shall you hear disproved to her eyes, 

Till she herself confess it. 


Duke. Good friar, let ’s hear it. 


comes forward. 
Do you not smile at this, lord Angelo ?— 
O heaven, the vanity of wretched fools !— 
Give us some scats.—Come, cousin Angelo; 
In this I’ll be impartial’: be you judge 
Of your own cause.—ls this the witness, friar? 
First, let her show her face, and after speak. 
Mari. Pardon, my lord, I will not show my face, 
Until my husband bid me. 
Duke. 
Mari. No, my lord. 
Duke. 
Mart. 
Duke. A widow, then? 
Mari. 
Duke. 
Are nothing then: neither, maid, widow, nor wile “ 
Lucio. My lord, she may be a punk; for many 
them are neither maid, widow, nor wife. 


Are you a maid? 


Neither, my lord. 


cause 
To praitle for himself. 


Ltrust: inf.e 2 Jm, that is, very partial, a common use of 


F. Peter. Well; he in time may come to clear him- 


[IsapeLia is carried off guarded ; and Martana 


What, are you married ?| A marble monument. 
No, my lord. | My patience here is touch’d. 


Why, you| That sets them on. 


Duke. Silence that fellow: I would, he had some) Thou foolish friar, and thou pe 


Lucio.. Well, my lord. 

Mari. My lotd, I do confess I ne’er was married ; 
And, I confess, besides, I am no maid : 

I have known my husband, yet my husband knows not 


That ever he knew me. 
Lucio. He was drunk, then, my lord: it can be no 


better. 
Duke. For the benefit of silence, ’would thou wert 


so too ! 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 
Duke. This is no witness for lord Angelo. 
Mari. Now I come to’t, my lord. 

She that accuses him of fornication, 

In self-same manner doth accuse my husband ; 
And charges him, my lord, with such a time, 
When, Ill depose, [had him in mine arms, 
With all th’ effect of love. 
Ang. 


Mari. Not that I know. 
Duke. No? you say, your husband. 


Mari. Why, just my lord, and that is Angelo, 
Who thinks, he knows, that he ne er knew my body, 
But knows, he thinks, that he knows Isabel’s. 

Ang. This is a strange abuse.—Let ’s see thy face. 


Mari. My husband bids me ; now I will unmask. 
[ Unveiling 


Charges she more than me ? 


This is that face, thou cruel Angelo, 

Which once, thou swor’st, was worth the looking on : 
This is the-hand which with a vow’d contract, 

Was fast belock’d in thine: this is the body 

That took away the match from Isabel, 

And did supply thee at thy garden-house* 

In her imagin’d person. 
Duke. Know you this woman? 
Lucio. Carnally, she says. 
Duke. , 
Lucio. Enough, my lord. 
Ang. My lord, I must confess, I know this woman ; 
And five years since there was some speech of marriage 
Betwixt myself and her, which was broke off, 

Partly, for that her promised proportions 

Came short of composition; but, in chief, 

For that her reputation was disvalued 

In levity: since which time of five years 

I never spake with her, saw her, nor heard from her, 
Upon my faith and honour. 
Mari. 

As there comes ligt 


breath, 
As there is sense in truth, and truth in virtue, 


I am affiane’d this man’s wife, as sirongly 

As words could make up Vows: and, my good lord, 
But Tuesday night last gone, in ’s garden-house, 
He knew me as a wife. As this is true 

Let me in safety raise me from my knees, 

Or else for ever be confixed here, 


Sirrah, no more. 


Noble prince, [Kneeling.* 
it from heaven, and words from 


Ang. T did but smile till now: 

Now, good my lord, give me the scope of justice 5 
I do perceive} 

These poor informal® women are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier member, 
Let me have way, my lord, 
To find this practice out. 
of | Duke. Ay, with my heart; 


And punish them unto your height of pleasure.— 
rmicious woman, 


Compact with her that ’s gone, think’st thou, thy oaths 


| Though they would swear down each particular sains 
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Were testimonies against his worth and credit, 
That ’s sealed in approbation ?—You, lord Escalus, 
Sit with my cousin: lend him your kind pains 
To find out this abuse, whence ’t is deriv’d.— 
There is another friar that set them on ; 
Let him be sent for. 
F. Peter. Would he were here, my lord; for he, 
indeed, 
Hath set the women on to this complaint. 
Your provost knows the place where he abides, 
And he may fetch him. 
Duke. Go, do it instantly.— [Exit Provost. 
And you, my noble and well-warranted cousin, 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your injuries as seems you best, 
{n any chastisement: I for a while 
Will leave you; but stir not you, till you have well 
Determined upon these slanderers. [Exit Duke. 
Escal. My lord, we’ll do it thoroughly.—Signior 
Lucio, did not you say, you knew that friar Lodowick 
to be a dishonest person ? 
Lucio. Cucullus non facit monachum: honest in 
nothing, but in his clothes; and one that hath spoke 


most villamous speeches of the duke. 


Escal. We shall entreat you to abide here till he 
come, and enforce them against him. We shall find 
this friar a notable fellow. 

Lucio. As any in Vienna, on my word. 

Escal. Call that’ same Isabel here once again: [To 
an Attendant.| I would speak with her. Pray you, 
my lord, give me leave to question ; you shall see how 
lll handle her. 

Lucio. Not better than he, by her own report. 

Escal. Say you? 

Lucio. Marry, sir, I think, if you handled her pri- 
vately, she would sooner confess: perchance, publicly 
sne ’]l be ashamed. 

Re-enter Officers, with Isapeita: the Duxx, in a 

Friar’s habit, and Provost. 

Eseal. I will go darkly to work with her. 
€ Incio. That’s the way; for women are light at mid- 
night. 

Escal. Come on, mistress. [To Isasetia.] Here’sa 
gentlewoman denies all that you have said. 

Lucio. My lord, here comes the rascal I spoke of ; 
here, with the provost. 

Escal. In very good time:—speak not you to him, 
till we call upon you. 

Lucio. Mum. 

Escal. Come, sir. Did you set these women on to 
slander lord Angelo? they have confess’d you did. 

Duke. ’T is false. 

Escal. How! know you where you are ? 

Duke. Respect to your great place! themlet the devil 
Be sometime honour‘d for his burning throne — 
Where is the duke? ’t is he should hear me speak. 

Escal. The duke ’s in us, and we will hear you speak : 
Look, you speak justly. 

Duke. Boldly, at least—But O, poor souls ! 
Come you to seck the lamb here of the fox ? 

Good night to your redress. Is the duke gone ? 
Then is your cause gone.too. The duke’s unjust, 
Thus to reject? your manifest appeal, 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth, 

Which here you come to accuse. 

Lucio. This is the raseal: this is he I spoke of. 

Escal. Why, thou unreverend and unhallow’d friar ! 
{st not enough, thou hast suborn’d these women 


lretort: inf.e. 2his: inf.e. 


hood, and discovers the Duke: inf.e. 6 Notinf. e. 


3 Knight transfers this word to the beginning of the next line. 


To aceuse this worthy man, but, in foul mouth, 
And in the witness of his proper ear, 
To call him villain? And then to glance from him 
To the duke himself, to tax him with injustice ?— 
Take him hence; to the rack with him —We’1l touse you 
Joint by joint, but we will know your? purpose.— 
What! unjust ? 
Duke. Be not so hot; the duke dare’ 
No more stretch this finger of mine, than he 
Dare rack his own; his subject am I not, 
Nor here provincial. My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 
Where I have seen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it o’er-run the stew : laws for all faults, 
But faults so countenane’d, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark. 
’ Escal. Slander to the state! Away with him to prison. 
Ang. What can you vouch against him, signior 
Lucio? 
Is this the man that you did tell us of? 

Lucio. ’T is he, my lord—Come hither, goodman 
bald-pate ; do you know me ? 

Duke. I remember you, sir, by the sound of your 
voice: I met you at the prison in the absence of the 
duke. 

LIncio. O, did you so? 
you said of the duke ? 

Duke. Most notedly, sir. 

Lucio. Do you so, sir? And was the duke a flesh- 
monger, a fool, and a coward, as you then reported 
him to be? 

Duke. You must, sir, change persons with me, ere 
you make that my report: you, indeed, spoke so of 
him: and much more, much worse. 

Lucio, O, thou damnable fellow ! 
thee by the nose, for thy speeches ? 

Duke. I protest, I love the duke as I love myself. 

_Ang. Hark how the villain would gloze now, after 
his treasonable abuses. 

Escal. Such a fellow is not to be talk’d withal :-— 
Away with him to prison—Where is the provost ?— 
Away with him to prison. Lay bolts enough upon 
him, let him speak no more.—Away with those giglots* 
too, and with the other confederate companion. 

[The Provost lays hand on the Duxx. 

Duke. Stay, sir; stay a while. 

Ang. What! resists he? Help him, Lucio. 

Lucio. Come, sir; come, sir; come, sir; foh! sir. 
Why, you bald-pated, lying raseal! you must be hooded, 
must you? show your knave’s visage, with a pox to 
you! show your sheep-biting face, and be hang’d an 
hour. Will’t not off? 

[Pulling off the Duxn’s disguise.® 

Duke. Thou art the first knave, that e’er made a 

duke.— [All start and stand’, 
First, provost, let me hail these gentle three — 
Sneak not away, sir; [To Lucro.] for the friar and you 
Must have a word anon’—Lay hold on him. 
Lucio. This may prove worse than hanging. 
Duke. What you have spoke, I pardon; sit you 
down. [To Escatvus. 
We ’ll borrow place of him :—Sir, by your leave. 
To ANGELO. 
Hast thou or word, or wit, or impudence, _ 
That yet can do thee office? If thou hast, 
Rely upon it till my tale be heard, 
And hold no longer out. 


And do you remember what 


Did not I pluck 


* Wantons. 5 Pulls off the Friar’s 
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|. Ang: O, my dread lord ! 
| I should be guiltier than my guiltiness, 
Wer | To think I ean be undiscernible, 
| When I perceive your grace, like power divine, 
Hath look’d upon my passes. Then, good prince, 
No longer session hold upon my shame, 
But let my trial be mine own confession : 
Immediate sentence then, and sequent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. 
Duke. Come hither, Mariana.— 
Say, wast thou e’er contracted to this woman? 
‘Ang. I was, my lord. . 
Duke. Go take her hence, and marry her instantly.— 
Do you the office, friar ; which consummate, 
Return him here again.—Go with him, provost. 
[Exeunt Anexto, Mariana, Perer, and Provost. 
Escal. My lord, I am more amaz’d at his dishonour, 
Than at the strangeness of it. 
Duke. Come hither, Isabel. 
| Your friar is now your prince: as T was then 
Advertising and holy to your business, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am still 
tlh | Attorney’d at your service. 
Isab. O, give me pardon, 
That I, your vassal, have employ’d and pain’d 
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_ _O, my dear lord, 
o better man. 
him: we are definitive. 
Mari. Gentle my liege,— [Kneeling 
Duke. You do but lose your labour. 
Away with him to death —Now, sir, [To Lucto.] to you 
Mari. O, my good lord !—Sweet Isabel, take my part: 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come, 
I’ll lend you all my life to do you service. 
Duke. Against all sense you do importune her : 
Should she kneel down in merey of this fact, 
Her brother’s ghost his paved bed: would break, 
And take her hence in horror. 
Mari. Isabel, 
Sweet Isabel, do yet but kneel by me: 
Hold up your hands, say nothing, Ill speak all. 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults, 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad: so may my husband, 
O, Isabel! will you not lend a knee? 
Duke, He dies for Claudio’s death. 
TIsab. Most bounteous sir, [Kneeling. 
Look, if it please you, on this man condemn’d, 
As if my brother liv’d. I partly think, 
A due sincerity govern’d his deeds, 
Till he did look on me : since it is so, 


Mari. 
T crave no other, nor n 
Duke. Never crave 


Your unknown sovereignty ! 
ie Duke. You are pardon’d, Isabel : 
pees | And now, dear maid, be you as free to us. 

Gente | | Your brother’s death, I know, sits at your heart ; 

And you may marvel, why I obseur’d myself, 

Labouring to save his life, and would not rather 

Make rash demonstrance of my hidden power, 

Than let him so be lost. O, most kind maid ! 

It was the swift celerity of his death, 

Which I did think with slower foot came on, 

That brain’d my purpose: but all peace 

That life is better life, past fearing death, 

Than that which lives to fear. Make it your comfort 

So happy is your brother. , 
Re-enter ANGELO, Mariana, PETER, and Provost. ° 

a Isab. I do, my lord. 

ia Duke. For this new-married man, approaching here 

Whose salt imagination yet hath wrong’d 

Your well-defended honour, you must pardon 


(Being criminal, in double violation 
Of sacred chastity, and of promise-breach, 
Thereon dependent, for your brother’s life,) 
The very mercy of the law crics out 
haa | Most audible, even from his proper tongue, 
43 “An Angelo for Claudio, death for death !” 

Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure, 
| Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Measure. 
i | Then, Angelo, thy fault ’s thus manifested, 
Which, though thou 
We do condemn thee to the very block 


Away with him. 
Marz. O, my most gracious lord ! 
T hope you will not mock me with a husband. 
Duke. It is your husband mock’d you with 
husband. 
Consenting to the safeguard of your honour, 
I thought your marriage fit; else imputation, 


be with him ! 


For Mariana’s sake. But, as he adjudg’d your brother, 


would’st deny, denies thee vantage. 


Where Claudio stoop’d to death, and with like haste.— 


Let him not die. My brother had but justice, 

In that he did the thing for which he died : 

For Angelo, 

His act did not o’ertake his bad intent ; 

And must be buried but as an intent 

That perish’d by the way. Thoughts are no subjects, 
Intents but merely thoughts. 
Mart. 

Duke. Your suit’s unprofitable : 


Merely, my lord. 

stand up, I say.— 
| They rise." 

I have bethought me of another fault.— 

Provost, how came it Claudio was beheaded 


At an unusual hour ? 
Prov. Tt was commanded so. 


Duke. Had you a special warrant for the deed ? 
Prov. No, my good lord: it was by private message. 
Duke. For which I do discharge you of your office: 
Give up your keys, 
Prov. Pardon me, noble lord.: 
I thought it was a fault, bub knew it not, 
Yet did repent me, after more advice ; 
For testimony whereof, one in the prison, 
That should by private order else have died, 
I haye reserv’d alive. 

Duke. 

Prov. 

Duke. I would 
Go, fetch him hither : 


’ 


? 


What’s he? 

His name is Barnardine. 
thou had’st done so by Claudio.— 
let me look upon him. 

[Exit Provost. 
Escal. I am sorry, one so learned and so wise 
As you, lord Angelo, have still appear’d, 
Should slip so grossly, both in the heat of blood, 
And lack of temper’d judgment afterward. 
Ane. 1 am sorry that such sorrow I procure ; 
And co deep sticks it In my penitent heart, 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy : 
’T is my deserving, and I do entreat it. 
Re-enter Provost, BARNARDINE, CLAUDIO (muffled*), 
and JULIET. 


a 


ai For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 
+134! And choke your good to come. For his possessions, 
PS a _ Although by confiscation they are ours 
4 I | We do instate and widow you withal, ; 
en To buy you a better husband. 


» 2 Not inf. e. 


Duke. Which is that Barnardine ? 
Prov. 
Duke. 
Sirrah, thou art said to have 


This, my lord, 


There was a friar told me of this man.— 
a stubborn soul, 
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ad 
That apprehends no farther than this world, 
And squar’st thy life according. Thou’rt condemned ; 
But, for those earthly faults, I quit them all, 3 
And pray thee, take this mercy to provide 
For better times to come.—Friar, advise him: 
I leave him to your hand.—What mufiled fellow’s that ? 

Prov. This is another prisoner that I sav’d, 

That should have died when Claudio lost his head, 
As like almost to Claudio as himself. [Unmuffles him. 
Duke. If he be like your brother, [To Isasexxa,] 
for his sake, 
[Craupio and IsapeLya embrace. 
Is he pardon’d; and for your lovely sake, 
Give me your hand, and say you will be mine, 
He is my brother too. But fitter time for that. 
By this lord Angelo perceives he’s safe: 
Methinks, I see a quick’ning in his eye.— 
Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well: 
Look that you love your wife ; her worth, worth yours.— 
I find an apt remission in myself, 
And yet here ’s one in place I cannot pardon.— 
You, sirrah, [To Lucio,] that knew. me for a fool, a 
coward, 
One all of luxury, an ass, a madman: 
Wherein have I so well deserv’d of you, 
That you extol me thus ? 

Lucio. ’Faith, my lord, I spoke it but aecording to 
the trick. If you will hang me for it, you may; but 
I had rather it would please you, I might be whipp’d. 

Duke. Whipp’d first, sir, aml hang’d after — 


| What ’s yet behind, that’s meet you all should know. 


Proclaim it, provost, round about the city, 
If any woman’s wrong’d by this lewd fellow, 


1Notinfie. 2? W~es¢: in f 9, 


(As I have heard him swear himself there ’s one 
Whom he begot with child.) let her appear, 
And he shall marry her: the nuptial finish’d, 
Let him be whipp’d and hang’d. 
Lucio, { beseech your highness, do not marry me to | 
a whore! Your highness said even now I made you a | 
duke: good my lord, do not recompense me in making 
me a cuckold. 
Duke. Upon mine honour, thou shalt marry her. 
Thy slanders I forgive ; and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits—Take him to prison, 
And see our pleasure herein executed. 
Lucio. Marrying a punk, my lord, is pressing to 
death, whipping, and hanging. 
Duke. Slandering a prince deserves it.— 
She, Claudio, that you wrong’d, look you restore.— 
Joy to you, Mariana !—love her, Angelo: 
I have confess’d her, and I know her virtue.— 
Thanks, good friend Escalus, for thy much goodness : 
There ’s more behind that is more gratulate. 
Thanks, provost, for thy care and secrecy ; 
We shall employ thee in a worthier place. — 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
The head of Ragozine for Claudio’s : 
Th’ offence pardons itself—Dear Isabel, 
I have a motion much imports your good : 
Whereto if you ll a‘willing ear incline, 
What’s mine is yours, and what is yours is mine.— 
So, bring us to our palace ; where well show | 


[Curtain drawn. | 


THE COMEDY 


DRAMATIS 


Sotinus, Duke of Ephesus. 
axon, a Merchant of Syracuse. 

AntipHotus of Ephesus, ) Twin Brothers, Sons to 
AntreHoLus of Syracuse, } Ageon and Aimilia. 

Dromio of Ephesus, | Twin Brothers, Attendants 
Dromio of Syracuse, on the two Antipholuses. 

BaLtTHazar, a Merchant. 
Ancexo, a Goldsmith. 


SCENE: 


SCENE [L—A Hall in the Duke’s Palace. 


Enter Soumvs, Duke of Ephesus, AiGEON, @ Merchant 
of Syracusa, Jailor, Officers, and other Attendants. 
fage. Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall, 

And by the doom of death end woes and all. 

Duke. Merehant of Syracusa, plead no more. 

I am not partial, to infringe our laws : 

The enmity and discord, which of late 

Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-deeling countrymen,— 
Who, wanting gilders to re'eem their lives, 

Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with their bloods,— 
Excludes all pity from our threat’ning looks. 

For, since the mortal and intestine jars 

'Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in solemn synods been decreed, 

Both by-the Syraeusians and ourselves, 

To admit no traffic to our adverse towns - 

Nay, more, if any, born at Ephesus, 

Be seen at Syracusian marts and fairs; 

Again, if any Syracusian born 

Come to the bay of Ephesus, he dies ; 

His goods confiscate to the duke’s dispose, 

Unless a thousand marks be levied, 

To quit the penalty, and to ransom him. 

Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 

Cannot amount unio a hundred marks ; 

Therefore, by law thou art condemn’d to die. 


done, ‘ 
My woes end likewise with the evening sun. 
Duke. Well, Syracusian ; say, in brief, the cause 
Why thou departedst from thy native home, 
And for what cause thou eam’st to Ephesus. 
ice. A heavier task could not have been impos’d, 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable ; 
Yet, that the world may witness, that my end 
Was wrought by fortune’, not by vile offence, 
1711 utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 


- nature: inf, e. 


Aige. Yet this my comfort; when your words are 


2 Malone makes a separate ling of the last three words. 
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PERSON &. 


A Merchant, Friend to Antipholus of Syracuse. 
Pincu, a Schoolmaster. 


imiiia, Wife to Aigeon. 

Apriana, Wife to Antipholus of Ephesus. 
Luciana, her sister. 

Luce, Servant to Adriana. 

A Courtezan. 


Jailor, Officers, and other Attendants. 


Ephesus. 


ACT I. 


In Syracusa was I born; and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me, 
And by me too, had not our hap been bad... 
With her I liv’d in joy: our wealth increas’d, 
By prosperous voyages I often made 

To Epidamnum: till my factor’s death, 

And the great eare of goods at random left 
Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse: 
From whom my absence was ‘not six months old, 
Before herself (almost at fainting under 

The pleasing punishment that women bear) 

Had made provision for her following me, 

And soon, and safe, arrived where | was. 

There had she not been long, but she beeame 

A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 
And, which was strange, the one £0 like the other, 
As could not be distinguish’d but by names. 

That very hour, and in the self-same inn, 

A poor mean woman was delivered 

Of such a burden, male twins, both alike. 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 

My wite, not meanly proud of two such boys, 

Made daily motions for our home return : 

Unwilling I agreed. Alas, too soon we came aboard !? 
A league from Epidamnum had we sail’d, 
Before the always-wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic instance of our harm : 
But longer did we not retain much hope ; 
For what obscured light the heavens did grant 

Did but convey unto our fearful minds 

A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 

Which, though myself would gently*® have embrace’d, 
Yet the incessant weepings of my wife, 

Weeping before for what she saw must come, 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 

That mourn’d for fashion, ignorant what to fear, 
Fore’d me to seek delays for them and me. 

And this it was,—for other means were none.— 
'The sailors sought for safety by our boat, 


3 gladly. 
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And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us. 
My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 
Had fasten’d him unto a small spare mast, 
Such as sea-faring men provide for storms: 
To him.one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilst I had been like heedful of the other. 
- The children thus dispos’d, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix’d, 
Fasten’d ourselves at either end the mast ; 
And floating straight, obedient to the stream, 
Were carried towards Corinth, as we thought. 
At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, 
Dispers’d those vay sours that offended us, 
And by the bones of his wish’d light 
The seas wax’d calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us; 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this : 
But ere they came, —O, let me say no more! 
Gather the sequel by that went before. 
Duke. Nay, forward, old man; do not break off so, 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 
/Ege. O, had the gods done so, I had not now 
W: orthily term’d them merciless to us! 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encounter’d by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently borne upon, 
Our helpful ship was sphited in the midst; 
So that in this unjust divorce of us 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to sorrow for. 
Her part, poor soul! seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe, 
Was carried with more speed before the w ind, 
And in our sight they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 
At length another ship had seized on us ;* 
And knowing whom it was their hap to save, 
Gave healthful welcome to their shipwreck’d guests ; 
And would have reft the fishers of their prey, 
Had not their bark been very slow of sail, 
And therefore homeward did they bend their course.— 
Thus have you heard me sever’d from my bliss, 
And by misfortune was my life prolong’d, 
To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 
Duke. And, for the sake of them thou sorrowest for, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall’n of them, and thee, till now. 
“Ege. My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care, 
At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother ; ; and importun’d me, 
That his attendant (so his case was like, 
Reft of his brother, but retain’d his name.) 
Might bear him company in the quest of him ; 
Whom whilst he! labour’d of all love to see, 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov’d. 
Five summers h I spent in farthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia; 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus, 
Hopeless to find, yet loth to leave unsought 
Or tirat, or any place that harbours men. 
But here must end the story of my life; 
And happy were I in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 
Duke. Hapless AZgeon, whom the fates have rnark’d 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 
Now, trust me, were it not against our laws, 
Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 
My soul should sue as advocate for thee, 


2help: 
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But though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And passed sentence may not be recall’d, 
But to our honour’s great disparagement, 
Yet will I favour thee in what I can: 
Therefore, merchant, I’1l limit thee this day, 
To seek thy hope? by beneficial help. 
Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, 
And live; if no, then thou art doom’d to die— 
Jailor, now? take him to thy custody. 

Jail. I will, my lord. 

ANge. Hopeless, and helpless, doth A’geon wend, 
But to procrastinate his lifeless end. 


SCENE II.—A public Place. 


Enter AntipHoius and Dromio of Syracuse, and a 
Merchant. 
Mer. Therefore, give out you are of Epidamnum, 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 
This very day, a Syracusian merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here ; 
And, not being able to buy out his life 
According to the statute of-the town, 
Dies ere the weary sun set in thé west. 
There is your money that I had to keep. 
Ant. S. Go, bear it to the Centaur, where we host, 
And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time : 
Till then, I’1l view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And then return and sleep within mine inn, 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 
Get thee away. 


‘Dro. S. Many a man would take you at your word, 


And go indeed, having so good a mean. 
Ant. S. A trusty villain, sir; that very “oft, 
When I am dull with care ‘and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jesis. 
What, will you walk with me about the tow n, 
Ard then go to my inn, and dine with me? 
Mer. 1 am invited, si r, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 
I crave your pardon. Soon? at five o’clock, 
Please you, I’1l meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterwards consort you till bed-time: 
My present business calls me from y Be now. 
Ant. S. Farewell till then. I will go lose my self, 
And wander up and down to view the city. 
Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own content. 


[ Exit. 


Ant, S. He that commends me to mine own content, 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
I to the world am like a drop of waier, 
That in the ocean seeks another drop; 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself: 
So I, to find a mother, and a brother, 
In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 
Enter Dromto of Ephesus. 
Here comes the almanack of my true date.— 
What now? How chance thou art return’d so soon? 
Dro. E. Return’d so soon! rather approach’d too 
late. 
The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit, 
The elock hath gir bshiod twelve upon the bell; 
My mistress made it one upon my cheek: 
She is so hot, because the meat is cold; 
The meat is cold, because you come not home ; 


5 About jive e'clock. 
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You come not home, because you have no stomach ; 
You have no stomach, having broke your fast : 
But we. that know what ’t is to fast and pray, 
Are penitent? for your default to-day. 
Ant. S. Stop in your wind, sir. Tell me this, Ipray ; | 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
Dro. E. O! sixpence, that Thad 0’ Wednesday last 
To pay the saddler for my mistress’ crupper. 
The saddler had it, sir; I kept it not. 
Ant. S. I am not in a-sportive humour now. 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
We being strangers here, how dar’st thou trust 
So great a charge from thine own custody? 
Dro. E. I pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner. 
I from my mistress come to you in post ; 
If I return, I shall be post* indeed, 
For she will score your fault upon my pate.’ 
Methinks, your maw, like mine, should be your clock, 
And strike you home without a messenger. 
Ant. S. Come, Dromio, come; these jests are out 
of season : 
Reserve them till a merrier hour than this. 
Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee ? 
Dro. E. To me, s#? why you gave no gold to me. 
Ant. S. Come on, sir knave; have done your fool- 
ishness, : 
And tell me how thou hast dispos’d thy charge. 
Dro. E. My charge was but to fetch you from the 
mart 


Home to your house, the Phenix, sir, to dinner. 
My mistress, and her sister, stay for you. 

Ant. S. Now, as I am a Christian, answer me, 
In what safe place you have bestow’d my money, 


Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours, 
That stands on tricks when I am undispos’d. 
Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me? 
Dro. E. Vhave some marks of yours upon my pate; 
Some of my mistress’ marks upon my shoulders, 
But not a thousand marks between you both. 
If I should pay your worship those again, 
Perchance, you would not bear them patiently. 
Ant. S. Thy mistress’ marks! what mistress, slave, 
hast thou? 
Dro. E. Your worship’s wife, my mistress at the 
Phenix ; ' 
She that doth fast till you come home to dinner. 
And prays that you will hie you home to dinner. 
Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, 
Being forbid? There, take you that, sir knave. 
[Strikes him. 
Dro. E. What mean you, sir? for God’s sake, hold 
your hands. 
Nay, an you will not, sir, I’ll take my heels. 
[Exit running." 
Ant. S. Upon my life, by some device or other 
The villain is o’er-raught® of all my money. 
They say, this town is full of cozenage ; 
As, nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many such like libertines of sin: 
If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 
I’ll to the Centaur, to go seek this slave: 


I greatly fear, my money is not safe. 
[Exit. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A’ public Place. 


Enter Apriana, wife to AntieHonus of Ephesus, and 
Luciana, her sister. 


Adr. Neither my husband, nor the slave return’d, 
That in such haste I sent to seck his master? 

Sure, Luciana, it is two o’clock. 

Luc. Perhaps, some merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he’s somewhere gone to dinner. 
Good sister, let us dine, and never fret. 

A man is master of his liberty: 
Time is their master; and, when they see time, 
They ’ll go, or come: if so, be patient, sister. 

Adr. Why should their liberty than ours be more ? 

Luc. Because their business still lies out o’ door. 

Adr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes it ill. 

Luc. O! know he is the bridle of your will. 

Adr. There’s none but asses will be bridled so. 

Luc. Why. head-strong liberty is lash’d with woe. 
There’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye, 

But hath his bound, in.earth, in sea, in sky : 
The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males’ subjects, and at their-controls. 
Men, more divine, the masters of all these, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild wai’ry seas, 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls, 

Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, 

‘Are masters to their females, and their lords: 
Then, let your will attend on their accords. 


1 Doing penance. 


Sens 2 Tt was a, custom to mark the score of a shop on a post. 
allusion to the custom of soliciting the management of the estate of a fool. 


If. 


Adr. This servitude makes you to keep unwed. 
Luc. Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. 
‘Adr. But, weresyou wedded, you would bear some 
sway. 
Luc. Ere I learn love, I’1l practise to obey. 
Adr. How if your husband start some other where ? 
Luc. Till he come home again, I would forbear. 
Adr. Patience unmov’d, no marvel though she pause ; 
They can be meek, that have no other cause. 
A wretched soul, bruis’d with adversity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it ery; 
But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain : 
So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, 
With urging helpless patience would’st relieve me ; 
But if thou live to see like right bereft, 
This fool-begg’d patience® in thee will be left. 
Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try —* 
Here comes your man: now is your husband nigh. 
Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 
Adr. Say, is your tardy master now at hand? 
Dro. E. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and that 
my two ears can witness. 
Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him ? 
thou his mind ? 
Dro. E. Ay, ay; he told his mind upon mine ear. 
Beshrew his hand, I scarce could understand it. 
Luc. Spake he so doubly,’ thou couldst not feel his 
meaning ? 


Know’st 
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Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well 
feel his blows; and withal so doubly, that I could 
scarce understand them. 

Adr. But say, I pr’ythee, is he coming home? 

{t seems, he hath great care to please his wife. 

Dro. E. Why, mistress, sure my master is horn-mad. 

Adr. Horn-imad, thou villain ! 

Dro. E. ~  T mean not ceuckold-mad ; 
But, sure, he is stark mad. 

When I desir’d him to come home to dinner, 

He ask’d me for a thousand marks in gold: 

’T is dinner-time, quoth I; my gold, quoth he: 
Your meat doth burn, quoth I; my gold, quoth he: 
Will you come, quoth 1? my gold, quoth he: 
Where is the thousand marks I gave thee, villain ? 
The pig, quoth I, is burn’d; my gold, quoth he: 
My mistress, sir, quoth I; hang up thy mistress ! 

[ know not thy mistress : out on thy mistress ! 

Luc. Quoth who ? 

Dro. E. Quoth my master : 

I know, quoth he, no house, no wife, no mistress. 
So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 

I thank him, I bear home upon my shoulders ; 
For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch him, home. 

Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home? 
For God’s sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 

Dro. E. And he will bless that cross with other beating. 
Between you [ shall have a holy head. 

Adr. Hence, prating peasant! fetch thy master home. 

Dro. E. Am I so round with you, as you with me, 
That like a foot-ball you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither : 
If I last in this-service, you must case me in leather. 
[ Exit. 

Luc. Fie, how impatience lowreth in your face! 

Adr. His company must do his minions grace, 
Whilst I at home starve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age th’ alluring beauty took 
From my poor cheek? then, he hath wasted it: 
Are my discourses dull? barren my wit? 

If voluble and sharp discourse be marr’d, 
Unkindness blunts it, more than marble hard. 
Do their gay vestments his affections bait ? 
That ’s not my fault; he’s master of my state. 
What ruins are in me, that can be found 

By him not ruin’d? then, is he the ground 

Of my defeatures'. My decayed fair? 

A sunny look of his would soon repair ; 

But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 

And feeds from home: poor I am but his stale.® 

Luc. Self-harming jealousy !—fie! beat it hence. 

Adr. Unfeeling tools can with such wrongs dispense. 
I- know his eye doth homage other where, 

Or else, what lets it but he would be here? 
Sister, you know, he promis’d me a chain: 
Would that alone. alone he would detain, 

So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 

I see, the jewel best enamelled* 

Will lose his beauty : yet though gold ’bides still, 
That others touch, and often touching will 
Wear gold; and no man, that hath a name, 
But falsehood and corruption doth it shame. 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 
I’ll weep what’s left away, and weeping die. 

ZIuc. How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! [ Ea’nt. 


1 Uncomeliness. 2 Fairness. 


and the two following lines are struck out by the MS. emendator of the f 
5 Sconce means a sinall fortification, as well as head ; hence, insconce, to fortify. 


firet folio of 1623, are also omitted. 


| Safe at the Centaur; and the heedful slave 


SCENE II.—The Same. 
Enter Antrenonus of Syracuse 
Ant. 8S. The gold, I gave to Dromio, 1s laid up 


Is wander’d forth, in care to seck me out. 
By computation, and mine host’s report, 
I could not speak with Dromio, since at first | 
I sent him from the mart. See, here he comes. 
Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 
How now, sir! is your merry humour alter’d ? | 
As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 
You know no Centaur? You receiv’d no gold? 
Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner? 
My house was at the Phenix? Wast thou mad, 
That thus so madly thou didst answer me ? 
Dro. S. What answer, sir? when spake I such a 
word ? 
Ant. S. Even now, even here, not half an hour 
since. 
Dro. S. I did not see you since you sent me hence, 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 
Ant. S. Villain, thou didst deny the gold’s receipt, 
And told’st me of a mistress, and a dinner ; 


For which, I hope, thou felt’st I was displeas’d. 

Dro. S. I am glad to see you in this merry vein. 
What means this jest? I pray you, master, tell me. 

Ant. S. Yea, dost thou jeer, and flout me in the 

teeth ? 
Think’st thou, I jest? Hold, take thou that, and that. 
[Beating him. 
Dro. S. Hold, sir, for God’s sake! now your jest is 
earnest : 
Upon what bargain do you give it me? 

Ant. S. Because that I familiarly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool, and chat with you, 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love, 

And make a common of my serious hours. 

When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport, 
But creep in crannies when he hides his beams. 
If you will jest with me, know my aspect, 

And fashion your demeanour to my looks, 

Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 

Dro. 8. Seonce, call you it? so you would leave 
battering, I had rather have it a head: an you use 
these blows long, I must get a sconce for my head, and 
insconce® it too; or else I shall seek my wit in my | 
shoulders. But, I pray, sir, why am I beaten ? 

Ant. S. Dost thou not know ? 

Dro. S. Nothing, sir; but that I am beaten. 

Ant. S. Shall I tell you why ? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for, they say, every 
why hath a wherefore. 

Ant. S. Why, first,—for flouting me; and then, 
wherefore,—for urging it the second time to me. 

Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten out of 

season, 

When, in the why, and the wherefore, is neither rhyme 
nor reason ?— 

Well, sir, I thank you. 

Ant. S. Thank me, sir? for what? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, for this something, that you 
gave me for nothing. 

Ant. S. I’ll make you amends next, and give you 


3 His pretended wife—the stalking-horse, behind which sportsmen formerly shot, was so called. *This 


nothing for something. But say, sir, is it dinner time? 
Dro. S. No, sir: I think, the meat wants that I have. 
Ant. S. In good time, sir; what’s that? 


the folio of 1632—where the two succeeding lines of the text, in the 
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Dro. S. Basting 

Ant. S. Well, sir, then ’t will be dry. 

Dro. 8. If it be,.sir, I pray you eat none of it. 

Ant. S. Your reason ? 

Dro. S. Lest it make you choleric, and purchase 
me another dry basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time : there’s 
a time for all things. 

Dro. S. I durst have denied that, before you were 
so choleric. 
Ant. S. By what rule, sir? 
Dro. 8. Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain 
bald pate of father Time himself. 
Ant. S. Let’s hear it. 
Dro. S. There’s no time for a man to recover his 
hair that grows bald by nature. 
Ant. S. May he not do it by fine and recovery ? 
Dro. S. Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig, and recover 
the lost hair of another man. 
Ant. S. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, 
as it is, so plentiful an excrement ? 
Dro. S. Because it is a blessing that he bestows on 
beasts ; and what he hath scanted men in hair, he hath 
given them in wit. 
Ant. 8. Why, but there’s many a man hath more 
hair than wit. 
Dro S. Not a man of those, but he hath the wit to 
lose his hair. 
Ant. S. Why, thou didst conclude hairy men plain 
dealers, without wit. 
Dro. S. The plainer dealer, the sooner lost: yet he 
loseth it in a kind of jollity. 
Ant. S. For what reason ? 
Dro. S. For two; and sound ones too. 
Ant. 8. Nay, not sound, I pray you. 
Dro. S. Sure ones then. 
Ant. S. Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing. 
Dro. S. Certain ones then. 
Ant. S. Name them. 
Dro. S. The one, to save the money that he spends 
in trimming’; the other, that at dinner they should 
not drop in his porridge. 

Ant. S. You would all this time have proved, there 
is no time for all things. 


to recover hair lost by nature. 


there is no time to recover. 


Ant. S. I knew, ’t would be a bald conclusion. 
But soft! who wafts us yonder ? 
Enter Apriana and Luciana. 
Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange, and frown: 
Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspecis, 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 
The time was once, when thou unurg’d wouldst vow 
That never words were music to thine ear, 
That never object pleasing in thine eye, 
That never touch well welcome to thy hand, 
That never meat sweet-savour’d in thy taste, 
Unless I spake, or look’d, or touch’d, or earv’d. 
How comes it now, my husband, O! how comes it, 
That thou art thus estranged from thyself ? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 
That, undividable, incorporate, 
Am better than thy dear self’s better part. 
Ah, do not tear away thyself from me ; 


1 tyring: mf, e.; an alteration by Pope, of trying, n old eds. 
ton. 3moves: inf.e. * Drives. 5offered: inf.e. The olde 


For know, my love, as easy may’st thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition or diminishing, 
As take from me thyself, and not me too. 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 
And that this body, consecrate to thee, 
By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! 
Wouldst thou not spit at me, and spurn at me, 
And hurl the name of husband in my face, 
And tear the staiu’d skin off my harlot-brow, 
And from my-false hand cut the wedding-ring, 
And break it with a deep-divoreing vow ? 
I know thou canst; and therefore, see, thou, do it. 
I am.possess’d with an adulterate blot ; 
My blood is mingled with the erime of lust : 
For, if we two be one, and thou play false, 
I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 
Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed, 
I live unstain’d,? thou undishonoured. 
Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not. 
In Ephesus I am but two hours old; 
As strange unto your town, as to your talk ; 
Who, every word by all my wit being scann’d, 
Want wit in all one word to understand. 
Luc. Fie, brother : how the world is chang’d with you ! 
When were you wont to use my sister thus? 
She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 
Ant. S. By Dromio? 
Dro. S. By me ? 
Adr. By thee; and this thou didst return from 
him,— 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Denied my house for his, me for his wife. 
Ant. S. Did you converse, sir, with this gentle- 
woman? 
What is the course and drift of your compact ? 
Dro. S. I, sir? I never saw her till this time. 
Ant. S. Villain, thou liest ; for even her very words 
Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 
Pro. S. I never spake with her in all my life. 
Ant. S. How can she thus then call us by our names, 


Dro. S. Marry, and did, sir; namely, e’en no time| Unless it be by inspiration ?- 


Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity 


Ant. S. But your reason was not substantial, why To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave, 


Abetting him to thwart me in my mood | 


Dro. S. Thus I mend it: Time himself is bald, and| Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt, 
therefore, to the world’s end, will have bald followers. | But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 


Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine ; 
Thou ait an elm, my husband, I a vine, 
Whose weakness, married to thy stronger state, 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate : 
If aught possess thee from me, it is dross, 
Usurping ivy, brier, or idle moss ; 
Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion. 
Ant. S. To me she speaks; she means* me for her 
theme ! 
-| What, was I married to her in my dream, 
Or sleep I now, and think I hear all this ? 
What error draws* our eyes and ears amiss ? 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 
Ill entertain the proffer’d® fallacy. 
Luc. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 
Dro. S. O, for my beads! I cross me for a sinner. 
This is the fairy land: O, spite of spites ! 


2 disstained: the emendation in the text was suggested by Warbur- 
ds. read: freed. 
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We talk with goblins, owls, and elyes and sprites.’ 

If we obey them not, this will ensue, 

They ’1l suck our breath, or pinch us black and blue. 
Luc. Why prat’st thou to thyself, and answer’st not ? 

Dromio, thou Dromio, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot ! 
Dro. S. I am transformed, master, am I not ? 
Ant. S. I think thou art, in mind, and so am I. 
Dro. S. Nay, master, both in mind and in my shape. 
Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. 
Dro. 8. No, I am an ape. 
Luc. If thou art chang’d to aught, ’t is to an ass. 
Dro. S. ’T is true ; she rides me, and I long for grass. 

’T is so, I am an ass: else it could never be, 

But I should know her, as well as she knows me. 
Adr. Come, come; no longer will I be a fool, 

To put the finger in my eye and weep, 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. 


Enter AntireHoivs of Ephesus, Dromio of Ephesus, 
AncGEto, and BALTHAZAR. 


Ant. E. Good signior Angelo, you must excuse Us ; 
My wife is shrewish, when I keep not hours, 
Say, that I linger’d with you at your shop 
To see the making of her carkanet?, 
And that to-morrow you will bring it home ; 
But here’s a villain, that would face me down 
He met me on the mart, and that I beat him, 
And charg’d him with a thousand marks in gold; 
And that I did deny my wife and house.— 
Thou drunkard, thou, what did’st thou mean by this ? 
Dyo. E. Say what you will, sir; but I know what I 
know. 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to 
show; 
If my® skin were parchment, and the blows you gave 
were ink, 
Your own hand-writing would tell you for certain* 
what I think. 
Ant. FE. I think, thou art an ass. 
Dro. E. Marry,.so it doth appear, 
By the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear. 
1 should kick, being kick’d ; and being at that pass, 
You would keep from my heels, and beware of an ass. 
Ant. E. You are sad, signior Balthazar: pray God, 
our cheer 
fay answer my good-will, and your good welcome 
here, 
Bal. I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your wel- 
come dear. 
Ant. E. O, signior Balthazar ! either at flesh or fish, 
A table#ull of welcome makes searce one dainty dish. 
Bal. Good meat, sir, is common; that every churl 
affords. 
E. And weleome more common, for that’s 
nothing but words. 
Small cheer and great weleome makes a merry 
feast. 
E. Ay, to a niggardly host, and more sparing 
suest : 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part; 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart. 
But soft! my door is lock’d. Go bid them let us in. 


Ant. 
Bal. 
Ant. 


2 Necklace. * the: inf. e. 
6 One patched up, a pretender. 


1 elyish sprites : in f. e. 


who has nothing to say. Tan ass: 


Whilst man and master laugh my woes to scorn. 
Come, sir, to dinner—Dromio, keep the gate.— 
Husband, Ill dine above with you to-day, 
And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks.— 
Sirrah, if any ask you for your masiey, 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter.— 
Come, Sister —Dromio, play the porter well. 

Ant. S. Am IJ in earth, in heaven, or in hell? 
Sleeping or waking ? mad, or well-advis’d ? 
Known unto these, and to myself disguis’d? 
Ill say as they say, and persever so, 
And in this mist, at all adventures, go. 

Dro. S. Master, shall I be porter at the gate? 

Adr. Ay, and let none enter, lest I break your pate. 

Luc. Come, come, Antipholus; we dine too late. 

[ Exeunt. 


Ter. 


Dro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, 
Gin! [Calling. 
Dro. S. [Within.] Mome,’ malt-horse, capon, cox- 
comb, idiot, patch !° 
Either get thee from the door, or sit down at the 
hatch. 
Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call’st for 
such store, 
When one is oné too many? Go, get thee from the door. 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter ?—My 
master stays in the street. 
Dro. S. Let him walk from whence he came, lest he 
catch cold on’s feet. 
Ant. E. Who talks within there? ho! open the door. 
Dro. S. Right, sir: 1’ll tell you when, an you 11 tell 
me wherefore. 
Ant. E. Wherefore? for my dinner: I have not 
din’d to-day. 
Dro. S. Nor to-day here you must not, come again 
when you may. 
Ant. E. What art thou that keep’st me out from 
the house I owe? 
Dro. S. The porter for this timej#sir; and my name 
is Dromio, 
Dro. E. O villain! thougaast stolen both mine office 
and my name: 
The one ne’er got me credit, the other mickle blame. 
If thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my place, 
Thou wouldst have chang’d thy face for a name, or 
thy name for a face.” 
Luce. [Within.] What a coil is there, Dromio: who 
are those at the gate? 
Dro. Ex Let my master in, Luce. 


Luce. Faith no; he comes too late ; 
And so tell your master. 
Dro. E. O Lord, I must laugh :— 


Have at you with a proverb —Shall I set in my 

staff? 

Luce. Have at you with another: that ’s,—when ? 
ean you tell? ; 

Dro. S. If thy name be called Luce, Luce, 
answer’d him well. 

Ant. E. Do you hear; you minion? you’ll let us in, 
I trow ?° 

Luce. I thought to have ask’d you. 

Dro. 8. And you said, no, 


thou hast 


4 These two words not in f.e. 5 “10S, mummer, a silent performer, blockhead, 


inf.e. Shope: inf.e. 
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Dro. E. So; come, help! well struck; there was 
blow for blow. 

Ant. E. Thou baggage, let me in. 

Luce. Can you tell for whose sake ? 

Dro. E. Master, knock the door hard. 

Luce. Let him knock till it ache. 

Ant. E. You’ll ery for this, minion, if I beat the 
door down. 

Lie. What needs allthat, and a pair of stocks in 
the town? 

Adr. {Within.] Who is that at the door, that keeps 
all this noise ? 

Dro. S. By my troth, your town is troubled with 
unruly boys. 

Ant. E. Are you there, wife? you might have come 
before. 

Adr. Your wife, sir knave? go, get you from the 
door. 

Dro. E. If you went in pain, master, this knave 
would go sore. 

Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome: we 
would fain have either. 

Bal. In debating which was best, we shall part’ with 
neither. 

Dro. E. They stand at the door, master: bid them 
welcome hither. 

Ant. E. There is something in the wind, that we 
cannot get in. 

Dro. E. You would say so, master, if your garments 
were thin. 

Your cake here is warm within; you stand here in the 


cold: 
It would make a man mad as a buck to be so bought 
and sold.” 
Ant. E. Go, fetch me something: I’ll break ope the 
gate. 


Dro. S. Break any breaking here, and [’Jl break 
your knave’s pate. 
Dro. E. A man may break a word with you, sir, 
and words are but wind ; 
Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not be- 
hind. 
Dro. S. Tt seems, thou want’st breaking. 
thee, hind ! 
Dro. E. Here’s*too much out upon thee ! 
thee, let me in. 
Dro. S. Ay, when fowl@have no feathers, and fish 
have no fin. 
Ant. E. Well, I'll break in. 
crow. 
Dro. os A crow without feather? master, mean you 
so 
For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a feather. 
If a crow help us in, sirrah, we 711 pluck a crow together. 
Ant. E. Go, get thee gone: fetch me an iron 
crow. 
Bal. Have patience, sir; O let it not be so: 
Herein you war against your reputation, 
And draw within the compass of suspect 
Th’ unviolated honour of your wife. 
Once this,*—Your long experience of her wisdom, 
Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, 
Plead on her part some cause to you unknown ; 
And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made against you. 
Be rul’d by me: depart in patience, 
And let us to the Tiger all to dinner ; 


Out upon 


I pray 


Go,-borrow me a 


1 Depart. 2%n the same sense as our slang phrase, sold. $ 


which Dyce would retain, as a distinct form of the word used by many old writers. 


words. § Full of credulity. 


And about evening come yourself alone 

To know the reason of this strange restraint. 

If by strong hand you offer to break in, 

Now in the stirring passage of the day, 

| A vulgar comment will be made of it ; 

And that supposed by the common route, 

Against your yet ungalled estimation, 

That may with foul intrusion enter in, 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead: 

For slander lives upon succession, ' 

For ever housed, where it gets possession. 

Ant. E. You have prevail’d: I will depart in quiet, 

And, in despite of mirth, mean to be merry. 

I know a wench of excellent discourse, 

| Pretty and witty; wild, and yet too, gentle ; 

There will we dine. This woman that I mean, 

My wife (but I protest, without desert,) 

Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal : 

To her will we to dinner.—Get you home, 

And fetch the chain; by this, I know, ’t is made: 

Bring it, I pray you, to the Porcupine ;* 

For there’s the house. That chain will I bestow 

(Be it for nothing but to spite my wife) 

Upon mine hostess there. Good six, make haste. 

Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 

Ill knock elsewhere, to see if they “Il disdain me. 
Ang. 1’ll meet you at that place, some hour hence. 
Ant. E- Do so. - This jest shall cost me some ex- 

pense. [Exeunt, 


SCENE IJ.—The Same. 
Enter Luciana, and Antienowus of Syracuse. 
Luc. And may it be that you have quite forgot, 
A husband’s office? Shall unkind debate® 
Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot? 
Shall love, in building, grow so ruinate ? 
If you did wed my sister for her wealth, 
Then, for her wealth’s sake use her with more kind- 
ness : 
Or, if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth: 
Mufile your false love with some show of blindness ; 
Let not my sister read it in your eye ; 
Be not thy.tongue thy own shame’s orator ; 
Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty ; 
Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger : 
Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted ; 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint: 
Be secret-false; what need she be acquainted ? 
What simple thief brags of his own attaint ? 
’T is double wrong to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board: 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 
Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women! make us but believe, 
Being compact of credit,® that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve, 
We in your motion turn, and you may move us. 
Then, gentle brother, get you in again: 
Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife. 
'T is holy sport to be a little vain, 
When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife. 
Ant. S. Sweet mistress, (what your name is else, I 
know not, 
Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine.) 
Less in your knowledge, and your grace you show not, 
Than our earth’s wonder; more than earth divine. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak: 


4 All the old eds. have Porpentine, 


Once for all let me tell you this. 
place of the last two 


5 f,e. have Antipholus, in 
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Lay open to my earthy gross conceit, 
Smother’d in errors feeble, shallow, weak, 
The folded mean ng of your words’ deceit. 
Against my soul’s pure truth, why labour you 
To make it wander in an unknown field ? 
Are you a god? would you create me new? 
Transform me then, and to your power Ill yield. * 
But if that I am I, then well I know, 
Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe: 
Far more, far more, to you do I incline.’ 
O, train me ‘not, sw eet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tears. 
Sing, syren, for thyself, and I will dote: 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed Ill take thee, and there lie ; 
And, in that glorious supposition, think 
He gains by death, that hath such means to Gs 
Let Love,? being light, be drowned if she sink 
Luc. What! are you mad, that you do reason _ 


Ant. S. Not mad, but mated ;3 how, I do not know. 

Laue. Ii is a fault that springeth from yous eye 

Ant. S. For gazing on your beams, fair sun, being by. 

Luc. Gaze where you should, and that will clear 
your sight. 

Ant. S. As good to wink, sweet love, as look on 
night. 

Tuc. WwW hy call you me love? call my sister so. 

Ant. S. Thy sister’s sister. 

Luc. That’s my sister. 

Ant. S. No; 


It is thyself, mine own self’s better part ; 

Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart ; 
My food, my fortune, and my swee t hope’s s.aim, 
My sole vearth’s heav en, and my heaven’s claim. 

Tuc. All this my sister is, or else should be. 

Ant. 8. Call thyself sister, sweet, for I am thee. 
Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life» 
Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife. 

Give me thy hand 

Luc. O, soft. sir! hold you still: 
[’ll fetch my sister, to get her good-will. 

Enter Dromio ‘of Syracuse, running 4 

Ant. S. Why, how now, Dromio! where run’st thou 
so fast? 

Dro. 8. Vo you know me, sir? am I Dromio? am I 
your man? am I myself? 

Ant. S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou 
art thyself. 

Dro. 8S. I am an ass; I am a woman’s 
besides myself. 

Ant. S. What woman’s man? and how besides thy- 
self? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, besides myself, I am due to a 
woman; one that claims me, one that haunts me, one 
that will have me. 

Ant. S. What claim lays she to thee? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, such claim as you would lay to 
your horse; and she would have me as a beast: not 
that, I being a beast, she would have me ; but that she, 
being a very beastly creature, lays cl aim to me. 

Ant. S. What is she? 

Dro. S. A very reverend body; ay, such a one as a 
man may not speak of, without he say, sir-reverence.* 
I have but lean luck in the match, and yet she is a 
wondrous fat marriage. 

Ant. S. How dost thou mean a fat marriage? 


[Exit. 


man, and | 


1 decline: inf. e. 
reverence, 


allusion to the war of the League—the people were ‘‘ making war, 


2 Shakespeare often speaks of love as feminine. 
6 This and the following passages, to and including, | Mo M1 


Dro. S. Marry, siv, she’s the kitehen-wench, and all 
grease; and I know not what use to put her to, but to 
make a lamp of her, &nd run from her by her own light. 
I warrant, her rags, and the tallow in them, will burn 
a Polar winter: if she lives till doomsday, she ll burn 
a week longer than the whole world. 

Ant. S. What complexion is she of.® 

Dro. S. Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing 
like so clean kept: for why? she sweats; a man may 
go over shoes in the grime of it. 

Ant. S. That’s a fault that water will mend. 

Dro. S. No, sir; ’tis in grain: Noah’s flood could 
not do it. 

Ant. S. What’s her name? 

Dro. 8. Nell, sir; but her name is three quarters, 
that is, an ell; and three quarters will not measure 
her from hip to hip. 

Ant. 8. Then she bears some breadth ? 

Dro. S. No longer from head to foot, than from hip 
to hip: she is spherical, like a globe, I could find out 
countries in her. 

Ant. S. In what part of her body stands Ireland? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, in her buttocks.: I found it out 
by the bogs. 

Ant, S. Where Scotland ? 

Dro. S. I found it by the barrenness, hard, in the 
palm of the hand. 

Ant. S. Where France? 

Dro. S. In her forehead; arm’d and reverted, mak- 
ing war against her heir.” 

Ant. S. Where England ? 

Dro. S. 1 look’d for the chalky cliffs, but I could 
find no whiteness in them: but I guess, it stood in 
her chin, by the salt rheum that ran between France 
and it. 

Ant. S, Where Spain? 

Dro. S. Faith, I saw it not; but I felt it hot in her 
breath. 

Ant. S. Where America, the Indies ? 

Dro, S. O! sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished 
with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich 
aspect to the hot bre sath of Spain, who sent whole 
armadoes of carracks to be ballast at her nose. 

Ant. S. Where stood Belgia, the Netherlands ? 

Dro. S. O! sir, I did not look so low. To conclude, 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to. me; call’d me 
Dromio; swore, I was pssukes to her: told me what 
privy marks I had about me, as.the mark of my 
shoulder, the mole in my baie the great wart on my 
left arm, "that I, amazed, ran from her as a witeh: and, 
I think, if my breast had not been made of faith, andl 
my heart of steel, she had transform’d me to a curtail- 
dog, and made me turn 1 the wheel. 

Ant. S. Go, hie thee presently post to the road, 

And if the wind blow any way from shore, 

I will not harbour in this town to-night. 

If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 
Where I will walk till thou return to me. 

If every one knows us, and we know none, 

'T is Aes, I think, to trudge, pack, and begone. 

Dro. S, As from a bear a man would run for life, 

So fly I from her that would be my wife. [ Exit 

Ant. S. There ’s none but witches do inhabit here, 
And therefore ’t is high time that I were hence. 

She that doth call me husband, even my soul 
Doth for a wife abhor; but her fair sister, 
Possess’d with such a gentle sovereign grace, 


3 Made senseless. * hastily: inf.e. 5 Salvd reverentid, save 
» are struck out by the MS. emendator. 7” An 
559, against the heir Henry IV. 


did not look so low, ) 
ter the assassination of Henry III. in 1 
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Of such enchanting presence and discourse, 
Hath almost made me traitor to myself: 
But, lest myself be guilty of self-wrong, 
I’ stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song 
Enter ANGELO. 
Ang. Master Antipholus ? 
Ant. S. Ay, that’s my name. 
Ang. I know it well, sir. Lo! here is the chain. 
I thought to have ta’en you at the Porcupine ; 
The chain unfinish’d made me stay thus long. 
Ant. S. What is your will that I shall do with 
this? 
Ang. What please yourself, sir: I have made it for 
you. 
Ant. S. Made it for me, sir? I bespoke it not. 


As T P¥igam ce 


SCENE I.—The Same. 
Enter a Merchant, Axcrxo, and an Officer. 


Mer. You know, since Pentecost the sum is due, 
And since I have not much importun’d you; 
Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Persia, and want gilders for my voyage: 
Therefore, make present satisfaction, 
Or I'll attach you by this officer. 
Ang. Even just the sum, that I do owe to you, 
Is growing? to me by Antipholus ; 
And, in the instant that I met with you, 
He had of me a chain: at five o’clock, 
I shall receive the money for the same. 
Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 
I will discharge my bond, and thank you too. 
Enter Antrpno.us of Ephesus, and Dromto of Ephesus, 
from the Courtezan’s.? 
Off. That labour may you save : see where he comes. 
Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith’s house, go thou 
And buy a rope’s end, that will I bestow 
Among my wife and these? confederates, 
For locking me out of my doors by day.— 
But soft, I see the goldsmith.—Get thee gone; 
Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 
Dro. E. 1 buy a thousand pound a-year? I buy a 
rope ? [Exit. 
Ant. E. A man is well holp up that trusts to you: 
I promis’d me your presence, and the chain, 
But neither chain, nor goldsmith, came to me. 
Belike, you thought our love would last too long, 

If it were chain’d together, and therefore came not. 
Ang. Saving your merry humour, here’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost earact 

The fineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion, 
Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I stand debted to this gentleman: 
I pray you, see him presently discharg’d, 
For he is bound to sea, and stays but for it. 
Ant. FE. 1 am not furnish’d with the present money ; 
Besides, I have some business in the town. 
Good signior, take the stranger to my house, 
And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof : 
Perchance, I will be there as soon as you. 
Ang. Then, you will bring the chain to her yourself? 
Ant. E. No; bear it with you, lest I come not time 
enough. 


? 


' Accruing. Knight omits the last three words, their: infi.e. #me by: inf.e. ‘thee: inf.e. 
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Ang. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have, 
Go home with it, and please your wife withal; 
And soon at supper-time I'll visit you, 
And then receive my money for the chain 
Ant. 8. I pray you, sir, receive the money now, 
For fear you ne’er see chain, nor money, more. 
Ang. You are a merry man, sir. Fare you well. 
] Exit. 
Ant. S. What I should think of this, I cannot tell ; 
But this I think, there ’s no man is so vain, 
That would refuse so fair an offer’d chain. 
I see, a man here needs not live by shifts, 
When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 
I’ll to the mart, and there for Dromio stay: 
If any ship put out, then straight away. [ Exit. 


Ang. Well, sir, I will. Have you the chain about you? 
Ant. E. An if I have not, sir, I hope you have, 
Or else you may return without your money. 
Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the chain: 
Both wind and tide stay for this gentleman, 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 
Ant, E. Good lord! you use this dalliance, to excuse 
Your breach of promise to the Porcupine. 
I should have chid you for not bringing it, 
But, like a shrew, you first begin to brawl. 
Mer. The hour steals on: I pray you, sir, dispatch. 
Ang. You hear, how he importunes me: the chain— 
Ant. E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your 
money. 
Ang. Come, come ; you know, I gave it you even now. 
Either send the chain, or send by me* some token. 
Ant. E. Fie! now you run this humour out of breath. 
Come, where’s the chain? 1 pray you, let me see it. 
Mer. My business cannot brook this dalliance. 
Good sir, say, whe’r you ’ll answer me, or no? 
If not, I’1l leave him to the officer. 
Ant. E. I answer you! what should I answer you? 
Ang. The money that you owe me for the chain. 
Ant, E. I owe you none, till I receive the chain. 
Ang. You know, I gave it you half an hour since. 
Ant. E. You gave me none: you wrong me much 
to say so. 
Ang. You wrong me more, sir; in denying it: 
Consider how it stands upon my credit. 
Mer. Well, officer, arrest him at my suit. 
Off. I do, and charge you in the duke’s name to 
obey me. 
Ang. This touches me in reputation.— 
Either consent to pay this sum for me, 
Or I attach you by this officer. 
Ant. E. Consent to pay for® that I never had? 
Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou dar’st. 
Ang. Here is thy fee: arrest 1m, officer — 
I would not spare my brother in this case, 
If he should scorn me so apparently. 
Off. I do arrest you, sir. You hear the suit. 
Ant. E. I do obey thee, till I give thee bail.— 
But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear, 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 
Ang. Sir, sir,-I shall have law in Ephesus, 
To your notorious shame, I doubt it not. 
Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 
Dro. S. Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum, 
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That stays but till her owner comes aboard, 
And then, sir, she bears away. Our fraughtage, sir, 
T have convey’d aboard, and I have bought 
The oil, the balsamum, and aqua-vite. 
The ship is in her trim: the merry wind 
Blows fair from land; they stay for nought at all, 
But for their owner, master, and yourself, 
Ant. E. How now? a madman | Why, thou peevish* 
sheep, 
What ship of Epidamnum stays for me ? 
Dro. S. A ship you sent me to, to hire waftage. 
Ant. E. Thou drunken slave, I sent thee for a 
rope; 
And told thee to what purpose, and what end. 
Dro*S. You sent me for a rope’s end as soon. 
You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 
Ant. E. I will debate this matter at more leisure, 
And teach your ears to list me with more heed. 
To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight ; 
Give her this key, and tell her, in the desk 
That ’s cover’d o’er with Turkish tapestry, 
There is a purse of ducats: let her send it. 
Tell her, I] am arrested in the street, 
And that shall bail me. Hie thee, slave, be gone. 
On, officer, to prison till it come. 
[Exeunt“Merchant, ANcExo, Officer, and An. E. 
Dro. S. To Adriana? that is where we din’d, 
Where Dowsabel-did claim me for her husband: 
She is too big, I hope, for me to compass. 
Thither I must, although against my will, 
For servants must their masters’ minds fulfil. [ Exit. | 


SCENE II.—The Same. 


Enter Apriana and Luctana. 


Adr. Ah! Luciana, did he tempt thee so? 
Mightst thou perceive austercly in his eye 
That he did plead in earnest ? yea or no? 
Look’d he or red, or pale? or sad, or merry? 
What observation mad’ st thou in this case, 
Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face? 
Tuc. First he denied you had in him no right. 
Adr. He meant, he did me none: the more my spite, 
Luc. Then swore he, that he was a stranger here. 
Ady, And true he swore, though yet forsworn he 
were. 
Tuc. Then pleaded! for you. 
Adr. And what said he ? 
Luc. That?love I bege’d for you, he begg’d of me. 
Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt thy love ? 
Luc. With words, that in an honest suit might move. 
First, he did praise my beauty; then, my speech. 
Adr. Didst speak him fair ? 
Tuc. Have patience, I beseech. 
Adr. I cannot, nor I will not hold me still: 
My tongue, though not my heart. shall have his will. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
Ill-fae’d; worse bodied, shapeless everywhere ; : 
Vicious, "ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 
Stigmatical? i in making, worse in mind. 
Luc. Who would be jealous, then, of such a one? 
No evil lost is wail’d when it is gone. 
Adr. Ah! but I think him better than I say, 
And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse. 
Far from her nest the lapwing cries away : 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do 
curse. 


1 Silly. 2 Disficured. Asweet: inf.e. 4 Serjeants wore buff. 
fairy ; Theobald suggested the change made by the MS. emendator. 


ehequer chamber, for the debtors of the crown. 11 Bond. 


9 A hunting phrase, meaning to hunt | by the scent of the animal’s foot. 1° This was the name o 


Enter Dromto of SERS running. 
Dro. S. Here, go: the desk! the purse ! swift’, now 
make haste. | 
Luc. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 
Dro. S. By running fast 
Adr. Where is thy master, Dromio? is he well? 
Dro. 8. No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell 
A devil in an everlasting garment* hath him fell®, 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel ; 
Who knows no touch of mercy, cannot feel® ; 
A fiend, a fury’, pitiless and rough ; 
A wolf, nay, w orse, a fellow all in buff; 
A back “friend, a shoulder- clapper, one ’ that counter- 
mands 
The passages and alleys, creeks and narrow lands : 
A hound that runs counter,® and yet draws dry-foot 
well;° 
One that, before the judgment, carries poor souls to 
helit?: 
Adr. Why, man, what is the matter ? 
Dro. S. I do not know the matter: he is ’rested on | 
the case. 
Adr. What, is he arrested ?.tell me, at whose suit. 
Dro. 8. I know not at whose suit he is arrested w ell; 
But he’s ina suit of buff which ’rested him, that can I tell. 
Will you send rare mistress, redemption ? the money | 
in his desk ? 
Adr. Go fetch it, sister—This I wonder at ; 
| Ext Lucrana. 
That he, unknown to me, should be in debt :— 
Tell me, was he arrested on a band! ? 
Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a stronger thing ; 
A chain, a chain: do you not hear it ring ! 
Adr, What, the chain? 
Dro. S. No, no, the bell. ’T is time that I were gone: 
It was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes one. 
Adr. The hours come back! that did I never hear. 
Dro. S. O yes; if any hour meet a serjeant, ’a turns 
back for very fear. 
Adr. As if time were in debt ! how fondlydost thou 
reason ! 
Dro. S. Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more 
than he’s worth, to season. 
Nay, he’s a thief too: have you not heard men say, 
That time comes stealing on by night and day! ? 
If he be in debt and theft, and a serjeant in the way, 
Hath he not reason to tur n back any hour in a day ? 
Re-enter LUCIANA. 
Adr. Go, Dromio: there’s the money, bear it straight, 
And bring thy master home immediately.— 
Come, sister; I am press’d down with conceit, 
Coneeit, my eomfort, and my injury. | Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—The Same. 
Enter Antipyo.us of Syracuse, wearing the chain. 
Ant. S. There ’s not a man I meet but doth salute me, 
As if I were their well acquainted friend ; 
And every one doth call me by my nanie. 
Some tender money to me, some invite me; 
Some other give me thanks for kindnesses ; 
Some offer me commodities to buy : 
Even now a tailor call’d me in his shop, 
And show'd me silks that he had bought for me, 
And, therewithal, took measure of my body. 
Sure, these are but imaginary wiles, 
And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here, 


5 Not in f.e. 6 This line is not inf. e. 7The old copies have 
8 An allusion to his pilings J 9 Gp arrested to the Counter prison. 
a place of confinement under the Ex- 
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Enter Dromtio of Syracuse. Cour. I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain. 
Dro. S. Master, here’s the gold you sent me for. I hope you do not mean to cheat me so. 
What have you got! the picture of old Adam new Ant. S. Avaunt, thou witch! Come, Dromi», let 
apparell’d?? US’ £0. cay 
Ant. S. What gold is this? What Adam dost thou Dro. S. Fly pride, says the peacock: mistress, that 
mean? you know. [Exeunt Ant. and Dro. 


Dro. S. Not that Adam that kept the paradise, but} Cour. Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 
that Adam that keeps the prison: he that goes in the| Else would he never so demean himself. 
calf’s-skin that was kill’d for the prodigal: he that|A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 
came behind you, sir, like an evil angel, and bid you And for the same he promis’d me a chain : 
forsake your liberty. Both one and other he denies me now. 

Ant. S. I understand thee not. The reason that I gather he is mad, 

Dro. S. No? why, ’t is a plain case: he that went, Besides this present instance of his rage, 
like a base-viol, in a case of leather: the man, sir, that, | Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner 
when gentlemen are tired, gives them a fob, and rests | Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 
them: he, sir, that takes pity 0: decayed men, and|Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits, 
gives them suits of durance; he that sets up his rest to On purpose shut the doors against his way. 
do more exploits with his mace, than a morris-pike.* My way is now, to hie home to his house, 

Ant. S. What, thou mean’st an officer ? And tell his wife, that, being lunatic, 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, the serjeant of the band; he that| He rush’d into my house, and took perforce 
brings any man to answer it, that breaks his band ; one My ring away. This course I fittest choose, 
that thinks a man always going to bed, and says, | For forty ducats is too much to lose. [ Exit. 


““ God give you good rest !”’ 
Ant. S. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery. Is SCENE IV.—The Same, 


there any ship puts forth to-night ? may we be Enter AntipHotus of Ephesus, and a Jailor. 
gone ? Ant. E. Fear me not, man; I will not break away: 


Dro. S. Why, sir, I brought you word an hour since, |I ll give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money, 
that the bark Expedition put forth to-night; and then| To warrant thee, as I am ’rested for. 
were you hindered by the serjeant to tarry for the hoy| My wife is in a wayward mood to-day, 
Delay. Here are the angels that you sent for to deliver | And will not lightly trust the messenger : 


you. That I should be attach’d in Ephesus, 
Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I, I tell you, ’t will sound harshly in her ears, 
And here we wander in illusions. Enter Dromio of Ephesus with a rope’s-end. 
Some blessed power deliver us from hence ! Here comes my man: I think he brings the money.— 
Enter a Courtezan. How now, sir? have you that I sent you for? 
Cour. Well met, well met, master Antipholus. Dro. E. Here’s that, I warrant you, will pay them all 

I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now: | Ant. E. But where’s the money ? 

Is that the chain, you promis’d me to-day ? Dro. E. Why, sir, I gave the money for the rope. 
Ant. S. Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not!| Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope ? 
Dro. S. Master, is this mistress Satan ? Dro. E. I'll serve you, sir, five hundred at the rate. ° 
Ant. S. It is the devil. Ant. E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee 
Dro. S. Nay, she is worse, she is the devil’s dam; home ? 

and here she comes in the habit of a light wench: and| © Dro. E. To a rope’s end, sir; and to that end am I 

thereof comes that the wenches say, ‘‘God damn me,” | return’d. 

that’s as much as to say, ‘God make mea light wench.” | Ant. E. And to that end, sir, I will welcome you. 

It is written, they appear to men like angels of light : . [Beating him. 

light is an effect of fire, and fire will burn; ergo, light} Jail. Good sir, be patient. 

wenches will burn. Come not near her. Dro. E. Nay, tis for me to be patient; 1 am in 
Cour. Your man and you are marvellous merry, sir. | adversity. 

Will you go with me? we’ll mend our dinner here. Jal. Good now, hold thy tongue. 

Dro. S. Master, if you do expect spoon-meat, be-| Dro. E. Nay, rather persuade him to hold his hands. 
| Speak a long spoon. Ant. E. Thou whoreson, senseless villain ! 

Ant. S. Why, Dromio? Dro. E. 1 would I were senseless, sir; that I might 

Dro. S. Marry, he must have a long spoon that must | not feel your blows. 

eat with the devil. Ant. E. Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, 
Ant. S. Avoid, thou* fiend! what tell’st thou me of| and so is an ass. 

supping ? Dro. E. I am an ass, indeed: you may prove it by 

Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress : my long ears. I have serv’d him from the hour of 

I conjure thee to leave me, and be gone. my nativity to this instant, and have nothing at his 
Cour. Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, | hands for my service, but blows. When I am cold, he 

Or. for my diamond the chain you promised, heats me with beating; when J am warm, he cools me: 


And I’ll be gone, sir, and not trouble you. with beating ; I am wak’d with it, when I sleep ; rais’d 
Dro. S. Some devils ask but the parings of one’s| with it, when I sit; driven out of doors with it, when 
nail, I go from home; welcomed home with it, when I 

A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, a nut, a cherry-|return: nay, | bear it on my shoulders, as a_beggar 


stone ; wont her brat; and, I think, when he hath lamed me, 
But she, more covetous, would have a chain. I shall beg with it from dgor to door. 
Master, be wise: an if you give it her, Ant. E. Come, go along: my wife is coming 
The devil will shake her chain, and fright us with it. yonder. 


1 What have you done with. 2 A reference to the serjeant’s suit of buff. . 3A Moorish pike, * then: inf. e. 
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Enter Apriana, Lucrana, the Courtezan, and a 
Schoolmaster called Pixcu. | 
' Dro. E. Mistress, respice Jinem,' respect your end: 
or rather the prophecy, like the parrot, ‘“ beware the 
rope’s end.” 
Ant, E. Wilt thou still talk? [Beats him. 
Cour. How say you now? is not your husband mad ? 
Adr. His incivility confirms no less.— 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conj urer ; 
Establish him in his true sense again, 
And I will please you what you will’demand. 
Luc. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks ! 
Cour, Mark, how he trembles in his eestasy ! 
Pinch. Give me your hand, and let me feel your 
pulse. 
Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 
Pinch. I charge thee, Satan, hous’d within this man, 
To yield possession to my holy prayers, 
And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight : 
[ conjure thee by all the saints in heaven. 
Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace ! I am not mad. | 
Adr. O, that thou wert not, poor distressed soul! 
Ant. FE. You minion, you ; are these your customers ? | 
Did this companion with the saffron face 
Revel and feast it at my house to-day, 
Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 
And I denied to enter in my house ? 
Adr. O, hasband, God doth know, you din’d at home ; 
here ’would you had remain’d until this time, 
Free from these slanders, and this open shame ! 
Ant. E. Din’d at home? Thou, villain, what say’st 
thou ? 
Dro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at home. 
Ant. E. Were not my doors lock’d up, and I shut 
out? 
FE. Perdy, your doors were lock’d, and you| 
shut out. 
E, And did not she herself revile me there ? 
E. Sans fable, she herself revil’d you there. 
FE. Did not her kitehen-maid rail, taunt, and ; 
scorn me? 
FE. Certes, she did; the kitchen-vestal scorn’d 
you. 
Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence ? 
Dro. E. Inverity, you did :—my bones*bear witness, 
That since have felt the rigour? of his rage. | 
Adr. Is’t good to soothe him in these contraries? | 
Pinch. It is no shame: the fellow finds his vein, 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 
Ant. E. Thou hast suborn’d the goldsmith to arrest me. 
Adr, Alas, I sent you money to redeem you, 
By Dromio here, who came in haste for it. 
Dro. E. Money by me! heart and good-will you 
might ; 
But, surely, master, not a rag of money. 
Ant. E. Went’st not thou to her for a purse of ducats ! 
Adr, He came to me, and I deliver’d it. 
Tuc. And ¥ am witness with her that she did. 
Dro. Z. God and the rope-maker now? bear me 
witness, 
That I was sent for nothing but a rope ! 
Pinch. Mistress, both man and master is possessed : | 
I know it by their pale and deadly looks. 
They must be bou nd, and laid in some dark room. 
Ant. EF. Say, wherefore didst thou lock me forth 
to-day ? 
And why dost thou deny the bag of gold ? 
Adr, J did not, gentle husband, lock ‘thee forth. 


W 


Dro. 


Ant. 
Dro. 
Ant. 


Dro. 


ag 


an 


In Ulpian Fulwell’s First Parte of the Eighth Liberal Science, 157 
well that ends well.” Shakespeare may have borrowed both 


ij 


a phrase and a title from this work, 2 vigour; 


Dro. E, And, gentle master, | receiy’d no gold ; 
But I confess, sir, that we were lock’d out. | 

Adr. Dissembling villain! thou speak’st false in both. 

Ant. E,-Dissembling harlot! thou art false in all, 

And art confederate with a damned pack 

To make a loathsome, abject scorn of me ; 

But with these nails Ill pluck out those false eyes, » 

That would behold in me this shameful sport. 

Enter three or four, and bind Antipuotus and 

Dromio. 

Adr. Obind him, bind him! let him not come near 
me. 

Pinch. Mere company !—the fiend is strong within | 
him: | 

Luc. Ah me! poor man, how pale and wan he looks. 

Ant. E. What, will you murder me? Thou jailor, 
thou, | 

I am thy prisoner: wilt thou suffer them 

To make a reseue ? 

Jail. Masters, let him go. 

He is my prisoner, and you shall net have him. 
Pinch. Go, bind this man, for he is frantic too. 
Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish officer ? 

Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 

Do outrage and. displeasure to himself ? 

Jail. He is my prisoner: if I let him go, 

The debt he owes will be requir’d of me. 

Adr, 1 will discharge thee, ere I go from thee. 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor, 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 
Good master doctor, see him safe convey’d 
Home to my house —O, most unhappy day ! 
Ant. FE. OQ, most unhappy strumpet ! 
Dro. E. Master, I am here eniter’d in bond for 
you. 

Ant. E. Out on thee, villain! wherefore dost thou 
mad me ? 

Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing? be mad, 
good master ; 

Cry, the devil.— 
Luc. God help, poor souls! how idly do they talk. | 
Adr. Go bear him hence.—Sister, go you with me.— 
[Exeunt. Prxcit and assistants with Anr. and Dro. 

Say now, whose suit is he arrested at ? | 
Jail. One Angelo, a goldsmith; do you know him? | 
Adr. I know the man. What is the sum he owes? | 
Jail. Two hundred duecats. 

Adr. Say, how grows it due? 
Jail. Due for a chain your husband had of him. 

Adr. He did bespeak a chain for me, but had it not. 
Cour. When as your husband, all in rage, to-day | 

Came to my house, and took away my ring, 

(The ring I'saw upon his finger now.) 

Straight after did I meet him with a chain. 
Adr, Tt may be so, but I did never see it.-— 
Oome, jailor, bring me where the goldsmith is: 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 
Enter Antipuowvs of Syracuse, with his rapier drawn, 
and Dromtio of Syracuse. 

Luce. God, for thy mercy! they are loose again. 
Adr, And come with naked swords. Let’s call more 
help, 

To have them bound again, 


Jail. 


Away! they 71] kill us, 
[Exeunt ADRIANA, Lvetana, and Jailor. 
Ant. S. I see, these witches are afraid of swords. | 
Dro. S. She, that would be your wife, now ran from | 
yeu. 
» and are translated in a 


9, these words occur marginal note, “ All’s 


inf.e. 3Notinf.e. 


i} 


i 


I long that we were safe and sound aboard. 


do us no harm; 
gold. 
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Ant. §. Come to the Centaur; fetch our stuff! from | but 


» thence: 


Dro. 8. Faith, stay here this night, they will surely 
you saw they spake us fair, gave us 


Methinks they are such a gentle nation, that 


ACT 


SCENE I—The Same. Before an RBbey. 
Enter Merchant and ANGELO. A 

Ang. Lam sorry, sir, that I have hinder’d you; W 

But, I protest, he had the chain of me, W 

Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

Mer. How is the man esteem’d here in the city ? 

Ang. Of very reverend reputation, sir ; 

Of credit infinite, highly beiov’d, 

Second to none that lives here in the city: 

His word might. bear my wealth at any time. 

Mer. Speak softly: yonder, as I think, he walks. 
Enter AntrpHoius and Dromio of Syracuse. 
Ang. ’T is so; and that self chain about his neck, 

Which he forswore most monstrously to have. 

Good sir, draw near with me, I?ll speak to him.— 

Signior Antipholus, | wonder much 

That you would put me to this shame and trouble ; 

And not without some scandal to yourself, 

With circumstance and oaths so to deny 

This chain, which now you wear so openly : 

Beside the charge, the shame, imprisonment, 

You have done wrong to this my honest friend ; 

Who, but for staying on our controversy, 

Had hoisted sail, and put to sea to-day. 

This chain, you had of me: can you deny it? 

Ant. S. 1 think, I had: I never did deny it. 

Mer. Yes, that you did, sir ; and forswore it too. 

Ant. S. Who heard me to deny it, or forswear it? 

Mer. These ears of mine, thou knowest, did hear 
thee. 


S 


Fie on thee; wretch! “tis pity that thou liv’st 

To walk where any honest men resort. 

Ant. S. Thou art a yillain to impeach me thus. 
I’ll prove mine honour and mine honesty 

Against thee presently, if thou dar’st stand. 

Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for avillain. [They draw. 
Enter Apriana, Luciana, Courtezan, and Others. 
‘Adr. Hold! hurt him not, for God’s sake! heismad.— , 
Some get within him? ; take his sword away. | 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my house. 

Dro. S. Run, master, run ; for God’s sake take a house ! 
This is some priory :—in, er we are spoil’d, 

[Exeunt ANTIPHOLUS and Dromio to the Abbey. 
Enter the Lady Abbess. 
Abb. Be quict, people. Wherefore 


throng you 


hither ? 
Adr. To fetch my poor distracted husband henee. 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fast, 
And bear him home for his recovery. 
Ang. 1 knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 
Mer. 1 am sorry now, that I did draw on him, 
Abb. How long hath this possession held the man “4 
Adr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, 8ad 5 
And much different from the man he was ; 
But, till this afternoon, his passion « 
Ne’er brake into extremity of rage. 


of me, I could find in my heart to stay here still, and 
furn witch. 

Ant. S. I will not stay to-night for all the town ; 
Therefore away, to get out stuff aboard. 


Buried some dear friend? 
Stray’d his affection in unlawful love? 


Namely, some love, 


The venom clam 
Poison more deadly than a 
It seems, his sleeps were hind’red by thy railing, 
And thereof comes it, that his head is light. 
Thou s 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions 5 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred: 
‘And what’s a fever but a fit of madness ? 
| Thou say’st, his sports W 
| Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to ¢tim and comfortless despair, 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 

| Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life? 
In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 


for the mountain of mad flesh that claims marriage 


| Exeunt. 


Vx 


Hath not else his eye 


sin prevailing much in youthful men, 

ho give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 

hich of these sorrows is he subject to? 

‘Adr. To none of these, except ib be the last 5 
that drew him oft from home. 
Abb. You should for that have reprehended him. 


Adr. Why, so I did. 
Abb Ay, but not rough enough. 


Adr. As roughly as my modesty would let me. 


Abb. Haply, in private. 
Adr. And in assembles too. 


Abb. Ay, but not enough. 
‘Adr. Tt was the copy of our conference. 


In bed, he slept not for my urging it ; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company, 


I often glane’d at* it: 
till did I tell him it was vile and bad. 
‘Abb. And thereof came it that the man ‘was mad: 
ours of a jealous woman 
mad dog’s tooth. 


say st, his meat was gaue’d with thy upbraidings. 


ere hinder’d by thy brawls: 


To be disturb’d, would mad or man or beast. 


| The consequence is, then, thy jealous fits 


Have sear’d thy husband from the use of wits. 
Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean’d himself rough; rude, and wildly.— 
Why bear you these rebukes, and answer not ? 
Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof.— 
Good people. enter, and lay hold on him. 
Abb. No; not a creature enters in my house. 
Adr, Then, let your servants bring my husband forth, 
Abb, Neither: he took this place for sanctuary, 
And it shall privilege him from your hands, 
Till I have brought him to his wits again, 
Or lose my labour in esgaying it. 
Adr. | will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet his sickness; for it is my office, 
And will have no attorney but myself, 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 
Abb. Be patient; for I will not let him stir, 
Till I have us’d the approved means I have, 
With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 


‘Abb, Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck of sea ? 


1 Baggage. % Close with him. 3 Not infe 


To make of him a formal man again. 
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it is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
A charitable duty of my order ; 
Therefore depart, and leave.him here with me. 
Adr. 1 will not hence, and leave my husband here: 
And ill it doth beseem your holiness 
To separate the husband and the wife. 
Abb. Be quiet, and depart: thou shalt not have him. 
[Exit Abbess. 
Iuc. Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 
Adr, Come, go: I will fall prostrate at his feet, 
And never rise, until my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to come in person hither, 
And take perforee my husband from the abbess. 
Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five: 
Anon, I’m sure, the duke himself in person 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale, 
The place of death and solemn’ execution, 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 
Ang. Upon what cause? 
Mer. To see a reverend Syracusian merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town, 
Beheaded publicly for his offence. 

Ang. See, where they come: we will behold his death. 
Luc. Kneel to the duke before he pass the abbey. 
Enter Duxe attended ; Aaron bare-headed ; with the 
Headsman and other Officers. 

Duke. Yet once again proclaim it publicly, 
If any friend will pay the sum for him, 
He shall not die, so much we tender him. 
Adr. Justice, most sacred duke, against the abbess ! 
Duke. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady : 
It cannot be, that she hath done thee wrong. 
Adr. May it please your grace, Antipholus, my 
husband, 
Whom I made lord of me, and all I had, 


| My master and his man are beth broke ose, 


At your important? letters, this ill day 
A most outrageous fit of madness took him, 
That desperately he hurried through the street, 
(With him his bondman, all as mad as he) 
Doing displeasure to the citizens 
By rushing in their houses, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound, and sent him home, 
Whilst to take order for the wrongs I went, 
That here and there his fury had committed. 
Anon, | wot not by what strange? escape, 
He broke from those that had the guard of him, 
And with his mad attendant and himself, 
Each one with ireful passion, with drawn swords, 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us, 
Chas’d us away ; till, raising of more aid, 
We came again to bind them. Then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursued them ; 
And here the abbess shuts the gates on us, 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out, 
Nor send him forth, that we may bear him hence. 
Therefore, most gracious duke, with thy command, 
Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 

Duke. Long since thy husband serv’d me in my wars, 
And I to thee engag’d a prinae’s word, 
When thou didst make him master of thy bed, 
To do him all the grace and good I could.— 
Go, some of you, knock at the abbey gate, 
And bid the lady abbess come to me. 
I will determine this, before I stir. 

Enter a Servant. 


Serv. O mistress, mistress! shift and save yourself. | 


1 depth and sorry: in f.e. 
& peculiar fashion 


2 Importunate. 3 strong: in f. e. 


4 One after the other. 
6 This word originally meant Aireling, and was applied to either sex. 


Beaten the maids a-row,* and bound the doctor, 
Whose beard they have sing’d off with brands of fire ; | 
And ever as it blazed they threw on hit 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 
My master preaches patience to him,”and the while 
His man with scissars nicks him like a fool :° 
And, sure, unless you send some present help, 
Between them they will kill the conjurer. 
Adr. Peace, fool! thy master and his man are here: 
And that is false, thou dost report to us. 
Serv. Mistress, upon my life, I tell you true ; | 
{ have not breath’d almost, since I did see it. 
He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you, 
To scorch your face, and to disfigure you. [Cry wethin. 
Hark, hark, I hear him, mistress : fly, be gone. 
Duke: Come, stand by me; fear nothing. 
with halberds ! 
Adr. Ah me, it is my husband ! , Witness you, | 
That he is berne about invisible: 
} 
} 


| 


Guard 


Even now we hous’d him in the abbey here, 
And now he’s there, past thought of human reason. 
Enter AntrpHouvus and Dromio of Ephesus. 
Ant. E. Justice, most gracious duke! O! grant me 
Justice, 
Even for the service that long since I did thee, 
When I bestrid thee in the wars and took 
Deep scars to save thy live; even for the blood 
That then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 
4Ege. Unless the fear of death doth make me dote, 
I see my son Antipholus, and Dromio ! 
Ant. E. Justice, sweet prince, against that woman 
there ! 
She whom thou gav’st to me to be my wife, 
That hath abused and dishonour’d me, 
Even in the strength and height of injury. 
Beyond imagination is the wrong, 
That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 
Duke. Discover how, and thou shalt find me just. 
Ant. E. This day, great duke, she shut the doors 
npon me, 
While she with harlots® feasted in my house. 
Duke. A grievous fault. Say, woman, didst thou so? 
Adr, No, my good lord: myself, he, and my sister, 
To-day did dine together. So befal my soul, 
As this is false he burdens me withal. 
Luc. Ne’er may I look on day, nor sleep on night, 
But she tells to your highness simple truth. 
Ang. O perjur’d woman! They are both forsworn: 
In this the madman justly chargeth them. 
Ant. E. My liege, I am advised what I say ; 
Neither disturb’d with the effect of wine, 
Nor heady-rash provok’d with raging ire, 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 
This woman lock’d me out this day from dinner : 
That goldsmith there, were he not pack’d with her, 
Could witness it, for he was with me then ; 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 
Promising to bring it to the Poreupine, 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
I went to seek him: in the street I met hin, 
And in his company, that gentleman. 
There did this perjur’d goldsmith swear me down, 
That I this day of him receiv’d the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I saw not; for the which, 
He did arrest me with an officer. 
I did obey, and sent my peasant home 


5 It was the custom to cut the hair of fouls in 
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For certain ducats: he with none ees 

Then fairly 1 bespoke the officer, 

To go in person with me to my house. 

By the e way we met . 

My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 

Of vile con federgtes : along with them 

They brought one Pinch, a “hungry, lean-fae’d villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountéebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollow-ey’d, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living ‘dead man. This pernicious slave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer, 

And gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse, 

And with no face, as tw ere, out-facing me, 

Cries out, I was possess’d. Then, altogether 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence, 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home 

They! left me and my man, both bound together ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gain’d my freedom, and immediately 

Ran hither to your grace, whom I beseech 

To give me ample satisfaction 

For these deep shames, and great indignities. 
Ang. My lord, in truth, thus far I witness with him, 

That ‘he dined not at home, but was lock’d out. 
Duke. But had he such a chain of thee, or no? 
Ang. He had, my lord; and when he ran in here, 

These people saw the chain about, his neck. 
Mer. Besides, I will be sworn, these ears of mine 

Heard you confess you had the chain of him, 

After you first forswore it on the mart, 

And, thereupon, I drew my sword on you ; 

And then you fled into this abbey here, 

From whence, I think, you are come by miracle, 
Ant. E. I never came within these abbey walls, 

Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me. 

T never saw the cha Lin, so help me heaven ! 


And? this is false you burden me withal. 
Duke. Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! 

ink, you all have drunk of Circe’s cup. 
here you hous’d him, here he would have been ; 

f he were mad, he ‘would not plead so coldly :-— 

You say, he dined at home; the goldsmith here 

Denies that saying.—Sirrah, what say you ? 
Dro. E. Sir, he dined with her, there, at the Poreupine. 
Cour. He did, and from my finger snatch’d that ring. 
Ant. E.’T is true, my liege ; this ring I had of her. 
Duke. Saw’st thou him enter at the abbey here ? 
Cour. As sure, my liege, as I do see your grace, 
Duke. Why, this is strat nge.—Go call the abbess 

hither. 
I think you are all mated, or stark 


mad. 
[Exit an Attendant. 
Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a word. 
see a friend will save my life, 
ie pay the sum that may deliver me. 
Duke. Speak freely, Syracusian, what thou wilt. 
Zge. Is not your name, sir, eall’d Antipholus, 
And is net thet your bondman Dromio ? 
ro. E,. Within this hour I was his bondman, sir ; 
But he, I thank him, gnaw’d in two my cords: : 
Now am I Dromio, and his man, unbound. 
fe ‘ve. Tam sure you both of you remember me. 
70. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you ; 
For "ee we were bound, as you are now. 
You are not Pinch’s patient, are you, sir? 
fage. Why look you strange on me? you know me 


well, 
7 . . . 
Ant. EF. I never saw you in my life, till now. 
1There: inf.e. 2 Dyce reads, “as,” and puts a period after ‘ chain,” 


Jige. O! grief hath echang’d me, 
last ; 
And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 
Have written strange defeatures in my face: 
But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice? 

Ant. E. Neither. 

Age. Dromio, nor thou? 

Dro. E. No, trust me, sir, nor I. 

Aige. lam sure thou dost. 

Dro. E. Ay, sir; but I am sure I do not ; and. what- 
soever a man denies , you are now bound to, believe 

him. 

Age, Not know my voice? O, time’s extremity! 
Hast thou so erack’d my voice, split® my poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untun’d cares? 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter’s drizzied snow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life some memory, 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left, 
My dull, decaf ears a little use to hear: 
All these old witnesses (I cannot err) 
Tell me thou art my son Antipholus. 

Ant, E. I never saw my father in my life. 

Figo. But seven years sinee, in Syracusa, boy, 
Thou know’st we parted. But, perhaps, my son, 
Thou sham’st to acknowledge me in misery. 

Ant. E. The duke, and all that know me in the city, 
Can witness with me that it is not so. 

I ne’er saw Syracusa in my life. 
Duke. J tell thee, Syracusian, twenty years 
Have I been patron to Antipholus, 
During which time he ne’er saw Syracuse. 
I see, thy age and dangers make thee dote. 
Enter Abbess, with Antiruoius of Syracuse and 
" Dromto of Syracuse. 
Abb. Most mighty duke, behold a man much wrone’d. 
[All gather to see them. 
Adr. I see two husbands, or mine eyes deceive me ! 
Nuke. One of these men is Genius to the other ; 
And so of these: which is the natural man, 
And nh the spirit ? Who deciphers them ? 

Dro. S. I, sir, am Dromio: command him away. 

Dro. E. 1, sir, am Droniio: pray let me stay, 

Ant. S. 7Egeon, art thou not? or else his ghost ? 

Dro. S. O, my old master ! who hath bound him here? 

Abb. Whoever bound him, I will locse his bonds, 
And gain a husband by his liberty — 

Speak, old A.geon, if thou be’st the man 
Thatchad a wife once call’d Aimilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons. 
O! if thou be’st the same Aigeon, speak, 
And 1 speak unto the same Emilia! 

Age. If 1 dream not, thou art familia. 

If thou art she, tell me, where is that son 
That fosted with thee on the fatal raft ? 
Abb. By men of Epidamnum, he, and TJ, 
And the an Dromio, all were taken up ; 
But, by and by, rude fishermen of Corinth 
By foree took Dromio and my.son from them, 
And me they left with those of Epidamnum. 
What then became of them, I cannot tell ; 
I, to this fortune that you see me In, 

Duke. Why, here begins his morning story right. 
These two Antipholus’, these two so like, 

And these two Dromios, one in semblance, —- 
Besides his urging of his wreck at sea ;— 


since you saw me 


These are the parents to these children, 


3 crack’d and splitted: in f. e. 


| 


pone healers tt 
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Which accidentally are met together. 
Antipholus, thou cam’st from Corinth first. 

. Ant. S. No, sir, not 1: I came from Syracuse. 
Duke. Stay, stand apart : I know not which is which. 
Ant. E. I came from Corinth, my most gracious lord. 
Dro. E. And I with him. 

Ant. E. Brought to this town by that most famous 
warrior, 
Duke Menaphon, your most renowned uncle. 
Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day ? 
Ant. S. 1, gentle mistress. 
Adr. And are not you my husband ? 
Ant. E. No; I say nay to that. 
Ant. S. And so do I, yet did she call me so ; 
And this fair gentlewoman, her sister here, 
Did call me brother.—What I told you then, 
I hope, I shall have leisure to make good, 
If this be not a dream I see, and hear. 
Ang. That is the chain, sir, which you had of me. 
Ant. S. I think it be, sir: I deny it not. 
Ant. E. And you, sir, for this chai arrested me. 
Ang. I think I did, sir: I deny it not. 
Adr. 1 sent you money, sir, to be your bail, 
By Dromio ; but I think, he brought it not. 
Dro. E. No, none by me. 
Ant. S. This purse of ducats I received from you, 
And Dromio, my man, did bring them me. 
I sec, we still did meet each other’s man, 
And I was ta’en for him, and he for me, 
And thereupon these errors all’ arose. 
Ant. E. These ducats pawn I for my father here. 
Duke. It shall not need: thy father hath his life. 
Cour. Sir, I must have that diamond from you. 
Ant. E. There, take it; and much thanks for my 
good cheer. 
Abb. Renowned duke, vouchsafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, 
And hear at large discoursed all our fortunes ; 
And all that are assembled in this place, 


lare:inf.e. till: infia. 


|I see by you I am a sweet-faced youth. 


That by this sympathized one day’s error 
Have suffered wrong, go, keep us company, 
And we shall make full satisfaction. 
Twenty-five years have I been gone in travail 
Of you, my sons; and at? this present hour 
My heavy burdens are delivered. — 
The duke, my husband, and my children both, 
And you the calendars of their nativity, 
Go to a gossip’s feast, and go with me: 
After so long grief such nativity ! | 
Duke. With all my heart: I’il gossip at this feast. | 
[Exeunt Duke, Abbess, cron, Courtezan, | 
Merchant, Ancxto, and Attendants. | 
Dro. S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff from ship- | 
board ? | 
Ant. E. Dromio, what stuff of mine hast thou em- 
barked ? 
Dro. S. Your goods, that lay at host, sir, in the 
Centaur. 
Ant. S. He speak#to me.—I am your master, Dromio : 
Come, go with us; we’ll look to that anon. 
Embrace thy brother there: rejoice with him. 
[Exeunt Ant. S. and E., Apr., and Lue. | 
Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your master’s 
house, 
That kitchen’d me for you to-day at dinner: 
She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 
Dro. E. Methinks, you are my glass, and not my 
brother : 


Will you walk in to see their gossiping ? 
Dro. S. Not I, sir; you are my elder. | 
Dro. E. That’s a question: how shall we try it? 
Dro. S. We'll draw cuts for the senior: till then, 

lead thou first. 
Dre. E. Nay, then thus: 

We came into the world, like brother and brother ; 

And now, let’s go hand in hand, not one before another. 

{Exeunt, | 
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DRAMATIS 


Don Pepro, Prince of Arragon. 
Joun, his bastard Brother. 
Cxaupro, a young Lord of Florence. 
BeNnevick, a young Lord of Padua. 
Leonato, Governor of Messina. 
Anronto, his Brother. 

BattuazaRr, Servant to Don Redro. 
BoracHto, { 
ConrADe, § 
esd F liwo Officers. 
Virans, ~ { 


followers of John. 


SCENE, 


PERSON &. 


Friar FRANCIS: 

A Gentleman. 

A Sexton. 

A Boy. 

Hero, Daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice, Niece to Leonato. 


MarGaRET ; 
e rt Gentlewomen attending on Hero. 
UrsuLa, 


Watchmen, and attendants, &e. | 


Messina. 


Neo Rae 


SCENE I.—Before Lronato’s House. 
Enter Luonato, Huro, Byarrice, and others, with a 
, Gentleman." 

Leon. ’1 learn in this letter, that Don Pedro of Ar- 
ragon comes this night to Messina. 

Gent.2 He is very near by this: he was not three 
leagues off when [ left him. 

Leon. How many gentlemen have you lost in this 
action ? 

Gent. But few of any sort, and none of name. 

Leon. A victory is twice itself, when the achiever 
brings home full numbers. I find here, that Don 
Pedro hath bestowed much honour on a young Floren- 
tine. called Claudio. 

Gent. Much deserved on his part, and equally re- 
membered by Don Pedro: he hath borne himself be- 
yond the promise of his age, doing in the figure of a 
lamb the feats of a lion: he hath, indeed, better bet- 
tered expectation, than you must expect of me to tell 
you_how. 

Leon. He hath an unele, here in Messina, will be 
very much glad of it. 

Gent. | have already delivered him letters, and there 
appears much joy in him; even so much, that joy eould | 
not show itself modest enough without a badge of bit- 
terness. 

Leon. Did he break out into tears ? 

Gent. In great measure. 

Leon. A kind overflow of kindness. There are no 
faces truer than those that are so washed ; how much 
better is it te weep at joy, than to joy at weeping ? 

. Beat. I pray you, is signior Montanto* returned from 
the wars, or no? 

Gent. know none of that name, lady: there was 


Leon. What is he that you ask for, niece? 

Hero. My cousin means signior Benedick of Padua. 
Gent. O! he is returned, and as pleasant as ever he 
was. 

Beat. Ue set up his bills here in, Messina, and chal- 
lenged Cupid at the fight*; and my unele’s fool, read- 
ing the challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged 
him at the bird-bolt®—I pray you, how many hath he 
killed and eaten in these wars? But how many hath he 
killed? for, indeed, I promised to cat all of his killing. 

Leon. Faith, niece, you tax signior Benedick too 
much: but he ll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Gent. He hath done good service, lady, in these 
wars. 

Beat. You had musty vietual, and he hath holp to 
eat it: he is a very valiant trencher-man; he hath an 
exeellent stomaeh. 

Gent. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat, And a good soldier to a lady; but what is he 
to a lord? 

Ger® A lord to a lord, a man to a man; stuffed® 
with all honourable virtues. 

Beat. It is so, indeed: he is no less than a stuffed 
man; but for the stuffing,—Well, we are all mortal. 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece. There 
is a kind of merry war betwixt signior Benedick and 
her: they never meet, but there’s a skirmish of wit 
between them. 5 

Beat. Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our last 
conflict four of his five wits’ went halting off, and now 
is the whole man governed with one; so that if he have 
wit enough to keep himself warm, let him bear it for 
adifferenec® between himself and his horse; for it is all 
ihe wealth that he hath left to be mown a reasonable 
ercature.—Who is his companion now? He hath every 


none such in the army of any sort. 


1 Messenger: inf.e. 2 Throughout the Scene : Mess. : in f. e. 


used for objects at a distance. 5 A short and thick arrow, for near aim. 
similar narati ere - } e 4 . } 
A similar enumeration, referred to in the text, was made of the intellectual powers. 


month a new sworn brother. 


3A term of the fencing-school. * A long and light-feathered arrow, 
6 Stored. 7 Chaucer uses the five wits for the five senses. 
8 In heraldry, a distinction. 
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Gent. Is’t possible ? 

Beat. Very easily possible: he wears his faith but as 
the fashion of his hat, it ever changes with the next block. 

Gent. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books." 

Beat. No; an he were, I would burn my study. 
But, eee you, who is his companion? Is there no 
young squarer® now, that will make a voyage with him 
to the devil? 

Gent. He is most in the company of the right noble’ 
Claudio. 

Beat. O Lord! he will hang upon him like a dis- 
ease: he is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the 
taker runs presently mad. God help the noble Claudio! 
if he have caught the Benedick, it will cost him a thou- 
sand pound ere he be cured. 

Gent. I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Do, good friend. 

Leon. You. will never run mad, niece 

Beat. No, not till a hot January. 

Gent. Don Pedro is approached. « 

Enter Don Pepro, Joun, Cuavpio, Benepicx, Bat- 
THAZAR, "and others 

D. Pedro. Good signior Leonato, : are you® come to 
meet your trouble? the fashion of the world is to avoid 
cost, and you encounter it. 

Leon. Never came trouble to my house in the hke- 
ness of your grace; for trouble being gone, comfort 
should remain, but when you depart from me, sorrow 
abides, and happiness takes his leave. 

D. Pedro. You embrace your charge too willingly. 
I think, this is your daughter. 

Leon. Her mother hath many times told me so. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, sir, that you asked her ? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no ; for then were youa child. 

D. Pedro. You have it full, Benedick: we may guess 
by this what you are, being a man. Stas the lady 
fathers herself—Be happy, lady, for you are like an 
honourable father. 

Bene. If signior Leonato be her father, she would 
not have his head on her shoulders for all Messina, as 
like him as she is. 

Beat. 1 wonder that you will still be talking, 
Benedick: no body marks you. 

Bene. What, my dear lady Disdain! are you yet 
living ? 

Beat. Is it possible disdain should die, while she 
hath such meet food to feed it, as signior Benedick ? 
Courtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come in 
her presence. 

Bene. Then is courtesy a turn-coat. But it is cer- 
tain, I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted ; and 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard 
heart, for, truly, I love none, 

Beat. A dear happiness to women: they would else 
have been troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank 
God, and my cold blood, I am of your humour for 
that: I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a 
man swear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyship still in that mind; 
so some géntleman or other shall ‘scape a predestinate 
seratched face. 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worse, an ’t were 
such a face as yours. 

Bene. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of 
yours. 

Bene. 1 would, my horse had the speed of your 
tongue, and so good a continuer. But keep your way 

? God’s name ; I have done, 


signior 


1 This phrase is derived, says Knight, from books of credit. 


2 Quarreler. 


Beat. You always end with a jade’s trick: I know 
you of old. 

D, Pedro. That* is the sum of all—Leonato,—sig- 
nior Claudio, and signior Benedick,—my dear "friend 
Leonato hath invited you all. I tell him we shall stay 
here at the least a month, and he heartily prays some 
occasion may detain us longer : I dare swear he is no 
hypocrite, but prays from his heart, 

Leon. If way swear, my lord, you shall not be for- 
sw rele come, my lord: being 
E aontiled to the prince your brother, { owe you all duty. 

John. I thank you: I am not of. many words, put I 
thank you. 

Leon. Please it your grace, lead on? 

D. Pedro. Your hand, Leonate: we will go together. 

[ Exeunt all but Benepick and Oxavpio. 

Claud. Benedick, didst thou note the daughter of 
signior Leonato ? 

Bene. I noted her not; but I looked on her. 

Claud. Is she not a modest young lady ? 

Bene. Do you question me, as an honest man should 
do, for my simple true judgment ; or would you have 
me speak after my custom, as being a professed tyrant 
to their sex? 

Claud. No; J pray thee, speak in sober judgment. 

Bene. W hy, 1 faith, methinks she’s too low for a 
high praise, too brow n for a fair praise, and too little 
for a great pr aise: only this commendation I can afford 
her ; that were she other than she is, she were unhand- 
some, and being no other but as she is, I do not like 
her. 

Claud. Thou thinkest, I am in sport: 
tell me truly how thou Lik? st her. 

Bene. Would you buy her, that you inquire ¢ after her? 

Claud. Can the world buy such a jewel ? 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it into. But speak you 
this with a sad brow, or do you play the flouting Jack, 
to tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a 
rare carpenter?’ Come, in what key shall a man take 
you, to go> m the song? 

Claud. In mine eye 
ever I looked on. 

Bene. I can see yet without spectacles, and I see no 
such matter; there’s her cousin, an she were not pos- 
sessed with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty, as 
the first of May doth the last of December, But, I 
hope, you have no intent to turn husband, have you ? 

Claud. I would searce trust myself, though I had 
sworn the contrary, if Hero would be my w ife. 

Bene. Is’t come to this, 7 faith ? Hath not the world 
one man, but he will wear his cap w ith suspicion ? 
Shall I nev er see a bachelor of threescore again? Go 
to, ? faith; an thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a 
yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away Sundays. 
Look; Don Pedro is returned. to seek you. 

Re-enter Don PEpRO. 

D. Pedro. What secret ate held you here, that 
you followed not to Leonato’s? 

Bene. Y would your grace would constrain me to 
tell: 

D. Pedro. I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Bene. You hear, “count Claudio: I can be secret as 
a dumb man, I w ould have you think so; but on my 
allegiance, —mark you this, on my allegiance .—He is 
in love. With whom ?—now that is your grace’s part. 
—Mark, how short the answer is -—with Hero, Leo. 
nato’s short daughter. 

Claud. If this were so, so were it uttered. 

Bene. Like the old tale, my lord: it is not so, nor 


5. Join 


I pray thee, 


she is the sweetest lady that 


3 The old copies read: youare. * Old cop.: This. 
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%was not so;! but, indeed, God forbid it should 
be so. 

Claud. If my passion change not shortly, God for- 
bid it should be otherwise. 

D. Pedro. Amen, if you loye her; for the lady is 
very well worthy. 

Claud. You speak this to,fetch me in, my lord. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I speak my thought. 

Claud, And in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

Bene. And by my two faiths and troths, my lord, I 
spoke mine, 

Claud. That IJ love her, I feel. 

D. Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene. That I neither feel how she should be loved, 
nor know how she should be worthy, is the opinion 
that fire cannot melt out of me: I will die in it at the 
stake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in 
the despite of beauty. 

Claud. And never could maintain his part, but in 
the foree of his will. 

Bene. That & woman conceived me, I thank her: 
that she brought me up, I likewise give her most humble 
thanks; but that I will have a recheat? winded in my 
forehead, or hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick’, 
all women shall pardon me. Because I will not do 
them the wrong te mistrust any, I will do myself the 
right. to trust, none; and the fine is, (for the which I 
may go the finer) I will live a bachelor. 

D. Pedro. Ishall sec thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, 
my lord; not with love: prove, that ever I lese more 
blood with love, than I will get again. with drinking, 
pick out mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen, and hang 
me up at the door of a brothel-house for the sign of 
blind Cupid. 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, 
thou wilt prove a notable argument. 

Bene. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a eat, and 
shoot at me; and‘he that first* hits me, let him bé 
clapped on the shoulder, and called Adam.° 

D, Pedro. Well, as time shall try: 

“Tn time the savage bull doth bear the yoke.’’® 

Bene. The savage bull may, but if ever the sensible 
Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull’s horns, and set them 
in my forehead; and let me be vilely painted, and in 
such great letters as they write, ‘ Here is good horse 
to hire,” let them signify under my sign,—‘ Here you 
may see Benedick the married man.” 

Claud. If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be 
horn-mad. 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver 
in Venice, ihou wilt quake for this shortly. 

Bene. 1 look for an earthquake too, then. 

D, Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours. 
In the mean time, good signior Benedick, repair to 
Leonato’s: commend me to him, and tell him, I will 
not fail him at supper; for, indeed, he hath made great 
preparation. 

Bene. | have almost matter enough in me for such 
an embassage ; and so I commit you— 

Claud. To the tuition of God: from my house, if I 
had it.— 

D. Pedro. The sixth of July: your loving friend, 
Benedick. 


Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not. _The body of your 
discourse is sometime guarded’ with fragments, and the 
guards are but slightly basted on neither: ere you flout 
old ends® any farther, examine your conscience, and so 
I leave you. [Exit BENEDICK. 

Claud. My liege, your highness now may do me good. 

D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach: teach it but 

how, 
And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that. may do thee good. 

Claud. Hath Leonato any son, my lord ? 

D. Pedro. No child but Hero, she’s his only heir. 
Dost thou affect her, Claudio? 

Claud. O! my lord, 

When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look’d upon her with a soldier’s eye, 

That lik’d, but had a rougher task in hand, 
Than to drive liking to the name of love; 

But now I am return’d, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their Places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying, I lik’d her ere I went to wars—* 

D. Pedro. Thou wilt be like a lover presentiy, . 

And tire the hearer with a book of words. 

If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it, 

And I will break with her, and with her father, 
And thou shalt have her.1? Was’t not to this end, 
That thou began’st to twist so fine a story ? 

Claud. How sweetly do you minister to love, 

That know love’s grief by his complexion ! 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salv’d it with a longer treatise, 
D. Pedro. What need the bridge much broader than 
the flood ? 
The fairest ground’! is the necessity. , 
Look, what will serve is fit: ’tis onee, thou lovest, 
And I will fit theé with the remedy. 
I know we shall have revelling to-night : 
I will assume thy part in some disguise, 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio ; 
And in her bosom I’Il unelasp my heart, 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force, 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale: 
Then, after, to her father will I break ; 
And, the conclusion is, she shall be thine. 
In practice let us put it presently. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Lronato’s House. 
Enter Lronato and ANTONIO. 


Leon. How now, brother? Where is my cousin, 
your son? Hath he provided this music ? 

Ant. He is very busy about it. But, brother, I can 
tell you strange’? news that you yet dreamt not of. 

Leon. Are they good ? 

Ant. As the event stamps them; but they have a 
good cover; they show well outward. The prince and 
count Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in 
my orchard, were thus'® much overheard by a man of 
mine: the prince discovered to Claudio that.he loved 
my niece, your daughter, and meant to acknowledge it 
this night in a dance; and, if he found her accordant, 
he meant to take the present time by the top, and 
instantly break with you of it. 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit, that told you this ? 


1 An old tale, resembling in its horrors and incidents that of Blue Beard, and containing a frequent repetition of the passage in the 


text, is given in Boswell’s ed. of Malone, and in Knight. 2 A recall 


3 Belt. +The word “first”: not in f.e. 5 Shooting at a cat in 


n bottle was an old popular sport; Adam, probably, alludes toAdam Bell, the famous archer of the Robin Hood fraternity. §& Quoted 


from Act IT. of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy ; the play is in Dodsley’s Col. 


7 Trimmed. 8 The formal conclusions of old letters,often ending 


a, the words used by Don Pedro. § The dash, implying the interruption of a narrative, is an addition by Collier. 10 This passage, from 
with her,” is from the quarto ed. 1600 grant: inf.e, 12 18 Only in the quarto, 1600, 
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Ant. A good sharp fellow: 
question him yourself. 

Leon. No, no: we will hold it as a dream, till it 
appear itself; but I will acquaint my daughter withal, 
that she may be the better prepared for an answer, if 
peradventure this be true. Go you, and tell her of it. 
[Several persons cross the stdge.| Cousins, you know 
what you have to do—OQO! I ery you merey, friend ; 
go you with me, and I will use your skill 1 2Good 
cousin, have a eare this busy time. | Exeunt. 


SCENE IfI].—Another Room in Lronaro’s House. 
Enter Joun and Conrave. 
Con. What the good year, my lord! why are 
thus out of measure sad ? 
John. There is no measure in the occasion that 
breeds it,! therefore the sadness is without limit. 


you 


Con. You should hear reason. 

John. And when I have heard it, what blessing 
brings it? 

Con. If not a present remedy, at least a patient 


sufferance. 

John. I wonder, that thou being (as thou say’st thou 
art) born under Saturn, goest about to apply a moral 
medicine to a mortify ing mischief. I cannot hide what 
Iam: I must be sad when I have cause, and smile at 
no man’s jests; eat when I have stomach, and wait for 
no man’s leisure ; sleep when I am drow sy, and tend 
on no man’s. business; laugh when I am merry, and 
claw no man in his humour. . 

Con. Yea; but you must not make the full show 
of this, till you may do it without controlment. You 
have, till? of ] ate, stood cut against yeur brother, and he 
hath ta’en you newly into his grace; where it is impos- 
sible you should take true* root, but by the fair*weather 
that you make yourself: it is needful that you frame 
the season for your own harvest. 

John. I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a 
rose in his grace; and it better fits my blood to be 
disdained of all, than to fashion a carriage to rob love 
from any: in this, though I cannot be said to be a 
flattering honest man, it must not be denied but I am 


I will send for him, and|a 


plain-dealing villain. I am trusted with a muzzle, 
and enfranchised with a clog; therefore I ies decreed 
not to sing in my cage. If I had my mouth, I would 
bite; if I had my liberty, I would do my yan “mn 
the mean time, let me be that I am, and seek not to 
alter me. 

Con. Can you make no use of your discontent ? 

John. I make all use of it, for I use it only. Who 
comes here? What news, Borachio ? 

Enter Boracuto. 

Bora. I came yonder from a great supper: the 
prince, your brother, is royally entertained by Leo- 
nato, and I can give you intelligence of an intended 
marriage. 

John. Will it serve for any model to build mischief 
on? ‘What is he, for a fool, that betroths himself to 
unquietness ? 

Bora.’ Marry, it is your brother’s right hand. 

John. Who? the most exquisite Claudio ? 

Bora. Even he. 

John. A proper squire ! 
way looks he? 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of 
Leonato. 

John. A very forward March-chick ! 
you to this? 

Bora. Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was 
smoking a musty-room, comes me the prince and 
Claudio, hand in hand, in sad conference: I whipt 
me behind the arras, and there heard it agreed upon, 
that the prince should woo Hero for hi imself, and 
having obtained her, give her to count Claudio. 

John. Come, come; let us thither: this may prove 
food to my displeasure. That young start-up hath all 
the glory of my overthrow: if I can cross him any 
way, I bless myself every way. You are both sure, 
and will assist me ? 

Con. To the death, my lord. 

John. Let us to the great supper: their cheer is the 

greater, that I am subdued. ’Would the cook were of 
my mind !__Shall, we go prove what’s to be done? 
Bora. We? wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt. 


And who, and who? which 


How came 


a OMS Ss 


SCENE I.—A Hall in Leonato’s House. 


Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, and 
others. 


Leon. Was not count John here at supper? 

Ant. I saw hi not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks: I never 
ean see him, but I am heart-burned an hour after, 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man, that were made 
just in the mid-way between him and Benedick: the 
one is too like an image, and says nothing; and the 
other too like my lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling. 

Leon. Then, half signior Benedick’s tongue in count 
John’s mouth, and half count John’s melancholy in 
signior Benedick? s face,— 

“Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his pur 5, such a man w oul d win any 
woman in the world,—if a’ could get her good will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a 
husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 


1 Not inf.e.. 2 This word not inf.e. 3 Only in quarto. 


L 


| Ant. In faith, she’s too curst. 

Beat. Too curst is more than curst: J shall lessen 
God’s sending that way, for it is said, “‘God sends a 
curst cow short horns ;” but to a cow too curst he 
sends none. 

Leon. So,.by being too curst, God will send you no 
horns ? 

Beat. Just, if he send me no husband; for the 
which blessing, I am at him upon my knees every 
morning and evening. Lord! I could not endure a 
husband with a beard on his face: I had rather lie in 
the woollen. 

Leon. You may light ona husband that hath no beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him? dress him in 
my apparel, and make him my waiting gentlewoman ? ? 
He that hath a beard is more than a youth, and he 
that hath no beard is less than a man; and he that is 
more than a youth is not for me; and he that is less 
than a man [ am not for him: therefore, I will even 
take sixpence in earnest of the bear-ward, and lead his 
apes into hell. 
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Leon. Well then, go you into hell ? 

Beat. No; but to the gate; and there will the devil 
meet me, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, 
and say, ‘Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to 
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Marg. And God keep him out of my sight, when 


the dance is done !—Answer, clerk. 


Bene. No more words: the elerk is answered, 
Irs. 1 know you well enough: you are signior 


heaven; here’s no place for you maids :” so, deliver 1} Anton*o. 


up my apes, and away to Saint Peter for the heavens : 
he shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live 
we as merry as the day is long. 

Ant. Well, niece, I trust, you will be ruled by your 
father. [To Hero 

Beat. Yes, faith; it is my cousin’s duty to make 
courtesy, and say, ‘‘ Father, as it please you:” but yet 
for all that, cousin, let him be a handsome fellow, or 
else make another courtesy, and say, “Father, as it 
please me.” 

Leon. Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted 
with a husband. 

Beat. Not till God make men of some other metal 
than earth. - Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
mastered with a piece of valiant dust? to make an 
account of her life to a clod of wayward marl? No, 
unele, [711 none: Adam’s sons are my brethren; and 
truly, I hold it a sin to match in my kindred. 

Leon. Daughter, remember what I told you: if 
the prince do solicit you in that kind, you know your 
answer. 

Beat, The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you 
be not woo’d in good time: if the prince be too im- 
portant,’ tell him, there is measure in every thing, and 
so dance out the answer: for, hear me, Hero; wooing, 
wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a measure, 
and a cinque-pace: the first suit is hot and hasty, like 
a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; the wedding, 
mannerly, modest, as a measure, full of state and 
ancientry ; and then comes repentance, and with his 
bad legs falls into the cinque-pace faster and: faster, 
till he sink a-pace? into his grave. 

Leon. Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 

Beat. I have a good eye, unele: I can see a church 
by day-lght. 

Leon. The revellers are entering, brother. Make 
good room ! ¢ ’ 

Enter Don Pepro, Ciaupio, BENEDICK, BALTHAZAR ; 

Joun, Boracuio, Margaret, Ursuxa, and maskers. 

D. Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your 
friend ? 

Hero. So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and say 
nothing, I am yours for the walk; and, especially, when 
I walk away. . 

D. Pedro. With me in your company ? 

Hero. | may say so, when I please. 

D. Pedro. And when please you to say so? 

Hero. When I like your favour; for Ged defend, 
the lute should be like the case! 

D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon’s roof; within the 
house is Jove.? 

Hero. Why, then your visor should be thatched. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 
| Takes her aside. 
Bene. Well, I would you did like me. 
Marg. So would not I, for your own sake; for I 
have many ill qualities. 
Bene. Which is one? 
Marg. I say my prayers aloud 
iy Bene. 1 love you the better; the hearers may cry 
kmen, 


were the very mau. 
down: you are he, you are he. 


by your excellent wit? 
to, mum, you are he: graces will appear, and thore’s 


Ant. At x word, 1 am not. 

Irs, LT kmow you by the wagslirg of your head. 
Ant. ‘To tell you tiue, I counterfeit him. 

Urs. You covid never de‘him so ill-well, unless you 
Here’s his dry hend up and 


Ant. At a word, I am not. 
Urs. Come, come: do you think I do not know you 
Can virtue hide itself? Go 


an end. 

Beat. Will you not tell me who told you so? 
Bene. No, you shall pardon me. 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are? 
Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was disdainful, and that I had my 

good wit out of the “Hundred merry T ales,”’* Well, 

this was signior Benedick that said so. 

Bene. What’s he? 

Beat. 1 am sure, you know him well enough. 

Bene. Not I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh? 

Bene. I pray you, what is he? 

Beat. Why, he is the prince’s jester: a very dull 

fool, only hjs gift is 10 devising impossible slanders : 

none but libertines delight in him; and the commen- 
dation is not in his wit, but in his villainy, for he both 
pleases men, and angers them, and then they laugh at 
him, and beat him. Iam sure, he is in the fleet ; I 
would be had boarded me! 

Bene. When I know the gentleman, I’ll tell him 
what you say. 

Beat. Do, do: hel but break a comparison or two 
on me; which, peradventure, not marked, or not 
laughed at, strikes him into melancholy ; and then 
there ’s a partridge’ wing saved, for the fool will eat 
no supper that night., [Music within.] We must 
follow the leaders. 

Bene. Tn every good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them 
at the next turning. 

[Dance. Then, exeunt all but Joun, Boracuto, 
and CLAUDIO, 

John. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, and 
hath withdrawn her father to break-with him about it. 
The ladies follow her, and but one visor remains. 

Bora. And that is Claudio: I know him by his 
bearing. 

John. Are not you signior Benedick ? 

Claud. You know me well: I am he. 

John. Signior, you are very near my brother in his 
love: he is enamoured on Hero. I pray you, dissuade 
him from her; she is no equal for his birth: you may 
do the part of an honest man in it. 

Claud. How know you he loves her? 

John. I heard him swear his affection. 

Bora. So did I too; and he swore he would marry 
her to-night. 

John. Come, let us to the banquet. 

[Exeunt Joun and Boracuto. 

Claud. Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 

But hear these ill news with the ears of Claudio. 


Marg. God match me with a good dancer ! 
Bene. Amen. 


: feapo rune te, 2 This word not inf.e. 3 Anallusion to the story of Baucis and Philemon, in Ovid. 
only a fragment is extant. It was reprinted in 1835, after its discovery. ; 


Tis certain so:—the prince woos for himself. 


4 A popular jest-book, of which 
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Friendship is constant in all other things, 

Save in the office and affairs of love 

Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust no agent, for beauty is a witch, 

Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 

This is an accident of hourly proof, 

Which I mistrusted not. Farewell, then', Hero! 
Re-enter Benepicx. 

Bene. Count Claudio ? 

Claud. Yea, the same. 

Bene. Come, will you go with me? 

Claud. Whither ? 

Bene. Even to the next willow, about your own 
business, county. What fashion will you wear the 
garland of ? About your neck, like an usurer’s chain,? 
or under your arm, like a liewtenant’s scarf? You 
must wear it one way, for the prince hath got your 
Hero. 

Claud. I wish him joy of her. 

Bene. Why, that’s spoken like an honest drover: so 
they sell bullocks. But did you think, the prince would 
have served you thus? 

Claud. I pray you, leave me. [Angrily.® 

Bene. Ho! now ygu strike like the blind man: ’t was 
the boy that stole your meat, and youll beat the post. 

Claud. Tf it will not be, I’ll leave you. [ Lait. 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl! Now will he creep into 
sedges. But, that my lady Beatrice should know 
me, and not know me! The prince’s fool !—Ha! it 
may be, I go under that title, because I am merry.— 
Vea 5 but so I am apt to do myself wrong: I am not 
SO reputed : it is the base, though bitter disposition of 
Beatrice, that puts the world into her person, and so 
gives me out. Well, I’ll be revenged as I may. 

Re-enter Don PEDRO. 

D. Pedro. Now, signior, where’s the count? 
you see him ? 

Bene. Troth, my lord, I have played the part of lady 
Fame. I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in 
warren: I told him, and, I think, I told him true, 
that your grace had got the good* will of this young 
lady; and [ offered him niy company to a willow tree, 
either to make him a garland, as being forsaken, or to 
bind him up® a rod, as being w orthy to be whipped. 

D. Pedro. To be whipped! What’s his fault ? 

Bene. The flat transgression of a school-boy ; who, 
being overjoy’d with finding a bird’s nest, shows it his 
companion, and he steals it. 

D. Pedro. Wilt thou make a trust a transgression ? 
The transgression is in the stealer. 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiss. The rod had been 
made, and the garland too; for the garland he might 
have worn himself, and the rod he might have bestow’d 
on you, who, as I take it, have stolen his bird’s nest. 

D. Pedro. I will but teach them to sing, and restore 
them to the owner. 

Bene. If their singing answer your saying, 
faith, you say honestly. 

D. Pedro. The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you: 
the gentleman, that danced with her, told her she is 
much wrong’d ‘by you. 

Bene. 0! she misused me past the endurance of a 
block: an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would 
have answered her; my very visor began to assume 
life, and scold with her. She told me, not thinking I 
had been myself, that I was the prince’ s jester; that I 
was duller than. a great thaw; huddling jest upon jest, 


Did 


9 
a 


by my 


in f.e. 
in f. e. 


1 therefore : 


fie. Tleft: 8 The old copies have “ off.2? 


2 A gold chain, a common ede of the wealthy. 
9 of that jealous complexion : 


with such importable® conveyance, upon me, that I stood 
like a man at a mark, with a whole army shooting at 
me. She speaks poignards, and every word stabs: 
her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there | 
were no living near her; she would infect to the north 
star. I would not marry her though she were endowed 
with all that Adam had lent’ him before he transgressed: 
she would have made Hereules have turned spit, yea, 
and have cleft his club to make the fire too, Come, 
talk not of her; you shall find her the infernal Até in 
good apparel. I would to God, some scholar would 
conjure her; for, certainly, while she is here, a man 
may live as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuary ; and people 
sin upon purpose, because they would go thither, so, 
indeed, all disquiet, horror, and perturbation follow her. 

Enter Cuauptio, Beatrice, Hero, and Leonaro. 

D. Pedro. Look, here she comes. 

Bene, Will your grace command me any service to. 
the world’s end? I will go on the shghtest errand 
now to the Antipodes, that you can devise to send me 
on: I will fetch you a toothpicker now from the 
farthest inch of Asia; bring you the length of Prester 
John’s foot; fetch: you a hair of* the great Cham’s 
beard; do you any embassage to the Pigmies, rather 
than hold three words’ conference with this harpy. 
Have you no employment for me? 

D. Pedro. None, but to desire your good company. 

Bene. O God, sir, here’s a dish I love not: I can- 
not endure my lady Tongue. [ Exit. 

D, Pedro. Come, lady, come; you have lost the 
heart of signior Benedick. 

Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me awhile; and I 
gave him use for it, a double heart for his single one: 
marry, once before he won it of me with false dice, 
therefore your grace may well say I have lost it. 

D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady ; you have 
put him down. 

Beat. So I would not he should do me, my lord, lest 
I should prove the mother of fools. I have brought | 
count Claudio, whom you sent me to seek. 

D. Pedro. W. hy, how now, count? wherefore are 
you sad ? 

Claud, Not sad, my lord. 

D. Pedro. How then? Sick? 

Claud, Neither, my lord. 

Beat. The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well; but civil, count, civil as an orange, and 
something of as jealous a complexion.’® 

D. Pedro, Y faith, lady, I think your blazon to .be 
true; though, I’ be 83 yorn, if he be so, his conceit is 
false. Here, ’Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, and 
fair Hero is w on; I have broke with her father, and, 
his good will obtained, name the day of marriage, 
and God give thee joy ! 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with her 
my fortunes : his grace hath made the match, and all 
grace say Amen to it! 

Beat. Speak, count, ’t is your cue. 

Claud. Silence*is the perfectest herald of joy: I 
were but little happy, if I could say how much.—Lady, 
as you are mine, I am yours: I give away myself for 
you, and dote upon the exchange. 

Beat. Speak, cousin; or, if you cannot, stop his 
mouth with a kiss, and ‘let him not speak neither. 

D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 

Beat. Yea, my lord; [ thank it, poor fool, it keeps 
on the windy side of care —My cousin tells him i in his 
ear, that he is in her heart. 


3 Not in f. e. 


45 From the quarto. 
in f. e. 


6 impossile ; in 
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married, they would talk themselves mad. 
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Claud. And go she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good lord! for alliance thus goes every one 
to the world? but I, and I am sun-burned : I may sit 
in a corner, and ery, heigh ho! for a husband. 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat. I would rather have one of your father’s getting. 
Hath your grace ne’er a brother like you? Your father 
got excellent husbands, if a maid could come by them. 
D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have another for 
working-days: your grace is too costly to wear every 
day —But, I beseech your grace, pardon me ; I was 
born to speak all mirth, and no matter. 

D. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and to be 
merry best becomes you; for, out of question, you were 
born in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cried; but then 
there was a star danced, and under that was I born.— 
Cousins, God give you joy ! 

Leon. Niece, will you look to those things I told 
you of? 

Beat. I ery you mercy, uncle—By your grace’s 
pardon. [Exit BEATRICE. 
D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 
Leon. There ’s little of the melancholy element in her. 
my lord: she is never sad, but when she sleeps; and 
not ever sad then, for I have heard my daughter say, 
she hath often dreamed of unhappiness, and waked 
herself with laughing. 

D. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of a 
husband. 

Leon. O! by no means, she mocks all her wooers 
out of suit. 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 
Leon. O lord! my lord, if they were but a week 


D. Pedro. County Claudio, when mean you to go 
to church ? 
Claud. To-morrow, my lord. 
till love have all his rites. 
Leon. Not till Monday, my dear som, which is hence 
a just seven-night; and a time too brief, too, to have 
all things answer our? mind. 
D. Pedro. Come, you shake the head at so long a 
breathing; but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall 
not go dully by us. I will, in the interim, undertake 
one of Hercules’ labours, which is, to bring signior 
Benedick and the lady Beatrice into a mountain of 
affection, the one with the other. I would fain have it 
a match; and I doubt not but to fashion it, if you three 
will but minister such assistance as I shall give you 
direction. , 
Leon. My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten 
nights’ watching, 
Claud. And I, my lord. 
D. Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero ? 
Hero. 1 will do any modest office, my lord, to help 
my cousin to a good husband. 
D. Pedro. And Benedick is not the unhopefullest 
husband that I know. Thus far can I praise him: he is 
of a noble strain’, of approved valour, and confirmed 
honesty. I will teach you how to humour your cousin, 
that she shall fall in love with Benedick ; 
your two helps, will so practise on Benedick, that, in 
despite of his quick wit and his queasy stomach, he 
shall fall in love with Beatrice. If we can do this, 
Cupid is no longer an archer: his glory shall be ours, 
for we are the only love-gods. 


Time goes on crutches, 


and I, with 


Go in with me, and I 


SCENE Il.—Another Room in Lronato’s House. 


Enter Joun and Boracuto. 
John. Tt is so: the count Claudio shall marry the 


daughter of Leonato. 


Bora. Yea, my lord; but I can cross it. 

John. Any bar, any cross, any impediment will be 
medicinable to me: I am sick in displeasure to him, 
and whatsoever comes athwart his affection ranges 
evenly with mine. How canst thou cross thismarriage? 
Bora. Not honestly, my lord; but so covertly that 
no dishonesty shall appear in me. 

John. Show me briefly how. 

Bora. I think, I told your lordship, a year since, 
how much I am in the favor of Margaret, the wait- 
ing-gentlewoman. to Hero. 

John. I remember. 

Bora. I can, at any unseasonable instant of the night, 
appoint her to look out at her lady’s chamber-window. 
John. What life is in that, to be the death of this 
marriage ? 

Bora. The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go 
you to the prince, your brother: spare not to tell him, 
that he hath wronged his honour in marrying the re- 
nowned Claudio (whose estimationdo you mightily hold 
up) to a contaminated stale, such a one as Hero. 

John. What proof shall 1 make of that? 

Bora. Proof enough to misuse the prince, to vex 
Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato. Lock you 
for any other issue? ‘ 
John. Only to despite them I will endeavour any 
thing. 

Bora. Go then; find me a meet hour to draw Don 
Pedro and the count Claudio, alone: tell them, that 
you know that Hero loves me; intend a kind of zeal 
both to the prince and Claudio, (as in love of your bro- 
iher’s honour, who hath made this match, and his friend’s 
reputation, who is thus like to be cozened with the 
semblance of a maid,) that you have discovered thus, 
They will scarcely believe this without trial: offer them 
instances, which shall bear no less likelihood than to 
see me at her chamber-window, hear me call Margaret 
Hero; hear Margaret term me Borachio*; and bring 
them to see this the very night before the intended 
wedding: for in the mean time I will-so fashion the 
matter, that Hero shall be absent, and there shall 
appear such seeming proofs’ of Hero’s disloyalty, that 
jealousy shall be called assurance, and all the prepara- 
tion overthrown. 

John. Grow this to what adverse issue it can, I will 
put it in practice. Be cunning in the working this, and 
thy fee is a thousand ducats. 

Bora. Be you constant in the accusation, and my 
cunning shall not shame me, 

John. I will presently go learn their day of marriage. 
| Exeunt. 


. 


SCENE III.—Leonato’s Garden. 
Enter Benevick, a Boy following*. 

Bene. Boy ! 

Boy. Signior. 

Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book; bring it 
hither to me in the orchard. 

Boy, 1 am here already, sir. 

Bene. I know that; [Exit Boy.] but 1 would have 
thee hence, and here again. I do much wonder, that 
one man, seeing how much another man is a fool when 
he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, after he hath 


will tell you my drift. 


li.e., gets married. 2 Inf.e. my; some eds. read “answer mind. 


[Exeunt. 


laughed at such shallow follies in others, become the 
” 3 Lineage. *Claudio:inf.e. Struth:infie. § witha Boy: infe. 
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argument of his own scorn by falling in love: and such 
aman is Claudio. I have known, when there was no 
music with him but the drum and the fife; and now 
had he rather hear the tabor and the pipe: I have 
known, when he would have walked ten mile afoot to 
see a good armour; and now will he le ten nights 
awake, carving the fashion of a new doublet. He was 
wont to speak ‘plain, and to the purpose, like an honest 
man, and a soldier; and now is he turn’d orthographer : 
his words are a very fantastical banquet, just so many 
strange dishes. May I be so converted, and see with 
these eyes? I cannot tell; [ think not: I will not be 
sworn, but love may transform me to an oyster ; but 
Ill ta uke my oath on it, till he have made an oyster of 
me, he shall never mé ake me such a fool. One woman 
is fair, yet am well: another is wise, yet I am well: 
another virtuous, yet Lam well: but till all graces be 
in ohe woman, one woman shall not come in my grace. 
Rich she shall be, that’s certain; wise, or Ill none ; 
virtuous, or [711 never cheapen her; fair, or I’1] never 
look on her; mild, or come not near me; noble, or 
not [ for an angel; of good discourse, an excellent 
musician, and her hair shall be of what colour it please 
God. Ha! the prince and monsieur Love! I ae 
hide me in the.arbour. [Retires behind the trees’. 
Enter Don Pepro, Leonato, and Craupio. 

D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this music? 

Claud. Yea, my cood 1 lord. How still the evening is, 
As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony ! 

D. Pedro, See you w here Benedick hath hid himself? 

Claud. O, very well, my lord: the music ended, 
We’ll fit the hid*®-fox with a penny-worth. 

Enter Batruazar, with Musicians.’ 

D.Pedro. Come, Balth< azar, we'll hear that song again. 
e Balth. O! good my lord, tax not so a a voice 
To slander music.any more than one 

D. Pedro. Ii is the witness still of xcellency, 
To put a strange face on his own perfection.— 
I pray thee. sing, and let me woo no more. 

Balth. Because you talk of wooing, I will sing; 


Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 

To her he thinks not worthy; yet he woos, 

Yet will he swear, he loves. 
D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come: 

Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 

Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes ; 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro." Why these are very crotchets that he 

speaks ; 

Note notes, forsooth, and nothing ! [ Music. 

Bene. [Behind.]* Now, divine air! ‘now is his soul | 


ravish’d !—Is it not strange, that sheeps’ guts should 
hale souls out of men’s bodies ?—Well, a horn for my 


money, when all’s done. 
THE. SONG. 
Balth. Sigh 1 no more, ladies, sigh 1 no more, 


‘Men. were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on at s 
To one thing constant never. 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them 20, 
And be you blithe ‘and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no mo, 
Or® dumps so dull and heavy ; 


1 Withdraws: inf.e. 2kid:inf.e. 3 with Music: in f. e. 


inf.e. 1 Notinf.e 


* Aside : 


The frauds of men were® ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy. 
Then sigh not so, &e. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a good song. 

Balth. And an ill singer, my lord. 

D, Pedro. Ha? no, no: faith, thou singest well 
enough for a shift. 

Bene. [Behind.]’ An he had been a dog that should 
have howled thus, they would have hang’d him; and, I 
pray God, his bad voice bode no mischief! I had as 
hef have heard the night-raven, come what plague 
could have come after it. 

D. Pedro, Yea, marry; dost thou hear, Balthazar? 
I pray thee, get us some excellent music, for to-morrow 
night we would have it at the lady Hero’s. chamber 
window. 

Balth. The best I can, my lord. 

D, Pedro. Do so:~ farewell? [Ezxeunt Battuazar 
and Musicians.] Come hither, Leonato : what was it you 
told me of to-day? that your niece Beatrice was in 
love with signior Benedick ? E 

Claud, [Aside to Pedro.] 0! ay :—stalk on, stalk on ; 
the fowl {Aloud.] I did never think that lady 
would have loved any man. 

Leon. No, nor I neither; but most wonderful, that 
bc should so dote on signior Benedick, whom she hath 
in all outward behaviours seemed ey er to abhor. 

Bene. [Behind.]§ Is’t possible? Sits the wind in that 
corner ? 

Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to 
think of it, but that she loves him with an enraged 


cite 


mLouy 


affection : it is past the infinite of thought. 
D. Pedro, May be, she doth but counterfeit. 
Claud. ’Faith, like enough. 


Leon. OGod ! counterfeit ? There was never counter- 
feit of passion came so near the life of passion, as she 
discovers it. 

D. Pedro. Why, what effects of passion shows she ? 

Claud, [ Aside.] Bait the hook well: this fishewill bite. 

Leon, What effects, my lord? She will sit you,— 
you heard uy, daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did, ‘Indeed. 

D. Pedro. How, how, I pray you! You amaze me: 
I would have thought her spirit had been invincible 
against all assaults “of affection. 

Leon. I would have sworn it had, my lord, ; especially 
against Benedick. 

Bene. [Behind.]? I should think this a gull, but that 
the white-bearded fellow speaks it: knavery cannot, 
sure, hide himself in such reverence. 

Claud. [ Aside.] He hath ta’en the infection : hold it up. 

D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection known to 
Benedick ? 5 


Leon. No, and swears she never will: that’s her 
torment. 
Claud. ’T is true, indeed; so-your daughter says: 


“Shall I,” says she, “that h ave so oft encountered him 
with scorn, write to him that I love him »” 

Leon. This says she, now, when she is beginning to 
write to him ; for she IL be up twenty times a ‘night, and 
there will she sit in her smock, till she have writ a 
sheet of paper full.1°9—My daughter tells us all. 

Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I remember 
a pretty jest your daughter told us of. 

Leon. O!—when she had writ it, and was reading 
it over, she found Benedick and Beatrice between the 
sheets ?— 


Claud. That. 


inf.e. $Of:inf.e. 6 fraud of menwas:inf.e. 789 Aside: 
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Leon. O! she tore the letter into a thousand half- 
pence; railed at herself, that she should be so immodest 
to write to one that she knew would flout her :—“ I 
measure him,” says she, “by my own spirit; for I 
should flout him, if he writ to me; yea, though I love 
him, I should.” 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, 
sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, cries' ;— 
“OQ sweet Benedick ! God give me patience | fn 

Leon. She doth indeed: my daughter says so; and 
the ecstasy hath so much overborne her, that my 
daughter is sometimes afeard she will do a desperate 
outrage to herself. It is very true. 

“D. Pedro. lt were good, that Benedick knew of it 
by some other, if she will not discover it. 

Claud. To what end? He would but make a sport 
of it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro. An he should, it were an alms-deed? to 
hang him. She’s an excellent sweet lady, and out of 
all suspicion she is virtuous. 

Claud. And she is exceeding wise. 

D. Pedro. In every thing, but in loving Benedick. 

Leon. O! my lord, wisdom and blood combating in so 
tender a body, we have ten proofs to one, that blood 
hath the victory. I am sorry for her, as I have just 
cause, being her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. 1 would, she had bestowed this dotage on 

e; I would have daff’d* all other respects, and made 
her half myself. I pray you, tell Benedick of it, and 
hear what a’ will say. 

Leon. Were it good, think you? 

Claud. Hero thinks surely, she will die; for she says, 
she will die if he love her not, and she will die ere she 
make her love known, and she will die if he woo her, 
rather than she will ’bate one breath of her accustomed 
crosshess, ; 

D. Pedro. She doth well: if she should make tender 
of her love, ’tis very possible he’ll scorn it; for the 
man, as You know all, hath a contemptible spirit. 

Claud. He is a very proper man. 

D. Pedro. He hath indeed, a good outward happi- 
ness. 

Claud. Before God, and in my mind, very wise. 

D. Pedro. He doth, indeed, show some sparks that 

are like wit. 

Leon. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro. As Heetor, I assure you: ° and in the 
managing of quarrels j you may say* heis wise; for either 
he avoids them with great discretion, or undertakes 
them with a most® Christian-like fear. 

Leon. If he do fear God, he must necessarily keep 
peace: if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a 
quarrel with fear and trembling. i 

D. Pedro. And so will he do: for the man doth fear 
God, howsoever it seems not in him by some large jests 
he will make. Well, I am sorry for your peer Shall 
we go seek Benedick, and tell him of her love 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord: let her wear it out 
with good counsel. 


Econ. Nay, that’s Si hogabhe she may wear her 
heart out first. 

D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it by your 
daughter: let it cool the while. I love Benedick well, 
and I could wish he would modestly examine himself, 
to see how much he is unworthy so good a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk? dinner is ready. 

Claud. [Aside.] If he do not dote upon her upon this, 
I will never trust my expectation. 

D. Pedro. [Aside.| Let there be the same net spread 
for her: and that must your daughter and her gentle- 
women carry. The sport will be, when they hold one 
an opinion of another’s dotage, and no such matter: 
that’s the scene that I would see, which will be merely 
a dumb show. Letvus send her to call him in to dinner. 

[Exeunt Don Pepro, Ciaupio, and LEonato. 

Bene. | Advancing from the Arbour.| This ean he no 
trick: the conference was sadly® borne —They have the 
truth of this from Hero. They seem to pity the lady: 
it seems, her affections have their full bent, Love me! 
why, it must be requited. I hear how I am censured: 
they say I will bear myself proudly, if I perceive the 
love come from her: they say, too, that she will rather 
die than give any sign of affection.—I did never think 
to marry.—I must not seem proud. Happy are they 
that hear their detractions, and can put them to mending. 
They say, the lady is fair ; ’t is a truth, I can bear them 
witness : and sa Bh tis so, I cannot reprove it: and 
wise, but for loving me ; by my troth, it is no addition 
to her wit, nor no great ar cument of her folly, for I will 
be horribly i in love with her. I may chance have some 
odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on me, because 
I have railed so long against marriage; but doth not 
the appetite alter ? “A man loves the meat in his age, 
that he cannot endure in his youth. Shall quips, and 
sentences, and these paper bullets of the brain, awe a 
man from the career of his humour? No; the world 
must be peopled. WhenI said I would die a bachelor, 
I did not think I should live till I were married.— 
Here comes Beatrice. By this day, she’s a fair lady: 
I do spy some marks of love in her. 

Enter BEATRICE. 

Beat. Against my will, I am sent to bid you come 
in to dinner, 

Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks, than 
you take pains to thank me: if it had been painful, T 
would not have come. 

Bene. You take pleasure, then, in the message ! 

Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take upon a 
knife’s point, and not’ choke a daw withal—You have 
no stomach, BLeMOr fare you well. [ Exit. 

Bene. Ha! § ‘Against my will I am sent to bid you 
come in to dinner’”’—there ’s a double meaning in that. 
‘“‘T took no more pains for those thanks, than you took 
pains to thank me ”’—that ’s as much as to say, any 
pains that I take for you is as easy as thanks. uate T 
do not take pity of her, I am a villain: if I do not 
love her, lama Jew. Iwill go gether picture. [Ezit. 


ACT 


SCENE [.—Lronaro’s Garden. 
Enter Hero, Marearet, and Ursvuta. 
Hero. Good Margaret, run thee to the parlour; 
2alms: inf. e. 


1 curses: inf. e. 


——s 


3 Doff'd. 


4 Quarto reads ‘‘see.” 


EE 


There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing® with the prince and Claudio: 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, ‘I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 


5 From the quarto. § Gravely. 7™Notinf.e. 8% Comversing. 


MUCH ADO 


SCENE II. 


Is all of her: say, that thou overheards’t us}; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-suckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter; like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, “that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it—There will she hide 
her, 
To listen our purpose. This is thy office ; 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 
Marg. 1711 make her come, I warrant you, presently. 
[ Exit. 
Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk must only be of Benedick : 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man did merit. 
My talk to thee must be how Benedick 
Is sick in love with Beatrice: of this matter 
Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hearsay. Now begin: 
Enter Bearrics, stealing in behind.’ 
For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 
Urs. The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 
Fear you not my part ix: the dialogue. 
Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothing 
Of the false sweet ies that we lay for it.— 
No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; [ Aloud.? 
I know, her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggar rds® of the rock. 
Urs. But are you sure 
That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 
Hero. So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 
Urs.. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 
Hero. They did intreat me to acquaint her of it; 
But I persuaded them if they lov’d Benedick, 
To wish him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 
Urs. Why did you so?.. Doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full, as fortunate a bed, 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 
Hero. O God of Jove! I know, he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man; 
But nature never fram’d a woman’s heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice : 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on; and‘her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak. She cannot loye, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 
Urs. Sure, [ think so ; 
And, therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his lov e, lest she make sport at it. 
Hero. Why, you speak truth. I never yet saw 
man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 
But she would spell him backward : if fair-fae’d, 
She ’d swear the gentleman should be her sister : 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot: if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut: 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds: 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out, 


1 Enter BEATRICE, behind: inf.e. 2Notinf.e. 3 Wild hawks. 


ABOUT NOTHING. 


| hangman dare not shoot at him, 


bias 


And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 
Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 
Hero. No} not to be so odd, and from all fashions 
As Beatrice 4s, cannot be commendable. 
But who dare tell her so? If I should speak, 
She would mock me into air: O% she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 
Therefore, let Benedick, like cover’d fire, 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks, 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 
Urs. Yet tell her of it: hear what she will say. 
Hero. No; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion : 
And, truly, Ill devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with. One doth not know, 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 
Urs. O! do not do your cousin such a wrong, 
She cannot be so much without true judgment, 
(Having so swift and excellent a wit, 
As she is priz’d to have) as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as signior Benedick. 
Hero. He is the omly man of Say 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 
Urs. og you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy : signior Benedick, 
For shape, for bearing, argument and valour, 
Goes foremost in report, through Italy. 
Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 
Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it — 
When are you married, madam ? 
Hero. Why, in a day*;—to-morrow. Come, go in 
Ill show thee some attire s, and have thy counsel, 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 


Urs. [Aside.] She’s lim’d, I warrant you: we have 
caught er: madam. 
Hero. regis If it prove so, then loving goes by 


hay 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 
[Exeunt Hero and Ursvura 
Beat. [Advancing.| What fire is in mine ears? Can 
this be true ? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn, so much? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives but in the lack® of such. 
And, Benedick, love on: I will requite thee, 
Taming my ‘wild heart to thy loving hand. 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band ; 
For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. | Exit. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Lronato’s House. 
Enter Don Pepro, Craupio, Benepick, and LEonato. 


D. Pedro. I do but stay till your marriage be con- 
summate, and then go I toward Arragon. 

Claud. I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you’ll 
vouchsafe me. 

D. Pedro. Nay; that would be as great a soil in the 
new gloss of your marriage, as to show a child his new 
coat, “and forbid him to wear it. I will only be bold 
with Benedick for his company ; for from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth: he hath 
twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string, and the little 
He hath a heart as 
sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper ; for what 
his heart thin is, his tongue speaks. 

Bene. Gallants, | am not as I have been, 


4every day: inf.e. 5 behink the back. inf. e 
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Leon. So say 1: methinks you are sadder. 

Claud. I hope he be in love. 

D. Pedro. Hang him, truant! there’s no true drop of 
blood in him, to be truly touch’d with love. If he be 
sad he wants money. 

Bene. 1 have the tooth-ache. 

D. Pedro. Draw it. 

Bene. Hang it! 

Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it after- 
wards. 

D. Pedro. What! sigh for the tooth-ache ! 

Leon. Where is but a humour, or a worm? 

Bene. Well, every one can master a grief, but he 
that has it. 

Claud. Yet say I, he is in love. 

D. Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy in him, 
unless it be a fancy that he hath to strange disgfiises ; 
as to be a Dutchman to-day, a Frenchman to-mor- 
row,' or in the shape of two countries at once; as a 
German from the waist downward, all slops’, and a 
Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet. Unless he 
have a fancy to this foolery, as it appears he hath, he is 
no fool for fancy, as you would have it appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with some woman, there 


ings; what should that bode ? 

D. Pedro. Hath any man seen him at the barber’s ? 

Claud. No, but the barber’s man hath been seen with 
him, and the old ornament of his cheek hath already 
stuff’d tennis-balls. 

Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he.did, by the 
loss of a beard. 

D. Pedro. Nay, a rubs himself with civet: can you 
smell him out by that? 

Claud. That’s as much as to say, the sweet youth’s 
in love. 

D. Pedro. The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 

Claud. And when was he wont to wash his face? 

D. Pedro. Yea, or to paint himself? for the which, 
I hear what they say of him. 

Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit, which is now 
crept into a lutestring, and now governed by stops. 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him. 
Conclude, conclude’, he is in love. 

Claud, Nay, but 1 know who loves him. 

D. Pedro. That would I know too: I warrant, one 
that knows him not. 

Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions; and in despite 
of all dies for him. 

D. Pedro. She shall be buried with her face up- 
wards. . 

_ Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tooth-ache —Old 
signior, walk aside with me: I have studied eight or 
nine wise words to speak to you, which these hobby- 
horses must not hear. 

[Exeunt Benepicx and Lronato. 
D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him about 
Beatrice. . 
Claud. ’Tis even so, Hero and Margaret have by 
this played their parts with Beatrice, and then the two 
bears will not bite one another when they meet. 
Enter JouN. 
John. My lord and brother, God save you. 
D, Pedro. Good den, brother. 
John. If your leisure served, I would speak with you. 
D. Pedro. In private? 
John. If it please you; yet count Claudio may hear, 


is no believing old signs: a’ brushes his hat.o’ morn-| 


D. Pedro. What’s the matter? 

John. [To Cravupio.] Means your lordship to ba 
married to-morrow ? 

D. Pedro. You know, he does. 

John. I know not that, when he knows what I know. 

Claud. If there be any impediment, I pray you, dis- 

cover it. 

John. You may think, I love you not: let that 

appear hereafter, and aim better at me by that I now 

will manifest. For my brother, I think, he holds you 

well, and in dearness of heart hath holp to effect your 

ensuing marriage; surely, suit ill spent, and labour ill 

bestowed ! 

D. Pedro. Why, what’s the matter ? 

John. I came hither to tell you; and, circumstances 

shortened, (for she has been too long a talking of) the 

lady is disloyal. 

Claud. Who? Hero? 

John. Even she: Leonato’s Hero, your Hero, every 

man’s Hero, 

Claud. Disloyal? 

John. The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 

ness: I could say, she were worse: think you of a 

worse title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not till 

farther warrant; go but with me to-night, you shall 

see her chamber-window entered, even the night before 

her wedding-day: if you love her then, to-morrow wed 

her; but it would better fit your honour to change 

your mind. 

Claud. May this be so? 

D. Pedro. I will not think it. 

John. If you dare not trust that you see, confess not 
that you know. If you will follow me, I will show you 
enough ; and when you have seen more, and heard 
more, proceed accordingly. 

Claud. If I see any thing to-night, why I should not 
marry her to-morrow, in the congregation, where I 
should wed, there will I shame her, : 

D. Pedro. And, as 1 wooed for thee to obtain her, 
I will join with thee to disgrace her. 

John. 1 will disparage her no farther, till you are 
my witnesses: bear it coldly but till midnight’, and 
let the issue show itself. 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned! 

Claud. O mischief strangely thwarting ! 

John. O plague right well prevented ! 
say, when you have seen the sequel. 


SCENE IIl.—A Street. 
Enter Docprerry and Verces, with the Watch. 

Dogb. Are you good men and true ? 

Verg. Yea, or else it. were pity but they should suf: 
fer salvation, body and soul. 

Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too good for 
them, if they should have any allegiance in them, 
| being chosen for the prince’s watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dog 
berry. 

Dogb. First, who think you the most desartless man 
to be constable ? 

1 Watch. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal, for 
they can write and read, 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal. God hath 
blessed you with a good name: to be a well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune, but to write and read comes 
by nature. 

2 Watch. Both which, master constable, 


So will you 
[Exeunt, 


for what I would speak of concerns him. 


read “night.” 


° 


eee 


1 The remainder of the sentence to the period, is from the quarto. 


Dogb. You have: I knew it would be your answer. 


2 loose breeches. 3 from the quarto, 4 from the quarto: the folios 
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Well, for your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and | 
make no boast of it; and for your writing and reading, | 
let that appear when there is no need of such vanity. 
You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch; therefore, bear| 
you the lantern. This is your charge. You shall! 
comprehend all vagrom men: you are to bid any man 
stand, in the prince’s name. 

2 Watch. How, if a’ will not stand ? 

Dogb. Why then, take no note of him, but let him 
go; and presently call the rest of the watch together, 
and thank God you are rid of a knave. 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is 
none of the prince’s subjects. 

Dogb. True, and they are to meddle with none but 
the prince’s subjects —You shall also make no noise 
in the streets ; for, for the watch to babble and talk is 
most tolerable, and not to be endured. 

2 Watch. We will rather sleep than talk: 
what belongs to a watch. 

Dogb. Why, you speak like an ancient, and most 
quiet watchman, for I cannot sce how sleeping should 
offend; only, have a care that your bills be not stolen. 
Well, you are to call at all the ale-houses, and bid 
those that are drunk get them to bed. 

2 Watch. How, if they will not? 

Dogb. Why then, let them alone till they are sober; 
if they make you not then the better answer, you may | 
say, they are not the men you took them for. 

2 Watch. Well, sir. 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by 
virtue of your office, to be no true man; and, for such 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, | 
why, the more is for your honesty. 

2 Watch. If we know him to be a thief, shall we not 
lay hands on him? 

Dogb. Truly, by your office you may; but, I think, 
they that touch pitch will be defiled. The most peace- 
able way for you, if you do take a thief, is, to let him 
show himself what he is, and steal out of your com- 
pany. 

Verg. You have been always called a merciful man, 
partner. 

Dogb. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will; 
much rhore a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Verg. If youwhear a child ery in the night, you must 
eall to the nurse, and bid her still it. 

2 Watch. How, if the nurse be asleep, and will not 
hear it ? 

Dogbh. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child 
wake her with erying; for the ewe that will not hear 
her lamb when it baes, will never answer a calf when 
he bleats. 

Verg. ’T is very true. 

Dogb. This is the end of the charge. You, constable, 
are to present the prince’s own ‘person: if you meet 
the prinee in-the night, you may stay him. 

Verg. Nay, by’r lady, that, I think, a’ cannot. 

Dogb. Five shillings to one on’t, with any man that 
knows the statutes, he may stay him: marry, not 
without the prince be willing; for, indeed, the watch 
ought to offend no man, and it is an offence to stay a 
man against his will. 

Verg. By’r lady, I think it be so. 

Dogb. Ha, ha, ha! Well, masters, good night: an 
there be any matter of weight chances, eall up me. 
Keep your fellows’ counsels and your own, and good 
night, Come, neighbour. 

2 Watch. Well, masters, we hear our charge: let us 


1 Aside: in f.e. 2 Smoked. 


we know 


go sit here upon the church-bench till two, 
all to bed. 

Dogb. One word more, honest neighbours. I pray 
you, watch about signior Leonato’s door: for the wed- 
ding being there to-morrow, there is a great coil to- 
night. Adieu; be vigilant, I beseech you. 


Enter Boracuto and Conrave. 

Bora, What, Conrade ! 

Watch. [Behind and aside..] Peace! stir not. 

Bora. Conrade, I say ! 

Con. Here, man; I am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Mass, and my elhow 
would a scab follow. 

Con. I will owe thee an answer for that; and now 
forward with thy tale. . 

Bora.,.Stand thee close, then, under this penthouse. 
for it drizzles rain, and I will, like a true drunkard, 
utter all to thee. 

Watch. |[Aside.] Some treason, masters; yet stand 
close. 

Bora, Therefore know, I have earned of Don John 
a thousand ducats. 

Con. Is it possible that any villainy should be so 
dear? 

Bora. Thou shouldst rather ask, if it were possible 
any villainy should be so rich; for when rich villains 
have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what 
price they will. 

Con. | wonder at it. 

Bora. That shows thou art unconfirmed. Thou 
knowest, that the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a 
cloak. is nothing to a man. 7 

Con. Yes, it is apparel. 

Bora. I mean, the fashion. 

Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush! I may as well say, the fool’s the fool. 
But seest thou not what a deformed thief this fashion 


is? 


‘Watch: [ Aside.] I know that Deformed ; a’ has been | 


a vile thief this seven year: a goes up and down like 
a gentleman. I remember his name. 

Bora: Didst thou not hear somebody ? 

Con. No: ’t was the vane on the house. 

Bora. Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thief 
this dashion is? how giddily a’ turns about all the hot 


and then | 
s 


[Exeunt DocBrrry and VERGEs. | 


itched ; I thought, there | 


bloods between fourteen. and five and thirty? some- | 


time, fashioning them like Pharach’s soldiers in the 
reechy* painting ; 


Hercules in the smirched-worm-eaten tapestry, where 
his cod-piece seems as massy as his club? 


sometime, like god Bel’s priests in | 
ithe old church window; sometime, like the shaven 


Con, All this I see, and I sce that the fashion wears | 


out more apparel than the man. 


But art thou not | 


thyself giddy with the fashion too, that thou hast shifted | 


out of thy tale into telling me of the fashion? 

Bora. Not so, neither ; but know, that Ihave to-night 
wooed Margaret, the lady Hero’s gentlewoman, by the 
name of Hero: she leans me out at her mistress’ 
chamber-window, bids me a thousand times good night. 
—TI tell this tale vilely :—I! should first tell thee, how 
the prince, Claudio, and my master, planted, and 
placed, and possessed by my master Don John, saw 
afar off in the orchard this amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they? Margaret was Hero? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio; but 
the devil, my master, knew she was Margaret, and 
partly by his oaths, which first possessed them, partly 
by the dark night, which did deceive them, but chiefly 


3 From the quarto ; the folios, “thy.” 
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by my villainy, which did confirm any slander that 
Don John had made, away went Claudio enraged ; 
swore he would meet her, as he was appointed, next 
morning at the temple, and there, before the whole 
congregation, shame her with what he saw over-night, 
and send her home again without a husband. 

1 Watch. [Coming forward.*] We charge you in the 
prince’s name, stand. 

2 Watch. Call up ihe right master constable. We 
have here recovered the mest dangerous piece of lechery, 
that ever was known in the commonwealth. 

1 Watch. And one Deformed is one of them: I know 
him, a’ wears a lock. . 

Con. Masters, masters ! 

2 Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed: forth, | 
warrant you. 

Con. Masters,— 

1 Watch. Never speak: we charge you, let us obey 
you to go with us. 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, 
being taken up of these men’s bills. 

Con. A commodity in question, | warrant you. Come, 
we’ll obey you. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE IV.—A Room in Lronato’s House. 
Enter Hero, Marearet, and URsvna. 

Hero. Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, and 
desire her to rise. / 

Urs. I will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither. 

Urs. Well. [Exit Ursuna. 

Marg. Troth, I think, your other rabato were better. 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, I’ll wear this. 

Marg. By my troth, it’s not so good; and I warrant, 
yoyr cousin will say so. 

Hero. My cousin’s a fool, and thou art another. 
I’ll wear none but this. 

Marg. 1 like the new tire within excellently, if the 
hair were a thought browner; and your gown’s a most 
rare fashion, i’ faith. I saw the duchess of Milan’s 
gown, that they praise so. 

Hero. O! that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By my troth, it’s but a night-gown in respect 
of yours: cloth o’ gold, and euts, and laced with sil- 
ver, sct with pearls down the sleeves, side sleeves,’ 
and skirts round, under-borne with a bluish tinsel ; 
but for a fing, quaint; graceful, and excellent fashion, 
yours is worth ten on’t. 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is 
exceeding heavy ! 

Marg. ’T will be heavier soon by the weight of a 
man. 

Hero. Fie wpon thee! art not ashamed ? 

Marg. Of what, lady ? of speaking honourably? Is 
not marriage honourable in a beggar? Is not your 
lord honourable without marriage? I think, you would 
have me say,/saving your reverence,—a husband: an 
bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, Ill offend 
no body: Is there any harm in it—the heavier for a 
husband? None, I think, an it be the right husband, 
and the right wife ; otherwise ’t is light, and not heavy: 
ask my lady Beatrice clse; here she comes. 

Enter BEATRICE. 

Hero. Good morning, toz. 

Beat. Good morrow, sweet Hero. 

Hero. Why, how now? do you speak in the sick 
tune ? 


Marg. Clap us into—* Light 0’ love ;”* that goes 
without a burden: do you sing it, and [Il dance it. 
Beat. Yea, “Light 0’ love,” with your heels !—then, 
if your husband have stables enough, you ’ll see he 
shall lack no barns. 

Marg. O, illegitimate construction ! 
with my heels. 

Beat. ’T is almost five o’clock, cousin : ’t is time you 
were ready. By my troth, I am exceeding ill.—Heigh 
ho! 

Marg. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 

Beat. For the letter that begins them all, H.* 

Marg. Well, an you be not turned Turk, there’s no 


I scorn that 


‘more sailing by the star. 


Beat. What means the fool, trow? 

Marg. Nothing 1; but God send every one their 
heart’s desire ! 

Hero. These gloves the countgsent me, they are an 
excellent perfume. 

Beat. I am stuffed, cousin; [ cannot smell. 

Marg. A maid, and stuffed! there’s goodly catching 
of cold. 

Beat. O, God help me! God help-me! how long 
have you profess’d apprehension ? 
Marg. Ever since you left it. 
become me rarely ? 

Beat. It is not seen enough, you should wear it in 
your cap.—By my troth, I am sick. 

Marg. Get you some of this distilled earduus bene- 
dictus,> and lay it to your heart: it is the only thing 
for a qualm. 

Hero. There thou prick’st her with a thistle. 

Beat. Bencdictus ! why benedictus? you have some 
moral in this benedictus. 

Marg. Moral? no, by my troth, I have no moral 
meaning ; I meant plain holy-thistle. You may think, 
perchance, that I think you are in love : nay, by ’r lady, 
I am not such a fool to think what I list: nor I list 
not to think what I can; nor, indeed, I cannot think, 
if I would think my heart out of thinking, that you are 
in love, or that you will be in love, or that you can be 
in love. Yet Benedick was such another, and now is 
/he become a man: he swore he would never marry ; and 
yet now, in despite of his heart, he eats his meat without 
| grudging ; and how you may be converted, I know noi, 
| but, methinks, you look with your eyes, as other women 
| do. 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps ? 

Marg. Not a false gallop. 

Re-enter URSULA. 

Urs. Madam, withdraw’: the prinee, the count, signior 
Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of the town, 
are come to fetch you to church. 

Hero. Help to dress me, good coz, good Meg, good 
Ursula. . [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Another Room in Lzonato’s House. 
Enter Leonato, with DoaBerry and VERGES. 


Leon. What would you with me, honest neighbour ? 

Dogb. Marry, sir, I would have some confidence with 
you, that decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for, you see, it is a busy 
time with me. 

Dogb. Marry, this it is, sir, 

Verg Yes, in truth it is, sir, 

Leon. What is it, my good friends ? 

Dogb. Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off the 


Doth not my wit 


Beat. 1 am out of all other tune, methinks. 


that it hath.” 


1 Not in f.c. 2 Long, full sleeves. 3 A popular old tune, mentioned also in Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
of sound between H and ache. 5 Blessed thistle: ‘so worthily named,” says Cogan’s Haven of Health, 1589, ‘for the singular virtues 


matter: an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt, 
4 A play upon the similarity 
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as, God help,.I would desire they were ; 
honest as the skin between his brows. 
Verg. Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man 
living, that i is an old man, and no honester than I. 
Dogb. Comparisons are odorous : palabras, neigh- 
bour Verges. 
Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 


the poor Duke’s officers ; but, truly, for mine own part, 
7f I were as tedious as a king, I could find in my heart/m 
to bestow it all of your worship. 

Leon. All thy tediousness on me? ha! 

Dogb. Yea, an ’t were a thousand pound more than 
at 18.5 ‘for I hear as good exclamation on your worship, 
as of any man in the city, and though I be but a poor 
man, I am glad to hear it. 

Verg. And so am I. 

Leon. 1 would fain know what you have to say. 

Verg. Marry, 


knayes as any in Messina. 

Dogb. A good old man, sir; he will be talking: as 
aes say, when the age is in, the wit is out. God help 
us ! it is a world to see !—Well said, i’ faith, neighbour 
Verges :—well, God’s a good man; an two men ride of 
a horse, one must ride behind.—An honest soul, i’ faith, 
sir: by my troth he is, as ever broke bread; but, God 


SCENE I.—The inside of a Church. 
Enter Don Pepro, Joun, Leonato, Friar, Cuavuptio, 
Benepick, Hero, Bearricn, &c. 
Leon. Come, friar Francis, be brief: 
plain form of ma urriage, and you shall recount their 
particular duties afterwards. 


Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 

Claud. No. 

Leon. To be married to her; friar, you come to 
marry her. 


Friar. Lady, you come hither to be married to this 
count ? 

Hero. I do. 

Friar. If either of you know any inward impediment, 
why you should not be conjoined, I charge you on your 
| souls to utter it. 

Claud. Know you any, Hero ? 

Hero. None, my lord. 

Friar. Know you any, count ? 

Leon. I dare make his answer ; none. 

Claud. O, what men dare do! what men may do! 
what men daily do,’ not knowing what they do! 

Bene. How now ! Interjections ? i 
be of laughing, as, ha! ha! he !? 

Claud. Stand thee by, Friar.—Father, by your leave: 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? 

Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 

Claud. And what have I to give you back, ‘whose 

worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift ? 

D. Pedro. Nothing, unless you render ‘her again. 

‘ Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankful- 

ness.— 


1 The rest of the speech is from the quarto. 
by Pope. ‘*rage: inf.e. 5 wide: inf. e. 


‘ 


eetaree 


sir, our watch to-night, excepting your | 
worship’s presence, have ta’en a couple of as arrant| 


only to the| 


Why then, some} 


but, in faith, | is to be aden a ea all men are not alike ; 


tT 


Dogb. It pleases your worship to say so, but we are| have them this morning examined before your worship. 


AC® IV. 


| 


2 A quotation from the Accidence. 


alas, good 
neighbour ! 
Leon: Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of you. 
Dogb. Gifts, ‘that God gives. 
Leon. 1 must leave you. 
Dogb. One word, sir. Our watch, sir, have, indeed, 
comprehended two. auspicious persons, and we Ww buld | 
is on. Take their examination yourself, and bring it 
: Iam now in great haste, as it may appear unto 
wee 
Dogb. Tt shall be suffigance. 
Leon. Drink some wine ere you go. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. My lord, they stay for you to give your 
daughter to her husband. | 
Leon. 1’ll wait upon them: I am ready. 
[Exeunt Leonato and Messenger. 


Fare you well. 


Dogb. Go, good partner, go; get you to Francis 
Seacoal ; bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to. the | 
gaol: we are now to examination these men 


Verg. And we must do it wisely. 

Dogb. We will spare for no wit, I warrant you; here’s | 
that stall drive some of them tg anon com: only get | 
the learned writer to set down our excommunication, 
and meet me at the gaol. [Exeunt. 


There, Leonato ; take her back again : 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend ; 
She ’s but the sign and semblance of her honour.— 
Behold, how like a maid she blushes here : 
O, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 
Comes not that blood, as modest evidence, 
To witness simple virtue ? Would you not swear, 
| All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
| By these exterior shows? But she is none : 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed ; 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 
Leon. What do you mean, my lord ? 
Claud. Not to be married, 
Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton. 
Leon. Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof, 
Have vanquish’d the resistance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity, 
Claud. 1 know what you would say : 
her, 
You ’ll say, she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the ’forehand sin: 
No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But, as a brother to his sister, showed 
Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 
Hero. And seem’d I ever otherwise to you? | 
Claud. Out on thy* seeming ! I will write against it, 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown ; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 
That range* in sav age sensuality. 
Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wild ?§ 
Leon. Sweet prince, why speak not you ? 


if I have known 


3thee: inf.e. The change was suggested also 


| 


To link my dear friend to a common stale. 
Leon. Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 


John. Sir, they are “spoken, a and these things are} 
LCG pte 

Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero. True? O God ! 


Claud, Leonato, stand I here ? 
Is this the prince? Is this the prince’s brother ? 
Is this face Hero’s? Are our eyes our own ? 
Leon. ‘All this is so; but what of this, my lord? 
Claud. Let me but move one question to your} 
| daughter, 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 
Leon. I charge thee do so', as thou art my child. 
Hero. O God, defend me ! "how am I beset !— 
| What kind of catechizing eall you this ? 
| Claud. To make you answer truly to your name. 
| Hero. Is it not Hero? Who can blot that name 


; | A thousand times in seeret. 
| 
| 


| With any just reproach ? 
| Claud, Marry, that can Hero : 
| Hero itself can blot out Hero’s virtue. 
What man was he talk’d with you yesternight 
| Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one? 
NOS, if you are a maid, answer to this. 
Hero. I talk’d with no man at that hour, my lord. | 

D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden. —Leonato, 
I am sorry you must hear: upon mine honour, 
Myself, my brother, and this grieved count, 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night, 
| Talk with a ruffian at her chamber window ; 
Who hath, indeed, most like a liberal villain, 
| Confess’d the vile encounters they have had 


John. Fie, fie! they are not to be nam’d, my lord, 
Not to be spoke of ; 
| There is not chastity enough in language, 
| Without offence to utter them. Thou pretty lady, 
| | am sorry for thy much misgovernment. 
Claud. O Hero! what a Hero hadst thou been, 
lf half thy outward graces had been plac’d 
About thy thoughts, and counsels of thy heart ! 
| But, fare thee well, most foul, most fair ! farewell, 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 
For thee I’ lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 
| To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
| And never shall it more be gracious. 
| Leon. Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me? 
[Hero swoons. 
how now, cousin! wherefore sink you 
down ? 
| John. Come, let us go. 
| light, 
| Smother her spirits up. 
| [Ezeunt Don Pepro, Joun, and Ciavpio. 
| Bene. How doth the lady? 


| 
| Beat. Why, 
| 


These things, come thus to 


| _ Beat. Dead, I think :—help, uncle! 
| Hero! why, Hero !—Uncle '__Signior Benedick !— 
friar ! 


Leon. O fate! take not away thy heavy hand: 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame, 
That may be wish’d for. 
|. . Beat. Hiow now, cousin Hero? 


(O, one too mueh by thee! 


® Beat. No, truly, not; 
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D. Pedro. What should I speak ? | Friar. Yea; wherefore should she not? 
I stand dishonour’d, that have gone about Leon. Wherefore? Why, doth not every earthly 


thing 
Cry shame upon her? Could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood ?— 
| Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes ; 
For did [ think thou wouldst not quickly ‘die, 
Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy shames, 
Myself would, on the hazard? of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Griev’d I, I had but one? 
Chid J. for that at frugal nature’s frown? ? 
Why had I one? 
WwW hy ever wast thou lovely in my eyes! ? 
Why had I not with charitable hand 
Took up a beggar’s issue at ny gates ; 
Who smirched ‘thus, and mir’d. w vith infamy, 
I might have said, ‘‘ No part of it is mine, 
This shame derives itself from unknown loins ?” 
But mine, and mine I lov’d, and mine I prais’d, 
ind mine that I was proud on; mine so much, 
That I myself was to myself not mine, 
Valuing of her; why, she—O! she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink, ihat the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again, 
And salt too little, which may season give 
To her soul- tainted* flesh ! 

Bene. Sir, sir, be patient. 
For my part, I am so attir’d in wonder, 
I know not what to say. 
Beat. O, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 
Bene. Lady, were e you her bedfellow last night ? 
although, until last night, 
I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 
Leon. Confirm’d, confirm’d? 0, that is stronger 

made, 

Which was before barr’d up with ribs of iron ! 
Would the two princes lie? and Claudio he, 
Who lov’d her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash’d it with tears? Hence! from her; let her die. 

Friar. Hear me a little; 
For I have only been silent so long, 
And given way unto this cross® of fortune, 
By noting of the lady: I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face; a thousand innocent shames, 
In angel whiteness, beat away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear’d a fire, 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth.—Call mea fool; 
Trust not my reading, nor my observation, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book; trust not my age, 
My reverend calling®, nor divinity, 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some blighting’ error. 

Leon. Friar, it cannot be. 
Thou seest, that all the grace that she hath left, 
Is, that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury: she not denies it. 

Why seek’st thou then to cover with excuse 
| That which appears in proper nakedness ? 

Friar. Lady, what man is he you are accus’ ’d of ? 

Hero. They know, that do accuse me :, | know none. 
if I know more of any man alive, 

Than that which maiden. modesty doth warrant, 
Let all my sins.lack mercy !—O, my father ! 


|. Friar. Have comfort, lady. 
| Leon. Dost thou look up? 


1From the quarto. 2rearward: inf.e. frame: infie. ¢# 


“biting: inf. e. 


Prove you that any man with me conyers’ d 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 


foul-tainted: inf. e. S course; mf.e. ® reverence, calling: inf o 
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Maintain’d the change of words with any creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death. 

Friar. There is some strange misprision in the 

princes, 

Bene. Two of them have the very bent of honour; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 

The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in fraud and’ villainies. 

Leon. I know not. If they speak but truth of her, 
These hands shall tear her: if they wrong her honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 

Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of epg 
But they shall find, awak’d in such a cause 
Both strength of limb, and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice of friends, 

To quit me of them throughly. 

Friar. Pause a while, 
And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
Your daughter, here, the princes® left for dead ; 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 

And publish it, that she is dead indeed : 
Maintain a mourning ostentation ; 

And on your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto-a burial. 

Leon. What shall become of this? What will this do? 

Friar. Marry#this, well carried, shall on her behalf 
Change slander to remorse; that is some good: 

But not for that dream I on this strange cour Se, 

But on this travail look for greater birth. 

She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 

Upon the instant that she was accus a, 

Shall be lamented, pitied and exeus’d 

Of every hearer ; for it so falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Thiles we enjoy it, but being lost and lack’d*, 

Why, then we rack the value; then we find 

The virtue, that possession would not show us, 

Whiles it was ours—So will it fare with Claudio: 

When he shall hear she died upon his words, 

The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d i in more precious habit, 

More moving, delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 

Than when she liv’d indeed :—then shall he mourn 

(If ever love had interest in his liver) 

And wish he had not so aceus’d her; 

No, though he thought his accusation true. 

Let this be so, and doubt not but success 

Will fashion the event in better shape 

Than I ean lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim*but this be levell’d false, 

The supposition of the lady’s death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 

And, if it sort not well, you may conceal her 

As best befits her wounded reputation, 

In some reclusive:and religious life, 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and i injuries. 

Bene. Sienior Leonato, let the friar advise you: 
And though you know, my inwardness and love 
Ts very much unto the prince and Claudio, 

Yet, by mine honour, T will deal in this 
As secretly and justly, as your soul 
Should with your body. 


iframe of: inf.e. 2kind: inf.e. % princess : in quarto 


4 lack’d and lost : 


Leon. Being that I flow in grief, 
The smallest twine may lead me. 
Friar. ’T is well consented: presently away, 
For to strange sores strangely they strain the eure.— 
Come, lady, die to live: this wedding day, 
Perhaps, is but prolong’d: have patience, and 
endure. [ Exeunt Friar, Hero, and Leonato. 
Lady Beatrice, haye you w ept all this while? 
Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 
I will not desire that. 
You have no reason ; 


Bene. 
Beat. 
Bene. 


Beat. 1 do it freely. 


Bene. Surely, I do believe your fair cousin is 
wronged. 
Beat. Ah, how much might the man deserve of me 


that would right her! 

Bene. Is there any way to show such friendship ? 

Beat. A very even way, but no such friend. 

Bene. May a man do it? 

-Bedt. It is a man’s office, but not yours. 

Bene. 1 do love nothing in the world so well as you. 
Is not that strange ? 

Beat. As strange as the thing I know not. It were 
as possible for me to say, I loved nothing so well as 
you; but believe me not, ‘and yet I lie not: I confess 
nothing, nor I deny nothing. —I am sorry for my cousin. 

Bene. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 

Beat. Do not swear by it, and eat it. 


Bene. I will swear by it, that you love me; and I 
will make him eat it, that says I love not you. 

Beat. Will you not eat your word ? 

Bene. With no sauce that can be devised to it. I 
protest, I love ee 


Beat. 
Bene. 
Beat. 


Why, then, God forgive me ! 
What offence, sweet Beatrice? 
You have stayed me in a happy hour: I was 


| about to protest, I iered you 


Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 

Beat. I love you ae so much of my heart, that 
none is left to protest. 

Bene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 

Beat. Kall Claudio. 

Bene. Ha! not for the wide world. 

Beat. You kill me to deny it. Farewell. 

Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. J am gone, though I am here :—there is no 
love in you.—Nay, I pray you, let me go. 

Bene. Beatrice,— 

Beat. Jn faith, I will go. 

Bene. We’ll be friends first. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me, than fight 
with mine enemy. 

Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy. 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain, that 
hath slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman ?— 
O, that I were a man !—What! bear her in hand until 
they come to take hands, and then with public accusa- 
tion, uncovered slander, unmitigate d rancour,—O God, 
that I were a man! [ would eat his heart in the 
market-place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice— 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window !—a proper 
saying. 

Bene. Nay, but Beatrice— 

Beat. Sweet Hero!—she is wronged, she is slan- 
dered, she is undone. 

Bene. Beat— 

Beat. Princes, and counties! Surely, a princely testi- 
mony, a goodly count, count confect; a sweet gallant, 
surely! O, that I were a man for his sake! or that I 


in f e, 
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had any friend would be a man for my sake ! 
manhood is melted into courtesy, valour inté compli- 
ment, and men are only turned into tongue, and trim 
ones too: he is now as valiant as Hereules, that only 
tells a lie, and swears it.I cannot be a man with 

wishing, ther -efore I will die a woman with grieving. 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice. By this hand, I love 
thee 

Beat Use it for my love 
ing by it. 

“Bene. Think you in your soul the count Claudio 
hath wronged Hero? 

Beat. Yea, as sure as I have a thought, or a soul. 

Bene. Enough! I am engaged, I will challenge him. 
I will kiss your hand, and so I lee we .you. By this hand, 
Claudio shall render me a dear account. As you hear 
of me, so think of me. Go, comfort. your cousin: | 
must say she is dead; and so, farewell. 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE II.—A Prison. 
Enter Doaperry, Verces, and Sexton, in gowns ; and 
the Watch, with Conrapr and Boracuto. 
Dogd. Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 
Ver: ¢, O! a stool and a cushion for the sexton. 
Sexton. Which be the malefactors ? 
Dogb. Marry, that am I and my partner. 
Verge. Nay, that’s certain; we have the exhibition | 
to examine. 
Sexton. But which are the offenders that are to be 
examined ? let them come before master constable. 
Dogb. Yea, marry, let them come before me.—What | 
is your name, friend ? 
Bora. Borachio. 
Dogb. Pray write down Borachio, 


some other way than swear- 


Yours, sirrah ? 


But | examine: 


you must eall forth the wateh that are their 
accusers. 

Dogb.. Yea, marry, that’s the eftest? way—Let the 
Ww atch. come forth.—M: asters,.1 charge you, in the 
prinee’s name, accuse these men. 

1 Wa tch. This man said, six, 
prince’s brother, was a villain, 

Dogb. Write down—prince John a villain—Why, 
this is flat perjury, to call a prince’s brother villain. 

Bora. Master constable,— 

Dogb. Pray thee, fellow, peace: 
look, i promise thee. 

Le What heard you him say else ? 

2 Watch. Marry, that he had received a thousand 
Fcats of Don John, for accusing the lady Hero wrong- 
fully 

Dogb. Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

Verg. Yea, by the mass, that it is. 

Sexton. What else, fellow? 

1 Watch. And that count Claudio did mean, upon 
his words, to disgrace Hero before the whole assembly, 
and not marry her. 

Dogb. O villain! thou wilt be condemned into ever- 
lasting redemption for this. 

Sexton. What else? 

Watch. This is all. 

Sexton.'And this is more, masters, than you can 


that Don John, the 


I do not like thy 


deny. Prince John is this morning secretly stolen 
|away: Hero was in this manner accused, in this very 
manner refused, and, upon the grief éf this, suddenly 
died. . Master constable, let these men be bound, and 


I will go before, and aliow him 


[ Exit. 


brought to Leonato’s : 
their examination. 
Dogb. Come, let them be opinioned. 


Con. 1 am. a gentleman, sir, and my name is Vero g. Let them be bound. 
Conrade. Bora. Hands off, coxcomb !8 

Dogb. Write down master gentleman Conrade—j}| Dogb. God’s my life! where’s the sexton? let him 
Masters, do you serve God ? write down the prince’s officer, coxcomb.—Come, bind 

Con. Bora. Yes, sir, we hope.’ them.—Thou naughty varlet. 

ae vie down—that they hope they serve God: Con. Away! you are an ass: you are an ass. 

God first: for God defend but God should} Dogb. Dost thou not suspeet my place? Dost thou 

20 Thefore such villains !—Masters, it is proved already | not suspect my‘years ?—O, that he were here to write 
that you are little better than false knaves, and it will} me down an ass !—but, masters, remember, that I am 


go near to be thought so shortly. 
for yourselves ? 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you; but 
1 will go about with him.—Come you hither, sirrah: a 
word in your ear, sir: I say to you, it is thought you 
are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to you, we are none. 

Dogo. Well, stand aside—’Fore God, they are both 
in aitale. Have you writ down, that they are none ? 

Sexton. Master constable, you go not the way to 


How answer you 


an ass; though it be not written down, yet forget not 
that I am an ass.—No, thou villain, thou art full of 
piety, as shall be proved upon thee by good witness. I 
am a wise fellow; and, which is more, an officer; and, 
which is more, a householder; and, which is more, as 
pretty a piece of flesh as any is in ‘Mes ssina; and one 
that knows the law, go to; and a rich fellow enough, 
go to; and a fellow that hath had leases*; and one that 
hath two gowns, and every thing handsome about him. 
Bring him away. O, that I had been writ down an 
ass ! [ Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I[.—Before 


Enter Lronato and ANTONIO. 

Ant. If you go on thus, you will kill yourself ; 
And ’t is not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 

Leon. I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears: as profitless 
As water in a sieve. Give not me counsel ; 


Lronato’s House. 


1This speech, and half of the one following, to the word ‘‘ Masters,” is from the quarto. 
5 The words ‘ 


them be .n the ht ands—Con. Off! coxcomb! + losses : in f. e. 


he 


Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 

But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine: 
Bring me a father that so lov’d his child, 

Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine, 

And bid him speak to me® of patience ; 

Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it answer every strain for strain ; 

As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 


In every lineament, branch, shape, and form : 


2 Readiest: inf.e. 3inf.e: Verg. Let 


*to me”: not in f. e. 
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If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard ; 
Call sorrow joy ;’ ery hem, when he should groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ;? bring him you to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no such man; for, brother, men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words. 
No, no; ’t is all men’s office to speak patience 
To ‘those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself. Therefore give me no counsel : 
My griefs ery louder than advertisement. 
Ant. Therein do men from.children nothing differ. 
Leon. I pray thee, peace! I will be flesh and blood; 
For there was never yet philosopher, 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a push® at chance and sufferance. 
Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself ; 
Make those that do offend you suffer too. 
Leon. There thou speak’st reason: nay, I will do 
so. 
My soul doth tell me Hero is belied, 
And that shall Claudio know; so shall the prince, 
And all of them, that thus dishonour her. 
Enter Don PEepro and Ciaupio. 
Ant. Here comes the prince, and Claudio hastily. 
D. Pedro. Good den, good den. 


Claud. Good day to both of you. 
Leon. Hear you, my lords,— 
D. Pedro. We hay e some haste, Leonato. 


Leon. Some haste, my lord !—well, fare you well, 
my lord.— 
Are you so hasty now ?—well, all is one. 
D. Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old 
man. 
Ant. If he could right himself with quarrelling, 
Some of us would lie low. 


Claud. - Who wrongs him? 
Leon. Marry, thou dost wrong me; thou, dissem- 
bler, thou.— 


Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword, 
I fear thee not. 
Claud. Marry, beshrew my hand, 
If it should give: your age such cause of fear. 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my sword. 
Leon. Tush, tush, man! never fleer and jest at me: 
I speak not like a dotard, nor a fool ; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were | not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou hast so wrong’d mine innocent child and me 
That I am fore’d to lay my reverence by, 
Aud with grey hairs, and bfuise of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
I say, thou hast belied mine innocent child: 
Thy slander hath gone through and through her 
heart, 
And she Jies buried with her ancestors, 
O! in a tomb where never scandal slept, 
Save this of hers, fram’d by thy villainy. 
Claud. My villainy ? 


1 And sorrow, wag! in f.e. 


* pish: often spelt asin the text. * Put me aside. 


2 Ben Jonson calls a book-worm, a candle-waster. 
5 Draw their instruments from their cases 


Leon. Thine, Claudio; thine, I say, 

D. Pedro. You say not right, old man. 

Leon. My lord, my lord, 
I?ll prove it on his body, if he dare ; 

Despite his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of OUP, and bloom of lustyhood. 
Claud. Away! I will not have to do with you. 
Leon. Canst thou so daff me*? Thou hast kill’d my 
child : 
Tf thou kill’st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 
Ant. He shall kill two of us, and men indeed: 
But that’s no matter; let him kill one first :— 
Win me and wear mona eh him answer me,— 
Come, follow me,"boy ! come, sir boy, come, follow me. 
Sir boy, AeA) whip you from ‘your foining fence; 
Nay, as lama gentleman, I will. 

Leon. Brother— 

Ant. Content yourself. God knows, I lov’d my niece , 
And she is dead; slander’d to death by villains, 

That dare as well answer a man, indeed, 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue. 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops !— 
Leon. Brother Antony— 
Ant. Hold you content. What, man! I know them, 
yea, 
And. what they weiglr, even to the utmost scruple 
Scambling, out- facing, fashion-mong’ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and slander, 
Go antickly, and show an outward hideousness, 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they durst, 
And this is all! 

Leon. But, brother Antony— 

Ant, Come, ’t is no matter: 
Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 

D. Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not wake your 

patience. 
My heart is sorry for your daughter’s death ; 
But, on my honour, she was charg’d with nothing 
But Ww a5 was true, and very full of proof. 

Leon. My lord, my lord !— 

(DN Prdro. 

Leon. 

Come, brother, away.—I will be heard — 
Ant. And shall, or some of us will smart for it. 
[Exeunt Leonato and ANTONIO. 
Enter BENEDICK. 

D, Pedro. See, see! here comes the man we went 
to seek. ; . 

Claud. Now, signior, what news ? 

Bene. Goed day, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Welcome, signior : 
to part almost a fray. 

Claud. We had like to have had our 
snapped off with two old men without teeth. 

D. Pedro, Leonato and his brother. What think’st 
thou? Had we fought, I doubt, we should have been 
too young for them. 

Bene. In a false quarrel there is no true valour. I 
came to seek you both. 

Claud. We have been up and down to seek thee; 
for we are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have 
it beaten away. Wilt thou use thy wit? 

Bene. It is in my scabbard: shall I draw it? 

D. Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side? 

Claud. Never any did so, though very many have 
been beside their wit.—I will bid thee draw, as we do 
the minstrels®; draw to pleasure us. 


I will not hear you. 


No? 


you are almost come 


two noses 


This would make the text mean, pedantic speeches. 


eile saz} ashe bE NOTHING. 


AOL Vis 


D. ‘Pav. As I am an honest man, he looks se. — 
Art thou sick, or angry? 


Claud. What! courage, What though care 


man ! 


killed a eat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill | 


eare. 

Bene. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the career, an | 
you charge it against me. au pray you, choose another 
subject. 

Claud. Nay then, give him another staff: this last 
was broke cross. 

D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more and more, 
I think he be angry indeed. 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle.’ 

Bene. Shall I speak a word in your ear? 

Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene. You are a villain—I jest not :—I will make | 
it good how you dare, with what you dare, and when 
you dare.—Do mé right, or I will protest your coward- 
ice. You have killed a sweet lady, and her death shall 
fall heavy on you. Let me hear from you. 

Claud. Well, I will meet you, so I may have good | 
cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feast? a feast ? 

Claud. V faith, I thank him; he hath bid me to a 
ealf’s-head and capers,” the which if I do not carve 
most curiously, say my knife’s naught——Shall IT not 
find a woodeock too ?? 


Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well: it goes easily. 


D. Pedro. ll tell thee how Beatrice praised thy wit | 


I aa thou hadst a fine wit: “ True,’ 
said she, “a fine little one:” “ No,” said I, “a great 
wit: “ Right,” says she, ‘a great gross one:’’ “* Nay,” 
said I, “a good wit:” “Just,” said she, “ 
body: “Nay,” said I, “the gentleman is wise :” 
; Certain, ” said she, “a wise per eue 7?" Nay,” said 
I, “he hath the tongues : ? hat I believe,” said she, 
‘“‘for he swore a thing to me on Monday night, Ww hich | 
he forswore on Tuesday morning: there’s a "double | 
tongue ; there ’s two tongues.” Thus did she, an hour 
together, trans-shape thy particular virtues; yet at last 
she concluded with a sigh, thou wast the properest man | 
in Tialy. 

Claud. For the which she wept heartily, and said 
she cared not. 

D. Pedro. Yea, that she did; but yet, for all that, 
an if she did not hate him deadly, she would love him 
dearly. The ot man’s daughter told us all. 


the other day. 


aud. , all; and mor , Who*saw a | 
Claud. All, all; and moreover, whotsaw him wher 


he was hid in the garden. 
D. Pedro. But when shall we set the savage bull’s 
horns on the sensible Benedick’s head ? 
Claud. Yea, and text underneath, 
Benedick the married man !” 
Bene. Fare you well, boy: 


“ Here dwells 


break jests as braggarts do their blades 
thanked, hurt fiot—My lord, for your many courtesies 
I thank ‘you: I must discontinue your company. Your 
brother, the bastard, is fled from Messina: you have, 
among you, killed a sweet and innocent lady. For my 
lord Lack-beard, there, he and I shall meet; and till | 
then, peace be with him. [Exit Benepickx. | 

D. Pedro. He is in earnest. 

Claud. In most profound earnest; and, I 7ll warrant | 
you, for the love of Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. And hath challenged thee ? 

Claud. “Most sincerely. 


it hurts no- | 


you know my mind. I. 
will leave you now to your gossip-like humour: you| 
, which, God be, 


D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes 
in his doublet and hose, and leaves off his wit! 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape; but then is an 
ape a doctor to such a man. 

D. Pedro. But, soft you; let me be: pluck up, my 
/heart, and be sad. Did he not say, my brother was 
fled ? 

Enter Docserry, VerGEs, and the Watch, with 
Conrape and Boracuio. 

Dogb. Come, you, sir; if justice cannot tame you, 
she shall ne’er weigh more reasons in her balance. 
| Nay, an you be a cursing hypocrite once, you must be 
| looked to. 

D. Pedro. How now! two of my brother’s men 
| bound ? Borachio, one ? 

Claud. Hearken after their offence, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Officers, what offence ‘have these men 
| done ? 

Dogb. Marry, sir, they have committed false report ; 
/moreover, they have spoken untruths; secondarily, 
they are slanders; sixth and lastly, they have belied 
|a lady; thirdly, they have verified unjust things; and, 
to conclude, they are lying knaves. 
| D. Pedro. First, I ask thee what they have done? 
thirdly, I ask thee, what’s their offence ? sixth and 
lastly, why they are committed ? and, to conclude, what 
you lay to their charge ? 

Claud. Rightly reasoned, and in his own division ; 
and, by my troth, there ’s one meaning well suited. 

D. Pedro. Whom have you offended, masters, that 
you are thus bound to your answer? this learned 
constable is too cunning to be understood. What’s 
your offence ? 
| Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no farther to mine 
answer: do you hear me, and let this count kill me. I 
ihave deceived even your very eyes: what your wis- 
doms could not discover, these shallow fools have 
brought to light; who, in the night, overheard me con- 
fessing to this. man, how Don Jolin your brother, 
incensed me to slander the la dy Hero; how you were 
brought into the orchard, and saw me court Margaret 
lin Hero’s garments; how you disgraced her, when 
| you should marry her. My villainy they have upon 
record, which I had rather seal with my death, than 
repeat over to my shame. The lady is dead upon mine 
and my master’s false accusation; and, briefly, I de- 
| sire nothing but the reward of a villain. 

D. Pedro. Runs not this speech like iron through 
your blood ? 

Claud. I have drunk poison whiles he uiter’d it. 

D. Pedro. But did my brother set thee on to this ? 

| Bora, Yea; and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

D. Pedro. He is compos’d and fram/’d of treachery.— 
And fled he is upon this villainy. 

Claud. Sweet Hero! now thine image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that [ loved it first, 

Dogb. Come ; bring away the plaintiffs : by this time 
our sexton hath reformed signior Leonato of the mat- 
ter. And masters, do not forget to specify, when time 
and place shall serve, that I am an ass. 

Verg. Here, here comes master signior Leonato, and 
the sexton too. 

Re-enter Lronato, Anronto, and the Sexton. 

Leon. Which is the villain? Let me see his eyes, 
That when I note another man like him, 

I may avoid him. Which of these is he? 
Bora. If you would know your wronger, look on me. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
iy 


1“ Targe belts were worn with the girdle before, but for wrestling. the buckle was turned behind, to give the adversary a fairer grasp 


at the-girdle. The action was therefore # chal lenge. Holt White. 


cock had no brains. 


* God—with a period at the end of the speech : 


2a capon: in f.e, 


oe 3 An allusion to a popular belief that a wood- 
inf. e. 
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Leon. Art thou the slave, that with thy breath hast 


kill’d 
Mine innocent child ? 
Bora. Yea, even I alone. 
Leon. No, not so, villain; thou beliest thyself : 


Here stand a pair of honourable men, 

A third is fled, that had a hand in‘ it.— 

I thank you, princes, for my daughter’s death : 
Reeord it with your high and worthy deeds. 

’T was bravely done, if you bethink you of ‘it. 
Claud. 1 know not how to pray your patience, 

Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge yourself; 
Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin: yet sinn’d I not, 
But in mistaking. 

D. Pedro. By my soul, nor I; 

And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he ’Il enjoin me to. 

Leon. I cannot bid you cause’ my daughter live ; 
That were impossible ; but, I pray you both, 
Possess the people in Messina, here, 

How innocent she died: and, if your love 
Can labour aught in sad invention, 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 

And sing it to her bones: sing it to-night.— 
To-morrow morning come you to my house, 

nd since you could not be my son-in-law, 
Be yet my nephew. My brother hath a daughter, 
Almost the copy of my child that ’s dead, 
And she alone is heir to both of u 
Give her the right you should hav 
And so dies my revenge. 

Claud. O noble sir! 
Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me. 
I do embrace your offer, and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon: To-morrow, then, I will expeet your coming : 
To-night I take my leave —This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who, I believe, was pact? in all this wrong, 
Hir’d to it by your brother. 

Bora. No, by my soul, she was not ; 
Nor knew not what she did, when she spoke to me ; 
But always hath been just and virtuous, 

In any thing that I do know by her. 

Dogo. Moreover, sir, which, indeed, is not under 
white and black, this plaintiff’ here, the offender, did 
call me ass: I beseech you, let it be remembered i in his 
punishment. And also, the watch heard them talk of 
one Deformed: they say, he wears a key in his ear, and 
a lock hanging by it, and borrows money in God’s 
name ; the which he hath used so long, and never paid, 
that now men grow hard-hearted, and will lend nothing 
for God’s sake. Pray you, examine him upon that 
point. 

Leon. I thank thee for thy care and honest pains. 

Dogb. Your worship speaks like a most thankful 
and reverend youth, and I praise God for you. 

Leon. There’s for thy pains. 

Dogb. God save the foundation ! 

Leon. Go: I discharge thee of thy prisoner, and I 
thank thee. 

Dogb. I-leave an arrant knave with your worship; 
Ww hich, I beseech your worship, to correct yourself for 
the example of others. God keep your worship ; I wish 
your worship well: God restore you to health. I humbly 
give you leave to depart, and if a merry meeting may 

% 


8 
e elven her cousin, 


1 bid: in f.-e. 
song by William Elderton. 


2 Knight adheres to the old reading pack’d,-an old form of the word in the text. 


be wished, God prohibit it-—Come, neighbour. 
i Rell DoGBERRY, Verens, and Watch. 
Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. 
Ant, Farewell, my lords: we look fur you to-mor- 
row. 
D. Pedro. We will not fail. 
Claud. To-night [711 mourn with Hero. 
[Exeunt Don Pepro and Criaupio, 
Bring you these fellows on. Well talk with 
Margaret, 
How her acquaintance grew W vith this lewd? fellow. 
[ Exeunt. 


Leon. 


SCENE JJ.—Leonato’s Garden. 
Enter Benepick and Margaret, meeting. 

Bene. Pray thee, sweet mistress Margaret, deserve 
well at my hands by helping me to the speech of 
Beatrice. 

- Marg: Will you, then, write me a sonnet in praise 
of my beauty ? 

Bene. In so high a style, Margaret, that no man 
living shall come over it; for, in most comely truth, 
thou deservest it. 

Marg. To have no man come over me? why shall I 
always keep below stairs? 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth ; 

catches. 

Marg. And your’s as blunt as the fencer’s foils, 
which hit, but hurt not. 

Bene. A most manly wit, Margaret ; it will not hurt 
a woman: and so, 1 pray thee, call Beatrice. I give 
thee the bucklers. 

Marg. Give us the swords, we have bucklers of our 
own. 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must put in 
the pikes with a vice; and they are dangerous weapons 
for maids. 

Marg. 
hath legs. 

Bene. And therefore will come. 

The god of love, 
That sits above, 
And knows me, and knows me, 
How pitiful I deserve,— 
I mean, in singing; but in loving, Leander the good 
swimmer, Troilus the first employ er of panders, and a 
whole book full of these quondam earpet- -mongers, 
whose names yet run smoothly in the even road of a 
blank verse, why, they were never so truly turned over 
and over, as my poor self, in love. Marry, I cannot 
show it in rhyme; I have tried: I can find out no 
Pity me to “lady” but “ baby,’’ an innocent rhyme ; tor 

‘scorn,’ “horn,” a hard rhy me; for “ school,” “ fool,” 

a babbling rhyme—v ery ominous endings No, I was 
not born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in 
festival terms.— 


Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I think, 
[Exit MarGaReEtT. 


[Singing.] 


Enter BEATRICE. 

Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I called thee? 
Beat. Yea, signior : ; and depart when you bid me. 
Bene. O! stay but till then. 

Beat. “Then” is spoken; fare you well now :—and 
yet, ere I go, let me go with that I came for; which is, 
with knowing what hath passed between you and 
Claudio. 

Bene. Only foul words; and thereupon I will kiss thee. 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noisome ; therefore 
I will depart unkissed. 


3 Wicked. 4 The beginning of a 


a | 
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Bene. Thou hast frighted the word out of his right 
sense, so forcible is thy wit. But, I must tell thee 
plainly, Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I 
must, shortly hear from him, or I will subscribe him a 
coward. And, I pray thee now, tell me, for which of 
my bad parts didst thou first fall in love with me? 

Beat. For them all together; which maintained so 
politic a state of evil, that they will not admit any good 
part to intermingle with them. But for which of my 
good parts did you first suffer love for me? 

Bene. Suffer love! a good epithet. Ido suffer love, 
indeed, for I love thee against my will. 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think. -Alas, poor 
heart! If you spite it for my sake, I will spite it for 
yours ; forI will never love that which my friend hates. 

Bene. Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably. 

Beat. lt appears not in this confession: there’s not 
ohe wise man among twenty that will praise himself. 

Bene. An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived 
in the time of good neighbours. If a man do not 
erect, in this age, his own tomb ere he dies, he shall 
live no longer in monument, than the bell rings, and 
the widow weeps. 

Beat. And how long is that, think you? 

Bene. Question :—why an hour in clamour, and a 
quarter in rheum: therefore is it most expedient for 
the wise, (if Don Worm, his conscience, find no impe- 
diment to the contrary,) to be the trumpet of his own 
virtues, as I am to myself. So much for praising 
myself, who, | myself will bear witness, is praiseworthy. 
And now tell me, how doth your cousin ? 

Beat. Very ill. 

Bene. And how do you? 

Beat. Very ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend. There will 
I leave you too, for here comes one in haste. 

Enter Ursuta. 

Urs. Madam, you must come to your uncle. Yonder’s 
old? coil at home: it is proved, my lady Hero hath been 
falsely accused, the prince and Claudio mightily 
abused; and Don John is, the author of all, who is 
fled and gone. Will you come presently ? 

Beat. Will you go hear this news, signior ? 

Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and 
be buried in thy eyes; and, moreover, I will so with 
thee to thy uncle’s. | Exeunt. 


SCENE I[Il].—The Inside of a Church. 


Enter Don PEepro, Ciaupio, and Attendants, with 
music and tapers. 
Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato? 
Aiten. It is, my lord, 
Claud. |Reads.] 
EPITAPH. 
Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies : 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 
So the life, that died with shame, 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
Praising her when I am dumb.— 
Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 

SONG. . 

Pardon, goddess of the night, 

Those that slew thy virgin bright? ; 

For the which, with songs of woe, 

Round about her tomb we go. 


1 Used in the colloquial emphatic sense, for “great.” 2 knight: 


inf.e. § This line is from the quarto. 


Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily : 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 
Claud. Now, unto thy bones good night ! 
Yearly will I do this rite. 
D. Pedro. Good morrow, masters: put your torches 
out. 
The wolves have prey’d ; and look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 
Thanks to you all, and leave us: fare you well. 
Claud. Good morrow, masters: each his way can 
tell.¢ [Exeunt Torch-bearers.® 
D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weed ; 
And then to Leonato’s we will go. 
Claud. And Hymen now with luckier issue speed, 
Than this, for whom we render’d up this woe! 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Room in Lreonato’s House. 

Enter LEonatTo, ANTONIO, BENEDICK, BEATRICE, 

Ursuta, Friar, and Hero. 

Friar. Did I not tell you she was innocent ?. 

Leon. So are the prince and Claudio, who accus’d 

her 

Upon the error that you heard debated : 

But Margaret was in some fault for this, 

Although against her will, as it appears 

In the true course of all the question. 

Ant. Well, I am glad that all things sort so well. 
Bene. And so am I, being else by faith enfore’d 

To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 

Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 

Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 

And, when I send for you, come hither mask’d. 

The prince and Claudio promis’d by this hour 

To visit me.-—You know. your office, brother ; 

You must be father to your brother s daughter, 

And give her to young Claudio. [Exeunt Ladies. 
Ant. Which I will do with confirm’d countenance. 
Bene. Friar, I must entreat your pains, I think. 
Friar. To do what, signior ? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me; one of them.— 

Signior Leonato; truth it is, good signior, ? 

Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 

Leon, That eye my daughter lent her: ’t is most true. 
Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite her. 
Leon. The sight whereof, I think, you had from me, 

From Claudio, and the prince, But what’s your will? 


Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical : 
But, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin’d 
In the state of honourable marriage :-— 
In which, good friar, I shall desire your help. 
Leon. My heart is with your liking. 
Friar. And my help. 
Here come the prince, and Claudio®, 
Enter Don Pepro and Ciaunpio, with Attendants. 
D. Pedro. Good morrow to this fair assembly. 
Leon. Good morrow, prince ; good morrow, Claudio: 
We here attend you. Are you yet determin’d 
To-day to marry with my brother’s daughter ? 
Claud. 1711 hold my mind were she an Ethiop. 
Leon. Call her forth, brother: here’s the friar ready. 


[Exit ANTONIO. 
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D. Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick. 
the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 

Claud. 1 think, he thinks upon the savage bull.— 
Tush ! fear not, man, we ’ll tip thy horns with gold, 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee, 

As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 

Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low ; 

And some such strange bull leap’d your father’s cow, 
And got a calf in that same noble feat, 
Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 
Re-enter Antonio, with the Ladies masked. 
Claud. For this I owe you: here come other reckon- 
ings. . 
Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 

Leon. This same is she, and I do give you her. 

Claud. Why. then she’s mine.—Sweet, let me see | 

your face. 

Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take her hand | 
Before this friar, and swear to marry her. | 
Claud. Give me your hand before this holy friar: | 
am your husband, if you like of me, 

Hero. And when I liv’d, I was your other wife : 
[ Unmasking. | 
And when you lov’d, you were my other husband. 
Claud. Another Hero ? 
Hero. Nothing certainer. 
One Hero died belied’ ; but I do live, 
And, surely as.I live, I am a maid. 

D. ae The former Hero! Hero that is dead! 

Leon. She died, my lord, but whiles her slander liv’d. 

Friar. “All this amazement ean I qualify ; 

When after that the holy rites are ended, 
I’ll tell you largely of fair Hero’s death: 
Mean time, let wonder seem familiar, 
And to the chapel let us presently. 

Bene. Soft and fair, friar —Which is Beatrice ? 

Beat. I answer to that name. [Unmasking.] What 

is your will ? 

Bene. Do not you love me ? 

Beat. Why,? no more than reason. | 

Bene. Why, then, your uncle, and the prince, and 

Claudio, 
Have been deceived, for? they swore you did. 

Beat. Do not you love me? 

Bene. Troth, no* more than reason. 

Beat. Why, then, my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula, 
Are much deceived ; for they swore , you did. 

Bene. They swore that you were almost sick for me. 


Why, what’s 


La 


Beat. They swote that you were well-nigh dead for me. | 


ldefiled: infe. 2 in f.e’ 3Not in f.e. 


No, no: 
7 Dance: f. e. 


4f.e. have: 


Bene. It is no® matter,—Then, you do not love me? 

Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 

Leon. Come, cousin, I am sure you love the gentle- 
man. 

Claud. And 1’1l be sworn upon ’t, that he loves her; 
For here ’s a paper, written in his hand, 

A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion’d to Beatrice. 

Hero. And here ’s another, 

Writ in my cousin’s hand, stol’n from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick, 

Bene. A miracle ! here’s our own hands against our 
hearts —Come, I will have thee ; but, by this light, I 
take thee for pity. 

Beat. I would not deny you ;—but, by this good day, 
I yield upon great persuasion, and, partly, to save your 
life, for 1 was told you were in a consumption. 

Bene. Peace ! I will stop your mouth. 

D. Pedro. How dost thou, Benedick, the married 
man ? 

Bene. Ill tell thee what, prince ; a college of wit- | 
crackers cannot flout me out of my humour. ee 
thou think I care for a satire, or an epigram } PNowl 


}a man will be beaten with br ains, a’ shall wear phe 
|handsome about him. 


In brief, since I do purpose to 
marry, I will think nothing to any purpose that the 
world can say against it; and therefore never flout at 
me for what I have said against it, for man is a giddy 
thing, and this is my conclusion—For thy part, 
Claudio, I did think to have beaten thee ; but, in that 
thou art like to be my kinsman, live unbruised, and 
love my cousin. 

Claud. I had well hoped, thou wouldst have denied 
Beatrice, that I might have cudgelled thee out of thy 
single life, to make thee a doubie dealer; which, out 
of question, thou wilt be, if my cousin do not look 
exceeding narrowly to thee. 

Bene. Come, come, we are friends ——Let’s have a 
dance ere we are married, that we may lighten our 


‘own hearts, and our wives’ heels. 


Leon. We'll have dancing afterward. 

Bene. First, of my word ; therefore, play, music !— 
Prince, thou art sad; get thee a wife, get thee a wife: 
there is no staff more reverend than one tipped with 
horn. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your brother John is ta’en in flight, 
And brought with armed men back to Messina. 

Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow ; I’1l devise | 
three brave punishments for him.—Strike up, pipers. 

[Dance of all the actors." 
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SCENE I.—Navarre. A Park, with a Palace in it. 


Enter the Kine, Briton, Loneavitie, and DuMaAIne. 


King. Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live register’d upon our brazen tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
Whengespite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th’ endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall bate his seythe’s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors !—for so you are, 
That war against your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world’s desires,— 
Our late edict shall strongly stand in force. 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world: 
Our court shall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art. 
You three, Biron, Dumaine, and Longaville, 
Have sworn for three years’ term to live with me, 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes, 
That are recorded in this schedule here: [Showing it. 
Your oaths are past, and now subscribe your names, 
That his own hand may strike his honour down, 
That violates the smallest branch herein. 
If you are arm’d to do, as sworn to do, 
Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keep them too. 
Long. I am resolv’d: ’t is but a three years’ fast. 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine: 
Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite? the wits. 
Dum. My loving lord, Dumaine is mortified. 
The grosser manner of this world’s delights 
He throws upon the gross world’s baser slaves : 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die, 
With all these living in philosophy. 
Biron. I can but say their protestation over ; 
So much, dear liege, I have already sworn, 
That is, to live and study here three years. 


1Notinf.e. 2 From the quarto, 1598. 


But there are other strict observances ; 

As, not to see a woman in that term, 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 

And, one day in a week to touch no food, 

And but one meal on every day beside, 

The which, I hope, is not enrolled there: 

And then, to sleep but three hours in the night, 

And not be seen to wink of all the day, 

When I was wont to think no harm all night, 

And make a dark night, too, of half the day, 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there. 

Q! these are barren tasks, too hard to keep, 

Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep. , 
King. Your oath is pass’d to pass away from these, 
Biron. Let me say no, my liege, an if you please. 

I only swore to study with your grace, 

And stay here in your court for three years’ space. 
Long. You swore to that, Biron, and to the rest. 
Biron. By yea, and nay, sir, then I swore in jest. 

What is the end of study, let me know? 

King. Why, that to know which else we should not 
know. 
Biron. Things hid and barr’d, you mean, from 
common sense ? 
King. Ay, that is study’s god-like recompense. 
Biron. Come on, then: I will swear to study so, 
To know the thing I am forbid to know ; 
As thus,—to study where I well may dine, 
When I to feast expressly am forbid ; 

Or study where to meet some mistress fine, 

When mistresses from common sense are hid ; 

Or, having sworn too hard-a-keeping oath, 

Study to break it, and not break my troth. 

If study’s gain be this, and this be so, 


| Study knows that which yet it doth not know. 


Swear me to this, and I will ne’er say no. 
King. These be the stops that hinder study quite, 
And train our intellects to vain delight. 
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Biron. Why, all delights are vain ; but! that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain: 
As painfully to pore upon a book, 
To seek the light of truth ; Ww hile truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look: 

Light, seeking light, doth dight of light beguile. 
So, ere you find where light in darkness lies, 
Your light grows dark by losing of your_eyes. 
Study me how to please the eye indeed, 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 
Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed, 

And give him light that it was blinded by. 
Study is like the -heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep- -search’d with ‘saucy looks : 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others’ books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profits of their shining nights, 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know is to know nought but fame; 
And every godfather can oive a name. 


King. How well he’s re ead, to reason against reading ! 

Dum. Proceeded w ell, to stop all good proceeding ! 

Long. He weeds the corn, and still lets grow the 
weeding. 

Biron. The spring is near, when green geese are a 
breeding. 

Dum. How follows that? 


Biron. Fit in his place and time. 

Dum. In reason‘nothing. 

Biron. Something, then, in rhyme. 

King. Biron is like an envious sneaping? frost, 

That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 

Biron. Well, say I am: why should proud summer 

boast, 

Before th e birds have any cause to sing? 
Why shoultl I joy in any abortive birth? 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled so 
But like ofeach thing that in season grows 
So you, by study now it is too late, 
Climb o’er the house- -top to unlock the gate. 

King. Well, set you out: go home, Gopal adieu ! 

Biron. No, my good lord; I have sworn to stay 

with you: 
And, though I have for barbarism spoke more, 

Than for that angel knowledge you pan say, 
Yet confident 1’1l keep to what I swore,* 

And bide the penance of each three years’ da 
Give me the paper: let me read the same; 

And to the strict’st decrees [’1l write my name. 

King. How well this yielding rescues thee from 

shame ! 

Biron. |Reads.| Item, “That no woman shall conre 
within a mile of my ‘court.”—Hath this been pro- 
claim’d ? 

Long. Four days ago. 

Biron. Let’s sce the penalty. [Reads.| “On pain 
of losing her tongue.””—Who devis’d this penalty? 

Long. Marry, that did I. 

Biron. Sweet lord, and why? 

Long. To fright them hence with that dread 

penalty. 

Biron. A dangerous law against garrulity.° 

[Reads.] Ttem, “If any man be seen to talk with a 
woman within the term of three years, he shall endure 


1 From the quarto; the folio reads : 
what I have swore: inf. e. 
strel to tell me stories. 
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such public shame as the rest of the court can possibly 
devise.” 
This article, my liege, yourself must break ; 
For, well. you know, here comes in embassy 
The French king’s daughter with yourself to speak,— 
A maid of grace, and complete majesty,— 
About surrender up of Aquitain 
To her decrepit, sick, and bed-rid father : 
Therefore, this article is made in vain, 
Or vainly comes th’ admired princess rather. 
King. What say you, lords? why, this was quite 
forgot. 
Biron. So study evermore is overshot : 
While it doth study to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it should ; 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
’T is won, as towns with fire ; so won, so lost, 
King. We must of force dispense with this decree: 
She must lie here on mere necessity. 
Biron. Necessity will make us all forsworn 
Three thousand times within this three years’ space ; 
For every man with his affects is born, 
Not by might master’d, but by special grace. 
If I break faith, this word shall plead® for me, 
I am férsworn on mere necessity.— 
So to the laws at large I write my name; [Subscribes. 
And he, that breaks them in the least degree, 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame. 
Suggestions” are to others, as to me; 
But. I believe, although I seem so loth, 
I am the last that will last keep his oath. 
But is aries no quick recreation granted ? 
King.. Ay, that there 1s. Our court, you know, is 
vee 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world-new fashions flaunted,” 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain: 
One, whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony ; 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their evkeas 
This child of fancy, that Armado hig! 
For interim to our studies, shall ari 
In high-born words the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, lost in the world’s debate. 
How you delight, my ‘lords, I know not, I, 
But, I protest, I love to hear him lie. 


| And I will use him for my minstrelsy.’ 


Biron. Armado is a most illustrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight. 

Long. Costard, the swain, and he shall be our sport; 
And so to study three years 18 but short. 

Enter Dutt, with a letter, and CostarD. 

Dull. Which is the duke’s own person ? 

Biron. This, fellow. What wouldst ? 

Dull. 1 myself reprehend his own person, for I am | 
his grace’s iharborough'® - but I would see his own | 
person in flesh and blood. 

Biron. This is he. 

Dull. Signior Arm—Arm—commends you. 
villainy abroad: this letter will tell you more 

Cost. Sir, the contempts ther eof are as touching me. 

King, A letter from the magnificent Armado. 

Biron. How low soever the matter, I hope in God | 
‘for high words. 


There’s 


Long. A high hope for a low hearing": “God grant | 
us patience ! 
3 Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate: inf.e. 4T1ll keep 
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Biron. To hear, or forbear hearing. 

Long. To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh moderately ; 
or to forbear both. 

Biron. Well, sir, be it as the style shall give us cause 
to chime in in’ the merriness. 

Cost. The matier is to me, sir, as concerning Jaque- 
netta. The manner of it is, ] was taken with the 
manner.” 

Biron. In what manner ? 

Cost. In manner and form following, sir; all those 
three: I was seen with her in the manor house, sitting 
with her upon the form, and taken following her into 
the park; which, put togethér, is, in manner and form 
following. Now, sir, for the manner,—it is the man- 
ner of a man to speak to a woman; for the form,—in 
some form. 

Biron. For the following, sir? 

Cost. As it shall follow in my correction; and God 
defend the right ! 

King. Will you hear this letter with attention ? 

Biron. As we would hear an oracle. 

Cost. Such is the simplicity of man to hearken after 
the flesh. 

King. [Reads.] “Great deputy, the welkin’s vice- 
gerent, and sole dominator of Navarre, my soul’s 
earth’s God, and body’s fostering patron,—” 

Cost. Not a word of Costard yet. 

King. “So it is,—” 

Cost. It may be so; but if he say it is so, he is, in 
telling true, but so,— 

King. Peace! 

Cost. —be to me, and every man that dares not 
fight. 

King. No’words. 

Cost. —of other men’s secrets, I beseech you. 

King. “So it is, besieged with sable-coloured melan- 
choly, I did commend the black-oppressing humour to 
the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving air; 
and, as I am a gentleman, betook myself to walk. 
The time when? About the sixth hour; when beasts 
most graze, birds best peck, and men sit down to that 
nourishment which is called supper. So much for the 
time when. Now for the ground which; which, I 
mean, I walked upon: it is yeleped thy park. Then 
for the place where; where, I mean, I did encounter 
that obscene and most preposterous event, that draweth 
from my snow-white pen the ebon-coloured ink, which 
here thou viewest, beholdest, surveyest, or seest. But 
to the place, where :—it standeth north-north-east,/and 
by east from the west corner of thy curious-knotted 
garden*: there did I see that low-spirited swain, that 
base minnow of thy mirth,”— 

Cost: Me. 

King. “‘—that unletter’d small-knowing soul,” 

Cost. Me. 

King. “‘—that shallow vessel*,”” 

Cost. Still me. 

King. ‘“—which, as I remember, hight Costard,”’ 

Cost. O! me. 

King. “‘—sorted and consorted, contrary to thy 
established proclaimed edict and continent canon, 
with—with,—O ! with—but with this I passion to say 
wherewith.” 

Cost. With a wench. 

King. ‘‘—vwith a child of our grandmother Eve, 
a female; or, for thy more sweet understanding, a 
woman. Him I (as my ever-esteemed duty pricks me 
on) have sent to thee, to receive the meed.of punish- 


1 climb in: mm f. e. 


formal gardens of the period... * vassal: in f. e. 


ment, by thy sweet grace’s officer, Antony Dull, a man 
of good repute, carriage, bearing. and estimation.” 

Dull. Me, an’t shall please you: I am Antony Dull 

King. “For Jaquenetta, (so is the weaker vessel 
called) which I apprehended with the aforesaid swain, 
I keep her as a vessel ef thy law’s fury: and shall, 
at the least of thy sweet notice, bring her to trial. 
Thine, in all complements of devoted and heart-burn- 
ing heat of duty, 

“Don ADRIANO DE ARMADO.” 

Biron. This is not so well as I looked for, but the 
best that ever I heard. / 

King. Ay, the best for the worst.—But, sirrah, what 
say you to this? 

Cost. Sir, I confess the wench. 

King. Did you hear the proclamation ? 

Cost. I do confess much of the hearing it, but little 
of the marking of it. 

King. It was proclaimed a year’s imprisonment to 
be taken with a wench. 

Cost. I was taken with none, sir: I was taken with 
a damsel. 

King. Well, it was proclaimed damsel. ; 

Cost. This was no damsel neither, sir: she was a 
virgin. 

King. It is so varied, too, for it was proclaimed virgin. 

Cost. If it were, I deny her virginity: I was taken 
with a maid. 

King. This maid will not serve your turn, sir. 

Cost. This maid will serve my turn, sir. 

King. Sir, I will pronounce your sentence: you 
shall fast a week with bran and water. 

Cost. I had rather pray a month with mutton and 
porridge. 

King. And Don Armado shall be your keeper.— 
My lord Biron, see him-deliver’d o’er : 

And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath so strongly sworn. 
[Exeunt Kine, Loneavitie, and DuMAINE. 

Biron. I’ll lay my head to any good man’s hat, 
These oaths and laws will prove an-idle scorn. 

Dull. Sirrah, come on.* 

Cost. I suffer for the truth, sir: for true it is, I was 
taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true girl ; 
and therefore, welcome tbe sour cup of prosperity ! 
Affliction may one day smile again, and till then, set 
thee down, sorrow ! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Armapo’s House in the Park. 
Enter Armano and Motu, his page. 

Arm. Boy, what sign is it, when a man of great 
spirit grows melancholy ? 

Moth. A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 

Arm. Why ? sadness is one and the self-same thing, 
dear imp. 

Moth. No, no; O lord! sir, no. 

Arm. How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, 


my tender juvenal ? : 
Moth. By a familiar demonstration of the working, 


my tough senior. 


2The law French phrase, mainour, with the thing stolen in hand. 
5 f. e. give this speech to Biron. 


Arm. Why tough senior? why tough senior ? 

Moth. Why tender juvenal? why tender juvenal? 

Arm. I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent 
epitheton appertaining to thy young days, which we 
may nominate tender. 

Moth. And I, tough senior, as an appertinent title 
to your old time, which we may name tough. 

Arm. Pretty, and apt. 


3 The fantastic figures in the beds of the 
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Moth. How mean you, sir? I pretty, and my say- 
ing apt; or I apt, and my saying pretty ? 

Arm. Thou pretty, because little. 

Moth. Little pretty, because little. "Wherefore apt? 

Arm. And therefore apt, because quick. 

Moth. Speak you this in my praise, master ? 

Arm. In thy condign praise. 

Moth. I will praise an eel with the same praise. 

Arm. What, that an eel is ingenious ? 

Moth. That an ecl is quick. 

Arm. I do say, thou art quick in answers. Thou 
heatest my blood. : 

Moth. 1 am answered, sir. 

Arm. I love not to be crossed. 

Moth. [Aside.]| He speaks the mere contrary: 
crosses! love not him ? 

Arm. I have promjsed to study three years with the 
duke. 

Moth. You may do it in an hour, sir. 

Arm. Impossible. 

Moth. How many is one thrice told? 

Arm. I am ill at reckoning: it fitteth the spirit of 
a tapster. 

Moth. You aré a gentleman, and a gamester, sir. 


Arm. I confess both: they are both the varnish of | 


a complete man. 

Moth. Then, I am sure, you know how much the 
gross sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. Which the base vulgar do eall three. 

Arm. True. 

Moth. Why, sir, is this such a piece of study? 
Now, here is three studied ere you'll thrice wink: 
and how easy it is to put years to the word three, and 
study three years in two words, the dancing horse? will 
tell you. 

Arm. A most fine figure ! 

Moth. [Aside.| To prove you 2 cypher. 

Arm. I will hereupon confess I am in love; and, as 
it is base for a soldier to love, so am I in love with a 
base wench. If drawing my sword against the humour 
of affection would deliver me from the reprobate 
thought of it, I would take desire prisoner, and ransom 
hinwto any French courtief? for a new devised courtesy. 
I think scorn to sigh: methinks, I should out-swear 
Cupid. Comfort me, boy. What great men have 
been in love? 

Moth. Hereules, master. 

Arm. Most sweet Hercules !—More authority, dear 
boy, name more; and, sweet my child, let them be 
men of good repute and carriage. ; 

Moth. Samson, master: he was a man of good 
carriage, great carriage ; for he carried the town-gates 
on his back, like a porter, and he was in love. 

Arm. O well-knit Samson! strong-jointed Samson ! 
I do excel thee in my rapier, as much as thou didst 
me in carrying gates. I am in love too. Who was 
Samson’s love, my dear Moth ? 

Moth. A woman, master. 

Arm. Of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of all the four, or the three, or the two, or 
one of the four. 

Arm. Tell me precisely of what complexion. 

Moth. Of the sea-water green, sir. : 

Arm. Is that one of the four complexions ? 

Moth. As 1 have read, sir, and the best of them too. 

Arm. Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers; but 


1 Coins ; so called from the crosses on them. 
tury. and repeatedly alluded to in the writings of the time. 


the continent, and both are said to have been burnt, at Rome, for witchcraft. 


I., of Percy’s Reliques. 6 Dey, or dairy. 


to have a love of that colour, methinks, Samson had 
small reason for it. He, surely, affecied her for her wit. 

Moth. Tt was so, sir, for she had a green wit. 

Arm. My love is most immaculate white and red. 

Moth. Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked 
under such colours. 

Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 

Moth. My father’s wit, and my mother’s tongue, 
assist me | / 

Arm. Sweet invocation of a child; most pretty, and 
poetical? ! 

Moth. If she be made of white and red, 

Her faults will ne’er be known ; 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale white shoWn: 
Then, if she fear, or be to blame, 
By this you shall not know; 
For still her cheeks possess the sae, 
Which native she doth owe*. 
A dangerous rhyme, master, against the reason of 
white and red. 

Arm. Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and 
the Beggar ?® 

Moth. The world was very guilty of such a ballad 
some three ages since, but, I think, now ’t is not to be 
found; or, if it were, it would neither serve for the 
writing, nor the tune. 

Arm. I will have that subject newly writ o’er, that I 
may example my digression by some mighty precedent. 
Boy, I do love that country girl, that I took in the park 
with the rational hind Costard: she deserves well. 

Moth. [Aside.| To be whipped; and yet a better 
love than my master. 

Arm. Sing, boy: my spirit grows heavy in love. 

Moth. And that’s great marvel, loving a lght 
wench. 

Arm. I say, sing. 

Moth. Forbear, till this company be past. 

[Enter Dutt, Cosrarp, and JaQqueNETTA. 
dull. Sir, the duke’s pleasure is, that you keep Cos- 
tard safe: and you must let him take no delight, nor 
no penance; but a’ must fast three days a week. For 
this damsel, I must keep her at the park; she is 
allowed for the day®-woman. Fare you well. 

Arm. I do betray myself with blushing.—Maid. 

Jaq. Man. 

Arm. I will visit thee at the lodge. 

Jaq. That ’s hereby. 

Arm. I know where it is situate. 

Jaq. Lord, how wise you are! 

Arm. 1 will tell thee wonders. 

Jaq. With that face ? 

Arm. I love thee. 

Jaq. So I heard you say. 

Arm. And so farewell. 

Jaq. Fair weather after you. 

Dull. Come, Jaquenetta, away. 

[Exeunt Dui and JaquEeNeTTA, 

Arm, Villain, thou shalt fast for thy offences, ere 
thou be pardoned. 

Cost. Well, sir, I hope, when I do it, I shall do it 
on a full stomach. 

Arm. Thou shalt be heavily punished. 

Cost. [am more bound to you than your fellows, 
for they are but lightly rewarded. 

Arm. Take away this villain: shut him up. 

Moth. Come, you transgressing slaye: away ! 


2 Bankes’ horse, Marocco, exhibited in London about the close.of the sixteenth cen- 
He is said to have ascended St. Paul’s steeple. 


Bankes took his horse to 


3 pathetical: in f.e. + Possess. 5 It is printed in Vol, 
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Cost. Let me not be pent up, sir: I will fast, being 
loose. : 

Moth. No, sir; that were fast and loose: thou shalt 
to prison. ‘ 

Cost. Well, if ever I do see the merry days of deso- 
lation that I have seen, some shall see— 

Moth. What shall some see ? 

Cost. Nay nothing, master Moth, but what they look 
upon. It is not for prisoners to be too silent in their 
words; and therefore I will say nothing: I thank God 
I have as little patience as another man, and therefore 
I can be quiet. [Exeunt Motu and Cosrarp. 

Arm. I do affect the very ground, which is base, 
where her shoe, which is baser, guided by her foot, 
which is bas@st, doth tread. I shall be forsworn, (which 


SCENE I.—Another part of the Park. A Pavilion 


and Tents at a distance. 


Enter the Princess of France, Rosattne, Marta, 
Karuaring, Bovet, Lords, and other Attendants. 


Boyet. Now, madam, summon up your clearest? 
spirits. 
Consider whom the king your father sends, 
To whom he sends, and what’s his embassy: 
Yourself, held precious in the world’s esteem, 
To parley with the sole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
Matchless Navarre; the plea of no less weight 
Than Aquitain, a dowry for a queen. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When she did starve the general -world beside. 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 
Prin. Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean, 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise : 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 
Not utter’d by base sale of chapmen’s tongues. 
I am less proud to hear you tell my worth, 
Than you much willing to be counted wise 
In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 
But now to task the tasker—Good Boyet, 
You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 
Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
Till painful study shall out-wear three years, 
No woman may approach his silent court: _ 
Therefore to us seem’th it a needful course, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates, : 
To know his pleasure ; and in that behalf, 
Bold of your worthiness, we single you 
As our best moving fair solicitor. 
Tell him, the daughter of the king of France. 
On serious business, craving quick despatch, 
Importunes personal conference with his grace. 
Haste, signify so much; while we attend, 
Like humble-visag’d suitors, his high will. 
Boyet. Proud of employment, willingly I go. [ Exit. 
Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours is so.— 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke ? 
1 Lord. Longaville is one. 
Prin. ~ Know you the man? 
Mar. 1 know him, madam: at a marriage feast, 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 


lmanager: inf.e. 2sonneteer: inf e. 


The folio has: sonnet. 


is a, great argument of falsehood) if I love; and how 
can that-be true love, which is falsely attempted? Love 
is a familiar; love is a devil: there is no evil angel but 
love. Yet was Samson so tempted, and he had an 
excellent strength: yet was Solomon so seduced, and 
he had a very good wit. Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard 
for Hercules’ clab, and therefore too much odds for a 
Spaniard’s rapier. The first and second cause will not 
serve my turn; the passado he respects not, the duello 
he regards not: his disgrace is to be called boy, but 
his glory is, to subdue men, Adieu, valour ! rust, rapier ! 
be still? drum! for your armiger’ is in love 3. Yea, he 
loveth. Assist me some extemporal god of rhyme, for, 
Tam sure, I shall turn sonnet-maker.? Devise wit, write 
pen, for | am for whole volumes in folio. [Exit. 


AGW ITs 


Of Jaques Falconbridge, solemnized 
In Normandy, saw I this Longaville. 
A man of sovereign parts he is esteem’d ; 
Well fitted in the arts; glorious in arms: 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well, 
The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss, 
If virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil, 
Is a sharp wit match’d with too blunt a will; 
Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still wills 
It should none spare that come within his power. 
Prin. Some merry mocking lord, belike ; is ’t so? 
Mar. They say so most that most his humours know. 
Prin. Such short-liy’d wits do wither as they grow. 
Who are.the rest? 
Kath. The young Dumaine, a well-accomplished 
youth, 
Of all that virtue love for virtue lov’d: 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill, 
For he hath wit to make an ill shape good, 
And shape to win grace though he had no wit. 
I saw him at the Duke Alencon’s once; 
And much too little of that good I saw 
Is my report to his*great worthiness. 
Ros. Another of these students at that time 
Was there with him: if I have heard a truth, 
Biron they call him; but amerrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished, 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 
Prin. God bless my ladies! are they all in love, 
That every one her own hath garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise ? 
Lord. Here comes Boyet. 
Re-enter BovEt. 
Prin. Now, what admittance, lord? 
Boyet. Navarre had notice of your fair approach ; 
And he, and his competitors in oath, 
Were all address’d to meet you, gentle lady, 
Before [came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 
He rather means to lodge you in the field, 
Like one that comes here to besiege his court, 
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Than seek a dispensation for his oath, 

To let. you enter his unpeopled house. 

Here comes Navarre. [The ladies mask. 
Enter Kixc, Loncavitir, Dumarng, Biron, and 
Attendants. 

King. Fair princess, welcome to the court of Na- 

varre. 

Prin. Fair, I give you back again; and welcome I 
have not yet: the roof of this court is too high to be 
yours, and welcome to the wide? fields too base to be 
mine. 

King. You shall be weleome, madam, to my court. 
Prin. ( will be welcome then. Conduct me thither. 
King. Hear me, dear lady: I have sworn an oath. 
Prin. Our lady help my lord! he ’ll be forsworn. 
King. Not for the world, fair madam, by my will, 
Prin. Why, will shall break it ; will, and nothing else. 
King. Your ladyship is ignorant what it is. 

Prin. Were my lord so, his ignorance were wise, 
Where now his knowledge must prove ignorance. 

I hear your grace hath sworn out house-keeping : 

’T is deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord, 

And sin to break it. 

But pardon me, I am too sudden-bold : 

To-teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. 

Vouchsafe to read the, purpose of my coming, 

And suddenly resolve me in my suit. [Gives a paper. 
King. Madam, I will, if suddenly I may. [Reads.? 
Prin. You will the sooner that I were away, 

For you ’ll prove perjur’d, if you make me stay. 
Biron. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 
Ros. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 
Biron. I know you did. 


Ros. How needless was it, then, 
To ask the question ? 
Biron. You must not be so quick. 


Ros. ’T is ‘long of you, that. spur me with such 

questions. : 

Biron. Your wit’s too hot, #t speeds too fast, ’t will 

tire. 

Ros. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 

Biron. What time o’ day? 

Ros. Tie hour that fools should ask. 

Biron. Now fair befal your mask ! 

Ros. Fair fall the face it covers! 

Biron. And send you many lovers! 

Ros. Amen, so you be none. 

Biron. Nay, then will T begone. 

King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 
The payment of a hundred thousand crowns; 
Being but the one half of an entire sum, 
Disbursed by my father in his wars. 

But say, that he, or we, (as neither have) 
Receiv’d that sum, yet there remains unpaid 

A hundred thousand more ; in surety of the which, 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us, 

Although not valued to the money’s worth. 

If, then, the king your father will restore 

But that one half which is unsatisfied, 

We will give up our right in Aquitain, 

And ‘hold fair friendship with his majesty. 

But that, it seems, he little purposeth, 

For here he doth demand to have repaid 

An hundred thousand crowns; and not demands, 
On payment of a hundred thousand crowns, 

To have his title live in Aquitain ; 

Which we much rather had depart? withal, 

And have the money by our father lent, 


1 Some mod. eds. read: wild. 2Notinf.e. 


f.e.. § Non point: Fr. J Retiring: inf.e. 89% Notinf. e. 


3 Part and depart were used indifferently. *So the quarto; the folio: in. 


Than Aquitain, so gelded as it is. 

Dear princess, were not his requests so far 

From reason’s yielding, your fair self should make 
A yielding, ’gainst some reason in my breast, 

And go well satisfied to France again. 

Prin. You do the king my father too much wrong, 
And wrong the reputation of your name, 

Tn so unseeming to confess receipt 
Of that which hath so faithfully been paid. 

King. I do protest I never heard of it; 
And, if you prove it, 1’ll repay it back, 

Or yield up Aquitain. 

Prin. We arrest your word. 
Boyet, you can produce acquittances 
For such a sum from special officers 
Of Charles his father. 

King. Satisfy me so. 

Boyet. So please your grace, the packet is not come, 
Where that and other specialties are bound: 
To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 

King. It shall suffice me: at which interview, 

All liberal reason I will yield unto. 

Mean time, receive such welcome at my hand, 

As honour, without breach of honour, may 

Make tender of to thy true worthiness. 

You may not come, fair princess, within* my gates; 
But here without you shall be so receiv’d, 

As you shall deem yourself lodg’d in my heart, 
Though so denied free’ harbour in my house. 

Your own good thoughts excuse me, and farewell: 
To-morrow shall we visit you again. 

Prin. Sweet health and fair desires consort your 

grace! 

King. Thy own wish wish I thee in every place! 

[Exeunt Kine and his train. 

Biron. Lady, I will commend you to mine own heart. 

Ros. Pray you, do my commendations; I would be 
glad to see it. 

Biron. 1 would, you heard it groan. 

Ros. Is the fool sick ? 

Biron. Sick at the heart. 

Ros, Alack! let it blood. 

Biron. Would that do it good ? 

Ros. My physie says ay. 

Biron. Will you prick ’t with your eye? 

Ros. No point,’ with my knife. 

Biron. Now, God save thy life. 

Ros. And yours from long living, 

Biron. I cannot stay thanksgiving. [Stands back." 

Dum. Sir, I pray you, a word. What lady is that 

same ? [Coming forward 

Boyet. The heir of Alengon, Rosaline her name. 

Dum. A gallant lady. Monsieur, fare you well. 

[ Exit. 

Long. 1 beseech you a word. What is she in the 

white ? [Coming forward.° 

Boyet. A woman sometimes, an you saw her in the 

light, 

Long. Perchance, light in the light. 

name, 

Boyet. She hath but one for herself; to desire that, 

Were a shame. 

Long. Pray you, sir, whose daughter ? 

Boyet. Her mother’s, I have heard. 

Long. God’s tiessing on your beard ! 

Boyet. Good sir, be not offended. 

She is an heir of Falconbridge: 

Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 


I desire her 


§ fair: in 
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She is a most sweet lady. 


Boyet. Not unlike, sir: that may be. [Exit Lone. 
Biron. What’s her name, in the cap? 

[Coming forward.’ 
Boyet. Katharine, by good hap. 
Biron. Is she wedded, or no? 
Boyet. To her will, sir, or so. 
Biron. O! you are welcome, sir. Adieu. 


Farewell to me, sir, and weleome to you. 
[Exit Brron.—Ladies unmask. 
Mar. That last is Biron, the merry mad-cap lord: 
Not a word with him but a jest. 
Boyet. And every jest but a word. 
Prin. It was well done of you to take him at his word. 
Boyet. | was as willing to grapple, as he was to board. 
Mar. Two hot sheers, marry! 
Boyet. And wherefore not ships ? 
Nosheep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on your lips. 
Mar. You sheep, and I pasture: shall that finish 
the jest? 
Boyet. So you grant pasture for me. 
[Offering to kiss her. 
Mar. Not so, gentle beast. 
My lips are no common, though several? they be. 
Boyet. Belonging to whom ? 
Mar. To my fortunes and me. 
Prin. Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles, 
agree. 
This civil war of wits were much better used 
On Navarre and his book-men, for here ’t is abused. 
Boyet. If my observation, (which very seldom lies,) 
By the heart’s still rhetoric, disclosed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 
Prin. With what ? 
Boyet. With that which we lovers entitle, affected. 


Boyet. 


Prin. Your reason ? 
Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did make their retire 

To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire: 

His heart, like an agate, with your print impressed, 

Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed : 

His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, 

Did stumble with haste in his eye-sight to be: 

All senses to that-sense did make their repair, 

To feel only looking on fairest of fair. 

Methought, all his senses were lock’d in his eye, 

As jewels in erystal for some prince to buy ; 

Who, tend’ring their own worth, from where’ they were 

glass’d, 

Did point you to buy them, along as you pass’d. 

His face’s own margin did quote such amazes, 

That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes, 

I’ll give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 

An you give him for my sake but one loving kiss. 
Prin. Come to our pavilion: Boyet is dispos’d— 
Boyet. But to speak that in words, which his eye 

hath disclos’d. 

I only have made a mouth of his eye, 

By adding a tongue, which I know will not lie. 

Ros. Thou art an old love-monger, and speak’st 
skilfully. ‘ 
Mar. He is Cupid’s grandfather, and learns news of 


him. 
‘ Ros. Then was Venus like her mother, for her father 
is but grim. . 


Boyet. Do you hear, my mad wenches ? 

Mar. No. 

Boyet. What then, do you see? 
Ros. Ay, our way to be gone. 


Boyet. You are too hard for me. [Exeunt. 


A Gal 


SCENE I.—Another part of the Same. 


Enter Anmapo and Motu. 
Sone. See, my love.* 
Arm. Warble, child: make passionate my sense of 
hearing. 

Moth. Concolinel. (Amato bene.)* [ Singing. 

Arm. Sweet air !—Go, tenderness of years : take this 
key, give enlargement to the swain, bring him festi- 
nately hither; I must employ him in a letter to my 
love. 

Moth. Master, will you win your love with a French 

brawl’ ? 

Arm. How meanest thou ? brawling in French ? 

Moth. No, my complete master; but to jig off a 
tune at the tongue’s end, canary’ to it with your feet, 
humour it with turning up your eyelids ; sigh a note, 
and sing a note ; sometime through the throat, as if you 
swallowed love with singing love: sometime through 
the nose, as if you snuffed up love by smelling love ; 
with your hat penthouse-like, o’er the shop of your 
eyes ; with your arms crossed on your thin belly’s doub- 
let, like a rabbit on a spit ; or your hands in your pocket, 
like a man after the old painting; and keep not too 
long in one tune, but a snip and away. These are 


1 Not in f. e. 
the folio has: whence. * 5 Not in f. e. 


on, till all had had their share. 


Tk 


complements, these are humours; these betray nice 
wenches, that, would be betrayed without these, and 
make them men of-note, (do you note, men?) that most 
are affected to these. 

Arm. How hast thou purchased this experience ? 

Moth. By my pain® of observation. 

Arm. But O,—but O,— 

Moth. The hobby-horse is forgot. 

Arm. Callest thou my love hobby-horse ? 

Moth. No, master; the hobby-horse is but a colt, 
and your love, perhaps, a hackney. But have you for- 
got your love? 

Arm. Almost I had. 

Moth. Negligent student ! learn her by heart. 

Arm. By heart, and in heart, boy. 

Moth. And out of heart, master: all those three I 

will prove. ; 

Arm. What wilt thou prove? 

Moth. A man, if I live: and this, by, in, and ygith- 
out, upon the instant: by heart you love her, because 
your heart cannot come by her ; in heart you love her, 
because your heart is in love with her ; and out of heart 
you love her, being out of heart that you cannot enjoy 
her. 

Arm. I am all these three. 


1 ; 2:A play upon the legal meaning of the words common, unenclosed land ; and several, that which is private property. 
Severell, is said by Dr. James, to have in Warwickshire, the local meaning of belonging to a few proprietors in common. 
: ‘ 6 Fr. Branle; a dance in which the 
kissed in turn all of the opposite sex to themselves, then took their places in the circle, 
7 The name of a lively, grotesque dance. 


3 So the quarto ; 
parties joined hands and danced around a couple, who 
and were succeeded by a second couple, and so 


8f.e.: penny. The original word of the folio is pense, 
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Moth. And three times as much more, and yet 
nothing at all. 

Arm. Fetch hither the swain: he must carry me a 
letter. 

Moth. A messenger’ well sympathised: a horse to 
be ambassador for an ass. 

Arm. Ha, ha! what sayest thou ? 

Moth. Marry, sir, you must send the ass upon the 
horse, for he is very slow-gaited : but I go. 

Arm. The way is but short. Away ! 

Moth. As swift as lead, sir. 

Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow ? 

Moth. Minime, honest master ; or rather, master, no. 

Arm. I say, lead is slow. 

Moth. You are too swift, sir, to say so: 
Is that lead slow which is fir’d from a gun? 

Arm. Sweet smoke of rhetoric ! 

He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that’s he — 
I shoot thee at the swain. o 
Moth. Thump then, and I flee. [Evzit. 
Arm. A most acute juvenal; voluble and fair? of 
grace ! 
By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in thy face: 
Moist-eyed* melancholy, valour gives thee place. 
My herald is return’d. 
Re-enter Motu with Costarp. 

Moth. A wonder, master ! here’s a Costard* broken 

in. a shin. 

Arm. Some enigma, some riddle : come,—thy Penvoy; 

—begin. 

Cost. No egma. no riddle, no Venvoy! no salve in 
them all,* sir: O, sir, plantain, a plain plantain! no 
Venvoy, no envoy: no salve, sir, but a plantain. 

Arm. By virtue, thou enforcest laughter ; thy silly 
thought, my spleen; the heaving of my lungs provokes 
me to ridiculous smiling. O, pardon me, my stars ! 
Doth the inconsiderate take salve for Venvoy, and the 
word Venvoy for a salve ? 

Moth. Do the wise think them other? is not Venvoy 
a salve ?® 

Arm. No, page: it is an epilogue, or discourse, to 

make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been sain. 
I will example it : 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three. 
There ’s the moral: now the envoy. 
Moth. I will add the envoy. Say the moral again. 
Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three. 
Moth. Until the goose came out of door, 
And stay’d the odds by making’ four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow with 
my Penvoy. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three. 
Arm. Until the goose came out of door, 
Staying the odds by making four. 
A good Penvoy.® 
Moth. Ending in the goose ; would you desire more ? 
Cost. -The boy hath sold him a bargain,’ a goose, 
that’s flat — 
Sir, your pennyworth is good, an your goose be fat.— 


1 message : inf. e. 
text. 


2free: inf.e. 3 most rude: inf. e. 


6 A play on the Latin salutation, salve. Tadding: inf. e. 


cheating game, p 


‘Three women and a goose make a market.” 12 13 14.Not in ioe 
Nts. Dream, where Thisde calls Pyramus, “‘ most lovely Jew.” 


* Head. 
8 f.e. give this line as well as the next to Moth. 
gain, says Capell, consisted in drawing a person in, by some stratagem, to proclaim himself a fool by his own lips—Knight. 

layed with a stick anda belt or string. so arranged that a spectator would think he could make the latter fast by placing 
a stick through its intricate folds, whereas the operator could detach it at once.—Halliwell’s Glossary. 


17.A species of tape. 


To sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast and loose :!® 

Let me see, a fat l’envoy ; ay, that’s a fat goose. | 

Arm. Come hither, come hither. How did this ar- 
gument begin ? 

Moth. By saying that a Costard was broken in a shin, 
Then call’d you for the Penvoy. 

Cost. True, and I for a plantain: thus came your 

argument in ; 
Then the boy’s fat envoy, the goose that you bought, 
And he ended the market.2! 

Arm. But tell me ; how was there a Costard broken | 
in a shin? | 

Moth. I will tell you sensibly. 

Cost. Thou hast no feeling of it, Moth : I will speak | 
that Penvoy. | 
I, Costard, running out, that was safely within, 

Fell over the threshold, and broke my shin. 

Arm. We will talk no more of this matter. 

Cost. Till there be more matter in the shin. 

Arm. Sirrah Costard, marry,'? I will enfranchise 
thee. 

Cost. O! marry me to one Frances ?—I smell some 
Penvoy, some goose, in this. 

Arm. By my sweet soul, I mean, setting thee at. 
liberty, enfreedoming thy person: thou wert immured, 
restrained, captivated, bound. 

Cost. True, true; and now you will be my purgation, 
and let me be loose. 

Arm. I give thee thy liberty, set thee free!? from 
durance ; and, in lieu thereof, impose on thee nothing 
but this : bear this significant [Giving a letter.]'* to the 
country maid Jaquenetta. There isremuneration ; for 
the best ward of mine honour is rewarding my depen- 
dents. Moth, follow. [ Exit. 

Moth. Like the sequel, I.—Signior Costard, adieu. 

[ Exit. 

Cost. My sweet ounee of man’s flesh ! my incony? 

Jew? !_— 
Now will I look to his remuneration. Remuneration! 
O! that’s the Latin word for three farthings: three 
farthings, remuneration.—‘‘ What’s the price of this 
inkle'’ ? A penny.—No, I’ll give you a remuneration :” 
why, it carries it—Remuneration !—why, it is a fairer 
name than French crown. I will never buy and sell 
out of this word. 


Enter Biron. 
Biron. O, my good knave Costard! exceedingly 
well met. 
Cost. Pray you, sir, how much carnation ribbon may 
a man buy for a remuneration ? 
Biron. What is a remuneration ? 
Cost. Marry, sir, half-penny farthing. [Showing it. 
Biron. O! why then, three-farthing-worth of silk. 
Cost. I thank your worship. God be wi’ you. 
Biron. O, stay, slave! I must employ thee: 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I shall entreat. 
Cost. When would you have it done, sir? 
Biron. O! this afternoon. 
Cost. Well, I will do it, sir. Fare you well. 
Biron. O! thou knowest not what it is. 
Cost. I shall know, sir, when I have done it. 
Biron. Why, villain, thou must know first. 
Cost. I will come to your worship to-morrow morning. 


Tyrwhitt, also suggested the word in the 
9 Selling a bar- 
10 4 


5 the male: inf. e. 


ll An allusion to a proverb— 
16 Used as a term of endearment ; also in Mid. Sum. 


5 Sweet, pretty. 
5 18 Not in f. e, 


i] 
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Biron. It must be done this afternoon. Hark, slave, 


It is but this. — 

The princess comes to hunt here in thé park, 

And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 

When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 

| And Rosaline they call her: ask for her, 

And to her white hand see thou do commend 

This scal’d-up counsel. There’s thy euerdon: go. 

[Gives him money. 

Cost. Guerdon.—O, sweet guerdon! better than 

/ remuneration ; eleven-pence farthing better Most 

sweet guerdon !—I will do it, sir, in print?—Guerdon 

—remuneration ! [ Ext. 
Biron. O!—And I, forsooth, in love! I, that have 

been love’s whip ; 

A very beadle to a humorous sigh : 

| A critic, nay, a night-watch constable, 

A domineering pedant o’er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal so magnificent ! 

This whimpled*, whining, purblind, wayward boy ; 

This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 

Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 


Th’ anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 


Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, 

Dread prince of plackets, king of eod-pieces, 
Sole imperator, and great general 

Of trotting paritors,‘ (O my little heart !) 

And I to be a corporal of his field, 

And wear his colours like a tumbler’s hoop ! 
What? Ilove! Isue! I seek a wife ! 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 

And never going aright ; being a wateh, 

But being watch’d that it may still go right? 
Nay, to be perjur’d, which is worst of all ; 
And, among three, to love the worst of all ; 

A witty® wanton with a velvet brow, 

With two pitch balls stuek in her face for eyes ; 
Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed, 
Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard 
And I to. sigh for her! to watch for her ! 


To pray for her! Go io; it is a plague ) 


That Cupid will impose for my neglect 
Of his almighty dreadful little might. 
Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, and groan: 
Some men must love my lady, and some Joan. [Ev#. 


. 


| ACT 


SCENE [.—<Another part of the Same. 


Enter the Princess, Rosatine, Maria, KATHARINE, 
| Boyer, Lords, Attendants, and a Forester. 

| Prin. Was that the king, that spurr’d his horse so hard 
| Against the steep uprising of the hill? 

|  Boyet. | know not; but, I think, it was not he. 

| Prin. Whoe’er a’ was, a’ show’d a mounting mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we shall have our despatch ; 

On Saturday we will return to France.— 

Then forester, my friend, where is the bush, 

| That we must stand and play the murderer in ?° 

| For. Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; 

A stand where you may make the fairest shoot. 

Prin. \ thank my beauty. I am fair that shoot; 
And thereupon thou speak’st the fairest shoot. 

For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not so. 
| Prin. What, what? first praise me, and again say, no ? 
| O, short-liv’d pride! Not fair? alack for woe ! 

For, Yes, madam, fair. 

Prin. Nay, never paint me now: 
Where fair is not, praise eannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glass, take this for telling true. 

[| Giwing him money. 
Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 

For. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 

Prin. See, see! my beauty will be say’d by merit. 
O heresy in faith,’ fit for these days ! 

A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise. — 
| But come, the bow :—now mercy goes to kill, 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. 
| Thus will [ save my credit in the shoot: 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do’t; 
| If wounding, then it was to show my skill, 
That more for praise than purpose meant to kill. 
And, out of question, so it is sometimes : 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes, 


| 1A tract published in 1598, “ A Health to the gentlemanly profession of Serving-Men,” has a story of a servant who got a remunera- 
| tton of three farthings from one of his master’s guests, and a guerdon of a shilling from another. 
poses ofthe ecclesiastical court, who carried out citations, often, of course, for offences instigated by 

Shooting deer, with the cross-bow, was a fayourite amusement of ladies of rank, in Shakespeare’s time. 


goodeven. 9% Notinf.e. 19 Carve. MNotinf.e. 


Lvs 


When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart 5 
As I for praise alone now seek to spill 
The poor deer’s blood, that my heart means no ill. 
Boyet. Do not curst wives hold that self-sovereignty 
Only for praise’ sake, when they strive to be 
Lords o’er their lords ? 
Prin. Only for praise ; and praise we may afford 
To any lady that subdues a lord. 
Enter CosTarv. 
Pyin. Here comes a member of the commonwealth. 
Cost. God dig-you-den® all. Pray you, which is the 
head lady ? 
Prin. Thou shalt know her, fellow, by the rest that 
have no heads. 
Cost. Which is the greatest lady, the highest? 
Prin. The thickest, and the tallest. 
Cost. The thickest, and the tallest? it is so; truth 
is truth. 
An your waist, mistress, were as slender as my wit, 
One o’ these maids’ girdles for your waist should be fit. 
Are not you the chief woman? you are the thickest here. 
Prin. What’s your will, sir? what’s your will? 
Cost. I have a letter, from monsieur Biron to one 
lady Rosaline. [Giving at.* 
Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter! he ’s a good friend 
of mine. 
Stand aside, good bearer —Boyet, 
Break up’® this capon. [ Handing tt to him. 
Boyet. I am bound to serve.— 
This letter is mistook; it importeth none here: 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 
Prin. We will read it, I swear. 
Break the neck of the wax, and every one give ear. 
Boyet. [Reads.] “By heaven, that thou art fair, is 
most infallible; true, that thou art beauteous; truth 


you can carve ; 


itself, that thou art lovely. More fairer than fair, 


2 Exactly.’ 3 Veiled. *Apparitors; 
“Dan Cupid.” 5 whitely: inf.e. 
Tfair: ip fie. § Give you 


sinensis 
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beautiful than beauteous, truer than truth itself, have | 
commiseration on thy heroical vassal! The magnani- 
mous and most illustrate king Cophetua set eye upon 


the pernicious and indubitate beggar Penelophon ; | 


and he it was that might rightly say, vent, vidi, vict ; 
which to anatomize in the vulgar, (0 base and ob- 
scure vulgar !) wedelicet, he came, saw, and overcame: 
he came, one; saw, two3 overcame, three. Who 
came? the king; WwW hy did he come ? to see; Why did 
he see? to overcome ; ; To whom came he? to the 
beggar ; What saw he? the beggar; Whom overcame 
he? th re beggar. The conclusion is victory : on whose 
side? the kimg’s s: the captive is enriched: on whose 
side? the beggar’s. The catastrophe is a nuptial: on 
whose side? the king’s ?—no, on ‘both in one, or one 
in both. I am the king, for 80 stands the comparison ; 
thou the beggar, for so witnesseth thy lowliness. Shall 
Y command thy love? I may. Shall I enforee thy 
love? I could. Shail I entreat thy love? I will. 
What shalt thou exchange for rags? robes; for tittles ? 
titles; for thyself? me. Thus, expecting ‘th Ly nO j 
profane my lips on thy foot, my eyes on thy picture 
and my heart on thy every part. 
“Thine, in the dearest design of industry, 
“Don ApRIANO DE Armano.” 
“Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar 
’Gainst thee, thou jamb, that standest as his prey: 
Submissive fall his princely feet before, 
And he from forage will incline to play : 5 
But if thou strive, poor soul, what art thou then? 
Food for his rage, ‘repasture for his den.” 
Prin. What plume of feathers is he that indited 
this letter? 
What vane? what weather-cock? did you ever hear 
better ? 
Boyet. [am much deceiv’d, but I remember the style. 
Prin. Else your memory is bad, going o’er it erewhile. 
Boyet. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here 
in court ; 
A phantasm, a Monarcho,? and one that makes sport 
To the prince, and his book-mates. 


Prin. Thou, fellow, a word. 
Who gave thee this letter? 
Cost. [ told you; my lord. 


Prin. To whom shouldst thou give it? 

Cost. From. my lord to my lady. 

Prin. From which jord, to which lady? 

Cost. From my lord Biron, a good master of mine, 
To a lady of France, that he call’d Rosaline. 

Prin. Thou hast mistaken his letter —Come, lords, 

away. 

Here, sweet, put up this: 


7t will be thine another day. 
|Exeunt Princess and Train. 
Boyet. Who is the suitor ? who is the suitor ?° 
Ros. Shall I teach you to know ? 
Boyet. Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Ros. Why, she that bears the bow. 
Pe put off! 

Boyet. My lady goes to kill horns ; but if thou marry, 
Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miscarry. 
Finely put on? 

Ros. Well then, I am the shooter. 

Boyet. And who is your deer? 

Ros. If we choose by the horns, yourself: come 
not near. 


1 These verses are usually given to Boyet, as his own, instead of being an appendage to Armado’s epistle. 
“quite renounst his natnrall English accents and gestures, and wrested 


according to Nash, (Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1596.) 
himself wholly to the Italian puntilios.” 
ed the title of Monarcho. 
terms in archery ; the clout or pin, held up the mark aimed at. 


years old. 9% A stag two years old. 


| When it comes 


He asserted himself to be sovereign of the world, 
3A play upon shooter and suitor, showing that the pronuncia i of the i was similar 
5 This line is not in f. e. 


Finely put on, indeed !— 
Mar. You still wrangle with her, 
strikes at the brow. 
Boyet. But she herself is hit lower. 
hernow? 
Ros. Shall I come upon thee with an old saying, 


Boyet, and she 


Have I hit | 


that was a man when king Pepin of France was 2 | 


little boy, as touching the hit it? 

Boyet. So I may answe 
was a woman when queen Guinever of Britain was 2 
little wench, as touching the hit it. 


Ros. Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit tt, 
Thou canst not hit it, my cood mai. 
Boyet. An I cannot, cannot, cannot, 


Ant cannot, eaether can. 


{Exeunt Ros. and Karn. | 


Cost. By my troth, most pleasant: how both did 
fit it ! 

Mar. A mark marvellous well shot, for they both 
did hit it. 

Boyet. A mark! O! mark but t 
says my lady. 


hat mark: a mark, 


x thee with one as old, that 


Let the mark have a prick in’t, to mete at, if it | 


may be. 
Mar. Wide o’ the bow hand: i’ faith, your hand is out. 
Coast. Indeed, a? must shoot ne carer, or he’il ne’er 
hit the clea: 
Boyet. An if my 
hand is in. 
Cost. Then will she get the upshot by eleaving the pin.* 


Mar. Come, come, you talk greasily; your lips) 
grow foul. | 
Cost. She’s too hard for you at pricks, sir: chal- 


ate her to bowl. 
Boyet. I fear too much rub xing. Good night, my 
good owl. ae Boyet and te 
Cost. By my soul, a swain! a ipod simple clown J 
Lord, lord ! how the ladies ana { have 
O’ my troth, most sweet jes 
89 smoo 
Were, so fit. 
Armado o’ the one side,—O, a most dainty man ! 
To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan! 
To see him kiss his hand! and how most sweetly a’ 
will swear ; 
Looking babies 1 in her ey es, his passion to declare.® 


othly off, so obscenely, 


And his page o’ t? other side, that handful of small* wit! | 


Ah, heavens, it is a most pathetical nit | 
Sola, sola! [Shouting within. 
| Exit Cosrarp. 


SCENE il.—The Same. 
Enter Hotorernes, Sir NarHanrer, and Dury. 

Nath. Very reverend sport, truly; and done in the 
testimony of a good conscience. 

Hol. The deer was, as you know, sanguts,—in 
blood ; ripe as the pomewater,” who now hangeth like 

a, jewel in the ear of calo, —the sky, the welkin, the 
ae and anon falleth lke a crab, on the face of 
terra,—the soil, the land, the earth. 

Nath. Traly, master Holofernes, 
sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least: 
|) assure ye, it Ww as a buck of the first head.® 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, haud credo. 

Dull. ’T was not a haud credo, ’t was a pricket.° 


but, sir, 


2 An Englishman, who, 
and from this * phantastick | humor” obtain- 
4 Clout and pin, 
8 4 stag five 


6Notinfe. 7.4 kind of apple. 


hand be out, then belike your | 


the epithets are | 


, put him down ! | 
sts! most incony vulgar wit ! | 
as it | 


| And raught® not to five weeks, when he came to five- 


| holds in the exchange. 


| ignorant, I have call’d the deer the princess kill’d, a 
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Hol. Most barbarous intimation! yet a kind of 
insinuation, as it were, in via, in way of explication ; 
facere, as it were, replication, or, rather, ostentare, to 
show, as it were, his inclination,—after his undressed, 
unpolished, uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or rather 
unlettered, or, ratherest, unconfirmed fashion,—to in- 
sert again my haud credo for a deer. 
Dull. I said, the deer was not a haud eredo: ’t was 
a pricket. 
Hol. Twice sod simplicity, b¢s coctus !— 
O, thou monster ignorance, how deformed dost thou 
look ! 
Nath. Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book ; 
He hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink: 
His intellect is not replenished ; he is only an animal 
not to think,’ 
Only sensible in the duller parts? ; 
plants 
Ave set before us, that we thankful should be 
Which we, having? taste and feeling, are for those 
parts that do fructify in us more than he: 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiscreet, 
or a fool, 
So, were there a patch set on learning, to set him in a 
school : 
But, omne bene, say 1; being of an old father’s mind, 
Many ean brook the weather, that love not the wind. 
Dull. You two are book men : can you tell by your wit, 
What was a month old at Cain’s birth, that’s not five 
weeks old as yet? 
Hol. Doctissimé,* good man Dull; Dictynna, good 
man Dull. 
Dull, What is Dictynna ? 
Nath. A title to Phebe, to Luna, to the moon. 
Hol. The moon was a month old when Adam was 
no more ; 


om 


and such barren 


score. 
The allusion holds in the exchange. 

Dull. ’T is true indeed: the collusion holds in the 
exchange. 

Hol. God comfort thy capacity! I say, the allusion 

Dull, And I say the pollusion holds in the exchange, 
for the moon is never but a month old; and I say be- 
side. that ’t was a pricket that the prineess kill’d ‘ 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel. will you hear an extemporal 
epitaph on the death of the deer? and, to humour the 


pricket. 
Nath. Perge, good master Holofernes, perge ; so it 
shall please you to abrogate scurrility. 
Fol. I will something affect the letter, for it argues 
facility. [ Reads 
ia al e ig 9 > 4 “ : 
The preyful princess pierc’d and prick’d a pretty pleasing 
pricket ; 

Some say, a sore; but not a sore, till now made sore 
with shooting. 

The dogs cid yell; put to sore, then sorel yumps from 
thicket ; 

Or pricket sore, or else sorel ; the people fall a hooting. 
If sore be sore, then l to sore makes fifty sores ; O sore Ll! 
Of one sore Tan hundred make, by adding but one more l. 
Nath. A rare talent ! : 
Duil. If a talent be a claw,® look how he claws him 


Hol. This is a gift that I Lave, simple, simple; a 
foolish extravagant spirit, full cf forms, figures, shapes, 
objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, revolutions: 
these are begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished 
in the womb of pia mater, and delivered upon the 
mellowing of occasion. But the gift is good in those 
in whom it is aeute, and I am thankful for it. 
Nath. Sir, I praise the Lord for you, and so may my 
parishioners ; for their sons are well tutored by you, 
and their daughters profit very greatly under you: you 
are a good member of the commonwealth. 
Hol. Mehercle! if their sons be ingenious, they shall 
want no instruction: if their daughters be capable, I 
will put it to them; but, vir sapit, qui pauca loquitur. 
A soul feminine saluteth us. 

Enter Jaqguenetra and CosTarD. 
Jag. God give you good morrow, master person.® 
Hol. Master person,—guasi pers-on. An if one 
should be pierced, whieh is the one ? 
Cost. Marry, master schoolmaster, he that is likest 
to a hogshead. 
Hol. Of piercing a hogshead! a good lustre of con- 
ceit in a turf of earth; fire enough for a flint, pearl 
enough for a swine: tis pretty; itis well. 
Jaq. Good master parson, be so good as read me 
this letter: it was given me by Costard, and sent me 
from Don Armado: I beseech you, read it. 
Hol. Fauste, precor gelidé quando pecus omne sub 

umbrda 

Ruminat,—and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan!’ I 
may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice : 
—Venegia, Venegia, 
Chi non te vede, non te pregia.'® 
Old Mantuan! old Mantuan! Who understandeth 
thee not, loves thee not.—Uf?, re, sol, la, mi, fa.—- 
Under pardon, sir, what are the contents? or, rather, 
as Horace says in his—What, my soul, verses? 
Nath. Ay, sir, and very learned. 
Hol. Let me hear a staff, a stanza, a verse: lege, 
domine. 

Nath. If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to 

love ? 

Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed ! 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'l faithful prove ; 

Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osvers 

bowed. 

Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes, 

Where all those pleasures live, that art would com- 

prehend : 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice. 

Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee com- 

mend ; 

All ignorant that soul, that sees thee wathout wonder ; 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire. 
Thy eye Jove’s lightning bears, thy vorce his dreadful 

thunder, : 

Which, not to anger bent, is music, and sweet fire. 
Celestial, as thou art, O! pardon, love, this wrong, 
That sings heaven’s praise with such an earthly 

tongue ! 

Hol. You find not the apostrophes, and so miss the 
accent: let me supervise the canzonet. Here are only 
‘numbers ratified; but, for the elegancy, facility, and 
golden cadence of poesy, caret. Ovidius Naso was the 
Iman: and why, indeed, Naso, but for smelling out the 


| Hees 7 . . ° 
‘odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention? 


with a talent. [ Aside.” 


1% not to think” : 
3 of anuf..e. 


not in f. e. 


4Dictynna: inf.e. 5 Reached. 


2 The whole of this passage, commencing with ‘‘O, thou monster, 

“He is called parson, persona, because by hi Schl Ry A CAS EN i te 

Nantes bere ta age pause by his person the church, which is an invisible body, is represented.”’—Blackstone. 
: logues were translated by George Turberville, 1567. 


| “ 5 . . . ; 
Imitatine™ is nothing: so doth the hound his master 
5 =) 7 


” &c., is printed as prose inf, e. 
8 Parson was sometimes called person. 
° John Baptist 
11jimitari; inf, e. 


7 Not in f. e. 


10 A proverb: quoted in Howell’s Letters. 


SCENE III. 


the ape his keeper, the trained’ horse his rider. But 
damosella, virgin, was this directed to you? 

Jag. Ay, sir, from one Monsieur Biron, one of the 
strange queen’s lords. 

Hol. 1 will overglance the superscript. ‘To the 
snow-white hand of the most beauteous Lady Rosaline.”’ 
I will look again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nomination of the party writing to the person written 
unto: ‘Your ladyship’s, in all desired employment, 
Biron.” Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries 
with the king; and here he -hath framed a letter to a 
sequent of the stranger queen’s, which, accidentally, or 
by the way of progression, hath miscarried.—Trip and 
go, my sweet: deliver this paper into the royal hand 
of the king; it may concern much, Stay not thy com- 
pliment; I forgive thy duty: adicu. 

Jag. Good Costard, go with me.—Sir, God save your 
life ! 

Cost. Have with thee, my girl. 

[Exeunt Cost. and Jaa. 

Nath. Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, 
very religiously; and, as a certain father saith 

Hol. Sir, tell me not of the father; I do fear colour- 
able colours. But, to return to the verses: did they 
please you, sir Nathaniel? 

Nath. Marvellous well for the pen. 

Hol. 1 do dine to-day at the father’s of a certain 
pupil of mine; where, if before repast it shall please 
you to gratify the table with a grace, I will, on my 
privilege I have with the parents of the aforesaid child 
or pupil, undertake your ben venuto; where I will 
prove those verses to be very unlearned, neither savour- 
ing of poetry, wit, nor invention. I beseech your 
society. 

Nath. And thank you too; for society (saith the 
text) is the happiness of life. 

Hol. And, certes, the text most infallibly concludes 
it—Sir, [To Dut,] I do invite you too: you shall not 
say me nay: pauca verba. Away! the gentles are at 
their game, and we will to our recreation. _[Ezeunt. 


@ 
SCENE III.—Another part of the Same. 
Enter Brron, with a paper. 

Biron. The king he is hunting the deer; I am cours- 
ing myself: they have pitch’d a toil?; I am toiling in 
a pitch—pitch that defiles... Defile? a foul word. 
Well, set thee down, sorrow! for so, they say, the fool 
said, and so say I, and I the fool. Well proved, wit! 
By the Lord, this love is as mad as Ajax: it kills sheep; 
it kills me, 1a sheep. Well proved again o’ my side ! 
I will not love; if I do, hang me: 7’ faith, I will not. 
O! but her eye,—by this light, but for her eye, I 
would not love her! yes, for her two eyes. Well, I 
do nothing in the world but lie, and le in my throat. 
By heaven, I do love, and it hath taught me to rhyme, 
and to be melancholy; and here is part of my rhyme, 
and here my melancholy. Well, she hath one o’ my 
sonnets already: the clown bore it, the fool sent it, and 
the lady hath it: sweet clown, sweeter fool, sweetest 
lady! . By the world, I would not care a pin, if the 
other three were in. Here comes one with a paper: 
God give him grace to groan! | Gets up into a tree. 

Enter the Kine, with a paper. 

King. Ay me! 

Biron. | Aside.| Shot, by heaven !—-Proceed, sweet 
Cupid: thou hast thump’d him with thy bird-bolt under 
the left pap—In faith, secrets !— 
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King. [Reads.] So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 
As thine eye-beams, when their fresh rays have smote 
The dew of night? that on my cheeks down flows : 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light ; 
Thou shin’st in every tear that I do weep: 
No drop but as a coach doth carry thee ; 
So ridest thou triumphing in my woe. 
Do but behold the tears that swell in me, 
And they thy glory through my grief will show: 
But do not love thyself ; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glasses, and still make me weep. 
O queen of queens, how far thou dost* excel, 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell. 
How shall she know my griefs? I[’ll drop the paper. 
Sweet leaves, shade folly. Who is he comes here? 
' Enter LoNGAVILLE, with a paper. 
What, Longaville! and reading? listen, ear. 
[Steps aside. 
Biron. [Aside i the tree.]* Now, in thy likeness, one 
more fool appear ! 
Long. Ay me! I am forsworn. 
Biron. [Aside.] Why, he comes in like a perjure, 
wearing papers.® 
King. [Aside.| In love, I hope. Sweet fellowship 
in shame ! 
Biron. [| Aside.] One drunkard loves another of the 
name. 
Long. Am I the first that have been perjur’d so? 
Biron. {Aside.] I could put thee in comfort: not by 
two that Il know. 
Thou makest the triumviry, the corner-cap of society, 
The shape of love’s Tyburn, that hangs up simplicity. 
Long. I fear these stubborn lines lack power to move. 
O sweet Maria, empress’ of my love ! 
These numbers will I tear, and write in prose. 
Biron. [Aside.] O! rhymes are guards’ on wanton 
Cupid’s hose : 
Disfigure not his slop.® 
Long. This same shall go—_ [He reads the sonnet. 
* Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
*Gainst whom the world cannot hold argument, 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 
Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment 
A woman I forswore ; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee. 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 
Thy grace, being gain’d, cures all disgrace tn me. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour ts: 
Then thou, fair sun, which on my earth dost shine, 
Exhal' st this vapour-vow ; in thee it is: 
Tf broken, then, it is no fault of mine. 
If by me broke, what fool is not so wise, 
To lose an oath, to win a paradise ? 
Biron. [ Aside.] This is the liver vein’, which makes 
flesh a deity ; 
A green goose, a goddess: pure, pure idolatry. 
God amend us! God amend us! we are much out 0’ 
the way. 
Enter DuMAINE, with a paper. 
Long. By whom shall I send this ?—Company! stay. 
[Steps aside. 
Biron. [Aside.] All hid, all hid**; an old infant play. 
Like a demi-god here sit I in the sky, 
And wretched fools’ secrets heedfully o’er-cye. 


tired: in f.e. 2 An enclosure, into which game were driven. 3 night of dew: inf.e. * dost thou: inf.e. 5 Aside: inf.e. § Papers 
stating their offence, were affixed to perjurers at the time of their punishment.—Holinshed. 1% Trimmings, ® shape : inf.e. 9% The liver 
was supposed to be the seat of the affections. 10 An old name for hide and go seek. 
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More sacks to the mill! O heavens! I have my wish: 
Dumaine transform’d? four woodcoeks in‘a dish. 
Dum. O most divine Kate ! 
Biron. [Aside.] O most profane coxcomb ! 
Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye! 
Biron. [ Aside.] By earth, she is most' corporal ; there 
you lie. 
Dum. Her amber hairs for foul have amber quoted. 
Biron. [Aside.] An amber-colour’d raven was well 


noted. 
Dum. As upright as the cedar. 
Biron. [ Aside.] Stoops’, I say: 
Her shoulder is with child. 
Dun. As fair as day. 


Biron. [Aside.] Ay, as some days; but then no sun 
must shine. 
Dum. O, that I had my wish ! 
Long. [ Asede.] And I had mine! 
King. [Aside.] And I mine too, good lord ! 
Biron. [Aside.] Amen, so I had mine. Is not that 
a good word ? 
Dum. I would forget her; but a fever she 
Reigns in my blood, and will remember’d be. 
Biron. [Aside.] A fever in your blood? why, then 
incision 
Would let her out in saucers: sweet misprision ! 
Dum. Once more I’ll read the ode that I have writ. 
Biron. [Aside.] Once more I’ll mark how love can 
rary wit. 
Dum. On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom, passing fair, 
Playing in the wanton aar : 
Throvigh the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, ’gan passage find ; 
That the lover, sick to death, 
Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow, 
Air, would I might triumph so! 
But alack! my hand is sworn, 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 
Vow, alack !, for youth unmeet, 
Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Do not call it sin in me, 
That I am forsworyn for thee ; 
Thou for whom great* Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiop were ; 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love. 
This will I send, and something else more plain, 
That shall express my true love’s lasting* pain, 
O, would the King, Biron, and Longaville, 
Were lovers too! Ill, to example ill, 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjur’d note ; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote. 
Long. [Advancing.] Dumaine, thy love is far from 
charity, 


That in love’s grief desir’st society: 


You may look pale, but I should blush, I know, 
To be o’erheard, and taken napping so. 
King. [Advancing.] Come, sir, blush you: as his 
your case is such; 
You chide at him, offending twice as much: 
You do not love Maria; Longavillé 
Did never sonnet for her sake compile, 


| Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
| His loving bosom, to keep down his heart. 


I have been closely shrouded in this bush, 


Inot: inf.e. 2Stoop: inf.e. 3 This word is not inf, e. 


f¢ 8present: inf. e. 


4 fasting: inf e. 


And mark’d you both, and for you both did blush. 
I heard your guilty rhymes, observ’d your fashion, 
Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your passion: 
Ay me! says one; O Jove! the other eries ; 
One, her hairs were gold, crystal the other’s eyes: 
You would for paradise break faith and troth ; 
[To Lone. 
And Jove for your love would infringe an oath. 
: [To DumaIne. 
What will Biron say, when that he shall hear 
Faith infringed, with such zeal did swear ? 
How will he scorn! how will he spend his wit! 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it! 
For all the wealth that ever I did see, 
I would not have him know so much by me. 
Biron. Now step I forth to whip hypoerisy.— 
[Coming down from the tree. 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee pardon me. 
Good heart! what grace hast thou, thus to reprove 
These worms for loving, that art most in love ? 
Your eyes do make no coaches ; in your tears 
There is no certain princess that appears: 
You'll not be perjur’d, ’tis a hateful thing: 
Tush! none but minstrels like of sonneting. 
But are you not asham’d? nay, are you not, 
All three of you, to be thus much o’ershot ? 
You found his mote; the king your mote did see ; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 
O! what a scene of foolery have I seen, 
Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, and of teen ! 
O me! with what strict patience have I sat, 
To see a king transformed to a gnat ! 
To see great Hercules whipping a gig,° 
And profound Solomon to tune a jig, 
And Nestor play at push-pin with the boys, 
And critic Timon laugh at idle toys! 
Where lies thy grief? O! tell me, good Dumaine: 
And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain ? 
And where my liege’s? all about the breast :— 
A caudle, ho! 
King. Too bitter is thy jest. 
Are we betray’d thus to thy over-view? 
Biron. Not you by me, but I betray’d to you: 
I, that am honest; I, that hold it sin 
To break the vow I am engaged in; 
I am betray’d, by keeping company 
With men, like men of strange® inconstancy. 
When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme? 
Or groan for love? or spend a minute’s time 
In pruning me? When shall you hear that I 
Will praise a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, a waist, 
A leg, a limb?— [ Going.” 
King. Soft! Whither away so fast ? 
A true man, or a thief, that gallops so? 
Biron. 1 post from love ; good lover, let me go. 
Enter JaquENettTa and CosTarD. 
Jag. God bless the king! 
King. What, peasant®, hast thou there ? 
« Cost. Some certain treason. 
King. What makes ‘treason here ? 
Cost. Nay, it makes nothing, sir. 
King. If it mar nothing neither, 
The treason and you go in peace away together. 
Jag. I beseech your grace, let this letter be read: 
Our parson misdoubts it; ’t was treason, he said. 
King. Biron, read it over. [Biron reads the letter. 
Where hadst thou it? 
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Jaq. Of Costard. 
King. Where hadst thou it ? 
Cost. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King. How now! what is in you? why dost thou 
tear it ? 
Biron. A toy, my liege, a toy: your grace needs| 
not fear it ? [Tearing tt. 
Long. It did move him to passion, and therefore 
let ’s hear it. 
Dum. It is Biron’s writing, and here is his name. 
[Picking up the pieces. 
Biron. Ah, you whoreson loggerhead ! {To Costarp.] 
you were born to do me shame.— 
Guilty, my lord, guilty! I confess, I confess. 
King. What? 
Biron. That you three fools lack’d me, fool, to make 
up the mess. 
He, he, and you, and you my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purses in love, and we descrve to die. 
O! dismiss this audience, and I shall tell you more. 
Dum. Now the number is even. 


Biron. 2 True, true; we are four.— 
Will these turtles be gone ? 
King. Hence, sirs; away ! 


Cost. Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors 
stay. [Exeunt Costarp and Jaquenerra. 
Biron. Sweet lords, sweet lovers, 0! let us embrace. 
As true we are, as flesh and blood can be: 
sea will ebb and flow, heaven show his face ; 
Young blood doth yet obey an old decree: 
We cannot cross the cause why we were born ; 
Therefore, of all hands must we be forsworn. 
King. What, did these rent lines show some love of 
thine ? 
Biron. Did they? quoth you. 
venly Rosaline, 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 
Bows not his vassal head; and, stricken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast ? 
What peremptory, eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow. 
That is not blinded by her majesty ? 
King. What zeal, what fury hath inspir’d thee now? 
My love, her mistress, is a graciqus moon, 
She, an attending star, scarce seen a light. 
Biron. My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Biron. 
O! but for my love, day would turn to night. 
Of all complexions the cull’d sovereignty 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek; 
Where several worthies make one dignity, 
Where nothing wants that want itself doth seek. 
Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongucs,— 
Fie, painted rhetoric! O! she needs it not: 
To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs ; 
She passes praise ; then praise too short doth blot. 
A wither’d hermit, five-score winters worn, 
Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye: 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. 
O! ’tis the sun, that maketh all things shine ! 
King. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony, 
Biron. Is ebony like her? O wood divine ! 
A wife of such wood were felicity. 
O! who can give an oath? where is a book? 
That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that she learn not of her eye to look: 
No face is fair, that is not full so black. 
King. O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 


1 Not in f. e. 


The 


Who sees the hea- 


? scowl: inf.e. 3 From quodlivets. 


4 beauty : in f. e. 


The hue of dungeons, and the shade? of night; 

And beauty’s be: t becomes the heavens well. 
Biron. Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits of 
light. 

O! if in black my lady’s brows be deck’d, 

It mourns, that painting, and usurping hair, 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect: 

And therefore is she born to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the fashion of these days; 

For native blood is counted painting now, 
And therefore red, that would avoid dispraise, 

Paints itself black, to imitate her brow. 

Dum. To look like her are chimney-sweepers black. 

Long. And since her time are colliers counted bright. 

King. And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack. 

Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 

Biron. Your mistresses dare never come in rain, 

For fear their colours should be wash’d away. 
King. ’T were good, yours did; for, sir, to tell you 
plain, 
I'll find a fairer face not wash’d to-day. 

Biron. I’\k prove her fair, or talk till doomsday here. 

King. No devil will fright thee then so much as she. 

Dum. I never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. 

Long. Look, here’s thy love: my foot and her face 

Sec. 

Biron. O! if the streets were paved with thine eyes 
Her feet were much too dainty for such tread. 
Dum. O vile! then, as she goes, what upward lies 
The street should see, as she walk’d over head. 

King. But what of this? Are we not all in love? 

Biron. O! nothing so sure; and thereby all for- 

sworn. 

King. Then leave this chat: and, good Biron, now 

prove 
Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 

Dum. Ay, marry, there; some flattery for this evil. 

Long. O! some authority how to proceed ; 

Some tricks, some quillets*, how to cheat the devil. 

Dum. Some salve for perjury. 

Biron. O! ‘tis more than need.— 
Have at you, then, affection’s men at arms.— 
Consider, what you first did swear unto ;— 

To fast,—to study,—and to see no woman: 

Flat treason ’gainst the kingly state of youth. 
Say, can you fast ? your stomachs are too young, 
And abstinence engenders maladies. 

And where that you have vow’é to study, lords, 
In that each of you hath forsworn his book, 

Can you still dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 
For when would you, my lord, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of study’s excellence, 
Without the beauty of a woman’s face? 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: 

They are the ground, the books, the Academes, 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 
Why, universal plodding prisons up 

The nimble spirits in the arteries, 

As motion, and long-during action, tires 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman’s face, 

You have in that forsworn the use of eyes, 

And study, too, the causer of your vow ; 

For where isany author in the world, 

Teaches ‘such learning* as a woman’s eye? 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 

And where we are, our learning likewise is. 
Then, when ourselves we see in ladies’ eyes,° 

Do we not likewise see our learning there ? 


) 


5 Between this and the next line, f. e. insert: With ourselves 
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O! we have made a vow to study, lords, 

And in that vow we have forsworn o ir books : 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In leaden contemplation have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beauty’s tutors have enrich’d you with? 
Other slow arts entirely keep the brain, 

And therefore, finding barren practisers, 
Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil ; 

But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain, 

But with the motion of all elements 

Courses as swift as thought in every power, 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye; 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 

A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound, 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopp’d: 
Love’s feeling is more soft, and sensible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails: 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste. 
For valour is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ? 

Subtle as sphinx; as sweet, and musical, 

As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair; 
And, when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were temper’d with love’s sighs ; 
O! then his lines would ravish savage ears, 
And plant in tyrants mild humanity.’ 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the Academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world, 


Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 
Then, fools you were these women to forswear, 
Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools 
For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love, 
Or for love’s sake, a word that loves all men, 
Or for men’s sake, the authors of these women, 
Or women’s sake, by whom we men are men, 
Let us once lose our oaths, to find ourselves, 
Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths. 
It is religion to be thus forsworn ; 
For charity itself fulfils the law, 
And who ean sever love from charity ? 
King. Saint Cupid, then! and, soldiers, to the field! 
Biron. Advance your standards, and upon them, 
lords ! 
Pell-mell, down with them! but be first advis’d, 
In conflict that you get the sun of them. 
Long. Now to plain-dealing . lay these glozes by. 
Shall we resolve to woo these girls of France? 
King. And win them too: therefore, let us devise 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. . 
Biron. First, from the park let us conduct them 
thither ; 
Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress. In the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime solace them, 
Such as the shortness of the time can shape ; 
For revels, dances, masks, and merry hours, 
Fore-run fair Love, strewing her way with flowers. 
King. Away, away! no time shall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 
Biron. Allons! allons !—Sow?d cockle reap’d no 
corn ; 
And justice always whirls in equal measure : 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forsworn 
If so, our copper buys no better treasure. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE I.—Another part of the Same. 


Enter Hotorernes, Sir NatHaniet, and Dutt. 

Hol. Satis quod suffictt. 

Nath. 1 praise God for you, sir: your reasons at 
dinner have been sharp and sententious; pleasant 
without seurrility, witty without affection’, audacious 
without impudency, learned without opinion, and 
strange without heresy. I did converse this guondam 
day with a companion of the king’s, who is intituled, 
nominated, or called, Don Adriano de Armado. 

Hol. Novi hominem tanquam te: his humour is lofty, 
his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye am- 
bitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour 
vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical*. He is too picked, 
too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too pere- 
grinate, as I may call it. 

Nath. A most singular and choice epithet. 

[ Draws out his table-book. 

Hol. He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument. I abhor such 
fanatical phantasms, such insociable and point-devise* 
companions; such rackers of orthography, as to speak 
dout, fine, when he should say, doubt; det, when he 
should pronounce, debt—d, e, b, t, not d, e, t: he 


AO T “Wie 


nebour; neigh abbreviated ne. This is abhominable, 
(which he would call abominable,) it insinuateth one of 
insania®: ne intelligis, domine? to make frantic, lunatic. 
Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo. 
Hol. Bone? — bone, for bene: Priscian a little 
seratch’d ; ’t will serve. 

Enter Anmavo, Mors, and Costarp. 

Nath. Videsne quis venat ? 

Hol. Video, et gaudeo. 

Arm. Chirrah ! 

Hol. Quare Chirrah, not sirrah ? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encounter’d. 

Hol. Most military sir, salutation. 

Moth. They have been at a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps. 

Cost. O! they have lived long on the alms-basket 
of words. JI marvel thy master hath not eaten thee 
for a word: for thou art not so long by the head as 
honorificabilitudinitatibus®: thou art easier swallowed 
than a flap-dragon’. 

Moth. Peace! the peal begins. 

- Arm. Monsieur, [To Hot.] are you not letter’d? 

Moth. Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn-book.— 
What is a, b, spelt backward with the horn on his 
head. 


[To Motu. 


clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbour vocatur 


of liquor, which it was a feat for a toper to swallow ignited. 


Hol. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 


Lhumility: inf,e. 2 Affectation. %On the style of Terence’s Thraso. # Nice to excess. 5 It insinateth one of insanie: in f. e. 
6 Taylor, the Water Poet, says Knight, used this word with still another syllable, honorificica, &e. 7A small substance, floating on a glass 
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Moth. Ba! most silly sheep, with a horn.— You 
hear his learning. 

Hol. Quis, quis, thou consonant? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat 
them; or the fifth, if I. 

Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, i— 

Moth. The sheep: the other two concludes it; 0, u. 

Arm. Now, by the salt wave of the Mediterranean, 
a, sweet touch, a quick venew’ of wit ! snip, snap, quick 
and home: it rejoiceth my intellect ; true wit! 

Moth. Offer’d by a child to an old man; which is 


wit-old. 

Hol. What is the figure? what is the figure ? 

Moth. Horns. 

Hol. Thou disputest like an infant: go, whip thy gig. 

Moth. Lend me your horn to make one, and I will 
whip about your infamy circiun circd. A gig of a 
cuckold’s horn ! 

Cost, An I had but one penny in the world, thou 
shouldst have it to buy gingerbread: hold, there is 
the very remuneration I had of thy master, thou half- 
penny purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discretion. O! 
an the heavens were so pleased, that thou wert but my 
bastard, what a joyful father wouldst thou make me. 
Go to; thou hast it ad dunghill, at the fingers’ ends, as 
they say. 

Hol. O! I smell false Latin; dunghill for unguem. 

Arm. Arts-man, preambula: we will be singled from 
the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at the large 
house? on the top of the mountain ? 

Hol. Or mons, the hill. 

Arm. At your sweet pleasure for the mountain. 

Hol. I do, sans question. 

Arm. Sir, it is the king’s most sweet pleasure and 
affection, to congratulate the princess at her pavilion 
in the posteriors of this day, which the rude multitude 
call the afternoon. 

Hol. The posterior of the day, most generous sir, is 
liable, congruent, and measurable for the afternoon: 
the word is well cull’d, chose; sweet. and apt, I do 
assure you, sir; I do assure. 

Arm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman, and my 
familiar, 1 do assure you, my very good friend.—For 
what is inward between us, let it pass —I do beseech 
thee, remember thy courtesy ;—I beseech thee, apparel 
thy head :—and among other important and most serious 
designs,—and of great import indeed, too.—but let that 
pass :—for I must tell thee, it will please his grace (by 
the world) sometime to lean upon my poor shoulder, 
and with his royal finger, thus dally with my excre- 
ment, with my mustachio: but, sweet heart, let that 
pass. By the world, I recount no fable: some certain 
special honours it pleaseth his greatness to impart to 
Armado, a soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the 
world; but let that pass——The very all of all is,—but, 
sweet heart. I do implore secrecy,—that the king would 
have me present the princess, sweet chuck, with some 
delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, or antick, 
or fire-work. Now, understanding that the curate and 
your sweet self are good at such eruptions, and sudden 
breaking out of mirth, as it were, I have acquainted 
you withal, to the end to crave your assistance. 

Hol. Sir, you shall present before her the nine Wor- 
thies.—Sir Nathaniel, as concerning some entertain- 
ment of iime, some show in the posterior of this day, 
to be rendered by our assistance,—the king’s command, 
and this most gallant, illustrate, and learned gentle- 
man,—before the princess, I say, none so fit as to 


present the nine Worthies. 


VA hit in fencing. 2 charge-house: inf.e. 3 Fit, agree. 


\ 


4 These two words not in f. e. 


Nath. Where will you find men worthy enough to 
present them? 

Hol. Joshua, yourself; myself, or this gallant gen- 
tleman, Judas Maccabeus; this swain, (because of his 
great limb or joint,) shall pass for Pompey the great ; 
the page, Hercules. 

Arm. Pardon, sir; error: he is not quantity enough 
for that worthy’s thumb: he is not so big as the end 
of his club. 

Hol. Shall I have audience? he shall present Her- 
cules in minority ; his enter and exit shall be strangling 
a snake; and I will have an apology for that purpose. 

Moth. An excellent device! so, if any of the au- 
dience hiss, you may ery, ‘‘ Well done, Hereules! now 
thou crushest the snake!” that is the way to make an 
offence gracious, though few have the grace to do it. 

Arm. For the rest of the Worthies ?— 

Hol. L will play three myself. 

Moth. Thrice-worthy gentleman. 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing? 

Hol. We attend. * 

Arm. We will have, if this fadge® not, an antick 
I beseech you, to follow. 

Hol. Via!—Goodman Dull, thou hast spoken no 
word all this while. 

Dull. Nor understood none neither, sir. 

Hol. Allons! we will employ thee. 

Dull. 1711 make one in a dance, or so; or I will 
play on the tabor to the Worthies, and let them dance 
the hay. 

Hol. Most dull, honest Dull. To our sport, away! 
| Exeunt. 
SCENE II.—Another part of the Same. Before 

the Princess’s Pavilion. 


Enter the Princess, Katuarine, Rosanne, and 
Maria, with presents.* 
Prin. Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in: 
A lady wall’d about with diamonds !— 
Look you, what I have from the loving king. 
Ros. Madam, came nothing else along with that? 
Prin. Nothing but this? yes; as much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm’d up in a sheet of paper, 
Writ on both sides the leaf, maygin and all, 
That he was fain to seal on Cupid’s name. 
Ros. That was the way to make his god-head wax ;° 
For he hath been five thousand years a boy. 
Kath. Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Ros? You’ll ne’er be friends with him: a’ kill’d your 
sister. 
Kath. He made her melancholy, sad, and heavy; 
And so she died: had she been light, like you, 
Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, 
She might a’ been a grandam ere she died; 
And so may. you, for a light heart lives long. 
Ros. What’s your dark meaning, mouse‘, of’ this 
light word ? 
Kath. A light condition in a beauty dark. 
Ros. We need more light to find your meaning out. 
Kath. You’ll mar the light by taking it in snuff; 
Therefore, [71] darkly end the argument. 
Ros. Look, what you do, you do it still i’ the dark. 
Kath. So do not you, for you are a light wench, 
Ros. Indeed, I weigh not you, and therefore light. 
Kath. You weigh me not?—O! that’s you care not 
for me. 
Ros. Great reason ; for, past cure is still past care, 
Prin, Well bandied both; a set of wit well play’d. 


5 Grow. § A term of endearment. 
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But Rosaline, you have a favour too: 
Who sent it > and what is it? 
Ros. I would you knew: 
An if my face were but as fair as yours, 
My favour were as great: be witness this, 
Nay, I have verses too, I thank Biron. 
The numbers true; and, were the numb’ring too, 
I were the fairest eoddess on the ground: 
I am compar’d to twenty thousand fairs. 
O! he hath drawn my picture in his letter. 
Prin. Any thing like? 
Ros. Much, in the letters, nothing in the praise. 
Prin. Beauteous as ink: a good conclusion. 
Kath. Fair as a text R? in a copy-book. 
Ros. Ware pencils! How? let me not die your 
debtor, 
My red dominical, my golden letter: 
O, that your face were not ee full of O’s! 
’ Prin. A pox of that jest ! and I beshrew all shrows ! 
But, Katharine, what was sent to you from fair Du- 
maine ? 
Kath. Madam, this glove. 
Prin. Did he not send you twain? 
Kath. Yes, madam; and, moreover, 
Some thousand verses of a faithful lover : 
A huge translation of hypocrisy, 
Vilely compil’d, profound simplicity. 
Mar. This, and these pearls to me sent Longaville: 
The letter is too long by half a mile. 
Prin. I think no less. Dost thou not wish in heart, 
The chain were longer and the letter short? 
Mar. Ay, or I would these hands might never part. 
Prin. We are wise girls to mock our lovers so. 
Ros. They are worse fools to purchase mocking so. 
That same Biron |’1l torture ere I go. 
O! that I knew he were but in by the week !? 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek, 
And wait the season, and observe the times, 
And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes, 
And shape his service wholly to my behests, 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests! 
So potently* would I o’ersway his state, 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 
Prin. Noneare sosurely ¢ aught, when they are catch’d, 
As wit turn’d fool: folly, in wisdom hatch’ d, 
Hath wisdom’s warrant, and the help of school, 
And wit’s own grace to grace a learned fool. 
Ros. The blood of youth burns not with such eXCeSS, 


When, lo! to interrupt my purpos’d rest, 
Towar d that shade I might behold addrest 
The king and his companions: warily 
I stole into a neighbour thicket. by, 
And overheard what you shall overhear ; 
That by and by disguis’d they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knavish page, 
That well by heart hath conn’d his embassage : 
Eetwom and accent, did they teach him there ; 
“ Thus must thou speak, and thus thy body pear? 
And ever and anon they made a doubt 
Presence majestical would put him out ; 
“ For,” quoth the king, “an angel shalt thou See 5 
Yet fear not thou, but speak audaciously.” 
The boy replied, ‘‘ An angel is not evil ; 
I should have feared her, had she been a devil.” 
With that all langh’d, and elapp’d him on the shoulder, 
Making the bold wag by their praises bolder. 
One rubb’d his elbow thus, and fleer’d and swore 
A better speech was never spoke before : 
Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry’d “ Via! we will do: t, come what will come :” 
The third he eaper’d, and cried, “ All goes well :” 
The fourth turn’d on the toe, and down he fell. 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
With such a zealous laughter, so profound, 
That in this spleen ridiculous appears, 
To check their folly, passion’s sudden® tears. 
Prin. But what, but what, come they to visit us? 
Boyet. They do, they do ; and are apparel’d thus,— 
Like Muscovites, or Russia ans: as I guess, 
Their purpose is, to parle, to court, and dance ; 
And every one his love-suit’? will advance 
Unto his.several mistress ; which they ’ll know 
By favours several which they did bestow. 
Prin. And will they so? the gallants shall be task’d ; 
For, ladies, we will every one be mask’d, 
And not a man of them shall have the grace, 
Despite of suit, to see a lady’s face — 
Hold Rosaline ; this favour thou shalt wear, 
And then the king will court thee for his dear : 
Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me thine, 
So shall Biron’take me for Rosaline.— 
And change you® favours, too ; so shall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv’d by these removes. 
Ros. Come on then : wear the favours most in sight, 
Kath. But in this changing what is your intent ? 
Prin. The effect of my intent is, to cross theirs: 


As gravity’s revolt to wantonness. 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not so strong a note, 
As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote ; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 

To prove by wit worth in simplicity. 
Enter Boyer. 

Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face. 

Boyet. O! I am stabb’d with laughter. Where’s 

her grace ? 

Prin, Thy news, Boyet? 

Boyet. Prepare, madam, prepare! 
Arm, wenches, arm! encounterers* mounted are 
Against your peace. Love doth approach disguis’d, 
Armed in arguments: you ’ll be surpris‘d. 

Muster your wits; stand in your own defence, 
Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly h nenee.” 

Prin, Saint Dennis to saint Cupid! What are they, 
That charge the breach® against us? say, scout, say. 

Boyet. Under the cool shade of a sycamore, 

I thought to close mine eyes some half an hour, 


1B: = n fle 
feat. 


2 For a certainty. 3 portent-like« in f, e. 
8 So the quarto ; the folio: your. 


4 encounters: in f. e. 


They do it but in mockery, merriment ; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their several counsels they unbosom shall 
To loves mistook; and so be mock’d withal, 
Upon the next occasion that we meet, 
With visages display’d, to talk, and orect. 
Ros. re] t shalt we dance, if they desire us tot? 
Prin. ;-to the death, we will not move a foot: 
Not to ae penn’ dd speech render we no grace ; 
But, while ’t is spoke, each turn away her face. 
Bou yet. Why, that contempt will kill the speaker’s 
heart, 
And quite divor ce his memory from his part. 
Prin. Therefore I do it; and, I make no doubt, 
The rest will ne’er come in, if he be out. 
There ’s no such sport, as sport by sport o’erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own : 
So shall we stay, mocking intended game 5 
And they, well mock’d, depart away with shame. 
[Trumpets sound within. 


5 their breath: inf.e solemn: inf.e. 7 Love- 
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Boyet. The trumpet sounds: be mask’d, the maskers | 


come. 

Enter the Kive, Bir 20N, 

in Russian habits, 
and Attendants. 


[The ladies mask. 
LonGavitLE, and DuMmarne, 
wid masked ; Morn, Musicians, 


Moth. “ Ail hail, the richest beauties on the earth !” 
Biron B: yesiy no richer than rich taffata. 
Moth. ‘“‘ A holy parcel of the fairest dames, 


[The Ladies turn their backs to him. 
That ever turn’d their backs to mortal views !” 
Biron. “ Their eyes;’’ villain, “ their eyes.’ 
Moth. “ That ever turn’d their eyes to mortal views ! 
Out—” ° 
Boyet. True: “out,” indeed. 
Moth. “ Out of your favours, 
vouchsafe 
Not to behold’”’— 
Biron. “ Once to behold,” rogue. 
Moth. “Once to behold with your sun-beamed eyes, 
with your sun-beamed eyes’”— 
Boyet. They will not answer to that epithet ; 
You were best call it daughter-beamed eyes. 
Moth. They do not mark me, and that brings me 
out. 
Biron. Is this your perfectness? be gone, you rogue. 
Ros. What would these strangers? know their minds, 
Boyet. 
If they do speak our language, ’t is our will 
That some plain man recount their purposes. 
Know what they would. 
Boyet. What would you with the princess ? 
Biron. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 
Ros. What would they, say they ? 

Boyet. Nothing but peace, and genile visitation. 
Ros. W hy, that they have ; and bid them so be gone. 
Boyet. She says, you have it, dnd you may be gone. 
King. Say to her, we have measur ’d many miles, 

To tread a measure ‘with her on this grass. 
Boyet. They say, that they have measur’d many: a 
mile, 
To tread a measure? with you on this grass. 
Ros. It is not so: ask them how many inches 
Is in one mile? if they have measur’d many, 
The measure then of one is easily told. 
Boyet. If,to come hither you have measur’d miles, 
And many miles, the princess bids you tell, 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 
Biron. Tell her, we measure them by weary steps. 
Boyet. She hears herself, 
Ros. How many weary 
Of many weary miles you have o’ergone, 
Are number’d in the travel of one mile? 
Biron. We number nothing that we spend for you: 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite, 
That we may do it still without accompt. 
Vouchsafe to show the sunshine of your face, 
That we like savages, may worship it. 
Ros. My face is “but a moon, and clouded too. 
King. Blessed are clouds, to do as such clouds do! 
Vv ouchsafe, bright moon, and these thy stars, to shine 
(Those clouds removed) upon our watery eyne. 
Ros. O, vain petitioner ! ! beg a greater matter ; 
Thou now request’st but moonshine in the water. 
King. Then, in our measure do but vouchsafe one 
“cha ange. 
Thou bid’st me beg; this begging is not strange. 
Ros. Play, music, then! nay, you must do it soon. 
[Music plays. 
Not yet ;—no dance :—thus change I like the moon. 


t il Tere] 
heavenly spirits, 


steps, 


1 Dyce, gives this speech fo Boyet,as do most mod. eds. 


3 A formal, slow dance, 


King. Will you not dance? 
estranged? . 
Ros. You took the moon at full, but now she’s changed. 
King. Yet still she is the moon, and I the man. 
The music plays: vouchsafe some motion to it. 
Ros. Our ears vouchsafe it. 
King. But your legs should do it. 
Ros. Since you are strangers, and come here by 
chance, 
We'll not be nice. Take hands :—we will not dance. 
King. Why take we hands then? 
Ros. Only to part friends — 
Court’sy, sweet hearts ; and so the measure ends. 
King. More measure of this measure: be not nice. 
Ros. We can afford no more at such a price. 
King. Prize you yourselves? What buys your com- 
pany ? 
Ros. Your absence only. 
King. That can never be. 
Ros. Then cannot we be bought; and so adieu. 
Twice to your visor, and half once ‘to you ! 
King. If you deny to dance, let’s hold more chat. 
Ros. In private, then. | 
King. 1am best pleas’d with that. [They converse apart. 
Biron. White-handed mistress, one sweet word with | 
thee. 
Prin, Honey, and milk, and sugar: there are three. 
Biron. Nay, then, two treys, (an if you grow so nice) | 
Methegin, Ww ort, and malmsey. —Well run, dice ! | 
There ’s half a dozen sweets. 
Prin. Seventh sweet, adieu. 
Since you can cog’, [ll play no more with you. 
Biron. One word in secret. 


How come you thus | 


Prin. Let it not be sweet. 
Piron. Thou griev’st my gall. 

Prin. Gall ? bitter. 

Biron. Therefore meet. [They converse apart. 


Dum. Will you vouchsafe with me to change a | word ? | 
Mar. Name it. | 
Dum. Fair lady,— 
Mar. Say you so? Fair lord.— | 
Take that for your fair lady. 
Dum. Please it you, 
As much in private, and Ill bid adieu. 
[They converse apart. 
cath. What, was your visor made without a tongue ? 
Long. I know the reason, lady, why you ask, 
Kath. O, for your reason ! { quickly, sir; I long. | 
Long.’ You have a double tongue within your mask, | 
And would afford my speechless visor half. 


Kath. Veal, quoth the Dutchman.—Is not veal a | 
calf ? 

Long. A calf, fair lady ? | 

Kath. * No, a fair lord calf. 

Long. Let’s part the word. 


Kath. : No; 
Take all, and wean it: it may prove an ox. 
Long. Look, how you butt yourself in these sharp | 
“mocks. 

Will you give horns, chaste lady ? do not so. 
Kath. Then die a -ealf, before your horns do grow, 


Ill not be your half: | 


Long. One word in private with you, ere I die. | 

Kath. Bleat softly then: the butcher hears you ery. | 

[They converse apart. | 

Boyet. The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen | 

As is the razor’s edge invisible, | 
Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen ; 
Above the sense of sense, so sensible 

|Seemeth their conference ; their conceits have wings, 


3 To cog, was to load dice, to cheat, to deceive, 
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Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swifter | 
things. 
Ros. Not one word moré, my maids: break off, | 
break off. 
Biron. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure scoff! | 
King Farewell, mad wenches : you have simple wits. | 
[ Exeunt Kine, Lords, Motu, Music, and Attendants. 
Prin. Tw enty adieus, my frozen Muscovites. - 
Are these the breed of wits so wonder’d at? 
Boyet. Tapers they are, with your sweet breaths 
puff’d out. 
Ros. habs al) wits they have; gross, gross; fat, 
ab.” 
Prin. O, poverty in wit, kill’d by pure flout"! 
Will they not, think you, hang themselves to-night, 
Or ever, but In visors, show their faces ? 
This pert Biron was out of countenance quite. 
Ros. O! they were all in lamentable cases ! 
The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 
Prin. Biron did swear himself out of all suit. 
Mar. Dumaine was at my service, and his sword : 
No point, quoth I: my servant straight was mute. 
Kath. Lord Longaville said, I came o’er his heart ; 
And trow you, what he call’d me ? 


Prin. Qualm, perhaps. 
Kath. Yes, in good faith. 
Prin. Go, sickness as thou art! 


Ros. Well, better wits have worn plain statute-caps?, 
But will you hear? the king is my love sworn. 

Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith to me. 

Kath. And Longaville was for my service born. 

Mar. Dumaine is mine, as sure as bark on tree. 

Boyet. Madam, and pretty mistresses, give ear. 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own shapes; for it ean never be, 

They will digest this harsh indignity. 

Prin. Will they return ? 

Boyet. They will, they will, God knows ; 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows: 
Therefore, change favours ; and, when they repair, 
Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 

Prin. How blow ? how blow ? speak to be understood. 

Boyet. Fair ladies, mask’d, are roses in their bud: 
Dismask’d, their damask sw eet commixture shown, 
Are angels vailing clouds’, or roses blown. 

Prin. Avaunt, ‘perplexity ! What shall we do, 

If they return in their own shapes to woo ? 
Ros. Good madam, if by me you’ll be advised, 
Let ’s mock them still, as well, known, as disguis’d. 
Let us complain to them what "fools were here, 
Disguis’d like Muscovites, in shapeless gear ; 
And wonder, what they were, and to what end 
Their shallow shows, and prologue vilely penn’d, 
And their rough carriage so ridiculous, 
Should be presented at our tent to us. 
Boyet. Ladies, withdraw: the gallants are at hand. 
Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes run over land. 
[Exeunt Princess, Ros. Karu. and Marta. 
Enter the Kine, Biron, Loneavitie, and Dumatne, 
‘in their. proper habits. 

King. Fair sir, God save you! Where is the princess? 

Boyet. Gone to her tent : please it your majesty, 
Command me any service to her thither ? 

King. That she vouchsafe me audience for one word. 

Boyet. I will; and so will she, I know, my lord. 


[ Exit. 


And utters it again when God* doth please. 
He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs ; 
And we that sell by eros, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve. 
A’ can carve too, and lisp: why, this is he, 
That kiss’d his hand away in courtesy : 
This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms: nay, he can sing 
A mean most meanly ; and, in ushering, 
Mend him who can: the ladies call him, sweet ; 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet. 
This is the flower that smiles on every one, 
To show his teeth as white as whales bone? ; 
And consciences, that will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 
King. A blister on his sweet tongue, with my heart, 
That put Armado’s page out of his part! 
Enter the Princess, ushered by Boyer; ROsALINE, 
Maria, KATHARINE, and Attendants. 
Biron. See where he comes !—Behaviour, what wert 
thou, 
Till this man’ show’d thee ? and what art thou now ? 
King. All hail, sweet madam, and fair time of 
day ! 
Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive. 
King. Construe my speeches betier, if you may. 
Prk Then wish me better: I will give you leave. 
King. We come to visit you, and purpose now 
To lead you to our court: vouchsafe it, then. 
Prin. This field shall hold me, and so hold your vow : 
Nor God, nor I, delight in perjur’d men. 
King. Rebuke me not for that which you provoke ; 
The virtue of your eye must break my oath. 
Prin. You nick-name virtue ; vice you should have 
spoke, 
For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unsullied lily, I protest, 
A world of torments though I should endure, 
I would not yield to be your house’s guest ; 
So much I hate a breaking cause to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow’d with integrity. 
King. O! you have liv’d in desolation here, 
Unseen, unvisited ; much to our shame. 
Prin. Not so, my lord; it is not so, I swear: 
We have had pastimes here, and pleasant game. 
A mess of Russians left us but of late. 
King. How, madam! Russians ? 
Prin. Ay, in truth, my lord ; 
Trim gallants, full of courtship, and of state, 
Ros. Madam, speak true.—lIt is not so, my lord: 
My lady (to the manner of these day s) 
In courtesy gives undeserving praise. 
We four, indeed, ‘confronted were with four 
In Russian habit: here they stay’ ’d an hour, 
And talk’d apace; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bless us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them fools ; but this | think, 
When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 
Biron. This jest is dry to me.—Fair, gentle sweet, 
Your wit makes wise things foolish : when we greet, 
With eyes best seeing. heaven’ s fiery eye, 


Biron. This fellow pecks up with as pigeons peas, 


madman ; which Dyce would retain. 


J a A ete ete eran eee 


By light we lose light: your capacity 


1 kingly—poor flout : in f.e. 2 By act of Parliament of 1571, all persons not noble, were ordered to wear woollencaps. % Lowering the 
clouds which hid them. ‘So the quarto; the folio: Jove. 5 The tooth of the walrus, formerly callod the.whale. § The old eds have 
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Is of that nature, that to your huge store 

Wise things seem foolish, and rich things but poor. 
Ros. This proves you wise and rich, for in my 

eye,— 

Biron. 1 am a fool, and full of poverty. 
Ros. But that you take what doth to you belong, 

It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue. 
Biron. O! I am yours, and all that I possess. 


Ros. All the fool mine ? 
Biron. I cannot give you less. 
Ros. Which of the visors was it, that _you wore? 


Biron. Where? when? what visor? why demand 
you this? 
Ros. There, then, that visor ; that superfluous case, 
That hid the worse, and show’d the beiter face. 


King. We are deseried - they 711 mock us now down- | 


right. 
Dum. Let us confess, and turn it to a jest. 
Prin. Amaz’d, my lord? Why looks your high- 
ness sad? 
Help! hold his brows! 
look you pale ?— 
Sea-sick, I think, coming from Muscovy. 
Biron. Thus pour the stars down plagues for per- | 
jury. 
Can any face of brass hold longer out ?— 
Here stand I, lady; dart thy skill at me ; 
Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a flout ; 
Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance ; 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit ; 
And I will wish thee never more to dance, 
Nor never more in Russian habit wait. 
O! never will I trust to speeches penn’d, 
Nor to the motion of a school-boy’s tongue ; 
Nor never come in visor to my friend ; 
Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper? $ song 
Taffata phrases, silken ‘terms precise, 
Three-pil’d hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical; these sumnter flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation. 
I do forswear them ; and I here protest 
By this white glove , (how white the hand, God 
knows,) 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express’d 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes: 
And, to begin ,—wench, so God help me, la! 
My love to thee i is sound, sans crack or flaw. 
Ros. Sans sans, | pray you. 
Biron. Yet I have a trick 
Of the old rage :—bear with me, I am sick ; 
171 leave it by degrees. Soft! let us see:— 
Write “Lord have merey on us’ 1 on those three ; 
They are infected, in their hearts it lies; 
They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes: 
These lords are visited ; you are not free, 
For the Lord’s tokens on you do I see. 
Prin. No, they are free that gave these tokens to us. 
Biron. Our states are forfeit: seek not to undo us. 
Ros. It is not so; for how can this be true, 
That you stand forfeit, being those that sue? 
Biron. Peace! for I will not have to do with you. 
Ros. Nor shall not, if I do as I intend. 
Biron. Speak for yourselves : my wit is at an end. 
King. Teach us, sweet madam, for our rude trans- 
gression 
Some fair excuse. 
Prin. The fairest is confession. 
Were you not here, but even now, disguis’d ? 


Ros he’ll swoon. Why 


1 The inscription, written on houses infected with the plague. 
custody of us as lunatics, 


2 Hesitate; an old use of the word. 


King. Madam, I was. 

Prin. And were you well advis’d ? 
King. I was, fair madam. 

Prin. When you then were here, 


| What did you whisper in your lady’s ear? 

King. That more than all the world I did respect her, 

Prin. When she shall challenge this, you will reject 

her. 

King. Upon mine honour, no. 

Prin. Peace! peace! forbear : 
| Your oath once broke, you force? not to forswear. 
King. Despise me, when I break this oath of mine. 
pes I will; and therefore keep it—Rosaline, 
‘What did the Russian w hisper in your ear ? 
si Ros. Madam, he swore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye-sight, and did value me 
Above this world ; adding thereto, moreover, 

That he would wed me, or else die my lover. 

Prin. God give thee joy of him! the noble lord 
| Most honourably doth uphold his word. 

King. What mean you, madam? by my life, my troth, 
I never swore this lady such an oath. 

Ros. By heaven, you did; and to confirm it plain, 

' You gave me this: but take it, sir, again. 

King. My faith, and this, the princess I did give: 
I knew her by this jewel on her sleeve. 

Prin. Pardon me, sir, this jewel did she wear ; 
And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear.— 
| What! will you have me, or your pearl again? 

Biron. Neither of either ; I remit both twain.— 

I see the trick on ’t:—here was a consent, 

‘| Knowing aforehand of our merriment, 

'To dash. it like a Christmas comedy. 

| Some earry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany, 

| Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some Dick, 
That smiles his cheek in y ears, and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh when she’s dispos’d, 

Told our intents before ; whicli once disclos’d, 

The ladies did change favours, and then we, 
Following the signs, woo’d but the sign of she. 

Now, to our perjury to add more terror, 

| We are again forsworn—in will, and error. 

| Much upon this it is :—and might not you [To Borer. 
| Forestal our sport, to make us thus untrue? 

Do not you know my lady’s foot by the squire’. 

And laugh upon the apple of her eye? 

And stand between her back, sir, and the fire, 

Holding a trencher, jesting merrily ? 
| You put our page out: go, you are allow’d, 
| Die when you will, a smock shall be your shroud. 
| You leer upon me, do you? there’s an eye, 
| Wounds like a leaden sword. 

Boyet. Full merrily 
Hath this brave manage, this career, been run. 
Biron. Lo! he is tilting straight. Peace! 

done. 


I have 


Enter Costarp. 
Welcome, pure wit ! thou partest a fair fray. 
Cost. 0 Lord, sir, they would know, 
Whether the three Worthies shall come in, or no. 
Biron. What, are there but three’ ? 
Cost. No, sir; but it is vara fine, 
For every one pursents three. 
Biron. And three timies thrice is nine. 
Cost. Not so, sir; under correction, sir, I hope, it 
is not so. 
You cannot beg* us, sir, I can assure you, sir; 
know what we know: 


we 


3 Square. * Beg to have the 


cecal 
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I hope, sir, three times thrice, sir,— 
Biron. 
Cost. Under correction, sir, 
doth amount. 
Biron. By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 
Cost. O Lord! sir, it were pity you should get your 


Is not nine. 
we know whereuntil it 


‘living by reckoning, sir. 


Biron. How much is it ? 

Cost. O Lord! sir, the parties themselves, the actors, 
sir, will show whereuntil it doth amount : for mine ow. n 
part, I am, as they say, but ie RODE one man,—e’en | 
one poor mat ; 

Biron. Art thou one of the Worthies? 

Cost. It pleased them, to think me worthy of Pom- 
pion the great: for mine own part, | know not the 
degree of the Worthy, but I am to stand for him. 

Biron, Go, bid them prepare. 

Cost. We will turn it finely off, sir: 

some care. 

King. Biron, they will shame us; let them not ap- 

proach. 

Biron. We are shame-proof, my lord ; and ’t is some, 

policy 


To have one show worse than the king’s and his com- | 


pany. 

King. I say, they shall not come. 

Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o’er-rule you now. 
That. sport best pleases, that doth least know how : 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it presents, 

Their form confounded makes most form in mirth ; 
When great things labouring perish in their birth. 
Biron. A right description of our sport, my lord. 
Enter ARMADO. 


Arm. Anointed, I implore so much expense of thy | 


royal sweet breath, as will utter a brace of words. 


[ARMADO converses with the Kine, and delivers | 


a paper to him. 
Prin. Doth this man serve God? 
Biron. Why ask you? 
Prin. A’ speaks not like a man of God’s making. 


Arm. That’s all one, my fair, sweet, honey monarch ; | 
for, I protest, the school-master is exceeding fantast- | 


cal; too, too vain; too, too vain: but we will put it, 
as they say, to fortuna della guerra. I wish you the 
peace of mind, most royal couplement ! | [Fait ARMADO. 

King. Jere is like to be a good presence of Wor- | 
thies. He presents Hector of Troy; the swain, Pom- 
pey the great ; the parish curate, Alexander ; Armado’s 
page, Hercules ; ; the pedant, Judas Maccabeus. 
And if these four Worthies in their first show thrive, 
These four will change habits, and present the other five. 

Biron. There is five in the first show. 

King. You are deceived ; ’t is not so. 

Biron. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-priest, 
the fool, and the boy :— 
Abate throw at no vum', and the whole world again 
Cannot pick out five such, take each one in his vein. 

King. The ship is under sail, and here she comes 

amain. 
Enter Costarp armed, for Pompey. 
Cost. “1 Pompey am,—” 


Boyet. You lie, you are not he. 
Cost. ‘I Pompey am,— 
Boyet. wi libbard’s? head on knee. 


Biron. Well said, old mocker: I must needs be 


friends with thee. 


1 A game at dice, of which five and nine were the chief throws. 
had a sweet odour. * Used for walls in place of bapealay. 
‘Ca lion sitting in a chair, holding a battle-axe.”? § Not inf. e. 


we will take’ 
[Exit CosTarp. | 


Cost. aS I oe am, Pompey surnam’d the big,— 
Dum. The great. 

Cost. It is great, sir;—‘‘ Pompey surnam’d the great ; 
| That oft in field, with targe and shield, did make my 
foe to sweat: 

And travelling along this coast I here am come by 


| chance, 

' And lay my ar pa before the legs of this sweet ite of 
France.” 

If your ladyship would say, ‘‘ Thanks, Pompey,” I 
had done. 


| Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 
| Cost. ’Tis not so much worth ; but, I hope, I was 
perfect. I made a little fault in, « great. A 

Biron. My hat to a halfpenny, Pompey proves the 
es, Worthy. 

Enter Sir Naruantex armed, for Alexander. 

Nath. ‘When in the world I liv’d, I was the world’s 

commander ; 
By east, west, north, and south, I spread my conquering 
| might : 
My ’scutcheon plain declares, that I am Alisander.” 

Bo yet. Your nose says, no, you are not; for it 

stands too right. 

Biron. Your nose smells, no, in this, most tender- 
| smelling knight.? 

Prin. The conqueror is dismay’d.—Proceed, good 
Alexander, 

Nath. ‘‘ When in the world I liv’d, I was the world’s 

| commander ;””— 

Boyet. Most true ; tis right ; you were so, Alisander. 

Biron. Pompey the great,— 

| Cost. Your servant, ‘and Costard, 

| Biron. Take away the conqueror, take away Ali- 

sander. 

Cost. O! sir, [To Natu.] you have overthrown Ali- 
sander the conqueror. You will be scraped out of the 
|painted cloth‘ for this: your lion, that holds his poll- 
axe sitting on a close-gtool, will he give to Ajax*: he 
|-will be the ninth Worthy. A conqueror, and afeard to 
speak? run away for shame, Alisander, 
There, an’t shall please you; a foolish mild man; an 
honest man, look you, and soon dash’d. He is a mar- 
vellous good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler ; 
but, for ‘Alisander, alas ! you see how ’tis;—a little 
| o’er ‘part ted.— But there are Worthies a coming will 
| speak their mind in some other sort. 

King. Stand aside, good Pompey. _[Eazt Cosrarn.® 
Enter HoLornryxs armed, for Judas, and Motu 
armed, for Hercules. 

Hol. “Gréat He reules is presented by this imp, 

Whose elub | kill’d Cerberus, that three-headed 
canis ; 
And, when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp, 
‘Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus. 
Quoniam, he seemeth in minority, 
Ergo, I come with this apology.— 
Keep some state in thy exit, and vanish. 

Hol. “ Judas I am,’’— 

Dum. A Judas! 

Hol. Not Iscariot, sir.— 

“ Judas I am, yelep’ a Maccabeus.” 

Dum. Judas Maceabeus elipt is plain Judas. 

Biron. A kissing traitor—How art thou prov’d - 
Judas ? 

Hol. “ Judas I am,’’— 

Dum. The more shame for you, Judas. 


"Exit Motu. 


2 Panther’s. 3 Alexander was wry-necked, and his body, Says Plutaren, 


5 The arms given to Alexander in the old history of the Nine Worthies, were 


Bae 


[Naru. retires. 
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Hol. What mean you, sir? 

Boyet. To make Judas hang himself. 

Hol. Begin, sir: you are my elder. 

Biron. Well follow’d: Judas was hang’d on an elder." 

Hol. I will not be put out of countenance. 

Biron. Because thou hast no face. 

Hol. What is this? 

Boyet. A cittern? head. 

Dum. The head of a bodkin. 

Biron. A death’s face in a ring. 

Long. The face of an old Roman coin, scarce seen. 

Boyet, The pummel of Cesar’s faulchion. 

Dum. The earv’d-bone face on a flask’. 

Biron. St. George’s half-cheek in a brooch. 

Dum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 

Biron.. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer. 
And now forward, for we have put thee in countenance. 

Jol. You have put me out of countenance. 

Biron. False: we have given thee faces. 

Hol. But you have out-fae’d them all. 

Biron. An thou wert a lion, we would do so. 

Boyet. Therefore, as he is an ass, let him go. 

And so adieu, sweet Jude! nay, why dost thou stay ? 

Dum. For the latter end of his name. 

Biron. For the ass to the Jude? give it him:—| 

Jud-as, away. 

Hol. This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 

Boyet. A light for monsieur Judas! it grows dark, 

he may stumble. 

Prin. Alas, poor Maccabeus, how hath he been| 

baited ! 
Enter Armapo armed, for Hector. 

Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles: here comes Hector 
in arms. 

Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, I will 
now be merry. 

King. Hector was but a Trojan in respect of this. 

Boyet. But is this Heetor? 

Bing. I think Hector was not so elean-timber’d. 

Long. His leg is too big for Hector’s. 

Dum. More calf, certain. 

Boyet. No; he is best indued in the small. 

Biron. This cannot be Hector. 

Dum. He’s a god or a painter; for he makes faces. 

Arm. “The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift,—” 

Dum. A gift* nutmeg. 

Biron. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves.° 

Dum. No, cloven. 

Arm. Peace ! 

“The armipotent Mars of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of Ilion; 

A man so breath’d, that certain he would fight, yea, 
From morn till night, out of his pavilion. 
I am that flower,—” 

Dum. 

Long. That columbine. 

Arm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 

Long. I.must rather give it the rein, for it runs 
against Hector. 

Dum. Ay, and Hector’s a greyhound. 

Arm, The sweet war-man is dead and rotten: sweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: when he 
breathed, he was a man.—But I will forward with my 
device. Sweet royalty, bestow on me the sense of 


That mint. 


; 6 
hearing. 


Such was an old popular belief often referred to. 
gilt. It is spoken of as a sort of charm, in Ben Jonson's 
Biron whispers Costarp. 7 Not inf, e. 
skin. 


2 Guitar-heads often had a face carved on them. 
“Gipsies Metamorphosed.” 
8 The quarter-staff was most in use in the North. 


Prin. Speak, brave Hector: we are much delighted. 

Arm. I do adore thy sweet grace’s slipper. 

Boyet. Loves her by the foot. 

Dum. He may not by the yard. 

Arm. “This Hector far surmounted Hannibal,”— 

Re-enter Costarp, in haste, unarmed. 

Cost. The party is gone: fellow Hector, she is gone; 
she is two months on her way. 

Arm. What meanest thou? 

Cost. Faith, unless you play the honest Trojan, the 
poor wench is cast away: she’s quick; the child brags 
in her belly already: ’t is yours. 

Arm. Dost thou infamonize me among potentates ? 
Thou shalt die. 

Cost. Then shall Hector be whipp’d for Jaquenetta 
that is quick by him, and hang’d for Pompey that is 
dead by hint. 

Dum: Most rare Pompey ! 

Boyet. Renowned Pompey ! 

Biron. Greater than great, great, great, great Pom- 


| pey ! Pompey the huge ! 


Dum. Hector trembles. 
Biron. Pompey is moved—More Ates, more Ates ! 


| . . 
stir them on! stir them on! 


Dum. Hector will challenge him. 
Biron. Ay, if a? have no more man’s blood in’s 


belly than will sup a flea. 


Arm. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

Cost. I will not fight with a pole, like a northern 
man®: I’ll slash; 17H do it by the sword.—l pray you, 
let me borrow my arms again. 

Dum. Room for the incensed Worthies ! 

Cost. 1711 do it in my shirt. 

Dum. Most resolute Pompey ! 

Moth. Master, let me take you a button-hole lower. 
Do you not see, Pompey is uneasing for the combat ? 
What mean you? you will lose your reputation. 

Arm. Gentlemen, and soldiers, pardon me; I will 
not combat in my shirt. 

Dum. You may not deny it: Pompey hath made the 
challenge. 

Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 

Biron. What reason have you for ’t? 

Arm. The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt. I 
go woolward? for penance. 

Boyet. True, and it was enjoin’d him in Rome for 
want of linen; since when, I’ll be sworn, he wore 
none, but a dish-clout of Jaquenetta’s, and that a? 
wears next his heart for a favour. 

Enter Monsieur Mercave, a Messenger. 

Mer. God save you, madam. 

Prin. Welcome, Mercade, 

But that thou interrupt’st our merriment. 

Mer. I am sorry, madam, for the news I bring 
Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father— 

Prin. Dead, for my life ! 

Mer. Even so: my tale is told. 

Biron. Worthies, away! The scene begins to cloud. 

Arm. For mine own part, I breathe free breath. I 
have seen the day of wrong through the little hole of 
discretion, and I will right myself like a soldier. 

[Exeunt Worthies. 

King. How fares your majesty ? 

Prin. Boyet, prepare: I will away to-night. 

King. Madam, not so; I do beseech you, stay. 

Prin. Prepare, I say.—I thank you, gracious lords, 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat, 
4Folio: a 


6 f. e, have the direction ¢ 
9 With the woollen outer garment next the 


3 Powder-flask. 
5 A common practice. 
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Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rich wisdom to excuse, or hide, 
The liberal opposition of our spirits: 
If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath, your gentleness 
Was guilty of it. Farewell, worthy lord ! 
A heavy heart bears not a nimble? tongue. 
Excuse me so, coming too short of thanks 
For my great,suit so easily obtain’d. 
King. The extreme parting time expressly forms 
All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 
And often, at his very loose’, decides 
That w hich long process could not arbitrate : 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the smiling courtesy of love 
The holy suit which fain it would convince ; 
Yet, since love’s argument was first on foot, 
Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it 
From what it purpos’d; since, to wail friends lost 
Is not by much so w holesome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found, 
Prin. J understand you not: my griefs are dull. 
Biron. Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief; 
And by these badges understand the king. 
For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 
Play’d foul play with our oaths: your beauty, ladies, 
Hath much deform’d us, fashioning our humours 
Even to the opposed ends of our intents ; 
And what in us hath seem’d ridiculous,- a 
As love is full of unbefitting strangeness ; 4 
All wanton as a child, skipping, and vain: 
Form’d by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye, 
Full of strange® shapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in subjects, as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance: 
Which party-coated presence of locse love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
Have misbecome our oaths and grav ities 
Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults, 
Suggested us to make. Therefore, ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is tikewise yours: we to ourselves prove false, 
By being once false for ever to be true 
To those that make us both »—fair ladies, yey: 
And even that falsehood, in itself so base,? 
Thus purifies itself, and ‘turns to grace. 
Prin. We have receiv’d your letters full of love ; 
Your favours, the ambassadors of love ; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, ‘and courtesy, 
As*bombasi®, and as lining to the time. 
But more devout than this, in our respects 
Have we not been; and therefore met your loves 
In their own fashion, like a merriment. ¢ 
Dum. Our letters, madam, show’d much more than 
jest. 
Long. So did our looks. 
Ros. We did not.quote them so. 
King. Now, at the latest minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves. 
Prin. A time, methinks, too short 
To make a world-without- end bargain 1 in. 
No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur’d much, 
Full of dear guiltiness ; and therefore this — 
If for my love (as there is no such cause) 
You will do aught, this shall you do for me: 
Yzur oath I will not trust; but go with speed 


2 


To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleasures of the world; 

There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 

Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

If this austere insociable hfe 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 

If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging, and thin weeds, 

Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love, 

But that it bear this trial, and last love ; 

Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge me, challenge’ by these deserts, 

And by this virgin palm, now kissing thine, 

I will be thine; and, till that instant?®, shut 

My woful self up in a mourning house, 

Raining the tears of lamentation, 

For the remembrance of my father’s death. 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part, 

Neither intitled in the other’s heart. 

King. If this, or more than this, I would deny, 
To flatter up these powers of mine with rest, 
The sudden hand of death close up mine eye. 
Hence ever then my heart is in thy breast. 
Biron. And what to me, my love? and what to me? 
Ros. You must be purged too, your sins are rank :"* 

You are attaint with faults and perjury ; 

Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 

A tw -elvemonth shall you spend, and never rest, 

But seek the weary beds of people sick. 

Dum. But what to me, my love? but what to me? 
Kath. A wife !—A beard, fair health, and honesty; 

With three-fold love I wish. you all these three. 

Dum. O! shall I say, I thank you, gentle wife ? 
Kath. Not so, my lord. A twelvemonth and a day 

I’ll mark no words that smooth-fae’d wooers say: 

Come when the king doth to my lady come, 

Then, if I have much love, | ’ll give you some. 
Dum.,.1’l1l serve thee true and faithfully till then. 
Kath. Yet swear not, lest you be forsworn again. ° 
Long. What says Maria? 

Mar. At the twelvemonth’s end 

I’ll change my black gown for a faithful friend. 
Long. I'll stay with patience ; but the time is long. 
Mar. The liker you: few taller are so young. 
Biron. Studies my lady? mistress look on me: 

Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 

What humble suit attends thy answer there ; 

Impose some service on me for thy love. 

Ros. Oft had I heard of you, my lord Biron, 

Before I saw you, and the world’s lar ge tongue . 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 

Which you on all estates will exercise,‘* 

That lie within the mercy of your wit: 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 

And, therewithal, to win me, if you please, 

Without the w hich I am not ‘to be won, 

You shall this twelvemonth term, from day to day, 

Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 

With groaning wretclies; and your task shall be, 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 

To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of death? 

It cannot be; it is impossible : 

Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 

Ros, Why, that’s the way to choke a gibing spirit, 

Whose influence i is begot of that loose grace, 

Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools. 


? 


1 humble : in f.e. 2 parts of time extremely form: inf,e. $%The technical term for the loosing of an arrow. 4 double: in f.e. 
Sstrains: inf.e. straying: inf.e, Tasin:inf.e. 8 Cottonw ool, used for stuffing dresses. 9% has me: in f.e. 10 instances: in 
fe. 11 Knight and Coleridge think that this speech of Rosaline’s should be omitted, It is found in all the old eds. 12 execute: inf. 6. 
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A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it: then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf’d with the clamours of their own dire’ groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue thes,? 
And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 
But, if they will not, throw away that spirit, 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation. 
Biron. A twelvemonth? well, befal what will befal, 
Ill jest a twelvemonth in an hospital. 
Prin. Ay, sweet my lord; and so I take my leave. 
[To the Kine. 
King. No, madam ; we will brmg you on your way. 
Biron. Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 
Jack hath not Jill: these ladies’ courtesy 
Might well have made our sport a comedy. 
King. Come, sir, it wants a twelvemonth and a day, 
And then ’t will end. 
Biron. That ’s too long for a play. 
Enter Armapo. 
Arm. Sweet majesty, vouchsafe me.— 
Prin. Was not that Hector? 
Dum. The worthy knight of Troy. 
Arm. I will kiss thy royal finger, and take leave. 
I am a votary: I have vowed to Jaquenetta to hold 
the plough for her sweet love three years. But, most 
esteemed greatness, will you hear the dialogue that the 
two learned men have compiled in praise of the owl 
and the cuckoo ? it should have followed in the end of 
our show. 
King. Call them forth quickly; we will do so. 
Arm. Holla! approach. 
Enter Hotorrernes, NaTHANIEL, Motu, Costarp, and 
others. 
This side is Hiems, winter; this Ver, the spring; the 
one maintained by the owl, the other by the cuckoo. 
Ver, begin. ) 
SONG. 
Spring. When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-whate, 


ldear: inf.e, 2then: inf.e. 


And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,—O word of fear ! 
Unpleasing to a married ear. 
Il. 
When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 

And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,—O word of fear ! 
Unpleasing to a married ear. 
III. 
When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, ie! 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who, 
T'u-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
IV. 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw ; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who, 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Arm. The words of Mercury are harsh after the songe 

of Apollo. You, that way: we, this way. 


Winter. 


) 


[Exeunt 


MIDSUMMER-NI 


GHT’S DREAM. 


DRAMATIS 


TuesEvs, Duke of Athens. 
Ecervus, Father to Hermia. 
LyYsANDER, 
DEMETRIUS, 
PHILOsTRATE, Master of the Revels to Theseus. 
QUINCE, a Carpenter. 

Snua, a Joiner. 

Botrom, a Weaver. 

Fiute, a Bellows-mender. 

Snout, a Tinker. 

STARVELING, a Tailor. 

Hippo.yta, Qitead of the Amazons. 

Herma, in love with Ly sander. 

HELENA, in love with Demetrius. 


} in love with Hermia. 


SCENE: Athens, and a Wo 


PERSONA. 


Operon, King of the Fairies. 

Trranta, Queén of the Fairies. \) 
Puck, or Robin-Goodfellow. 

Pras-Buossom, 
CoBWEB, 
Mor, 
MustTaRD-SEED, 
PYRAMps, : P 
THISBE, 
WALL, 
MoonsHINE, 
Lion, 


Fairies. 


Characters in the Interlude. 


Other Fairies attending their King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theseus and Hippolyta. 


od not far from. it. 


AC Tasks 


SCENE I.—Athens. A Room in the Palace of 
- THESEUS. 


Enter Tuesevs, Hirponyta, Purtostrate, and Attend- 
ants. 


The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace: four happy days bring in 
Another moon; but, oh, methinks, how slow . 
This old moon wanes! she lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 
Hip. Four days will quickly steep themselves in 
nights ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New! bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 
The. Go, Philostrate, 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth: 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 
The pale companion is not for our pomp.— 
[Exit PHILOSTRATE. 
Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelry.” 
Enter Ecrvs, with his daughter Hermia, LysanveEr, 
and DeMETRIUS. 
Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke ! 
The. Thanks, good Egeus : what’s the news with 
thee ? 


Stand forth, Demetrius——My noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her ull 
Stand forth, Lysander ;—and, my gracious duke, 
This hath hewitch’d the bosom ofmy child: 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchang’d love-tokens with my child: 
Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love; 
And stol’n the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawdg, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet-meats (messengers 
Of strong pr evailment in unharden’d youth.) 
With cunning hast thou fileh’d my daughter’s heart; 
Turn’d her obedience, which is‘due to me, 
To stubborn har dness. —And, my g gracious duke, 
Be it so, she will not here, before your grace, 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 
As she is mine, I may dispose of her, - 
Which shall Be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided i in that case. 

The. What say you, Hermia? be advis’d, fair maid, 
To you your father should be as a god; 
One that compos’d your beauties ; yea, "and one 
To whom you are but as,a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The. In himself he is; 


Ege. Full of vexation come T; with complaint 
Against my child, my d@ughter Hermia.— 


1now: in f.e. 


The change was also suggested by Rowe, and adopted generally. 


But, in this kind, wanting your father’s voice, 
The other must be held the worthier. 
Her. I would, my father look’d but with my eyes! 


2 revelling: inf e. 
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The. Rather, your eyes must with his judgment look. 
Her, | do entreat your grace to pardon me. 

I know not by what power I am made bold, 

Nor how it may concern my modesty, 

In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts ; 

But I beseech your grace, that [ may know 

The worst that may befal me in this case, 

lf I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death, or to-abjure 
For ever the socicty of men. 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires ; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they, that master so their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 

But earthly’ happier is the rose distill’d, 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, to? whose unwish’d yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The. Take time to ~pause: and by the next new 

moon 
The sealing-day betwixt my love and me 
For everlasting bond of fellowship, 
Upon that day either prepare to die 
For disobedience to your father’s will, 
Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would ; 
Or on Diana’s altar to protest, 
For aye, austerity and single life. 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia ;—and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lys. You have her father’s love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia’s: do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love, 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 
And she is mine, and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. 1 am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 

As well possess’d ; my love is more than his ; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank’d, 

(If not with vantage,) as Demetrius’ ; 

And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 
Iam belov’d of beauteous Hermia. 

Why should not I then prosecute my right ? 
Demetrius, I 711 avouch it to his head, 

Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 

And won her soul; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 

Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 

The. I must confess, that I have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof ; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 

My mind did lose it—But, Demetrius, come ; 
And come, Egeus: you shall go with me, 

I have some private schooling for you both.— 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will, 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of single life — 

Come, my Hippolyta: what cheer, my love ?— 


1 earthlier: in f. e. Capel also suggested fhe change. 


in f.e. Theobald suggested the change. 5 Folio, 1623: merit. 
mentary. 7Black, 8 Fit of passion. 9 Sothe quartos ; the folio: 


2 to ig added in the second folio; Knight and others, omit it. 
Other eds. : friends; from the quartos. 


Demetrius, and Egeus, go along: 
I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial, and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 
Ege. With duty, and desire, we follow you. 
[Exeunt Tues. Hie. Een. Dem. and train, 
Lys. How now, my love? Why is your-cheek se 
pale ? 
How chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 
Her. Belike, for want of rain, which I could well 
Beteem® them from the tempest of mine eyes. 
Lys. Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of irue love never did run smooth ; 
But, either it was different in blood,— 
Her. O cross! too high to be enthrall’d to low*! 
Lys. Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ;— 
Her. O spite! too old to be engag’d to young ! 
Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice of men® :— 
Her. O hell! to choose love by another’s eyes ! 
Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentany® as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the eollied’ night, 
That, in a spleen’, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say,—behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 
Her. If, then, true lovers have been ever cross’d, 
It stands as an edict in destiny : 
Then, let us teach our trial patience, 
Because it is a customary cross, 
As due to love as thoughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy’s followers. 
Lys. A good persuasion: therefore, hear me, Hermia 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child: 
From Athens is her house remote’ seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee, 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lov’st me, then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night, 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
(Where I did mect thee once with Helena 
To do observance to a morn of May) 
There will I stay for thee. 
Her. * My good Lysander ! 
I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 
By his best arrow with the golden head, 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 
By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves, 
And by that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women spoke ; 
In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow trey will I meet with thee. 
Lys. Keep promise, love. Look, here comes Helena, 
Enter HELENA. 
Her. God speed fair Helena! Whither away? 
Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair’?: O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lode-stars, and your tongue’s sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 


4 love: 
: mos 


3 Bestow. 
6 So the quartos ; the folio 
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Bed: jens 
; Sickness is catching ; O, were favour’ so ! SCENE II.—The Same. A Room in a Cottage. 
Your words I’d catch, fair Hermia; ere I go, j 
& ah My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, Enter Quince, Sxve, Bottom, Furs, Snout, and 
a My tongue should catch your tongue’s sweet melody. STARVELING. 
ih Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, Quin. Is all our company here ? 
Bid The rest [ll give to be to you translated; Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by | 
at O! teach me how you look, and with what art man, according to the scrip. 
i You sway the motion of Demetrius’ heart. - Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s name, which 
Ha Her. 1 frown upon him, yet he loves me still. is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our inter- 
a Hel. O, that your frowns would teach my smiles|lude before the duke and duchess on his wedding-day 
qe such skill ! at night. 
Male ht Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
Way Hel. O, that my prayers could such affection move!| treats on; then read the names of the actors, and so 
ait Gt Her. The more I hate, the more he follows me. go on to appoint.* 
} Hel. The more I love, the more he hateth me. Quin. Marry, our play is—The most lamentable 
Be | Her. His fault, fair? Helena, is none of mine. [mine! comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 
eae i Hel. None, but your beauty : would that fault were| Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, and 
Her. Take comfort: he no more shall see my face :|a merry.—Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your 
Lysander and myself will fly this place — actors by the scroll. Masters, spread yourselves. 
Before the time I did Lysander see, Quin. Answer, as I call you.—Nick Bottom, the 
Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me: weaver. 
O then, what graces in my love must dwell, Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, and proceed. 
That he hath turn’d a heaven into hell ! Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 
Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Bot. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 
To-morrow night when Phebe doth behold Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallant for love. 
Her silver visage in the wat’ry glass, Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing 
4 Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, of it: if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I 
A (A time that lovers’ flights doth still conceal,) will move stones ;*> I will condole in some measure. 
ae Through Athens’ gates have we devis’d to steal. To the rest :—yet my chief humour is for a tyrant: I 
ih | Her. And in the wood, where often you and I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, make all split. 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, “The raging rocks, 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet : ‘‘ And shivering shocks, 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, “Shall break the locks 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. “Of prison-gates : 
Farewell, sweet playfellow ; pray thou for us, “ And Phibbus’ car 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius !— “ Shall shine from far 
Keep word, Lysander: we must starve our sight “ And make and mar 
From lovers’ food, till morrow deep midnight. “The foolish fates.” 
Wheat [Exit Herm.| This was lofty !—Now name the rest of the players.— 
a Lys. I will, my fermia.—Helena, adieu: | This is Ereles’ vein,’ a tyrant’s vein ; a lover is more 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! [Exit Lys.| condoling. 
Hel. How happy some, o’er other some can be! Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender, 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she ; Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 
But what of that? Demetrius thinks not so ; Quin. You must take Thisby on you. 
He will not know what all but he do know ; Flu. What is Thisby ? a wanderfng knight ? ’ 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia’s eyes, Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 
So I, admiring of his qualities. Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman: I have 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, a beard coming. 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. Quin. That’s all one. You shall play it in a mask, 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, and you may speak as small as you will. 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind : Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby 
Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment taste ; too. I7ll speak in a monstrous little voice :—“ Thisby, 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste: Thisby—Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear! thy Thisby 
And therefore is love said to be a child, dear, and lady dear !” 
| Because in choice he is so oft beguil’d. Quin. No, no; you must play Pyramus, and, Flute, 
As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, you Thisby. 
So the boy love is perjur’d every where : Bot. Well, proceed. 
For ere Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s eyne, Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 
He hail’d down oaths that he was only mine : Star. Here, Peter Quince. 
And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, Quin. Robin Starveling, you ntust play Thisby’s 
So he dissolv’d, and showers of oaths did melt. mother.—Tom Snout, the tinker. 
I will go tell him of fair Hermia’s flight ; Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 
Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, Quin. You, Pyramus’s father ; myself, Thisby’s 
Pursue her; and for this intelligence father.—Snug, the joiner, you, the lion’s part j—and, I 
a have thanks, it is? dear recompense : hope, here is a play fitted. 
But herein mean I to enrich my pain Snug. Have you the lion’s part written? pray you, 
To have his sight thither, and back again. [Exit.'if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 
u Beauty. ? folly, in place of, fault, fair: inf.e. 3a dear expense: inf.e. 480 go on toa point: infie. storms: inf.e. 6 Ix 
Greene’s Groat’s-worth of wit, a player says, “The twelve labours of Hercules have I terribly thundered on the stage,” 
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Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the ‘lion too. I will roar, that I 
will do any man’s heart good to hear me: I will roar, 
that ] will make the duke say, “Let him roar again: 
let him roar again.” 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the duchess and the ladies, that they would 
shriek ; and that were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother’s son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright 
the ladies out of their wits, they would have no more 
discretion but to hang us, but I will aggravate my voice 
so, that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove: 
I will roar you an ’t were any nightingale.. 

Quin. You ean play no part but Pyramus; for Pyra- 
jus is a sweet-faced man; a proper man, as one shall 
see in a summeyr’s day, a most lovely, gentlemanlike 
man ; therefore, you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
best to play 1t in? 


Quin. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw-colour 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 
beard, or your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect 
yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare-faced——But masters, 
here are your parts; and Iam to entreat you, request 
you, and desire you, to con them by to-morrow night, 
and meet me in the palace wood, a mile without “the 
town, by moon-light: there will we rehearse; for if 
we meet in the city, we shall be dog’d with company, 
and our devices known. In the meantime I will draw 
a bill of properties, such as our play wants. I pray 
you, fail me not. 

Bot. We will meet; and there we may rehearse 
more obscenely, and courageously, 

Quin. Take pains ; He perfect ; adieu.’ 
oak we meet. 


At the duke’s 


Bot. Enough, hold, or cut bow-strings.? [ Exeunt. 


meee IT. 


SCENE J.—A Wood near Athens. 


Enter a Fairy and Pucx at opposite doors. 

Puck. How now, spirit! whither wander you? 

Fat. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flocd, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green: 
The cowslips all* her pensioners be: 
In their gold cups® spots you see. 
Those be rubics, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
Farewell, thou lob® of spirits: I’ll be gone. 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night. 
Take heed, the queen come not within his sight ; 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 

Because that she, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy, stol’n from an Indian king: 

She never had so sweet a changeling ; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 

Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild ; 
But she, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy: 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 

By fountain clear, Qt Spang led star- ‘light sheen, 
But they do s square’ ; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Fai. Eithet I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Call’d Robin Good-fellow. Are you not he, 

That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skims milk, and sometimes labours in the quern’, 
And bootless makes the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometimes makes the drink to bear no barm! ; 


1Jn f, e. this half of the speech is given to Bottom. 


f.e, ‘coats: inf e. 6 Lubber. 7 Quarrel. 8 Hand-miill. 


| Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
| Those that Hobgoblin eall you, and sweet Puck, 
| You do their work, and they shall have good luck. 
Are not you he ? 
Puck. Fairy’, thou speak’st aright ; 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal: 
And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her wither’d dew- lap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And ‘tailor’ eries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and laugh, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there.— 
But recom, Fairy “here comes Oberon. 
Fai. And here my mistress—Would that he were 
gone ! 
Enter Oxeron, from one side, with his train, and 
Titania, from the other, with hers. 
Obe. Ill met by moon- light, proud Titania. 
Tita. What, jealous Oberon! Fairies", skip hence 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 
Obe. Tarry, rash wanton. Am not I thy lord? 
Tita. Then, I must be thy lady ; but I know 
When thou hast stol’n away from fairy land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing ‘love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the farthest steep of India, 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin’ d mistress and your warrior "love, 
To Theseus must be wedded? and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 
Obe. How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 


2 A popular proverbial phrase. 
9 Yeast. 


Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
3 The green circles known as fairy-rings. ‘tall: in 


10 Not inf.e. 11 Fairy: inf.e 
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Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perigenia, whom he ravished ! ? 
And make him with fair 72glé break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 
Tita. These are the forgeries of ea oaa 
And never, since the middle summer's $ spring,’ 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or me ann 
By paved fountain?, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margin of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy br awls thou hast disturb’d our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land, 
Have every pelting® river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents : 
The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat: and the green cor n 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain’d a beard: 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock : 
The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud ;* 
And the quaint mazes on the wanton green, 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 
The human mortals want their winter here: 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest ; 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases do abound : 
And thorough this distemperature, we see 
The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hyem’s chin®, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer, 
The childing® autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; ahd the ’mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which. 
And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissension : 
We are their pare nts and original. 
Obe. Do you amend it then; it lies in you. 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. 
Tita. Set your art’ at rest: 
Thy® fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votaress of my order: 
And, in the late Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath she gossip’d by my side, 
And sat with me on re Sy ellow s sands, 
Marking th’ embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind ; — 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 
Following, ( ‘ther womb, then ripe® with my young squire) 
Would imitate, and sail upon the land, 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die; 
And for her sake I do rear up her boy, 
And for her sake I will not part with him. 
Obe.. How long within this wood intend you stay ? 
Tita. Perchance, till after Theseus’ wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us; 


If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts 
Obe. Give me that boy, and L will go with thee. 
Tita. Not for thy fairy ‘kingdom —Fairies, away ! 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 
[Exit Trranta, with her train. 
Obe. Well, go thy way: thou shalt not from this 
sroy e, 
Till I torment thee for this injury.— 
My gentle Puck, come hither : thou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
Puck. I remember. 
Obe. That very time I saw (but thou couldst not), 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal!® throned by the west, 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, .fancy-free. 
Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it loye-in-idleness. 
Fetch me that flower ; the herb I-show’d thee once: 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that is seen*’ 
Fetch me this herb; and be thou here again, 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 
Puck. 1’d'* put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. [Exit Puck. 
Obe. Having once this juice, 
I’ll watch Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 
Tne next thing then she waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape,) 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love ; 
And ere I take this charm off from her sight, 
(As I can take it with another herb) 
1’ll make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here? I[ am invisible, 
And I will over-hear their conference. [ Retiring. 
Enter Demerrivs, Hetena following him. 
Dem. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysandes 4 and fair Hermia ? 
The one I’1l slay, the other slayeth me. 
Thou told’st me they were stol’n into this wood, 
And here am I, and wood!* within this wood, 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence! get thee gone, and follow me no more, 
Hel. Y ou draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ; 
But yet you ara not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel: leave you your power to draw, 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 
Dem. Do I entice you? Do I speak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you I do not, nor I cannot love you? 
Hel. And eyen for that do I love you the more. 


I am your spaniel; and, Demetrius, 


1 Beginning of midsummer. 2 Stream running over pebbles. 3 Petty. * A sort of table of cross lines cut in the turf, on which a game 
was played with eighteen stones divided between two players, who moved these stones after the manner of chequers. Wet weather would of 
course produce the effect in the text. § Tyrwhitt reads: thin. 6 Teeming. ‘heart: inf.e. 8 The: inf.e. %rich:inf.e, 1 This 
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The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 

Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me; only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 

What worser place can I beg in your love, 

(And yet a place of high respect with me,) 
Than to be used as you use your dog? 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit, 
For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

Hel, And I am sick when I look not on you. 

Nem. You do impeach your modesty too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands ef one that loves you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counsél of a desert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel. Your virtue is my privilege for that. 
It is not night, when I do see your face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the night ; 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, 
For you, in my respect, are all the world, 
Then how can it be said, 1 am alone, 

When all the world is here to look on me? 

Dem. I’ll run from thee, and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hel. The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be chang’d ; 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase: 

The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger. Bootless speed ! 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. 

Dem. 1 will not stay thy questions: let me go; 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius ! 

Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex: 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
We should be woo’d, and were not made to woo, 
Ill follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love so well. 
[Exeunt Dem. and Hex. 

Obe. Fare thee well, nymph: ere hedo leave this grove, 

Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love.— 
Re-enter Puck. 
Hast thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 

Puck. Ay, there it is. 

Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips, and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with lush’ woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
Lull’d in these bowers? with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamell’d skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in: 

And with the juice of this I ’ll streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 

Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove: 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a disdainful youth: anoint his eyes ; 

But do it, when the next thing he espies 

May be the lady. Thou shalt know the man 

By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Effect it with some care, that he may. prove 
More fond on her, than she upon her love. 

And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

Puck. Fear not, my lord: your servant shall do so. 

[ Exeunt. 


1juscious: inf.e. ? flowers: inf.e. % Bats. 
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SCENE Il—Another Part of the Wood. 
Enter Trranta, with her train. 
Tita. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence: 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose. buds : 
Some war With rear-mice® for their leatherm wings, 
To make my small elves coats; and some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 
Then to your offices, and let me rest. 
FAIRIES’ SONG. 
You spotted snakes, with doublestongue, 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen, 
Newts, and blind-worms, do no wrong: ; 
. Come not near our farry queen : 
CHORUS. 
Philomel, with melody, 
Sing now your* swect lullaby ; 
Lndla, lulla, luliaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 
: ia 
Weaving spiders, come not here ; 
Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence : 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 
CHORUS. 
Philomel, with melody, &c. 
Hence, away ! now all is well. 
One, aloof, stand sentinel. 
[Exeunt Fazries. 
Enter OBERON. 
Obe. What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 
[Anointing Trranta’s eye-lds, 
Do it for thy true love take ; 
Love, and languish for his sake : 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 
In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak’st, it is thy dear. 
Wake when some vile thing is near, 
Enter Lysanper and HERMIA, 
Lys. Fair love, you faintwith wandering in the wood ; 
And, to speak troth, I haye forgot our way : 
We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 
Her. Be it so, Lysander : find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 
Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both : 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 
Her. Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet: do not lie so near. 
Lys. O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ; 
Love takes the meaning in love’s confidence.® 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit, 
So that but one heart we can make of it: 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 
Then, by your side no bed-room me deny, 
For, lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 
Her. Lysander riddles very prettily. 
Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and.courtesy 
Lie further off; in human modesty 
Such separation as may well be said 


1 Fai. 


2 Fai. 


2 Fat. 


Tirania sleeps. 


[ Exit, 
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Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid, 
So far be distant ; and good night, sweet friend. 
Thy love ne’er alter till thy sweet life end ! 
Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I; 
And” then end ‘life, when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed : sleep give thee all his rest ! 
Her. With half that wish the wisher’s eyes be 
press’d ! [They sleep. 
Enter Puck 
Puck. Through the forest have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force in stirring love. 
Night and silence ! who is here ? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty soul! she durst not he 
Near this lack-love, kill-courtesy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
[ Anointing his eyes.’ 
When thou wak’st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat, on thy eyelid. 
So awake wien d am gone, 
For I must now to Oberon. [ Exit. 
Enter Demrrrius and HELENA, running. 
Hel. sae though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
Dem. I charge thee, henee ; and do not haunt me thus. 
‘Hel. O! wilt thou darkling leave me? do not so. 
Dem. Stay, on thy peril: I alone will go. 
[Exit DEMETRIUS. | 
Hel. O! Tam out of breath in this fond chase. 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, wheresoe’er she les, 
F or she hath blessed and-atiractive eyes. 
low came her eyes so bright? Not with salt tears: 
ff so, my eyes are oftener wash’d than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear, 
For beasts that meet me, run away for fear ; 
Therefore, no maryel, though Demetrius ) 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 
What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne?— 
But who is here ?—Lysander on the ground ? 
Dead, or asleep ?—I see no blood, no wound.— 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 
Lys. And run threugh fire I will, for thy sweet 
sake. { Waking. 
Transparent Helena! Nature here shows art?, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart, 


fy hyp be 


SCENE JI.—The Same. 


Enter Quince, Snve, Borrom, Fiure, Snout, and 
STARVELING. 

Bot. Are we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat ; and here’s a marvellous convenient | 
place for our rehearsa:. This green plot shall be our 
stage this hawthorn brake our ’tiring-house ; and 
Me will do it in action, as we will do it before the 
duke. 


Tirani: lying asleep. 


Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword ! 
Hel. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so. 
What though he love your Hermia ? Lord ! what though? 
Yet Hermia still loves you: then, be content. 
Lys. Content with Hermia ? No: I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love. 
Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reason sway’d, 
And reason says you are the worihier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season ; 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; 
And touching now the point of hunaan skill, 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will, 
And leads me to your eyes ; where I o’erlook 
Love’s stories, written in love’s richest book. 
Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born ? 
When, at your hands, did I deserve this scorn ? 
Is ’t not enough, is ’t not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deserve a sweet ‘look from Demetrius’ eye, 
But you must flout my insufficiency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrong ; good sooth, you do, 
In such disdainful manner me to woo. 
But fare you well: perforce I must confess, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 
O, that a lady, of one man refus’ d, 
Should, of another, therefore, be abus’d ! [ Exit. 
Lys. She sees not Hermia. — Hermia, sleep thou there ; 
And never may’st thou come Lysander near ; 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 
Or, as the heresies, that men do leay e, 
Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 
So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy, 
Of all be hated, but the most of me; 
And all my powers address their love and might, 


To honour Helen, and to be her knight. [ Exit 
Her. Help me, Lysander, help me! do thy best, 
[W ‘aking. 


To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast. 
Ah, me, for pity |__what a dream was here ! 
Lysander, look, how I do quake with fear. 
Methought a serpent ate my heart away, 

And you sat smiling at his cruel prey.— 
Lysander ! what, remoy’d? Lysander ! lord ! 
What, out of hearing | ? gone ? no sound, no word ? 
Alack where are you? speak, an if you hear ; 

| Speak, of all loves - 1 I swoon almost with fear. 

| No ?—then I will perceive you are not nigh: 

Either death, or you, Ill find immediately. [ Exit. 
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Bot. Peter Quince, —— 

Quin. What say ‘st thou, bully Bottom ? 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of “ Pyramus 
and Thisby,” that will never please. First, Pyramus 
must draw a sword to kill himself, which "the ladies 
cannot abide. How answer you that? 

Snout. By ’rlakin®, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe we must leave the I#lling out, when 
all is done. 

Bot. Not a whit: I have a device to make all well. 


1 This direction not in f.e, 2% Malone's reading ‘‘ Nature shows her art.” 3% By our lady kin. 
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Write me a prologue ; and let the prologue scem to 
say, we will do no harm with our swords, and that 
Pyramus is not killed indeed: and, for the more 
better assurance, tell them, that I, Pyramus, am not 
Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. This will put them 
out of foar. 

Quen. Well, we will have such a prologue, and it 
shall be written in eight and six." 

Bot. No, make it two more: let it be written in 
eight and eight. 

Sxout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves : 
to bring in, God shield us ! a lion among ladies, is a most 
dreadful thing; for there is not a more fearful wild- 
fowl than your lion living, and we ought to look to it. 

Srout. Therefore, another prelogue must tell he is 
not a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
face must be seen through the lion’s neck; and he 
himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the 
same defect :—“ Ladies, or fair ladies, 1 would wish 
you, or, I would request you, or, I would entreat you, 
not to fear, not to tremble: my life for yours. 
think 1 come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life: 
no, 1 am no such thing: i am a man as other men 
are :” and there, indeed, let him name his name, and 
tell them plainly he is Snug, the joiner. 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things: that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber; 
for you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our 
play? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanack ; 
find out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a casement of the 
great ehamber window, where we play, open; and the 
moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Ay; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lanthorn, and say, he comes to disfigure, 
or to present, the person of moonshine. Then, there 
is another thing: we must have a wall in the great 
chamber ; for Pyramus and Thisby (says the story.) 
did talk through the-chink of a wall. 

Snug. You can never bring in a wall.—What say 
you, Bottom? 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall; and let 
him have some plaster, or some lime?, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall: and® let him hold his 
fingers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus 
and Thisby whisper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your parts. 
Pyramus, you begin. -When you have spoken your 
speech, enter into that brake; and so every one ac- 
cording to his cue. 

Enter Puck behind. 
Puck. What hempen home-spuns have we swagger- 
ing here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen? 
What, a play toward? Ill be an auditor ; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 

Quin. Speak, Pyramus.—Thisby, stand forth. 

Pyr. “ Thisby, the flowers have* odious savours 

sweet,”— 

Quin. Odours, odours, 

Pyr. “ odours savours sweet : 


1 alternate verses of these syllables. 2loam: inf.e, 3or:in f.e. 


mf.e. 9% Black-bird, 
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| But, hark, a voice! stay thou but here a while, 


| Stand, he goes but to see a noise that he heard, and is 


| that yet; that you answer to Pyramus. 


If you} 


or: 


So hath thy breath, my dearest Thisby, dear.— 


And by and by I will to thee appear.” [ Exit. | 
Puck, A stranger Pyramus than e’er play’d here. 
[ Exit. 
This. Must I speak now? 
Quin. Ay, marry, must you; for you must under- 


to come again. 
This. “ Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue, 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier, 
Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, | 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 
I’l] meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny’s tomb.” 
Quin, Ninus’ tomb, man. Why you must not speak | 
You speak all | 
your part at once, cues and all.—Pyramus, enter: your | 
cue is past; it is, ‘ never tire.” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Re-enter Puck, and Borrom with an ass’s head on.® 
This. O !—* As true as truest horse, that yet would 
never tire.’ ; 
Pyr. “If I were, fair Thisby, I were only thine.”— | 
Quin. O monstrous! O strange! we are haunted. 
Pray, masters! fly, masters! help! 
[Exeunt Clowns, in confusions 
Puck. 1711 follow you, 1711ead you about a round, 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 
brier : 
Sometime a horse 1711 be, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and.roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. [Ezit. 
Bot. Why do they run away? this is a knavery of 
them, to make me afeard. 
Re-enter Snovr. 
Snout. O Bottom! thou art changed: what do I see 
on thee ? [ Exit, frightened.’ 
Bot. What do you see? you see an ass’s head of 
your own, do you? 


: | 
sometime a hound, | 
| 

| 

1 


Re-enter QUINGE. | 
Quin. Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art 
translated. [Exit, frightened.* | 
Bot. see their knavery. This is to make an ass 
of me, to fright me, if they could; but I will not stir 
from this place, do what they can: I will walk up and 
down here, and I will sing, that they shall hear [ am | 
not afraid. [Sings. | 
T he oosel-cock*, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, | 
The throstle with his note so true, | 
The wren with little quill. | 
Tita. What angel wakes me from my flowery bed ? 
| Waking. 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not answer, nay ; 
for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? 
who would give a bird the lie, though he ery “ cuckoo” 
never so? 
Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: 
Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue’s force, perforce, doth move me, 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 
Bot. Methinks; mistress, you should have little 
reason for that: and yet, to say the truth, reason and 
love keep httle company together now-a-days. The 


Bot. 
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more the pity, that some honest neighbours will net 
make them friends. Nay, I can gleek’ upon occasion. 
Tita, Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 
Bot. Not so, neither; but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood. I have enough to serve mine own turn. 
Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go: 
Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a spirit of no common rate ; 
The summer still doth tend upon my state, 
And I do love thee: therefore, go with me; 
1’ll give thee fairies to attend on thee; 
And they shall fetch thee jewels from the decp, 
And sing while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep: 
And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go.— 
Peas-blossom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustard-seed. 
Enter four Fairies. 
1 For. Ready. 


2 Fat. And I. 
3 Fat. And J. 
4 Fat. Where shall we go? 


Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman : 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apticocks, and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
Their honey bags steal grom the humble-bees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to arise; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes. 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fai. Hail, mortal. 

2 Fai. Hail! 

3 Fai, Hail! 

4 Fat. Hail! 

Bot. 1 ery your worship’s mercy, heartily —lI be- 
seech, your worship’s name. 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Zot. I shall desire of you more acquaintance, g¢ 
master Cobweb. If I eut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you—Your name, honest gentleman ? 

Peas, Peas-blessom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend -me to mistress Squash, 
your mother, and to master Peascod, your father. 
Good master Peas-blossom, I shall desire of you more 
acquaintance too.—Your name, I beseech you, sir? 

Mus. Mustard-seed. 

Bot. Good master Mustard-seed, I know your pa- 
tience well: that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef 
hath devoured many a gentleman of your house. I 
promise you, your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I desire of you more acquaintance, good 
master Mustard-seed. 

Tita. "Come, wait upon him: lead him to my bower. 
The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye, 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 


good 


| Tie up my lover’s tongue, and bring him silently. 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Another Part of the Wood. 
Enter OBERON. 
Obe. I wonder, if Titania be awak’d ; 
Then, what it was that next eame in her eye, 
Which she must dote on in extremity. 
Enter Puck. 
Here comes my messenger —How now, mad spirit? 
What night-rule? now about this haunted grove? 


1 Joke, scoff. % Revel. 3 Noll, head, * Fr. Lécher:; to lick. 


Puck. My mistress with a monster is in love. 

Near to her elose and conscerated bower, 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A erew of patches; rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 

Were met together to rehearse a play, 

Intended for great Theseus’ nuptial day. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 
Who Pyramus presented in their sport, 

| ¥orsook his scene, and enter’d in a brake, 

When I did him at this advantage take ; 

An ass’s nowl’ I fixed on his head: 

Ancn, his Thisbe must be answered, 

And forth my mimic comes. When they him spy, 
As wild geese that the ereeping fowler eye, 

Or russet-pated choughs, many 1n sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky; 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly, 

And, at our stamp, here o’er and o’er one falls: 
'He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 
Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus strong, 
Made senseless things begin to do them wrong, 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch, 
Some, sleeves, some, hats, from yielders all things catch, 
I led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Pyramus translated there ; 

When in that moment (so it came to pass,) 
Titania wak’d, and straightway lov’d an ass. 

Obe. This falls out better than I could devise. 
But hast thou yet latch’d* the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 

Puck. I took him sleeping, (that is finish’d too} 
And the Athenian woman by his side, 

That, when he wak’d, of force she must be ey’d. 
Enter Demetrivs and HERMIA. 
Obe. Stand-close: this is the same Athenian. 
Puck. This is the woman; but not this the man. 
[They stand apart. 

Dem. O! why rebuke you him that loves you so? 
|Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now, I but chide ; but I should use thee worse, 
|For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 

If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 

| Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 

| And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day, 

As he tome. Would he have stol’n away 

From sleeping Hermia?. I’! believe as soon, 
This whole earth may be bor’d, and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and so displease 
Her brother’s noon-tide with th’ Antipodes. 

Tt cannot be but thou hast murder’d him; 

So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim. 

Dem. So should the murder’d look, and so should I, 
Piere’d through the heart with ‘your stern cruelty ; 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What’s this to my Lysander ? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dem. Thad rather give his carecase to my hounds. 
| Her. Out, dog! out, eur! thou driv’st me past the 

bounds 
Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him then ? 
Henceforth be never number’d among men! 
O! once tell true, tell true, e’en for my sake ; 
Durst thou have look’d upon him, being awake, 
And hast thou kill’d him sleeping? O brave touch ! 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 
Dem. You spend your passion in a mispris’d flood :* 
{ am not guilty of Lysander’s blood, 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell: 
Her. 1 pray thee, tell me, then, that he is well. 
Dem. And, if f eould, what should I get therefore? 
Her. A privilege, never to see me more.— 
And from thy hated presence part I so; 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [ Exit. 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein: 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 
So sorrew’s heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe; 
Which now in some slight measure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make some stay. [Lies down. 
Obe. What hast thou dene? thon hast mistaken | 
quite, [Coming forward. 
And laid the leve-juice on some true-love’s sight : 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-loVe turn’d, and not a false turn’d true. 
Puck. Then fate o’er-rules; that one man holding | 
troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 
Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find: 
All faney-sick she is, and pale of cheer 
With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear. 
By some illusion see you bring her here: 
I’ll charm his eyes against she dp appear. 
Puck. I go, t go; look how I go; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. 
Obe. Flower of this purple die, 
Hit with Cupid’s archery, 
Sink in apple ef his eye. 
When his love he doth espy, 
Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky,— 
When thou wak’st, if she be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 
Re-enter Puck. 
Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 
Helena is here at hand, ; 
And the youth, mistook by me, 
Pleading for a lover’s fee. 
hall we their fond pageant see? 
Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 
Obe. Stand aside: the noise they make 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 
Puck. Then will two at once woo one ; 
That must needs be sport alone; 
And those things do best please me, 
That befal preposterously. [They stand apart. 
Eater Lysanper and HeLena. 
Lys. Why should you think that I should woo inscorn ? 
Seorn and derision never come in tears: 
Look, when I vow I weep, and. vows so born, 
In their nativity all truth appears. 
How ean these things in me seem scorn te you, 
Bearing the badge of faith to prove them true? 
Hel. *You do advance your cunning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, O, devilish-holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia’s: will you give her o’er? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh: 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two scales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
Lys. I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o’er. 


{ Exit. 


[ Anointing hes eyes. 


Why seek’st thou me? could not this make thee know, 


Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 


lon a mispris’d mood: inf.e. 2? princess: inf.e. 3 Eyes. 


be | 
Or 
“I 


Dem. O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, divine ! 
[ Awaking. 

To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 

Crystal is muddy. O! how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus snow, 

Fann’d with the eastern wind, turns to a crow, | 

When thou hold’st,uwp thy hand. QO, let me kiss | 

This impréss? of pure while, this scal of bliss! | 
Hel. QO spite! O hell! I see you all are bent 

To set against me, for your merriment: 

If you were civil, and knew courtesy, 

You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you noi hate me, as I know you do, 

But you must join in souls to mock me too? 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so ; | 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts, 

When, lt am sure, you hate me with your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and leve Hermia, 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena, 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 

With your derision! none of noble sort 

Would so offend a virgin, and extort 

A poor soul’s patience, all to make you sport. 
Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so, | 

For you Jove Hermia; this, you know, 1 know: 

And here, with all good will, with all my heart, | 

In Hermia’s love I yield you up my part; 

And yours in Helena to me bequeath, 

Whom I do love, and will do till my death. | 
Hel. Never did mockers waste more idle breath. | 
Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hermia: I will none: | 

If e’er I lov’d her, ail that love is gone. | 

My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourn’d, 

And now to Helen is it home return’d, | 

There to remain. | 
Lys. Helen, it is not so. 

Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost not knaw, | 
Lest to thy peril thou aby it dear.— | 
Look, where thy love comes: yonder is thy dear. 

Enter Hernia. 

Her, Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, | 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense. 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found, 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. | 

But why unkindly didst thou leave me se? | 
Lys. Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go? | 
Her. What love could press Lysander from my side? | 
Lys. Lysander’s love, that would not let him bide, 

Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 

Than all.yon fiery oes* and eyes of light. 


The hate I bare thee made me leave thee so? 
Her. You speak not as you think: it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo! she is one of this confederacy. \ | 

Now I perceive they have conjoin’d, all three, 

To fashion this false sport in spite of me. | 

{njurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maid ! i: 

Have you conspir’d, have you with these contriv’d 

To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar’d, | 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time | 


For parting us,—O! is all forgot? 
All school days’ friendship, childhood’s innocence ? 
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We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, Hei. ___ Yes, ’sooth ; and so do you, 
Have with our needles created both one flower, Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, Dem. 1 would, I had your bond ; for, I pereeive, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, A weak bond holds you: I’1I not trust your word, 
| As if our hands, our sides, Voices, and minds, Lys. What! should I hurt her, strike her, kill her 
| Had been incorporate. So we grew together, dead ? ; 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, Although I hate her, II] not harm her go. 
| But yet an union in partition; Her, What! can you do me greater harm than hate ? 
| Two loving? berries moulded on one stem, Hate me! wherefore? O me! what means? my love? 
|; So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lysander ? 
| Two of the first, like eoats in heraldry, I am as fair now, as I was erewhile, 
| Due but to one, and erowned with one crest. Since night, you low’d me ; yet, since night you left me: 
| And will you rend our ancient Iove asunder, Why, then you left me (O, the gods forbid !) 
To join with men in seorning your poor friend ? In earnest, shall I say ? 
It is not friendly, ’t is not maidenly : Lys. Ay, by my life ; 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for tt, And never did desire to see thee more. 
| Though I alone do feel the injury. Therefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt ; 
| Her. Tam amazed at your passionate words. Be certain, nothing truer: ’t is no jest, 
| I scorn you not: it seems that you scorn me. That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 
| Hel. Have you not sect Lysander, as in scorn, Her. O me !—you juggler! you canker-blossom ! 
| To follow me, and praise my eyes and face, You thief of love f what, have you come by night, 
| And made your ether love, Demetrius, And stol’n my Iove’s heart from him ? 
| (Who even but now did spurn me with his foot, Fel. Fine, 1 faith! 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare, Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this No touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lysander Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, | Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 
And tender me, forsooth, affeetion, Her. Puppet"! why so? Ay, that way goes the ganre, 
But by your setting on, by your consent ? Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
What thouch I be not so in grace as you, Between our statures: she hath urg’d her height, 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate, And with her personage, her tall personage, 
But miserable most to love unlov’d, Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail’d with him.— 
This you should pity, rather than despise. And are you grown so high in his esteem, 
Her. ¥ understand not what you mean by this, Because I am so dwa rfish, and so low ? 
Hel. Ay, do, persever, counterfeit sad looks, How low am I, thou painted maypole ? speak ; 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my baek ; How low am ¥? Tf am not yet so low, 
Wink at each other; hold the sweet jest up: But that my nails ean reach unto thine eyes. 
| ‘This sport, well earried, shall be chronicled, Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
| If you had any pity, graee, or manners, Let her not hurt me: I was never curst ; 
| You would not make me such an argument. . [ have ne gift at all in shrewishness : : 
| But, fare ye well: ’t is partly mine own fault, Iam aright maid for my cowardice : 
| Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. Let her not strike me. You, perhaps, may think, | 
Lys. Stay, gentle Helena: hear my excuse: Because she is something lower than myself, 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! That_I can match her, 
Hel. O excellent! Her. Lower! hark, again. 
Her, Sweet, do not scorn her so. Hel. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 
Dem. If she eannot entreat, I ean compel. I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
; _ Lys. Thou eanst compel no more than she entreat : Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong’d you; 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak | Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
prayers.— I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do: He follow’d you; for love, EF follow’d him ; 
| I swear by that whieh I will lose for thee, But he hath chid me hence, and threaten’d me 
| To prove him false, that says I love thee not. To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too: : 
| Dem. I say, I love thee more than he can do. And now, so you will let me quiet 0, 
| Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
| Dem. Quick, eome,— And follow you no farther. Let me go: 
| . Her, Lysander, whereto tends all this? [ Holding him.?| You see how simple and how fond [I am. 
| Lys. Away, you Ethiop! | Her. Why, get you gone. Who is’t that hinders you? 
| Dem. No, no, he 7I]— Hel. A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 
| Seem to break loose: take on, as you would follow; | Her. What, with Lysander ? 
But yet come not. You are a tame man, go! Fel, With Demetrips. 
Lys. Hang off, thou eat, thou burr! vile thing, let] Lys. Be not afraid: she shall not harm thee, Helena. 
| loose. Dem. No, sir; she shall not, though you take her part, 
Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent. Hel. O! when she is angry, she is keen and shrewd. 
Her. Why are you grown so rude? what change is this, |She was a vixen when she went to school F 
Swect love ? And, though she be but little, slie is fierce. 
| Lays. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out! Her. Little again? nothing but low and little ?— 
Out, loathed medieine! hated potion, hence! — Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ? 
Her. Do you not jest ? Let me come to her. 
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Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf ; Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
You minimus, of hindering knot-grass* made: Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
You bead, you acorn. Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 
Dem. You are too officious But, netwithstanding, haste-; make no delay : 
In her behalf that scorns your services. We may effect this business yet ere day. [Hxzt OBERON. 


Let her alone; speak not of Helena ; 

Take not her part, for if thou dost intend 

Never so little show of love to her, 

Thou.shalt aby? 

Lys. Now she holds me not ; 

Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whose right, 

Or thine or ee is most in Helena. 

Her. Follow? nay, Pll go with thee, cheek by jowl. 
[E: ceunt Lys. and Dem. 
Her. You, mistress, all this coil is long of you. 
Nay, go not back. 
Hel. I will not trust you, I, 

Nor longer stay in your curst company, 

Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray ; 

My legs are longer though, to run away. Exit. 
Her. I am amaz’d, and know not what to say. | Eat. 
Ode. This is thy negligence: still thou mistak’st, 

[Coming forward, , 

Or else commit’st thy knaveries wilfully.* 

Puck. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 

Did you not tell me I should know the man. 

By the Athenian garments he had on? 

And so far blameless proves my enterprise, 

That I have ’nointed an Athenian’s eyes: 

And so far am J glad it so did sort, 

As this their jangling | esteem a sport. 

Obe. Thou seest these lovers seek a place to fight: 

Hie, therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 

The starry W elkin cover thou anon 

With drooping fog, as black as Acheron ; 

And lead these testy rivals so astray, 

As one come not within another’s way. 

Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue, 

‘Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 

And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 

And from each other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o’er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep. 

With leaden legs and batty wings, doth creep. 

Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye ; 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property. 

To take from thence all error with his might, 

And make his eye-balls roll with wonted sight. 

When they next wake, all this derision 

Shall seem a dream, and fruitless vision ; 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 

With league, whose date till death shall never end, 

Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 

I’ll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 

From monster’s view, and all things shall be peace. 
Puck, My fairy lord, this must be done with haste, 

For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger ; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 

Troop home to chureh- -~yar ds: damned spirits all, 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully themselves exile from light, 

And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night. 
Obe. But we are spirits of another sort. 

I with the morning’s love have oft made sport ; 

And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 


1 Formerly*supposed to have the property of hindering the growth. 
ingly. 


Puck, Up and down, up and down ; 
I will lead them up and down: 
I am fear’d in field and town ; 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 
Enter LysanvER, 
Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius ? 
now. 
Puck. Here, villain! drawn and ready. 
Lys. I will be with thee straight. 

Puck. Follow me then 
To plainer ground. [Evzit Lys. as following the voice. 
Enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Lysander! speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou cowatd, art thou fled ? 

Speak ! In some bush ? Where dost thou hide thy head ? 
Puck. Thou coward! art thou bragging to the stars, 

Telling the bushes that thou look’st for wars, 

And wilt not come? Come, recreant ; come, thou child ; 

Ill whip thee with a rod: he is defil’d, 

That draws a sword on thee. 
Dem. Yea; art thou there? 
Puck. Follow my voice: we’ll try no manhood here. 

[ Exeunt. 


speak thou 
[thou ? 
Where art 


Re-enter LYSANDER. 
Lys. He goes before me, and still dares me on: 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter heel’d than I: 
I follow’d fast, but faster he did fly ; 
That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day ! 
[Lies down. 
For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 
Il find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. 
Re-enter Puck and DEMETRIUS. 
Puck. Ho! ho! ho! Coward, why com’st thou not ? 
Dem. Abide me, if thou dar’st ; for well I wot, 
Thou run’st before me, shifting every place, 
And dar’st not stand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou now ? 
Puck. Come hither : 
Dem. Nay, then thot mock’st me. 
this dear, 
If ever I thy face by day-light see . 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 
By day’s approach look to be visited. 
[ Lies down and sleeps. 
Enter HELENA. 
Hel. O weary night ! O, long and tedious night ! 
Abate thy hours : shine, comforts, from the east 
That I may back to Athens, Dy day-light, 
From these that my poor company detest. 
And sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. — [Sleeps. 
Puck. Yet but three? Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds make up four. 


[ Sleeps. 


I am here. 
Thou shalt ’by 


Here she comes, curst and sad. 
Cupid is a knav vish lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 
Enter Hermtia,. 
Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers : 


2 Abide, answer for. %Notin fe, *So the quarto: the folic: will 
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| 
| I cai no farther crawl, no farther go ; | 
| My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
| Here will I rest me till the break of day. 

| Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray ! 

[ Sleeps. 
Puck. On the ground sleep sound ; 

I ’ll apply to your eye, 

Gentle lover, remedy. 

[ Anointing? LysanDER’s eyes. 
| When thou wak’st, see thou tak’st 


d 


True delight in the sight 
Of thy former lady’s eye : 
And the country preverb known, ~ 
That every man should take his own, 
In your waking shall be shown: 

Jack shall have Jill; 

Nought shall go ill ; 
The man shall have his mare again, 
And all shall be well. 

[Exit Puck.—Drm. Het. §. sleep. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. 


| Enter Trranta and Bortom: Fairies attending : 
Oseron behind unseen. 
| Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy’, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
Bot. Where’s Peas-blossom ? 
Peas. Ready. 
| Bot. Scratch my head, Peas-blossom.—Where ’s | 
monsieur Cobweb ? 
Cob. Ready. 
Bot. Monsieur Cobweb; good monsieur, get your 
| weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped hum- 
ble-bee on the top of a thistle ; and, good monsieut, 


{ 


bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too} 


much in the action, monsieur; and, good monsieur, 
have a care the honey-bag break not: I would be loath 
| to have you overflown with a honey-bag, signior.— 
| Where’s monsieur Mustard-seed ? 
Must. Ready. 
Bot. Give me your neif,* monsieur Mustard-seed. 
Pray you, lenve your courtesy, good monsieur. 
Must. What’s your will? 
| Bot. Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cavalery 
| Cobweb® to scratch. I must to the barber’s, monsieur ; 
| for, methinks, 1 am marvellous hairy about the face, 
and 1 am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle 
me, I must scratch. ; 
Tita. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet 
love ? 
Bot. | have a reasonable good ear in music: let’s 
have-the tongs and the bones. 
Tita. Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to eat. 
Bot. Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch 
| your good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great desire 
| toa bottle of hay: good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 
Tita. | have a venturous fairy that shall seck 
| The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 
Bot. | had rather have a handful or two of dried 
peas. But, I pray you, let none of your people stir 
me: I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 
Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms, 
Fairies, be gone, and be a while® away: 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 
Gently entwist: the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! [They sleep. 
Enter Puck. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Seeking sweet savours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her ; 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow’rets’ eyes, 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleasure taunted her, 
And she in mild terms begg’d my patience, 
I then did ask of her her changeling child, 
Which straight she gave me; and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 
And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes: 
And, gentle Puck, take this transformed sealp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain, 
That he, awaking when the other do, 
May all to Athens back again repair, 
And think no more of this night’s accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But first J will release the fairy queen. 
Be, as thou wast wont to be ; [Anointing her eyes. 
See, as thou wast wont to see ; ; 
Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 
Now, my Titania! wake you, my sweet queen. 
Tita. My Oberon ! what visions have I seen ! 
Methought, I was enamour’d of an ass. 
Obe. There lies your love. 
Ttta. How came these things to pass ? 
O, how mine eyes do loath his visage now ! 
Obe. Silence, a while—Robin, take off this head.— 
Titania, music call; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep of all these five the sense. 
Tita. Music, ho! music! such as charmeth sleep. 
Puck. Now, when thou wak’st, with thine own fool’s 
eyes peep. 
Obe. Sound, music! Come, my queen, take hands 
with me, 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity, 
And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus’ house triumphantly, 
And bless it to all fair posterity. 
There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 
Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark : 
I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe. Then, my queen, in silence sad, 


| Obe. [Advancing.| Welcome, good Robin. Seest 
| thou this sweet sight? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity ; 
> asi ; . 
| For meeting her of late behind the wood, 


Trip, we after the night’s shade ; 
We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 
Tita, Come, my lord ; and in our flight, 


| 1 Lies down: inf. 0. «2 Squeezing the juice on. 3 Caress. 4 Fist § A probable misprint for Peas-blossom. © all ways: inf.@ 
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Tell me how it came this ane 
That I sleeping here was found 
With these mortals on the ground. [Exeunt. 
[Horns sound within. 
Enter Tursnus, Hirrotyta, Kervs, and train, 
The. Go, one of you, find out the forester ; 
For now our observation is perform’d : 
And since we have the vaward' of the day, 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the western valley: let them go !— 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester.— 
We will, fair,queen, up to the mountain’s top, 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. . 
Hip. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, onee, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual ery. I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 
The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ;? and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-kneed, and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
ach under each, <A ery more tuneable 
Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 
Im Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge, when you hear.—But, soft! what nymphs are 
these ? 
Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 
And this, Lysander; this Demetrius is; 
This Helena, old Nedar’s Helena : 
| I wonder of their being here together. 
The. No doubt, they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May; and, hearing our intent, 
Came here in grace of our solemnity. 
But speak, Egeus; is not this the day . 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice ? 
Ege. It is, my lord. 
The. Go, bid the huntsmen waké them with their 
horns. 
[ Horns, and shouts within. Demrrrivs, LYsaNnDER, 
Herma, and Heiena, wake and start up. 
The. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past ; 
lee these wood-birds but to couple now ? 
Lys. Pardon, my lord. [He and the rest kneel. 
The. I pray you all, stand up. 
[ know, you two are rival enemies : 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 
Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly, 
Half sleep, half waking: but as yet, 1 swear, 
I cannot truly say how I came here; 
But, as I think, (for truly would I speak,— 
And now I do bethink me, so it is) 
I came with Hermia hither: our intent 
| Was to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 
Ege. Enough, enough! my lord, you have enough. 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head. 
They would have stol’n away; they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me ; 
You, of your wife, and me, of my consent, 
Of my consent that she should be your wife, 
Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth, 
Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 
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| transported. | 


And J in fury hither follow’d them, 
Fair Helena in faney following me. 
3ut, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by some power it is,) my love to Hermia, | 
Melted as the snow, seems to me now | 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd, | 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon; | 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, | 
The object, and the pleasure of mine eye, p 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord, | 
Was I betroth’d ere J saw Hermia : 
But, like in sickness, did I loath this food ; 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste, 
Now do I wish it, love it, long for it, | 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met. 
Of this discourse we more will hear anon.— 
Egeus, [ will overbear your will, | 


‘|For in the temple, by and by with us, 


These couples shall eternally be knit. 
And, for the morning now is something worn, | 
Our purpos’d hunting shall be.set aside. | 
Away, with us, to Athens: three and three, 
Well hold a feast in great solemnity.— | 
Come, Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt Tuxsreus, Hirpotyta, Eexvs, and trazn. | 

Dem. These things seem smal 1, and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her. Methinks, I see these things with parted eye, | 
When every thing seems double. 

Hel. So methinks : 
And I have found Demetrius, like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own. | 

Dem. Are you sure 
That we are awake? It seems to me 
Thai yet we sleep, we dream,—Do not you think 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 

Her. Yea; and my father. 

Hel. : And Hippolyta. 

Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dem. Why then, we are awake. Lets follow him; 
And by the way let us recount our dreams. [Ezeunt. 

Bot. [Waking:| When my cue comes, call me, and } 
I will answer :—my next is, ‘‘ Most fair Pyramus.” 
Hey, ho!—Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows- 
mender! Snout, the tinker!’ Starveling! God’s my | 
life! stolen hence, and left me asleep. I have had a 
most rare vision. I have had a dream,—past the wit 
of man to say what dream it was: man is but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream. Methought I 
was—there is no man can tell what. Methought I | 
was, and methought I had,—but man is but a patched? | 
fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had. 
The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath | 
not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue | 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream | 
was. I Set i get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this | 
dream: it shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it 
hath no bottom, and I will sing it in the latter end of | 
thet play, before the duke: peradventure, to make it | 


the more gracious, I shall sing it at Thisby’s® death. 
[ Exit. 


SCENE If.—Athens. A Room in Qurncr’s House. | 
Enter Quince, Fiute, Sout, and STARVELING. 
Quin. Have you sent to Botiom’s house ? is he come | 


home yet? iT | 
Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 


ie 
a 
i 
Bey 

if 
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Flu. If he come not, then the vila is marred, It 
goes not forward, doth it ? 

Quin. It is not possible: you have-not a man in all 
Athens able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No; he hath simply the best wit of any handy- 
eraft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too; 
very paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say, paragon: 
bless us! a thing of nought. 

Enter Sxve. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more mar- 
ried. If our sport had gone forward, we-had all been 
made men. 

Flu. O, sweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he lost 
sixpence a-day during his life; he could not have 
’scaped sixpence a-day:*an the duke had not given 
him sixpence a-day for playing Pyramus, Tl be 
he would have descrved it: sixpence a-day 
or nothing. 


and he is a 


a paramour is, God 


in Pyramus, 


Enter Bottom. 
Bot. Where are these lads? where are these hearts ? 


Quin. Bottom !—O most courageous day! O most 
happy hour ! 
Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders; but ask 


me not what, for, if I tell you, 1 am no true Athenian, 
I will tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Botiom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you is, 
that the duke hath dined. Get your apparel together ; 
good strings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps: meet presently at the palace ; every man look 
o’er his part ; for, the short and the long is, our play 
is preferred. In any case let Thisby have clean linen, 
and let hot him that plays the lion pare his nails, for 
they shall hang out for the lion’s claws. And, most 
dear actors, eat no onions, nor garlick, for we are to 
utter sweet breath, and I do not doubt but to hear 
them say, it is a sweet comedy. No more words: 
away! go; away! [ Exeunt. 


AGT Vel 


SCENE I.—The Same. An Apartment in the Palace 
of THESEUS. 

Enter Tuxsrus, Hirroryra, Puitostrate, Lords, and 
Attendants. 


Hip. *T is strange, my Theseus, that these lovers | 
| The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 


speak of. 
The. More strange than true: I never may believe 
These antic fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers, and madmen, have such seething brains, 
Such stn fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell ean hold ; 
That is, the madman: the lover, all as fr antic, 
Sees Helen’ s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The ae s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth toh eaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing ° 
A local habitation, and a name, 
uch tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear? 
Hip. But all the story of the night told over; 
And all their minds transfigur’d so together, 
More witnesseth than faney’ 8 images, 
And grows to something of great constaney, 
But, howsoever, strange, and admirable. 
The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth. 
Enter Lysanper, Demetrius, Hernia, and HELENA, 
Joy. gentle friends : ; joy, and fresh days of love, 
Accompany your hearts ! 
Lys. More than to us 
Wait in your royal walks, your board, your bed ! [have, 
The. Come now ; what masks, what dances shall we 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-supper, and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? 
l strange : 


in f.e. 2 This is the reading of the quartos. 


What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philostrate. 
Philost. Here, mighty Theseus. 
The. Say, what abridgment have you for this evening ? 
What mask ? what music ? How shall we beguile 


Philost. There is a brief how many sports are ripe ; 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 
[Giving a paper. 
The. [Reads.] ‘‘ The battle with the Centaurs, to be 
sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.” 
We'll none of that: that have I told my love, 
In glory. of my kinsman Hercules. 
‘The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage.” 
That is an old device; and it was play’d 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 
“The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary.” 
That is some satire, keen, and critical, 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 
“A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth.” 
Merry and tragical! Tedious and brief ! 
That is, hot ice, and wondrous seething’ snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ?* 
Philost. A play this is, my lord, some ten words long, 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted : 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is, 
For Py ramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehears’d, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 
The. What are they, that do play it? 
Philost. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour’d in their minds till now ; 
And now have toil’d their unbreath’d memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 


In the folio, Lysander reads the “ brief,” and Theseus comments. 
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The. And we 
halost. No, my noble lord ; 
It is not for you: I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world, 
Unless you can find sport in their int ents, 
Extremely stretch’ d, and conn’d with er uel pain, 
To do you service. 
The. I will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them in ;—and take your places, ladies. 
[Exit PuinostRate, 
Hip. I love not to see wretchedness o’ercharg’d 
And duty in his service perishing. 
The. W hy, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 
Hip. He says they can do nothing in this kind. 
The. The kinder we, to give them ‘thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake : 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might, not, merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes : 
Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears, 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcpme. Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this silence, yet, I pick’d a w elcome ; 
And in the modesty of ‘fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 
In least speak most, to my capacity. 
Enter Pur.ostraTe. 
Philost. So please your grace, the prologue is addrest." 
The. Let him approach. [Flourish of trumpets 
Enter the Protoeur. 
Prol. “If we offend, it is with our good will. 
That you should think, we come not to offend, 
But with good-will. To ’ show our simple skill, 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider, then, we come but in despite. 
We do not come as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is. All for your delight, 
We are not here. That you should here repent you, 
The actors are at hand; and, by their show, 
You shall know all, that you are like to know.” 
The. This fellow doth not stand upon his points. 
Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; 
he knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord: it is 
not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hip. Indeed, he hath played on this prologue, like a 
child on a recorder? ; a sound, but not in government. 
The. His speech was like a tangled chain, ~ 

Nothing impair’d, but all dis ordered. 
Who is next! ? 
Enter the Presentrer?, Pyramus, and Tuisse, Wall, 
Moonshine, and Lion, as in dumb show. 
rre3*. Gentles, per chance, you wonder at this show; 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyraints, if you would know; 
This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain. 
This man, with lime and rough- -cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile wall which did these lovers sunder ; 
And through wall’s chink, poor souls, they are content 
To whisper, at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 
Presenteth moonshine ; if you will know, 


will hear it, 


for, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 


1 Ready. 2 Flageolet. 3Notinf.e. 


To meet at Ninus’ tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly beast, which lion hight by name, 
The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 

Did scare away, or rather did affright : 
And, as she fled, her mantle she did f all, 

Which: lion vile with bloody mouth “ia stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 

And finds his gentle Thisby’s mantle slain: 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He br avely broach’d his boiling b Boda breast ; 


And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry s oi 
His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 


Let lion, moonshine, wall, and lovers twain, 
At large discourse, while here they do remain.’ 
[Exeunt Pres., THISBE, Lion, and Mette 

The. I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

Dem. No wonder, my lord: 

One lion may, when many asses do. 

Wall: “In this same interlude, it doth befal, 

That I, one Snout by name, present a wall; 

And such a wall, as I would have you think, 

That had in it a ‘or anny, hole, or chink, 

Through which the lov ers, Pyramus and Thisby, 

Did w hisper often very secretly. 

This lime, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 

That I am that same wall: the truth is SO} 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 

Through which the fearful lov ers are to whisper.” 
The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak better? 
Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever [ heard 

discourse, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall: 

Enter Prramus. 
“O, grim-look’d night! O, night with hue so 
black ! 

O night, which ever art, when day is not! 

10 night! O night! alack, alack, alack ! 

I fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot. — 

And thou, O wall! O sweet, O lovely wall! 

That stand? st between her "father’s s ground and mine ; 
Thou wall, O wall! O sweet, and lovely wall ! 

Show me thy chink to blink through with mine eyne. 

[ Wall holds up has fingers. 

Thanks, courteous wall: Jove shield thee well for this! 
But what see 1? No Thisby‘do I sce. 

O wicked wall! through whom I see no bliss; 
Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me !” 
The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, 

curse again, 

Pyr. No, im truth, sir, he should not.— Deceiving 
me,” is Thisby’s cue: she is to enter now, and I am to 
spy her through the wall. You shall see, it will fall 
pat as I oe you.—Yonder she comes. 

Enter THIsBeE. 

This. &O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans, 

For parting my fair Pyramus and me: 

My cherry lips have often kiss’d thy stones ; 

Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee.” 

Pyr. “Y see a voice: now will I to the chink, 

To spy an I ean hear my Thisby’s face. 

Thisby !” 

This. “ My love! thou art my love, I think.” 

Pyr. “ Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover’s grace; 
And like Limander am I trusty still.’ 

This. “ And I like Helen, till the fates me kil].” 

Pyr. “ Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true.’ 

This. ‘‘ As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.” 

Pyr. “O!kiss me through the hole of this vile wall.” 

This. “I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips at all.” 


silence ! 


Pyr. 


should 


4 This speech is given in f. e. to the Prologue. 
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Pyr. = Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet me straight- 
way? 
This, ‘ mea life, itide death, E come without delay.” 
Wall. “Thus have I, wall, my part discharged SO ; 
And, being done, thus wall away doth go.’ 
[Exeunt Wall, Pyramus, and 'THISBE. 
The. Now is the wall! down between the two neigh- 
bours. 


Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wilful 


to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that e’er I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows ; and the 
worst are no worse, if Imagination amend them. 

Hip. %% must be your imagination, then, and not 
theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them, than they of 
themselves, they may pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a man and a lion. 

Enter Lion and Moonshine. 

Tion. “You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear | 

The smallest monstrous mouse that ereeps on floor, 
May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 


| Then know, that [, one Snug the joiner, am 


A lion’s fell,? nor else no lion’s dam : 
For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, ’t were pity on your life.” 
The. A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 
Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e’er I | 
saw. 
Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 
The. True, and a goose for his discretion. 
Dem. Not so, my lord; for his valour cannot carry 


| his diseretion, and the fox carries the gocse, 


The. His diseretion, I am sure, cannot carry his 
valour, for the goose carries not the fox. It is well: 
leave it to his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon. ‘“ This lantern doth the horned moon present ;” 

Dem. He should have worn the horns on his head. 

The. He is not erescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. 

Moon. “This lantern doth the horned moon present ; 


Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be.” 


The 
how 1s it else the 


The. This is the greatest error of all the rest. 
man should be put into the lantern: 


man i’ the moon? 


Dem. He dares not come there for the candle: for, 
you see, it is already in snuff. 

Hip. | am aweary of this moon: 
change ! 

The. \t appears by his small light of discretion, 
that he is in the wane; but yet, in courtesy, in all 
reason, we must stay the time. 

Lys. Proceed, moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is, to tell you, that the 
lantern is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this 
thorn-bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. . 

Dem, Why, all these should be in the lantern ; for all 
these are inthe moon. But, silence ! here comes Thisbe. 

Enter TuisBr. 
“This is old Ninny’s tomb, 


would, he would 


- This, Where is my 


| love?” 


Lion. “Oh—.” [The Lion roars —TuisBeE runs off. 

Dem. Well roared, lion. 

The. Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip, Well shone, moon.—Truly, the moon shines 
with a good grace. [The Lion tears TuisBx’s mantle, 


[and exit. 
_ ? mural : inf.e, 2A lion fell: inf.e. B. Field suggested this correction also. 
in f.e. © This direction not inf.e. 7in f. e.: this direction is given at the next line. 


The. Well mouthed’, lion. 

Dem. And then eame Pyramus. 

Lys. And so the lion vanished. 

Enter Pyramus. 
Pyr. ¢Sweet moon, I thank thee fer thy sunny 
beams ; 
I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright, 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams, 
"I trust to take of truest Thisby sight, 
But stay ;—O spite! [Seeing Tuisee’s mantle. 
But mark, poor knight, 
What dreadful dole is here ! 
Eyes, do you see? 
How ean it iat 
© dainty duck! O dear ! 
Thy mantle good, 
What! stain’d with blood ? 
Approach, ye furies fell ! 
O fates! come, come; 
Cut thread and thrum ; 
Quail, erush, conelude, and quell !” 
The. This passion on® the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man look sad. 
Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. “O, wherefore, nature, didst thou lions frame, 
Since lion vile hath here deflour’ d my dear? 
Which is—no, no—which was the fairest dame, 
That liv’d, that lov’ d, that lik’d,that look’d with cheer. 
Come, tears 8, confound ; 
Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus:. 
Ay, that left pap, 
Where heart doth hop :— 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus! 
Now am I dead, 
Now am f fled; 
My soul is in the sky: 
Tongue, lose thy light! 
Moon, take thy flight! 
Now die, die, die, die, die.” 

Dem. No die, but an ace, for him ; 

Lys. Less than an ace, man, for he is dead ; 
nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon, he might yet re- 
cover, ant yet prove an ass. 

Hip. How chance moonshine is gone, before Thisbe 
comes back and finds her lover ? 

The. She will find him by starlight—Here she 
comes, and her passion ends the play. 

Enter TuisBe. 

Hip. Methinks, she should not use a long one for 
such a Pyramus: I hope she will be brief. 

Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thisbe, is the ‘better: he for a man, God war- 
‘rant us; she for a woman, God bless us. 

Lys. She hath spied him already with those sweet 
eyes. 


Dem. 


[Stabs himself 
[as often’. 


[Exit Moonshine." 
[ Dies. 

for he is but one. 
‘he is 


And thus she moans, wzdelicet. 
This. “ Asleep, my love ? 
What, dead, my dove ? 

O Pyramus! arise: 

Speak, speak! Quite dumb? 
Dead, dead? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
This lily lip’, | 
This cherry tip,® 


These yellow cowslip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone. 


4 This direction not in f. e. 
inf.e. 9% Nose. 
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Lovers, make moan: 
His eyes were green as leeks. 
Q! sisters three, 
Come, come to me, 
With hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 
Sinee you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 
Tongue, not a word :— 
Come, trusty sword ; 
Come, blade, my breast imbrue: 
And farewell. friends.— 
Thus Thisby ends: 

Adieu, adieu, adieu.” [ Dies. 
The. Moonshine and Lion’are left to bury the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and wall too. 

Bot. No, I assure you; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers. ‘Willit please you to see the epilogue, or te 
hear a Bergomask* dance between two of our company ? 

The. No epilogue, I pray you; fer your play needs 
no excuse. Never excuse, for when the players are 
all dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he 


that writ it, had play’d Pyramus, and hanged himself 


in Thisbe’s garter, it would have been a fine tragedy ; 
and so it is, truly, and very notably discharged. But, 
come, your Bergomask : let your epilogue alone. 

[A dance. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve — 
Lovers, to bed: ’t is almost fairy time. 
{ fear we shall outsleep the coming morn, 
As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 
This palpable gross play hath well beguil’d 
The heavy gait of night—Sweet friends, to bed.— 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 
In nightly revels, and new jollity. 


SCENE IL. 


Enter Pucx,? with a broom on his shoulder. 

Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide: 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Heeate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic; not a mouse 


[Exeunt. 


1 So called, frorn the place in Italy it was derived from 


out. 3 f,e. all have a period instead of a comma. *in wr fety. 


Puck. 


2 The rest of this direction net in f. e. 


Shall disturb this hallow’d house: 
I am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 


Enter Operon and Trranta, with all their train. 


Obe. Through the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire ; 

Every elf, and fairy s sprité, 
Hop as light as bird from brier 5 

And this ditty after me 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
Tita. First, rehearse your song by rote, 

To each word a warbling note: 

Hand in hand with fairy grace 

Will we sing, and bless this place. 


THE SONG. 


Now, until the break of day, 
Through this house each fairy stray. 
To the best bride-bed will we, 
Which by ws shall blessed be; , 
And the issue there create 

Ever shail be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be; 

And the blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand : 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor sear, 

Nor ynark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be,? 

With this field-dew consecrate. 
Every fairy take his gait, 

And each several chamber bless, 
Through this palaec with sweet peace; 
Ever shall it safely* rest, 

And the owner of 1% blest. 

Trip away; make no siay; 

Meet me all by break of day. 


[ Exeunt Operon, TirantA, aad trasn. 


If we shadows have offend led, 
Think but this, and all is mended, 
That you have but slumber’d here, 
While these visions did appear ; 
And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprehend : 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as 1’m an honest Puck, 

if we have unearned luck 

Now to ’scape the serpent’s tongue, 
We will make amends ere long, 
Else the Puck a lar call: 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 
And Robin shall restore amends. 


[ Exit. 


Puck is thus represented in an old wood- 
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THE MERCHANT 


OF VENICE. 


DRAMATIS 


Duke of Venice. 
Prince of Moroeco, | Suitors te, Portia’ 
Prinee of Arragon, 

Antonio, the Merehant of Venice: 
Bassanio, his Friend. 

GRATIANO, 

Sananio, >} Friends to Antonio and Bassanio, 
SALARINO, 

Lor#nzo, im love with Jessica. 

Suy Lock, a Jew: 

TuBAL, a Jew, his Friend. 

LaunceLot Goszo, a Clown. 


PERSON i. 


Op Goxsso, Father to Launeelot. 
SaLenio, a Messenger. 
Lronarpo, Servant to Bassanio. 


BALTHAZAR 2 
“~? \ Servants to Portia. 
STEPHANO, 


Porvi, a rieh Heiress. 
Nerissa, her Waiting-woman. 
Jessica, Daughter to Shyloek. 


Magnifieoes of Venice, Officers of the Court of 
Justice, Jailors, Servants, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, partly at Venice, and partly at Belmont. 


ACT I, 


SCENE I.—Venice. A Street. 
Enter Antonio, SauaRino, and SaLanto. 


Ant. In sooth, I know not why I am so sad. 
It wearies me: you say, it wearies you: 

But how I caught it, found it, or eame by it, 
What stuff ’t is made of, wiiexeot it is born, 
J am to learn ; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salar. Your mind is tossing on the oeean, 

There, where your argosies! with portly. sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 
That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings 

Salan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affection s would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass to know where sits the wind, 
Peering in maps for poris, and piers, and roads ; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 

Would make me sad. 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats, 
And see my wealthy Andrew doek’d in sand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to church, 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous roeks 
Which touching but my gentle vessel’ 8 side, 
Would seater all her spices on the stream, 


? 


1 Vessels of about two hundred tons. 


Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now w orth nothing? Shall I have ihe thought 
To think on this, and shall [ lack the erig tas 
That such a thing bechane’d would make me sad? ? 
3ut, tell not me: I know, Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 
Ant. Believe mé, no. I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore, my merchandise makes me not sad. 
Salan. Why, then you are in love. 
Ant. Fie, fie ! 
Salan. Not in love neither? Then let’s say, you 
are sad, 
Because you are not merry: and ’t were as easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and ‘say, you are merry, 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect. 
That they ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and GRATIANO. 
Salan. Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kins- 
man, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo. Fare you well: 
We leave you now with better company. 
Salar. | would have stay’d till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 
Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take it, your own business calls on you, 
And you embrace the occasion to depart. 
Salar. Good morrow, my good lords. [when ? 
Bass. Good signiors bott h, when shall we laugh? Say, 


SCENE II. 
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You grow excceding strange: must it be so? 
Salar. We’ll make our leisures to attend on yours. 
[Exeunt Savarino and SaLanio. 

Lor. My lord Bassanio, since you have found Antonio, 
We two will leave you; but at dinner-time, 

I pray you, have in mind where we must meet. 

Bass. 1 will not fail you. 

Gra. You look not well, signior Antonio ; 
You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellously chang’d. 

Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad cne. 

Gra. Let me play the fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire eut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and ereep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? I tell thee what, Antonio,— 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ;— 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 

Do cream and maitle, like a standing pond, 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who should say, “I am sir Oracle, 

And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !” 

QO! my Antonio, I do know of these, 

That therefore only are reputed wise, 

For saying nothing ; when’ J am very sure, 

If they should speak, ’t would? almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 
I ’jl tell thee more of this another time: 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion.— 

Come, gcod Lorenzo.—F are ye well, awhile: 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinnér. 

Lor. Well, we will leave you, then, till dinner-time. 
I must be one cf those same dumb wise men, 

For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 
Ant. Farewell: I’1l grow a talker for this gear.’ 

Gra. Thanks, 1’ faith ; for silence is only commendable 
In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 

[Exeunt Gratiano and LORENZO. 

Ant. It is that :—any thing now.‘ 

Bass. Gratiane speaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice. His reasons are his 
two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: you 
shall seek all day ere you find them; and. when you 
have them, they are not worth the search. 

Ant. Well; tell me now, what lady is the same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 

That you to-day promis’d to tell me of ? 

Bass. *T is not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much [ have disabled mine estate, 

By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance: 
Nor do I now make moan io be abridg’d 

From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most, in money, and in love; 


1 So all ¢ld copies ; mod. eds., following Rowe, reads: “ who.” 


2d folios ; mod. eds. read: “Js that anything, now ?” 


5 wishful: in f. e. 


And from your love I have a warranty 

To unburthen all my plots and purposes, 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant. I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it ; 

And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 

Within the eye of honour, be assur’d, 

My purse, my person, my extremest means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight | 

The self-same way with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth ; and by adventuring both, 

T oft found both. I urge this childhood proof, 

Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much, and, like a wasteful’ youth, 

That which I owe is lost; but if you please 

To shoot another arrow that self way 

Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, | 
| 
| 


And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 
Ant. You know me well, and herein spend but time, 

To wind about my love with circumstance ; 

And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, | 

In making question of my uttermost, 

Than if you had made waste of all I have: 

Then, do but say to me what I should do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 

And I am prest® unto it: therefore, speak. 
Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left, | 

And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues: sometimes from her eyes | 

I did receive fair speechless messages. | 

Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 

To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 

For the four winds blow in from every coast 

Renowned suitors ; and her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples lke a golden fleece ; 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

O, my Antonio! had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I:have a mind presages me such thrift, 

That I should questionless be fortunate. 
Ant. Thou know’st, that all my fortunes are at sea; | 

Neither have I money, nor commodity 

To raise a present sum: therefore, go forth ; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do: 

That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost, 

To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 

Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 

Where money is, and I no question make, 

To have it of my trust, or for my sake. 


SCENE II.—Belmont. 


[ Exeunt. 


An Apartment in Portia’s 
House. 
Enter Portia and Nrrissa. 

Por. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary | 
of this great world. | 
Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries 
were in the same abundance as your good fortunes are. | 
And, yet, for aught I see, they are as sick, that surfeit | 
with too much, as they that starve with nothing: it is 
no mean’ happiness, therefore, to be seated in the 
mean: superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but | 

competency lives longer. 
Por. Good sentences, and well pronounced. 
| 
3 For this matter. 4 So all qQuartos. and Ist and 
7 So the quartos; the folios: ‘small.’ 


2 would: inf. e. 
6 Ready. 


—_ 


Se 


| cottages princes’ palaces. 
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Ner. They would be better, if well followed. 
Por. If to do were as easy as to know what ued 


good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s 
It is a good divine that fol- 
lows his own instructions: I can easier teach twenty 
what were good to be done, than be one of the twenty 
to follow mine own teaching. The brain may devise 
laws for the blood ; but a hot temper leaps o’er a cold 


| decree: such a hare is madness, the youth, to skip o’er 


the meshes of good counsel, the cripple. But this rea- 
soning’ is not in the fashion to choose me a husband. 
—O me! the word choose ! I may neither choose whom 
I would, nor refuse whom I dislike; so is the will of 
a living daughter curbed by the will of a dead father. 
—lIs it not hard, Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, 
nor refuse none > 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men 
at their death have good inspirations ; therefore, the 


| lottery, that he hath devised in these three chests of 
| gold, silver, and lead (whereof who chooses his mean- 


| ing, chooses you) will, no doubt, never be chosen by 


any rightly, but one whom you shall rightly love. But 
what warmth is there in your affection towards any of 


| these princelyesuitors that are already come ? 


|“ An you will not have me, choose.” 


| @ Man, 


Por. I pray thee, over-name them, and as thou 
namest them, I will describe them; and, according to 
my description, level at my affection. 

Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan pr ince. 

Por. Ay, that’s a colt, 
but talk of his horse ; and he make s it a great appro- 
bation of his own good parts, that he can shoe him 
himself. Iam much afraid, my kady his mother played 
false with a smith, 

Ner, Then, is there the county Palatine. 

Por. He doth nothing but frown, as who should say, 
He hears merry 
tales, and smiles not: | fear he will prove the weeping 
philosopher when he grows old, being so full of unman- 
nerly sadness in his youth. I had rather be married 
to a death’s head with a bone in his mouth, than to 
either of these. God defend me from these two ! 

Ner. How say you by the French lord, monsieur le 
Bon ? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him pass for 
In truth, I know it is a sin to be a mocker ; 
but, he ! why, he hath a horse better than the Neapo- 
litan’s ; a better bad habit of frowning than the count 
Palatine: he is every man in no man; if a throstle 
sing, he falls straight a capering : he will fence with 
his own shadow. If I should marry him, I should 
marry twenty husbands. If he would despise me, I 
would forgive him; for if he love me to madness, I 
—— never requite him. 


Ner. What say you, then, to Faulconbridge, the 


| young SS of England ? 


| stands 


Por. You know, I say nothing to him, for he under- 
not me, nor I him: he hath neither Latin, 
French, nor Italian : ‘and you will come into the court 
and swear, ae I have a poor penny- -worth in the Eng- 
lish, He is a proper man’s picture; but, alas! who 
can converse with a dumb show? How oddly he is 
suited! I think, he bought his doublet in Italy, his 


round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, and his 
behaviour every where. 


Ner. What think you of the Scottish lord, his 
neighbour ? 
Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him; 


for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, 


lreason: inf.e, The quartos, asin the text. 


indeed, for he doth nothing} 


|and swore he would pay him again, when he was able: 
I think, the Frenchman became his surety, and sealed 
under for another. 

Ner. How like you the young German, the duke of 
Saxony’s nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober, 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk: 
| when he is best, he is a little worse than a man; and 
when he is worst, he is little better than a beast. An 
the worst fall that ever fell, I hope, I shall make shift 
to go without him. 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose the 

right casket, you should refuse to perform your father’s 
will, if you ’ should refuse to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, 
set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket ; 
|for, if the devil be within, and that temptation with- 
‘out, I know he will choose it. I will do anything, 
Nerissa, ere I will be married to a spunge. 
| Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of 
these lords: they have acquainted me with their de- 
terminations ; which is indeed, to return to their homes, 
and to trouble you with no more suit, unless you may 
be won by some other sort than your father’s imposi- 
tion, depending on the caskets. 

Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as 
chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner of 
my father’s will. J am glad this parcel of wooers are 
so reasonable ; for there is not one among them but I 
dote on his very absence, and I pray God grant them a 
fair depen 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father’s 
time, a Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier, that came 
hither in company of the marquis of Montferr at ? 


Por. Yes, yes; it was Bassanio: as I think, so was 
he called. 
Ner. True, madam: he, of all the men that ever 


my foolish ey es looked upon, was the best deserving a 
fair lady. 

Por. I remember him well, and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise.~—How now? what news ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. The four strangers seek for you, madam, to 
take their leave ; and there is a forerunner come from 
a fifth, the prince of Morocco, who brings word, the 
prince, "his master, will be here to-night. 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good 
heart, as I can bid the other four farewell, I should be 
glad of his approach: if he have the condition of a 
saint. and the complexion of a devil, I had rather he 
should shrive me than wive me. Come. Nerissa.— 
Sirrah, go before.3—Whiles we shut the gate upon one 
wooer, another knocks at the door. [ Exeunt. 


2 The rest of the sentence is from the quartos. 
| words as the first, and the rest of the speech as the last line of a couplet. 


SCENE III.—Venice. A public Place. 
Enter Bassanio and Suytocx. 


Shy. Three thousand duecats,—well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For ‘three months,—well. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be 
bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound,—well. 

Bass. May you stead me? Will ‘you pleasure me ? 
Shall I know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand duecats for three months, and 
Antonio bound, 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 


3 Knight and Dyce print these three 
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Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shy. Ho! no, no, no, no:—my meaning, in saying 
he is a good man, is to have you understand me, that 
he is sufficient ; yet his means are in supposition. He 
hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies : 
I understand moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third | 
at Mexico, a fourth for Englawd, and other ventures 
he hath squandered! abroad ; but ships are but boards, 
sailors but men: there be land-rats, and water-rats, 
land-thieves, and water-thieves ;? I mean, pirates : and 
then, there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. 
The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient: three thou- 
sand ducats.—I think, I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured, I may; and, that I may be 
assuredel will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio ? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habitation 
which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil 
into. I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and so following ; but I will not eat 
with you, drink with you, nor pray with you. What 
news on the Rialto ?>—Who is he comes here ? 

Enter ANTONIO. 

Bass. This is signior Antonio. 

Shy. [Aside.] How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
I hate him for he is a Christian ; 
But more, for that, in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I ean catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 
Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he ealls interest. Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him! 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store, 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. What of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me. But soft! how many months 
Do you desire >—Rest you fair, good signior ; 

[To ANTONIO. 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking, nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I’ll break a custom. Are you yet. possess’d, 
How much he would? 
Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 
Ant, And for three months. 
Shy. | had forgot :—three months ; you told me so. 
Well then, your bond ; and let me see—But hear you: 
Methought, you said, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s sheep, 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf,) 

The third possessor; ay, he was the third. 

Ant. And what of him? did he take interest ? 

Shy. No, not take interest; not, as you would say, 
Directly interest: mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromis’d, 


That all the eanlings which were streak’d, and pied, 


1 Used as scattered ; not in a reproachful sense.—Knight. 
hore the sense of brought in. 
5 So the quarto; the folio: “of.” = 


2 water-thieves and land-thieves : ; i 
4 Probably the island so called on which was the Exchange, and not the bridge, which was built in 1991. 


Should fall as Jacob’s hire, the ewes, being rank, 
In end of autumn turned to the rams ; 
And when the work of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act, 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 
He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour’d lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest: 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 
Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob serv’d for ; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 
But sway’d, and fashion’d by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inferred? to make interest good ? 
Or is your gold and silver, ewes and rams? 
Shy. I cannot tell: I make it breed as fast.— 
But note me, signior. 
Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio. 
The devil ean cite scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 
Shy. Thee thousand ducats -—+ is a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 
Ant. Well,. Shylock, shall we be beholding to you ? 
Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
On the Rialto*, you have rated me 
About my monies and my usances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is a badge of all our tribe. 


| You call’d me—misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 


And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say, 
“ Shylock, we would have monies :” you say 50; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold: monies is your suit. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
“Hath a dog money? Is it possible, 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ?” or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With ’bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 
Say this :— 
“Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 
Ill lend you thus much monies?” 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendship take 
A breed for® barren metal of his friend? 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, thou may’st with better face 


Exact the penalty. 
Shy. Why, look you, how you storm ! 


I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain’d me with, 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my monies, 
And youll not hear me. This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show. 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 


infie. 3f.e.: inserted; inferred has 
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Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
If you repay me not on such a day, A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
; In such a place, such sum or sums as are Is not so estimable, pr rofitable neither, 
t Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit As flesh of muitons, beeves, or goats. I say, 
Be nominated for an equal pound To buy his favour I extend ‘this friendship : 
2 Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken If he will take it, so; if not, adieu; 
t In what part of your body pleaseth me. And, for my. love, I pray you, wrong me not. 
i Ant. Content, in faith: [711 seal to such a bond, Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 
i And say there is much kindness in thee, Jew. Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s. 
k Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me: Give him direction for this merry bond, 
I’]l rather dwell in my necessity. And J will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
Ant. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit we See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Within these two months, that ’s a month before Of an unthrifty knave, and pr esently 
This bond expires, J do expect return I will be with you. [ Exit. 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 
Shy. O, father Abraham ! what these Christians are, |The Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind. 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect Bass. 1 like not fair terms, and a villain’s mind. 
The thoughts of others !—Pray you, tell me this ; Ant. Come on: in this there can be no dismay, 
If he should break his day, what should I g gain My ships come home a month before the day. [ Exeunt. 


a 


MCAL LT: 


y Por. You must take your chance ; 
SCENE I.—Belmont. a Apartment in Porrtta’s And either not attempt to choose at all, 
RES Or swear before you choose, if you choose wrong, 

Enter the Prince of Morocco, and his followers ; Portta,| Never to speak to lady afterward 

Nerissa, and other of her train. Flourish Corniets. In way of marriage: therefore, be advis’d. 

Mor. Mislil ke me not for my complexion, Mor, Nor will not. Come, bring me unto my chance. 
The shadow’d livery of the burning! sun, Por. First, forward to the temple: after dinner 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Your hazard shall be made. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born, Mor. Good fortune then, [Cornets. 
Where Phebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, To make me blest, or cursed’st among men ! 
And let us make incision for your love, [Exeunt. 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his, or mine. i s 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine SCENE I1—Venice. A Street. 
Hath fear’d the valiant : by my love, I swear. Enter LaunceLot Goxzo. 
The best regarded vingins of our clime Laun. Certainly, my conscience will serve me to run 
Have lov’d it too. I would not change this hue, from this Jew, my master. The fiend is at mine elbow, 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. and tempts me, saying to me, “Gobbo, Launcelot 

Por. In terms of choice T am not solely led |Gobbo, good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or good Laun- 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes: celot Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, run away :” 
Besides, the lottery of my destiny My conscience says,— No; ; take heed, honest Laun- 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing ; |celot ; take heed, honest Gobbo;” or, as aforesaid, 
But, if; my father had not scanted me, “honest Launcelot Gobbo; do not run; scorn running 
And hedg’ d me by his wit, to yield myself | with thy heels.” Well, the most contagious* fiend bids 
His wife who wins me by that means I told you, jme pack; ‘ Via!” says the fiend; “ away !? says the 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair, fiend ; nore the heav Se up a brave mind,” says 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, | the fiend, “and run.” Well, my conscience, hanging 
For my affection. | about the neck of my heart, says very w isely to me,— 

Mor. Even for that I thank you: a My honest friend Launcelot, being an honest man’s 

herefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets, | ao —or rather an honest woman’s son ;—for, indeed, 
To try my fortune. By this scimitar,— |my father did something smack, something grow to, 
That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince, he had a kind of taste :— well, my conscience says, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman,— ‘““Launeelot, budge not.” “ Budge, ” says the fiend: 
I would out-stare? the sternest eyes that look. je budge not, ” says my conscience. Conscience, say 
Out-brave the heart most daring on the earth, I, you counsel well; fiend, say I, you counsel well: 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she- -bear, to be ruled by my conscience, T should stay with the 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, Jew my master, who (God bless the mark!) is a kind 
To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! lof devil; and, to run away from the Jew, I should be 
If Hereules and Lichas play at dice, ruled by the fiend, who, saving your reverence, is the 
Which is the better man? the ereater throw devil himself. Certainly, the Jew is the very devil 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: | Incarnation; and, in my conscience, my conscience is 
So is Alcides beaten by his page’ ; | but a kind of hard eonscience to offer to counsel me to 
And so may I, blind fortune leading me. stay with the Jew. The fiend gives the more friendly 
Miss that which one unworthier may attain, counsel : I will run, fiend ;’ my heels are at your com- 
And die with grieving. ;mandment ; I will run. [Going out in haste. 


t burnish’d; in f,e. 2 One of the quartos, and the folio read: “o’er-stare.”” 3old ed.: rage. Most have, however, adopted the 
change ; also suggested by Theobald. 4 courageous: inf.e. 5 This direction not inf. e. 
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Enter Old Goxso, with a Basket. 

Gob. Master, young man, you; I pray you, which 
is the way to master Jew’s ? 

Laun. |Aside.| O heavens! this is my true begotten 
father, who, being more than sand-blind, high-gravel 
blind, knows me not :—I will try confusions’ with him. 

Gob. Master, young gentleman, I pray you, which 
is the way to master Jew’s.? 

Laun. Turn up on your right hand at the next turn- 
ing, but at the next turning of all, on your left ; marry, 
at the very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn 
down indirectly to the Jew’s house. 

Gob. By God’s sonties?, + will be a hard way to hit. 
Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells 
with him, dwell with him, or no? 

Laun. Talk you of young master Launcelot ?—[ Aside.] 
Mark me now; now will I raise the waters —[To him.] 
Talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. No masier, sir, but a poor man’s son : his father, 
though I say it, is an honest exceeding poor man; and, 
God be thanked, well to live. 

Laun. Well, let his father be what a’ will, we talk 
of young master Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worship’s friend, and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun. But I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, I beseech 
you, talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an’t please your mastership. 

Laun. Ergo, master Launcelot. Talk not of master 
Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman (according 
to fates and destinies, and such odd sayings, the sisters 
three, and such branches of learning), is, indeed, de- 
ceased ; or, as you would say, in plain terms, gone to 
heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very staff 
of my age, my very prop. 

Laun. [Aside.] Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel- 
post, a staff, or a prop?—[TZo him.] Do you know me, 
father? 

Gob. Alack the day: I know you not, young gentle- 
man. But, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, (God rest 
his soul!) alive; or dead ? 

Laun. Do you not know me, father ? 

Gob, Alack, sir, ] am sand-blind; I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
fail of the knowing me: it is a wise father that knows 
his own child. Well, old man, I will tell you news 
of your son. [Kneels.]| Give me your blessing: truth 
will come to light; murder cannot be hid long, a man’s 
son may, but in the end truth will out. 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up. I am_sure you are 
not Launeelot, my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let’s have no more fooling about it, 
but give me your blessing: I am Launcelot, your boy 
that was, your son that is, your child that shall be. 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of that; but I 
ain Launcelot, the Jew’s man, and, I am sure, Margery, 
your wife, is my mother, 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed: 1711 be sworn, 
if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and 
blood. Lord! worshipp’d might he be! what a beard 
hast thou got: thou hast got more hair on thy chin, 
than Dobbin my fill®?-horsé@ has on his tail. 

Laun. [Rising.*] It should scem, then, that Dobbin’s 
tail grows backward: I am sure he had more hair of 
his tail, than I have of my face, when I last saw 
him. 


Gob. Lord! how art thou changed! How dost thou 


1 One of the quartos reads : “conclusions.” 2 Satnts. 


present. 


3 f.e.: phill, same as. 
Some argue from this and other similar references, that Shakespeare visited ltaly. 


and thy master agree? I have brought him a present. 
How agree you now? 

Laun. Well, well ; but, for mine own part, as I have 
set up my rest to run away, so I will not rest till I have 
run some ground. My master’s a very Jew: give him 
a present! give him a halter: I am famish’d in his ser- 
vice: you may tell every finger I have with my ribs. 
Father, I am glad you are come: give me your present 
to one master Bassanio, who, indeed, gives rare new 
liveries. If I serve not him, I will run as far as God 
has any ground.—O rare fortune ! here comes the man: 
—io him, father; for I am a Jew, if I serve the Jew 
any longer. 

Enter Bassanto, with Luonarvo, and Followers. 

Bass. You may do so ;—but let it be so hasted, that 
supper be ready at the farthest by five of the clock. 
See these letters delivered ; put the liveries to making, 
and desire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. [Exit 

Laun. To him, father. [a Servant. 

Gob. God bless your worship ! 

Bass. Gramercy. Wouldst thou aught with me! 

Gob. Here’s my son, sir, a poor boy,——— 

Laun. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew’s man, 
that would, sir,—as my father shall specify. 

Gob. He hath a great infection, sir, as one would 
say, to serve 

Laun. Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve the 
Jew, and have a desire,—as my father shall specify. 

Gob. His master and he (saving your worship’s reve- 
renee), are scarce cater-cousins. 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew 
having done me wrong, doth cause me,—as my father, 
being, I hope, an old man, shall fructify unto you. 

Gob. Ihave here adish of doves,® that I would bestow 
upon your worship; and my suit is, —>— 

Laun. In very brief, the suit is impertinent to my- 
self, as your lordship shall know by this honest old 
man; and, though I say it, though old man, yet, poor 
man, my father. 

Bass. One speak for both—What would you? 

Laun. Serve you, sir. ; 

Gob. That is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Bass. I know thee well: thou hast obtained thy suit. 
Shylock, thy master, spoke with me this day, 

And hath preferr’d thee ; if it be preferment, 
To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun. The old proverb is very well parted between 
my master Shylock and you, sir: you have the grace 
of God, sir, and he hath enough. [son.— 

Bass. Thou speak’st it well—Go, father, with thy 
Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
My lodging out.—Give him a livery [To his followers. 
More guarded® than his fellows’: see it done. 

Laun. Father, in—lI cannot get a service,—no ; I 
have ne’er a tongue in my head.—Well ; [ Looking on 
his palm ;] if any man in Italy have a fairer table, 
which doth offer to swear upon a book.—I shall have 
good fortune.—Go to; here’s a simple line of life! 
here ’s a small trifle of wives: alas! fifteen wives is 
nothing: eleven widows, and nine maids, is a simple 
coming in for one man; and then, to *scape drowning 
thrice, and to be in peril of my life with the edge of a 
feather-bed: here are simple ’scapes! Well, if for- 
tune be a woman, she’s a good wench for this gear.— 
Father, come ; I’ll take my leave of the Jew in the 
twinkling of an eye. [Exeunt LauNcELOT and Old Goxsso. 

Bass. | pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this. 


as thill, or shaft-horse. 4Notinf.e. 5 A common Italian 


6 Laced, or ornamented. 
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These things being bought, and orderly bestow’d, 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best-esteem’ ‘4 acquaintance : hie thee, go. 
Leon. My best endeavours shall be doné ‘herein. 
Enter GRATIANO. 

Gra. Where is your master ? 

Leon. Yonder, sir, he walks. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio ! 

Bass. Gratiano. 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. 

7ra. You must not deny me. 
to Belmont. 

Bass. Why, then you must ; but hear thee, Gratiano. 
Thou art too w ild, too rude, and bold of voice ;— 
Parts, that bevome thee happily enough, 
And in such eyes as ours appear not faults : 
But where thou art not known, why, there they show 
Something too liberal.—Pray thee, take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit, lest through thy wild behaviour, 
I be misconstrued in the place I go to, 
And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me : 
If I do not put on a sober habit, 
Talk with respect, and swear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay more, while grace is sayitig, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say amen ; 
Use all the observance of civility, ° 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grandam, never trust me more. 

Bass. Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night: you shall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity. 

I would entreat you rather to put on 

Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 

That purpose merriment, But fare you well, 
I have some business. 

Gra. And I must to Lorenzo, and the rest ; 
But we will visit you at supper-time. 


[Exit LEonarvo. 


You have obtain’d it. 
I must go with you 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II].—The Same. A Room in Suytocx’s House. 
Enter Jesstca and LAUNCELOT. 


Jes. | am sorry thou wilt leave my father so: 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness 
But fare thee well ; there is a. ducat for thee. 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest ; 

Give him this letter: do it secretly, 
And so farewell. I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee. 

Laun. Adieu !—tears exhibit my tongue—Most 
beautiful pagan,—most sweet Jew! If a Christian did 
not play the knave, and get thee, Iam much deceived ; 
but, adieu! these foolish “drops do somewhat drown my 

manly spirit: adieu ! [ Exit. 

Jes. Farewell, good Launcelot.— 

Alack, what heinous sin is it In me, 

To be asham’d to be my father’s child ! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners. O Lorenzo ! 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife, 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. A Street. 
Enter Grattano, Lorenzo, Satarino, and Sananto. 
Lor. Nay, we will slink away in supper-time, 


- 


[ Exit. 


Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gra. We have not made good preparation. 

Salar. We have not spoke as yet of torch-bearers. 

Salan. ’T is vile, unless it may be quaintly order’d, 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lor. ’T is now but four o’clock: we have two hours 
To furnish us.— 

Enter Launcexot, with a letter. 
Friend Launcelot, what’s the news? 

Laun. An it shall please you to break up this, it 
shall seem to signify. [Giving a letter 

Lor. 1 know the hand.: in faith, ’t is a fair hand, 


And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 
Gra. 
Laun. By your leave, sir. 
Lor. Whither goest thou ? 
Laun. Marry, sir, to bid my old master, the Jew, to 
sup to-night with my new master, the Christian. 
Lor. Hold here, take this. —Tell gentle Jessica, 
I will‘not fail her :—speak it privately ; 
Go.—Gentlemen, [Exit LauncEot. 
Will you prepare you for this masque to-night ? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 


Love-news, in faith. 


Salar. Ay, marry, I’ll be gone about it straight. 
Salan. And so will I. 
Lor. Meet me, and Gratiano, 


At Gratiano’s lodging some hour hence. 
Salar. ’T is good we do so. [Exeunt Sauar.and Sanan. 
Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jessica ? 
Lor. I must needs tell thee all. She hath directed, 
How I shall take her from her father’s house ; 
What gold and jewels she is furnish’d with ; 
“What page’s suit she hath in readiness. 
If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake ; 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 
Unless she do it under this excuse, 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 
Come, go with me: peruse this, as thou goest. 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. [Exeunt. 


SQENE V.—The Same. Before SuHytocx’s House. 
Enter SuyLock and LAUNCELOT. 


Shy. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge, 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio.— 
What, Jessica !—Thou shalt not gormandize, 
As thou hast done with me !—What, Jessica !— 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out.— 
Why, Jessica, I say | 
Laun. Why, Jessica ! 
Shy. Who bids thee eall? I do not bid thee call. 
Laun. Your worship was wont to tell me, that I 
could do nothing without bidding. 
Enter Jessica. 
Jes. Call you? What is your will? 
Shy. I am bid forth to supper, Jessica : 
There are my keys.—But wher efore should I go? 
I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 
But yet I’ go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. —Jessica, my gil, 
Look to my house :—I arh right loath so go. 
There is some ill a brewing towards my rest, 
For I.did dream of money-bags to-night. « 
Laun. I beseech you, sir, go: my young master 
doth expect your reproach. 
Shy. So do I his. 
Laun. And they have conspired together :—I will 


not say, you shall see a masque; but if you do, then 


SCENE VII. 


it was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on| 
hlack Monday’ last, at six o’clock i’ the morning, falling | 
out that year on Ash-Wednesday was four year in the 
afternoon. [Jessica : | 
Shy. What! are there: masques ?—Hear you me, 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck’d fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 
Nor thrust your head into the public street 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces, 
But stop my house’s ears, I mean my casements ; 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house —By Jacob’s staff, 1 swear, 
I have no mind of feasting forth to-night ; 
But I will go—Go you before me, sirrah ; 
Say, I will come. 
Laun. I will go before, sir—Mistress, look out at 
window, for all this: 
There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. pExit Laun, 
Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s offspring? ha! 
Jes. His words were, farewell, mistress ; nothing else. 
Shy. The patch is kind enough; but a huge feeder, 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat: drones hive not with me; 
Therefore I part with him, and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow’d purse.—Well, Jessica, go in: 
Perhaps I will return immediately. 
Do, as I bid you; shut doors after you: 
Safe bind, safe? find, 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 

Jes. Farewell; and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. 


[ Exit. 
SCENE VI.—The Same. 
Enter Gratiano and Sauarino, masqued. 


Gra. This is the pent-house, under which Lorenzo 
Desir’d us to make stand. 
Salar. His hour is almost past. 
Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. d 
Salar. O! ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly 
To seal love’s bonds new-made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 
Gra. That ever holds: who riseth from a feast, 
With that keen appetite that he sits down? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures, with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first? All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Huge’d and embraced by the strumpet ‘wind ! 
How like a prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weather’d ribs, and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind ! 
Enter Lorenzo. 
Salar. Here comes Lorenzo :—more of this hereafter. 
Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs have made you wait: 
When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
- [’l] watch as long for you then.—Approach ; 
Here dwells my father Jew.—Ho! who’s within? 
Enter Jusstca above, as a boy. 
Jes. Who are you? ‘Tell me for more certainty, 
Albeit [711 swear that I do know your tongue. 


[Exit. | 


- 1S8tow says, Black Monday got its name from the following occurrence : 
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Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 
des. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, indeed, 
For whom love I so much? And now who knows, 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 
Lor. Heaven, and thy thoughts are witness that 
thou art. 
Jes, Here, catch this casket: it is worth the pains. 
I am glad ’t is night, you do not look on me, 
For J am much asham’d of my exchange ; 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit ; 
For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 
Lor. Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 
Jes. What! must I hold a candle to my shames ? 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light. 
Why, ’t is an office of discovery, love, 
And I should be obseur’d. 
Lor. So are you, sweet, 
Even in thé garnish of a lovely boy. 
But come at once ; 
For the close night doth play the run-away, 
And we are stay’d for at Bassanio’s feast. 
Jes. 1 will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 
[Exit, from above. 
Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew, 
Lor. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her, 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, 
And true she is, as she hath prov’d herself; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 
Enter Jessica, to them below. 
What, art thou come ?—On, gentlemen; away! 
Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 
[Exit with Jesstca and SaLaRino. 
Enter ANTONIO. 
Ant. Who’s there? 
Gra. Signior Antonio ? 
Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano! where are all the rest? 
’T is nine o’clock; our friends all stay for you. 
No masque to-night: the wind is come about, 
Bassanio presently will go aboard: 
I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 
Gra. I am glad on’t: J desire no more delight, 
Than to be under sail, and gone to-night. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.—Belmont. An Apartment in 


Portia’s House. 


Enter Portia, with the Prince of Morocco, and both their 
trains. 

Por. Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover | 
The several caskets to this noble prince— [Curtams 
Now make your choice. [drawn aside.* 

Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscription bears ;— 
‘Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.” | 
The second, silver, which this promise carries ;— 
“Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves.” 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt ;— 

‘C Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.” 
How shall I know if I do choose the right ? 

Por. The one of them contains my picture, prince : 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor. Some god direct my judgment! Let me see, 

I will survey th’ inscriptions back again: 
What says this leaden casket? 


On Easter-Monday, April 14, 1360, Edward III., with his host, 


lay before the city of Paris, and the day ‘‘ was full dark of mist and hail, and so bitter cold that many men died on their horses’ backs with 


the cold.” 2 Fast bind, fast find: inf.e. 3% This direction not in f. e. 
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“Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.” 
Must give—For what? for lead? hazard for lead ? 
This casket threatens: men, that hazard all, 
Do it in hope of fair advantages: 
A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross ; 
I’ll then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead. 
What says the silver, with her virgin hue? 
“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.” 
As much as he deserves ?—Pause there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand. 
If thou be’st rated by thy estimation, 
Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady ; 
And yet to be afeard of my deserving 
Were but a weak disabling of myself. 
As much as I deserve ?—Why, that’s the lady: 
I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, - 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding: 
But more than these in love I do deserve her. 
What if I stray’d no farther, but chose here? 
Let ’s see onee more this saying grav’d in gold: 
“Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire,” 
Why, that’s the lady; all the world desires her : 
From the four corners of the earth they come, 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. 
The Hyreanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now, 
For princes to come view fair Portia: 
The wat’ry kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits, but they come, 
As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia: 
One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 
Is ’t like, that lead contains her? ”T were damnation, 
To think so base a thought: it were too SYOSS 
To rib her cerecloth in the obseure grave. 
Or shall I think in silver she’s immur’d, 
Being ten times undervalued to tried gold? 
O sinful thought! Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. They have in England 
A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that ’s inseulp’d upon ; 
But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within——Deliver me the key: 
Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may ! 
Por. There, take it, prince; and if my form lie there, 
hen I am yours, [He opens the golden casket. 
Mor. O hell! what have we here? 
A carrion death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll. I?ll read the writing. 
“ All that glisters is not gold ; 
Often have you heard that told: 
Many a man his life hath sold, 
But my outside to behold: 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
Had you been as wise as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer had not been inseroll’d: 
Fare you well; your suit is cold.” 
Cold, indeed, and labour lost : i 
Then, farewell, heat; and, welcome, frost.— 
Portia, adieu. I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part. [ Exit. 
Por. A gentle riddance —Draw the curtains: 20. 
[Curtains drawn. 
Let all of his complexion choose me so. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII.—Venice. A Street. 
Enter Savartno and Satanto. 
Salar. Why man, I saw Bassanio under sail: 


With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ship, I’m sure, Lorenzo is not. 
Salan. The villain Jew with outeries rais’d the duke, 
Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship. 
Salar: He came too late, the ship was under sail: 
But there the duke«was given to understand, 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica. 
Besides, Antonio certified the duke, 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 
Salan. I never heard a passion so confus’d, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the streets: 
‘‘ My daughter !—O my dueats !—O my daughter ! 
Fled with a Christian ?—O my Christian dueats! 
Justice ! the law! my ducats, and my daughter! 
A sealed bag, two sealed bags of duecats, 
Of double ducats, stol’n from me by my daughter ! 
And jewels too! two rick and precious stones, 
Sto’n by my daughter !—Justice! find the girl! 
She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats !” 
Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
Crying, his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 
Salan. Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this. R 
Salar. Marry, well remember’d. 
I reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday, 
Who ‘told me, in the narrow seas, that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly fraught. 
I thought upon Antonio when he told me, 
And wish’d in silence that it were not his. 
Salan. You were best to tell Antonio what you hea»; 
Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I saw Bassanio and Antonio part. 
Bassanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of his return: he answer’d—“ Do not so; 
Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time: 
| And for the Jew’s bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of Tove. 
Be merry; and apply your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship, and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there.” 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his,hand behind hin, 
And with affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand; and so they parted. 
Salan. I think, he only loves the world for him. 
I pray thee, let us go, and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced heayiness 
With some delight or other. 
Salar. Do we so. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IX.—Belmont. An Apartment in Portta’s 
House. 
Enter Nerissa, with a Servitor. 
Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee; draw the curtains 
straight, 
The prince of Arragon hath ta’en his oath, 
And comes to his election presently, 
Enter the Prince or Arracon, Portia, and their trains. 
Flourish cornets. Curtains withdrawn. 
Por. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince. 
If you choose that wherein I am contain’d, 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemniz’d ; 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord, 


You must be gone from hence immediately. 


Ar. I am enjoin’d by oath to observe three things - 
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First, never to unfold to any one 
Which easket ’t was I chose: next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage: lastly, 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Por. To these injunctions every one doth swear, 
That comes to hazard for my w orthless self. 

Ar. And so have I address ‘dr me. * Fortune now 
To my heart’s hope ! and base lead. 
“Who chooseth me Hah give aad hazard all he hath :” 
You shall look fairer, ere rt give, or hazard. 
What says the golden chest? ha! let me sce :— 
‘Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.” 
What many men desire :—that many may be meant 
ei the fool multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
WI hich prize not th’' interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather, on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of easualty. 
I will not choose what many men desire, 
Because I will not jump with common spirits 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house ; 
Tell me once more what title thou dost bear : 


) 


‘* Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves ;’’ | 


And well said too: for who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable, ‘ 
Without the stamp of merit? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O! that estates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv’d corruptly ; and that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover, that stand bare ; 
How many be commanded, that command : 
How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 
From the true seed of honour; and how much honour 
Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varnish’d! Well, but to my choice : 
“¢ Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.” 
I will assume desert :—give me a key for this, 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 
[He opens the silver casket.? 

Por. Too long a pause for that which you find there. 

Ar. What’s here? the portrait of a blink cing idiot, 
Presenting me a schedule? .I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ! 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deservings ! 


‘Who chooseth me shall have as much as he deserves ”? 
Did I deserve no amore than a fool’s head ? 
Is that my prize ? are my deserts no better ? 
Por. To offend, and judge, are distinet offices, 
And of opposed natures. 
Ar, What is here ? 
“The fire seven times tried this: 
Seven times tried that judgment is, 
That did never choose amiss. 
Some there be that shadows kiss ; : 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss. " 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver’d o’er ; and so was this. 
Take what wife you will to bed, 
I avill ever be your head: 
So begone: you are sped.” 
Still more fool I shall appear 
By the time I linger here : 
With one fool’s head I came to w 00, 
‘But I go away with two.— 
Sweet, adieu. I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth. 
| Exeunt ARRAGON, and train. 
Por. Thus hath the candle sing’d the moth. 
O, these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
| Ner. The ancient saying is no heresy : 
Hanging and wiving go by destiny. 


=e 


drawn’ 
[Curtains 


DD 


Por. “Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 
Enter a Messenger.* 

Mess. Where is my lady ? 
Por. ; Here; what would my lord? 
Mess. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 

A young Venetian, one that comes before 

To signify the approaching of his lord, 

From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ; : 

To wit, (besides commends, and courteous breath m 

| Gifts of rich value; yet I have not seen 

So hil xely an ambassador of love. 

| A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand, 

As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 
Por. No more, I pray thee: I am half afeard, 

; Thou wilt say anon he is some kin to thee, 

Thou spend’st such high-day wit in praising him.— 

| Come, come, Nerissa; for I long to see 

Cupid’s quick post, that comes so mannerly. 
Ner. Bassanio, lord Love, if thy will it be. [Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—Venice. A Street. 


Enter Satanto and SaLarIno. 


Salan. Now, what news on the Rialto ? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck’d, that Anto- 
nio hath a ship of rich lading wreck’d on the narrow 
seas ; the Goodwins, I think they call the place: a 
very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the carcasses of 
many a tall ship lie buried, as-they say, if my gossip, 
report, be an honest woman of her word. 

Salan. I would she were as lying a gossip in that, 
as ever knapped® ginger, or made her neighbours be- 
lieve she wept for the death of a third husband. But 
it is true, without any slips of prolixity, or crossing the 
plain high-way of talk, that the good Antonio, the 


1 Which pries not to th’: inf.e. 2 3 This direction not in f. e. 


ice eB 


honest Antonio,—O, that I had a title good enough to 
keep his name company !— 

Salar. Come, the full stop. 

Salan. Ha!—what say’st thou ?—Why the end is. 
he hath lost a ship. 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of his losses. 

Salan. Let me say amen betimes, lest the devil 
cross my prayer ; for here he comes in the likeness of 
a Jew.— 

Enter SuyLock. 

How now, Shylock ? what news among the merchants ? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well as you, 
of my daughter’s flight. 

Salar, That’s certain: I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings she flew withal. 


4 So the old copies ; mod. eds. read; “Servant.” 5 Broke. 
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Salan. And Shylock, for his ewn part, knew the bird | Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too. Antonio, 


was flede’d ; and then, it is the complexion of them all 
to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damned for it. 

Salar. That’s certain, if the devil may be her judge. 

Shy. My own flesh and blood to rebel ! 

Salar. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at these 
years ? 

Shy. I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood. 

Salar. There is more difference between thy flesh 
and hers, than between jet and ivory ; more between 
your bloods, than there is between red wine and 
rhenish. But tell us, do you hear whether Antonio 
have had any loss at sea or no ? 

Shy. There I have another bad match: a bankrupt, 
a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on the 
Rialto ;—a beggar, that was wont’ to come so smug 
upon the mart.—Let him look to his bond: he was 
wont to call me usurer ;—let him look to his bond: | 
he was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy ; 
—let him look to his bond. 

Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not 
take his flesh: what’s that good for? 

Shy. To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing else, 
it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, and | 
hindered me half a million; laughed at my losses, 
mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my 
bargains, cooled my friends, heatéd mine enemies; and 
what’s his reason? I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew 

‘eyes ? hath nota Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 

affections, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with | 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 

winter and summer, as a Christian is ? if you prick us, | 
do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if 

you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, 

shall we not revenge ? If we are like you in the rest, 

we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility? revenge. Ifa Chris- 

tian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by 
Christian example ? why, revenge. The villainy you 
teach me, I will execute; and it shall go hard but I 
will better the instruction. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his house, 
and desires to speak with you both. 

Salar. We have been up and down to seek him. 

Salan. Here comes another of the tribe: a third 
cannot be matched, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

[Exeunt Saran. Sanar. and Servant. 
Enter Tupau. 

Shy. How now, Tubal? what news from Genoa? 
hast thou found my daughter ? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, but can- 
not find her. ’ 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there !|_ a diamond 
gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort. The 
curse never fell upon our nation till now ; I never felt 
it till now :—two thousand ducats in that; and other 


as I heard in Genoa,— 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. — hath an ‘argosy east away, coming from 
Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God ! Tthank God! Is it true ? is it true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped 
the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal.—Good news, good 
news ! ha! ha !—Where ? in Genoa? 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourscore ducats. 

Shy. Thou stick’st a dagger in me. I shall never 
see my gold again. Fourscore ducats at a sitting? 
fourscore ducats ! 

Tub. There came.divers of Antonio’s ereditors in 


i'my company to Venice, that swear he cannot choose 


but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it. 
torture him: I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring, that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! Thou torturest me, Tubal : it 
was my torquoise?; I had it of Leah, when I was a 
bachelor: I would not have given it for a wilderness 
of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. , 

Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true. Go, Tubal, 
fee me an officer: bespeak him a fortnight before. I 
will have the heart of him, if he forfeit ; for, were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise I will. 
10, Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue: go, good 
Tubal; at our synagogue, Tubal. | Exeunt. 


SCENE I[I.—Belmont. 


I’ll plague him; I’l 


An Apartment in Portra’s 
House. 


Enter Bassanto, Portia, Gratrano, Nerissa, and 
their Attendants. 

Por. I pray you tarry: pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company: therefore, forbear a while. 
There’s something tells me, (but it is not love,) 
I would not lose you, and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 
But lest you should not understand me well, 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, 
I would detain you here some month or two, 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you, 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn ; 
So will I never be: so may you miss me; 
But if you do, youll make me wish a sin, 
That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes, 
They have o’er-look’d*® me, and divided me ; 
One half of me is yours, the other half yours,— 
Mine own, I would say ; but if mine, then yours, 
And so all yours! O! these naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights ; 
And_.so, though yours, not yours.—Prove it so, 
Let fortune go to hell for it,—not I. 


precious, precious jewels—I would, my daughter were |I speak too long; but ’t is to pause* the time, 


dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! would she 
were hearsed at my foot, and the dueats in her coffin ! 
No news of them ?—Why, so; 
spent in the search: Why then—loss upon loss! the 
thief gone with so much, and so much to find the 
thief, and no satisfaction, no revenge ; nor no ill luck 
stirring, but what lights o’ my shoulders; no sighs, 


and [ know not what’s 


oOo: 


but o’ my breathing ; no tears, but o’ my shedding. 


1 that used: in f. e. 


—Fenton’s Secret Wonders of Nature,” 1569. 3 Charmed. * peize 


To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To stay you from election. 
Bas. Let me choose ; 
For, as I am, I liye upon the rack. 
Por. Upon the rack, Bassanio? then confess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 
Bass. None, but that ugly treason of mistrust, 
Which makes me fear th’ enjoying of my love. 


2 It was a popular superstition, that this stone “doth move when there is any peril prepared to him who weareth it.” 
: in fie. 
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There may as well be amity and life 
’T ween snow and fire, as treason and my love. 
Por. Ay, but, I fear, you speak upon the rack, 


Where men enforced do speak any, thing. 
Bass. Promise me life, and Ill confess the truth. 
Por, Well then, confess, and live. 
Bass. 

Had been the very sum of my confession. 

O, happy torment, when my torturer 


But let me to my fortune and the caskets 
Por. Away then. I am lock’d in one of them: 

If you do love me, you will find me out.— 

Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof — 

Let music sound while he doth make his choice ; 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 

Fading in musie: that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream, 

And watery death-bed for him. He may win, 

And what is musie then? then music is 

Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 

To a new-crowned monarch : such it is, 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear, 

And summon him to marriage. Now he goes, 

With no less presence, but with much more love, 

Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 

The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 

To the sea-monster: I stand for sacrifice, 

The rest aloof are the Dardanian Wives, 

With bleared visages, come forth to view 

The issue of th’ exploit. Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live :—with much, much more dismay 

I view the fight, than thou that mak’st the fray. 


A Song, the whilst Bassanto comments on the caskets 
to himself. 
Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head 2 
How begot, how nourished 2 
Reply, reply. 
It is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it les. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 
I'll begin it, ——_ Ding, dong, bell. 
All. Ding, dong, bell. 


The world is still deceiv’d with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obseures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ommament? 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their-chins 

The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk ; 
And these assume but valour’s excrement, 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 

And you shall see ’t is purchased by the weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it: 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 


1 This direction not in f. e. 


2 puiled: in f. e. 
suggested the same change. 


Doth teach me answers for deliverance ! [drawn aside. 


Bass. So may the outward shows be least themselves : 


Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The seull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the euiling? shore 

To a most dangerous sea, the beautcous scarf 
Veiling an Indian’: beauty, in a word, 


Confess, and love, |The seeming truth which cunning times put on 


To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee. 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 


- [Curtains |’T ween man and man: but thou, thou meagre lead, 


Which rather threat’nest than dost promise aught, 
Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence, 
And here choose I. Joy be tho consequence ! 
Por. Mow all the other passions fleet to alr, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrac’d despair, 
And shuddering fear,"and green-ey’d jealousy. 

O love! be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy ; 

In measure rain thy joy ; secant this excess: 

I feel too much thy blessing; make it less, 
For fear I surfett! 


Fair Portia’s counterfeit! What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Here are sever’d lips, 
Parted with sugar breath ; 80 Sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh ¢’ entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs ; but her eyes !— 
How could he see to do them ; having made one, 
Methinks, it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfinish’d‘: yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance.—Here ’s the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 
“You that choose not by the view, 

Chance as fair, and choose as true! 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and seek no new. 

If you be well pleas’d with this, 

And hold your fortune for your bliss, 

Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss.” 
A gentle scroll.—Fair lady, by your leave ; 
I come by note, to give, and to receive. [Kissing her. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes, 
Hearing applause, and universal shout, 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing, in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no ; 
So, thrice fair lady, stand I, even SO, 
As doubtful whether what I see be true, 
Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 
Por. You see me, lord Bassanio,’ where I stand, 
Such as I am: though, for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better; yet for you 


I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more rich, 
That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account: but the full sum of me 

Is sum of nothing; which, to term in gross, 

Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d : 


Happy in this, she is not yet so old 


3 f. 0. have: “‘Veiling an Indian beauty; ina word. 4 unfurnish’d: in f.e. Steevens 
5 So the quartos; the folio: “You see, my lord Bassanio.” 
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Bass. What find I here? [He opens the leaden casket. 


Here, in her hairs, 
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But she may learn; happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; ; 

Happiest of all, in’ that her gentle spirit 

Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

‘As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself, and what is mine, to you, and yours 

Is now converted: but now I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself, 

Are yours, my lord. I give them with this ring 

Which when you part from, lose, or give aw ay, 

Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. [Giving at.” 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words: 

Only my blood speaks to you in my veins ; 

And there is such confusion in my powers, 

As after some oration, fairly spoke 

By a beloved prince, there doth appear 

Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 

Where every sometinng, being blent together, 

Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 

Express’d, and not express ’d. But when this ring 

a from this fins ger, then parts life from hence : 

O! then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead. 
Ner. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 

That have ep by, and seen our wishes prosper, 

To ery, good joy. Good joy, my lord, and lady ! 
Gra. My lord Bassanio, and my gentle lady ! 

I wish you all the joy that you ean wish, 

For, I am sure, you can wish none from me ; ; 

And, when your honours mean to solemnize 

The pargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 

Even at that time I may be married too. 
Bass. With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 
Gra. I thank your lordship, you have got me one. 

My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 

You saw the pares I beheld the maid ; 

You lov’d, I lov’d; for intermission 

No more pertains be tHe: my lord, than you, 

Your fortune stood upon the caskets there, 

And so did mine too, as the matter falls ; 

For wooing here, sail I sweat again, 

And swearing, till my very tongue*® was dry 

With oaths of love, at last, if promise last, 

I got a promise of this fair one here, 

To have her love, provided that your fortune 

Achiey’d her mistress. 
ik Is this true, Nerissa ? 
Ner. Madam, it is, so you stand pleas’ d withal. 
nee And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 
Gra. Yes, ’faith, my lord. [marriage. 
Bass. Our feast. shall be much honour’d in your 
Gra. Well play with them the first boy for a thou- 

sand dueats. 

Ner. What, and stake down ! ? 


stake down.— 
But who comes here? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What! and my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 
Enter Lorenzo, Jessica, and SALERIO. 
Bass. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither, 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome.—By your leave 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 
Por. So do I, my lord: 
‘They are entirely welcome. 


My purpose was not to have seen you here, 
3ut meeting with Salerio by the way, 
He did entreat me, past all saying nay, 
To come with him along. 
Sale. I did, my lord, 
And I have reason for it. Sigmior Antonio 
Commends him to you. [Gives Bassanto a letter, 
Bass. Ere I ope this letter, 
I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 
Sale. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind ; 
Nor well, unless in mind: his letter there 
Will show you his estate. [Bassanto reads.‘ 
Gra. Nerissa, cheer yon stranger ; bid her welcome. 
Your hand, Salerio: what’s the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know, he will be glad of our success , 
We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 
Sale. I would you had won the fleece that he hath lost! 
Por. There are some shrewd contents in yon same 
paper, 
That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek: 
Some dear friend dead, else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse ?— 
Vith leave, Bassanio; I am half yourself, 
And 1 must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you. 
Bass. O sweet Portia! 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper. Gentle lady, 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my yeins—I was a gentleman : 
And then I told you true, and yet, dear lady, 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you, 
That | was worse than nothing; for, indeed, 
\T have engag’d myself to a dear friend, 
Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping w ound, 
Issuing life-blood.—But is it true, Salerio 4 ? 
Have all his ventures fai’d? W hat, not one hit? 
|From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 
And not one vessel ’scap’d the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? 
Sale. Not one, my lord. 
Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it. Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound a man. 
He plies the duke at morning, and at night, 


Gra. No; we shall ne’er win at that sport, and|And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 


[If they deny him justice: twenty merchants, 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him, 
But none can drive him from the envious plea. 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes. When I was with him I have heard him swear 
To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 
That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh, 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him; and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not, 


Lor. I thank your honour.—For my part, my lord, 


lallis: inf. e. 


It will go hard with poor Antonio. 


2Notinfe, roof: in f.e.; in the folio: rough, * Not in fi. 
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Por. Ts it your dear friend that is thus in trouble ? 
s. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best condition’d and unwearied’st spirit, 

In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 

| The ancient Roman honour more appears, 

Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What sum owes he the Jew ? 

Bass. For me, three thousand ducats. 

Por. 
Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond: 
| Double six thousand, and then treble that, 

Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through my Bassanio’s fault 
First, go with me to church, and call me wife 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never shall you lie by Portia’s side 

With an ungquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over: 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along, 
My maid Nerissa and myself, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, away! 
For you shall hence upon your wedding-day. 

3id your friends weleome, show a merry cheer ; 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear.— 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass. [Reads.] “‘ Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all 
misearried, my creditors grow cruel, my estate is very 
low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit; and since in 
paying it it is impossible I should live, all debts are 
cleared between you and I, if I might but see you at 
my death. Notwithstanding, use your pleasure: if 
your love do not persuade you to come, let not my 
letter.” 

Por. O love! despatch all business, and begone. 

Bass. Since I have your good leave to go away, 

I will make haste ; but till I come again, 
No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay, 
Nor rest be interposer ’twixt us twain. 


SCENE III.—Venice. A Street. 
Enter Suyiock, Satanio, Antonto, and Jailor. 

Shy. Jailor, look to him: tell not me of merey.— 
This is the fool that lent! out money gratis — 
Jailor, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Say. I'll have my bond ; speak not against my bond ; 
{ have sworn an oath that I will have my bond. 
Thou eall’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause, 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs. 
The duke shall grant me justice. —I do wonder, 
‘Thou naughty jailor, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 

Ant. I pray thee, hear me speax 

Shy. Ill have my bond; [ will not hear thee speak : 
I’ll have my bond, and therefore speak no more. 
I’il not be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not 5 
Ill have no speaking: I will have my bond. 

[Exit Suyzock, 

Salan. It is the most impenetrable cur, 
That ever kept with men. 

Ant. Let him alone: 
Ill follow him no more with bootless prayers, 
He seeks my life; his reason well I know. 


hea 
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[ Exeunt. 


-What! no more?| That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 


Will never grant this forfciture to hold. 

Ant. The duke cannot deny the course of law ; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state ; 
Sinee that the trade and profit of the city 

| Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, go; 
These griefs and losses have so “bated me, 


To-morrow to my bloody ereditor.— 
Well, jailor, on.—Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt. and then I care not, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Belmont. A Room in Porrta’s House. 
Enter Portia, Nertssa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and 
BALTHAZAR. 
Lor. Madam, although I speak it in your presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord, your husband, 
I know, you would be prouder of the work, 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 
Por. I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now: for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit; 
Which makes me think, that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestow’d, 
In purchasing the semblance of ry soul 
From out the state of hellish cruelty ! 
This comes too near the praising of myself, 
Therefore, no more of it: hear other things — 
Lorenzo, | commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house, 
Until my lord’s return: for mine own part, 
{ have toward heaven breath’d a sacred vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Nerissa here, 
Until her husband and my lord’s return. 
There is a monastery two miles off, 
And there we will abidé. I do desire you 
Not to deny this imposition, 
The which my love, and some necessity, 
Now lays upon you. 
Lor. Madam, with all my heart: 
I shall obey you in all fair commands. 
Por. My people do already know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of lord Bassanio and myself. 
So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 
Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend on you! 
Jes. I wish your ladyship all heart’s.content. , 
Por. I thank you for your wish, and am well-pleas’d 
To wish it back on you: fare you well, Jessica.— 
[Exeunt Jessica and Lorenzo. 
Now, Balthazar, 
As I have ever found thee honest, true, 
So let me find thee still. Take this same letter, 


I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 

Many that have at times made moan to me ; 

Therefore he hates me. 
Salan. 


Iam sure, the duke 


1 80 the quartos ; the folio: lends. 


And use thou all the endeavour of a man, 

In speed to Padua: see thou render this 

Into my cousin’s hand, doctor Bellario ; 

And, look, what notes and garm-nts he doth give thee. 


INET Oi 


( 


Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d speed 
Unio the Tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in words, 
But get thee gone: I shall be there before thee. 
Balth. Madam, I go with all convenient speed. [ Exzt. 
Por. Come on, Nerissa: I have work in hand, 
That you yet know not of. Well see our husbands, 
Before they think of us. 
Ner. Shall they sce us ? 
Por. They shall, Nerissa: but in such a habit, 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. I7H hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the twa, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 
And speak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride; and speak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 
I could not do withal' :—then, Ill repent, 
And wish, for all that, that I had not kill’d them. 
And twenty of these puny lies [71] tell, 
That men shall swear, I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth. I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practise. 
Ner. Why, shall we turn-to men ? 
Por. Fie! what a question ’s that, 
If thou wert near a lewd interpreter. 
But come: I’ll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park gate; and therefore haste away, 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 


SCENE V.—The Same. A Garden. 
Enter LauncreLot and Jussica. 

Laun. Yes, truly; for, look you, the sins of the father 
are to be laid upon the children; therefore, I promise 
you, I fear you. I was always plain with you, and so 
now I speak my agitation of the matter: therefore, be 
of good cheer; for, truly, I think, you are damned. 
There is but one hope in it that ean do you any good, 
and that is but a kind of bastard hope neither. 

Jes. And what hope is that, I pray thee? 

Lain. Marry, you may partly hope that your father 
got you not; that you are not the Jew’s daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed: so 
the sins of my mother should be visited upon me. 

Laun. Truly, then, I fear you are damned both by 
father and mother: thus when I shun Scylla, your 
father, I fall into Charybdis, your mother. Well, you 
are gone both ways. 

Jes. I shall be saved by my husband; he hath made 
me a Christian. 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he : we were Chris- 
tians enow before; e’en as many as could well live 
one by another. This making of Christians will raise 
the price of hogs: if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we 
shall not shortly have a rasher on the coals for money. 

Enter LorENzO. 

Jes. 111 tell my husband, Launcelot, what you say: 

here he comes. 


[ Exeunt. 


1T could not help it, 2 So one of the quartos; the folio and f. e., 
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if you thus get my wife into corners. 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo: Launeelot 
and I are out. He tells me flatly, there’s no mercy for 
ine in heaven, because I am a Jew’s daughter; and he 
says, you are no good member of the commonwealth, 
for in converting Jews to Christians, you raise the priee 
of pork. 

Lor. I shall answer that beiter to the commonwealth, 
than you can the getting up of the negro’s belly: the 
Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

Laun. It is much, that the Moor should be-more 
than reason; but if she be less than an honest woman, 
she is, indeed, more than I took her for. 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the word! I 
think, the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, 
and discourse grow commendable in none only but par- 
rots.—-Go in, sirrah: bid them prepare for dinner. 

Laun. That is done, sir; they have all stomachs. 

Lor. Goodly lord, what a wit-snapper are you! then, 
bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, sir; only, cover is the 
word. 

Lor. Will you cover then, sir? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither; I know my duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with eceasion? Wilt thou 
show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant? I pray 
thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning: go 
to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, serve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Lawn. For the table, sir, it shall be served in, for 
the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for your coming in 
to dinner, sir, why, let it be as humours and conceits 
shall govern. 

[Exit LAUNCELOT. 

Lor. O, dear diseretion, how his words are suited ! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 

Garnish’d like him, that for a trieksy word 
Defy the matter. How eheer’st thou, Jessica ? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion ; 

How dost thou like the lord Bassanio’s wife ? 

Jes. Past all expressing. It is very meet, 
The lord Bassanio live an upright life, 

For, haying such a blessing in his lady, 

He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 

And, if on earth he do not mean it, then, 

In? reason he should never come to heaven. 

Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 

And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn’d with the other, for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

Lor. Even such a husband 
Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 

Jes. Nay, but ask my opinion, too, of that. 

Lor. I will anon; first, let us go to dinner. 

Jes. Nay, let me praise you, while I have a stomach, 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table talk ; 
| Then, howsoe’er thou speak’st, ’mong other things 
I shall digest it. 

Jes. Well, Ill set you forth. [Exeunt. 


read in place of “then, in,” “it is.” 
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SCENE J.—Venice. A Court of Justice. 


Enter the Duke; the Magnificoes ; Antonio, Bassanio, 
GRATIANO, SaLaRino, SaLanio, and others. 


Duke. What, is Antonio here ? 
Ant. Ready, so please your grace. 
Duke. 1 am sorry for thee: thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uneapable of pity, void and empty 
Frem any dram of mercy. 
Ant. I have heard, 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means ean carry me 
Out of his envy’s' reach, I de oppose 
My patience to his fury, and am arm’d 
To suffer with a quietness of spirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 
Duke, Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 
Sulan. He’s ready at the door. He comes, my lord. 
Enter Suyiock. 
Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our 
face.— 
Shylock, the world thinks, and [ think so too, 
That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then, ’t is thought, 
Thou lt show thy merey and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty ; 
And where thou now exact’st the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh, 
Thou wilt not only lose? the forfeiture, 
But, touch’d with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye ef pity on his losses, 
That have of late so huddled on his back, 
Enow to press a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train’d 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 
Shy. 1 have possess’d your grace of what I purpose; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and ferfeit of my bond: 
If you deny it, let the danger hight 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats? [711 not answer that: 
But, say, it is my humour: is it answer’d? 
What if my house be treubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned? What, are you answer’d yet? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag-pipe sings 1’ the nose, 
Cannot contain their urine for affection: 
Masters of passion sway? it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loathes. Now, for your answer: 
As there is no firm reason to be render’d, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 


1 Hatred. 2 The old copies have ‘ loose.” 


3 The old copies have “sways.” 
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Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 
Why he, a_bollen* bag-pipe ; but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame, 


| As to offend, himself being offended, 


So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a Jodg’d hate, and a certain loathing, 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they de not love ? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Sky. What! wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee 

twice? 

Ant. I pray you, think you question with the Jew. 
You may as well ge stand upon the beach. 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
Or e’en as well use question with the wolf, 
When you behold the ewe bleat for the lamb ;* 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, ad to make ne noise, 
When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven; 
You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seck to soften that (than which what’s harder ?} 
His Jewish heart—Therefore, I do bescech you, 
Make no more offers, use no farther means, 

But with all brief and plain conveniency, 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bass. For thy three thousand duecats here is six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a dueat, 

I would not draw them: I weuld have my bond. 

Duke. Wow shalt thou hope for merey, rendering 

none? : 

Shy. What judgment shall I dread, deing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because yeu bought them :—shall I say to you, 
| Let them be free ; marry them to your heirs? 

| Why sweat they under burdens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands? You will answer, 
The slaves are eurs.—So do I answer you: 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, ’t is mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! 

There is no force in the deerees of Venice. 

I stand for judgment: answer; shall I have it? 

Duke. Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent fer to determine this, 
Come here to-day. 

Salar. My lord, here stays without 
A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters: call the messenger. 

Bass. Good cheer, Antonio! Whatman, courage yet! 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 


Knight reads the passage thus : 


: for affection 
Master of passion, sways it, &c. 


‘ wocllen: inf.e. Bollea means swolfen. 5 in f. e.: 


You may as well use question with the wolf, 


Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 
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Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 
Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meetest for death: the weakest kind of fruit 

Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me. 

You eamnot beiter be employ’d. Bassanio, 

Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed like a lawyer’s clerk. 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 


Ner. From both, my lord. Bellario greets your grace. } 


[Presenting a letter. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

[Suytock whets his knife.' 

Shy. To eut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

Gra. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak’st thy knife keen : ; but no metal ean, 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keenness 

Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee? 
Shy. No, none that thou hast t wit enough to make. 
Gra. O, be thou damn’d, inexorable* dog, 

And for thy life let justice be aceus’d ! 

Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

Thai souls of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men: thy currish spirit 

Govern’d a wolf, who, hang’d for human slaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d dam, 

Infus’d itself in thee; for thy desires 

Are wolfish, bloody, starv’d, and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Theu but offend’st thy lungs to speak so lond. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin.—I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court.— 

Where is he? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 

l'o ba! your answer, whether you ‘Il admit him. 
Duke. With all my heart:—some three or four of 
you, 
Go give him courteous eonduct to this place — 
Mean time, the court sl 1all hear Bellario’s letter. 

[ Clerk reads .| “Your grace shall understand, that 
at the reeeipt of your letter | am very sick; but in 
the instant that your messenger came, in loving visita- 
oe was with me a young doetor of Rome; his name 

s Balthazar. I acquainted him with the cause in eon- 
troversy between the Jew and Antonio, the merchant: 
we turned o’er many books together: ‘he is furnish’d 
with my opinion; which, better’d with his own learn- 
ing, the greatness whereof f cannot enough commend, 
comes with him, at my importunity, to fill up your 
erace’s request in my stead. I beseeeh you, let his lack 
of years be no impediment to Iet him lack a reverend 


ee for I never knew so young a body with se 


old ahead. I leave him to lea gracious acceptance, 
ae se trial shall better publish his eommendation.” 
Duke. You hear the learn’d Bellario, what he writes 
And here, I take it, is the doctor ecome.— 
Enter Por: r1a, dressed like a doctor of laws. 
Give me your hand. Came you from old Bellario ? 
Por. I did, my lord. 
Duke. You are weleome: 
Are you aequ aimted with the difference 
That lds this present question in the eourt ? 
Por. I am informed throughly of the eause.— 
Which is the merehant here, and which the Jew ? 
Duke. Antonio and old Shyloek, both stand forth. 
Por. Is your name Shyloek ? 


* Not in f. e. 


2 f.e.,in part: inexerable. 


»Upon the place beneath: 


take your place. 


3 An old phrase for being im the power of, as well as, indebted to. 


ACT IV. 
Shy. Shylock is my name 
Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 


Yet in such rule, that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you, as you de proceed.— 

You stand within his danger,? do you not? [To ANTonto, 
Ant. Ay, so he says. 


Por. Do you confess the bond? 
Ant. I do. 
Por. Then must the Jew be mereiful. 


Shy. On what compulsion must I? tell me that. 

Por. The quality of merey is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
it is twice bless’d ; 
lt blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
’T is mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His seeptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread aud fear of kings ; 
But merey is above this sceptred sway: 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of merey. I have spoke thus much, 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 

Which if thou follow, this striet court of Veniee 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merehant there. 
Shy. My decds upon my head. Tcrave the law; 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Por. Is he not able to diseharge the money ? 
Bass. Yes, here [ tender 1t for him in the court; 
Yea, twice the sum: if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o’er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart. 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That maliee bears down truth: and, I beseeeh you, 
Wrest onee the law to your authority : ‘ 
To do a great right, do a httle wreng. 
And eurb this eruel devil of his will. 
Por. It must not be. There is no power in Venice 
Can alter a deeree established : 
”T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state.. It cannot be. 
Shy. A Daniel come to judgment! yea, 2 Daniel !— 
O, wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! 
Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Shy. Here ’tis, most reverend doctor; here it is. 
[Showing i#.3 
Por. Shylock, there ’s thriee thy money offer’d thee, 
Shy. An oath, an oath, | have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay per jury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Veniee. 
Por. Why, this bond is forfeit, 
And lawfully by this the Jew may elazm 
A pound of flesh, to be by him eut off 
Nearest the merehant’s heart.—Be mereifal ; 
Take thrice thy money : bid me tear the bond. 
Shy. When it is paid aceording to the tenour.— 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law; your exposition 
Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Preeeed to judgment. By my soul I swear, 
# Not in f. e. 


SCENE I. 


To alter me. I stay here on my bond. 
Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the 

To give the judgment. 
Por. 

You must prepare your bosom for his k 
Shy. O, noble judge ! 
Por. For the intent and purpos e of th 

Hath full relation to the penalty 


Shy. ’T is very true. 


Por. 


Therefore, 
Shy. 


lay bare your bosom. 


Nearest his heart: 
Por. It is so. 
The flesh ? 

Shy. 


I have them ready. [Pr 
Por. 


Have by some surgeon, Shylock, 


Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 
Por. It is not so express’d ; 
Shy. 1 cannot find it: ’tis not in the 
Por. You’ 
Ant. But little: 


Than is her custom: it is still her use 


An age of poverty ; 
Of such misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife: 
Tell her the process of Antonio’s end ; 


Whether Bassanio had not once a lover. 


And he répents not that he pays your d 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
Vu pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass. 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the wor 
Are 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all, 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Por. Your wife would give you lit 

that, 

If she were 

Gra. I have a wife, whom, I protest, 
I would she were in heaven, so she cou 


er. 
The wish would make else an unquiet 


daughter ; - 
Would any of the stock of Barabbas* 
Had been her husband, rather than a C 
We trifle time ; I pray thee, pursue sen 
Por. A pound of that same merchant’ 


Shy. Most rightful judge ! 
Por. 


O, excellent your:g 


To let the wretched man out-live his w 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
from which lingering penance 


Shy. These be the Christian husbands ! 


There is no power in the tongue of man 


court 


Why, then, thus it is:— 


nife. 
‘man ! 
1€ law, 


Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
O, wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art th ou than thy looks! 


Ay, his breast; 


So says the bond :—doth it not, noble judge § Po 
those are the very words. 
Are there balance here to weigh 


oducing scales. 
on your charge, 


To slop his wounds, lest he do? bleed to death. 


but what of that ? 
’T were good you do so much for charity. 


bond. 


, merchant, have you any thing to say? 
I am arm’d, and well prepar’d.— 


Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well. 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you, 


For herein fortune shows herself more kind 


ealth, 


Say, how I lov’d you, speak me fair in death ; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 


Repent not you that you shall lose your friend, 


ebt ; 


Antonio. | am married to a wife, 


ld, 


not with me esteem’d above thy life: 


tle thanks for 


by to hear you make the offer. 


I love: 
ld 


Entreat some power to change this ecurrish Jew. 
’T is well you offer it behind her back ; 


house. 
I have a 


hristian ! 
tence. 
s flesh is thine: 


The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 


And you must cut this flesh from off his breast : 


The law allows it, and the court awards it. 


1Notinf.e. *8o the quartos; 
direction not inf.«. 6 substance: 


the folio; 
in f. e. 


should.” 
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Shy. Most learned judge !— 
pare ! 
Por. Tarry a little: there is something else — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh : 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
‘Are by the laws of Venice confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 
Gra. O sae judge !—Mark, Jew :—O learned 


judge ! 
Shy. Is that the law ? 
Por. Thyself shalt see the act ; 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d, 


Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 
Gra. O learned judge !—Mark, Jew :—a learned | 
judge ! 
Shy. I take his offer then : 
And let the Christian go. 
Bass. 
Por. Soft ! 
The Jew shall have all justice ;—soft !—no haste :— 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 
Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge ! 
Por, Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou tak’st more, 
Or less, than a just ous —be it so much 
, in the balance’®, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiseate, 
Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
Por. Why doth the Jew pause ? Take thy forfeiture 
Shy. Give me my pr ena and let me go. 
Bass. 1 have it ready for thee: here it is. 
Por. He hath refus’d it in the open court : 
He cae have merely justice, and his bond. 
Gra. A Daniel, still say 1; a second Daniel !— 
I os thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 
Por. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shy. Why then the devil give him good of it. 


pay the bond thrice, 


Here is the money. 


| 1711 stay no longer question. 


Por. Tarry, Jew: 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 


| It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be prov’d against an alien, 


That by direct, or indirect attempts, 

He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party, ’gainst the which he doth contrive, 
Shall seize one half his goods: the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 

And the offender’s life lies in the merey 

Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 

In which predi ament, I say, thou stand’st ; 
|For it appears by mi inifest proceeding, 


| That, indirectly, and directly too, 


| 
| 


32 The folio reads ; 


Thou hast contriv ’d against the very life 
Of the defendant, and thou hast ineurr’d 
| The danger formerly by me rehears’d. 
Down, therefore, and beg merey of the duke. 
Gtra. Beg, that thou may’st have leave 
thyself : 


to hang 


“Come.” 4 mod. eds. usually read: ‘ Barrabas,” 5 This 


A sentence ! come, pre- 
[Showing the scales again.$ 
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And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
| Therefore, thou must be hang’d at the state’s charge. 
Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of our spirit, | 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it. 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s : 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 
Por. Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio. 
Shy. Nay, take my life and all; ; pardon not that: 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 


| When you do take the means whereby I live. 


Por. What merey can you render him, Antonio ? 
Gra. A halter gratis ; nothing else, for God’s sake ! 
Ant. So please my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his ‘goods, 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter : 
Two things provided more,—that, for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian ; 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 
Unto his son Lorenzo, and his daughter. 
Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 
Por. Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou say ? 
Shy. I am content. 
Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 
Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go froin hence. 
aim not well. Send the deed after me, 
\nd I will sign it. 
Duke. Get thee-gone, but do it. 
Gra. In christening thou shalt have two eodiathenge 
| Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more,’ 
| To bring thee to the gallows, not the font.[ Exit Suy LOCK. 
Duke. Sir, I entreat you ‘home with me to dinner. 
oro humbly do desire your grace of pardon : 
| I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet I presently set forth. 
Duke. I am sorry, that your leisure serves you not. 
| Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 
|F or, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 
[Exeunt Duxe, Magnificoes, and train. 
Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend 


t> 


| Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 


Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 
Three thousand dueats, due unto the Jew, 


We freely cope your oe ote pains w Hina 


Ant. And stand indebted, over and above, 
In love and service to you evermore. 
Por. He is well paid, that is well-satisficd ; 


| And I, delivering you, am satisfied, 


And therein do account myself well paid: 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 


| I Le you, know me, when we meet again : 
| T wish you Ww ell, and so I take my leave. 


Bass. Dear sir, of foree I must attempt you farther : 
Take some remembrance of ‘us, as a tribute, 
Not asa fee. Grant me two things, I pray you; 


| Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 


Por. You press me far, and therefore I will yield, 
Give me your gloves, I’ nM wear them for your sake ; 
And, for your love, I ’ll take this ring from you.— 

Do not draw back your hand; Ill take no more, 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir ?—alas, it is a trifle ; 
I will not shame myself to give you this. 

Por. I will have nothing else but only this ; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There’s more depends on this, than on the 

value. 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Por. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 

You taught me first to beg, and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar should be ansW' er’d. 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife, 

And when she put it on she made me vow, 
That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it. 
Por. That ’seuse serves many men to save their gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad woman, 
And know how well I have deserv’d this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever, 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you. 
[Exeunt Portia and Nerissa. 
Ant. My Lord Bassanio, let him have the ring, 
Let his deservings, and my love withal, 
Be valued ’gainst your wife’s commandment. 
Bass. Go, Gratiano ; run and overtake him ; 
Give him he ring, and bring him if thou canst, 
Unto Antonio’s house. —Away ! ! make haste. 
[Exit GRATIANO. 
Come, you and I will thither presently, 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont. Come, Antonio. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Street. 
Enter Portia and Nerissa. 


Por. Inquire the Jew’s house out, give him this deed, 

And let him sign it. Well away to-night. 
And be a day before our husbands home,  * 
This deed will be well weleome to Lorenzo. 

Enter GRaTiano running. 

Gra. Fair sir, you are well o’erta’en. 
My lord Bassanio, upon more advice, 
Hath sent you here this ring, and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 

Por. That cannot be. 
His ring I do accept most thankfully, 
And so, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 
I pray you, show my youth old Shylock’s house. 

Gra. That will I do, 

Ner. Sir, I would speak with you.— 
I’ll see if I ean get my husband’s ring, [To Portia. 
Which IJ did make him swear to keep for ever. 

Por. Thou may’st, I warrant. We shall have old? 

swearing, 
That they did give the rigs away to men; 
But we ’ll outface them, and outswear them too. 
Away ! make haste: thou know’st where I will tarry. 

Ner, Come, good sir; will you show me to this 

house ? [Exeunt. 


1 Ben Jonson calls jurymen “ Godfathers-in-law."—Knight, ? Often used as an augmentative. 
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SCENE I.—Belmont. The Avenue to Porrta’s 
House. 


Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 


Lor. The moon shines bright.—In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night, 

Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismay’d away. 

Lor. In such a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav’d her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night, 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Agson. 

Lor. In such a night, 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes. In such a night, 

Did young Lorenzo swear he lov’d her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. 

Lor. In such a night, 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jes. I would out-night you, did no body come ; 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 
Enter STEPHANO. 

Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the night ? 

Steph. A friend. 

Lor. A friend ? what friend ? 

friend ? 

Steph. Stephano is my name; and I bring word, 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who comes with her ? 

Steph. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet return’d? 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him.— 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 

And ceremoniously let us prepare 6 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 
Enter LauncEtor. 
Laun. Sola, sola! wo ha, ho! sola, sola! 
Lor. Who ealls ? 


your name, I pray you, 


Laun. Sola! did you see master Lorenzo, and mis- | 


tress Lorenza ? sola, sola! 

Lor. Leave hallooing, man ; here. 

Laun. Sola! where? where ‘ ? 

Lor. Here. 

Laun, Tell him, there ’s a post come from my master, 
with his horn full of good news: my master will be 
here ere morning, [ Exit. | 

Lor. Sweet soul, let’s in, and there expect their 

coming. 
And yet no matter ;—why should we go in? 


1 The folio: patens (i. e., plates). 


2 This direction notin f.e. how: inf.e. 


My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand ; 
And bring-your musie forth into the air— 
[Exit SrEPHANO. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica: look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold; 
There ’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of deeay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Enter Musicians. 
Come, ho! and wake Diana with a hymn: 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music. [ Music. 
Jes. J am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood, 
If they but hear, perchance, a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music: therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods, 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moy’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted.—Mark the musie. 
[Music again? 
Enter Portia and Nerissa, at a distance. 
Por. That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Ner. When the moon shone, we did not see the candle. 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the less: 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music! hark! 
Ner, It is your music, madam, of the house. 
Por. Nothing is good, I see, w ‘ithout respect : 
Methinks, it sounds much sweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 
Por. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended: and, [ think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
| When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise, and true perfection !— 
Peace ! now? the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
| And would not be-awak’d ! [Music ceases. 
| Lor. That is the voice, 


Knight makes the emendation in the text. 


ses 


a 
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Or I am much deceiv’d, of Portia. Never to part with it; and here he stands: 
Por. He knows meas the blind man knows the cuckoo, | I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 
By the bad voice. Nor pluck it from his finger for the wealth 
line Dear lady, weleome home. That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano ~ 
if Por, We have been praying for our husbands’ welfare, | You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief: 
f Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. | An 4 were to me, I should be mad at it. [off, 
H Are they return’d ? Bass. [| Aside.] Why, I were best to cut my left hand 
‘ Lor. Madam, they are not yet; * | And swear I lost the ring defending it. 
t But there is come a messenger before, Gra. My lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
fb To signify their coming. Unto the judge that bego’d it, and, indeed, 
‘ Por. Go in, Nerissa: Deserv’d it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
i Give order to my servants, that they take That took some pains in writing, he begg’d mine ; 
No note at all of our being absent hence ; — . And neither man, nor master, would take aught 
Nor you, Lorenzo ;—Jessica, nor you. But the two rings. 
[A tucket' sounded.| Por. What ring, gave you, my lord? 
Lor. Your husband is at hand: I hear his trumpet.| Not that, I hope, which you receiv’d of me. 
We are no tell-tales, madam; fear you not. Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
Por. This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick ;|I would deny it; but you see, my finger 
It looks a little paler : bis a day, Hath not the ring upon it: it is gone. 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. Por. Even so void is your false heart of truth. 
Enter Bassanto, ANTont1o, Grattano, and their By heaven, I will ne’er come in your bed 
followers. Until I see the ring. 
Bass. We should hold day with the Antipodes, Ner. Nor I in yours, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. Till I again see mine. 
Por. Let me give light. but let me not be light ; Bass. Sweet Portia, 
For a light wife doth make a heavy husband, If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
And never be Bassanio so for me: If you did know for whom T gave the ring, 


But God sort all:—You are weleome home, my lord. |And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
Bass. | thank you, madam. Give w eleome to my | And how unwillingly I left the ring, 


friend: When naught would be accepted but the ring 
This is the man, this is Antonio, You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 
To whom I am go infinit tely bound. Por. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Por. Youshould in all sense be much bound to him, | Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Or your own honour to retain® the ring, 
Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. You would not then have parted w ith the ring. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our house: What man is there so much unreasonable, 
It must appear in other ways than words, If you had pleas’d to have defended it 
Therefore, [ scant this breathing courtesy. With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
Gra. [To Nerissa.] By yonder moon, I swear, you| To urge the thing held as a ceremony? 
do me wrong; Nerissa teaches me what to believe 
In faith, I gave it to the judge’s clerk: I’ll die for ’t, but some woman had the ring. 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, Bass. No, by mine honour, madam, by my soul, 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. No woman had it; but a civil doctor, 
Por. A quarrel, ho, already! what’s the matter? | Which did refuse three thousand ducats of me, 
Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring And bege’d the ring, the which I did deny him, 
That she did give to? me: whose poesy was And suffer’d him to go displeas’d away, 
For all the would, like cutlers’ poetry Even he that had held up the very life 
Upon : a knife, “ Love e me, and leave me not.” Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet lady? 
Ner. What talk you of the poesy, or the value ? I was enfore’d to send it after him: 
You swore to me, when I did give it you, I was beset with shame and courtesy 5 
That you would wear it till your? hour of death, My honour would not let ingratitude 
And that it should die with you in your grave: So much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady, 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, For, by these blessed candles of the night, 
You should have been Respective, and have kept. it. Had you been there, I think, you would have begg’d 
Gave it a judge’s clerk! no, God ’s my judge,* The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 
The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face, that had it. Por. Let not that doctor e’er come near my house. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a mani. Since he hath got the jewel that I lov’d, 
Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, I will become as liberal as you: 
A kind of boy; ; a little ser ubbed boy, I’ll not deny him any thing I have 
No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk ; No, not my body, nor my husband’s bed. 
A ey pe boy, that bege’ d it as a fee: Know him I shall, I am well sure of it: 
I could not for my heart deny it him. Lie not a night from home; watch me like Argus; 
Por. You were to blame, I must be plain with you, | If you do not, if I be left alone, 
To part so shghtly with your wife’s first gift ; Now, by mine honour, which i is yet mine own, 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, Ill have that doctor for my bedfellow. 
And so riveted with faith unto your flesh. Ner. And I his clerk; therefore, be well advis’d 
I gave my love a a ring, and made him swear How you do leave me to mine ow. n protection. 
F 1 Bieeaes ofatrumpet. 2Notinf.e. 3So the quartos: the folio “the.” 4So the quartos; the folio: “but well I kno-y.” 5 con- 
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Gra. Well, do you so: let not me take him then ; 
For, if I do, I’ mar the young clerk’s pen. 

Ant. Iam th’ unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Por. Sir, grieve not you; you are welcome notwith- 

standing. 

Bass. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong ; 
Aud in the hearing of these many friends 
I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I see myself,— 

Por: Mark you but that! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself; 
In each eye, one :—swear by your double self, 
And there ’s an oath of eredit. 

Bass. Nay, but hear me. 
Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ant. I once did lend my body for his wealth, 
Which but for him that had your husband’s ring, 
Had quite miscarried: I dare be bound again, 

My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 

Por. Then, you shall be his surety. Give him this, 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant. Here, lord Bassanio; swear to keep this ring. 

Bass. By heaven! it is the same I gave the doctor. 

Por. I had it of him: pardon me, Bassanio, 

For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano, 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s clerk, 
In lieu of this last night did le with me. 

Gra. Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In summer, when’ the ways are fair enough. 

What! are we cuckolds, ere we have deserv’d it ? 

Por. Speak not so grossly —You are al]. amaz’d: 
Here is a letter, read it at your leisure ; 

Tt comes from Padua, from Bellario: 

There you shall find, that Portia was the doctor ; 
Nerissa there, her clerk. Lorenzo, here, 

Shall witness I set forth as soon as you, 


1 where: in f. a, 


And even but now return’d: I have not yet 
Enter’d my house.—Antonio, you are welcome ; 
And I have better news in store for you, 
Than you expect: unseal this letter soon ; 
There you shall find, three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly. 
You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 
Ant. I am dumb. 
Bass. Were you the doctor, and I knew you not? 
Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me cuckold? 
Ner. Ay; but the clerk that never means to do it, 
Unless he live until he be a man. 
Bass. Sweet doctor, you shall be my bedfellow: 
When I am absent, then, lie with my wife. 
Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life and living, 
For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 
Por. How now, Lorenzo? 
My clerk hath some good comforts, too, for you. 
Ner. Ay, and I’1l give them him without a fee.— 
There do I give to you and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possess’d of. 
Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 
Por. It is almost morning, 
And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in; 
And charge us there upon inter’ gatories, 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 
Gra. Let it be so: the first inter’gatory, 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on, is, 
Whether till the next night she had rather stay, 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to day? 
But were the day come, I should wish it dark, 
Till I were couching with the doctor’s clerk. 
Well, while I live, Ill fear no other thing 


So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE I.—An Orchard, near OLiver’s House. 
Enter Ortanpo and ADAM. 


Orl. As lremember, Adam, it was upon this fashion: 
he bequeathed me by will’ but a poor thousand crowns ; 
and, as thou say’st, charged my brother on his blessing 
to breed me well: and there begins my sadness. My 
brother Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit: for my part, he keeps me rusti- 
cally at home, or, to speak more properly, stays me 
here at home unkept ; for call you that keeping for a 
gentleman of my birth, that differs not from the stall- 
ing of an ox? His horses are bred better ; for, besides 
that they are fair with their feeding, they are taught 
their manage, and to that end riders dearly hired : but 
I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth, for 
the which his ‘animals on his dunghills are as much 
bound to him as I. Besides this nothing that he so 
plentifully gives me, the something that nature gave 
me, his countenance? seems to take from me: he lets 
me "feed with his hinds, bars me the place of a brother, 
and, as much as in him lies, mines my gentility with my 
education. This is it, Adam, that grieves me; and the 
spirit of my father, which I think is within me, begins to 
mutiny against this servitude. I will no longer endure 
it, though yet I know no wise remedy how to avoid it. 

” Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 

Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou ‘shalt hear how he 
will shake me up. [ADAM retires.? 

Enter OLtver. 

Oli. Now, sir! what make you here? 

Orl. Nothing: I am not taught to make any thing. 

Oli. What mar you then, sir? 

Orl. Marry, sir, I am he ping you to mar that which 
God made, a poor ‘unworthy brother of yours, with idle- 
ness. 


1 it was upon this fashion bequeathed, &c. 2 Behavior. 


3 Not in f. e. 


Oli. Marry, sir, be better employed, and be naught 
awhile.* 

Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks with 
them? What prodigal portion have I spent that I 
should come to such penury ? 

Oli. Know you where you are, sir? 

Orl. O! sir, very well: here, in your orchard. 

Olt. Know you before whom, sir? 

Orl. Ay, better than he I am before knows me. I 
know, you are my eldest brother; and, in the gentle 
condition of blood, you should so know me. The cour- 
tesy of nations allows you my better, in that you are 
the first-born; but the same iradition takes not away 
my blood, were there twenty brothers betwixt us. I 
have as much of my father in me, as you, albeit, I con- 
fess, your coming before me is nearer to his reverence. 

Oli. What, boy ! 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young 
in this. 

Oli. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 

Orl. I am no villain: J am the youngest son of sir 
Rowland de Bois ; he was my father, and. he is thrice 
a villain, that says, such a father begot villains. Wert 
thou not my brother, I would not take this hand from 
thy throat, till this other had pulled out thy tongue for 
saying so. [Shaking him’.| Thou hast railed on thy- 
self, 

Adam. [Coming forward.] Sweet masters, be patient: 
for your father’s remembrance, be at accord. 

Oli. Let me go, I say. 

Orl. I will not, till I please: you shall hear me. 
My father charged you in his will to give me good 
education: you have trained me like a peasant, ob- 
securing and hiding from me all gentleman-like quali- 
ties: the spirit of 1 my father grows strong in me, and I 
will no longer endure it ; therefore, allow me such ex- 
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ercises as may become a gentleman. or give me the 
poor allottery my father left me by testament: with 
that I will go buy my fortunes. 

Oli. And what wilt thou do? beg, when that is 
spent? Well, sir, get you in: I will not long be trou- 
bled with you; you shall have some part of your will. 
I pray you, leave me. 

Orl. I will no further offend you, than becomes me 
for my good. 

Oli. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward? Most true, I have 
lost my teeth in your service.—God be with my old 
master! he would not have spoke such a word. 

[Exeunt ORLANDO and ADAM. 

Oli. Is it even so? begin you to grow upon me? I 
will physie your rankness, and yet give no thousand 
erowns neither. Hola, Dennis ! 

Enter DENNIs. 

Den. Calls your worship ? 

Oli. Was not Charles, the duke’s wrestler, 
speak with me ? 

Den. So please you, he is here at the door, and im- 
portunes access to you. 

Oli. Call him in. [Exit Dennts.] 
way ; 


here to 


—’T will be a good 
and to-morrow the wrestling is. 
Enter CHARLES. 

Cha. Good morrow to your worship. 

Oli. Good monsieur Charles, what’s the new news at 
the new court ? 

Cha. There’s no news at the court, sir, but the old 
news; that is, the old duke is banished by his younger 
brother the ew duke, and three or four loving lords 
have put thempelves. into voluntary exile with him, 
whose lands and revenues enrich the new duke ; there- 
fore he gives them good leave to wander, 

Oli. Can you tell, if Rosalind, the old! duke’s daugh- 
ter, be banished with her father ? 

Cha. O! no; for the new? duke’s daughter, her 
cousin, so loves her, being ever from their cradles bred 
together, that she would have followed her exile, or 
have died to stay behind her. She is at the court, 
and no less beloved of her uncle than his own daugh- 
ter; and never two ladies loved as they do. 

Oli. Where will the old duke live ? 

Cha. They say, he is already in the forest of Arden, 
and a many merry men with him; and there they live 
like the old Robin Hood of England. They say, many 
young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the 
time carelessly, as they did in-the golden world. 

Oli. What, you wrestle to-morrow before the new 
duke ? 

Cha. Marry, do I, sir; and I came to acquaint you 
with a matter. I am given, sir, secretly to understand, 
that your younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposition 
to come in disguised against me, to try a fall. To- 
morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit, and he that escapes 
me without some broken limb shall acquit him well. 
Your brother is but young, and tender; and, for your 
love, I would be loath to foil him, as I must for my 
own honour if he come in: therefore, out of my love 
to you I came hither to acquaint you withal, that|m 
either you might stay him from his intendment, or 
brook such disgrace well as he shall run into, in that 
it is a thing of his own search, and altogether against 
my will. 

Oli. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which, 
than shalt find, I will most kindly requite. I had 
myself notice of my brother’s purpose herein, and have, 
by underhand means, laboured to dissuade him from 


17Thisisnotinf.e 2 This word is not inf. e. 


it: but he is resolute. I’ll tell thee, Charles: it is 
the stubbornest young fellow of France; full of ambi- 
tion, an envious emulator of every man’s good parts, 
a secret and villainous eontriver against me his natural 
brother: therefore, use thy discretion. I had as lef 
thou didst break his neck as his finger: and thou wert 
best look to ’t ; for if thou dost him any slight disgrace, 
or if he do not mightily grace himself on thee, he will 
practise against thee by poison, entrap thee by some 
treacherous device, and never leave thee till he hath 
ta’en thy life by some indirect means or other ; for, I 
assure thee (and almost with tears I speak it) there is 
not one so young and so villainous this day living. I 
speak but brotherly of him; but should I anatomize 
him to thee as he is, I must blush and weep, and thou 
must look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you. If 
he come to-morrow, I’ll give him his payment: if ever 
he go alone again, TH never wrestle for prize more. 
And so, God keep your worship ! [ Exit. 

Oli. Farewell good Charles.—Now will I stir this 
gamester. I hope, I shall see an end of him; for my 
soul, yet I know not why, hates nothing more than he: 
yet he’s gentle; never schooled, and yet learned; full 
of noble device ; of all sorts enchantingly beloved, and, 
indeed, so much in the heart of the world, and. espe- 
cially of my own people, who best know him, that Lam 
altogether misprised. But it shall not be so long : this 
wrestler shall clear all: nothing remains, but that I kin- 
dle the boy thither, which now I’ll go about. = [Eaut. 


SCENE II.—A Lawn before the Duxr’s Palace. 
Enter RosauiInp and CELIA. 


Cel. I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry. 

Ros. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mis- 
tress of, and would you yet I* were merrier? Unless 
you could teach me to forget a banished father, you 
must not learn me how to remember any extraordinary 
pleasure. 

Cel. Herein, I see, thou lovest me not with the full 
weight that I love thee. If my uncle, thy banished 
father, had banished thy uncle, the duke my father, so 
thou hadst been still with me, I could have taught my 
love to take thy father for mine: so wouldst thou, if 
the truth of thy love to me were so righteously tem- 
pered, as mine is to thee. 

Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of my estate, 
to rejoice in yours. 

Cel. You know, my father hath no child but I, nor 
none is like to have 3 and, truly, when he dies, thou 
shalt be his heir: for what he hath taken away from 
thy father perforce, I will render thee again in aflec- 
tion: by mine honour, I will; and when ‘T break that 
oath let me turn monster’ Therefore, my sweet Rose, 
my dear Rose, be merry. 

Ros. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise sports. 
Let me see; what think you of falling in love? 

Cel. Marry, I pr ’ythee, do, to make sport withal: 
but love no man in good earnest ; nor no further in 
plies neither, than with safety of a pure blush thou 

y’st in honour come off again. 

Roe What shall be our sport then ? 

Cel. Let us sit, and mock the good housewife, For- 
tune, from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be 
bestowed equally. 

Ros. I would, we could do so; for her benefits are 
mightily misplaced, and the bountiful blind woman 
doth most mistake in her gifts to women. 

Cel. ’T is true, for those that she makes fair, she 
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scarce makes honest ;.and those that she makes honest, 
she makes very ill-favoured. 

Ros. Nay, now thou goest from fortune’s Office to 
nature’s: fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in 
the lineaments of nature. 

Enter ToucHsToneE. 

Cel. No: when nature hath made a fair creature, 
may she not by fortune fall into the fire ?—Though 
nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not 
fortune sent in this fool to cut off the argument ? 

Ros. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature, 
when fortune makes nature’s natural the cutter off of 
nature’s wit. 

Cel. Peradventure, this is not fortune’s work neither, 
but nature’s ; who, perceiving our natural wits too dull 
to reason of such goddesses, hath sent this natural for 
our whetstone: for always the dulness of the fool is 
the whetstone of the wits—How now, wit? whither 
wander you ? 

Touch. Mistress, you must come away to your father. 

Cel. Were you made the messenger ? 

Touch. No, by mine honour; but I was bid to come 

for you. 

Ros. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

Touch. Of a certain knight, that swore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and swore by his honour 
the mustard was naught: now, I’ll stand to it, the 
pancakes were naught, and the mustard was good, and 
yet was not the knight forsworn. 

Cel. How prove ‘you that, in the great heap of your 
knowledge ? : 

Ros, Ay, marry: now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Touch. Stand you both forth now; stroke your chins, 
and swear by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were; 
but if you swear by that that is not, you are not for- 
Sworn: no more was this knight, swearing by his honour, 
for he never had any; or if he had, he had sworn it 
away before ever he saw those pancakes, or that mus- 
tard. 

Cel. Pr’ythee, who is’t that thou mean’st ? 

Touch. One that old Frederick, your father, loves. 

Ros’. My father’s love is enough to honour him 
enough. Speak no more of him: you?ll be whipped 
for taxation’, one of these days. 

Touch. The more pity, that fools may not speak 
wisely, what wise men do foolishly. 

Cel. By my troth, thou say’st true; for since the 
little wit that fools have was silenced, the little foolery 
that wise men have makes a great show. Here comes 
monsieur Le Beau. 

Enter Le Brav. 

Ros. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their 
young. 

Ros. Then shall we be news-cramm’d. 

Cel. All the better; we shall be the more marketable. 
Bon jour, monsieur Le Beau: what ’s the news ? 

Le Beau. Fair princess, you have lost much good 
Sport. 

Cel. Spot?? Of what colour ? 

Le Beau. What colour, madam? 
answer you ? 

Ros. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch. Or as the destinies decree. 

Cel. Well said: that was laid on with a trowel. 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank,— 

Ros. Thou losest thy old smell. 


How shall I 
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Le Beau. You amaze* me, ladies: I would have 
told you of good wrestling, which you have lost the 
sight of. 

Ros. Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning ; and, if it 
please your ladyships, you may see the end, for the 
best is yet to do: and here, where you are, they are 
coming to perform it. 

Cel. Well,—the beginning, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man, and his three 
sons,— 

Cel. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beau. Three proper young men, of excellent 
growth and presence ;— 

Ros. With bills® on their necks,—“ Be it known unto 
all men by these pregents,””— 

Le Beau. The eldest of the three wrestled with 
Charles, the duke’s wrestler ; which Charles in a mo- 
ment threw him, and broke three of his ribs, that there 
is little hope of life in him: so he served the second, 
and so the third. Yonder they lie, the poor old man, 
their father, making such pitiful dole over them, that 
all the beholders take his part with weeping. 

Ros. Alas! 

Touch. But what is the sport, monsieur, that the 
ladies have lost ? 

Le Beau. Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch. Thus men may grow wiser every day! it is 
the first time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was 
sport for ladies. 

Cel. Or I, I promise thee. 

Ros. But is there any else longs to see this broken 
music in his sides? is there yet another dotes upon 
rib-breaking ?—Shall we see this wrestling, cousin ? 

Le Beau. You must, if you stay here; for here is 
the place appointed for the wrestling, and they are 
ready to perform it. 

Cel. Yonder, sure, they are coming: let us now stay 
and see it. 

Flourish. Enter Duke Freprrior, Lords, Oruanpo, 
Cuar.es, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Come on: since the youth will not be 
entreated, his own peril on his forwardness. 

Ros. Is yonder the man? 

Le Beau. Even he, madam. 

Cel. Alas! he is teo young: yet he looks successfully. 

Duke F. How now, daughter, and cousin! are you 
crept hither to see the wrestling ? 

Ros. Ay, my liege, so please you give us leave. 

Duke F. You will take little delight in it, I can tell 
you, there is such odds in the men®. In pity of the 
challenger’s youth, I would fain dissuade him, but he 
will not be entreated : speak to him, ladies; see if you 
can move him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good monsieur Le Beau. 

Duke F. Do so: I’ll not be by. [Duke goes apart. 

Le Beau. Monsieur the challenger, the princess calls 
for you. 

Orl. I attend them with all respect and duty. 

Ros. Young man, have you challenged Charles the 
wrestler ? 

Orl. No, fair princess; he is the general challenger : 
I come but in, as others do, to try with him the strength 
of my youth. 

Cel. Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold for 
your years. You have seen cruel proof of this man’s 
strength: if you saw yourself with our’ eyes, or kneav , 
yourself with our® judgment, the fear of your adventure 
would counsel you to a more equal enterprise. We 
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pray you, for your own sake, to embrace your,own 
safety, and give over this attempt. 

Ros. Do, young sir: your reputation shall not there- 
fore be misprised. We will make it our suit to the 
duke, that the wrestling might not go forward. 

Orl. I beseech you, punish me not with your hard 
thoughts, wherein I confess me much guilty, to deny 
so fair and excellent ladies any thing. But let your 
fair eyes, and gentle wishes, go with me to my trial : 
wherein if I be foiled, there is but one shamed that 
was never gracious ; if killed, but one dead that is 
willing to be so. I shall do my friends no wrong, for 
I have none to lament me; the world no injury, for in 
it I have nothing; only in the world I fill up a place, 
which may be better supplied when I have made it 
empty. 

Ros. The little strength that I have, I would it 
were with you. 

Cel. And mine, to eke out hers. 

Ros. Fare you well. Pray heaven, I be deceived 
in you! 

Cel. Your heart’s desires be with you. 

Cha. Come; where is this young gallant, that is so 
desirous to lie with his mother earth ? 

Orl. Ready, sir; but his will hath in it a more 
modest working. 

Duke F. You shall try but one fall 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace, you shall not entreat 
him to as second, ‘that have so mightily persuaded him 
from a first. 

Orl. You mean to mock me after: you should not 
have mocked me before: but come your ways 

Ros. Now, Hercules be thy speed, young ‘man ! 

Cel. I would I were invisible, to catch the strong 
fellow by the leg [Cuartes and ORLANDO wrestle, 

Ros. O, excellent young man! 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I ean tell 
who should down. [CHARLES 2s thrown. Shout. 

Duke 24 No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes, I beseech your grace: I am not yet well 
breathed. 

Duke F. How dost thou, Charles ? 

Le Beau. He cannot speak, my lord. 

Duke F. Bear him away. [Cuan es 2s borne out. 
What is thy name, young man? 

Orl. Orlando, my liege: the youngest son of sir 
Rowland de Bois. 

Duke F. I would, thou hadst been son to some man | 

else. 
The world esteem’d thy father honourable, 
But I did find him still mine enemy: 
Thou shouldst have better pleas’d me with this deed, 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well; thou art a gallant youth. 
I would thou hadst told me of another father. 


[Exeunt Duke Frep. Train, and Le Brav. | 


Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 
Orl. I am more proud to be sit Rowland’s son, 
His youngest son, and would not change that calling, 

To be adopted heir to Fredetick. 
Ros. My father loy’d sir Rowland as his soul, 
And all the world was of my father’s mind. 
Had I before known this young man his son, 
I should have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he should thus have ventur’d. 
Cel. Gentle cousin, 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him: 
My father’s rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at-heart,—Sir, you have well deserv’d : 


1 A shield fastened to a pole, or a puppet, used as a mark in tilting. 


If you do keep your promises in love 
But justly, as you have exceeded all promise, 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Ros. Gentleman, 

[ Giving him a chain, 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with fortune, 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means.— 
Shall we go, coz ? 

Cel. Ay.—Fare you well, fair gentleman, 

Orl. Can I not say, [thank you? My better parts 
Are all thrown down, and that which here stands up 
Is but a quintaine’, a mere lifeless block. 

Ros. He calls us back. My pride fell with my fortunes ; 
I?ll ask him what he weuld.—Did you call, sir ?— 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

Cel. Will you go, coz ? 

Ros. Have with you.—Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Rosatinp and Cenia. 

Orl. What passion hangs these weights upon my 

tongue ? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urg’d conference. 
Re-enter Le Brau. 
O, poor Orlando ! thou art overthrown. 
Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee. 

Le Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship counsel you 
To leave this place. Albeit you have deserv’d 
| High commendation, true applause, and love, 

Yet such is now the duke’s condition, 

That he misconstrues all that you have done. 
The duke is humorous: what he is, indeed, 
More suits you to conceive, than me to speak of. 

Orl. I thank you, sir ; and, pray you, tell me this: 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke, 

That here was at the wrestling ? 

Le Beau. Neipher his daughter, if we judge by 

manners 
But yet, indeed, "the shorter? is his daughter: 
| The other is daughter to the banish’d duke, 
And here detain’d by her usurping unele, 


|'To keep his daughter company ; whose loves 


Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters. 

But I can tell you, that of late this duke 

Hath ta’en displea isure ’gainst his gentle niece, 

|Grounded upon no other argument, 

‘But that the peeps praise her for her virtues, 

| And pity her for her good father’s sake ; 

And, on my life, his malice ’gainst the lady 

Will suddenly break forth. —Sir, fare you well: 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

Orl. I rest much bounden to you: fare you well. 

[Exit Le Beat. 

Thus must I from the smoke into the smother ; 

From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother.— 

But heavenly Rosalind ! ! [Ext 


SCENE III.—A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Cevia and Rosauind. 
Cel. Why, cousin; why, Rosalind.—Cupid have 
mercy !—Not a word ? 
Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 
Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be cast away 
upon curs; throw some of them at me: come, lame me 


with reasons, 
Ros. Then there were two cousins laid up, when the 
one should be lamed with reasons, and the otheremad 
ithout any. 
Cel. But is all this for your father ? 


2 smaller: inf.e. Pope also made the correction. 


os 
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Ros. No, some of it for my father’s child... O, how | | And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s sw ans, 
Pleat byinke"is this working-day world ! ! | Still we went coupled, and inseparate.? [ness, 


Cel..They are but burs, cousin, thrown upon thee 
in holiday foolery: if we walk not in the trodden 
paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 

Ros. I could shake them off my coat: 
are in my heart. 

Cel. Hem them away. 

Ros. 1 would try, if I could ery hem, and have him. 

Cel. Come, come ; wrestle with thy ‘affe ctions. 

Ros. O! they take the part of a better wrestler than 
myself. 

Cel. O, a good wish upon you ! you will try in time, 
in despite of a fall—But, turning these jests out of 
service, let us talk in good earnest. Is it possible, on 
such a sudden, you should fall into so strong a liking 
with old sir Rowland’s youngest son ? 

Ros. The duke my father lov’d his father dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue, that you should love 
his son dearly? By this kind of chase, I should hate 
him, for my father hated his father dearly ; ; yet I hate 
not Orlando. 

Ros. No ’faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

Cel. Why should I not ? doth he not deserve well ? 

Ros. Let me love him for that; and do you love 
him, because ] do.— 

Enter Duke Freperick, with Lords. 
Look, here comes the duke. 
Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 
Duke F. Mistress, dispatch you with your fastest? 
haste, 
And get you from our court. 

Ros. Me, uncle? 

Duke F. You, cousin : | 
Within these ten days if that thou be’st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles, 

Thou diest for it. 
Ros. I do beseech your grace, 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me. 
If with myself I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires, 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantic, 
(As I do trust I am not) then, dear uncle, 
Never so much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend your highness. 
Duke F. Thus do all traitors : 
If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself. 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. 

Ros. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitor. 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood depends. 

Duke F. Thou art thy father’s daughter ; 

enough. 

Ros. So was I when your highness took his dukedom ; 
So was I when your highness banish’d him. 

Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 

Or if we did derive it from our friends, 

What ’s that to me? my father was no traitor. 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F. Ay, Celia: we stay’d her for your sake ; 
Else had she with her father rang’d along. 

Cel. I did not then entreat to have her stay : 

It was your pleasure, and your own remorse. 

I was too young that time to value her, 

But now I know her. If she be a traitor, 

Why so am I; we still have slept together, 

Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, eat together ; 


these burs 


there ’s | 


lchild’sfather:inf.e. 2safest: inf.e. 3 inseparable: inf. e. 


4 Cutlass. 


Duke F. She is too subtle for thee; and her smooth- 

Her very silence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. 

Thou art a fool ; she robs thee of thy name ; [ous, 
And thou wilt show more bright, and seem more virtu- 
When she is gone. Then, open not thy lips: 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom 

Which [ have pass’d upon her. She is banish’d, 

Cel. Pronounce that sentence, then, on me, my liege : 
I cannot live out of her company. [self : 

Duke F. You are a fool—You, niece, provide your- 
If you out-stay the time, upon mine honour, 

And in the greatness of my word, you die. 
[Exeunt Duke Frepericx and Lords, 

Cel. O, my poor Rosalind ! whither wilt thot go ? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine. 

I charge thee, be not thou more grieved than I am. 

Ros. I have more cause. 

Cel. Thou hast not, cousin. 
Pr’ythec, be cheerful : know’st thou not, the duke 
Hath banish’d me, his daughter ? 

Ros. That he hath not. 

Cel. No? hath not ? Rosalind lacks, then, the love, 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one. 

Shall we be sunder’d ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No: let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore, devise with me how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 
And do not seek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
Say what thou canst, I’ll go along with thee. 
Ros. Why, whither shall we go ? 
Cel. To seek my uncle 


|In the forest of Arden. 


Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far! 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 
Cel. 1’1l put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face. 
The like do you: so shall we pass along, 
And never stir assailants. 
Ros. Were it not better, 
Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curtle-ax* upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and, in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will, 
We ’ll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have, 
That do outface it with their semblances. 
Cel. What shall I call thee, when thou art a man? 
Ros. I’1have no worser® name than Jove’s own page, 
And therefore look you call me Ganymede. 
But what will you be eall’d? 
Cel. Something that hath a reference to my state: 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 
Ros. But, cousin, what if we essay’d to steal 
The clow nish fool out of your father’s court ? 


| Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 


Cel. Hell go along o’er the wide world with me ; 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let’s away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together, 


| Devise the fittest time, and safest way 


To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight. Now go we in content 


To liberty, and not to banishment. [Exeunt. 


a 


5 worse a: in f. e. 
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SCENE I.—The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Duxr, Senior, Amiens, and other Lords, like 

Foresters. 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet, 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference, or’ the iey fang, 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which when it bites, and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad? ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Ami. I would not change it. Happy is your grace 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet.a style. 

Duke 8. Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads* 
Have their round haunches gor’d. 

1 Lord. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that : 

And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banish’d you. 
To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 

Did steal behind him, as he lay atong 

Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish: and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round. tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke 8. But what said Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

1 Lord. O! yes, into a thousand similes. 

First, for his weeping in the needless stream ; 

“ Poor deer,” quoth he, “thou mak’st a testament 

As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 

To that which hath* too much.” Then, being there 
alone, 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 

oT Ts Pighe, 7 quoth he; “thus misery doth part 

The flux of company.” Anon, a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 

And never stays to greet him: “Ay,” quoth Jaques, 

“ Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens : 

’T is just the fashion: wherefore do you look 


? 


las: in f.e. 
commonly found in the head of a he-tnad * —Knight. 


Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?” 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life, swearing, that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what ’s worse, 
To fright the animals, and kill them up 
In their assign’d and native dwelling place. 
Duke S. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 
2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 
Duke S. Show me the place. 
I love to cope him in these sullen fits, 
For then he’s full of matter. 
2 Lord. 17ll bring you to him straight. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Duke Frevericx, Lords, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Can it be possible that no man saw them? 
It cannot be: some villains of my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

1 Lord. I cannot hear of any that did see her. 

The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a-bed ; and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreasur’d of their mistress. 

2 Lord. My lord, the roynish’ clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess’ gentlewoman, 

Confesses that she secretly o’er-heard 

Your daughter and her cousin much commend 

The parts and graces of the wrestler, 

That did but lately foil the simewy Charles ; 

And she believes, wherever they are gone, 

That youth is surely in their company. 

Duke F. Send to his brother: fetch that gallant 
hither ; 

If he be absent bring his brother to me, 

Ill make him find him. Do this suddenly, 

And let not search and inquisition quail 

To bring again these foolish runaways. 


| Exeunt. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Before Otivrer’s House. 
Enter Ontanvo and Apam, meeting. 
Orl. Who’s there ? 
Adam. What, my young master ?—O, my gentle 
master ! 
O, my sweet master! O, you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland! why, what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous? Why do people love you? 
And wherefore are you, gentle, strong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be so fond® to overcome 
The bony priser of the humorous duke ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 
Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours: your virtues, gentle master, 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 
Orl. Why, what’s the matter ? 
Adam. O, unhappy youth ! 
Come not within these doors: beneath’ this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives. 


Your brother—(no, no brother; yet the son— 


2 Fenton, in 1569, tells us “there is found in heads of old and great toads, a stone which they call borax or steton : it ia most 
3 Barbed arrows. 
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Yet not the son—I will not call him son— 
Of him I] was about to call his father,)— 
Hath heard your praises, and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you use to lie, 
And you within it: if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to eut you off: 
I overheard him, and his practices. 
This is no place ; this house is but a butchery : 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 
Orl. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go? 
Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here. 
Orl. What! wouldst thou have me go and beg my 
food, 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road. 
This I must do, or know not what to do ; 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can. 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted, proud,’ and bloody brother. 
Adam. But do not so. I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav’d under your father, 
Which I did store, to be my foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs he lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown. 
Take that; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold: 
All this I give you. Let me be your servant: 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth T never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with wunbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility: 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but Iindly. Let me go with you: 
I’ll do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 
Orl. O, good old man! how well in thee appears 
The constant favour’ of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion, 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having: it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In heu of all thy Deis and husbandry. 
But come thy ways: we’ll go along together, 
And ere we have. thy youthful wages spent, 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 
Adam. Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty. 
From seventeen years, till now almost fourscore, 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week: 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better, 
Than to die well, and not my master’s debtor. 


SCENE IV.—The Forest of Arden. 
Enter Rosarinn for Ganymede, Criia for Aliena, and 
Clown, alias ToucHSTONE 

Ros. O Jupiter! how weary? are my pinta 

Touch. I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not 
weary. 

Ros. 1 could find in my heart to disgrace my man’s 
apparel, and to ery like a woman; but I must comfort 
the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose ought to show 


[ Exeunt. 


1 diverted blood : 
washing linen, 


inf.e. 2 service: in f. e. 


§ Jove, Jove: in fe. 


3 The old copies have ‘‘merry,” which Knight retains, 
7 f, e. give these two lines as one. 


itself courageous to petticoat : 
Aliena. 

Cel. I pray you, bear with me: I can go no farther. 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with you, 
than bear you: yet I should bear no cross, if I did 
bear you, for, I think, you have no money in your 

urse, 

Ros. lyfe this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden; the more fool I: 
when I was at home I was in a better place, but tra- 
vellers must be content. 

Ros. Ay, be so, good Touchstone—Look you; who 
comes here? a young man, and an old, in solemn talk. 
Enter Corry and Sivvi0s. 

Cor. That is the way to make her scorn you still. 

Sil. O Corin, that thou knew’st how I do love her! 

Cor. I partly g cuess, for I have lov’d ere now. 

Sil. No, Corin ; being old, thou canst not guess, 
Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sigh’d upon a midnight pillow : 

But if thy love were ever lke to mine, 
As sure I think did never man love so, 
How many actions most ridiculous 
ast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy ? 
Cor. Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 
Sil. O! thou didst then ne’er love so heartily. 
If thou remember’st not the slightest folly 
That ever love.did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not lov’d: 
Or if thou hast not spake*, as I do now, 
Wearying thy hearer in thy mistress’ praise, 
Thou hast not lov’d: 
Or if thou hast not broke from company, 
Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 
Thou hast not lov’d, 
O Phebe. Phebe, Phebe! [Exit Suivius. 
Ros. Alas, poor shepherd! searching of thy wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 
Touch. And I mine. I remember, when I was in 
love I broke my sword upon a stone, and bid him take 
that for coming a-night to Jane Smile and I remem- 
ber the kissing of her batler®, and the cow’s dugs that 
her pretty chapped hands had milked : and I remember 
the wooing of a peascod instead of her; from whom I 
took two cods, and, giving her them again, said with 
weeping tears, “‘ Wear these for my sake.” We, that 
are true lovers, run into strange capers; but as ‘all is 
mortal in natur e, so is all nature in love mortal i in folly. 
Ros. Thou speakest w iser than thou art ’ware of. 
Touch. Nay, I shall ne’er be ’ware of mine own wit, 
till I break my shins against it. 
Ros. Love, love !* this shepherd’s passion 
Is much upon my fashion. 

Touch. And mine; but 
It grows something stale with me,” 
And begins to fail with me.* 

Cel. I pray you, one of you question yond’ man, 
If he for gold will give us any food: 

I faint almost to death. 

Touch. Holla, you clown ! 

Ros. Peace, fool : 

Cor. Who calls? 

Touch. Your betters, sir. 

Cor. Else are they very wretched. 

Ros. 


therefore, courage, good 


he’s not thy kinsman. 


Peace, I say.— 


/Good even to you, friend. 


Cor. And to you, gentle sir; and to you all. 
Ros. 1 pr’ythee, shepherd, if that love, or gold, 


4sat: infie. 5A bat used in 
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Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves, and feed. 
Here’s a young maid with travel much oppress’d, 
And faints for succour. 
Cor. Fair sir, I pity her, 
And wish, for her sake more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her ; 
But I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze: 
My master is of churlish disposition, 
And litle recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality. 
Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on sale; and at our sheepeote now, 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on; but what is, come see, 
And in my veice most Ww elcome shall you be. 
Ros. What is he that shall buy his flock and pasture ? 
Cor. That young swain that you saw here but ere- 
while, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 
Ros. I pray thee, if it stand with honesty, 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock, 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 
Cel. And we will mend thy wages. [like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 
Cor. Assuredly, the thing is to be sold. 
Go with me: if you lke, upon report, 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right suddenly. | Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Forest. 
Enter Amiens, Jaques, and others 


SONG. 

Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see no enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 


Jag. More, more! I pr’ythee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. I thank it. More! I pr ’ythee, more. I can 
suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs. 
More! I pr’ythee, more. 

Ami. My voice is ragged’; I know I cannot please 
you. 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me; 
you to sing. Come, more; another stanza. 
’em stanzas ? 

Ami. What you will, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe me 
nothing. Will you sing? 

Ami. More at your request, than to please myself. 

Jaq. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I’ll thank 
you: but that they call gp eon. is like the en- 
counter of two dog-apes: and when a man thanks me 
heartily, methinks, have ; given him a penny, and he 
renders me the beggarly thanks. Come, sing; and 
you that will not, hold your tongues. 

Ami. Well, I'll end the song.—Sirs, cover the while; 
the duke will drink under this tree —He hath been all 
this day to look you. 

Jaq. And 1 have been all this day to avoid him. 
He is too disputable for my company : 
many matters as he, but I give heaven thanks 
make no boast of them. Come, warble; come. 


1 Rough, 


Ami. 


T do desire 
Call you 


? 


2 duc-ad-me (come hither): says Hanmer. 


I think of as, 
and | ‘‘ Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune.” 


| 


SONG. 
Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live 7 the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleas’d with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see, &e, 
Jaq. Ill give you a ve erse to this note, that I made 
yesterday in despite of my invention. 


[ All together here. 


Am. And I’) sing it. 
Jaq. Thus it goes :-— 
If it do come to pass, 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease, 
A stubborn will to please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame : 
Here shall he see, gross fools as he, 
An of he will come to me. 
Ami. What’s that ducdame? 2 
Jaq. ?T is a Greek invoeation to call. fools into a 
eircle. I’ll go sleep if I can: if I cannot, Ill rail 


against all the first-born of Egypt. 


Am. And I’ll go seek the duke: his banquet is 
prepared. [Exeunt severally. 
SCENE VI.—The Same. 

Enter Ortanpo and ADAM. 
Adam. Dear master, I can go no farther: O! I die 
for food. Here lie I down, and measure out my grave. 


Farewell, kind master. 


Orl. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart in 
thee? Live a little; Gort fort a little; cheer thyself a 
little. I[f-this ‘ancouth forest yield any thing savage, 


I will either be food for it, or bring it for food to thee. 
Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers. For my 
sake be comforted®; hold death awhile at the arm’s 
end. I will here be with thee presently, and if I bring 
thee not something to eat, I will give thee leave to 
dic; but if thou diest before I come, thou art a mocker 
of my labour. Well said! thou look’st cheerily ; and 
Ill be with thee quickly.—Yet thou liest in the bleak 


air: come, I will bear thee to some shelter, and thou 
shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any 
thing in this desert. Cheerly, good Adam. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE VII.—The Same. 
A Table set out. Enter Duxn, Senior, AM1ENs, 
' Lords, and others. 

Duke S. I think he be transform’d into a beast, 
For I can no where find him like a man. 

1 Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence: 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

Duke S. If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.— 
Go, seek him: tell him, I would speak with him. 

Enter JAQuEs. 

1 Lord. He saves my labour by his own approach. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monsieur ! what a life is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company ! 
What, you look merrily. 

Jaq. A fool, a fool !——_I met a fool i? the forest, 
A motley fool; (a miserable world !) 
As I do live by food, I met a fool, 
Who laid him down "and bask’d him in the sun, 
And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms,—and yet a motley fool. 
“‘Good-morrow, fool, ”? quoth I: “No, sir,” quoth he, 


3 comfortable : 


And then he drew a dial from his poke, 


in f. e. 
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And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely, “It is ten 0’ ’eloek : 
Thus may we see,’”” quoth he, ‘“‘how the world wags: 
’T is but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more ’t will be eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to pour we rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale.”’ When I did hear 
The motley focl thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like ehanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 
And [ did laugh, sans intasaclenion, 
An hour by his dial—O, noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Moiley’s the only wear. 
Duke S. What fool is this ? 
Jaq. O, worthy fool !—One that hath been a courtier, 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it; and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled for ms. —O, that I were a fool ! 
1 am ambitious for a motley coat. 
Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 
Jaq. It is my only suit; 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That Iam wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wing, 
To blow on whom I please; for so fools have 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. And why, si, must they so? 
The why is plain as way to parish church: 
He, that a fool doth very wisely hit, 
Doth very foolishly. although he smart, 
But’ to seem senseless of the bob ; if not, 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized, 
Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Invest me in my motley: give me leay 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the feul body of th’ infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
Duke S. Fie on thee! I can tell what thou wouldst do. 
Jaq. What, for a counter, would I do, but good ? 
Duke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin: 
For thou thyself hast been a hbertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 
And all th’ embossed sores, and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 
Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the very means of wear? do ebb? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I say, the city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders? 
Who can come in, and say, that I mean her, 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? 
Or what. is he of basest function, 
That says, his bravery is not on my cost, 
Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech ? 
There then; how then? what then ? 
wherein 
My tongue hath wrong’d him: if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong’d himself; if he be free, 
i ; ; i : 
Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies, 
Unclaim’d of any man.—But who comes here? 


1f.e.; Not. 


Let me see 


2 the very, very means: in f, e. 


Enter OrnLanvo, with his sword drawn. 
Orl. Forbear, and eat no more. 
Jaq. Why, J have eat none yet. 
Orl. Nor shalt not, till necessity be serv’d. 
Jag. Of what kind should this eock come of? 
Duke S, Art thou thus bole man, by thy dis- 
tress, 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
That in civility thou scem’st so empty? 
Orl. You touch’d my vein at first: the thorny poimt 
Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show 
Of smooth civility; yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture. But forbear, I say: 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are answered. 
Jag. An you will not be answered with reason, 
I must die. 
Duke S. What would you have? 
shall force, 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 
Orl. I almost die for food, and Jet me have it. 
Duke S. Sit down and feed, and weleome to our 
table. 
Orl. Speak you so gently? Pardon me, I pray you: 
I thought, that all things had been savage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment. But whate’er you are, 
That, in this desert inaecessible, 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time, 
If ever you have look’d on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church, 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 
If ever from your eye-lids wip’d a tear, 
And know what ’t is to pity and be pitied, 
Let gentleness my strong enforeement be. 
In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 
Duke S. True is it that we have seen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll’d to church, 
And sat at good men’s feasts, and wip’d our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender’d ; 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take, upon command, what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be minister’d. 
Orl. Then, but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp’d in pure love: till he be first suffie’d, 
Oppress’d with two weak evils, age and hunger, 
I will not touch a bit. 
Duke S. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waste till you return. 
Orl. I thank ye; “and be bless’ for your good com- 
fort ! [ Exit, 
Duke S. Thou scest, we are not all alone unhappy: 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants, than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 
Jaq. All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
Then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 


g 
Your gentleness 
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Made te his mistress’ eye-brow. Then, a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous,in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then, the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 
With eye severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank, and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
is second chil dishness and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 
Re-enter OrnLanno, with ADAM. 
Duke S. Welcome. Set down your venerable burden, 
And let him feed. 
Orl. I thank you most for him. 
Adam. So had you need ; 
I scarce ean speak to thank you for myself. 
Duke S. Welcome ; fall to: I will not trouble you 
As yet to question you about your fortunes. 
Give us some music; and, good cousin, sing. 
[Confers with OrLanvo.* 


? 


SONG. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, =~ 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh, ho! sing, heigh, ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship 1 is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then, heigh, ho! the holly 
This life zs most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thow bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou ht waters w arp,” 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh, ho! &e. 
Duke S. If that you were the good Sir Rowland’s 
son, 
As you have whisper’d faithfully, you were, 
And as mine eye doth his effigies ae 
Most truly limn’d, and living in your face, 
Be truly.welcome hither. I am the duke, 
That lov’d your father. The residue of your fortune, 
Go to my cave and tell me.—Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome as thy master is. 
Support him by the arm.—Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes understand. [ Exeunt. 


sing, 


FAGas 


SCENE I.—A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Duke Frepericx, Oriver, Lords and Attendants. 


Duke F. Not seen him sinee ? Sur, sir, that cannot be: 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
T should not seck an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present. But look to it: 
Find out thy brother, wheresoe’er he is; 
Seek him with eandle: bring him, dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn ‘thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou dost call thine, 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands, 
Till thou e anst quit thee by thy brother’s mouth 
Of what we think against thee. 

Oli. O, that your highness knew my heart in this ! 
T never lov’d my brother in my life. 


Duke F. More villain thou—Well, push him out of | 


doors ; 
And let my offic ers of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house and lands. 
Do this expediently,? and turn him going. 


SCENE Ii.—The Forest of Arden. 
Enter OnLANvo, hanging a paper on a tree.* 

Orl. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love: 

And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere ‘above, 

Thy huntress’ name, that my full life doth sway. 

Rosalind! these trees shall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I "11 character, 
That every eye, which in this forest looks, 

Shall see thy virtue witness’d every where. 
Run, run, Orlando: carve, on every tree, 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

1 Not inf e. 


| Exeunt. 


[ Exit. 


2 Weave together. 3 Expeditiously. 


4 with @ paper: 


ET?. 


| Enter Corin and Toucus TONE, 

Cor. And how like you this shep! herd’s 
Touchstone ? 

Touch. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a 
good life; but in res spect t that it is a she pherd’s life, it 
is naught. In respect that it is solitary, 1h ke it very 
well; but in respect that it is private, it is a very vi 
life. Now, in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me 
well; but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. 
As it.is a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well: 
but as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much 
against my stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, 
| shepherd ? 

Cor. No more, but that I know the more one sick- 
ens, the worse at ease he is; and that he that wants 
money, means, and content, is without three good 
friends ; that the property of rain is to wet, and fire 
to burn; that good pasture makes fat sheep, and that 
a great cause of the night, is lack of the sun; that he, 
that hath learned no wit by nature nor may 
complain of good breeding, or comes of a very dull 
kindred. 

Touch. Such a one is a natural philosopher. 
ever in court, shepherd ? 

Cor. No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art damned. 

Cor. Nay, I hope,— 

Touch. Truly, thou art damned, like an ill-roasted 
egs, all on one side. ° 

Cor. For not being at court? Your reason. 

Touch. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never 
saw’st good manners ; if thou never saw’st good man- 
| ners, then thy manners must be wicked ; and wicked- 
| ness is sin, and sinisdamnation. Thou art in a parlous 
state, s shepherd. 


life, master 


arts 


Wast 


in f. e. 


| 
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Cor. Not a whit, Touchstone: those that are good 
manners at the court are as ridiculous in the country, 
as the behaviour of the country is most mockable at 
| the court. You told me, you salute not at the court, 
but you kiss -your hands: that courtesy would be 
uncleanly, if courtiers were shepherds. 

Touch. insiannees PNET come, instance. 

Cor. Why, we are still ha wndling our ewes, and their | 
fells, you know, are greasy. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtier’s hands sweat? 
and is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the 
sweat of a man? Shallow, shallow. A better instance, 
| Tsay; eome. 

Cor. Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the sooner : 
again. A more sounder instance: eome. 

Cor. And they are often tarred over with the surgery 
of our sheep; and would you have us kiss tar? The 
couriier’s hands are perfumed with civet. 
| ouch. Most shallow man! Thou worms-meat, in 
respect of a good piece of flesh, indeed !—Learn of the 
wise, and perpend: civet is of a baser birth than tar; 
the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend the instance, 
| shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me: I’Il rest. 

Touch. Wilt thou rest damned? God help thee, 
shallow man! God make incision in thee! thou art raw. 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer: I earn that I eat, 
get that Iwear; owe no man hate, envy no man’s 
happiness; glad of other men’s good, content with | 
my harm; and the greatest of my pride is, to see my | 
| ewes graze, and my lambs suck. 

Touch. That is another simple sin in you; to bring 
the ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get 
your living by the eopulation of cattle; to be bawd to 
a bell-wether, and to betray a she- lamb of a twelve- 
month, to a crooked- pated, old, cuckoldly ram, out of 
all reasons able match. If thou be’st not damned for 
this, the devil himself will have no shepherds: I 

cannot see else poy, thou shouldst ’scape. 

Cor. Here comes young master Ganymede, my 
new mistress’s bro ther. 

Enter Rosauinp, reading a paper. 
Ros. From the east to western Ind, 
No jewel is ike Rosalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
| All the pictures, fairest lind’, 
Are but black to’ Rosalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
| But the Jair of Rosalind. 
| Touch. 1711 rhyme ou so, elght years together, din- 
| ers, and suppers, and sleeping hours excepted : it is 
the right butter-women’s rank? to market. 
Ros. Out, fool ! 
Touch. For a taste :-— 
SON hart do lack a hind, 
Let him seek out t Rosalind. 
[f the eat will after kind, 
So, be sure, will R osalind. 
Winter*® garments must be lin’d, 
So must slender Rosalind. 
They that reap must sheaf and bind, 
Then to eart with Rosalind. 
Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 
Such a nut is Rosalind. 
| He that sweetest rose will find. 
Must find love’s prick, and Rosalind.” 


shallow 


1 Delineated. 2 Following in jog- trot, one after another, 
is frequently spoken of in old writers. 


b 


3 Wintred: in f. e. 


This is the very false gallop of verses : 
infeet yourself with them ? 

Ros. Peace! you dull fool: I found them on a tree. 

Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ros. Ili graff it with yeti, and then I shall graf it 
with a medlar : then it will be the earliest fruit 7 the 
country :; for you ’ll be rotien e’er you be half ripe, and 
that’s the right virtue of the medlar. 

Touch. You have said; but whether wisely or no, 
let the forest judge. 

Enter Crusa, reading a paper. 

Ros. Peace ! 

Here comes my sister, reading: stand aside. 

Cel. Why should this a* desert be 2 . 

For it is unpeopled 2 No ; 
Tongues I'll hang on every ire, 
That shall civil sayings show : 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilerimage, 
That the stretching of a span 
Buckles in his sum of age. 
Some, of violated vows 
’Twixt the souls of friend eyes iend : 
But upon the fairest boughs, 
Or at every sentence’ end, 
Will I Rosalinda write ; 
Teaching all that read to know 
The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in litile show. 
Therefore heaven Nature charg’d, 
That one body shoutd be fill'd 
With all graces wide enlarg’d : 
Nature pre sently distill’ d 
Helen’s cheek, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra’ s majesty, 
Atalanta’s better part. 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 
By heavenly synod was devis’d, 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest priz'd. . 
Heaven would that she these gt ifis should Aare, 
And I to live and die her slave. 

Ros. O, most gentle Jupiter !—what tedious homily 
of love have youw earied your parishioners withal, and 
never cried, ‘“ Have patience, good people !” 

Cel. How now? back, friends.—Shepherd, go off a 
little :—go with him, sirrah. 

Touch. Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable 
retreat; though not with bag and baggage, yet with 
Scrip and scrippage. [Ezewnt Corin and Toucustonez. 

Cel. Didst thou hear these verses? 

Ros. O! yes, 1 heard them all, and more too; for 
some of them had in them more fect than the verses 
would bear. 

Cel. That’s no matter: the feet might bear the verses. 

Ros. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themselves without the verse, and therefore stood 
lamely in the verse. 

Cel. But didst thou hear without wondering, how thy 
name should be hanged and carved upon these trees? 

Ros. I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder, 
before you came; for look here what I found on a 
palm-tree : I was never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ 
time, that I was an Irish rat®, which I can hardly 
remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this ? 

Ros. Is it a man? 


why do you 


4 Pope inserted, “a@.?? 5 Rhyming Irish rats to death, 
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Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his) 
neck? Change you ‘colour ? 

Ros. I pr’ythee, who? 

Cel. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet; but mountains may be removed with earth- 
quakes, ae so encounter. 

Ros. Nay, but who is it? 

Cel. Is it possible ? 

Ros. Nay, I pr’ythee, now, with most petitionary 
vehemence, tell me who it is. 

Cel..O, wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful 
wonderful | and yet again Ww onderful, and after that, 
out of all whooping ! 

Ros. Good my complexion! dost thou think, though 
I am caparison’d like a man, I have a doublet and 
hose in my disposition ? One inch of delay more is a 
Southsea of discovery; I pr’ythee, tell me, who is it 
quickly ; and speak apace, I would thou couldst stam- 
mer, that thou mightst pour this concealed man out of 
thy ‘mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d 
bottle; either too much at once, or none at all. I 
pr’ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may 
drink thy tidings. 

Cel, So you may put a man in your belly. 

Ros. Is he of God’s making? What manner of 
man? Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a 
beard ? 


Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros. W hy, God will send more, if the man will a8 
thankful. Let me st tay the growth of his beard, 
thou delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripp’d up the wres- 
tler’s heels and your heart, both in an instant. 

Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking: speak sad! 
brow, and true maid. 

Cel. I faith, coz, tis he. 

Ros. Orlando? 

Cel. Orlando. 

Ros. Alas the day! what shall I do with my doublet 


and hose ?—What did he; when thou saw’st him? 
What said he? . How look’d he? Wherein went he? 
What makes he here? Did he ask for me? Where 


remains he? How parted he with thee, and when shalt 
thou see him again? Answer me in one word. 

Cel. You must borrow me Garagantua’s? mouth first : 
+is a word too great for any mouth of this age’s size. 
To say, ay, and no, to these particulars is more than 
to answer in a catechism. 

tos. But doth he know that I am in this forest, and 
in man’s apparel? Looks he as freshly as he did the 
day he wrestled ? 

Cel. It is as easy to count atomies, as to resolve the 
propositions of a lover: but take a taste of my finding 
him, and relish it with good observance. I found him 
under a tree, like a dropped acorn. 

Ros. It may well be call’d Jove’s 
forth such fruit. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 

Ros. Proceed. 

Cel. There lay he stretch’d along, like a wounded 
knight. 

tos. Though it be pity to see such a sight, it well 
becomes the ground. 

Cel. Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee ; it curvets 
unseasonably. sine was furnish’d like a hunter. 

Ros. O ominous! he comes to kill my heart. 

Cel. I would sing my song without a burden: 
bring’st? me out of tune. 


tree, when it drops 


thou | 


1 Serious. 
common with pictures on cloth, hung around rooms like tapestry. 


'I must speak. 


2 Rabelais’ giant, who swallowed five pilgrims in a salad. 


Ros. Do you not know lam a woman? when I think 

Sweet, say on. 
Enter Orntanpo and Jaques. 

Cel. You bring me cut.—Soft ! comes he not here ? 

Ros. ’T is he: slink by, and note him. 

[Rosarixp and Cexta retire. 

Jaq. 1 thank you for your company ; but, good faith, 
I had as hef have been myself alone. 

Orl. And so had I: 
you too for your society. 

Jaq. Good bye, you: let’s meet as little as we can. 

Orl. I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing 
love-songs in their barks. 

Orl. I pray you mar no more of my verses with read- 
ing them ill-favouredly. 

Jag. Rosalind is your love’s 

Orl. Yes, just. 

Jag. I do not like her name. 


name ? 


Orl. There was no thought of pleasing you, when she | 


was christened. 
Jag. What stature is she of ? 
Orl. Just as high as my heart. 


Jaq. You are full of pretty answers. Have you not 


but yet, for fashion sake, I thank | 


been acquainted with goldsmiths’ wives, and conn’d | 


them out of rings? 

Orl. Not so; but I answer you right painted cloth‘, 
from whence you have studied your questions. 

Jag. You have a nimble wit: I think ’t was made of 
Atalanta’s heels. Will you sit down with me? and we 
two will rail against our mistress the world, and all our 
misery. 

Orl. I will chide no breather in the world, but my- 
self, against whom I know most faults. 

Jag. The worst fault you have is to be in love. 

Orl. ’T is a fault I will not change for your best vir- 
tue. [am weary of you. 

Jag. By my troth, ] was seeking 
found you. 

Orl. He is drown’d in the brook: 
you shall see him. 

Jag. There I shall see mine own figure. 

Orl. Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher. 

Jag. I’ll tarry no longer with you. Far ewell, good 
signior love. 

Orl. 1 am glad of your departure. 
monsieur melancholy. 

[Exit Jaqgues.—Rosatinp and Cenza come forward. 

Ros. | Aside to Cexta.] I will speak to him like a 
saucy lackey, and under that habit play the knave 
with him. [To him.] Do you hear, forester ? 

Orl. Very well: what would you? 

Ros. I pray you, what is ’t o’clock ? 

Orl. Yon should ask me, what time o’ day : 
no clock in the forest. 

Ros. Then, there is no true lover in the forest 


look but in, and 


Adieu, good 


theres 


;; else 


sighing every minute, and groaning every hour, would | 


detect the lazy foot of time as well as a clock. 


Orl. And why not the swift foot of time? had not | 


that been as proper ? 

Ros. By no means, sir. Time travels in divers paces 
with divers persons. I’ll tell you who Time ambles 
withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, 
and who he stands still withal. 

Orl. I pr’ythee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, be- 
tween the contract of her marriage, and the day it is 
solemnized: if the interim be but a se’nnight, Time’s 


$3 Puttest me ot’. 


for a fool when I | 


4 In the style of the moral maxims painted in | 
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pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven years. 
| Orl. Who ambles Time withal? _ qe 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man 
that hath not the gout; for the one sleeps easily, 
because he cannot study ; and the other lives merrily, 
beeause he feels no pain: the one lacking the burden 
of lean and wasteful learning, the other knowing no 
burden of heavy tedious penury. These Time ambles 
withal. 

Orl. Who dcth he gallop withal ? 

Ros. With a thief to the gallows; for though he go 
as softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon 
there. 

Orl. Who stands he! still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation; for they sleep 
between term and term, and then they perceive not 
how time moves, 

Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Ros. With this shepherdess, my sister ; here in the 
skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orl. Ave you native of ihis place ? 

Ros. As the coney, that you see dwell where she is 
| kindled, 
|. Orl. Your accent is something finer than you could 
| purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told so of many: but, indeed, an 
old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who 
was in his youth an inland man ; one that knew court- 
| Ship too well, for there he fell in love. I have heard 
| him read many lectures against it; and I thank God, 
Iam not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy 
offences, as he hath generally taxed their whole sex 
withal 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils 
| that he laid to the charge of women ? 
| Ros. There were none principal : they were all like 
one another, as half-pence are; every one fault seem- 
| ing moustrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Orl. I pr’ythee, recount some of them. 

Ros. No; I will not cast away my physic, but on 
those that are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, 
that abuses our young plants with carving Rosalind on 
their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the name of Rosa- 
lind: if I could meet that faney-monger I would give 
him some good counsel, for he scems to have the quo- 
| tidian of love upon him. 
| Orl. I am he that is so love-shaked. 
| tell me your remedy. 
| Ros. There is none of my uncle’s marks upon you: 
| he taught me ‘how to know a man in love: in which 
cage of rushes, I am sure, you are not prisoner. 

Ori. What were his marks ? 

Ros. A lean cheek, which you have not: a blue eye 
and sunken, which you have not: an unquestionable 
spirit, which you have not; a beard neglected, which 
you have not :—but I pardon you for that, for, simply, 
your having in beard is a younger brother’s revenue. 
—Then, your hose should be ungarier’d, your bonnet 
unbanded, your sleeve unbuttoned,; your shoe untied, 
; and every thing about you demonstrating a careless 
desolation. But you are no such man; you are rather 
point-device? in your accoutrements ; as loving yourself, 
than seeming the lover of any other. 

Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe 
I love. 

Ros. Me believe it ? you may as soon make her that 
you love belicve it; which, I warrant, she is apter to 
do, than to confess she does: that is one of the points 


I pray you, 


y] 


1staysit: inf.e, 2 Exact; derived from a kind of needlework. 


in the which women still give ihe lie to their con- 
sciences. But, in good sooth, are you he that hangs 
the verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so ad- 
mired ? 

Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
Rosalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Ros. But are you so much in love as your rhymes 
speak ? 

Orl. Neither rhyme nor reason can express how 
much. 

Ros. Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, de- 
serves as well a dark house, and a whip, as madmen 
do; and the reason why they are not so punished and 
cured, is, that the lunacy is so ordinary, that the whip- 
pers are in love too. Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so? 

Ros. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to 
imagine me his love, his mistress, and I set him every 
day to woo me: at which time would I, being but a 
moonish youth, grieve, be effeminate, changeable, long- 
ing, and liking ; proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, in- 
constant, full of tears, full of smiles ; for every passion 
something, and for no passion truly any thing, as boys 
and women are, for the most part, cattle of this colour: 
would now like him, now loathe him; then entertain 
him, then forswear him ; now weep for him, then spit 
at him ; that I drave my suitor from his mad humour 
of love, to a loving humour of madness ; which was, to 
forswear the full stream of the world, and to live in a 
nook, merely monastic. And thus I cured him; and 
this way will I take upon me to wash your liver as 
clean as a sound sheep’s heart, that there shall not be 
one spot of love in’t. 

Orl. I would not be cured, youth. 

Ros. I would cure you, if you would but call me 
Rosalind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me. 

Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will, Tell me 
where it is. 

Ros. Go with me to it, and T’ll show it you; and, 
by the way, you shall tell me where in the forest you 
live. Will you go? 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Ros. Nay, you must call me Rosalind —Come, sis- 
ter, will you go? [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


Enter Toucusrone and Auprey ; Jaques behind, 

observing them. 

Touch. Come apace, good Audrey: I will fetch up 
your goats, Audrey. And how, Audrey? am I the 
man yet? Doth my simple feature content you ? 

Aud, Your features? Lord warrant us! what fea- 
tures ? 

Touch. Tam here with thee and thy goats, as the 
most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the 
Goths. 

Jaq. [Aside.|° O knowledge ill-inhabited ! worse 
than Jove in a thatch’d house !® 

Touch. When a man’s verses cannot be understaod, 
nor a man’s good wit seconded with the forward child, 
understanding, it strikes a man more dead thana ereat 
reckoning in a little room.—Truly, I would the gods 
had made thee poetical. 

Aud. I do not know what poetical is. Is it honest 
in deed, and word? Is it a true thing ? 

Touch. No, truly, for the truest poetry is the most 
feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry, and what 
they swear in poetry, it may be said, as lovers they do 
feign. 

3 Alluding to Baucis and Philemon, in Ovid. 
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Aud. Do you wish, then, that the gods had made me 
peetical ? 

Touch. I do, truly ; for thou swear’st to me, thou art 
honest : now, if thou wert a poet, I might have some 
hope thou didst feign. 

Aud. Would you not have me honest? 

Touch. No truly, unless thou wert hard-favoured ; 
for honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce 
to sugar. 

Jaq. {Aside.] A material fool. 

Aud. Well, I am not fair, and therefore, I pray the 
gods, make me honest ! 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away honesty upon a foul 
slut were to put good meat into an unclean dish. 

Aud. 1 am not a slut, though I thank the gods I am 
foul. 

Touch. Well, praised be the gods for thy foulness : 
sluttishness may come hereafter. But be it as it may 
be, L will marry thee; and to that end, I have been 
with sir Oliver Mar-iext, the vicar of the next village, 
who hath promised to meet me in this place of the 
forest, and to couple us. 

Jaq. [ Aside.| I would fain see this meeting. 

Aud. Well, the gods give us joy. 

Touch. Amen. A man might, if he were of a fearful 
heart, stagger in this attempt; for here we have no 
temple but the wood, no assembly but horn-beasts. 
But what though? Courage! As horns are odiods, 
they are necessary. It is said,—many a man knows 
no end of his goods: right; many a man has good 
horns, and knows no end of them. Well, that is the 
dowry of his wife: ’tis none of his own getting. Are 
horns given to poor men alone ??—No, no; tlie noblest 
deer hath them as huge as the rascal’. Is the single 
man therefore blessed ? No: as a wall’d town is more 
worthier than a village, so is the forehead of a married 
man more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor ; 
and by how much defence is better than no skill, by 
much is a horn more precious than to want. 

Enter Sir Otrver Mar-Text. 
Here comes sir Oliver.—Sir Oliver Mar-text, you are 
well met: will you dispatch us here under this tre 2, OF 
shall we go with you to your chapel } ? 

Sir Oli. Is there none here to give the woman? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli. Truly, she must be given, or the marriage 
is not lawful. 

Jaq. [coming forward.] Proceed, proceed : 
her. 

Touch. Good even, good Mr. What-ye-call’t: how 
do you, sir? You are very well met: God’ild yout for 
your last company. I am very glad to sce you i—even | 
a toy in hand here, sir.—Nay ; pray, be cover’d. 

Jag. Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow,* sir, the horse his | 
curb. and the faleon her bells, so ae hath his desires ; 
and as pigeons bill, so wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jag. And will you, being a man of your breeding, 
be married under a bush, like a beggar ? Get you to 
church, and have a good priest that can tell you what 
marriage is: this fellow will but join you together as 
they join wainseot ; then, one of you will prove ashrunk 
pannel, and, like green timber, w yarp, warp. 

Touch. I am not in the mind, buts I were better to 
be married of him than of another ; for he is not like 
to marry me weil, and not being well married, it will 
be a good excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. 

Jag. Go thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 


I’ll give 


2M foes 
in f. e. 


Horns? Even so:—Poor men alone ? 


8 Empty. 


1 Homely. 
f.e. ‘with: 


3 [uean, poor deer. 


Touch. Come, sweet Audrey : 
We must be married, or we must live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good master Oliver! Not 
O sweet Oliver! O brave 
Leaye me not behind thee : 
But wend® away, begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding bind’ thee. 
[E Teeunt Jaques, T OUCHSTONE, and AUDREY, 
Sir Oli. ’T is no matter: ne’er a fantastical knave 
of them all shall flout me out of my calling. [Ezzt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. . Before a Cottage. 
Enter Rosauinp and Oruta. 


Ros. Never talk to me: I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I pr’ythee ; but yet have the grace to con- 
sider, that tears do not become a man. 

Ros. But have I not cause to weep ? 

Cel. As good cause as one would desire: 
weep. 

Ros. His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 


Oliver ! 


therefore 


Cel. Something browner than Judas’s. Marry, his 
kisses are Judas’s own children. 
Ros. V faith, his hair is of a good colour. 


Cel. An excellent colour: 

the only colour. 
tos.. And his kissing is as full of sanctity as the 
touch of holy bread. 

Cel. He hath bought a pair of cast lips of Diana: 
a nun of winter’s sisterhood kisses not more religiously ; 
the very ice of chastity is in them. 

Ros. But why did he swear he would come this 
morning, and comes not ? 

Cel. Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Ros. Do you think so ? 

Cel. Yes: I think he is not a pick-purse, nor a 
horsé-stealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think him 
as concave as a covered® goblet, or a w ‘orm-eaten nut. 

Ros. Not true in'‘love ? 

Cel. Yes, when he is in; but, I think he is not in. 

Ros. You have heard him swear downright, he was. 

Cel. Was is not is: besides, the oath of a lover is 
no stronger than the word of a tapster ; they are both 
the confirmers of false reckonings. He attends here 
in the forest on the duke your father. 

Ros. I met the duke yesterday, and had much ques- 
tion with him. He asked me, of what parentage I 
was? I told him, of as good as he; so he laughed, 
and let me go. But what talk we of fathers, when 
there is such a man as Orlando ? 

Cel. O, that’s a brave man ! he writes brave verses, 
speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, ad breaks 
them bravely, quite traverse, athwart the heart of his 
lover ; as a puny tilter, that spurs his horse but on one 
side, breaks his staff like a noble goose. But all’s 
bray e, that youth mounts, and folly guides—Who 
comes here? 


your chestnut was ever 


Enter Cort. 
Cor. Mistress, and master, you have oft inquir’d 
Afier the shepherd that complain’ d of love, 
Who you saw sitting by me on the turf, 
Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 
Cel. Well; and what of him ? 
Cor. If you will see a pageant truly play’d, 
Between the pale complexion of true love, 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Go hence a little, and I shall conduet you, 
If you will mark it. 


4 Yield you. § Yoke, shaped like a bow. § wind: 
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Ros. O! come, let us remove: 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love.— 
Bring us to this sight, and you shall say 
I'll prove a busy actor in their play. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Forest. 
Enter Stuvius and Purse. 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me ; do not, Phebe: 
Say that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness. The common executioner, 
Whose heart th’ aceustom’d sight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But first begs pardon: will you sterner be - 
Than he that kills' and lives by bloody drops ? 

Enter Rosauinp, Cxxta, and Corin, behind. 

Phe. I would not be thy executioner : 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee, 
Thou tell’st me, there is murder in mine eye: 
’T is pretty, sure, and very probable, 
That eyes, that are the frail’st and softest things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why, now fall down; 
Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame ! 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee: 
Seratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some sear of it; lean but upon a rush, 
The cicatrice and palpable? impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps ; but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not, 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 

Sil. O! dear Phebe, 
If ever, (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in some fresh check the power of fancy, 
Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make. 

Phe. But till that time 
Come not thou near me; and when that time comes 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not, 
As till that time I shall not pity thee. 

Ros. [Advancing.] And why, I pray you? Who 

might be your mother, 

That you insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched? What thou gh you have no beauty, 
As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed, 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
Why, what means this? Why do you look on me? 
I see no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s sale-work :—Od’s my little life! 
I think she means to tangle my eyes too. 
No, ’faith, proud mistress, hope not after it: 
’T 1s not your inky brows, your black-silk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my spirits to your worship.— 
You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy Xouth, puffing with wind and rain? 
You are a thousand times a properer man, 
Than she a woman: ’tis such fools as you, 
That make the world full of ill-favour’d children. 
’T is not her glass, but you, that flatters her ; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper, 
Than any of her lineaments can show her.— 
But, mistress, know yourself: down on your knees, 
And thank heaven fasting for a good man’s love ; 


tdies: in f.e, 2capable: irf.e. 3An allusion to Marlowe and his Hero and Leander, where the quotation is to he found. 
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For I must tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can: you are not for all markets. 
Cry the man mercy; love him ; take his offer: 
Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer, 

So, take her to thee, shepherd —Fare you well, 

Phe. Sweet youth, I pray you, chide a year together. 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 

Ros. He’s fallen in love with your foulness, and 
she’ll fall in love with my anger. If it be so, as fast 
as she answers thee with frowning looks, I 711 sauce 
her with bitter words——Why look you so upon me? 

Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 

Ros. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 

For I am falser than vows made in wine: ‘ 
Besides, I like you not.—If you will know my house, 
’T is at the tuft of olives, here hard by.— 
Will you go, sister ?—Shepherd, ply her hard.— 
Come, sister —Shepherdess, look on him better, 
And be not proud: though all the world could see, 
None could be so abus’d in sight as he. 
Come, to our flock. 

[Exeunt Rosauinp, Cxxta, and Corin. 

Phe. Dead shepherd! now I find thy saw of might ; 
“Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight ?”?% 

Sil. Sweet Phebe ! 

Phe. Ha! what say’st thou, Silvius ? 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

Stl. Wherever sorrow is, relief would be: \ 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. 

Phe. Thou hast my love: is not that neighbourly ? 

Sil. I would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were covetousness, 
Silvius, the time was that I hated thee, 

And yet it is not that I bear thee love ; 

But since that ihou canst talk of love so well, 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 

I will endure, and I’ll employ thee too ; 

But do not look for farther recompense, 

Than thine own gladness that thou art employ’d. 

Stl. So holy, and so perfect is my love, 

And I in such a poverty of grace, 

That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 

To glean the broken ears after the man 

That the main harvest reaps: loose now and then 
A seatter’d smile, and that I’ll live upon. 

Phe. Know’st thou the youth that spoke to me ere- 

while ? 

Stl. Not very well, but I have met him oft ; 

And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, 
That the old carlot once was master of. 

Phe. Think not I love him, though I ask for him. 

’T is but a peevish boy ;—yet he talks well :— 

But what care I for words? yet words do well, 

When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 

It is a pretty youth :—not very pretty :-— 

But, sure, he’s proud; and yet his pride becomes him. 
He’ll make a proper man: the best thing in him 

Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He is not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall. 

His leg is but so so; and yet ’tis well: 

There was a pretty redness in his lip; 

A litile riper, and more lusty red 

Than that mix’d in his cheek: ’twas just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red, and mingled damask. 

There be some women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
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In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him; but for my part 

I love him not, nor hate him not, and yet 

I have more cause to hate him than to love him; 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 

He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And, now I am remember’d, scorn’d at me: 

I marvel why I answer’d not again: 


But that’s all one; omittance is no quittance. 
I’ll write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou shalt bear it: wilt thou, Silvius? 
Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 
Phe. Ill write it straight ; 
The matter’s in my head, and in my heart: 
I will be bitter with him, and passing short. 


Go with me, Silvius. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE I.—The Forest of Arden. 
Enter Rosatinp, Cetta, and Jaques. 

Jag. ( pr’ythee, pretty youth, let me be better 
acquainted with thee. 

Ros. They say, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaq. 1 am so: I do love it better than laughing. 

Ros. Those that are in extremity of either are| 
abominable fellows, and betray themselves to every 
modern censure worse than drunkards. 

Jaq. Why, ’tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Ros. Why then, ’tis good to be a post: 

Jaq. | have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
is emulation; nor the musician’s, which is fantastical ; 
nor the courtier’s, which is proud; nor the soldier’s, 
which is ambitious; nor the lawyer’s, which is politic; 
nor the lady’s, which is nice; nor the lover’s, which is| 
all these ; but it is a melancholy of mine own, com- 
pounded of many simples, extracted from many objects, 
and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of my travels; 
which byt often rumination wraps me in a most 
humorous sadness. 

Ros. A traveller! By my faith, you have great 
reason to be sad. I fear, you have sold your own 
lands, to see other men’s; then, to have seen much, 
and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor 
hands. 

Jag. Yes, I have gained my experience. 

Enter ORLANDO. 

Ros. And your experience makes you sad. I had 
rather have a fool to make me merry, than experience 
to make me sad. And to travel for it too! 

Orl. Good day, and happiness, dear Rosalind. 

Jaq. Nay then, God be wi’ you, an you talk in blank | 
verse, [ Exit. | 

Ros, Farewell, monsieur traveller: look you lisp, 
and wear strange suits; disable all the benefits of your 
own country; be out of love with your nativity, and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance 
you are, or [ will searee think you have swam in a 
gondola.—Why, how now, Orlando! where have you 
been all this while? You a lover? An you serve me 
such another trick, never come in my sight more. 

Orl. My fair Rosalind, [ come within an hour of my 
promise. 

Ros, Break an hour’s promise in love! He that 
will divide a minute into a thousand parts, and break 
but a part of the thousandth part of a minute in the 
affairs of love, it may be said of him, that Cupid hath 


clapped him o’ the shoulder, but 111 warrant him 
heart-w hole. 


Orl. Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 
Ros. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in my 
sight: I had as lief be woo’d of a snail. 


Orl. Of a-snail ? | 
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Ros. Ay, of a snail; for though he comes slowly, 
he carries his house on his head, a better jointure, I 
think, than you make a woman. | Besides, he brings 
his destiny with him. 

Orl. What’s that? 

Ros. Why, horns; which such as you are fain to be 
beholden to your wives for: but he comes armed in his 
fortune, and prevents the slander of his wife. 

Orl. Virtue is no horn-maker, and my Rosalind is 
virtuous. 

Ros. And I am your Rosalind. 

Cel. It pleases him to call you so; but he hath a 
Rosalind of a better leer? than you. 

Ros. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am ina 
holiday humour, and like enough to consent.—What 
would you say to me now, an | were your very very 
Rosalind ? 

Orl. I would kiss before I spoke. 

Ros. Nay, you were better speak first; and when 


you were gravelled for lack of matter, you might take’ 


oceasion to kiss. Very good orators, when they are 
out, they will spit; and for lovers, lacking (God warn 
us!) matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss. 

Orl. How if the kiss be denied ? 


Ros. Then she puts you to entreaty, and there | 


begins new matter. 

Orl. Who could be out, being before his beloved 
mistress ? 

Ros. Marry, that should you, if I were your mis- 
tress, or I should thank my honesty rather than my 
wit.? 

Orl. What, out of my suit ? 

Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your 
suit. Am not I your Rosalind ? 


Orl. I take some joy to say you are, because I would 


be talking of her. 

Ros. Well, in her person I say—I will not have you. 

Orl. Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Ros. No, ’faith, die by attorney. oor 
almost six thousand years old, and in all this time there 
was not any man died in his own person, vedelvcet, in a 
love-cause. Troilus had his brains dashed out with a 
Grecian club; yet he did what he could to die before, 
and he is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he 


would have lived many a fair year, though Hero had | 


turned nun, if it had not been for a hot midsummer 
night; for, good youth, he went but forth to wash him 
in the Hellespont, and, being taken with the cramp, 
was drowned, and the foolish coroners* of that age 
found it was—Hero of Sestos. But these are all lies: 
men have died from time to time, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love. 

Ori. I would not have my right Rosalind of this 
mind, for, I protest, her frown might kill me. 

Ros, By this hand, it will not kill a fly. But come, 


2 Feature. %think my honesty ranker than my wit: in f..e. 


The poor world is | 
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now I will be your Rosalind in a more coming-on-dis- 
position, and ask me what you will, I will grant it. 

Orl. Then love me, Rosalind. [all. 

Ros. Yes, faith will 1; Fridays, and Saturdays, and 

Orl. And wilt thou have me ? 

Ros. Ay, and twenty such. 

Orl. What say’st thou ? 

Ros. Are you not good ? 

Orl. I hope so. 

Ros. Why, then, can one desire too much of a good 
thing ?—Come, sister, you shall be the priest, and marry 
us.—Give me your hand, Orlando.— What do you say, 
sister ? 

Orl. Pray thee, marry us. 

Cel. I cannot say the words. 

Ros. You must begin,— Will you, Orlando,”’— 

Cel. Go to.—Will you, Orlando, have to wife this 
Rosalind ? 

Orl. I will. 

Ros. Ay, but when ? F 

Orl. Why now; as fast as she can marry us. 

Ros. Then you must say,—‘‘I take thee, Rosalind, 
for wife,”’ 

Orl. Itake thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I might ask you for your commission ; but,— 
I do take thee, Orlando, for my husband. There’s a 
girl, goes before the priest ; and, certainly, a woman’s 
thought runs before her actions. 

Orl. So do all thoughts: they are winged. 

Ros. Now tell me, how long you would have her, 
after you have possessed her ? 

Orl. For ever, and a day. 

Ros. Say a day, without the ever. No, no, Orlando: 
men are April when they woo, December when they 
wed: maids are May when they are maids, but the 
sky changes when they are wives. I will be more 
jealous of thee than’a Barbary cock-pigeon over his 
hen; more clamorous than a parrot against rain; more 
new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in my desires 
than a monkey : I will weep for nothing, like Diana in 
the fountain, and I will do that when you are disposed 
to be merry ; I will laugh like a hyen, and that when 
thou art inclined to sleep. 

Orl. But will my Rosalind do so ? 

Ros. By my life, she-will do as I do. 

Orl. O! but she is wise. 

Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to do this: 
the wiser, the waywarder. Make! the doors upon a 
Woman’s wit, and it will out at the casement ; shut 
that, and ’t will out at the Kkey-hole; stop that, ’t will 
fly with the smoke out at the chimney. 

Orl. A man that had a wife with such a wit, he 
might say,—‘ Wit, whither wilt ?” 

Ros. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you 
met your wife’s wit going to your neighbour’s bed. 

Orl. And what wit could wit have to excuse that ? 

Ros. Marry, .to Say,—she came to seek you there. 
You shall never take her without her answer, unless 
you take her without her tongue. O! that woman 
that cannot make her fault her husband’s accusing,” 
let her never nurse her child herself, for she will breed 
it like a fool. 

Orl. For these two hours, Rosalind, I will leave thee. 

_ Ros. Alas! dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 

Orl. I must attend the duke at dinner: by two 
o’clock I will be with thee again: 

Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways.—I knew what 
you would prove; my friends told me as much, and I 
thought no less :—that flattering tongue of yours won 


1 Make fast. 2occasion: inf.c. 3 Not in f. e. 


#is gone: inf. e. 


me :—’t is but one cast away, and so,—come, death !— 
Two o’clock is your hour ? 

Orl. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Ros. By my troth, and in good earnest, and so God 
mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not danger- 
ous, if you break one jot of your promise, or come one 
minute behind your hour, I will think you the most 
pathetical break-promise, and the most hollow lover, 
and the most unworthy of her you eal] Rosalind, that 
may be chosen out of the gross band of the unfaithful. 
Therefore, beware my censure, and keep your promise. 

Orl. With no less religion, than if thou wert indeed 
my Rosalind: so, adieu. 

Ros. Well, time is the old justice that examines all 
such offenders, and let time try you®. Adieu ! 

[Exit Ortanno. 

Cel. You have simply misused our sex in your love- 
prate. We must have your doublet and hose plucked 
over your head, and show the world what the bird hath 
done to her own nest. 

Ros. O! coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou 
didst know how many fathom deep Iam in love! But 
it cannot be sounded: my affection hath an unknown 
bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 

Cel. Or rather, bottomless ; that as fast as you pour 
affection in, it runs out. 

Ros. No; that same wicked bastard of Venus, that 
was begot of thought, conceived of spleen, and born of 
madness ; that blind raseally boy, that abuses every 
one’s eyes, because his own are out, let him be judge 
how deep I am in love—I’’I] tell thee, Aliena, I cannot 
be out of the sight of Orlando. Ill go find a shadow, 
and sigh till he come. 

Cel. And I’ll sleep. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Another Part of the Forest. 
Enter Jaques and Lords, like Foresters. 

Jaq. Which is he that killed the deer ? 

1 Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jaq. Let’s present him to the duke, like a Roman 
conqueror ; and it would do well to set the deer’s horns 
upon his head for a branch of victory —Have you no 
song, forester, for this purpose ? 

2 Lord. Yes, sir. 

Jaq. Sing it: ’t is no matter how it be in tune, so it 
make noise enough. : 

SONG. 

What shall he have that kill’d the deer 2 

Mis leather skin, and horns to wear. 

Take thou no scorn to wear the horn; 

It was a crest ere thou wast born. 


Thy father’s father wore it, | {Then sing him 


% home; the rest 
And thy father bore it: shall bear this 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, burs@ni} 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. J 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—The Forest. 
Enter Rosatinp and Cent. 


Ros. How say you now ? Is it not past two o’clock ? 
And here much Orlando ! 
Cel. I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled 
brain, 
He hath ta’en his bow and arrows, and gone* forth— 
To sleep. _ Look, who comes here. 
Enter Strvivs. 
Stl. My errand is to you, fair youth.— 
My gentle Phebe did bid me give you this: — - . 
[Giving a letter. Ros. reads it, 


5 The rest of this stage direction not in f. e. 
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I know noi the contents; but as I guess, 
By the stern brow and waspish action, 
Which she did use as she was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour. Pardon me, 

I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

Ros. Patience herself would startle at this letter, 
And play the swaggerer: bear this, bear all. 
She says, [ am not fair; that I lack manners ; 
She calls me proud, and that she could not love me, 
Were man as rare as Phenix. Od’s my will! 

Her love is not the hare that I do hunt: 
Why writes she so to me ?—Well, shepherd, well ; 
This is a letter of your own device. 

Sil. No, I protest ; I know not the. contents : 
Phebe did write it. 

Ros. Come, come, you are a fool, 
And turn’d into the extremity of love. 

I saw her hand: she has a leathern hand, 

A freestone-colour’d hand: I-verily did think 

That her old gloves were on, but ’+ was her hands: 
She has a housewife’s hand: but that’s no matter. 
I say, she never did invent this letter ; 

This is 2 man’s invention, and his hand. 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. 

Ros. Why, ’t is a boisterous and a cruel style, 
A style for challengers: why, she defies me, 

Like Turk to Christian. Woman’s gentle brain 

Could not drop forth such giant-rude inventicn, 

Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 

Than in their countenance.—Will you hear the letter ? | 

Sil. So please you; for I never heard it yet, 
Yet heard too much of Phebe’s cruelty. 

Ros. She Phebes me. Mark how the tyrant writes. 

“ Art thou god to shepherd turn’d, 
That a maiden’s heart hath burn’d ?”’— 
Can a woman rail thus? 

Sil. Call you this railing ? 

Ros. “ Why, thy godhead laid apart, 

Warr’st thou with a woman’s heart ?” 
Did you ever hear such railing ?— 

‘‘ Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 

That could do no vengeance to me.”— 
Meaning me, a beast.— 

“Tf the scorn of your bright eyne 

Have power to raise such love in mine, 

Alack! in me what strange effect 

Would they work in mild aspect? 

Whiles you chid me, I did love ; 

How then might your prayers move ? 

He that brings this love to thee, 

Little knows this love in me: 

And by him seal up thy mind; 

Whether that thy youth and kind 

Will the faithful offer take 

Of me, and all that I can make; 

Or else by him my love deny, 

And then I’1l] study how to die.” 

Stl. Call you this chiding ? 

Cel. Alas, poor shepherd ! 

Ros. Do you pity him? no ; he deserves no pity.— 
Wilt thou love such a woman 2—What, to make thee 
an instrument, and play false strains upon thee? not'to 
be endured !—Well, go your way to her, (for I see, 
love hath made thee a tame snake) and say this to 
her :—that if she love me, I charge her to love thee; 
if she will not, I will never have her, unless thou 
entreat for her.—If you be a true lover, hence, and not 
a word, for here comes more company. [Exit Sinvivs. 

Enter Ourver. 


Oli. Good morrow, fair ones. Pray you, if you know, ' 


Where in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote, fene’d about with olive-trees ? 
Cel. West of this place, down in the neighbour 
bottom : 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream, 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself ; 
There ’s none within. 
Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then should I know you by deseription ; 
Such garments, and such years:—‘ The boy is fair, 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
Like a ripe sister : the woman low, 
And browner than her brother.” Are not you 
The owner of the house I did inquire for ? 
Cel. It is no boast, being ask’d, to say, we are. 
Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 
And to that youth, he calls his Rosalind, 
He sends this bloody napkin. Are you he? 
Ros. Tam. What must we understand by this? 
Oli, Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was stain’d. 
Cel. I pray you, tell it. 
Oli. When last the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour; and, pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter faney, 
Lo, what befel! he threw his eye aside, 
And, mark, what object did present itself ! 
Under an old oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back: about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath’d itself, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth; but suddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 
And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush; under which bush’s shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir; for ’t is 
The royal disposition of that beast, 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 
This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 
Cel. O! [have heard him speak of that same brother: 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That lv’d ’mongst men. 
Oli. And well he might so do, 
For well I know he was unnatural. 
Ros. But, to Orlando.—Did he leave him there, 
Foed to the suck’d and hungry lioness ? 
Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos’d so - 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Vho quickly fell before him: in which hurtling 
From miserable slumber I awak’d. 
Cel. Are you his brother ? 
Ros. Was it you he reseu’d ? 
Cel. Was’t you that did so oft contrive to kill him? 
Oli. ’T was I; but ’tis not I. I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 
Ros. But, for the bloody napkin ? 
Oli. By and by. 
When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had most kindly bath’d, 
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As, how I came into that desert place, ar Cee, We ’ll lead you thither.— 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 
Who gave me fresh array, and entertainment, Oli. Be of good cheer, youth —You a man? You lack 
Committing me unto my brother’s love: A man’s heart. ; 
Who led me instantly unto his cave, Ros. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sirrah! a body would 
There stripp’d himself; and here, upon his arm, think this was well counterfeited, T pray you, tell 
The lioness had torn some flesh away, your brother how well I counterfeited —Heigh ho !— 
Which all this while had bled; and now he fainted, Oli. This was not counterfeit: there is too great 
And cried in fainting upon Rosalind. testimony in your complexion, that it was a passion of 
Brief, I recover’d him, bound up his wound ; earnest. 
And, after some small space, being strong at heart, Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 
He sent me hither, stranger as I am, Oli. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit — 
To tell this story, that you might excuse to be a man. 
His broken promise ; and to give this napkin, Ros. So I do; but, i’ faith, I should have been a 
Dyed in his blood, unto the shepherd youth woman by right. 
| That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. Cel. Come; you look paler and“paler: pray you, 
Cel. Why, how now, Ganymede? sweet Ganymede ?| draw homewards,—Good sir, go with us. 
[Rosatinp swoons.| Oli. That will I, for I must bear answer back, 
Oli. Many will swoon when they do look on blood. |How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 
Cel. There is more in it—Cousin '—Ganymede ! Ros. IT shall devise something. But, I pray you, 
Oli. Look, he recovers. [Raising her. | commend my counterfeiting to him.—Will you go? 
Ros. I would I were at home. [Exeunt. 


di Gils Vis 


Touch. Then learn this of me. To have, is to have ; 


SCENE I—The Forest of Arden. for it is a figure in rhetoric, that drink, being poured 


Enter Toucusrone and AUDREY. out of a cup into a glass, by filling the one doth empty 
Touch. We shall find a time, Audrey: patience, |the other; for all your writers do consent, that ipse is 
gentle Audrey. he: now, you are not ipse, for I am he. 
Aud. ’Faith, the priest was good enough, for all the} Will. Which he, sir ? 
old gentleman’s saying. Touch. He, sir, that must marry this woman. There- 


Touch. A most wicked sir Oliver, Audrey; a most fore, you clown, abandon,—which is in the vulgar, 


? 7 


vile Mar-text. But, Audrey ; there is a youth here in| leave, the society,—which in the boorish is, company, 


the forest lays claim to you. —of this female,—which in the common is, woman ; 
Aud. Ay, I know who ’t is; he hath no interest in| which together is, abandon the society of this female, 
me in the world. Here comes the man you mean. or, clown thou perishest ; or, to thy better understand. 
Enter Wi.1aM, ing, diest; or, to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, 


Touch. It is meat and drink to me to see a clown. | translate thy life into death, thy liberty into bondage. 
By my troth, we that have good wits have much to|I will deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in 


answer for: we shall be flouting ; we cannot hold. steel: I will bandy with thee in faction ; I will o’er- 
Will. Good even, Audrey. run thee with policy; I will kill thee a hundred and 
Aud. God ye good even, William. fifty ways: therefore tremble, and depart. 
Will. And good even to you, sir. Aud. Do, good William. 
Touch. Good even, gentle friend. Cover thy head. Will. God rest you merry, sir. [ Exit, 
cover thy head: nay, pr’ythee, be covered. How old Enter Corin, 
are you, friend ? Cor. Our master and mistress seek you: come, away, 
Will. Five and twenty, sir. away ! : 
Touch. A ripe age, Is thy name William ? Touch. Trip, Audrey ; trip, Audrey.—I attend, I 
Will. William, sir, attend. [ Exeunt. 
Touch. A fair name. Wast born i’ the forest.here ? 
Will. Ay, sir, I thank God. SCENE II—The Same, 
Touch. Thank God ;—a good answer. Art rich ? Enter Ortanvo and Oxtver, 
Will. Faith, sir, so, so. Orl. Is’t possible, that on so little acquaintance you 


Touch. So, so, is good, very good, very excellent | should like her? that, but seeing, you should love her ; 
good ;—and yet it is not ; tis but soso. Art thou wise ? and, loving, woo; and, wooing, she should grant? and 

Will. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. will you persever to enjoy her ? 

Touch. Why, thou say’st well. I do now remember} lz. Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the 
a saying; “The fool doth think he is wise, but the | poverty of her, the small acquaintance, my sudden woo- 
wise man knows himself to be a fool.” The heathen ing, nor her sudden consenting; but say with me, I 
philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a grape, would | love Aliena ; Say with her, that she loves me } consent 
open his lips when he put it into his mouth, meaning | with both, that we may enjoy each other: it shall be 
thereby, that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open. | to your good ; for my father’s house, and all the revenue 


You do love this maid ? that was old sir Rowland’s, will 1 estate upon you, and 
Will. I do, sir. here live and die a shepherd. 
Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou learned ? Orl. You have my consent, 
Will. No, sir. Let your wedding be to-morrow: thither will I 
1 Not in f. e. 
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SCENE III. 


Invite the duke, and all’s contented followers. 
Enter RosaLinp. 

Go you, and prepare Aliena; for, look you, 

Here comes my Rosalind. 

Ros. God save you, brother. 

Olx. And you, fair sister. [ Exit. 

Ros. O! my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to see 
thee wear thy heart in a scarf. 

Orl. It is my arm. 

Ros. | thought thy heart had been wounded with 
the claws of a lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Ros. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited 
to swoon, when he showed me your handkerchief ? 

Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ros. O! I know where you are.—Nay, ’t is true: 
there was never Be thing so sudden, but the fight of 
two rams, and Czsar’s thrasonical brag of —“I came, 
saw,” and ‘“ overcame :” for your brother and my sister 
no sooner met, but they looked ; 3 no sooner looked, but 
they loved; no sooner loved, but they sighed; no 
sooner sighed, but they asked god another the reason ; 
no sooner knew the reason, but they sought the ree 
medy: and in these degrees have they made a pair of 
stairs to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, 
or else be incontinent before marriage. They are in 
the very wrath of love, and they will together: clubs 
cannot part them. 

Orl. ‘They shall be married to-morrow, and I will 
bid the duke to the nuptial. But, O! how bitter a 
thing it is to look into happiness throuch another man’s 
eyes! By so much the more shall I to-morrow be at 
the height of heart-heaviness, by how much I shall 
think my brother happy in having what he wishes for. 

Ros. W) hy then, to-morrow I cannot serve your turn 
for Rosalind ? 

Orl. I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ros. 1 will weary you, then, no longer with idle talk- 
ing. Know of me, then, ‘(for now I speak to some pur- 
pose) that I know you are a gentleman of good con- 
ceit. I speak not this, that you should bear a good 
opinion of my know ledge, insomuch, I say, I know you 
are; neither do I labour for a greater esteem than may 
in some little measure draw a belief from you, to do 
yourself good, and not to grace me. Believe then, if 
you please, that-I can do strange things. I have since 
I was three years old, conversed with a magician, most 
profound in his art, and yet not damnable. If you do 
love Rosalind so near the heart as your gesture cries it 

ut, when your brother marries Aliena, shall you marry 
her. I know into what straits of fortune she is driven ; 

and it is not impossible to me, if it appear not incon: 
venient to you, to set her fein your eyes to-morrow, 
human as she is, and without any danger. 

Orl. Speak’st thou in sober meanings ? 

Ros. By my life, I do: which I tender dearly, 
though I say I am a magician. Therefore, put you 
in your best array, bid your friends, for if you will be 
married to-morrow, you shall, and to Rosalind, if you 
will. 


Enter Stivius and Purse. 
Look; here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 
Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleness, 
To show the letter that I writ to you. 
Ros. I care not, if I have; it is my study 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you. 
You are there follow’d by a faithful shepherd : 
Look upon him, love him; he worships you. 
Phe. Good s shepherd, tell this youth what ’t is to love. 
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Sil. It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; 
And so am I for Phebe. 
Phe. And I.for Ganymede. 
Orl. And I for Rosalind. 
Ros. And I for no woman. 
Sil. It is to be all made of faith and s service ; 
And so am I for Phebe. 
Phe. And I for Ganymede. 
Orl. And I for Rosalind. 
Ros. And I for no woman. 
Sil. It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All ador ration, duty, and obedience! 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all observance ; 
And so am I for Phebe. 
Phe. And so am I for Ganymede. 
Orl. And so am I for Rosalind. 
Ros. And so am I for no woman. 
Phe. If this be so, why blame you me to love you? 
[To Rosatinp, 
Sil. If this be so, why blame you me to love you? 
[To PHEBE. 
Orl. If this be so, why blame you me to love you? 
Ros. Who do you speak to, “why blame you mo 
to love you?” 
Orl. To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 
Ros. Pray you, no more of this: ’tis like the howl- 
ing of Irish wolves against the moon.—I will help you, 
[To Strvius] if T can :—I would love you, [To Pre BE] 
if I could—To-morrow meet me all together —-I will 
marry you, [To Purse] if ever J marry woman, and 
I'll be married to-morrow :—I will satisfy you, [To 
OrLanpo] if ever I satisfied man, and you shall be 
married to-morrow :—I will content you, [To Strvrus] 
if what pleases you contents you, and you shall be 
married to-morrow—As you [To Ortanno] love Ro- 
salind, meet ;—as you [To Srrvivs] love Phebe, meet ; 
and as | love no woman, I’ll meet.—So, fare you well; 
I have left you commands. 
Sil. 1711 not fail, if I live. 
Phe. 
Orl. 


Nor I. 
Nor I. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II[—The Same. 
Enter Toucustonre and AupDREY. 


Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey: 
morrow will we be married. 

Aud. I do desire it with all my heart, and I hope 
it is no dishonest desire, to desire to be a woman of 
the world.? 

Touch. Here come two of the banished duke’s pages. 

Enter two Pages. 

1 Page. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my tr oth, well met. Come, sit ; 
a song. 

2 Page. We are for you: sit i’ the middle. 

1 Page. Shall we clap into ’t roundly, without hawk- 
ing, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse, which are 
only the prologues to a bad voice ? 

2 Page. I faith, 7? faith; and both ina 
gypsies on a horse. 


to- 


sit, and 


a tune, like two 


SONG. 
It was a lover, and his lass, , 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green corn- field did pass 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


observance: in f.e. Malone also suggested the change. 2 To be married. 
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Between the acres of the-rye, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folks would lie, 
In spring time, §c. 

This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

How that our life was but a flower, 

In spring time, Se. 

And therefore take the present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nono, 

For love is crowned with the prime 

In spring time, §c. 

Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there was 
no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very 
untimeable?. 

1 Page. You are deceived, sir: we kept time ; we 
lost not our time. 

Touch. By my troth, yes; I count it but time lost 
to hear such a foolish song. God be wi’ you ; and God 
mend your voices.—Come, Audrey. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Another Part of the Forest. 


Enter Duxx Senior, Amiens, JAQuEs, ORLANDO, 
Ouiver, and Cena, 


Duke 8. Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

Orl. I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not, 
As those that fear to? hope, and know they fear. 

Enter Rosaurp, Sinvius, and Purse, 
Ros. Patience, once more, whiles our compact is 
heard? — 
[To the Duxn.] You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, 
You will bestow her on Orlando here ? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with her. 

Ros. [To Oruanpo.| And you Say, you will have 

her, when I bring her ? 

Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 

Ros. [To Purpe.] You say, youll marry me, if I 

be willing ? 

Phe. That will I, should I die the. hour after. 

Ros. But if you do refuse to marry me, 

You'll give yourself to this most faithful shepherd ? 

Phe. So is the bargain. 

Ros. [To Stivivs.] You say, that youll have Phebe, 

if she will ? 

Sil. Though to have her and death were both one 

thing. 

Ros. I have promis’d to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O duke ! to give your daughter ;— 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter :-— 

Keep you your word, Phebe, that you?ll marry me ; 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd :— 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you7ll marry her, 
If she refuse me :—and from hence I go, 
To make these doubts all even—even go*. 
[Exeunt Rosarinp and Cetra. 

Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter’s favour, 

Orl. My lord, the first time that I ever saw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter: 

But, my good lord, this boy is forest-born, 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Enter Toucustone and Avprey. 


Jaq. There is, sure, another flood toward, and these 


couples are coming to the ark. Here comes a pair of 


very strange beasts, which in ‘all tongues are called 
fools. 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all. 

Jag. Good my lord, bid him. welcome. This is the 
motley-minded gentleman, that I have so often met in 
the forest : he hath been a courtier, he swears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a measure ; I have flattered a 
lady ; I have been politic with my. friend, smooth with 
mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors ; I have had 
four quarrels, and like to have fought one, 

Jaq. And how was that ta’en up ? 

Touch. ’Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was 
upon the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How the seventh cause ?—Good. my lord, like 
this fellow. 

Duke S. J like him very well. 

Touch. God ’ild® you, sir ; I desire you. of thé like. I 
press in here, sir, among the rest of the country copu- 
latives, to swear, and to forswear, according as mar- 
riage binds, and blood breaks.—A. poor virgin, sir, an 
ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own: a poor humour 
of mine, sir, to take that that no man else will, Rich 
honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor-house, as 
your pearl in your foul oyster. sly 

Duke S. By my faith, he is very swift and senten- 
tious. 

Touch. According to the fool’s bolt, sir, and such 
dulcet diseases. 

Jaq. But, for the seventh cause ; how did you find 
the quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Touch. Upon a lie seven times removed.—Bear 
your body more seeming, Audrey.—Ag thus, sir, I 
did dislike the cut of a certain courtier’s beard: he 
sent me word, if I said his beard was not cut well, he 
was in the mind it was: this is called the “retort 
courteous.” If I sent him word again, it was not well 
cut, he would send me word, he eut it to please him- 
self: this is called the “quip modest,” If again, it 
was not well cut, he disabled my judgment: this is 
called the “reply churlish.” If again, it was not well 
cut, he would answer, I spake not true: this is called 
the “reproof valiant.’ If again, it was not well cut, 
he would say, I lied: this is called the “ countercheck 
quarrelsome :” and so to the “lie circumstantial,” and 
the “lie direct.” 

Jag. And how oft did you say, his beard was not 
well cut ? 

Touch. I durst go no farther than the “lie circum- 
stantial,” nor he durst not give me the “lie direct gi? 
and so we measured swords, and parted, 

Jag. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of 
the lie ? 

Touch. O sir, we quarrel in print, by the book, as 
you have books for good manners: I will name you 
the degrees. The first, the retort courteous ; the 
second, the quip modest ; the third, the reply churlish ‘ 
the fourth, the reproof valiant; the fifth, the counter- 
check quarrelsome; the sixth, the lie with circum- 
stance ; the seventh, the lie direct. All these you may 
avoid, but the lie direct; and you may avoid that too, 
with an af. I knew when seven justices could not 
take up a quarrel; but when the parties were met 
themselves, one of them thought but of an af, as If you 
said so, then I said so ; and they shook hands and swore 
brothers. Your if is the only peace-maker ; much 
virtue in #f, 

Jag. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he’s as 
good at any thing, and yet a fool. 


tuntuneable: inf.e. 2they:inf.e. 3 urg’d: inf.e. 4 These two words are notinfie. 5 Yield, 
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Duke S. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and 
under the presentation of that he shoots his wit. 
Enter Hymen, leading Rosauinp in woman’s clothes ; 
and CELIA. 
Stall Musze. 
Then is there mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things made even 
Atone* fowether. 
Good duke, receive thy daughter, 
Hymen from heaven brought her ; 
Yea, brought her hither, 
That thou mightst join her hand with his, 
Whose heart within her bosom is. 
Ros. [To Duxz 8.]To you I give myself, for am yours. 
[To Ortanpvo.] To you I give myself, for I am yours. 
Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are my 
daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind. 
Phe. If sight and shape be true, 
y Why chen, my love adieu ! 
Ros [To Duke 8.] I’ll have no father, if you be 
not he :— 
To Orntanvo.] I’ll have no husband, if you be not he :— 
To Purze.] Nor ne’er wed woman, if you be not she. 
Hym. Peace, ho! I bar confusion. 
’T is I must make conclusion 
Of these most strange events : 
Here ’s eight that must take hands. 
To join in Hymen’s bands, 
Tf truth holds true contents. 
[To Ontanpvo and Rosainp.] You and you 
no cross shall part: 
[To Oxtver and Crria.] You and you are 
heart in heart: 
[To Puesn.] You to his love must accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord: 
[Zo Toucustone and AupRey.] You and you| 
are sure together, 
As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we sing, 
Feed yourselves with questioning, 
That reason wonder may diminish, 
How thus we met, and thus we? finish. 
SONG. 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown ; 
OQ. blessed bond of board and bed! 
’T is Hymen peoples every town ; 
Re wedlock, then, be honoured : 
Honour, high honour, "and renown, 
To Hymen, “god m every town ! 
Duke S. O, my dear niece ! welcome thou art to me: 
Even daughter, welcome in no less degree. 
Phe. [To Sitvius.] I will not eat my word, now 


Hym. 


thou art mine ; 


Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. 
Enter Second Brother. 

2 Bro. Let me have audience for a word or two. 
I am the second son of old Sir Rowland, 
That brings these tidings to this fair assembly — 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great w orth resorted to this forest, 
Address’d a mighty power, which were on foot 
In his own conduct, pur posely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword. 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came, 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 
After some question with him, was conv erted 
Both from his enterprise, and from the w orld ; 
His erown bequeathing to his banish’d brother, 
And all their lands restor’d to them again, 
That were with him exil’d. This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

Duke 8S. Welcome, young man. 
Thou offer’st fairly to thy brothers’ wedding : 
To one, his lands withheld ; and to the other, 
A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. 
First, in this forest, ‘et us do those ends 
That here were well begun, and well begot ; 
And after, every of this happy number, 
That have endur’d shrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall share the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the measure of their ’states. 
Meantime, forget this new-fall’n dignity, 
And fall into our rustic revelry.— 
Play, music! and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With measure heap’d i in joy, to the measures fall. 

Jaq. Sir, by your patience.—If I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 

2 Bro. He hath. 

Jaq. To him will I: out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn’d.— 
You [To Duxe S.] to your former honour I bequeath ; 


| Your patience, and-your virtue, well deserve it :— 


You [To Ortan Do.] to a love, that your true faith doth | 


merit :-— 
You [To Ortver.] to your land, and love, and great 
allies :— 
You [To Sirvrvus.] to a long and well deserved bed :— 
And you [To Tovucustonz.] to wrangling ; 
loving voyage 
Is but for two months victuall’d.—So, to your pleasures: 
I.am for other than for dancing measures. 
Duke S. Stay, Jaques, stay. 
Jaq. To see no pastime, I :—what you would have, 
I’ll stay to know at your abandon’d cave [ Exit. 
‘Duke S. Proceed, proceed : we will begin these rites, 
As we do trust they ’Il end, in true delights. 


EPILOGUE. 


Ros. It is not the fashion to see the lady the Epi- 
logue ; but it is no more unhandsome, than to see the 
lord the Prologue. If it be true, that good wine 
needs no bush, ’tis true that a good play needs no 
epilogue ; yet to good wine they do use good bushes, 
and good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues. What a case am I in, then, that am neither 
a good epilogue, nor cannot insinuate with you in the 
behalf of a good play? I am not furnished like a beg- 

gar, therefore to beg will not become me: my way is, 
to conjure you; and J’ll begin with the women. I 


1 Harmonize. 2 these things: inf.e. 3of: inf. e. 


charge you, O women! for the love you bear to men, 
to like as much of this play as please you: 
charge you, O men! for the love you bear to women, 
(as I perceive by your simpering none of you hates 


for thy | 


and I | 


them) that between you and the women, the play may | 


please. If I were a woman,* J] would kiss as many of 


you as had beards that pleased me, complexions that | 


liked me, and breaths that I defied not ; 
sure, as many as have good beards, or good faces, or 
sweet breaths, will, for my kind offer, 


curtsey, bid me farewell. [Exeunt. 


4 Tieck says, this is an allusion to the practice of women’s parts being played by men. 
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and, I am | 


when I make | 


| 
| 
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TAMING OF 


DRAMATIS 
A Lord. Persons 
CuristopHERo Sty, a Tinker. Hostess, | in the 
Page, Players, Huntsmen, and Ser- f Indue- 
vants, tion. 


Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. 
Vincentio, an old Gentleman of Pisa. 
Lucentio, Son to Vineentio. 
Prerrucuio, a Gentleman of Verona. 
GREMIO, 


Suttors to Bianca. 
Hortensio, 


THE SHREW. 


PERSON 2. 
TRANIO, 
BronvEL1.o, } Servants to Lucentio, 
GRuMio, ae 
Curtis, Servants to Petruehis. 


The Pedant. 
KaTHaRIna, 
Bianca, 


Widow. 


} Daughters to Baptista. 


Tailor, Haberdasher, and Servants attending on Baptista and Petruchio. 
SCENE, sometimes in Padua; and sometimes in Petruchio’s House in the Country. 


INDUCTION. 


SCENE I.—Before an Alehouse on a Heath. 
Enter Hostess and CuristropHero Sty. 

Sly. I’ll pheese! you, in faith. 

Host. A pair of stocks, you rogue ! 

Sly. Y’ are a baggage: the Slys are no rogues; look 
in the chronicles, we came in with Richard Conqueror. 
Therefore, paucas pallabris ; let the world slide. Sessa !? 

Host. You will not pay for the glasses you have burst? 

Sly. No, not a denier. Go by, Jeronimy ;* go to thy 
cold bed, and warm thee.* 

Host. I know my remedy; I must go fetch the 
headborough.® [ Exit. 

Sly. Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, I’ll answer 
him by law; Ill not budge an inch, boy: let him come, 
and kindly. [Lies down, and falls asleep. 
Wind horns. Enter a Lord from hunting, with Hunts- 

men and Servants. 

Lord. Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my 

hounds : 
Brach® Merriman,—the poor cur is emboss’d,” 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d brach. 
Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the coldest fault ? 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 

1 Hun. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cried upon it at the merest loss, 
And twice to-day: pick’d out the dullest scent: 
Trust me, I take him for the better dog. 

Lord. ‘Thou art a fool: if Echo were as fleet, 
I would esteem him worth a dozen such. 
But sup them well, and look unto them all: 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again. . 

1 Hun. I will, my lord. 

Lord. What’s here? one dead, or drunk? See, doth 

he breathe? 


1 A common word 
by Jeronimy—from 
is also a quotation from the same play. 5 Constable ; it is usually 
fatigue ® And when he says he is: in f. e. 


‘ 
in the west of England, where it means to chastise, 
Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, often quoted in derision, and 


o& 


2 Hun. He breathes, my lord. Were he not warm’d 
with ale, 
This were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly, 

Lord. O, monstrous beast ! how like a swine he lies. 
Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image ! 
Sirs, U will practise on this drunken man. 

What think you, if he were convey’d to bed, 
Wrapp’d in sweet clothes, rings put upon his fingers, 
A most delicious banquet by his bed, 

And.brave attendants near him when he wakes, 
Would not the beggar then forget himself ? 

1 Hun. Believe me, lord, I think he cannot choose. 

2 Hun. It would seem strange unto him when he 

wak’d. 

Lord. Even as a flattering dream, or worthless fancy. 
Then take him up, and manage well the jest. 

Carry him gently to my fairest chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures ; 
Balm his foul head with warm distilled waters, 
And burn sweet wood to make the lodging sweet : 
Procure me musie ready when he wakes, 

To make a dulcet and a heavenly sound 

And if he chance to speak, be ready straight, 
And, with a low submissive reverence, 
Say,—what is it your honour will command ? 

Let one attend him with a silver bason, 

Full of rose-water, and bestrew’d with flowers é 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 

And say,—will’t please your lordship cool your hands? 
Some one be ready with a costly suit, 

And ask him what apparel he will wear : 
Another tell him of his hounds and horse, 

And that his lady mourns at his disease. 

Persuade him that he hath been lunatic ; 

| When he says what he is,® say that he dreams, 
For he is nothing but a mighty lord. 


humble.—Gifford. 2Cessa, cease. 2f.e.: says Jeronimy. Go, 
as a cant phrase, by the writers of the day. ¢ This 


altered to thirdborough. 6 A hound. 17 Foams at the mouth Srom 
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This do, and do it kindly, gentle sirs; 
It will be pastime passing excellent, 
if it be husbanded with modesty. 
1 Hun. My lord, f warrant you, we will play our part, 
As he shall think, by our true diligence, 
He is no less than what we say he is. 
Lord. Take him up gently, and to bed with hin, 
And each one to his office when he wakes.— 
[Sty és borne out. A trumpet sounds. 
Sirrah, go see what trumpet ’t is that sounds :— 
[Exit Servant. 
Belike, some noble gentleman, that means, 
Travelling some journey, to repose him here.— 
Re-enter Servant. 
How now? who is ’t?* 
Serv. An ’t? please your honour, players 
That offer humble’ service to your lordship. 
Lord. Bid them come near. 
Enter five or six Players.“ 
Now, fellows, you are, welcome, 
Players. We thank your honour. 
Lord. Do you intend to stay with me to-night? 
2 Play. So'please your lordship to accept our duty. 
Lord. With all “pe heart.—This fellow I remember, 
Since once he play’d a farmer’s eldest son :— 
’T was where you woo’d the gentlewoman so well. 
I have forgot your name; but, sure, that part 
Was apily fitted, and natur ally perfor m’d. 
1 Play. I think, ’t was Soto that your honour means. 
Lord. ’T is very true: thou didst it excellent. 
Well, you are come to me in happy time, 
The rather for [ have some sport in hand, 
Wherein your cunning can assist me much. 
There is a lord will hear you play to-night ; 
But I am doubtful of your modesties, 
Lest, over-eyeing of his odd behaviour, 
(For yet his honour never heard a play) 
You break into some merry passion, 
And so offend him; for I-tell you, sirs, 
If you should smile he grows impatient. 
1 Play. Fear not, my lord: we can contain ourselves, 
Were he the veriest antic in the world. 
Lord. Go, sirrah, take them to the buttery, 
And give them friendly welcome every one: 
Let them want nothing that my house affords — 
[Exeunt Servant and Players. 
Sirrah, go you to Bartholomew, my page, [To a Servant. 
And see him dress’d in all suits like a lady: 
That done, conduct him to the drunkard’s chamber ; 
And call him madam, do him obeisance : 
Tell him from me, as he will win my love, 
He bear himself with honourable action, 
Such as he hath observ’d in noble ladies 
Unto their lords by them accomplished : 
Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 
With soft low tongue, and lowly courtesy ; 
And say,—what is ’t your honour will command, 
Wherein your lady, and your humble wife 
May show her duty, and make known her love? 
And then, with kind embracements, tempting kisses, 
And with declining head into his bosom, 
Bid him shed tears, as being overjoy’d 
To sce her noble lord restor’d to health, 
Who for this seven years hath esteemed him 
No better than a poor and loathsome beggar. 
And if the boy have not a woman’s gift, 
To rain a shower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for such a shift, 


lisit: inf.e. 2Anit: mf.e. %Notinf.e. 4 Enter Players: 


Which, in a rene being close convey’d, 

Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. 

See this despatch’d with all the haste thou canst: 
Anon I'll give thee more instructions. [Eat Servant 
I know, the boy will well usurp the grace, 

Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman : 

I long to hear him call the drunkard husband, 

| And how my men will stay themselves from laughter, 
| When they do homage to this simple peasant. 

Il] in to counsel them: haply, my presence 

May well abate their over-merry spleen, 

Which otherwise would grow into extremes. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE [1.—A Bedchamber in the Lord’s House. 


Sty is discovered, with Attendants ; some with apparel, 
others with bason, ewer, and appurtenances, Enter 
Lorp, dressed lzke a Servant. 


Sly. For God’s sake, a pot of small ale. 

1 Serv. Will’t please your lordship drink a cup of 

sack ? 

2 Serv. Will’t please your honour taste of these 

conserves ? 

3 Serv. What raiment will your honour wear to-day? 

Sly. I am Christophero Sly; call not me honour, 
nor lordship: I ne’er drank sack in my life; and if you 
give me any conserves, give me conserves of beef. 
Ne’er ask me what raiment I’1l wear, for I have no 
more doublets than backs, no more stockings than legs, 
nor no more shoes than feet: nay, sometime, more feet 
than shoes, or such shoes as my toes look through the 
overleather. [honour ! 

Tord. Heaven cease this evil? humour in your 
O! that a mighty man, of such descent, 

Of such possessions, and so high esteem, 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit! 

Sly. What! would you'make me mad?- Am ras : 
Christophero Sly, old Sly’s son, of Burton-heath ;° 
birth a pedlar, by education a ‘card-maker, by oe 
mutation a bear-herd, and now by present profession a 
tinker? Ask Marian Hacket, the fat alewife of Win- 
cot’, if she know me not: if she say I am not fourteen 
pence on the score for Warwickshire® ale, score me up 
for the lying’st knave in Christendom. What! I am 
not bestraught®. Here ’s— 

1 Serv. O! this it is that makes your lady mourn. 

3 Serv. O! this it is that makes your servants droop. 

Lord. Hence comes it that your kindred shun your 

house, 
As beaten hence by your strange lunacy. 
O, noble lord! bethink thee of thy birth ; 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from banishment, 
And banish hence these abject lowly dreams. 
Look how thy servants do attend on thee, 
Each in his office ready at thy beck: 


Wilt thou have music? hark! Apollo plays, [Music. 


| And twenty caged nightingales do sing: 
Or wilt thou sleep? we’ ll have thee to a couch, 


Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 


;|On purpose trimm/’d up for Semiramis. 


Say thou wilt walk, we will bestrew the ground: 

Or wilt thou ride, thy horses shall be trapp’d, 

Their harness studded all with gold and pearl. 

Dost thou love hawking? thou h ast hawks will soar 
Above the morning lark: or wilt thou hunt? 

Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 


| And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 


1 Serv. Say thou wilt course, thy greyhounds are 
as swift 


inf.e. 5idle: inf.e. 6 Barton-on-the-Heath, a village in War- 


wickshire, is supposed to be alluded to. 7A place about four miles from Stratford. %sheer: infie. % Distraught, distracted, 
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As breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 
2 Serv. Dost thou love pietures? we will feteh thee 
straight 
Adonis painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in hedges hid, 
Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Eyen as the waving sedges play with wind. 

Lord. Well show thee To as she was a maid, 

And how she was beguiled and surpris’d, 
As lively painted as the deed was done. 

3 Serv. Or Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 
Seratehing her legs, that one shall swear she bleeds ; 
And at that sight shall sad Apollo weep, 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 

Lord. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord: 
Thou hast a lady, far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waning age. 

1 Serv. And, till the tears that she hath shed for thee, 
Like envious floods, o’er-ran her lovely face, 

She was the fairest creature in the world ; 
And yet she is inferior to none. 

Sly. Am J a lord? and have I such a lady ? 
Or do I dream? or have I dream’d till now? 
I do not sleep; I see, I hear, I speak : 
L smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things — 
Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed, 
And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly,.— 
Well, bring the lady hither to our sight ; 
And onee again, a pot 0’ the smallest ale. 

2 Serv. Will ’t please your mightiness to wash your 

hands ? 
[Servants present an ewer, bason, and napkin. 

O, how we joy to see your wits restor’d ! 
O, that once more, you knew but what you are! 
These fifteen years you have been in a dream, 
Or, when you wak’d, so wak’d as if you slept. 

Sly. These fifteen years ! by my fay, a goodly nap. 
But did I never speak of all that time? 

1 Serv. O! yes, my lord, but very idle words ; 

For though you lay here in this goodly chamber, 

Yet would you Say, ye were beaten out of door, 

And rail upon the hostess of the house, 

And say you would present her at the lect, 

Because she brought stone jugs, and not seal’d? quarts. 
Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 

Sly. Ay, the woman’s maid of the house. [maid, 

3 Serv. Why, sir, you know no house, nor no such 
Nor no such men, as you have reckon’d up, 


= 


As Stephen Sly, and old John N aps of Greece, 
And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernel, 
And twenty more such names and men as these, 


Which never were, nor no man ever saw. 


Sly. Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends ! 

All, Amen. 

Sly. I thank thee; thou shalt not lose by it. 

Enter the Page, as a Lady, with Attendants. 

Page. How fares my noble lord ? 

Sly. Marry, I fare well; for here is cheer enough. 
Where is my wife? 

Page. Here, noble lord : what is thy will with her ? 

Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call me husband ? 
My men should call me lord: I am your good-man. 

Page. My husband and my lord, my lord and hus- 

band ; 
I am your wife in all obedience. 

Sly. I know it well—-What must I eall her ? 

Lord. Madam. 

Sly. Al’ce madam, or Joan madam ? 

Lord, Madam, and nothing else: so lords call ladiés. 

Sly. Madam wife, they say that I have dream’d, 
And slept about? some fifteen year and more, 

Page. Ay, and the'time seems thirty unto me, 
Being all this time aband6n’d from your bed. 

Sly. ?T is much.—Servants, leave me and her alone. — 
Madam, undress you, and come now to bed. 

Page. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you 
To pardon me yet for a night or two ; 

Or if not so, until the sun be set, 

For your physieians have expressly charg’d, 
In peril to ineur your former malady, 

That I should yet absent me from your bed. 
I hope this reason stands for my excuse. 

Aly. Ay, it stands so, that I may hardly tarry so 
long ; but I would be loath to fall into my dreams again: 
I will therefore tarry, in despite of the flesh and the 
blood. 

Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Your honour’s players, hearing your amend 
ment, 
Are come to play a pleasant comedy ; 
For so your doctors hold it very meet, 
Secing too much sadness hath congeal’d your blood, 
And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy : 
Theretore, they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life. 

Sly. Marry, I will; let them play it. Is not a com- 
monty a Christmas gambol, or a tumbling-trick ? 

Page. No, my good lord: it is more pleasing stuff. 

Sly. What, household stuff? 

Page. It is a kind of history, 

Sly. Well, well see’t. Come, madam wife, sit by 

my side, 
We shall ne’er be younger, and let the world slide.* 


AGT I, 


SCENE I—Padua. A Public Place. 
Enter Lucentio and TRanto. 


Luc. Tranio, since. for the great desire I had 
. ) 5 
To see fair Padua, nursery of arts, 


| J am arriv’d for fruitful Lombardy, 


The pleasant garden of great Ttaly ; 

And, by my father’s love and leave, am arm’d 
With his good will, and thy good company, 
My trusty servant, well approv’d in all, 

Here let us breathe, and haply institute 


1 Court leet. 2 Sealed or stamped as full quart measure. 3 above: 


A course of learning, and ingenious studies. 
Pisa, renowned for grave citizens, 

Gave me my being; and my father, first 

A merchant of great traffic through the world, 
Vincentio, comes of the Bentivolii, 
Vincentio’s son, brought up in Florence, 

It shall become, to serve all hopes conceiv’d, 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds - 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I study 
Virtue, and that part of philosophy 

Will I apply, that treats of happiness 


in f.e. And let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger, infe 
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By virtue specially to be achiew’d. 
Tell me thy mind; for I have Pisa left 
And am to Padua come, as he that leaves 
A shallow plash, to plunge him in the deep, 
And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst. 
Tra. Mi perdonate, gentle master mine, 
I am in all affected as yourself, 
Glad that you thus continue your resolve, 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy ; 
Only, good master, while we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral discipline, 
Let’s be no stoies, nor no stocks, I pray 5 
Ox xo devote te Aristotle’s Kthies,* 
As Ovid be an outeast quite abjur’d. 
Talk logie with aequaintance that you have, 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk: 
Musie and poesy used to quicken you: 
he mathematics, and the metaphysics, 
Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you. 
No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta’en :— 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 
Luc. Gramercies, Tranio, well dost thou advise. 
If, Biondello now were? come ashore, 
We could at once put us in readiness, 
And take a lodging fit to entertain 
Such friends as time in Padua shall beget. 
But stay awhile ; what company is this ? 
Tra. Master, some show to welcome us to town, 
[They stand back.* 
Enter Bartista, Karuarina, Branca, Gremio, and 
HortTEnsIo. 
Bap. Gentlemen, importune me no farther, 
¥or how I firmly am resolw’d you know ; 
That is, not to bestow my youngest daughter, 
Before { have a husband for the elder. 
If either of you both love Katharina, 
Because I know you well, and love you well, 
Leave shall you have to court her at your pleasure. 
Gre. To eart her rather: she’s too rough fer me.— 
There, there, Hortensio, will you any wife ? 
Kath. |To Bar.] I pray you, sir, is it your gracious* 
will 
To make a stale of me amongst these mates ? 
Hor. Mates, maid! how mean you that? no mates 
for you, 
Unless you were of gentler, milder mood.® 
Kath. V faith, sir, you shall never need to fear: 
I wis, it is not half way to her heart ; 
But, if it were, doubt not her care should be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d stool, 
And paint your face, and use you like a fool. 
Hor. From all such devils, good Lord, deliver us! 
Gre. And me too, good Lord ! 
Tra. Hush, master! here is some good pastime 
toward : 
That wench is stark mad, or wonderful froward. 
Luc. But in the other’s silence do I see 
Maids’ mild behaviour, and sobriety. 
Peace, Tranio. 
Tra. Well said, master: mum! and gaze your fill. 
Bap. Gentlemen, that I may soon make good 
What I have said,—Bianca, get you in: 
And let it not displease thee, good Bianca, 
For I will love thee ne’er the less, my girl. 
Kath. A pretty peat !§ it is best 
Put finger in the eye,—an she knew why. 
Bian. Sister, content you in my discontent.— 
Sir, to your pleasure humbly I subscribe : 


1 checks: inf. e. 


‘ Blackstone also suggested the change. 
inf.e, © Pet. 


7Theiy: inf.e. 8 Commend. % Lot. 


2 thou wert: in f. e. 


My books, and instruments, shall be my company, 
On them to look, and practise by myself. 
Luc. Hark, Tranio! thou may’st hear Minerva speak 
Hor. Signior Baptista, will you be so strange? 
‘Sorry am I, that our good will effects 
Bianea’s grief. 
Gre. Why, will you mew her up, 
Signior Baptista, for this fiend of hell, 
And make her bear the penance of her tongue ? 
Bap. Gentlemen, content ye; I am resolw’d.— 
Go in, Bianca.— | Eat Branca 
And for I know, she taketh most delight 
In music, instruments, and poetry, 
Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, 
Fit to instruet her youth—If you, Hortensio, 
Or signior Gremio, you, know any such, 
Prefer them hither; for to cunning men 
I will be very kind, and liberal 
To mine own children in good bringing-up ; 
And so farewell. Katharina, you may stay, 
For [ have more to commune with Bianca. [| Exit. 
Kath. Why, and I trust, I may go teo; may I not? 
What! shall I be appointed hours, as though, belike, 
I knew not what to take, and what to leave? Ha! | Eait. 
Gre. You may go to the devil’s dam: your gifts are 
so good, here ’s none will hold you. This’ love is not 
so great, Hortensio, but we may blow our nails toge- 
ther, and fast it fairly out: our cake’s dough on both 
sides. Farewell:—yet, for the love J bear my sweet 
Bianea, if I can by any means light on a fit man to 
teach her that wherein she delights, | will wish® him 
to her father. 


Hor. So will I, signior Gremio: but a word, I pray. | 


Though the nature of our quarrel yet never brook’d 
g Cee 

parle, know now upon advice, it toucheth us both, that 
we may yet 


one thing ’specially. 

Gre. What ’s that, I pray? 

Hor. Marry, sir, to get a husband for her sister. 

Gre. A husband! a deyil. 

Hor. I say, a husband. 

Gre. I say, a devil, Think’st thou, Hortensio, 
though her father be very rich, any man is so very a 
fool to be married to hell ? 

Her. Tush, Gremio! though it pass your patience, 
and mine, to endure her loud alarums, why, man, there 


be good fellows in the world, an a man could light on | 


them, would take her with all faults, and money enough. 

Gre. I eannot tell, but I had as lief take her dowry 
with this condition,—to be whipped at the high-cross 
every_morning. 

Hor. ’Faith, as you say, there’s small choice in rotten 
apples. But, come; since this bar in law makes us 
friends, it shall be so far forth friendly maintained, 
till by helping Baptista’s eldest daughter to a husband, 
we set his youngest free for a husband, and then have 


to’t afresh. Sweet Bianca !—Happy man be his dole !* | 


He that runs fastest gets the ring. How say you, sig- 
nior Gremio ? : ; 
Gre. 1 am agreed: and ’would I had given him the 


best horse in Padua to begin his wooing, that would 


* i 
thoroughly woo her, wed her, and bed her, and rid the 


Come on. 
Exeunt Gremio and Hortensio. 
Tra. [advancing.| I pray, sir, tell me, is it possible 
That love should of a sudden take such hold? 
Luc. O, Tranio! till I found it to be true, 


house of her. 


3 aside: inf.e. *This wordisnotinf.e. mould: 


again have access to our fair mistress, and | 
be happy rivals in Bianea’s love, to laber and effect | 


| 


} 
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I never thought it possible, or likely. “ Be serviceable to my son,” quoth he, 
But see! while idly I stood looking on, Although, I think, ’t was in another sense,) 
I found the effect of love in idleness ; I am content to be Lucentio. ; 
And now in plainness do confess to thee, Because so well I love Lucentio. 
That art to me as secret, and as dear, Lue. Tranio, be se, because Lucentio loves, 
As Anna to the Queen of Carthage was, And let me be a slave, t’ achieve that maid 
Tranio, I burn, I pine; I perish, Tranio, Whose sudden sight hath thrall’d my wond’ring* eye. 
; If I achieve not this young modest girl. Enter BronpEuo. 
Counsel me, Tranio, for I know thou canst : Here comes the rogue —Sirrah, where have you been ? 
Assist me,’ Tranio, for I know thou wilt. Bion. Where have I been? Nay, how now? where 
Tra. Master, it is no time to ehide you now ; are you? 
| Affection is not rated from the heart: Master, has my fellow Tranio stol’n your clothes, 
If love have touch’d you, nought remains but $0,— Or you stol’n his, or both ? pray, what ’s the news? 
Redime te captum, quam queas minimo.* Lue. Sirrah, come hither : ’t is no time-to jest, 
Luc. Gramereies, lad: go forward: this contents ; |And therefore frame your manners to the time. 
The rest will comfort, for thy counsel’s sound. Your fellow Tranio, here, to save my life, 
Tra. Masier, you look’d so longly on the maid, Puts my apparel and my countenance on, 
Perhaps you mark’d not what,’s the pith of all. And I for my eseape have put on his ; 
Luc. O! yes, I saw sweet beauty in her face, For in a quarrel, since I eame ashore, 
Such as the daughter of Agenor’s race,” I kill’d a man, and fear I was deseried, 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, Wait you on him, I charge you, as becomes, 
When with his knees he kiss’@ the Cretan strand. While I make way from hence to save my life. 
Tra. Saw you no more? mark’d you not, how her | You understand me ? 
| sister Bion. I, sir? ne’er a whit. 
Began to seold, and raise up such a storm, Ine. And not a jot of Tranio in your mouth: 
That mortal ears might searce endure the din ? Tranio is chang’d into Lucentio. 

Luc. Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move, Bion. The better for him ; ’would I were so too ! 
And with her breath she did perfume the air: ira. So would I, faith, boy, to have the next wish 
Sacred, and sweet, was all I saw in her. atter, 

Tra. Nay, then, ’tistime to stir him from his tranee-—| That Lucentio, indeed, had Baptista’s youngest daugh- 
I pray, awake, sir: if you love the maid, ter. 

| Bend thoughts and wits to achieve her. Thus it stands: | But, sirrah, not for my sake, but your master’s, I advise 
Her elder sister is so eurst and shrewd, You use your manners discreetly in all kind of com- 
| That, till the father rid his hands of her, panies : 
Master, your love must live a maid at home : When I am alone, why, then I am Tranio 3 
| And therefore has he closely mew’d her up, But in all places else, your master, Lucentio, 
Because she will not be annoy’d ‘with suitors. Luc. Tranio, let’s go— 
| _ Lue. Ah, Tranio, what a eruel father’s he! One thing more rests, that thyself execute ; 
But art thou not advis’d, he took some eare . To make one among these wooers: if thou ask me why, 
To get her cunning masters to instruet her ? Sufficeth, my reasons are both good and weighty. 
| ra. Ay, marry am I, sir; and now ’t is plotted. [ Exeunt. 
Luc. I have it, Tranio. 1 Serv. My lord, you nod ; you do not mind the play. 
beers Master, for my hand, Sly. Yes, by saint Anne, do T.. A good matter, 
| Both our inventions meet and jump in one. surely : comes there any more of it ? 
| Luc. Tell me thine first. Page. My lord, ’t is but begun. 
| Tra. You will be schoolmaster. Sly. ’Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam 
And undertake the teaching of the maid: lady ; would ’t were done ! 
That ’s yom device. ue ‘ ) 
Fae It is: may it be done ? SCENE II.—The Same. Before Horrensto’s House. 
Tin. Not possible ; for who shall bear your part, Enter Petrucuio and Grumio, 
| Aud be in Padua, here, Vincentio’s Son ; Pet, Verona, for a while I take my leave, 
Keep house, and ply his book ; welcome his friends: |'To sec my friends in Padua ; but, of all, 
Visit his countrymen, and banquet them ? My best beloved and approved friend, 
| Luc. Basta; content thee ; for I have it full. Hortensio ; and, I trow, this is his house.— 
We have not yet been seen in any house, Here, sirrah Grumio! knoek, I say. 
Nor can we be distinguish’d by our faces, Gru. Knock, sir! whom should I knock? is there 
Yor man, or master : then, it follows thus ; any man has rebused your worship ? 
Thou shalt be master, Tranio, in my stead, Pet. Villain, I say, knock me here soundly, 
Keep house, and port, and servants, as I should. Gru. Knock you here, sir? why, sir, what am _I, sir, 
| 1 will some other be; some Florentine, that I should knock you here, sir ? 
Some Neapolitan, or meaner man of Pisa. Pet. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate ; 
T is hateh’d, and shall be so :—Tranio. at onee * | And rap me well, or I 711 knock your knave’s pate. 
| Unease thee ; take my colour’d hat and cloak : Gru. My master is grown quarrelsome—lI should 
When Biondello comes, he waits on thee, knock you first, 
Bui T will charm him first to keep his tongue. And then I know after who comes by the worst. 
| _ Tra. So had you need. [They exchange habits.| Pet. Will it not be? 
Be brief, then, sir,? sith it your pleasure is, ’Faith, sirrah, an youll not knock, I 711 wring it: 
And I am tied to be obedient - I’ll try how you can sol, fa, and sing it. 
(For so your father chare’d me at our parting ; [He wrings Grumio by the ears 
} Quoted as it stands in Lily’s Grammar, and not asin-'Terence. 2 Agenor had: inf.e. 3In brief, sir: inf. e. 4 wounded: in f..e, 
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Gru. Help, masters, help! my master is mad. 
Pet. Now, knock when | bid you: sirrah! villain ! 
[Grumtio falls down. 
Enter HorTEnsio. 

Hor. How now! what’s the matter ?—My old friend 
Grumio, and my good friend Petruchio !—How do you 
all at Verona? 

Pet. Signior Hortensio, come you to part the fray? 
Con tutto il core ben trovato, may I say. 

Hor. Alla nostra casa ben venuto, molto honorato 

signior mio Petruchio. 
Rise, Grumio, rise: we will compound this quarrel. 

Gru. [Rising.1] Nay, ’tis no matter, sir, what he 
‘leges in Latin —If this be not a lawful cause for me 
to leave his service,—Look you, sir—he bid me knock 
him, and rap him soundly, sir: 

Well, was it fit for a servant to use his master so; 
Being, perhaps, (for aught I see) two and thirty,—a 
pip mo ?? 

Whom, ’would to God, I had well knoek’d at first, 
Then had not Grumio come by the worst. 

Pet. A senseless villain !—Good Hortensio, 
I bade the raseal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. 

Gru. Knock at the gate?—O heavens! Spake you 
not these words plain,—“ Sirrah, knock me here; rap 
me here, knock me well§ and knock me soundly ?” 
And come you now with knocking at the gate? 

Pet. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, I advise you. 

Hor. Petruehio, patience: I am Grumio’s pledge. 

Why this? a heavy chance ’twixt him and you; 
Your ancient, trusty, pleasant servant Grumio. 
And tell me now, sweet friénd, what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua, here, from old Verona? 

Pet. Such wind as scatters young men through the 

world, P 
To seek their fortunes farther than at home, 
Where small experience grows. But in a few, 
Signior Hortensio, thus it stands with me: 
Antonio, my father, is deceas’d, 
And | have thrust myself into this maze, 
Haply to wive, and thrive, as best I may. 
Crowns in my purse I have, and goods at home, 
And so am come abroad to see the world. 

Hor. Petruchio, shall I then come roundly to thee, 

And wish thee to a shrewd ill-favour’d wife? 
Thou ’dst thank me but a little for my .counsel ; 
And yet Ill promise thee she shall be rich, 

And very rich :—but thou ’rt too much my friend, 
And I?ll not wish thee to her. 

Pet. Signior Hortensio, ’twixt such friends as we 
Few words suffice ; and therefore, if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio’s wife, 

(As wealth is burthen of my wooing dance) 
Ye she as foul as was Florentius’ love,° 

As old as Sybil, and as curst and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xantippe, or even worse, 

She moves me not, or not removes, at least, 
Affection’s edge in me. Were she as rough 
As are the swelling Adriatic seas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Gru. Nay, look you, sir, he tells you flatly what his 
mind is: why, give him gold enough and marry him 
to a puppet, or an aglet-baby*; or an old trot with ne’er 
a tooth in her head, though she have as many diseases 
as two and fifty horses. Why, nothing comes amiss, 
so money comes withal. 


1Notinf.e. ?out: inf,e. 
was often shaped like a human form. 


3 The story is in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 


Hor. Petruchio, since we are stepp’d thus far in, 
I will continue that I broach’d in jest. 
I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 
With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous ; 
Brought up, as best becomes a gentlewoman : 
Her only fault, and that is faults enough, 
Is, that she is intolerably curst, 
And shrewd, and froward; so beyond all measure, 
That, were my state far worser than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. — 
Pet. Hortensio, peace! thou know’st not 
effect — 
Tell me her father’s name, and ’t is enough, 
For I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in Autumn crack. 
Hor. Her father is Baptista Minola, 
An affable and courteous gentleman: 
Her name is Katharina Minola, 
Renown’d in Padua for her scolding tongue. 

Pet. I know her father, though I know not her, 
And he knew my deceased father well. 

I will not sleep, Hortensio, till I see her ; 
And therefore let me be.thus bold with you, 
To give you over at this first encounter, 
Unless you will accompany me thither. 

Gru. I pray you, sir, let him go while the humour 
lasts. O’ my word, an she knew him as well as I do, 
she would think scolding would do little good upon 
him. She may, perhaps, call him half a score knaves 
or so; why, that’s nothing: an he begin once, he ’ll 
rail in his rope-tricks. [711 tell you what, sir,—an she 
stand him but a little, he will throw a figure in her 
face, and so disfigure her with it, that she shall have 
no more eyes to see withal than a cat. You know 
him not, sir. 

Hor. Tarry, Petruchio, I must go with thee, 

For in Baptista’s keep my treasure is: 

He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 

His youngest daughter, beautiful Bianca, 

And her withholds from me, and other more 

Suitors to her, and rivals in my love ; 

Supposing it a thing impossible, 

For those defects I have before rehears’d, 

That ever Katharina will be woo’d : 

Therefore this order hath Baptista ta’en, 

That none shall have access unto Bianea, 

Till Katharine the curst have got a husband. 
Gru. Katharine the curst ! 

A title for a maid of all titles the worst. 

Hor. Now shall my friend Petruchio do me grace, 

And offer me, disguis’d in sober robes, 

To old Baptista, as a schoolmaster 

Well seen in music, to instruct Bianca ; 
That so I may by this device, at least 
Have leave and leisure to make love to her, 
And unsuspected court her by herself. 

Enter Gremio, and Lucentio disguised, with books 

under his arm, 

Gru. Here’s no knavery? See, to beguile the old 
folks, how the young folks lay their heads together ! 
Master, master, look about you: who goes there? ha! 

Hor. Peace, Grumio; ’t is the rival of my love. 
Petruchio, stand by a while. 

Gru. A proper stripling, and an amorous ! 

[They retire. 

Gre. O! very well; I have perus’d the note. 

Hark you, sir; Ill have them very fairly bound: 
All books of love, see that at any hand, 


gold’s 
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And see you read no other lectures to her. 

You understand me.—Over and beside 

Signior Baptista’s liberality, 

[’ll mend it with a largess—Take your papers, too, 

And let me have them very well perfum’d, 

For she is sweeter than perfume itself, 

To whom they go.1_ What will you read to her ? 
we. Whate’er I read to her, Ill plead for you, 

As for my patron; stand you so assur’d, 

As firmly as yourself were still in place : 

Yea, and perhaps with more successful words 

Than you, unless you were a scholar, sir. 

Gre. O, this learning, what a thing it is! 

Gru. O, this woodcock, what an ass it is! 

Pet.. Peace, sirrah ! 

Hor. Grumio, mum !— [Coming forward.] —God 

save you, signior Gremio ! 

Gre. And you are well met, signior Hortensio. 
Trow you, whither I am going ?—To Baptista Minola. 
I promis’d to inquire carefully 
About a master for the fair Bianca: 

And, by good fortune, I have lighted well 

On this young man: for learning and behaviour, 
Fit for her tun; well read in poetry, 

And other books,—good ones, I warrant ye. 

Hor. ’T is well: and I have met a gentleman 
Hath promis’d me to help me to another, 
A fine musician to instruct our mistress : 
So shall I no whit be behind in duty 
To fair Bianca, so belov’d of me. 

Gre. Belov’d of me, and that my deeds 

Gru. And that his bags shall prove. 

Hor. Gremio, ’t is now no time to vent our love. 
Listen to me, and if you speak me fair, 

Ill tell you news indifferent good for either. 

Here is a gentleman, whom by chance [| met, 

Upon agreement from us to his liking, 

Will undertake to woo eurst Katharine ; 

Yea, and to marry her, if her dowry please. 
Gre. So said, so done, is well.— 

Hortensio, have you told him all her faults ? 

Pet ol know, she is an irksome, brawling scold : 
If that be all, masters, I hear no harm. 

Gre. No, say’st me 80, friend? What countryman ? 

Pet. Born in Verona, old Antonio’s son: 

My father dead, my fortune lives for me ; 
And I do hope good days, and long, to see, 

Gre. O! sir, such a life with such a wife were strange ; 
But if you have a stomach, to’t 0’ God’s name: 

You shall have me assisting you in all, 
But will you woo this wild eat? 

Pet. Will I live? 

Gru. Will he woo her ? ay, or I’1] hang her. 

Pet. Why came I hither, but to that intent ? 

Think ‘you, a little din can daunt mine ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have T not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clang? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half so great a blow to hear, 

As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 

Tush! tush! fear boys with bugs?, 

Gru. 

Gre. Hortensio, hark, 

This gentleman is happily arriv’d, 


shall prove. 


For he fears none. 


1 go to: in folio, 


2 This word was formerly synonymous wita terrors, like our bug-bears, 


My mind presumes, for his own good, and ours’. 
Hor. I promis’d we would be contributors, 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatsoe’er. 

Gre. And so we will, provided that he win her. 
Gru. I would, I were as sure of a good dinner. 
Enter Tranto, bravely apparelled ; and Bronpetto, 
Tra. Gentlemen, God save you! If I may be bold, 

Tell me, I beseech you, which is the readiest way 

To the house of signior Baptista Minola ? 

. Bion. He that has the two fair daughters :—is’t he 
you mean? 
Tra. Even he, Biondello. 
Gre. Hark you, sir: you mean not her to— 
Tra. Perhaps, him and her, sir: what have you 
to do? 
Pet. Not her that chides, sir, at any hand, I pray. 
Tra. I love no chiders, sir.—Biondello, let ’s away. 
Luc. Well begun, Tranio. [ Aside. 
Hor. Sir, a word ere you go. 

Are you a suitor to the maid you talk of, yea, or no? 
Tra. An if I be, sir, is it any offence? 

Gre. No; if without more words you will get you 
hence. 
Tra. Why, sir. I pray, are not the streets as free 

For me, as for you? 

Gre. But so is not she. 
Tra. For what reason, I beseech you ? 
Gre. For this reason, if you ’Il know, 

That she’s the choice love of signior Gremio, 

Hor. That she’s the chosen of signior Hortensio, 
Tra. Softly, my masters! if you be gentlemen, 

Do me this right; hear me with patience, 

Baptista is a noble gentleman, 

To whom my father is not all unknown ; 

And were his daughter fairer than she is, 

She may more suitors have, and me for one. 

Fair Leda’s daughter had a thousand ‘wooers ; 

Then, well one more may fair Bianca have, 

And so she shall. Lucentio shall make one, 

Though Paris came in hope to speed alone. 
Gre. What! this gentleman will out-talk us all. 
Luc. Sir, give him head: I know, he "Il prove a 

jade. 

Pet. Hortensio, to what end are all these words? 
Hor. Sir, let me be so bold as ask you, 

Did you yet ever see Baptista’s daughter? 

Tra. No, sir; but hear I do, that he hath two, 

The one as famous for a scolding tongue, 

As is the other for beauteous modesty. 

Pet. Sir, sir, the first ’s for me; let her go by. 

Gre. Yea, leave that labour to great Hercules, 
And let it be more than Aleides’ twelve. 

Pet. Sir, understand you this of me: insooth, 

The youngest daughter, whom you hearken for, 

Her father keeps from all access of suitors, 

And will not promise her to any man, 

Until the elder sister first be wed ; 

The younger then is free, and not before. 

Tra. If it be so, sir, that you are the man 

Must stead us all, and me among the rest ; 

And if you break the ice, and do this feat*, 

Achieve the elder, set the younger free 

For our aecess, whose hap shall be to have her 

Will not so graceless be to be ingerate. 

‘Hor. Sir, you say well, and well you do conceive i 

And since you do profess to be a suitor, 

You must, as we do, gratify this gentleman, 

To whom we all rest generally beholding, 

Trz Sir, I shall not be slack: in sign whereof, 


S yours: inf.e. 4seek: inf. 6. 
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Please ye we may contrive’ this afternoon, 
And quaff carouses to our mistress’ health: 
And do as adversaries do in law, 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
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Gru. Bion: O, execllent motion! Fellows, let’s 
begone. 


Hor. The motion’s good indeed, and be it so— 
Petruchio, I shall be your ben venuto. [ Exeunt. 


AGT IL: | 


SCENE I.—The Same. A Room in Barrista’s House. 
Enter KaruHarina and Branca. 
Bian. Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong yourself 

To make a bondmaid, and a slave of me: 

That I disdain; but for these other gards?, 

Unbind my hands, Ill put them off myself, 

Yea, all my raiment, to my petticoat ; 

Or what ie will command me will I do, 

So well I know my duty to my elders. 

Kath. Of all thy suitors, here I charge thee, tell 

Whom thou lov’st best: sce thou dissemble not. 

Bian. Believe me, sister, of all the men alive, 

I never yet beheld that special face 

Which I could fancy more than any other. 

Kath. Minion, thou liest. Is ’t not*Hortensio ? 
Bian. If you affeet him, sister, here I swear, 

Ill plead for you myself, but you shall have him. 
Kath. O! then, belike, you faney riches more: 

You will have Gremio to keep you fair. 

Bian. Is it for him you do envy me so? 

Nay then, you jest; and now I well pereeive, 

You have but jested with me all this while. 

I pr’ythee, sister Kate, untie my hands. [her. 
Kath. If that be jest, then all the rest was so. [Strikes | 

Enter Baptista, 
Bap. Why, how now, dame! whence grows this in- 
solence? 

Bianea, stand aside :—poor girl ! she weeps — 

Go ply thy needle; meddle not with her.— 

For shame, thou hilding® of a devilish spirit, 

Why dost thou wrong her that did ne’er wrong thee ? 

When did she cross thee with a bitter word ? 

Kath. Her silence flouts me, and Ill be reveng’d. 
[Flies after Branca. 
Bap. {Holding her.t] What! in my sight ?—Bianca, 
get thee in. [Exit Branca. 
Kath. What ! will you not suffer me? Nay, now I see, 
She is your treasure, she must have a husband; 

I must dance barefoot on her wedding-day, 

And for your love to her lead apes in hell. 

Talk not to me: I will go sit and weep, 

Till I can find occasion of revenge. [Exit Karuarina. 
Bap. Was ever Bene am thus grieved as I? 

But who comes here ? 

Enter Gremio, with Lucentio in a mean habit ; Petru- 
cio, with Horrensio as a Musician ; and TRAanto, | 
with BionDELLO bearing a lute and books. 
Gre. Good-morrow, neighbour Baptista. 
Bap. Good-morrow, neighbour Ghana 

you, gentlemen ! 

Pet. And you, goodsir. Pray, have you not adaughter, 

Call’d Katharina, fair, and virtuous ? 

Bap. I have a daughter, s sir, eall’d Katharina. 
Gre. You are too blunt : go to it orderly. 
Pet. Youwrong me, signiorGremio: give me leave — 

Lama gentleman of Verona, sir, 

That, hearing of her beauty, and her wit, 

Her affability, and bashful modesty, 


God save 


1 The Latin contero, pass or spend. 
means stand back, 


2 goods: in f. e. 


3 Low wretch. 


Her woman’s® qualities, and mild behaviour, 

Am bold to show myself a forward guest 

Within your house, to make mine eye the witness 

Of that report which I so oft have heard. 

And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 

I do ‘present you with a man of mine, 

[Pr esenting HorTEnsIo. 

Cunning in music, and the mathematics, 

To instruct her fully i in those sciences, 

Whereof, I know, she is not ignorant. 

Accept of him, or else you do me wrong: 

His name is Licio, born in Mantua. 

Bap. You’re welcome, sir, and he, for your good sake. 

But for my daughter Katharine, this I know, 

She is not for your turn; the more my erief. 

Pet. I see, you do not mean to part with her, 

Or else you like not of my company. 

Bap. Mistake me not; I speak but as I find. 

Whence are you, sir? what may I eall your name? 
Pet. Petruchio is my name, Antonio’s son ; 

A man well known throughout all Italy. 
Bap. I know him well; you are welcome for his sake. 
Gre. Saving your tale, Petruchio, I pray, 

Let us, that are poor petitioners, speak too. 


Backare® : you are marvellous forward. 
Pet. O! pardon me, signior Gremio: I would fain 
be doing. 
Gre. I doubt it not, sir; but you will curse your 
wooing.— 


Neighbour, this is a gift very grateful, I am sure of it. 
To express the like kindness myself, that have been 
more kindly beholding to you than any, I freely give 
unto you this young scholar, [Presenting Lucrntio] 
that hath been long studying at Rheims; as cunning 
in Greek, Latin, and other languages, as the other in 
music and mathematics. His name is Cambio; pray 
accept his service. 

Bap. A thousand thanks, signior Gremio: welcome, 
good Cambio.—But, gentle sir , [To Tranio,] methinks, 
you walk like a stranger: may I be so bold to know 
the cause of your coming? 

Tra. Pardon me, sir, the boldness is mine own, 
That, being a stranger’ in this city here, 

Do ma ke myself a suitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianea, fair, and virtuous. 

Nor is your firm resolve unknown to me, 

In the preferment of the eldest sister. 
This liberty is all that I request,— 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 

I may have welcome ’mongst the rest that woo, 
And free access and favour as the rest: 

And, toward the education of your daughters, 

I here bestow a simple instrument, 

And this small packet of Greek and Latin books : 
If you accept them, then their worth is great. 

Bap. Lucentio is your name ? -of whence, I pray? 

Tra. Of Pisa, sir; son to Vincentio. 

Bap. A mighty man of Pisa: by report 
I know him well. You are very welcome, sir.-— 


4Notinf.e. 5 wondrous: inf, e. 6A word often used; it 
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Take you [Jo Hor.] the lute, and you [To Luc.] the 
set of books ; 
“You shall go sce your pupils presently, 
Holla, within ! 
Enter a Servant. 
Sirrah, lead these gentlemen 
To my daughters ; and tell them both, 
These are their tutors: bid them use them well. 
[Exu Servant, with Hortensio, LucENTIO, 
and BIonDELLO. 
We will go walk a little in the orchard, 
And then to dinner, You are passing welcome. 
And so I pray you all to think yourselves, 
Pet. Signior Baptista, my business asketh haste, 
And every day I cannot come to woo!. 
You knew my father well, and in him, me, 
Left solely heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have better’d rather than decreas’d : 
Then, tell me,—if I get your daughter’s love, 
What dowry shall I have with her to wife ? 
Bap. After my death, the one half of my lands, 
And in possession twenty thousand crowns. 
Pet. And, for that dowry, 1’ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survive me, 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever. 
Let specialities be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 
Bap. Ay, when the special thing is well obtain’d 
That is, her love; for that is all in all. 
Pet. Why, that is nothing ; for I tell you, father, 
I am as peremptory, as she proud-minded ; 
And where two raging fires meet together, 
They do consume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all ; 
So I to her, and so she yields to me, 
For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 
Bap. Well may’st thou woo, and happy be thy speed ! 
But be thou arm’d for some unhappy words. 
Pet. Ay, to the proof ; as mountains are for winds, 
That shake not, though they blow perpetually. 
Re-enter Horrensio, with his head broken. 
Bap. How now, my friend ! why dost thou look so pale ? 
ffor. For fear, I promise you, if I look pale. 
Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good musician ? 
Hor. 1 think, she ’ll sooner prove a soldier : 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes, 
Bap. Why, then thou canst not break her to the lute ? 
Hor, Why no, for she hath broke the lute to me. 
I did but tell her she mistook her frets, 
And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering, 
When, with a most impatient, dévilish spirit, [them :”? 
“Frets, call you these >” quoth she: “I’ll-fume with 
And with that word she struck me on the head, 
And through the instrument my pate made way ; 
And there I stood amazed for a while, 
As on a pillory looking through the lute, 
While she did call me raseal fiddler, 
And twangling Jack, with twenty such vile terms, 
As she had studied to misuse me so. 
Pet. Now, by the world, it is a lusty wench ! 
I love her ten times more than e’er I did: 
O, how I long to have some chat with her ! 
Bap. Well, go with me, and be not so discomfited : 
Proceed in patience with my younger daughter ; 
She ’s apt to learn, and thankful for good turns — 
Signior Petruchio, will you go with us, 
Or shall I send my daughter Kate to you ? 
Pet. I pray you do; I will'attend her here, 


) 


The burthen, says Knight, of an old ballad entitled “The Ingenious Braggadocio.” 


[Exeunt Baptista, GREmio, Tranto, and Hortensto, 
And woo her with some spirit when she comes. 
Say, that she rail; why, then I’ll tell her plain, 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale: 
Say, that she frown; I’ll say, she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash’d with dew : 
Say, she be mute, and -will not speak a word : 
Then I ’l1 commend her volubility, 
And say, she uttereth piercing eloquence : 
If she do bid me pack, I’ll give her thanks, 
As though she bid me stay by her a week : 
If she deny to wed, I'll crave the day 
When I shall ask the banns, and when be married.— 
But here she comes ; and now, Petruchio, speak. 
Enter KaTHarina. 
Good-morrow, Kate, for that’s your name, I hear. 
Kath. Well have you heard, but something hard of 
hearing : 
They call me Katharine that do talk of me. 
Pet. You lie, in faith; for you are call’d plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst ; 
But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom ; 
Kate of Kate-Hall, my super-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all cates: and therefore, Kate, 
Take this of me, Kate of my consolation :— 
Hearing thy mildness prais’d in every town, 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded, 
Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs, 
Myself am mov’d to woo thee for my wife. 
Kath. Mov’d! in good time: let him that mov’d 
you hither, 
temove you hence. I knew you at the first, 
You were a moveable. 


Pet. Why, what ’s a moveable ? 
Kath. A joint-stool. 
Pet. Thou hast hit it: come, sit on me. 


Kath. Asses are made to bear, and so are you. 
Pet. Women are made to bear, and so are you. 
Kath. No such jade to bear you,” if me you mean. 
Pet. Alas, good Kate! I will not burden thee ; 
For, knowing thee to be but young and light,— 
Kath. Too light for such a swain as you to catch, 
And yet as heavy as my weight should be. 
Pet, Should be? should buz. 
Kath. Well ta’en, and like a buzzard. 
Pet..O, slow-wing’d turtle! shall a buzzard take 
thee ? 
Kath. Ay, for a turtle, as he takes a buzzard. 
Pet. Come, come, you wasp; i’ faith, you are too 
angry. 
Kath. If 1 be waspish, best beware my sting. 
Pet. My remedy is, then, to pluck it out. 
Kath. Ay, if the fool could find out where it lies. 
Pet. Who knows not where a wasp does wear his 


sting ? 
In his tail. 
Kath. In his tongue. 


Pet. Whose tongue ? 
Kath. Yours, if you talk of tails; and so farewell. 
Pet. What! with my tongue in your tail ? nay, come 
again : 

Good Kate, Iam a gentleman. 
Kath. That I’ll try. [Striking him. 
Pet. I swear I’ll cuff you, if you strike again. 
Kath. So may you lose your arms: 

If you strike me you are no gentleman, 

And‘if no gentleman, why, then no arms. 
Pet. A herald, Kate? O! put me in thy books. 


Kath. What is your crest ? a coxcomb ? 


2 No such jade as you: inf. e. 
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Pet. A combless cock, so Kate will be my hen. 
Kath, No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven. 
Pet. Nay, come, Kate, come ; 
sour. 

it is my fashion when I see a erab. 


Kath. 


Pet. Father, ’t is thus :—yourself and all the world, 
That talk’d of her, have talk’d amiss of her. 


you must not look so|If she be curst, it is for policy, 


For she’s not re oward, but modest as the dove ; 


She is not hot, but temperate as the moon ;?- 


Pet. Why, here ’s no crab, and therefore look not sour. | For patience she will prove a second Grissel, 


Kath. There is, there 
Pet. Then show it me 
Kath. Had I a glass I would. 

Pet. What, you mean my face ? 

Kath. Well aim’d of such a young one. 
Pet. Now, by Saint George, I am too young for you. 


is. 


Kath. Yet you are wither’d. 

Pet. ’T is with cares. 

Kath. I care not. 

Pet. Nay, hear you, Kate: in sooth, you ’scape not 
SO, [Holding her.* 


Kath. I chafe you, if I tarry: let me go. 

Pet. No, not a whit: I find you passing gentle. 
*T was told me, you were rough, and coy, and sullen. 
And now I find report a very liar; . 
For thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous, 
But slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers. 
Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look askance, 
Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will ; 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk; 
But thou with mildness entertain’st thy vrooer 8, 
With gentle conference, soft and affable. 
Why does the world report that Kate doth limp ? 


O, slanderous world! Kate, like the hazel-twig, 

Is straight, and slender; and as brown in hue 

As hazel nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. 

O! let me see thee walk: thou dost not halt. 

Kath. Go, fool, and whom thou keep’st command. 
Pet. Did ever Dian so becomé’a grove 

As Kate this chamber with her princely gait! ? 

O! be thou Dian, and let her be Kate, 

And then let Kate be chaste, and Dian sportful. 
Kath. Where did you study all this goodly speech ? 
Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 

Kath. A witty mother ! witless else her son. 

Pet. Am I not wise ? 

Kath. Yes; keep you warm. 

Pet. Marry, so I mean, sweet Katharine, in thy bed. 

And therefore, setting all this chat aside, 

Thus in plain terms :—your father hath consented 

That you shall be my wife; your dowry ’greed on, 

And, will you, nill you, [ will marry you. 

Now, Kate, I am a husband for your turn ; 

For, BY this light, whereby I see thy beauty, 


Thy beauty that doth make me hike thee well, 
Thou must be married to no man but me: 
For I am he, am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable, as other household Kates. 
Here comes your father: never make denial ; 
I must and will have Katharine to my wife. 
Re-enter Baptista, Gremio, and TRranto. 
Bap. Now, signior Petruchio, how speed you with 
my daughter ? 
Pet. How but well, sir? how but well ? 
It were impossible I should speed amiss. 
Bap. Why, how now, daughter Katharine! in your 
dumps? 
Kath. Call you me, daughter? now, I promise you, 
You have show’d a tender f fatherly regard, 
To wish me wed to one half lunatie: 
A mad-cap ruffian, and a swearing J ack, 
That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 


tNot mf.e 2mom: in f. e. 


3 A proverbial phrase, worth a world to see. 


And Roman Luerece for her chastity ; 
And to conclude,—we have ’greed so well together, 
ee upon Sunday i is the wedding-day. 
Kath. 111 see thee hang’d on Sunday first. 
Gre. Hark, Petruchio: she “says, she ’ll see thee 
hang’d first. 
Tra. Is this your speeding ? nay then, 
pact. 
Pet. Be patient, gentlemen ; I choose her for myself 
If she and I bé pleas’d, what ’s that to you ? 
Tis bargain’d ’twixt us twain, being alone, 
That she shall still be eurst in company. 
I tell you, ’tis imeredible to believe 
How much she loves me. O, the kindest Kate ! 
She hung about my neck, and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath, 
That in a twink she won me to her love. 
O! you are novices: ’tis a world to see,? 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock* wretch can make the curstest shrew, — 
Give me thy hand, Kate: I will unto Venice, 
To buy apparel ’ gainst the wedding-day.— 
Provide the feast, father, and bid the guests ; 
I will be sure! my Kathari ine shall be fine. 
Bap. 1 know not what to say; but give me your 
hands : 
God send you joy! Petruchio, ’t is a match. 
Gre. Tra. Amen, say we: we will be witnesses. 
Pet. Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu. 
I will to Venice ; Sunday comes apace. 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array ; 
And, kiss me, Kate, we will be married o’ Sunday. 
[ Exeunt Perrucuto and KaTHarine, severally. 
Gre. Was ever match clapp’d up so suddenly ‘ ? 
Bap. Faith, gentlemen, now I play a merchant’s part, 
And venture madly on a desperate mart. 
Tra. ’T was a commodity lay fretting by you: 
’T will bring you gain, or perish on the seas. 
Bap. The gain I seek is quiet in the match. 
Gre. Nordoubt but he hath got a quiet catch — 
But now, Baptista, to your younger daughter. 
Now is the day we long have looked for: 
I am your neighbour, and was suitor first. 
Tra. And I am one, that love Bianca more 
Than words can witness, or your thoughts can guess. 
Gre. Youngling, thou canst not love so dear as I. 
Tra. Grey-beard, thy love doth freeze. 
Gre. But thine doth fry. 
Skipper, stand back: ’tis age, that nourisheth. 
Tra. But youth, in ladies’ eyes, that flourisheth. 
Bap. Content you, gentlemen; Ill compound this 
strife : 
’T is deeds must win the prize; and he, of both, 
That can assure my daughter greatest dower, 
Shall have my Bianca’s love.— 
Say, signior Gremio, what can you assure her ? 
Gre. First, as you know, my house within the city 
Is richly fur nished with plate and gold: 
Basons, and ewers, to lave her dainty hands ; 
My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry : 
In ivory coffers I have stuff’?d my crowns ; 
In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 


good night our 


4 Cowardly, 
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Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needle-work, 
Pewter and brass, and all things that belong 
To house, or housekeeping: then, at my farm, 
I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 

Six score fat oxen standing in my stalls, 

And all things answerable to this portion. 
Myself am struck in years, I must confess ; 
And if I die to-morrow this is hers, 

If whilst I live she will be only mine. 

Tra. That “only” came well in.—Sir, list to me : 

I am my father’s Shain and only son : 

If I may have your daughter to my wife, 

Ill leave her houses three or four as good, 
Within rich Pisa walls, as any one 

Old signior Gremio has in Padua ; 

Besides two thousand ducats by the year 

Of fruitful land, all which shall be her jointure. 
What, have I pineh’ d you, signior Gremio ? 

Gre. Two thousand ducats by the year of land ! 
My land amounts not to so much in all: 

That she shall have ; besides an argosy, 
That now is lying in Marseilles’ road.— 
What, have I chok’d you with an argosy ? 

Tra. Gremio, ’t is known, my father hath no less 
Than three great argosies, besides two galliasses, 
And twelve tight galleys: these I will assure her, 
And twice as much, whate? er thou offer’st next. 

Gre. Nay, I have offer’d all, I have no more: 

And she can have no more than all I have :— | 


If you like me, she shall have me and mine. 
Tra. Why : then, the maid is mine from all the world, 
By your firm promise : Gremio is out-vied. 
Bap. I must confess your offer is the best ; 
And, let your father make her the assurance, 
She is your own; else, you must pardon me: 
If you should die before him, where ’s her dower ? 
va. That’s but a cavil: he is old, I young. 
Gre. And may not young men die, ‘as well as old? 
Bap. Well, gentlemen, 
I am thus resolv? d.—On Sunday next, you know, 
My daughter Katharine is to be married: 
Now, on the Sunday following shall Bianca 


| Be bride to you, if you make this assurance ; 


If not, to signior Gremio: 

And so I take my leave, and thank you both. [ Exit 
Gre. Adieu, good neighbour. Now I fear thee not 

Sirrah, young gamester, your father were a fool 

To give thee all, and, in his waning age, 

Set foot under thy table. Tut, a toy! 

An old Italian fox is not so kind, my boy. | Exit. 
Tra. A vengeance on your er afty wither’d hide ! ! 

Yet I have faced it with a card of ten. 

’T is in my head to do my master good :— 

I see no reason, but suppos’d Lucentio 

Must get a father, eall’d—supposed Vincentio ; 

And that’s a wonder : fathers, commonly, 

Do get their children; but in this case of winning,? 

A child shall get a sire, if I fail not of my cunning. 


[Evit. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Room in Barrista’s House. 


Enter LucEnTIOo, Hortensio, and Branca. 


Luc. Fiddler, forbear : you grow too forward, sir. 
Have you so soon forgot the entertainment 
Her sister Katharine welcom’d you withal ? 

Hor, Tut, wrangling pedant! I avouch, this is* 
The patroness of heavenly har mony : 
Then, give me leave to have prerogative ; 


1 be 


Bian. Construe them. 

Luc. Hac tbat, as I told you before,—Simois, I am 
Lucentio,—hic est, son unto Vincentio of Pisa, —sSigeia 
tellus, disguised thus to get your love -—Hic steterat, 
and that Lucentio that comes a wooing,—Priami, is 
my man Tranio, regia, bearing my port,—celsa senis, 
that we might beguile the old pantaloon. 

Hor. [Returning.| Madam, my instrument’s in tune. 

Bian. Let’s hear.— [Hortensio plays. 


And when i in music we have spent an hour, 
Your lecture shall have leisure for as oa 
Luc. Preposterous ass, that never read so far 
To know the cause why musi¢c was ordain’d ! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies, or his usual pain? 
Then, give me leave to read Philosophy, 
And while I pause serve in your harmony. 
Hor. Sirrah, I will not bear these braves of thine. 
Bian. Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong 
To strive for that which resteth in my choice. 
I am no breeching scholar in the schools: 
I’ll not be tied to hours, nor ’pointed times, 
But learn my lessons as I please myself. 
And, to cut off all strife, here sit we down:— 
Take you your instrument, play you the whiles ; 
His lecture will be done, ere you have tun’d. 
Hor. Youll leave his lecture when I am in tune? 
[HorTEnsIo retires. 
Luc. That will be never:—tune your instrument. 
Bian. Where left we last ? 
Tuc. Here, madam: 
Hac tbat Simois ; hic est Sigeia tellus ; 
Hic steterat Pri wamt regia “celsa sents. 


O fie! the treble jars. 

Luc. Spit in the hole, man, and tune again. 

Bian. Now let me see if J can construe it: Hac ibat 
Simois, I know you not ;—hic est Sigeia tellus, I trust 
you not ;—Hic steterat Pri cami, take “heed he hear us 
not ;—regia, presume not ;—celsa sents, despair not. 

Hor. Madam, ’t is now in tune. 

Tuc. All but the base. 

Hor. The base is right; ’tis the base knave that jars, 
How fiery and forward our pedant is! 

Now, for my life, the knave doth court my love: 
Pedascule, 1’l1,watch you better yet. [ Aside.* 

Bian. In time I may believe, yet I mistrust. 

Luc. Mistrust it not; for, sure, Aacides 
Was Ajax, call’d so from his grandfather. 

Bian. I must believe my master; else, I promise you, 
I should be arguing still upon that doubt : 

But let it rest Now, Licio; to you.— 
Good masters, take it not unkindly, pray, 
That I have been thus pleasant w ith you both. 
Hor. [To Lucentio.] You may go walk, and give 
me leave awhile: 
My lessons make no music in three parts. [ wait, 
Luc. Are you so formal, sir? [Aszde.] Well, I must 
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And watch withal; for, but I be deceiv’d, 
Our fine musician groweth amorous. 
Hor. Madam, before you touch the instrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I must begin with rudiments of art ; 
To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade: 
And there it is in writing fairly drawn. 
Bian, Why, I am past my gamut long ago. 
Hor. Yet read the gamut of Hortensio. 
Bian. [Reads.| Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortensio’s passion ; 
B mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affection : 
D sol re, one cliff, two notes have T: 
E la mi, show pity, or I die. 
Call you this gamut? tut! I like it not: 
ld fashions please me best; I am not so nice, 
To change true rules for new inventions. 
Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Mistress, your father prays you leave your 
books, 
And help to dress your sister’s chamber up : 
You know, to-morrow is the wedding-day. 
Bian. Farewell, sweet masters, both: I must be 
gone. [Exeunt Branca and Servant. 
Luc. ’Faith, mistress, then I have no cause to stay. 
[ Exit. 
Hor. But Ihave cause topry into this pedant : 
Methinks, he looks as though he were in lovee— 
Yet if thy thoughts, Bianca, be so humble, 
To cast thy wandering eyes on every stale, 
Seize thee that list: if once I find thee ranging, 
Hortensio will be quit with thee by changing. [Evit. 


SCENE II.—The Same. Before Baprista’s House. 
Enter Baptista, Gremio, TRanio, KATHARINA, 
Branca, Lucentio, and Attendants. 

Bap. Signior Lucentio, this is the pointed day 
That Katharine and Petruchio should be married, 
And yet we hear not of our son-in-law. 

What will be said? what mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the priest attends 
To speak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 
What says Lucentio to this shame of ours? 

Kath. No shame but mine : I must, forsooth, be fore’d 
To give my hand, oppos’d against my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudesby, full of spleen ; 

Who woo’d in haste, and means to wed at leisure. 
I told you, I, he was a frantic fool, 

Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour ; 

And to be noted for a merry man, 

He’ll woo a thousand, ’point the day of marriage, 
Make friends, invite, yes, and proclaim the banns; 
Yet never means to wed where he hath woo’d. 
Now must the world point at poor Katharine, 

And say,—“Lo, there is mad Petruchio’s wife, ° 
If it would please him come and marry her.” 

Tra. Patience, good Katharine, and Baptista too. 

Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 
Whatever fortune stays him from his word: 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise ; 
Though he be merry, yet withal he’s honest. 
Kath. Would Katharine had never seen him though ! 
[Exct, weeping, followed by Branca, and others. 

Bap. Go, girl; I eannot blame thee now to weep, 
For such an injury would vex a very saint, 

Much more a shrew of thy impatient humour. 


1 old news, and such news: inf.e. 2 Farcy. 


3 humours of: inf. e. 


Enter BronpEto. 

Bion. Master, master! news, and such old news' as 
you never heard of ! 

Bap. Is it new and old too? how may that be? 
Bion. Why, is it not news to hear of Petruchio’s 
coming ? 

Bap. Is he come? 

Bion. Why, no, sir. 

Bap. What then ? 

Bion, He is coming. 

Bap. When will he be here ? 

Bion. When he stands where I am, and sees you | 
there. 

Tra. But, say, what is thine old news? 

Bion. Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, and 
an old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice turned ; 
a pair of boots that have been candle-cases, one buckled, /- 
another laced; an old rusty sword ta’en out of the | 
town armoury, with a broken hilt, and chapeless ; with | 
two broken points: his horse heaped with an old mothy 
saddle, and stirrups of no kindred: besides, possessed 
with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine ; 
troubled with the lampass, infected with the fashions,? | 
full of wind-galls, sped with ‘spavins, rayed with the 
yellows, past eure of the fives, stark spoiled with the 
staggers, begnawn with the bots ; swayed in the back, 
and shoulder-shotten ; ne’er-legged before, and with a 
half-cheeked bit, and a head stall of sheep’s-leather ; 
which, being restrained to keep him from stumbling, 
hath been often burst, and now repaired with knots: 
one girth six times pierced, and a woman’s crupper of | 
velure, which hath two letters for her name fairly set | 
down in studs, and here and there pieced with pack- 
thread. 

Bap. Who comes with him? 

Bion. O, sir! his lackey, for all the world caparisoned 
|like the horse; with a linen stock on one leg, and a 
| kersey boot-hose on the other, gartered with a red and 
| blue list; an old hat, and “the amours or? forty fancies” 
;pricked in’t for a feather: a monster, a very monster 
in apparel, and not like a Christian footboy, or a gen- | 
tleman’s lackey. | 

Tra. ’T is some odd humour pricks him to this 

fashion ; | 
Yet oftentimes he goes but mean apparell’d. 
| Bap. 1 am glad he is come, howsoe’er he comes. | 
| Bion. Why, sir, he comes not. | 
| Bap. Didst thou not say, he comes ? 
Bion. Who? that Petruchio came ? 
Bap. Ay, that Petruchio came. 
Bion. No, sir; I say, his horse comes, with him on 
his back. 
| Bap. Why, that’s all one. 
Bion. Nay, by St. Jamy, | 
I hold you a penny, 
A horse and a man 
Is more than one, 
And yet not many. 
| Enter Perrucuio and Grumto, strangely apparelled.* 
Pet. Come, where be these gallants? who is at home ? 
Bap. You are welcome, sir. 


Pet. And yet I come not well. | 
Bap. And yet you halt not. | 
Tra. Not so well apparell’d, 


| As I wish you were. 

| .Pet. Were it much® better, I should rush in thus. 
But where is Kate? where is my lovely bride ?— 
How does my father ?—Gentles, methinks you frown: 
; And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
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As if they saw some wondrous monument, 
Some comet, or unusual prodigy ? 

Bap. Why, sir, you know, this is your wedding-day: 
First were we sad, fearing you would not come ; 
Now sadder, that you come so unprovided. 

Fie! doff this habit, shame to your estate, 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival, 

Tra. And tell us what occasion of import 
Hath all so long detain’d you from your wife, 

And sent you hither so unlike yourself? 

Pet. Tedious it were to tell, and harsh to hear: 
Sufficeth, I am come to keep my word, 

Though in some part enforced to digress; . 
Which, at more leisure, I will so excuse 

As you shall well be satisfied withal. 

But, where is Kate? I stay too long from her: 
The morning wears, ’t is time we were at church. 

Tra. See not your bride in these unreverent robes. 
Go to my chamber: put on clothes of mine. 

Pet. Not I, believe me: thus I’1l visit her. 

Bap. But thus, I trust, you will not marry her. 

Pet. Good sooth, even thus; therefore, have done 

with words: 
To me she’s married, not unto my clothes. 
Could I repair what she will wear in me, 
As I can change these poor accoutrements, 
’T were well for Kate, and better for myself. 
But what a fool am I to chat with you, 
When I should bid good-morrow to my bride, 
And seal the title with a loving! kiss ! 

[Exeunt Perrucuio, Grumio, and BronpELLo. 

Tra, He hath some meaning in his mad attire. 

We will persuade him, be it possible, 
To put on better, ere he go to church. 

Bap. 1ll after him, and see the event of this. [Ezit. 

Tra. But, to our love? concerneth us to add 
Her father’s liking ;‘ which to bring to pass, 

As I before imparted to your worship, 

I am to get a man,—whate’er he be, 

It skills not much, we’ll fit him to our turn,— 
And he shall be Vincentio of Pisa, 

And make assurance, here in Padua, 

Of greater sums than I have promised. 

So shall you quietly enjoy your hope, 

And marry sweet Bianea with consent. 

Luc. Were it not that my fellow schoolmaster 

Doth watch Bianca’s steps so narrowly, 
’T were good, methinks, to steal our marriage : 
Which once perform’d, let all the world say no, 
I’ll keep mine own, despite of all the world. 

Tra. That by degrees we mean to look into, 
And watch our vantage in this business. 

We ’ll over-reach the grey-beard, Gremio, 

The narrow-prying father, Minola, 

The quaint musician, amorous Licio ; 

All for my master’s sake, Lucentio. 
Re-enter GREMIO. 

Signior Gremio, came you from the church ? 

Gre, As willingly as e’er I eame from school. 

Tra. Andis the bride, and bridegroom, coming home ? 

Gre. A bridegroom say you? ’t is a groom indeed : 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl shall find. 

Tra. Curster than she? why, ’t is impossible. 

Gre. Why, he’s a devil, a devil, a very fiend. 

Tra. Why, she’s a devil, a devil, the devil’s dam. 

Gre. Tut! she’s a lamb, a dove, a fool to him. 
Ill tell you, sir, Lucentio: when the priest 
Should ask,—if Katharine should be his wife, 


1 lovely : in f. e. 


church.— Knight. 


2 But, sir, to love: inf. e. 


SIt was the custom at the time of the play, for a bride or knitting-cup to be quaffed in 


“Ay, by gogs-wouns,” quoth he; and swore so loud, 

That, all-amaz’d, the priest let fall the book, 

And, as he stoop’d again to take it up, 

This mad-brain’d bridegroom took him such a cuff, 

That down fell priest and book, and book and priest : 

‘Now take them up,” quoth he, “if any list.” | 
Tra. What said the wench when he arose again ? 
Gre. Trembled and shook ; for why, he stamp’d, and 

swore, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 

But after many ceremonies done, 

He calls for wine :—‘‘ A health !”? quoth he; as if 

He had been aboard, carousing to his mates, 

After a storm :—quaff’d off the muscadel, 

And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face ; 

Having no other reason, 

But that his beard grew thin and hungerly, 

And seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking. 

This done, he took the bride about the neck, 

And kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous smack, 

That, at the parting, all the chureh did echo; 

And I, seeing this, came thence for very shame ; 

And after me, I know, the rout is coming: 

Such a mad marriage never was before. 

Hark, hark! I hear the minstrels play. [ Music. 
Enter Petrucuto, Karuarina, Branca, Baptista, 
Hortensio, Grumio, and Train. 

Pet. Gentlemen and friends, 1 thank you for your 
pains. 

I know, you think to dine with me to-day, 

And have prepar’d great store of wedding cheer ; 

But, so it is, my haste doth call me hence, 

And therefore here | mean to take my leave. 
Bap. Is’t possible you will away to-night ? 
Pet. I must away to-day, before night come, 

Make it no wonder : if you knew my business, 

You would entreat me rather go than stay.— 

And, honest company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myself 

To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife : 

Dine with my father, drink a health to me, 

For I must hence ; and farewell to you all. 

Tra. Let us entreat you stay till after dinner. 
Pet. It may not be. 


Gre. Let me entreat you. 
Pet. It cannot be. 

Kath. Let me entreat you. 

Pet. I am content. 

Kath. Are you content to stay ? 


Pet. | am content you shall entreat me stay, 
But yet not stay, entreat me how you can. 
Kath. Now, if you love me, stay. 
Pet. Grumio, my horse ! 
Gru. Ay, sir, they be ready: the oats have eaten 
the horses.. 
Kath, Nay, then, 
Do what thou canst, I will not go to-day; _ 
No, nor to-morrow, not till I please myself. 
The door is open, sir, there lies your way ; 
You may be jogging whiles your boots are green ; 
For me, Ill not be gone, till I pleasé myself— 
’T is like youll prove a jolly surly groom, 
That take it on you at the first so roundly. 
Pet. O, Kate! content thee: pr’ythee, be not angry. 
Kath. I will be angry. What hast thou to do?— 
Father, be quiet; he shall stay my leisure. 
Gre. Ay, marry, sir, now it begins to work. 
Kath. Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner. 
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I see, a woman may be made a fool, 
If she had not a spirit to resist. 
Pet. They shall go forward, Kate, at thy command.— 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her: 
Go to the feast, revel and domineer, 
Carouse full measure to her maidenhead, 
Be mad and merry, or go hang yourselves. 
But for my bonny Kate, she must with me. 
Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret ; 
IT will be master of what is mine own. 
She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household-stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing: 
And here she stands; touch her whoever dare: 
Il] bring mine action on the proudest he 
That stops my way in Padua.—Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon; we’re beset with thieves: 
Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man.— 


Fear not, sweet wench ; they shall not touch thee, Kate: 
[ll buckler thee against a million, 
[Exeunt Perrucuto, Katuartna, and Grumio, 
Bap. Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet ones. 
Gre. Went they not quickly, I should die with 
laughing. 
Tra. Of‘all mad matches never was the like. 
Luc. Mistress, what’s your opinion of your sister ? 
Bian. That, being mad herself, she’s madly mated. 
Gre. I warrant him, Petruchio is Kated. 
Bap. Neighbours and ‘friends, though bride and 
bridegroom wants 
For to supply the places at the table, 
You know, there-wants no junkets at the feast — 
Lucentio, you shall supply the bridegroom’s place, 
And let Bianca take her sister’s room. 
Tra. Shall sweet Bianca practise how to bride it ? 
Bap. She shall, Lucentio:—Come, gentlemen; let’s 
go. ‘ [ Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Hall in Perrucuio’s Country House. 
Enter Grumio. 


Gru. Fie, fie, on all tired jades, on all mad masters, 
ond all foul ways! Was ever man so beaten? was 
ever man so rayed’? was ever man so weary? I am 
kent before to make a fire, and they are coming after 
to warm them. Now, were not I a little pot, and soon 
hot, my very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue 
to the roof of my mouth, my heart in my belly, ere I 
should come by a fire to thaw me; but, I, with blow- 
ing the fire, shall warm myself, for, considering the 
weather, a taller man than I will take cold. Holla, 
hoa! Curtis ! 

Enter Curtis. 

Curt. Who is that, calls so coldly ? 

Gru. A piece of ice: if thou doubt it, thou may’st 
slide from my shoulder to my heel, with no greater a 
run but my head and my neck. A fire, good Curtis. 

Curt. Is my master and his wife coming, Grumio ? 

Gru. O! ay, Curtis, ay; and therefore fire, fire: 
cast on no water. 

Curt. Is she so hot a shrew as she’s reported ? 


Gru. She was, good Curtis, before this frost ; but | 
thou know’st, winter tames man, woman, and beast, | 


for it hath tamed my old master 
and thyself, fellow Curtis. 

Curt. Away, you three-inch fool! Iam no beast. 

Gru. Am I but three inches ? why, thy horn is a 
foot ; and so long am at the least. But wilt thou make 
a fire, or shall I complain on thee to our mistress, whose 
hand (she being now at hand) thou shalt soon feel, to 
thy cold comfort, for being slow in thy hot office ? 

Curt. I pr’ythee, good Grumio, tell me, how goes 
the world ? 

Gru. A eold world, Curtis, in every office but thine ; 
and, therefore, fire. Do thy duty, and have thy duty, 
for my master and mistress are almost frozen to death. 

Curt. There’s fire ready; and therefore, good Gru- 
mio, the news ? 

Gru. Why, “Jack, boy! ho boy !??. and as much 
news as thou wilt. 

Curt. Come, you are so full of conycatching?_— 

Gru. Why, therefore, fire: for I have caught extreme 


, and my new mistress, 


1 Bewrayed, dirtied. 


oe ? The first words of an old drinking round. 
drinking cups. Son. 


6 Matched, 


IV. 


cold. Where’s the cook? is supper ready, the house 
trimmed, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept ; the serving- 
men in their new fustian, their white stockings, and 
every officer his wedding-garment on? Be thé Jacks 
fair within, the Jills‘ fair without, the carpets laid, and 
every thing in order ? 

Curt. All ready; and therefore, I pray thee, news? 

Gru. First, know, my horse is tired ; my master and 
mistress fallen out. 

Curt. How ? 

Gru. Out of their saddles into the dirt ; and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Curt. Let’s ha’t, good Grumio. 

Gru. Lend thine ear, 

Curt. Here. 

Gru. There. [Striking him. 

Curt. This ’t is to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 

Gru. And therefore ’t is called, a sensible tale; and 
this euff was but to knock at your ear, and beseech 
listening. Now I begin: Imprimis, we came down a 
foul hill, my master riding behind my mistress. 

Curt. Both of § one horse ? 

Gru. What’s that to thee? 

Curt. Why, a horse. 

Gru. Tell thou the tale:—but hadst thou not 
| crossed me, thou shouldst have heard how her horse 
|fell, and she under her horse ; thou shouldst have 
heard, in how miry a place ; how she was bemoiled ; 
how he left her with the horse upon her ; how he beat 
;me because her horse stumbled; how she waded 
|through the dirt to pluck him off me; how he swore; 
|how she prayed, that never prayed before; how I 
cried ; how the horses ran away ; how her bridle was 
|burst; how I lost my erupper ;—with many things of 
worthy memory, which now shall die in oblivion, and 
thou return unexperienced to thy grave. 

Curt. By this reckoning he is more shrew than she. 

Gru. Ay; and that thou and the proudest of you all 
shall find, when he comes home. But what talk I of 
this ?—Call forth Nathaniel, Joseph, Nicholas, Philip, 
Walter, Sugarsop, and the rest: let their heads be 
sleckly combed, their blue coats brushed, and their 
garters of an indifferent knit®: let them curtsey with 
their left legs, and not presume to touch a hair of my 
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master’s horse-tail, till they kiss their hands, Are 
they all ready? 

Curt. They are. 

Gru. Call them forth. 

Curt. Do you hear? ho!, you must meet my master, 
to countenance my mistress. 

Gru. Why, she hath a face of her own. 

Curt. Who knows not that? 

Gru. Thou, it seems, that callest for company to 
countenance her. 

Curt. I call them forth to credit her. 

Gru. Why, she comes to borrow nothing of them. 

Enter several Servants. 

Nath. Welcome home, Grumio. 

Phil. How now, Grumio ? 

Jos. What, Grumio! 

Nich. Fellow Grumio ! 

Nath. How now, old lad ? 

Gru. Welcome, you ;—how now, you ;—what, you ; 
—fellow, you ;—and thus much for greeting. Now, my 
spruce companions, is all ready, and all things neat? 

Nath. All things isready. How near is our master? 

Gru. E’en at hand, alighted by this; and therefore 
be not,—Cock’s passion, silence !—I hear my master. 

[All servants frightened. 
Enter Perrucuio and KaTHARINA. 
Pet. Where be these knaves? What! no man at 
the door, 
To hold my stirrup, nor to take my horse. 
Where is Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip ?— 

All Serv. Here, here, sir; here, sir. 

Pet. Here, sir! here, sir! here, sir! here, sir? 
You logger-headed and unpolish’d grooms ! 
What, no attendance? no regard? no duty ?— 
Where is the foolish knave I sent before ? 

Gru. Here, sir; as foolish as I was before. 

Pet. You peasant swain! you whoreson malt-horse 

drudge ! 
Did I not bid thee meet me in the park, 
And bring along these rascal knaves with thee ? 

Gru. Nathaniel’s coat, sir, was not fully made, 
And Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d i’ the heel ; 
There was no link to colour Peter’s hat, 

And Walter’s dagger was not come from sheathing : 
There were none fine, but Adam, Ralph, and Gregory: 
The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly ; 
Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you. 
Pet. Go, raseals, go, and fetch my supper in.— 
[Exeunt some of the Servants. 
“Where is the life that late I led’”—  [Stngs.? 
Where are those—? Sit down, Kate, and welcome. 
Soud, soud, soud, soud ! 
Re-enter Servants, with supper. 
Why, when, I say ?—Nay, good sweet Kate, be merry. 
YF with my boots, you rogues! you villains, when ? 
“It was the friar of orders grey, [Sings.* 
As he forth walked on his way :’— 
Out, you rogue! you pluck my foot awry: 
Take that, and mend the plucking of the other.— 
[Kicks him.* 
Be merry, Kate:—some water, here; what, ho !— 
Enter Servant, with water. 
Where’s my spaniel: Troilus ?—Sirrah, get you hence, 
And bid by cousin Ferdinand come hither :— 
[Exit Servant. 
One, Kate, that you must kiss, and be acquainted with — 
Where are my slippers ?—Shall I have some water ? 
[A bason is presented to him. 
Come, Kate, and wash, and welcome heartily — 


123Notinf.e, 4 Strikes him: inf.e. § This word is not added inf. o. 


You whoreson villain! will you let itfall? [Strikes him. 
Kath. Patience, I pray you; ’t was a fault unwilling, 
Pet. A whoreson, beetleheaded, flap-ear’d knave ! 

| Meat served in. 

Come, Kate, sit down; I know you have a stomach. 

Will you give thanks, sweet Kate, or else shall L?— 

What’s this? mutton ? 

1 Serv. - Ay. 

Pet. Who brought it? 

1 Serv. It 
Pet. ’T is burnt ; and so is all the meat. 

What dogs are these !—Where is the raseal cook ? 

How durst you, villains, bring it from the dresser, 

And serve it thus to me that love it not? 

There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all. 

[Throws the meat, &c. all about 

You heedless joltheads, and unmanner’d slaves ! 

What! do you grumble? [7’ll be with you straight. 
Kath. I pray you, husband, be not so disquiet : 

The meat was well, if you were so contented. 

Pet. J tell thee, Kate, ’t was burnt and dried away 

And I expressly am forbid to touch it, 

For it engenders choler, planteth anger : 

And better ’t were, that both of us did fast, 

Since, of ourselves, ourselves are choleric, 

Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 

Be patient ; to-morrow ’t shall be mended, 

And for this night we ’ll fast for company. 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 

[Exeunt Perrucuio, Katarina, and Curtis 
Nath. Peter, didst ever see the like ? 
Peter. He kills her in her own humour. 
Re-enter Curtis. 
Gru. Where is he? 
Curt. In her chamber. 

Making a sermon of continency to her ; 

And rails, and swears, and rates, that she, poor soul, 

Knows not which way to stand, to look, to speak, 

And sits as one new-risen from a dream. 

Away, away ! for he is coming hither. [Exeunt, running 

Re-enter PETRUCHIO. 
Pet. Thus have I politiely begun my reign, 

And ’t is my hope to end successfully. 

My faleon now is sharp, and passing empty, 

And, till she stoop, she must not be full-gorg’d, 

For then she never looks upon her lure. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper’s eall ; 

That is, to watch her, as we watch those kites, 

That bate, and beat, and will not be obedient. 

he ate no meat to-day, nor none shall eat ; 

Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not: 

As with the meat, some undeserved fault 

Ill find about the making of the bed, ! 

And here [ll fling the pillow, there the bolster, 

This way the coverlet, another way the sheets :— 

Ay, and amid this hurly, I intend, 

That all is done in reverend care of her ; 

And, in conclusion, she shall watch all night : 

And, if she chance to nod, I’ll rail, and brawl, 

And with the clamour keep her still awake. 

This is the way to kill a wife with kindness ; 

And thus I’ll eurb her mad and headstrong humour 

He that knows better how to tame a shrew, 

Now let him speak: ’¢ is charity to shew. * [Ezit. 


SCENE II.—Padua. Before Barprista’s House. 
Enter Tranio and HortTEnsto. 
Tra. Is’t possible, friend Licio, that mistress Bianca 
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Doth faney any other but Lucentio ? Enger BIONDELLO, running. 
I tell you, sir, she bears me fair in hand. Bion. O master, master! I have watch’d so long 
Hor. Sir, to satisfy you in what I have said, That I’m dog-weary: but at last I spied 
Stand by, and mark the manner of his teaching. An ancient ambler* coming down the hill, 
[They stand aside.| Will serve the turn. 
Enter Branca and Lucentio. bara. What is he, Biondello ? 
Luc. Now, mistress, profit you in what you read ? Bion. Master, a merecatanté, or a pedant, 
Bian. What, master, read. you? first resolve me|I know not what ; but formal in apparel, 
that. In gait and countenance surely like a father. 
Luc. I read that I profess, the Art to Love. Tuc. And what of him, Tranio ? 
Bian. And may you prove, sir, master of your art ! Tra. If he be eredulous, and trust my tale, 
Luc. While you, sweet dear, prove mistress of my|I’ll make him glad to seem Vincentio, 
heart. ! [They retire.| And give assurance to Baptista Minola, 
Hor, [Coming forward.] Quick proceeders, marry! | As if he were the right Vincentio. 
Now, tell me, I pray, Take in your love, and then let me alone. 
You that durst swear that your mistress Bianca ‘ [Exewnt Lucentio and Branca. 
Lov’d none in the world so well as Lucentio. Enter a Pedant. 
Tra. O, despiteful love! unconstant womankind!—| Ped. God save you, sir! 
I tell thee, Licio, this is wonderful. Tra. And you, sir: you are welcome, 
Hor. Mistake no more: I am not Licio, Travel you far on, or are you at the farthest? 
Nor a musician, as I seem to be, Ped. Sir, at the farthest for a week or two . 
But one that scorns to livein this disguise, But then up farther, and as far as Rome, 
For such a one, as leaves a gentleman, And so to Tripoly, if God lend me life. 
And makes a god of such a cullion. Tra, What countryman, I pray ? t 
Know, sir, that I am eall’d Hortensio. Ped. Of Mantua. 
Tra. Signior Hortensio, I have often heard Tra. Of Mantua, sir ?—marry, God forbid ! 
Of your entire affection to Bianca : And come to Padua, careless of your life ? 
And since mine eyes are witness of her lightness, Ped. My life, sir! how, I pray ? for that goes hard. 
I will with you, if you be so contented, Tra. ’T is death for any one in Mantua 
Forswear Bianca and her love for ever. To come to Padua. Know you not the cause ? 
Hor. See, how they kiss and court!—Signior Lu-| Your ships are stay’d at Venice; and the duke, 
centlo, For private quarrel ’twixt your duke and him, 
Here is my hand, and here I firmly vow Hath publish’d and proelaim’d it openly. 
Never to woo her more; but do forswear her, ’'T is marvel; ‘but that you are but newly come, 
As one unworthy all the former favours You might have heard it else proclaim’d about. 
That I haye fondly flatter’d her withal. Ped. Alas, sir! it is worse for me than so ; 
Tra. And here I take the like unfeigned oath, For I have bills for money by exchange 
Never to marry her,' though she entreat.? From Florence, and must here deliver them. 
Fie on her! see, how beastly she doth court him. Tra. Well, sir, to do you courtesy 
Hor. Would all the world, but he, had quite for-|This will I do, and this I will,advise you.— 
sworn her !§ First, tell me, have you ever been at Pisa ? 
For me, that I may surely keep mine oath, Ped. Ay, sir, in Pisa have I often been; 
I will be married to a wealthy widow Pisa, renowned for grave citizens. 
Ere three days pass, which hath as long lov’d me, Ira. Among them, know you one Vincentio? 
As I have lov’d this proud, disdainful haggard. Ped. I know him not, but I have heard of him: 
And so farewell, signior Lucentio.— A merchant of incomparable wealth. 
Kindness in women! not their. beauteous looks, Tra. He is my father, sir ; and, sooth to say, 
Shall win my love :—and so I take my leave, In countenance somewhat doth resemble you. 
In resolution as I swore before. Bion, [Aside.] As much as an apple doth an oyster, 
[Exit Hortensto—Lucentio and Branca advance.] | and all one. 
Tra. Mistress Bianca, bless you with such grace, Tra. To save your life in this extremity, 
As ’longeth to a lover’s blessed case ! This favour will I do you for his sake, 
Nay, I have ta’en you napping, gentle love And think it not, the worst: of all your fortunes, 
And have forsworn you, with Hortensio. That you are so like to Vincentio. 
Bian. Tranio, you jest. But have you both for-|His name and credit shall you undertake, 
sworn me ? And in my house you shall be friendly lodg’d. 
Tra, Mistress, we have. Look, that you take upon you as you should : 
uC. Then we are rid of Licio. | You understand me, sir ;—so shall you stay 
Tra. Y’ faith, he ll have a lusty widow now, Till you have done your business in the city. 
That shall be woo’d and, wedded in a day. If this be courtesy, sir, accept of it. 
Bian. God give him joy ! Ped. O! sir, Ido; and will repute you ever 
Tra. Ay, and he’ll tame her. The patron of my life and liberty. * 
Bian. He says so, Tranio. Tra. Then go with me, to make the matter good. 
Tra. ’Faith, he is gone unto the taming-school. This, by the way, I let you understand : 
Bian. The taming-school ! what, is there such a| My father is here look’d for every day, 
place ? To pass assurance of a dower in marriage 
Tra. Ay, mistress, and Petruchio is the master ; ’Twixt me and one Baptista’s daughter here: 
That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty long, {n all these circumstances Ill instruct you. 
To tame a shrew, and charm her chattering tongue. Go with me, to clothe you as becomes you. _[Evxeunt. 
1with her: infie. 2wouldentreat: inf.e, 3 This word isnotinf.e, ‘engle: inf. e. : 
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TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE III—A Room in Perrucnuio’s House. 
Enter Karnarina and GruMIo. 


Gru. No, no, forsooth ; I dare not, for my life. 
Kath. The more my wrong, the more his spite appears. 

What, did he marry me to famish me ? 

Beggars, that come unto my father’s door, 

Upon entreaty, have a present alms ; 

If not, elsewhere they meet with charity: 

But, I, who never knew how to entreat, 

Nor never needed, that I should entreat, 

Am starv’d for meat, giddy for lack of sleep ; 

With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed. 

And that which spites me more than all these wants, 

He does it under name of perfect love ; 

As who should say, if I should sleep, or eat, 

'T were deadly sickness, or else present death. 

I pr’ythee go, and get me some repast ; 

I care not what, so it be wholesome food. 

Gru. What say you to a neat’s foot? 
Kath. ’T is passing good: I pr’ythee let me have it. 
Gru. I fear, it is too cholerie a meat. 
How say you to a fat tripe, finely broil’d ? 
Kath. { like it well: good Grumio fetch it me. 
Gru. T eannot tell; I fear, ’t is choleric. 
What say you to apiece of beef, and mustard ? 
Kath. A dish that I do love to feed upon. 
Gru. Ay, but the mustard is too hot a little. 
Kath. Why, then the beef, and let the mustard rest. 
Gru. Nay, that I will not: you shall have the 
mustard, 

Or else you get no beef of Grumio. 

Kath. Then both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. 

Gru. Why then, the mustard without the beef. 

Kath. Go, get thee gone, thou false deluding slave. 
[Beats him. 

That feed’st me with the very name of meat. 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 

That triumph thus upon my misery ! 

Go: get thee gone, I say. 

Enter Perrucuio with a dish of meat, and Hortensto. 
Pet. How fares my Kate? What, sweeting, all amort ?" 
Hor. Mistress, what cheer? 

Kath. Faith, as cold as can be. 
Pet. Pluck up thy spirits; look cheerfully upon me. 

Here, love; thou seest how diligent I am, 

To dress thy meat myself, and bring it thee: 

[Sets the dish on a table. 

I am sure, sweet Kate, this kindness merits thanks. 

What! not a word? Nay then, thou lov’st it not, 

And all my pains is sorted to no proof*.— 

Here, take away this dish. 

Kath. I pray you, let it stand. 
Pet. The poorest service is repaid with thanks, 

And so shall mine, before you touch the meat. 
Kath. I thank you, sir. 

Hor. Signior Petruchio, fie! you are to blame. 

Come, mistress Kate, [711 bear you company. [me.— 
Pet. [Aside.] Eat it wp all, Hortensio, if thou lov’st 

[To her.| Much good do it unto thy gentle heart | 

Kate, eat apaee.—And now, my honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father’s house, 

And revel it as bravely as the best, 

With silken coats, and eaps, and golden rings, 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales, and things ; 

With searis, and fans, and double change of bravery, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 

What! hast thou din’d? The tailor stays thy lcisure, 

To deck thy body with his ruffling treasure. 


1 Dispirited. ? Approof, approbation. 


Enter Tazlor. 
Come, tailor, let us see these ornamenis ; 
Enter Haberdasher. 

Lay forth the gown.—What news with you, sir? 
Hab. Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. 
Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer ; 

A velvet dish :—fie, fie! ’tis lewd and filthy. 

Why, ’t is a cockle or a walnut shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap ; 

Away with it ! come, let me have a bigger. 

Kath. L’ll have no bigger: this doth fitthe time, 

And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 

Pet. When you are gentle, you shall have one too; 

And not till then. ; 
Hor. [ Aside.] That will not be in haste. 
Kath. Why, sir, 1 trust, | may have leave to speak, 

And speak I will; I am no child, no babe: 

Your betters have endur’d me say my mind, 

And, if you cannot, best you stop your ears. 

My tongue will tell the anger of my heart, 

Or else my heart, concealing it, will break : 

And, rather than it shall, I will be free, 

Even to the uttermost, as I please, in words. 

Pet. Why, thou say’st true: it is a paltry cap, 

A eustard-coftin’, a bauble, a silken pie. 

L love thee well, in that thou lik’st it not. 

Kath. Love me, or love me not, I like the eap, 

And it I will have, or I will have none. 

Pet. Thy gown? why, ay :—come, tailor, let us see’t. 

O, merey, God !—what masking stuff is here ? 

What ’s this? a sleeve? ’t is like a demi-cannon: 

What! up and down, carv’d like an apple-tart ? 

Here ’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash, 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop.— 

Why, what, 0’ devil’s name, tailor, eall’st thou this ? 
Hor. [Aside.] I see, she’s like to have neither eap 

nor gown. 
Tai. You bid me make it orderly and well, 

According to the fashion, and the time. 

Pet. Marry, and did ; but if you be remember’d, 

I did not bid you mar it to the time. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home, 

For you shall hop without my custom, sir. 

Ill none of it: hence! make your best of it. 

Kath. T never saw a better-fashion’d gown, 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable. 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 
Pet. Why, true; he means to make a puppet of 
thee. 
Tai. She says, your worship means to make a puppet 
of her. 
Pet. O, monstrous’ arrogance! Thou liest, thou 
thread, 

Thou thimble, 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail ! 

Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter cricket thou !— 

Brav’d in mine own house with a skein of thread ? 

Away! thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant, 

Or I shall so be-mete thee with thy yard, 

As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou liv’sts 

I tell thee, I, that thou hast marr’d her gown. 

Tai. Your worship is deceiv’d: the gown is made 

Just as my master had direction. 

Grumio gave order how it should be done. 

Gru. I gave him no order; I gave him the stuff. 
Tai. But how did you desire it should be made? 
Gru. Marry, sir, with needle and thread. 

Tai. But did you not request to have it cut ? 
Gru. Thou hast faced many things. 


3 The crust of a pie was so called. 
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Tai. [ have, 

Gru. Face not me: thou hast braved! many men ; 
brave not me: I will neither be faced nor braved. I 
say unto thee,—I bid thy master cut out the gown; 
but T did not bid him eut it to pieces: ergo, thou liest. 

Tat. Why, here is the note of the fashion to testify. 

Pet. Read it. 

Gru. The note lies in’s throat, if he say I said so. 

Tai. “ Imprimis, a loose-bodied gown.” 

Gru. Master, if ever I said loose-bodied gown, sew 
me in the skirts of it, and beat me to death with a 
bottom of brown thread: I said, a gown. 

Pet. Proceed. 

Tai. “ With a small compassed cape.” 

Gru. I confess the cape. 

Tat. “* With a trunk sleeve.” 

Gru. I confess two sleeves. 

Tat. “The sleeves curiously cut.” 

Pet. Ay, there’s the villany. 

Gru. Error i’ the bill, sir; error i the: bill. I com- 
manded the sleeves should be cut out, and sewed up 
again; and that I’ll prove upon thee, though thy little 
finger be armed in a thimble. 

Tat. This is true, that I say: an I had thee in place 
where, thou shouldst know it. 

Gru. I am for thee straight: take thou the bill?, give 
me thy mete-yard, and spare not me. 

Hor, God-a-merey, Grumio; then he shall have no 
odds. 

Pet. Well, sir, in brief, the gown is not for me. 

Gru. You are i’ the right, sir: ’tis for my mistress. 

Pet. Go, take it up unto thy master’s use. 
Gru. Villain, not for thy life! Take up my mis- 
tress’ gown for thy master’s use ? 

Pet. Why, sir, what’s your conceit in that? 
| Gru. O, sir, the conceit is deeper than you think for. 
Take up my mistress’ gown to his master’s use ? 

O, fie, fic, fie ! 
Pet. {Aside.] Hortensio, say thou wilt sce the tailor 
paid.— 
Go take it hence ; be gone, and say no more. 

Hor. Tailor, 1711 pay thee for thy gown to-morrow: 

| Take no unkindness of his hasty words. 
Away, I say; commend me to thy master. 
[Exeunt Tailor and Haberdasher. 

Pet. Well, ‘come, my Kate; we will unto your 

father’s, 
Eyen in these honest mean habiliments. 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor : 
For ’t is the mind that makes the body rich : 
And. as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye? 
O! no, good Kate ; neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 
If thou account’st it shame, lay it on me; 
And therefore frolic: we will hence forthwith, 
To feast and sport us at thy father’s house.— 
Go, call my men, and lét us straight to him; 
And bring our horses unto Long-lane end, 
There will we mount, and thither walk on foot.— 
Let’s see; I think, ’t is now some seven o’ clock, 
And well we may come there by dinner time. 

Kath. I dare assure you, sir, ’t is almost two, 
And ’t will be supper time, ere you come there. 


? 


1 Bravery was the old word for JSimery. 2 An old weapon like a pik 
know: in f. e. 
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Pet. It shall be seven, ere I go to horse. 
Look, what I speak, or do, or think to do, 
You ‘are still crossing it.—Sirs, let ’t alone ; 
I will not go to-day; and, ere I do, | 
It shall be what o’clock I say it is. 

Hor. Why, so this gallant will command the sun. 

: [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Padua. Before Barrisra’s House. 


Enter TRanto, and the Pedant booted? and dressed 
like VINCENTIO. 

Tra. Sir, this is the house: please it you, that I call? 

Ped. Ay, what else? and, but I be deceived, 
Signior Baptista may remember me, 

Near twenty years ago, in Genoa, 
Where we were lodgers at the Pegasus. 

Tra. ’T is well ; and hold your own, in any case, 

With such austcrity as ‘longeth to a father. 
Enter BionDELLO. 

Ped. 1 warrant you. But, sir, here comes your boy ; 
’T were good, he were school’d. 

Tra. Fear you not him. Sirrah, Biondello, 

Now do your duty throughly, I advise you: 
Imagine ’t were the right Vineentio. 

Bion. Tut! fear not me. 

Tra, But hast thou done thy errand to Baptista ? 

Bion. 1 told him, that your father was at Venice, 
And that you look’d for him this day in Padua. 

Tra. Thou ’rt a tall fellow: hold thee that to drink, 
Here comes Baptista.—Set your countenance, sir.— 

Enter Baptista and Lucentio. 
Signior Baptista, you are happily met.— 
Sir, this is the gentleman I told you of.— 
I pray you, stand good father to me now, 
Give me Bianea for my patrimony. 
Ped. Soft, son !— 
Sir, by your leave: having come to Padua 
To gather in some debts, my son, Lucentio, 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cause 
Of love between your dauglfer and himself: 
And, for the good report I hear of you, 
And for the love he beareth to your daughter, 
And she to him, to stay him not too long, 
I am content, in a good father’s care, 
To have him match’d; and, if you please to like 
No worse than I, upon some agreement, | 
Me shall you find ready and willing 
With one consent to have her so bestow’d; 
For curious* I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptista, of whom I hear so well. 

Bap. Sir, pardon me in what I have to say: 
Your plainness, and your shortness please me well. 
Right true it is, your son Lucentio, here, 

Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him, 

Or both dissemble deeply their affections ; 

And, therefore, if you say no more than this, 

That like a father you will deal with him, 

And pass my daughter a sufficient dower, 

The match is made, and all is happily* done: 

Your son shall have my daughter with consent. 
Tra. I thank you, sir. Where, then, do you hold 

best, 

We be affied, and such assurance ta’en, 

As shall with either part’s agreement stand ? 

Bap. Not in my house, Lucentio; for, you know, 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants ° 
Besides, old Gremio is hearkening still, 

And, happily, we might be interrupted. 


e. 43This word not inf.e. Particular. 5 This word not in f.e 
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Tra. Then, at my lodging, an it like you: 
There doth my father lie, and there this night 
We'll pass the business privately and well. 
Send for your daughter by your servant here ; 
My boy shall fetch the scrivener presently. 

The worst is this,—that, at so slender warning, 
You ’re like to have a thin and slender pittance. 

Bap. It likes me well :—Cambio, hie you home, 
And bid Bianca make her ready straight ; 

And, if you will, tell what hath happened : 
Lucentio’s father is arrived in Padua, 
And how she’s like to be Luceutio’s wife. 


Luc. I pray the gods she may with all my heart. 

Tra. Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone. 
Signior Baptista, shall I lead the way ? 

Welcome : one mess is like to be your eheer. 
Come, sir ; we will better it in Pisa. 

Bap. 1 follow you. 

[Exeunt Tranio, Pedant, and Baptista. 

Bion. Cambio! 

Luc, What say’st thou, Biondello ? 

Bion. Yousaw my master wink and laugh wpon you. | 

Luc. Biondello, what of that? 

Bion. Faith nothing; but he has left me here 
behind, to expound the meaning or moral of his signs 
and tokens. 

Luc. 1 pray thee, moralize them. 

Bion. Then thus. Baptista is safe, talking with the 
deceiving father of a deceitful son. 

Luc. And what of him ? 

Bion. His daughter is to be brought by you to the 
supper. 

Luc. And then ?— 

Bion. The old priest at St. Luke’s church is at 
your command at all hours. 

Luc. And what of all this? 

Bion. 1 cannot tell; except’, while* they are busied 
about a counterfeit assurance, take you assurance of 
her, cum privilegio ad imprimendum solium. To the 
church !—take the priesf, clerk, and some sufficient 
honest witnesses. 

If this be not that you look for, I have no more to say, 
But bid Bianea farewell for ever and a day. 

Luc. Hear’st thou, Biondello ? 

Bion. I cannot tarry: I knew a wench married in, 
an afternoon as she went to the garden for parsley to 
stuff a rabbit ; and so may you, sir; and so adieu, sir. 
My master hath appointed me to go to St. Luke’s, to 
bid the priest be ready to come against you come with 
your appendix. [ Exit. 

Luc. I may, and will, if she be so contented : 

She will be pleas’d, then wherefore should I doubt ? 
Hap what hap may, I’ll roundly go about her : 
It shall go hard, if Cambio go without her. [Exnt. 


SCENE V.—-A yublic Road. 
Enter Perrucuto, Karuarina, and HorTENSIO. 


Pet. Come on, o’ God’s name: once more toward 
our father’s. 

Good lord! how bright and goodly shines the moon. 
Kath. The moon! the sun: it is not moonlight now. 
Pet. Tsay, it is the moon that shines so bright. 
Kath. 1 know, it is the sun that shines so bright. 
Pet. Now, by my mother’s son, and that *s myself, 

It shall be moon, or star, or what f list, 


| Or ere I journey to your father’s house.— 


Go one,? and fetch our horses back again. — © 
Evermore cross’d, and cross’d ; nothing but cross’ d. 
Hor. Say as he says, or we shall never go. 


1expect: inf.e. 2? Notinf.e. 3on:inf.e. so: inf.e. 


Kath. Forward, I pray, since we have come'so far, 
And be it moon, or sun, or what you please. 

An if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth, I vow, it shall be so for me. 

Pet. I say, it is the moon. 

Kath. I know, it is the moon. 

Pet. Nay, then you lie: it is the blessed sun. 

Kath. Then, God be bless’d, it is the blessed sun ; 
But sun it is not, when you say it is not, 
Andsthe moon changes, even as your mind. 

What you will have it nam’d, even that it is; 
And so it shall be still* for Katharine. 
Hor. Petruchio, go thy ways: the field is won. 
Pet. Well, forward, forward! thus the bow] should 
run, 
And not unluckily against the bias — 
But soft ! what company is coming here? 
Enter Vixcenti0, in a travelling dress. 
[To Vincenti10.] Good-morrow, gentle mistress : where 
away ?— 
Tell me, sweet Kate, and tell me truly too, 
Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman’? 
Such wat of white and red within her cheeks! 
What stars do-spangle heaven with sueh beauty, 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face — 
Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee.— 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty’s sake. 

Hor. ?A will make the man mad, to make a woman 
of him. 

Kath Young budding virgin, fair, and fresh, and 

sweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode ? 
Happy the parents of so fair a child; 
Happier the man, whom favourable stars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed-fellow ! 

Pet. Why, how now, Kate! [hope thou art not mad : 

This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, wither’d, 
And not a maiden, as thou say’st he is. 
Kath. Pardon, old father, my mistaking eyes, 
That have been so bedazzled with the sun, 
That every thing I look on seemeth green. 
Now I perceive thou art a reverend father ; 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad mistaking. [known 

Pet. Do, good old grandsire : and, withal, make 

Which way thou travellest : if along with us, 
We shall be joyful of thy company. 

Vin. Fair sir, and you my merry mistress, 

That with your strange eneounter much amaz’d me, 
My name is called Vincentio; my dwelling, Pisa, 
And bound I am to Padua, there to visit 

A son of mine, which long I have not seen. 

Pet. What is his name? 

Vin. Lucentio, gentle sir. 

Pet. Happily met; the happier for thy son. 

And now by law, as well as reverend age, 

I may entitle thee—my loving father : 

The sister to my wife, this gentlewoman, 
Thy son by this hath married. Wonder not, 
Nor be not griev’d: she is of good esteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth; 
Beside, so qualified as may beseem 

The spouse of any noble gentleman. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio ; 

And wander we to see thy honest son, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 

Vin. But is this true ? or is it else your pleasure, 
Like pleasant travellers, to break a jest 
Upon the company you overtake ? 

Hor. 1 do assure thee, father, so it is. 
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Pet, Come, go along, and see the truth hereof 5 
For our first merriment hath made thee jealous. 
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Hor. Well, Petruchio, this has put me in heart. 
Have to my widow ; and if she be froward, 


{Exeunt Perrucuio, Katuarina, aud Vincentio.| Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be untoward, [ Exit. 


Ae TY. 


SCENE I.—Padua. Before Lucenrto’s House. 


Enter on one side BionpELio, Lucentio, 
Gremio walking on the other sede. 


Bion. Softly and swiftly, sir, for the priest is ready. 

Luc. I fly, Biondello; but they may chance to need 
thee at home : therefore, leave us. 

Bion. Nay, faith, I 4 see the church 0? your back ; 
and then come back to my master as soon as i 
ean. 

[Exeunt Lucentio, Branca, avd BronpE.uo. 

Gre. I marvel Cambio comes not all this while. 

Enter Petrucuio, Karuarina, VINcENTIO, and 
” Attendants. 

Pet. Sir, here’s the door; this is Lucentio’s house : 
My father’s bears more toward the market place ; 
Thither must I, and here I leave you, sir. 

Vin. You shall not choose but drink before you go. 

I think I shall command your welcome here, 
And, by all likelihood, some cheer is toward. 
Gre. T hey ’re busy within ; 
louder. 
Enter Pedant above, at a window. 

Ped, What’s he, that knocks as he would beat down 
the gate? 

Vin. Is signior Lucentio within, sir? 

Ped. He’s within, sir, but not to be spoken withal. 

Vin. What, if a man bring him a hundred pound or 
two to make merry withal ? 

Ped. Keep your hundred pounds to yourself: 
shall need none, so long as [ live. 

Pet. Nay, I told you, your son was beloved in Padua. |s 
—Do you hear, sir? to leave frivolous cireumstances, 
I pray you, tell signior Lucentio, that his father is come 
from Pisa, and is here at the door to speak with him. 

Ped. Thou liest: his father is come from Pisa, and 
here iooking out at the window. 

Vin, Art thou his father ? 

Ped. Ay, sir; so his mother says, if I may believe 
her. 

Pet. Why, how now, gentleman? [To Vincenti0.] 
why, this is flat knavery, to take upon you another 
man’s name. 

Ped, Lay }:ands on the villain. I believe, ’a means 
te cozen somebody in this city under my countenance. 
Re-enter BIONDELLO. 

Bion. I have seen them in the church together: 
God send ’em good shipping !—But who is here ? mine 
eld master, Vincentio ! now we are undone, and brought 
to nothing. 

Vin. Come hither, erack-hemp. [Seeing BronpDELLo. 

Bion. I hope I may choose, sir. 

Vin. Come hithér, you rogue. 
got me? 

Bion, Forgot you? no, sir: I could not forget you, 
for I never saw you before i in all my life. 

Vin. What, you notorious villain, didst thou never 
see thy master’s father, Vincentio ? 

Bion. What, my old, worshipful old master? yes, 
Marry, sir: see where he looks out of the window. 


[ Knocks. 
yeu were best knock 


he 


What, have you for- 


1Conical. 2haled: inf. e. 


and Branca ;| der me. 


}immeortal Gods ! 


Vin. Is’t so, indeed ? | Beats BionpELLO. 
Bion. Help, help, help ! here’s a madman will mur- 
[ Exit. 

Ped. Help, son! help, signior Baptista ! 

{ Exit, from the window. 

Pet. Pr’ythee, Kate, let’s stand aside, and see the 
end of this controversy. [They retzre. 

Re-enter Pedant, below: Baptista, Tranto, and 

Servants. 

Tra. Sir, what are you, that offer to beat my servant? 

Vin. What am I, sir? nay, what are you, sir ?—O, 
0,7 "fine villain! A sitken doublet! a 
velvet hose ! a searlet cloak! and a copatain' hat !—O, 
I am undone! I am undone! while I play the good 
husband at home, my son and my servant spend all at 
the university. 

Tra. How now! what’s the matter ? 

Bap. What, is the man lunatic? 

Tra. Sir, you seem @ sober ancient gentleman by 
your habit, but your words show you a madman. Why, 
sir, what ’cerns it you if I wear pearl and gold? J 
thank my good father, I am able to maintain it. 

Vin. Thy father? 0, villain! he is a sail-maker in 
Bergamo. 


» Bap. You mistake, sir: you mistake, sir. Pray, 
what do you think is his name ? 
Vin. His name ? as if I knew not his name: I have 


brought him up ever since he was three years old, and 
his name is Tranio. 
Ped. Awe ay, away, mad ass ! his name is Lucentio; 


jand he is mine only son, and heir to the lands of me, 


signior Vincentio. 

Vin. Lucentio! O! he hath murdered his master. 
—Lay hold on him, I charge you, in the duke’s name. 
—O, my son, my son |—tell me, thou villain, where is 
my son Lucentio ? 

Tra., Call forth an officer. 

Enter one, with an Officer. 
Carry this mad knave to the jail—Father Baptista; I 
charge you see that he be forthcoming. 

Vin. Carry me to the jail ! 

Gre. Stay, officer: he shall not go to prison. 

Bap. Talk not, signicr Gremio. I say, he shall go 
to prison. 

Gre. Take heed, signior Baptista, lest you be cony- 
catched in this business. I dare swear this is the right 
Vineentio. 

Ped. Swear, if thou darest. 

Gre. Nay, I dare not swear it. 

Tra. Then thou wert best say, that I am not Lucentio. 

Gre. Yes, I know thee to be signior Lucentio. 

Bap. Away with the dotard! to the jail with him! 

Vin. Thus strangers may be handled? and abused.— 
O, monstrous villain ! 

’ Re-enter, BroNDELLO with Lucentio, and Branca. 


Bion. O, we are spoiled! and yonder he is; deny 
him, forswear him, or else we are all undone. 
Luc. Pardon, sweet father. [ Kneeling. 


Vin. 


Lives my sweet, son ? 
[BionpELLo, TRanto, and Pedant run out. 
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Bian. Pardon, dear father, 


Right son to the right Vineentio ; 
| That have by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit supposes blear’d thine eyne. 
Gre. Here’s packing, with a witness, to deceive us all! 
Vin. Where is that damned villain, Tranio, 
That fac’d and brav’d me in this matter so ? 
| Bap. Why, tell me, is not this my Cambio? 
Bian. Cambio is chang’d into Lucentio. 
Luc. Love wrought these miracles. Bianca’s love 
Made me exchange my state with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town ; 
And happily I have arrived at the last 
Unto the wished haven of my bliss. 
What Tranio did, myself enfore’d him to: 
Then pardon him, sweet father, for my sake. 
Vin. 1’ll slit the villain’s nose, that would have sent 
me to the jail. 
Bap. [To Lucentto.] But do you hear, sir? Have 
you married my daughter without asking my good will 2 
Vin. Fear not, Baptista; we will content you: go 
| to; but I will in, to be revenged for this villany. [Ezit. 
Bap. And I, to sound the depth of this knavery. [Eazt. 
Luc. Look not pale, Bianca; thy father will not 
frown. [Ezeunt Luc. and Bran. 
Gre. My eake is dough; but Ill in among the rest, 
Out of hope of all, but my share of the feast.  [Ezut. 
Petrrucuio and KaTHaRIna advance. 
Kath. Husband, let’s follow, to see the end of this ado. 
Pet. First kiss-me, Kate, and we will. 
Kath. What, in the midst of the street ? 
Pet. What! art thou ashamed of me? 
Kath. No, sir, God forbid ; but ashamed to kiss. 
Pet. Why, then, let’s home again.—Come, sirrah, 
let’s away. 
Kath. Nay, I will give thee a kiss: now pray thee, 
love, stay. 
| Pet. Is not this well ?—Come, my sweet Kate: 
Better once than never, for never too late. { Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Lucxentio’s House. 


| A Banquet set out ; Enter Baptista, VINCENTIO, GRE- 
mio, the Pedant, Lucentio, Branca, PETRUCHIO, 
Katuarina, Horrensto, and Widow. TRanio, 
Bronpetio, Grumio, and others, attending. 


Luc. At last, though long, our jarring notes agree : 

And time it is, when raging war is gone,’ 

To smile at ’scapes and perils overblown.— 

My fair Bianea, bid my father welcome, 

While I with self-same kindness welcome thine.— 

Brother Petruchio—sister Katharina,— 

| And thou, Hortensio, with thy loving widow, 

| Feast with the best, and weleome to my house: 

My banquet is to close our stomachs up, 

After our great good cheer. Pray you, sit down; 

For now we sit to chat, as well as eat. [They sit at table. 
Pet. Nothing but sit and sit, and eat and eat! 
Bap. Padua affords this kindness, son Petruchio. 

| ~ Pet. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 


true. 
Pet. Now, for my life, Hortensio fears his widow. 
Wid. Then, never tfust me, if I be afeard. 


sense : 
1 mean, Hortensio is afeard of you. 


1 donevinf.e. 2 This word is not in f. ea. 


[ Kneeling. 


Bap. How hast thou offended ?— 
Where is Lucentio ? 
Lue. Here’s Lucentio, 


Hor. For both our sakes I would that word were 


Pet, You are very sensible, and yet you miss my 


Wid. He that is giddy thinks the ~vorld turns round. 
Pet. Roundly replied. 
Kath. Mistress, how mean you that? 
Wid. Thus I conceive by him. 
Pet. Coneeives by me !—How likes Hortensio that? 
Hor. My widow says, thus she conceives her tale. 
Pet. Very well mended. Kiss him for that, good 
widow. 
Kath. He that is giddy thinks the world turns 
round :— 
I pray you, tell me what you meant by that. 
Wid. Your husband, being troubled with a shrew, 
Measures my husband’s sorrow by his woe. 
And now you know my meaning. 
Kath. A very mean meaning. 
Wid. Right, I mean you. 
Kath. And I am mean, indeed, respecting you. 
Pet. To her, Kate ! 
Hor. To her, widow ! 
Pet. A hundred marks, my Kate does put her down. 
Hor. That’s my office. 
Pet. Spoke like an officer :—Here’s to thee, lad. 
[ Drinks to HORTENSIO. 
Bap. How likes Gremio these quick-witted folks ? 
Gre. Believe me, sir, they butt together well. 
Bian. Head and butt ? an hasty-witted body 
Would say, your head and butt were head and horn, 
Vin. Ay, mistress bride, hath that awaken’d you ? 
Bian. Ay, but not frighted me ; therefore, T’ll sleep 
again. 
Pet. Nay, that you shall not; since you have begun, 
Have at you for a better jest or two. 
Bian. Am 1 your bird? I mean to shift my bush. 
And then pursue me as you draw your bow.— 
You are welcome all. 
[Exeunt Branca, Katarina, and Widow. 
Pet. She hath prevented me —Here, signior Tranio ; 
This bird you aim’d at, though you hit her not; 
Therefore, a health to all that shot and miss’d. 
Tra. O sir! Lucentio slipp’d me, like his greyhound, 
Which runs himself, and catches for his master. 
Pet. A good swift simile, but something eurrish. 
Tra. Tis well, sir, that you hunted for yourself: 
’'T is thought, your deer does hold you at a bay. 
Bap. O ho, Petruchio! Tranio hits you now. 
Luc. 1 thank thee for that gird, good Tranio. 
Hor. Confess, confess, hath he not hit you here? 
Pet. ’A has a little gall’d me, I confess ; 
And, as the jest did glance away from me, 
’T ig ten to one it maim’d you two outright. 
Bap. Now, in good sadness, son Petruchio, 
I think thou hast the veriest shrew of all. 
Pet. Well, I say no: and therefore, for assurance, 
Let ’s each one send unto his several? wife, 
And he, whose wife is most obedient 
To come at first when he doth send for her, 
Shall win the wager which we will propose. 
Hor. Content. What is the wager ? 
Luc. Twenty crowns. 
Pet. Twenty crowns ! 
1’ll venture so much of my hawk, og hound, 
But twenty times so much upon my wife. 
Iuc. A hundred then. 


Hor. Content. 

Pet. A match! ’tis done. 
Hor. Who shall begin? 

Luc. That will I. 


Go, Biondello, bid your mistress come to me. 
Bion. I go. 


[Extt 


\ 
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Bap. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes. 
Luc. Ill have no halves; Ill bear it all myself. 
Re-enter BIONDELLO. 
How now ! what news? 
Bion. Sir, my mistress sends you word, 
That she is busy, and she cannot come. 
Pet. How! she is busy, and she cannot come ! 
Is that an answer ? 
Gre. Ay, and a kind one too: 
Pray God, sir, your wife send you not a worse. 
Pet. I hope better. 
Hor. Sirrah, Biondello, go and entreat my wife 
To come to me forthwith. [Exit BIoNDELLO. 


Pet. O ho! entreat her ! 
Nay, then she must needs come. 
Hor. I am afraid, sir, 


Do what you can, yours will not be entreated. 
Re-enter BIONDELLO. 

Now, where ’s my wife ? 

Bion. She says, you have some goodly jest in hand ; 
She will not come: she bids you come to her. 

Pet. Worse and worse: she will not come? O vile! 
Intolerable, not to be endur’d ! 

Sirrah, Grumio, go to your mistress; say, 

I command her come to me. [Exit Grumio. 
Hor. 1 know her answer. 

Pet: What? 

Hor. She will not. 

Pet. The fouler fortune mine, and there an end. 

Enter KaTHARINA. 

Bap. Now, by my holidame, here comes Katharina ! 

Kath. What is: your will, sir, that you send for me? 

Pet. Where is your sister, and Hortensio’s wife ? 

Kath. They sit conferring by the parlour fire. 

Pet. Go, fetch them hither ; if they deny to come, 
Swinge me them soundly forth unto their husbands. 
Away, I say, and bring them hither straight, 

[ Exit KaTHARINA. 

Luc. Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder. 

Hor. And so it is. I wonder what it bodes. 

Pet, Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
An awful rule, and right supremacy ; 

And, to be short, what not that’s sweet and happy. 
Bap. Now fair befal thee, good Petruchio ! 

The wager thou hast won; and I will add 

Unto their losses twenty thousand crowns ; 

Another dowry to another daughter, 

For she is chang’d, as she had never been. 

Pet. Nay, I will win my wager better yet, 

And show more sign of her obedience, 

Her new-built virtue and obedience. 

Re-enter KaTuarina, with Branca and Widow. 

See, where she comes, and brings your froward wives 

As prisoners to her womanly persuasion.— 

Katharine, that cap of yours becomes you not ; 

Off with that bauble, throw it under foot. 

[Karuarrna pulls off her cap, and throws it down. 

Wid. Lord! let me never have a cause to sigh, 
Till I be brought to such a silly pass. 

Bian. Fie! what a foolish duty call you this ? 

Luc. I would, your duty were as foolish too: 

The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 

Cost me one! hundred crowns since supper-time. 
Bian. The more fool you for laying on my duty. 
Pet. Katharine, I charge thee, tell these headstrong 

women 


lan: inf.e. 


What duty they do owe their lords and husbands. 
Wid. Come, come, you’re mocking: we will have 
no telling. 
Pet. Come on, I say; and first begin with her. 
Wid. She shall not. 
Pet. I say, she shall:—and first begin with her. 
Kath. Fie, fie! unknit that threatening unkind brow, 
And dart not scornful glances from those eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 
It blots thy beauty, as frosts do bite the meads, 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds, 
And in no sense is meet, or amiable. 
A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And, while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance ; commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land, 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
Whilst thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience, 
Too little payment for so great a debt. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband ; 
And when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 
What is she but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord ?— 
I am asham’d that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace, 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and smooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 
But that our soft conditions, and our hearts, 
Should well agree with our external parts ? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms, 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 
My heart as great, my reason, haply, more 
To bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 
But now I see our lances are but straws, 
Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare, 
That seeming most, which we indeed least are. 
Then, vail your stomachs, for it is no boot, 
And place your hands below your husband’s foot: 
In token of which duty, if he please, 
My hand is ready, may it do him ease. 
Pet. Why, there’s a wench!—Come on, and kiss 
me, Kate. 
Luc. Well, go thy ways, old lad, for thou shalt ha ’t. 
Vin. ’T is a good hearing, when children are toward. 
Luc. But a harsh hearing, when women are froward. 
Pet. Come, Kate, we ’ll to bed.— 
We three are married, but you two are sped. 
’'T was I won the wager, though you hit the white; 
[To Lucentio, 
And, being a winner, God give you good night. 
[Exeunt Perrucuio and Karu. 
Hor. Now go thy ways, thou hast tam’d a curst 


shrew. 
Luc. ’T is a wonder, by your leave, she will be tam’d | 
30. [Exeunt. | 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


DRAMATIS 


King of France. 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Count of Rousillon. 

Larev, an old Lord. 

Parouies, a Follower of Bertram. 

French Enyoy, serving with Bertram. 

French Gentleman, also serving with Bertram. 
Rrvaxpo, Steward to the Countess of Rousillon. 
Clown, in her household. 


A Page. 


PERSON &. 


Countess of Rousillon, Mother to Bertram. 

Hetena, a Gentlewoman protected by the Couns 
tess. ; 

A Widow of Florence. 

Diana, Daughter to the Widow. 


VIOLENTA ae E ’ 
MARIANA, } Neighbours and Friends to the Widow 


Lords, attending on thé” King; Officers, Soldiers, 
&ec., French and Florentine. 


SCENE, partly in France, and partly in Tuscany. 


AGT. I, 


A Room in the Counrsss’s 
Palace. 

Enter Bertram, the Countess of Roustllon, HELENA, 
and Larev, all in black. 

Count. In delivering my son from me, I bury a 
second husband. 

Ber. And I, in going, madam, weep o’er my father’s 
death anew; but I must attend his majesty’s command, 
to whom I am now in ward,! evermore in subjection. 

Laf. You shall find of the king a husband, madam ; 
—you, sir, a father. He that so generally is at all 
times good, must of necessity hold his virtue to you, 
whose worthiness would stir it up where it wanted, 
rather than lack it where there is such abundance. 

Count. What hope is there of his majesty’s amend- 
ment? 

Laf. He hath abandoned his physicians, madam; 
under whose practices he hath persecuted time with 
hope, and finds no other advantage in the process, but 
only the losing of hope by time. 

Count. This young gentlewoman had a father,—O, 
that had! how sad a passage ’t is—whose skill,’ almost 
as great as his honesty, had it stretched so far would 
have made nature immortal, and death should have 
play for lack of work. Would, for-the king’s sake, he 
were living! I think it would be the death of the 
king’s disease. 

Laf. How called you the man you speak of, madam ? 

Count. He was famous, sir, in his profession, and it 
was his great right to be so.—Gerard de Narbon. 

Laf. He was excellent, indeed, madam: the king 
very lately spoke of him, admiringly and mourningly. 
He was skilful enough to have lived still, if knowledge 
could be set up against mortality. 

Ber. What is it, my good lord, the king languishes of ? 

Laf. A fistula, my lord. 

Ber. 1 heard not of it before. 

Laf. I would it were not notorious.—Was this gen- 
tlewontan the daughter of Gerard de Narbon? 
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1 Heirs of large estates were during their minority, wards of the king. 


|my overlooking. 


Count. His sole child, my lord; and bequeathed to 
I have those hopes of her good that 
her education promises: her dispositions she inherits, 
which make fair gifts fairer; for where an unclean 
mind carries virtuous qualities, there commendations 
go with pity; they are virtues and traitors too: in her 
they are the better for their simpleness; she derives 
her honesty, and achieves her goodness. 

Laf. Your commendations, madam, get from her tears. 

Count. ’T is the best brine a maiden can season he 
praise in. The remembrance of her father never 
approaches her heart, but the tyranny of her sorrows 
takes all livelihood from her cheek.—No more of this, 
Helena: go to, no more; lest it be rather thought you 
affect a sorrow, than to have. 

Hel. 1 do affect a sorrow, indeed; but I have it too. 

Laf. Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, 
excessive grief the enemy to the living. 

Count. If the living be enemy to the grief, the excess 
makes it soon mortal. 

Ber. Madam, I desire your holy wishes. 

Laf. How understand we that? 

Count. Be thou blest, Bertram; and succeed thy 

father 

In manners, as in shape! thy blood, and virtue, 
Contend for empire in thee; and thy goodness 
Share with thy birth-right,! Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be check’d for silence, 
But never tax’d for speech. What heaven more will, 
That thee may furnish, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head !—Farewell, my lord : 
’T ig an unseason’d courtier: good my lord, 
Advise him. 

Laf. He cannot want the best 
That shall attend his love. 

Count. Heaven bless him !— 


Farewell, Bertram. [Exit Counress. 
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Ber. [To Hextena.] The best wishes that can be 
forged in your thoughts be servants to you! Be com- 
fortable to my mother, your mistress, and make much 
of her. 

Laf. Farewell, pretty lady: you must hold the credit 
of your father. [Exeunt Bertram and Larev. 
Hel. O, were that all!—I think not on my father ; 
And these great tears grace his remembrance more 

Than those I shed for him. What was he like? 

I have forgot him: my imagination 

Carries no favour in ’t, but only Bertram’s. 

I am undone: there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. It were all one, 

That I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it, he is so above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

Th’ ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 

The hind that would be mated by the lion, 

Must die for love. ’T was pretty, though a plague, 

To see him every hour; to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In. my heart’s table; heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his sweet favour: 

But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 

Must sanctify his relics. Who comes here? 
Enter PAROuues. 

One that goes with him: I love him for his sake, 

And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward ; 

Yet these fix’d evils sit so fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue’s steely bones 

Look bleak in the cold wind: withal, full oft we see 

Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 

Par. Save you, fair queen. 

Hel. And you, -monarch.* 

Par. No. 

Hel. And no. 

Par. Are you meditating.on virginity? 

Hel. Ay. You have some stain of soldier in you; 
let me ask you a question: man is enemy to virginity ; 
how may we barricado it against him. 

Par. Keep him out. 

Hel. But he assails ; and our virginity, though valiant 
in the defence, yet is weak. Unfold to us some war- 
like resistance. * 

Par. There is none: man, sitting down before you, 
will undermine you, and blow you up. 

Hel. Bless our poor virginity frem underminers, and 
blowers up !~—Is there no military policy, how virgins 
might blow un men? 

Par. Virgixity being blown down; man will quicklier 
be blown up: marry, in blowing him down again, with 
the breach yourseives made you lose your city. It is 
not politic in the commonwealth of nature to preserve 
virginity. Loss of virginity is rational inerease; and 
there was never virgin got, till virginity was first lost. 
That you were made of is metal to make virgins. Vir- 
ginity, by being once lost, may be ten times found: by 
being ever kept, it is ever lost. ’T is too cold a com- 
panion: away with ’t. 

Hel. I will stand for ’t a little, though therefore I 
die a virgin. 

Par. There’s little can be said in’t: ’t is against the 
rule of nature. To speak on the part of virginity is to 
accuse your mothers, which is most infallible disobe- 
dience. He that hangs himself is a virgin: virginity 


? 


murders itself, and should be buried in highways, out | 


of all sanctified limit, as a desperate offendress against 


1 Not in f. e. 


2 This may be a play on the word Monarcho, a braggart. 


nature. © Virginity breeds mites, much 1ike a cheese; 
consumes itself to the very paring, and so dies with 
feeding hisown stomach. Besides, virginity is peevish, 
proud, idle, made of self-love, which is the most in- 
hibited sin in the canon. Keep it not: you cannot 
choose but lose by ’t. Out with’t: within two® years 
it will make itself two,* which is a goodly increase, and 
the principal itself not much the worse. Away with ’t, 

Hel. How might one do, sir, to lose it to her own 
liking ? 

Par. Let me see: marry, ill; to like him that ne’er 
it likes. ’T is a commodity will lose the gloss with 
lying; the longer kept, the less worth : off with ’t, while 
’t is vendible: answer the time of request. Virginity, 
like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fashion; 
richly suited, but unstitable: just like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which wear not now. Your date is 
better in your pie and your porridge, than in your 
cheek: and your virginity, your old virginity, is like 
one of. our French withered pears: it looks ill, it eats 
dryly; marry, ’t is a withered pear: it was formerly 
better ; marry, yet, ’t is a withered pear. Will you do® 
any thing with it? 

Hel. Not with® my virginity yet. 

There shall your master have a thousand loves, 
A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 

A phenix, captain, and an enemy, 

A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 

A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear; 

His humble ambition, proud humility, 

His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, 

His faith, his sweet disaster ; with a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptious christendoms, 

That blinking Cupid gossips. Now shall he— 
I know not what he shall :—God send him well !— 
The court ’s a learning-place ;—and he is one— 

Par. What one, i’ faith ? 

Hel. That I wish well.—’T is pity— 

Par. What’s pity? 

Hel. That wishing well had not a body in’t. 

Which might be felt; that we, the poorer born, 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes, 
Might with effects of them follow our friends, 
And show what we alone must think; which never 
Returns us thanks. 
Enter a Page. 
Page. Monsieur Parolles, my lord calls for you. 
[Exit Page. 

Par. Little Helen, farewell: if I can remember thee, 
I will think of thee at court. 

Hel. Monsieur Parolles, you were born under a cha- 
ritable star. 

Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hel. I especially think, under Mars. 

Par. Why under Mars? 

Hel. The wars have so kept you under, that you 
must needs be born under Mars. 

Par. When he was predominant. 

Hel. When he was retrograde, I think, rather. 

Par. Why think you so? 

Hel. You go so much backward when you fight. 

Par. That’s for advantage. 

Hel. So is running away, when fear proposes the 
safety; but the composition that your valour and fear 
make in you is a virtue of a good wing, and I like the 
wear well. 

Par. I am so full of businesses, I cannot answer 
thee acutely. I will return perfect courtier; in the 
which my instruction shall serve to naturalize thee, 


34ten; inf.e. % 6Notinfie. 
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so thou wilt be capable of a courtier’s counsel, and 

understand what advice shall thrust upon thee ; else 

thou diest in thine unthankfulness, and thine ignorance 

makes thee away: farewell. When thou hast leisure, 

say thy prayers; when thou hast none, remember thy 

friends. Get thee a good husband, and use him as he 

uses thee: so farewell. [ Exit. 
Hel. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated sky 

Gives us free scope; only, doth backward pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 

What power is ’t which mounts my love so high ; 

That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye? 

The mightiest space in nature fortune brings.’ 

To join like likes, and kiss like native things. 

Impossible be strange attempts to those 

That weigh their pains in sense; and do suppose, 

What hath been cannot be. Who ever strove 

To show her merit, that did miss her love ? 

The king’s disease-—my project may deceive me ; 

But my intents are fix’d, and will not leave me. Exit. 


SCENE II.—Paris. 


Flourish of cornets. 
letters ; 


A Room in the Kina’s Palace. 
Enter the Kixe of France, with 
Lords and others attending. 

King. The Florentines and Senoys? are by th’ ears; 
Have fought with equal fortune, and continue 
A braving war. 
1 Lord. So ’t is reported, sir. 
King. Nay, ’t is most credible: we here receive it 
A certainty, vouch’d from our cousin Austria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For speedy aid; wherein our dearest friend 
Prejudiecates the business, and would seem 
To have us make denial. . 
1 Lord. His love and wisdom, 
Approv’d so to your majesty, may plead 
For amplest credence. 
King. He hath arm’d our answer, 
And Florence i is denied before he comes: 
Yet, for our gentlemen, that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave 
To stand on either part. 
2 Lord. It may well serve 
A nursery to our gentry, who are sick 
For breathing and exploit. 
King. What ’s he comes here ? 
Enter Bertram, Larev, and Paroues. 
1 Lord. It is the count Rousillon, my good lord, 
Young Bertram. 
King. Youth, thou bear’st thy father’s face ; 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 
Hath well compos’d thee. Thy father’s moral parts 
May’st thou inherit too! Welcome to Paris. 
Ber. My thanks and duty are your majesty’s. 
King. I would I had that corporal soundness now, 
As when thy father, and myself, in friendship 
First tried our soldiership. He did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipled of the bravest: he lasted long ; 
But on us both did haggish age steal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father. In his youth 
He had the wit, which I can well observe 
To-day in our young lords; but they may jest, 
Till their own scorn return to them unnoted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour: 
So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness 
Were in his pride, or sharpness ; if they were, 


1 fortune nature brings: in f.e. 2The people of Sienna. 


His equal had awak’d them: and his honour, 
Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 
Exception bid him speak, and at this time 
His tongue obey’d his hand: who were below him 
He us’d as creatures of another place, 
And bow’d his eminent top to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility, 
In their poor praise he humbled. Such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times, 
Which, follow’d well, would demonstrate them now 
But goers backward. 
Ber. His good remembrance, sir, 
Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb: 
So in approof lives not his epitaph, 
As in your royal speech. 
King. ’Would I were with him ! 
say, 
(Methinks, I hear him now; his plausive words 
He scatter’d not in ears, but grafted them, 
To grow there, and to bear, .)—“ Let me not live,”’— 
Thus his good ‘melancholy oft beg: gan, 
On the catastrophe and heel of pastime, 
When it was out, “‘ let me not live,” quoth he, 
“ After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 
Ot younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
All but new things disdain: whose judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments; whose constancies 
Expire before their fashions. __This he wish’d : 
I, after him, do after him wish too, 
Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 
To give some labourers room. 
2 Lord. You are lov’d, sir ;- 
They, that least lend it you, shall lack you first. 
King. | filla place, I know ’t.—How long is’t, count, 
Since the physician at your father’s died ? 
He was much fam’d. 
Ber. Some six months since, my lord. 
King. If he were living, I would try him yet :-— 
Lend me an arm :—the rest have worn me out 
With several applications: nature and sickness 
Debate it at their leisure. Welcome, count ; 
My son’s no dearer. 


Ber. 


SCENE JII.—Rousillon. A Room in the CountxEss’s 
Palace. 


Enter Countess, Steward, and Clown. 


Count. I will now hear; what say. you of this 
gentlewoman ! 

Stew. Madam, the care 4 have had to even your 
content, I wish might be found in the calendar of my 
past endeavours; for then we wound our modesty, and 
make foul the clearness of our deservings, when of 
ourselves we publish them. 

Count. What does this knave here? Get you gone, 
sirrah: the complaints I have heard of you, I do not 
all believe : ’t is my slowness, that I do not; for I know 
you lack not folly to commit them, and have ability 
enough to make such knaveries yours. 

Clo. ’T is not unknown to you, madam, I am a poor 
fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 

Clo. No, madam ; ’tis not so well, that I am poor, 
though many of the rich are damned. But, if I may 
have -your ladyship’s good-will to go to the world,? 
Isbel, the woman, and I will do as we may. 

Count. Wilt thou needs be a beggar ? 

Clo. I do beg your good-will in this ease. 


He would alwaya 


Thank your majesty. [Ezeunt. 


3 To be married. 


SCENE III. 


Count. In what ease ? 

Clo. In Isbel’s case, and mine own. Service is no 
heritage ; and, I think, I shall never have the blessing 
of God, till T have issue of my body, for they say, 
bairns are blessings. 

‘Count. Tell me thy reason why thou wilt marry. 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it: Iam driven 
on by the flesh, and he must "needs go that the devil 
drives. 

Count. Is this all your worship’s reason ? 

Clo. Faith, madam,-I have other holy reasons, such 
as they are. 

Count. May the world know them ? 

Clo. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, as you 
and all flesh and blood are; and, indeed, I do marry 
that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, sooner than thy wickedness, 

Clo. I am out o’ friends, madam; and I hope to 
have friends for my wife’s sake. 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 

Clo. You are shallow, madam ; e’en* creat friends ; 
for the knaves come to do that for me, which I am 
a-weary of. He, that ears my land, spares my team, 
and gives me leave to inn’ the erop: if I be his cuckold, 
he’s my drudge. He that comforts my wife is the 
cherisher of my flesh and blood; he that cherishes my 
flesh and blood, loves my flesh and blood; he that 
loves my flesh and blood is my friend; ergo, he that 
kisses my wife is my friend. If men could be con- 
tented to be what they are, there were no fear in mar- 
riage; for young Charbon the puritan, and old Poysam 
the papist, howsome’er their hearts are severed in 
religion, their heads are both one ; they may joll horns 
together, like any deer i’ the herd. 

“Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouthed and calum- 
nious knave ? 

Clo. A prophet I, madam ; 
the next? way: 


For I the ballad will repeat, 
Which men full true shall find ; 

Your marriage comes by destiny, 
Your cuckoo sings by kind. 


and I speak the truth 


Count. Get you gone, sir: Il] talk with you more 
anon. 
Stew. May it please you, madam, that he bid Helen 
come: to you : ? of her [ am to speak. 
Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, I would speak 
with her; Helen, I mean. 
Clo. Was this fair face, quoth she, the cause,* 
Why the Grecians sacked Troy y 2 
Fond* done, done fond,* good sooth it was ; 
Was this King Priam’ Ps joy? 
With that she si hed as she stood’ 
And gave this sentence then } 
Among 1 nine bad if one be good, i 
There’s yet one good in ten. 


Count. What! one*good in ten? you corrupt the 
song, sirrah. 

Clo. One: good woman in ten, madam, which is a 
purifying o’ the song®, and mending 0’ the sex. Would 
God would serve the world so all the year! we’d find 
no fault with the tithe-woman if I were the parson. 
One ‘in ten, quoth a’! an we might have a good woman 
born—but one’—every blazing star, or at an earth- 
quake, ’t would mend the lottery well: a man may 
draw his heart out, ere he pluck one. 


1 The old copies: in 
are repeated in f. e. 
were our faults; 


2 Nearest. 3 the cause, quoth she: inf. e. 
8 The rest of this sentence not in f, e. 
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Count. You'll be gone, sir knave, and do as I com- 
mand you ? 

Clo. That man should be at woman’s command, and 
yet no hurt done !—Though honesty be no puritan, yet 
it will do no hurt ; it will wear the surplice of humility 
over the black gown of a big heart—Iam going, for- 
sooth :‘the business is for Helen to come hither. [ Exit. 

Count. Well, now. 

Stew. I know, madam, you love your gentlewoman 
entirely. 

Count. Faith, 1 do: her father bequeathed her to 
me; and she herself, without other advantage, may 
lawfully make title to as much love as she finds: there 
is more owing her than is paid, and more shall be paid 
her than she ’1l demand. e 

Stew. 4itum, I was very late more near her than, 
I think, she wished me: alone she was, and did com- 
municate to herself, her own words to her own ears; 
she thought, I dare vow for her, they touched not any 
stranger sense. Her matter was, she loved your son: 
fortune, she said, was no goddess, that had put such 
difference betwixt their two estates ; love, no god, that 
would not extend his might, only where qualities were 
level; Diana, no queen of virgins, that would suffer 
her poor knight to be surprised, without rescue, in the 
first assault, or ransom afterward. This she delivered 
in the most bitter touch of sorrow, that e’er I heard 
virgin exclaim in; which I held my duty speedily to 
acquaint you withal, sithence in the loss that may 
happen it concerns you something to know it. 

Count. You have discharged this honestly: keep it 
to yourself. Many likelihoods informed me of this 
before, which hung so tottering in the balance, that I 

could neither believe, nor misdoubt. Pray you, leave 
me: stall this in your bosom, and I thank you for your 
honest care. I will speak with you farther, anon. 
[Exit Steward. 
Count. Even so it was with me, when I was young: 
If ever we are nature’s, these are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born: 
It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, 
Where love’s strong passion is impress’d in youth, 
Enter Heiena.’° 
By our remembrances of days foregone 
Search we out faults, for’? then we thought them none. 
Her eye is sick on’t: I observe her now. 

Hel. What is your pleasure, madam ? 

Count. You know, Helen, 
I am a mother to you. 

Hel. Mine honourable mistress. 

Count. Nay, a mother. 
Why not a mother? When I said, a mother, 
Methought you saw a serpent: what’s in mother, 
That you start at it? I say, [ am your mother, 

And put you in the catalogue of those 

That were enwombed mine. ’T is often seen, 

Adoption strives with nature ; and choice breeds 

A native slip to us from foreign seeds: 

You ne’er oppress’d me with a mother’s groan, 

Yet I express to you a mother’s care.— 

God’s mercy, maiden! does it eurd thy blood, 

To say, Iam thy mother? What’s the matter, 

That this distemper’d messenger of wet, 

The many-colour’d Iris, rounds thine eye? 

Why, that you are my daughter ? 
Hel. 


4 Foolishly. 


That I am not. 


~« 


l 5 The rest of this line is notin f.e. © 7 These linea 
10 This stage direction is given six lines above: in f.e. 1 Such 
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Count. I say, I am your mother. 

Hel. Pardon, madam ; 
The count Rousillon cannot be my brother ; 

I am from humble, he from honour’d name ; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble: 
My master, my dear lord he is; and I 

His servant live, and will his vassal die. 
He must not be my brother. 

Count. Nor I your mother ? 

Hel. You are my mother, madam: would you were 
(So that my lord, your son, were not my brother) 
Indeed, my mother !—or were you both our mothers, 

I care no more for, than I do for heaven, 
So I were not his sister. Can’t no other, 
But, I your daughter, he must be my brother? 

Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in-law. 
God shield, you mean it not! daughter, and mother, 
So strive upon your pulse. What, pale again? 

My fear hath catch’d your fondness: Now I see 
The mystery of your loneliness, and find 

Your salt tears’ head. Now to all sense ‘t is gross, 
You love my son: invention is asham’d 

Against the proclamation of thy passion, 

To say, thou dost not: therefore, tell me true; 
But tell me then, ’t is so:—for, look, thy cheeks 
Confess it, th’ one to the other; and thine eyes 
See it so grossly shown in thy behaviours, 

That in their kind they speak it: only sin, 

And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue, 

That truth should be suspected. Speak, is’t so? 
If it be so, you have wound a goodly clue ; 

If it be not, forswear ’t: howe’er, I charge thee, 
As heaven shall work in me for thine avail, 

To tell me truly. 

Hel. Good madam, pardon me. 

Count. Do you love my son? 

Hel. Your pardon, noble mistress. 

Count. Love you my son? 

Hel. Do not you love him, madam? 
Count. Go not about: my love hath in’t a bond, 
Whereof the world takes note. Come, come, disclose 
The state of your affection, for your passions 

Have to the full appeach’d. 

Hel. Then, I confess, [Kneeling.? 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 

That before you, and next unto high heaven, 

I love your son.— [Rising .? 
My friends were poor, but honest; so’s my love: 


Be not offended, for it hurts not him, 

That he is lov’d of me. I follow him not 
By any token of presumptuous suit ; 

Nor would I have him, till I do deserve him, 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 

[ know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 
Yet, in this eaptious and intenible sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love, 

And lack not to lose still. Thus, Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, [ adore 

The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 


SCENE J.—Paris. A Room in the Krne’s Palace. 
Flourish. Enter Kine, w 

for the Florentine war ; 

Attendants. 

King. Farewell, young lords. These warlike principles 

i 


2 Not in f. e. 


3 inanifest: ine€ e. 
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But knows of him no more. My dearest madam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, 
For loving where you do: but, if yourself, 
Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth, 
Did ever, in so true a flame of liking, 
Wish chastely, and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herself and love, O! then, give pity 
To her, whose state is such, that cannot choose 
But lend and give where she is sure to lose; 
That seeks not to find that her search implies, 
But, riddle-like, lives sweetly where she dies. 
Count. Had you not lately an intent, speak truly, 
To go to Paris ? 
Hel. 
Count. Wherefore ? tell true. 
Hel. I will tell truth, by grace itself I swear. 
Ygu know, my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov’d effects, such as his reading 
And manifold*® experience had collected 
For general sovereignty ; and that he will’d me 
In heedfull’st reservation to bestow them, 
As notes, whose faculties inclusive were 
More than they were in note. Amongst the rest, 
There is a remedy approv’d, set down 
To cure the desperate languishings whereof 
The king is.render’d lost. 
Count. 
For Paris, was it ? speak. 
Hel. My lord, your son, made me to think of this ; 
Else Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had, from the conversation of my thoughts, 
Haply been absent then. 
Count. But think you, Helen, 
If you should tender your supposed aid, 
He would receive it? He and his physicians 
Are of a mind ; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help. How shall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the schools, 
Embowell’d of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itself ? 
Hel. There’s something in’t, 
More than my father’s skill, which was the greatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven: and, would your 
honour 
But give me leave to try success, [’d venture 
The well-lost life of mine on his grace’s cure, 
By such a day, and hour. , 
Count. Dost thou believe ’t ? 
Hel. Ay, madam, knowingly. 
Count. Why, Helen, thou shalt have my leave, ane 
love, 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings 
To those of mine in court. Ill stay at home, 
And pray God’s blessing unto thy attempt. 
Be gone to-morrow ; and be sure of this, 
What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss. [Ezewnt. 


Madam, I had. 


This was your motive 


Do not throw from you:—and you, my lords, farewell.— 


ith young Lords taking leave| Share the advice betwixt you ; if both gain all, 
Bertram, PaRoLres, and| The gift doth stretch itself as ’t is receiv’d, 


And is enough for both. 


1 Lord. ’T is our hope, sir, 


» SCENE I. 


Afier well-enter’d soldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

King. No, no, it cannot be ; and yet my heart 
Will not con! resis he owes the malady 
That doth my life besiege. Farewell, young lords ; 
Whether I live or die, be you the sons 
Of worthy Frenchmen: let higher Italy 
(Those ’bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy) see, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it: when 
The bravest questant shrinks, find what you seek, 
That fame may ery you loud. I say, farewell. 

2 Lord. Health, at your bidding, serve your majesty ! 

King. Those girls of Italy, take heed of them. 

They say, our French lack language to deny, 
If they demand: beware of being captives, 
Before you serve. 

Both. Our hearts receive your warnings. 

King. Fane a —Come hither to me. 

[The Kine retires to a couch. 

1 Lord. O, my sweet lord, that you will stay be- 

hind us! 

Par. ’T is not his fault, the spark. 

2 Lord. O, ’t is brave wars ! 

Par. Most admirable: I have seen those wars. 

Ber. J am commanded here, anil kept a coil with ; 
“Too young,” and “the next y ear,’ and “‘’tis too early.” 

Par. An thy mind stand to , boy, steal away bravely. 

Ber. I shall stay here the forehorse to a smock, 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry, 

Till honour be bought up, and no sword worn, 
But one to dance with. By heaven | EPL steal away. 

1 Lord. There’s honour in the theft. 

Par. Commit it, count. 

2 Lord. I am your accessary ; and so farewell. 

Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured 
body. 

1 Lord. Farewell, captain. 

2 Lord. Sweet monsieur Parolles! 

Par. Noble heroes, my sword and yours are kin. 
Good sparks, and lustrous, a word, good metals :—you 
shall find in the regiment of the Spinii, one captain 
Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on 
his sinister cheek: it was this very sword entrenched 
it: say to him, I live, and observe his reporis of me. 

2 Lord. We shall, noble captain. [Exeunt Lords. 

Par. Mars dote on you for his novices |—What will 
you do? 

Ber. Stay ; the king— [Seeing him rise. 

Par. Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you have restrained yourself within the lists of 
too cold an adieu: be more expressive to them; for 
they wear themselves in the cap of the time : there do 
muster true gait; eat, speak, and move under the 
influence of the most received star; and though the 
devil lead the measure, such are to be followed. After 
them, and take a more dilated farewell. 

Ber. And I will do so. 

Par. Worthy fellows, and like to prove most sinewy 
sword-men. [Exeunt Bertram and Paro.ues. 
Enter Larev. 

Laf. Pardon, my lord, forme and for my tidings. 

[Kneeling. 
King. I'll see thee to stand up. 
Laf. Then here! a man stands, that has brought his 
pardon. [Rising2 
I would, you had kneel’d, my lord, to ask me mercy, 
And that, at my bidding, you could so stand up. 
King. I would I had; so I had broke thy pate, 
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And ask’d thee mercy for ’t. 

Laf. Goodfaith, across. But, my good lord, ’t is thus 
Will you be cur’d of your infirmity ? 

King. No. 

Laf, O! will you eat no grapes, my royal fox? 
Yes, but you will, ay, noble grapes, an if 
My royal fox could reach them. I have seen 
A medicine that’s able to breathe life into a stone, 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary 
With spritely fire and motion ; whose simple touch 
Is powerful to upraise* king Pepin, nay, 

To give great Charlemaine a pen in’s hand, 
To write to her a love-line. 

King. What her is this ? 

Laf. Why, doctor she. My lord, there ’s one arriv’d, 
If you will see her :—now, by my ‘faith and honour, 

If seriously I may convey my thoughts 

In this my light deliverance, I have spoke 

With one, that in her sex, her years, profession, 
Wisdom, and constancy, hath amaz’d me more 

Thanh I dare blame my weakness. Will you see her, 
(For that is her demand) and know her business ? 
That done, laugh well at me. 

King. Now, good Lafeu, 
Bring in the admiration, that we with, thee 
May spend our wonder toc, or take off thine 
By wond’ring how thou took’st it. 

Laf. Nay, I'll fit you, 
And not be all day neither. [Exct Larrv. 
King. Thus he his special nothing ever prologues.” 
Re-enter Larev, with HELENa. 

Laf. Nay, come your w ays. 

King. This haste hath wings, indeed. 

Laf. Nay, come your ways. 

This is his majesty, say your mind to him: 

A traitor you do look like; but such traitors 

His majesty seldom fears. JI am Cressid’s uncle, 

That dare leave two together. Fare you well. [Ezzt. 
King. Now, fair one, does your business follow us? 
Hel. Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon was my 

father ; 

In what. he did profess well found. 

King. I knew hin. 

Hel. The rather will I spare my praises towards him ; 
Knowing him, is enough. On’s bed of death , 
Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one 
Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 

And of his old experience th’ only darling, 

He bad me store up as a triple eye, 

Safer than mine own two, more dear. I have so F 
And, hearing your high majesty is touch’d 

With that malignant cause, wherein the honour 
Of my dear father’s gift stands chief in power, 

I come to tender it, and my appliance, 

With all bound humbleness. 

King We thank you, maiden: 
But may not be so credulous of cure: 

When our most learned doctors leave us, and 
The congregated college have concluded 

That labouring art can never ransom nature 
From her inaidable estate, I say, we must not 
So stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 

To prostitute our past-cure malady 

To empirics; or to dissever so 

Our great self and our credit, to esteem 

A senseless help, when help ‘past sense we deem. 

Hel. My duty, then, shall pay me for my pains‘ 
I will no more enforce mine office cm you ; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
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A modest one, to bear me back again. 

King. I cannot give thee less, to be call’d grateful. 
Thou thought’st to help me, and such thanks I give 
As one near death to those that wish him live; 

But what at full I: know thou know’st no part, 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

Hel. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 

Since you set up your rest ’gainst remedy. 

He that of greatest works is finisher, : 

Oft does them by the weakest minister : 

So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown, 

When judges have been babes. Great floods have flown 
From simple sources; and great seas have dried, 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 

Where most it promises; and oft it hits, 

Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits.? 

King. I must not hear thee: fare thee well, kind maid. 

Thy pains, not us’d, must by thyself be paid: 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 
Hel. Inspired merit so by breath is barr’d. 

It is not so with him that all things knows, 

| As ’tis with us that square our guess by shows ; 
But*most it is presumption in us, when 

The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent ; 

Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 

I am not an impostor, that proclaim 

Myself against the level of mine aim; 

But know I think, and think I know most sure, 
My art is not past power, nor you past cure. 

King. Art thou so confident? Within what space 
Hop’st thou my cure ? 

Hel. The greatest grace lending grace, 
Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring; 

Ere: twice in murk and occidental damp 

Moist Hesperus hath quench’d his sleepy lamp; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot’s glass | 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass, 
What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly, 
Health shall live free, and sickness freely die. 

King. Upon thy certainty and confidence, 

What dar’st thou venture ? 

* Hel. ; Tax of impudence, 

A strun:pet’s boldness, a divulged shame, 

Tradue’d by odious ballads ; my maiden’s name 
Sear’d otherwise ; ne worse of worst extended, 

With vilest torture let my life be ended. [speak, 

King. Methinks, in thee some blessed spirit doth 
His powerful sound within an organ weak : 
And what impossibility would slay : 
In common sense, sense saves another way. 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate ; 
| Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, honour,? all 
That happiness in*® prime ean happy call : 
Thou this to hazard, needs must intimate 
Skil infinite, or monstrous desperate. 

Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try, 
That ministers thine own death, if I die. 

Hel. If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I spoke, unpitied let me die ; 

And well deserv’d. Not helping, death’s my fee; 
But, if I help, what do you promise me ? 

King. Make thy demand. 

Hel. But will you make it even? 

King. Ay, by my sceptre, and my hopes of heaven. 

Hel. Then shalt thou give me with thy kingly hand 
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What husband in thy power I will command : 
Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To choose from forth the royal blood of France, 
My low and humble naine to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy state ; 
But such a one, thy vassal, whom I know 
Is free for me to ask, thee to bestow. 

King. Here is my hand; the premises observ’d, 
Thy will by my performance shall be serv’d: 
So make the choice of thy own time; for I, 
Thy resolv’d patient, on thee still rely. 
More should I question thee, and more I must, 
Though more to know could not be more to trust, 
From whence thou cam’st, how tended on; but rest 
Unquestion’d welcome, and undoubted blest.— 
Give me some help here, ho !—If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed shall match thy deed. 

[Flourish. -Exeunt. 


SCENE Il.—Rousillon. A Room in the CounTEss’s 
Palace. 


Enter Countess and Clown. 


Count. Come on, sir: I shall now put you to the 
height of your breeding. 

Clo. I will show myself highly fed, and lowly taught. 
I know my business is but to the court. 

Count. To the court! why, what place make you 
special, when you put off that with such contempt ? 
But to the court ! 

Clo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man any 
manners, he may easily put it off at court: he that 
cannot make a leg, put off’s cap, kiss, his hand, and 
say nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor €ap; and, 
indeed, such a fellow, to say precisely, were not for the 
court. But, for me, I have an answer will serve all 
men. 

Count. Marry, that’s a bountiful answer, that fits 
all questions. 

Clo. It is like a barber’s chair, that fits all buttocks ; 
the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the brawn-buttock, 
or any buttock. 

Count. Will your answer serve fit to all questions ? 

Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an attor- 
ney, as your French crown for your taffata punk, as 
Tib’s rush* for Tom’s forefinger, as a pancake for 
Shrove-Tuesday, a morris for May-day, as the nail to 
his hole, the cuckold to his horn, as a scolding quean 
to a wrangling knave, as the nun’s lip to the friar’s 
mouth; nay, as the pudding to his skin. 

Count. Have you, I say, an answer of such fitness 
for all questions ? 

Clo. From below your duke, to beneath your consta- 
ble, it will fit any question. 

Count. It must be an answer of most monstrous 
size, that must fit all demands. 

Clo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned 
should speak truth of it. Here it is, and all that be- 
longs to’t: ask me, if I am a courtier; it shall do you 
no harm to learn. 

Count. To be young again, if we could. Iwill bea 
fool in question, hoping to be the wiser by your answer. 
I pray you, sir, are you a courtier ? 

Clo. O Lord, sir!—there’s a simple’ putting off— 
More, more, a hundred of them. 

Count. Sir, 1 am a poor friend of yours, that loves 
you. 

Clo. O Lord, sir !—Thick, thick, spare not me. 

Count. I think, sir, you can eat none of this homely 
meat. 
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Clo. O Lord, sir !|—Nay, put me to’t, I warrant you. 
Count. You were lately whipped, sir, as I think. 
Clo. O Lord, sir!—Spare not me. 

Count. Do you ery, “‘O Lord, sir,” at your whipping, 
and ‘ spare not me?” Indeed, your ‘‘O Lord, sir,” is 
very sequent to your whipping : you would answer very 
well to a whipping, if you were but bound to’t. 

Clo. I ne'er had worse luck in my life, in my—‘“ O 
Lord, sir.” I see, things may serve long, but not serve 
ever. 

Count. I play the noble housewife with the time, to 
entertain it so merrily with a fool. : 

Clo. O Lord, sir !—why, there’t serves well again. 

Count. An end, sir: to your business. Give Helen this, 
And urge her to a present answer back: 
Commend me to my kinsmen, and my son. 
This is not much. 

Clo. Not much commendation to them. 

Count. Not much employment for you: 
stand me ? 

Clo. Most fruitfully : 

Count. Haste you again. 


SCENE IIIl.—Paris. A Room in the Krxe@’s 
Palace. 
Enter Bertram, Larev, and Paro.yes. 

Laf. They say, miracles are past ; and we have our 
philosgphical persons, to make modern’ and familiar 
things supernatural and causeless. _ Hence is it, that 
we make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into 
seeming knowledge, when we should submit ourselves 
to an unknown fpar. 

Par. Why, 'tis the rarest argument of wonder, that 
hath shot out in our latter times. 


you under- 


I am there before my legs. 
[Exeunt severally. 


Ber. And so ’tis. 

Laf. To be relinquished of the artists,— 

Par. Sol say: both of Galen and Paracelsus. 
Laf. Of all the learned and authentic fellows,— 
Par. Right; so I say. 

Laf. That gave him out ineurable,— 

Par. Why, there ’tis ; so say I too. 

Laf. Not to be helped, — 

Par. Right; as ’t were a man assured of an— 
Laf. Uncertain life, and sure death. 

Par. Just, you say well; so would I have said. 
Laf. { may truly say, it is a novelty to the world. 
Par. lt is, indeed: if you will have it in showing, 


you shall read it in,—what do you call there ?>— 

Laf. In showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly 
actor 

Par. That’s it I would have said; the very same. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not lustier: ’fore me, I 
speak in respeect— 

Par. Nay, ’t is strange ; ’tis very strange, that is the 
brief and the tedious of it; and he is of a most facino- 
rous spirit, that will not acknowledge it to be the— 

Laf. Very hand of heaven. 

Par. Ay, so I say. 

Laf. In a most weak— 

Par. And debile minister, great power, great tran- 
scendence ; which should, indeed, give us a further use 
to be made, than alone the recovery of the king, as to 
be—— 

Laf. Generally thankful. 

Enter Kine, Hetena, and ‘Attendants. 

Par. | would have said it ; you say well. 
comes the king. 

Laf. Lustick, as the Dutchman says :? I’ll like a 


Here 
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maid the better, whilst I have a tooth in my head, 


Why, he’s able to lead her a coranto.? 
Par. Mort du vinaigre ! Is not this Helen? 
Laf. ’Fore God, I think so. 
King. Go, call ‘before me all the lords in court.— 
[Exit an Attendant. 

Sit, my preserver, by thy patient’s side; 

And with this healthful hand, whose banish’d sense 

Thou hast repeal’d, a second time receive 

The confirmation of my promis’d gift, 

Which but attends thy naming. 

Enter several Lords. 

Fair maid, send forth thine eye: this youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing, 

O’er whom both sovereign’s* power and father’s voice 

I have to use: thy frank election make. 

Thou hast power to'choose, and they none fo forsake. 
Hel. To each of you one fair and virtuous mistress 

Fall, when love please !—marry, to each, but one.’ 
Laf. 1’d give bay curtal,® and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were broken’ than these boys’, 

And with® as little beard. 

King. Peruse them well : 

Not one of those but had a noble father. 
Hel. Gentlemen, 

Heaven hath through me restor’d the king to health. 
All. We understand it, and thank heaven for you. 
Hel. 1 am a simple maid ; and therein wealthiest, 

That, I protest, I simply am a maid.— 

Please it your majesty, I have done already : 

The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me, 

‘We blush, that thou shouldst choose; but, be refus’d, 

Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever: 

We ’1l ne’er come there again.” 

King. Make choice, and see; 

Who shuns thy léve, shuns all his love in me. 

Hel. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly, 
And to imperial Love, that god most high, 
Do my sighs steam.—Sir, will you hear my suit? 
1 Lord. And grant it. 
Hel. Thanks, sir: all the rest is mute. 
Laf. I had rather be in this choice, and throw ames- 
ace® for my life. 
Hel. The honour, sir, that flames in your fair eyes, 

Before I speak, too threateningly replies: 

Love make your fortunes twenty times above 

Her that so wishes, and her humble love ! 

2 Lord. No bettex, if you please. 
Hel. My wish receive, 

Which great Love grant! and so I take my leave. 
Laf. Do ail they deny her? An they were sons of 


mine, I’d have them whipped, or I would send them to 


the Turk to make eunuchs of. 
Hel. [To 3 Lord.] Be not afraid that I your hand 
should take ; 
I’ never do you wrong for your own sake: 
Blessing upon your vows! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed! 

Laf. These boys are boys of ice, they ’ll none have 
her: sure, they are bastards to the English ; the French 
ne’er got them. 

Hel. You are too young, too happy, and too good, 
To make yourself a son out of my blood. 

4 Lord. Fair one, I think not so. 

Laf. There’s s one grape yet:—I am sure, thy father 
drank wine —But if thou be’st not an ass, I am a youth 
of fourteen: I have known thee already. [I give 

Hel. [To Berrram.] I dare not say:I take you; “but 
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Me, and my service, ever whilst I live, 
Into your guiding power.—This is the man. 
King. Why then, young Bertram, take her; she’s 
thy wife. [Bertram draws back. 
Ber. My wife, my liege ? I shall beseech your highness, 
In such a business give me leave to use : 
The help of mine own eyes. 


King. Know’st thou not, Bertram, 
What she has done for me ? 
Ber. Yes, my good lord ; 


But never hope to know why I should marry her. 

King. Thou know’st, she has rais’d me from my 

sickly bed. 

Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 
Must answer for your raising? J know her well: 
She had her breeding at my father’s charge. 

A poor physician’s daughter my wife ?—Disdain 
Rather corrupt me ever ! 

King. ’T is only title thou disdain’st in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, 

Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 

In differences so mighty. If she be 

All that is virtuous, (save what thou dislik’st, 

A poor physician’s daughter) thou dislik’st 

Of virtue for the name; but do not so: 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 

Where great additions swell’s,? and virtue none, 

It is a dropsied honour: good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileness is so: 

The property by what it is should go, 

Not by the title. She is young, wise, fair ; 

In these to nature she’s immediate heir, 

And these breed honour: that is honour’s scorn, 
Which challenges itself as honour’s Born, 

And is not like the sire: honours thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive, 
Than our foregoers. The mere word’s a slave, 
Debauch’d on every tomb; on every grave 
A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 
Where dust, and damn’d oblivion, is the tomb 

Of honour’d bones indeed. What should be said? 

If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 

I can create the rest. Virtue, and she 

Is her own dower; honour, and wealth from me. 

Ber. 1 eannot love her, nor will strive to do ’t. 

King. Thou wrong’st thyself, if thou shouldst strive 

to choose. 

Hel. That you are well restor’d, my lord, I am glad. 
Let the rest go. 

King. My honour’s at the stake, which to defend,’ 
I must produce my power. Here, take her hand, 
Proud scornful boy,-unworthy this good gift, 

That dost in vile misprision shackle up 

My love, and her desert; that canst not dream, 
We, poising us in her defective scale, 

Shall weigh thee to the beam; that wilt not know, 
lt is in us to plant thine honour, where 

We please to have it grow. Check thy contempt : 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good: 

Believe not thy disdain, but presently 

Do thine own fortures that obedient right, 

Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims, 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever 

Into the staggers, and the careless lapse 

Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate, 
Loosing upon thee in the name of justice, 
Without all terms of pity. Speak: thine answer. 
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Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord, for I submit 
My fancy to your eyes. When I consider 
What great creation, and what dole of honour, 
Flies where you bid it, I find that she, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts most base, is now 
The praised of the king; who, so ennobled, 

Is, as ’t were, born so. 

King. Take her by the hand, 
And tell her, she is thine ; to whom I promise 
A counterpoise, if not to thy estate, 

A balance more replete. 

Ber. I take her hand. 

King. Good fortune, and the favour of the king, 
Smile upon this contract ; whose ceremony 
Shall seem expedient on the now born* brief, 

And be perform’d to-night: the solemn feast 
Shall more attend upon the coming space, 
Expecting absent friends. As thou lov’st her, 
Thy love ’s to me religious, else, does err. 
[Exeunt Kine, Bertram, HELENA, 
Attendants. 

Laf. Do you hear, monsieur ? a word with you. 

Par. Your pleasure, sir? 

Laf. Your lord and master did well to make his re« 
cantation. 

Par. Recantation !—My lord ? my master ? 

Laf. Ay; is it not a language I speak ? 

Par. A most harsh one, and not to be understood 
without bloody succeeding. My master? 

Laf. Are you companion to the Count Rousillon ? 

Par. To any count; to all counts; to what is man. 

Laf. To what is count’s man: cognt’s master is of 
another style. 

Par. You are too old, sir: let it satisfy you, you are 
too old. 

Laf. I must tell thee, sirrah, I write man; to which 
title age cannot bring thee. 

Par. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Laf. 1 did think thee, for two’ ordinaries,* to be a 
pretty wise fellow: thou didst make tolerable vent of 
thy travel: it might pass; yet the scarfs, and the ban- 
nerets about thee, did manifoldly dissuade me from 
believing thee a vessel of too great a burden. I have 
now found thee: when I lose thee again, I care not; 
yet art thou good for nothing but taking up, and that 
thou ’rt scarce worth. 

Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of antiquity upon 
thee,— 

Laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in anger, lest thou 
hasten thy trial; which if—Lord have merey on thee 
for a hen! So, my good window of: lattice, fare thee 
well: thy casement I need not open, for I look through 
thee. Give me thy hand. 

Par. My lord, you give me most egregious indignity. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and thou art worthy: 
of it. 

Par. I have not, my lord, deserved it. 

Laf. Yes, good faith, every drachm of it; and I will 
not bate thee a scruple. 

Par. Well, I shall be wiser. 

Laf. F’en as soon as thou canst, for thou hast to pull 
at a smack o’ the contrary. If ever thou be’st bound 
in thy scarf, and beaten, thou shalt find what it is to 
be proud of thy bondage. I have a desire to hold my 
acquaintance with thee, or rather my knowledge, that 
I may say, in the default, he is a man I know. 

Par. My lord, you do me most insupportable vexa- 
tion. 

Laf. I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, and my 


Lords, and 
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poor doing eternal: for doing I am past, as I will by 
thee, in what motion age will give me leave.  [ Evit. 

Par. Well, thou hast a son shall take this disgrace 
off me, seurvy, old, filthy, seurvy lord !—Well I must 
be patient ; there is no fettering of authority. I?ll beat 
him, by my life, if I can meet him with any conve- 
nience, an he were double and double a lord. I’ll have 
no more pity of his age, than I would have of—L’ll beat 
him: an if I could but meet him again. 


Re-enter Larev. 
Laf. Sirrah, your lord and master ’s married : there ’s 
news for you; you have a new mistress. 
Par. I most unfeignedly beseech your lordship to 
~ make some reservation of your wrongs: he is my good 
lord; whom I serve above is my master. 

Laf. Who? God ? 

Par, AY, str. 

Laf. The devil it is, that’s thy master. Why dost 
thou garter up thy arms o’ this fashion? dost make hose 
of thy sleeves? do other servants so? Thou wert best 
set thy lower part where thy nose stands. By mine 
honour, if I were but two hours younger I’d beat thee: 
methinks, thou art a general offence, and every man 
should beat thee. I think, thou wast created for men 
to breathe themselves upon thee. 

Par. This is hard and undeserved measure, my lord. 

Laf. Go to, sir; you were beaten in Italy for picking 
a kernel out of a pomegranate: you are a vagabond, 
and no true traveller. Y6u are more saucy with lords 
and honourable personages, than the condition’ of your 
birth and virtue gives you heraldry. You are not 
worth another wordy else Id call you knave. I leave 
you. [ Exit. 

Enter BERTRAM. 

Par. Good, very good; it is so then :—good, very 
good. Let it be concealed a while. 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever ! 

Par, What is the matter, sweetheart ? 

Ber. Although before the solemn priest I have sworn, 
I will not bed her. 

Par. What? what, sweet heart ? 

Ber. O, my Parolles, they have married me ! 

I’ll to the Tuscan wars, and neyer bed her. 

Par, France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
The tread of a man’s foot. To the wars! 

Ber, There’s letters from my mother: what the im- 

port is, 
{ know not yet. 
Par. Ay, that would be known. To the wars, my 
boy! to the wars ! 
He wears his honour in.a box, unseen, 
That hugs his kicksy-wicksy here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
Which should sustain the bound and high eurvet 
Of Mars’s fiery steed. To other regions ! 
France is a stable; we, that dwell in’t, jades; 
Therefore, to the wars ! 

Ber. Yt shall be so: I’ll send her to my house, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, 

And wherefore I am fled 3 write to the king 
‘That which I durst not speak. His present gift 
Shall furnish me to those Italian fields, 

Where noble fellows strike. War is no strife 
To the dark house, and the detested wife. 

Par. Will this capriccio hold in thee, art sure ? 

Ber, Go with me to my chamber, and advise me. 
Ill send her straight away: to-morrow 
I’ll to the wars, she to her single sorrow. 
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Par. Why, these balls bound; there’s noise in it; | 


*t is hard. 
A young man married is a man that’s marr’d: 
Therefore away, and leave her: bravely £0; 
The king has done you wrong; but, hush! ’t is so. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. Another Room in the Same. 
Enter Herena and Clown. 
Hel. My mother greets me kindly: is she well? 
Clo. She is not well; but yet she has her health: 
she’s very merry; but yet she is not well: but thanks 


be given, she’s very well, and wants nothing i’ the | 


world ; but yet she is not well. 

Hel. If she be very well, what does she ail, that she’s 
not very well? 

Clo. Truly, she’s very well indeed, but for two things. 

Hel. What two things ? 

Clo. One, that she’s not in heaven, whither God 
send her quickly! the*other, that she’s in earth, from 
whence God send her quickly ! 

Enter Parouuss. 

Par. Bless you, my fortunate lady ! 

Hel. I hope, sir, I have your good will to have mine 
own good fortunes. 

Par. You had my prayers to lead them on; and to 


keep them on, have them still—O, my knave! How | 


does my old lady? 

Clo. So that you had her wrinkles, and I her money, 
I would she did as you say. 

Par. Why, I say nothing. 

Clo. Marry, you are the wiser man; for many a 
man’s tongue shakes out his master’s undoing. To say 
nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, and to have 
nothing, is to be a great part of your title, which is 
within a very little of nothing. 

Par. Away! thou’rt a knave. 

Clo. You should have said, sir, before a knave thou ’rt 
a knave; that is, before me thou ’rt a knave: this had 
been truth, sir. 


Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool: I have found thee. | 
Clo. Did you find me in yourself, sir, or were you 


taught to find me? 

Par. Go to, I say: I have found thee: no more; I 
found thee, a witty fool.? 

Clo. The search, sir, was profitable; and much fool 
may you find in you, even to the world’s pleasuré, and 
the increase of laughter. 

Par, A good knave, i’ faith, and well fed.— 
Madam; my lord will go away to-night ; 

A very serious business calls on him. 

The great prerogative and rite of love, 

Which as your due time claims, he does acknowledge, 
But puts it off to? a compell’d restraint ; ; 

Whose want, and whose delay, is strew’d with sweets, 
Which they distil now in the, curbed time 

To make the coming hour o’erftow with joy, 

And pleasure drown the brim. 

Hel. What’s his will else ? 

Par. That you will take your instant leave o’ the king, 
And make this haste as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen’d with what apology you think 
May make it probable need. 


Fel. What more commands he ? 


Par. That having this obtain’d, you presently 
Attend his further pleasure. 

Hel. In every thing I wait upon his will. 

Par. I shall report it so. 


Hel. I pray youu—Come, sirrah. [Exeunt, | 
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ACT II. 


SCENE V.—Another Room in the Same. 
Enter Lareu and BerTRAM. 

Laf. But, I hope, your lordship thinks not him a 
soldier. 

Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. 

Laf. You have it from his own deliverance. 

Ber. And by other warranted testimony. 

Laf. Then my dial goes not true. ,I took this lark 
for a bunting. 

Ber. 1 do assure you, my lord, he is very great in 
knowledge, and accordingly valiant. 

Laf. 1 have then sinned against his experience, and 
transgressed against his valour ; and my state that way 
is dangerous, since I cannot yet find in my heart to 
repent. Here he comes. 
I will pursue the amity. 

Enter PaRoueEs. 
To Bertram.| These things shall be done, sir. 
*s his tailor? 


Par. [ 
Laf. Pray you, sir, who 
Par, Sir? 

Laf. 0! I know him well. Ay, sir; he, sir, is ‘a 
good workman, a very good tailor. 

Ber. [Aside to Parotrxs.] Is she gone to the king? 

Par. She is. 

Ber. Will she away to-night ? 

Par. As you'll have her. 

Ber. I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 
Given order for our horses ; and to-night, 

When I should take possession of the bride, 
End’, ere I do begin. 

Laf. A good traveller is something at the latter end 
of a dinner; but one that lies three-thirds and uses a 
| known truth to pass a thousand nothings with, should 
be once heard, and thrice beaten.—God save you, 

aptain. 

Ber. Is there any unkindness between my lord and 
you, monsieur ? 

Par. I know not how I have deserved to run into my 
lord’s displeasure. 

Laf. Youehave 
spurs and all, like him 
and out of it you ‘Il run again, rather th 
tion for your residence. 

Ber. It may be, you have mistaken him, my lord. 

Igf. And shall do so ever, though T took him at his 
prayers. Fare you well, my lord ; and believe this of 
me, there can be no kernel in this light nut ; the soul 
of this man is his clothes: trust him not in matter of 
heavy consequence; I have kept of them tame, and 
know their natures.—Farewell, monsieur: I have 
spoken better of you, than you have or will deserve at 
my hand: but we must do good against evil. [ Exit. 

Par. An idle lord, I swear. 


made shift to run into ’t, boots and 
that leaped into the custard,? 
an suffer ques- 


I pray you, make us friends : | 


Ber. 1 think so. 
Par. Why, do you not know him ? 
Ber. Yes, I do know him well ; and common speech 
Gives him a worthy pass. Here comes my clog. 
Enter HELENA. ¥ 
Hel. I have, sir, as | was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur’d his leave 
For present parting; only he desires 
Some private speech with you. 
Ber. T shall obey his will. 
You must not marvel, Helen, at my course, 
Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 
The ministration and required office 
On my particular : prepar’d I was not 
|For such a business; therefore am I found 
/So much unsettled. This drives me to entreat you, 
That presently you take your way for home ; 
And rather muse than ask why I entreat you, 
For my respects are better than they seem ; 
| And my appointments have in them a need, 
Greater than shows itself, at the first view, 
To you that know them not. This to my mother. 
[Giving a letter. 
’T will be two days ere I shall see you: so, 
I leave you to your wisdom. 
Hel. ; Sir, I can nothing say, 
But that I am your most obedient servant. 
_ Ber. Come, come, no more of that. 
Hel. And ever shall 
| With true observance seek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have fail’d 
To equal my great fortune. 
' Ber. 
My haste is very 
Hel. Pray, sir, 
Ber 


Let that go: 
ereat. Farewell: hie home. 
your pardon. 
or, Well, what would you say? 
Hel. Tam not worthy of the wealth I owe nd 
Nor dare I say, ‘t is mine, and yet it is, 
But, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 
| » Ber. What would you have? 
| Hel. Something, and scarce so much :—nothing, 
indeed.— 
I would not tell you what I would, my lord— faith, 
yes 
| Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. 
Ber. I pray you stay not, but in haste to horse. 
Hel. T shall not break your bidding, good my lord. 
Where are my other men? monsieur, farewell. [ Exit. 
Ber. Go thou toward home ; where I will never come, 
Whilst I can shake my sword, or hear the drum.— 
Away! and for our flight. 
Par. Bravely, coragio! [Ezeunt. 


| 


ACT 


SCENE I.—Florence. A Room in the DuKe’s 
Palace. 
Flourish. Enter the Duxe of Florence, attended ; 
two Frenchmen and Soldiers. 


Duke. So that, from point to point, now have you 
heard 
The fundamental reasons of this war, 


1f.e.: And. The change is also found in Lord F. 


great entertainments. 


L 


Egerton’s MS. 
‘A custard was a dish in great request, and therefore large. 


The 


Whose great decision hath much blood let forth, 
And more thirsts after. 
1 Lord. Holy seems the quarrel. 
Upon your grace’s part 5 black and fearful 
On the opposer. . 
Duke. Therefore we maryel much our cousin France 
Would, in so just a business, shut his bosom 
Against our borrowing prayers. 


2 A frequent exploit of the fool at 


annotated copy of the first folio. 
ive this line to Bertram. 


JOwn. 4 Mod. eds. g 
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Fr. Env. -Good, my lord, 
The reasons of our state I cannot yield, 
But like a common and an outward man, 
That the great figure of a council frames 
By self-unable motion ¢ therefore, dare not 
Say what I think of it, since I have found 
Myself in my uncert ain grounds to fail 
As often as I guesgs’d. 

Duke. Be it his pleasure. 

Fr. Gent. But I am sure, the younger of our nature, 
That surfeit on their ease, ‘will day by day 
Come here for physic. 

Duke. Welcome shall they be, 
And all the honours that ean fly from us 
Shall on them settle. You know your places well; 
When better fall, for your avails they fell. 
To-morrow to the field. [Flourtsh. Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Rousillon. A Room in the Countess’s 
Palace. 


Enter Countess and Clown. 


Count. It hath happened all as I would have had it, 
save that he comes not along with her. 

Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to be a 
very melancholy man. 

Count. By what observance, I pray you? 

Clo. Why, he will look upon his boot, and sing 
mend his ruff *, and sing; ask questions, and s sing ; pick 
his teeth, and sing. 1 know a man that had this trick 
of melancholy, sold? a goodly manor for a song. 

Count. Let me see what he writes, and when he 
means.to come. [Opening a letter. 

Clo. 1 have no mind to Isbel, since | was at court. 
Our old ling and our Isbels 0’ the country are nothing 
lke your old ling and your Isbels o’ the court; the 
brains of my Cupid’s knocked cut, and I begin to 
love, as an old man loves money, W. ith no stomach. 

Count. What have we here? 

Clo. E’en that you have there. [ Exit. 

Count. [Reads.] “Thave sent youa daughter-in-law: 
she hath recovered the king, and undone me. I have 
wedded her, not bedded her; and sworn to make the 
not eternal. You shall hear, I am run away: know it 
before the report come. If there be breadth enough in 
the world, I will hold a long distance. My duty to you. 

a Your unfortunate son, 
i Bertram. a 
This is not well: rash and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of so good a king! 
To pluck his indignation on thy head, 
By the misprizing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire ! 
Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. O madam! yonder is heavy news within, be- 
tween two soldiers and my young lady. 

Count. What is the matter? 

Clo. Nay, there is some comfort in the news, some 
comfort: your son will not be killed so soon as I 
thought he would. 

Count. Why should he be killed ? 

Clo. So say I, madam, if he run away, as I hear he 
does: the danger i is in standing TORU that ’s the loss of 
men, though it be the getting “of children. Here they 
cofne will tell you more ; for my part, [ only hear your 
son Was run away, [Exit Clown. 

Enter Heiena and two French Gentlemen. 

Fr. Env. Save you, good madam. 

Hel, Madam, my lord is gone ; for ever gone. 


UThe top of the loose boot which turned over was called the ruff, or ruffle. 
in f. e. 


song as the tenure by which it was held. are: inf.e. holds: 


Fr. Gen. Do not say so. , 
Count. Think upon patience—’Pray you, gentle 
men,— 
T have felt so many quirks of joy and grief, 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 
Can woman me unto ’t :—where is my son, et pray you? 
Fr. Gen. Madam, he’s gone to serve ‘the duke of 
Florence : 
We met him thitherward; for thenes we came, 
And, after some despatch in hand at court, 
Thither we bend again. 
Hel. Look on his letter, madam: 
port. 
[Reads.] “When thou canst get the ring upon my 
finger, which never shall come off, and show me 
a child begotten of thy body, that Iam father 
to, then call me husband : but in such a then I 
write a never.” 
This is a dreadful sentence. 
Count. Brought you this letter, gentlemen ? 
Fr, Env. Ay, madam ; 
And for the contents’ sake, are sorry for our pains. 
Count. I pr’ythee, lady, ‘have a better cheer ; 
If thou engrossest all the griefs as* thine, 
Thou robb’st me of a moiety. He was my son, 
But I do wash his name out of my blood, 
And thou art all my child.—Towards Florence is he? 
Fr. Gen. Ay, madam. 
Count. And to be a soldier ? 
Fr. Gen. Such is his noble purpose ; and, believe ’t, 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience claims. 
Count. Return you thither ? 
Fr. Env. Ay, madam, with the swiftest wing of 
speed. 
Hel. |Reads.] “Till I have no wife, I have nothing 
in France.” 
’T is bitter. 
Count. Find you that there ? 
Hel. Ay, madam. 
Fr. Env. ’T is but the boldness of his hand, haply, 
Which his heart was not consenting to. 
Count. Nothing in France, until he have no wife ! 
There ’s nothing here that is too good for him, 
But only she ; and she deserves a lord, 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly mistress. Who was with him? 
Fr. Env. A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have some time known. 
Count. Parolles, was it not? 
Fr. Env, Ay, my good lady, he. 
Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of wicked- 
ness. 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature 
With his inducement. 
FY, : Indeed, good lady, 
The fellow has a deal of that too much, 
Which ’hoves* him much to leave.® 
Count. Y’ are welcome, gentlemen. 
I will entreat you, when you see ‘my son, 
To tell him, that his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses: more Ill entreat you 
Written to bear along. 
Fr. Gen. We serve you, madam, 
In that and all your worthiest affairs. 
Count. Not so, but as we change our courtesies. 
Will you draw near ? 
[Exeunt Countess and French Gentlem2n 
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| That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
| Was shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 


| I am the eaitiff that do hold him to it; 


| SCENE Il].—Florenee. Before the Duxr’s Palace. 


| Great Mars, I put myself into thy file: 


| A lover of thy drum, hater of love. 


| Might you not know, she would do as she has done, 


| From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
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Hel. “Till [have no wite, I have nothing in France.” | 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife ! 
Thou shalt have none, Rousillon, none in France ; 
Then hast thou all again. Poor lord! is’t I 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the non-sparing war? and is it I 


Of smoky muskets? O! you leaden messengers, 
That ride upon the volant? speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim ; wound? the still-piercing air 
That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord ! 
Whoever shoots at him, [ set him there ; 
Whoever charges on his forward breast, 


3 


And, though I kill him not, I am the eause | 
His death was so effected. Better ’t were, 

I met the rayening* lion when he roar’d 

With sharp constraint of hunger ; beiter ’t were 

That all the miseries which nature owes 

Were mine at once. No, come thou home, Rousillon, 
Whence honour but of danger wins a scar, 

As oft it loses all : I will be gone. 

My being here it is that holds thee hence: 

Shall I stay here to do’t? no, no, although 

The air of paradise did fan the house, 

And angels offic’d all: I will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To consolate thine ear. Come, night: end, day; 

For with the dark, poor thief, I’lI steal away, | Excet. | 


Flourish. Enter the Duxe of Florence, BERTRAM, 
Paroties, Lords} Officers, Soldiers, and others. 


Duke. The general of our horse thou art; and we, 
Great in our hope, lay our best love and credence 
Upon thy promising fortune. 

Ber. Sir, if is 
A charge too heavy for my strength ; but yet 
Well strive to bear it for your worthy sake, 

To th’ extreme edge of hazard. 

Duke. Then go thou forth, 
And fortune play upon thy prosperous helm, 

As thy auspicious mistress ! 


Ber. This very day, 


Make me but like my thoughts, and I shall prove 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. Rousillon. A Room in the CounTEss’s 
Patace. 


Enter Countess and her Steward. 
Count. Alas! and would you take the letter of her ? 


By sending me a letter? Read it again. 
Stew. [Reads.] “I am Saint Jaques’ pilgrim, thither 
gone. 
Ambitious love hath so in me offended, 
That bare-foot plod I the cold ground upon, 
With sainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that from the bloody course of war, 
My dearest master, your dear son, may hie : 
Bless him at home in peace, whilst I from far 
His name with zealous fervour sanctify. 
His taken labours bid him me forgive : 
I, his despiteful Juno, sent him forth 


Where death and danger dog the heels of worth: 


He is too good and fair for death and me, 
Whom I myself embrace, fo set him free.” 
Count. Ah, what sharp stings are in her mildest 
words !— , 


Rinaldo, you did never lack advice so much, e 


As letting her pass so: had I spoke with her, 
I eould have well diverted her intents, 
Which thus she hath prevented. 

Stew. Pardon me, madam: 
If I had given you this at over-night, 

She might have been o’erta’en ; and yet she writes, 
Pursuit would be but vain. 

Count. What angel shall 
Bless this unworthy husband? he cannot thrive, 
Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves io grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice —Write, write, Rinaldo, 

To this unworthy husband of his wife : 

Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 

That he does weigh too light: my greatest grief, 

Though little he do feel it, set down sharply. 

Despatch the most convenient messenger.— 

When, haply, he shall hear that she is gone, 

He will return: and hope I may, that she, 

Hearing so much, will speed her foot again, 

Led hither by pure love. Which of them both 

Is dearest to me, I have no skill or’ sense 

To make distinction —Provide this messenger.— 

My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak ; 

Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Without the Walls of Florence. 


A tucket® afar off. Enter an old Widow of Florence, 

Diana, Vioventa, Mariana, and other Catizens. 

Wid. Nay, come; for if they do approach the city, 
we shall lose all the sight. 

Dia. They say, the French count has done most 
honourable service. 

Wid. It is reported that he has taken their greatest 
commander, and that with his own hand he slew the 
Duke’s brother. We have lost our labour; they are 
gone a contrary way: hark! you may know by their 
trumpets. 

Mar. Come; let’s return again, and suffice our- 
selves with the report of it. Well, Diana, take heed of 
this French earl: the honour of a maid is her name, 
and no legacy is so rich as honesty. 

Wid. T have told my neighbour, how you have been 
solicited by a gentleman his companion. 

Mar. I know that knave ; hang him! one Parolles: 
a filthy officer he is in those suggestions’ for the young 
earl-Beware of them, Diana; their promises, entice- 
ments, oaths, tokens, and all these engines of lust, are 
not the things they go under: many @ maid hath been 
seduced by them; and the misery is, example, that so 
terrible shows in the wreck of maidenhood, cannot for 
all that dissuade succession, but that they are limed 
with the twigs that threaten them. I hope, I need not 
to advise you further ; but I hope, yourown grace will 
keep you where you are, though there were no farther 
danger known, but the modesty which is so lost. 

Dia. You shall not need to fear me. = 

Enter Hewena in the dress of a Pilgrim. 

Wid. I hope so.—Look, here comes a pilgrim: I 
know she. will lie at my house; thither they send one 
another. 

Ill question her,—God save you, pilgrim ! 
Whither are you bound? 


lyiolent: inf.e. 2move:inf.e. %still-peering: inf.e. *ravin: inf-e. in: inf.e. 6 Flourisn of a trumpet. 7 Temptations. 
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Hel. To Saint Jaques‘le Grand. 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beseech you ? 
Wid, At the Saint Francis here, béside the port. 
Hel. Is this the way ? 
Wid. Ay, marry, is ’t—Hark you ! [4 ~arch afar off. 
They come this way.— | 
If you will tarry, holy pilgrim, 
But till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you shall be lodg’d ; 
The rather, for I think I know your hostess 
As ample as myself. 
Hel. Ts it yourself? 
Wid. If you shall please so, pilgrim. 
Hel. T thank you, and will stay upon your [eisure. 
Wid. You came, I think, from France ? 
Hel. I did so, 
Wid. Here you shall see a countryman of yours, 
That has done worthy service. 
Hel. His name, I pray you. 
Dia. The count Rousillon: know you such a one? 
Hel. But by the ear, that hears most nobly of him: 
His face I know not. 
Dia. Whaisoe’er he is, 
He ’s bravely taken here. He stole from France, 
As ’t is reported, for the king had married him 
Against his liking. Think you it is so? 
Hel. Ay, surely, mere the truth: I know his lady. 
Dia. There is a gentleman, that serves the count, 
Reports but coarsely of her. 


Hel. What’s his name? 
Dia. Monsieur Parolles. 
Hel. O! I believe with him, 


In argument of praise, or to the worth 

Of the great count himself, she is too mean 
To have her name repeated: all her deserving 
Is a reserved ‘honesty, and that 

I have not heard examin’d. 

Dia. Alas, poor lady! 
’T is a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord. 

Wid. I write’ good creature: wheresoe’er she is, 
Her heart weighs sadly. This young maid might do her 
A shrewd turn, if she pleas’d. 

Hel. How do you mean? 
May be, the amorous count solicits her 
In the unlawful purpose. 

Wid. He does, indeed ; 

And brokes with all that ean in such a suit 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: 

But she is arm’d for him, and keeps her guard, 

In honestest defence. 

Enter with drum and colours, a party of the Florentine 
army, BERTRAM, and PaRoLLEs. 

Mar. The gods forbid else ! 

Wid. So, now they come.— 
That is Antonio, the Duke’s eldest son; 

That, Escalus. 
Hel. Which is the Frenchman ? 
Dia. He ; 
That with the plume: ’t is a most gallant fellow ; 
{ would he lov’d his wife. If he were honester, 
He were much goodlier ; is’t not a handsome gentleman? 
Hel. J like him well. 
Dia. ’T is pity, he is not honest. Yond’s that same 
knave, 
That leads him to these places: were I his lady, 
I would poison that vile raseal. 
Hel. Which is he ! 


l Ay, right: in 2d folio. 2o0n: in 2d folio. -3 Low, cowardly fellow. 4 Camp. 5 This word isnotinf.e. Sore: inte. 7A com- 


mon phrase, meaning to turn one out of doors. 


j you. 


Dia. That jackanapes with scarfs. Why is he me- 
lancholy ? | 
Hel. Perchanee he’s hurt i’ the battle. v 
Par, Lose our dram! well. 
Mar. He’s shrewdly vexed at something. Look, he 
has spied us. 
Wid. Marry, hang you! | 
Mar. And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier ! | 
[Exeunt Bertram, Paroizs, Officers, and Soldiers. 
Wid. The troop is past. Come, pilgrim, I will bring! 
you 
Where you shall host: of enjoin’d penitents 
There’s four or five, to great saint Jaques bound, 
Already at my house. 
Hel. I humbly thank you. 
Please it this matron, and this gentle maid, 
To eat with us to-night, the charge and thanking 
Shall be for me ; and, to requite you farther, 
I will bestow some precepts of? this virgin, 
Worthy the note. | 
Both. We ’ll take your offer kindly. [Ezeunt. | 


SCENE VI.—Camp before Florence. 
Enter Bertram, and the two Frenchmen. 

Fr. Env. Nay, good my lord, put him to’t: let him! 
have his way. ; 

Fr. Gent. If your lordship find him not a hilding,?| 
hold me no more in your respect. 

Fr, Env. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

Ber. Do you think I am so far deceived in him ? 

Fr. Env. Believe it, my lord: in mine own’ direct | 
knowledge, without any malice, but to speak of him as| 
my kinsman, he’s a most notable coward, an infinite 
and endless liar, an hourly promise-breaker, the owner 
of no one good quality, worthy your lordship’s enter- | 
tainment. 

Fr. Gent. Tt were fit you knew him, lest reposing| 
too far in his virtue, which he hath not, he might, at, 
some great and trusty business in a main danger, fail | 


Ber. I would I knew in what particular action to| 
try him. 

Fr. Gent. None better than to let him fetch off his | 
drum, which you hear him ‘so confidently undertake | 
to do. 

Fr. Env. 1, with a troop of Florentines, will sud- 
denly surprise him: such I will have, whom, I am 
sure, he knows not from the enemy. We will bind | 
and hoodwink him so, that he shall suppose no other 
but that he is carried into the leaguer* of the adversa- | 
ries, when we bring him to our own tents. Be but 
your lordship present at his examination, if he do not, 
for the promise of his life, and in the highest compul- 
sion of base fear, offer to betray you, and deliver all 
the intelligence in his power against you, and that | 
with the divine forfeit of his soul wpon oath, never 
trust my judgment in any thing. 

Fr. Gent. O! for the love of Taughter, let him fetch 
off* his drum: he says he has a stratagem for ’t. When 
your lordship sees the bottom of his success in’t, and 
to what metal this counterfeit lump of ores* will be | 
melted, if you give him not John Drum’s entertain- 
ment,” your inclining cannot be removed. Here he 
comes. 


Enter Parouuzs. 
Fr. Env. O! for the love of laughter, hinder not the 
honour of his design: let him fetch off his drum in any 
hand. * 
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Ber. How now, monsieur ? this drum sticks sorely 
ip your disposition. 
~ Fy. Gent. A pox on’t! letit go: ‘tis but a drum. 

Par. But a drum! Is’t but a drum? A drum so 
lost !—There was an excellent command, to eharge in 
with our horse upon our own wings, and to rend our 
own soldiers ! 

Fr. Gent. That was not to be blamed in the com- 
| mand of the service: it was a disaster of war that 
Cesar himself could’ not have prevented, if he had 
been there to command. 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our success - 
some dishonour we had in the loss of that drum ; but 
| it is not to be recovered. 

Par. It might have been recovered. 

Ber. It might ; but it is not now. 

Par. It is to be recovered. But that the merit of 
service is seldom attributed to the true and exact per- 
former, I would have that drum or another, or hic jacet. 

Ber. Why, if you have a stomach to ’t, monsiéur, if 
you think your mystery in stratagem ean bring this 
instrument of honour again into his native quarter, be 
magnanimous in the enterprise, and go on; I will grace 
i the attempt for a worthy exploit: if you speed well in 
| it, the Duke shall both speak of it, and extend to you 
what farther becomes his greatness, even to the utmost 
| syllable of your worthiness. 

Par. By the hand of a soldier, I will undertake it. 

Ber. But you must not now slumber in it. 

Par. Ill about it this evening: and I will presently 
pen down my dilemmas, encourage myself in my cer- 
tainty, put myself into my mortal preparation, and by 
| midnight look to hear farther from me. 
| Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace you are 
gone about it? 
|” Par. I know not what the suecess will be, my lord; 
but the attempt I vow. 

Ber. 1 know thou art valiant, and to the possibility 
| of thy soldiership will subscribe for thee. Farewell. 
| Par. I love not many words. [ Exit. 
| Fr. Env. No more jhan a fish loves water.—Is not 
| this a strange fellow, my lord, that so confidently Seems 
to undertake this business, which he knows is not to 
| be done, damns himself to do, and dares better be 
| damned than to de’t? 

Fr. Gent. You do not know him, my lord, as we do : 
eertain it is, that he will steal himself into a man’s 
favour, and for a week escape a great deal of discove- 
ries ; but-when you find rim out, you have him ever after. 

Ber. Why, do you think, he will make no deed at all 

of this, that so seriously he does address himself unto ? 
| # Env. None in the world, but return with an in- 
| vention, and elap upon you two or three probable lies. 
| But we have almost embossed? him, you shall see his 
| fall to-night: for, indeed, he is not for your lordship’s 
| respect. 
Fr. Gent. Well make you some sport with the fox, 
lere we ease? him. He was first smoked by the old 
lord Lafeu: when his disguise and he is parted, tell 
me what a sprat you shall find him, which you shall 
see this very night. 

Fr. Env. L rnust go look my twigs : he shall be eaught. 

Ber. Your brother, he shall go along with me. 

Fr Gent. As’t please your lordship. 
| Fr. Env: 111 leave you. [ Exit. | 
| Ber. Now will I lead you to the house, and show you 
The lass I spoke of. | 


1 Run him down till he foams at the mouth. ? Flay. 


Fr. Gent. But, you say, she’s honest. 

Ber. That’s all the fault. I spoke with her but onee, 
And found her wondrous cold ; but I sent to her, 
By this same coxcomb that we have i’ the wind, 
Tokens and letters which she did re-send ; 
And this is all I have done. She’s a fair creature” 
Will you go see her? 

Fr. Gent. With all my heart, my lord. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.—Florence. A Room in the Widow’s 
House. 
Enter Herena and Widow. 
Hel. If you misdoubt me that I am not she, 
I know not how I shall assure you farther, 
But I shall lose the grounds I work upon. 

Wid. Though my estate be fall’n, | was well born, 
Nothing acquainted with these businesses, 

And would not put my reputation now 
In any staining aet. 

Hel. Nor would I wish you. 
First, give me trust, the count he is my husband, 
And what to your sworn counsel I have spoken, 
Is so, from word to word; and then you eannot, 
By the good aid that I of you shall borrow, 

Err in bestowing it. 

Wid. I should believe you ; 

For you have show’d me that, which well approves 
You are great in fortune. 

Hel. Take this purse of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, | 
When I have found it. The count he woos yout 

daughter, 
Lays down his wanton siege before her beauty, 
Resolved to carry her: let her, in fine, egnsent, 
As well direct her how ’t is best to bear it. 
Now, his important® blood will nought deny 
That she ll demand: a ring the county wears, 
That downward hath suecceded in his house 
From son to son, some four or five descents 
Sinee the first father wore it: this ring he holds 
In most rieh choice ; yet, in his idle fire 
To buy his will, it would not seem too dear, 
Howe’er repented after. 

Wid. Now I see 
The bBttom of your purpose. 

Hel. You see it lawful then. It is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere she seems as won, 
Desires this ring; appoints him an encounter ; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herself most chastely absent. After this, 

To marry her, Il] add three thousand erowns 
To what is past already. 

Wid. I have yielded. 
Instruct my daughter how she shall persever, 
That time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 
May prove coherent. Every night he eomes, 
With musies of all sorts, and songs compos’d 
To her unworthiness : it nothing steads us, 

To chide him from our eaves, for he persists 
As if his life lay on’t. 

Hel. Why then, to-night 
Let us assay our plot; which, if it speed, 

Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act; 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact. 


But let ’s about it. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE I.—Without the Florentine Camp. 
Enter French Envoy, with five or six soldiers in ambush. 


Fr. Env. He can come no other way but by this 
hedge corner. When you sally upon him, speak what 
terrible language you will: though you understand it 
not yourselves, no matter; for we must not seem to 
understand him, unless some one among us, whom we 
must produce for an interpreter. 

1 Sold. Good captain, let me be the interpreter. 

Fr. Env. Art not acquainted with him? knows he 
not thy voice? 

1 Sold. No, sir, | warrant you. 

Fr, Env. But what linsy-woolsy hast thou to speak 
to us again? 

i Sold. Even such as you speak to me. 

Fr. Env. He must think us some band of strangers 
i’ the adversary’s entertainment. Now, he hath a 
smack of all neighbouring languages; therefore, we 
must every one be a man of his own fancy, not to know 


what we speak one to another ; so we seem’to know is 

to go straight to our purpose: chough’s language, gab- 

ble enough, and good enough. As for you, interpreter, 

you must seem very politic. But éouch, ho! here he 

comes, to beguile two hours in_a sleep, and then to 

return and swear the lies he forges. | They stand back.* 
Enter Parouues. 

Par. Ten o’clock : within these three hours ’t will be 
time enough to go home. What shall I say I have 
done? It must be a very plausive invention that car- 
ries it. They begin to smoke me, and disgraces have 
of late knocked too often at my door. I find, my 
tongue is too foolhardy ; but my heart hath the fear of 
Mars before it, and of his creatures, not daring the 
reports of my tongue. 

Fr, Env. [ Aside.] This is the first truth that e’er 
thine own tongue was guilty of. 

Par. What the devil should move me to undertake 
the recovery of this drum, being not ignorant of the 
impossibility, and knowing I had no such purpose? I 
must give myself some hurts, and say, I got them in 
exploit. Yet slight ones will not carry it: they will 
say, ‘Came you off with so little ?’ and great ones I 
dare not give. Wherefore? what’s the instance ? 
Tongue, I must put you into a butter-woman’s mouth, 
and buy myself another of Bajazet’s mule, if you 
pratile me into these perils. 

Fr. Env, [Aside.| Is it possible, he should know 
what he is, and be that he is? 

Par. I would the cutting of my garments would 
serve the turn; or the breaking of my Spanish sword. 


Fr. Env.. [Aside.] We cannot afford you so. 

Par. Or the baring of my beard ; and to say, it was 
in stratagem. 

Fr. Env, | Aside.] ?T would not do. 

Par. Or to drown my clothes, and say I was stripped. 

Fr. Env. | Aside.| Hardly serve 

Par. Though I swore I leaped from the window of 
the citadel— 

Fr. Env. [Aside.] How deep ? 

Par. Thirty fathom. 

Fr. Env. | Aside.| Three great oaths would scarce 


make that be believed. 
Par. I would I had any drum of the enemy’s: 
would swear I recovered it. 


1 Not in f. e. 


I 


2 stern: in f. e. 


LV. 


Fr. Env. [Aside.] You shall hear one anon. 
Par. A drum, now, of the enemy’s ! 
[Alarum within. 
Fr. Env. Throca movousus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 
All. Cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo, cargo. 
Par. O! ransom, ransom !—Do not hide mine eyes. 
[They seize and blindfold him. 
1 Sold. Boskos thromuldo boskos. 
Par. “I know you are the Muskos’ regiment ; 
And I shall lose my life for want of language. 
[f there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him speak to me : 
I will discover that whichshall undo 
The Florentine. 
1 Sold. ,  Boskos vauvado :— 
I understand thee, and can speak thy tongue.— 
Kerelybonto.—Sir, 
Betake thee to thy faith, for seventeen poniards ? 
Are at thy bosom. 
Par. O! 
1 Sold. O! pray, pray, pray.— 
Manka revania dulche. 
Fr. Env. Oscorbidulchos volivorcho. 
1. Sold. The general is content to spare thee yet, 
And, hoodwink’d as thou art, will lead thee on 
To gather from thee : haply, thou may’st inform 
Something to save thy life. 
Par. O! let me live, 
And all the secrets of our camp I’ll show, 
Their force, their purposes; nay, I’ll speak that 
Which you will wonder at. 
1 Sold. But wilt thou faithfully ? 
Par. If I do not, damn me. 
1 Sold. 
Come on; 


Acordo linta.— 
thou art granted space. 
[Exit with Parouizes guarded. 
Fr. Env. Go, tell the count Rousillon, and my bro- 
ther, 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
muffled, 
Till we do hear from them. 
2 Sold. Captain, I will. 
Fr. Env. A’ will betray us all unto ourselves : 
Inform on that. 


2 Sold. So I will, sir. 

Fr. Env. Till then, I’ll keep him dark, and safely 
lock’d. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.—Florence. A Room in the Widow’s 


House. 
Enter Bertram and Diana. 


Ber. They told me that your name was Fontibell. 
Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 
Ber. Titled goddess, 

And worth it, with addition! But, fair soul, 

In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 

If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 

You are no maiden, but a monument: 

When you are dead, you should be such a one 

As you are now, for you are cold and stone ;? 

And now you should be as your mother w as, 

When your sweet self was got. 
Dia. She then was honest. 
Ber. 
Dia. 


So should you be. 
No: 
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My mother did but duty ; such, my lord, 
As you owe to your wife. 
Ber. No more o’ that: 
I pr’ythee, do not strive against my ‘vows. 
I was compell’d to her ; but I love thee 
By love’s own sweet constraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of service. Tf 
Dia. Ay, 80 you serve us, 
Till we serve you; but when you have our roses, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our bareness. 
Ber. How haye I sworn ? 
Dia. ?T is not the many oaths that make the truth, 
But the plain single vow, that is vow’d true. 
What is not holy, that we swear not by, 
But take the highest to witness : then, pray you, tell me, 
If I should swear by Jove’s great attributes, 
I lov’d you dearly, would, you believe my oaths, 
When I did love you ill? this has no holding, 
To swear by him, whom I protest to love, 
That I will work against him. Therefore, your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions, but unseal’d, 
At least, in my opinion. 
Ber. Change it, change it. 
Be not so holy-cruel: love is holy, 
And my integrity ne’er knew the crafts, 
That you do charge men with. Stand no more off, 
But give thyself unto my sick desires, 
Who then recover: say, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, shall so persever. .« 
Dia. I see, that men make hopes in such a suit! 
That we’ll forsake ourselves. Give me that ring. 
Ber. I'll lend it thee, my dear; but have no power 
To give it from me. 
Da. Will you not, my lord? 
Ber. It is an honour ’longing to our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors, 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ the world 
In me to lose. 
Dia. Mine honour’s such a ring: 
My chastity’s the jewel of our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors, 
Which ’t were the greatest obloquy i’ the world 
In me to lose. Thus, your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion, honour, on my part 
Against your vain assault. 
Ber. Here, take my ring: 
My house, mine honour, yea, my life be thine, 
And I’ll be bid by thee. 
Dia. When midnight comes, knock at my chamber 
window : 
Ill order take my mother shall not hear. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquer’d my yet maiden bed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor speak to me. 
My reasons are most strong; and you shall know them, 
When back again this ring shall be deliver’d : 
And on your finger, in the night, [7H put 
Another ring; that what in time proceeds 
May token to the future our past deeds. 
Adieu, till then; then, fail not. You have won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be none’. 
Ber. A heaven on earth I have won by wooing thee. 
[ Exit. 
Dia. For which live long to thank. both heaven 
and me! 
You may so in the end, 
‘My mother told me just how he would woo, 


As if she sat in’s heart: she says, all men 

Have the like oaths. He had sworn to marry me, 
When his wife ’s dead ; therefore Ill lie with him, 
When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are 80 braid®, 
Marry that will, I live and die a maid: 

Only, in this disguise, I think ’t no sin, 

To cozen him, that would unjustly win. [ Exit. 


SCENE III.—The Florentine Camp, 
Enter the two Frenchmen, and two or three Soldiers. 


Fr. Gent. You have not given him his mothey’s letter. 

Fr. Env. T have delivered it an hour since: there is 
something in’t that stings his nature, for on the read- 
ing it he changed almost into another man. 

Fr. Gent. He has much worthy blame laid upon him, 
| for shaking off so good a wife, and so sweet a lady. 

Fr. Env. Especially he hath incurred the everlasting 
displeasure of the king, who had even tuned his bounty 
to sing happiness to him. I will tell youa thing, but 
you shall let it dwell darkly within you. 

Fr. Gent. When you have spoken it, ’t is dead, and 
I am the grave of it. 

Fr. Env. He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, 
here in Florence, of a most chaste renown, and this 
night he fleshes his will in the spoil of her honour : he 
hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him- 
self made in the unchaste composition. 

Fr. Gent. Now, God delay our rebellion: as we are 
ourselves, what things are we ! 

Fr. Env. Merely our own traitors: and as in the 
common course of all treasons, we still see them reveal 
themselves, till they attain to their abhorred ends, so he 
that in this action contrives against his own nobility, 
in his proper stream o’erflows himself. 

Fr. Gent. Is it not most* damnable ‘in us, to be trum- 
peters of our unlawful intents? We shall not then 
have his company to-night. . 

Fr. Env. Not till after midnight, for he is dieted to 
his hour. 

Fr. Gent. That approaches apace: I would gladly 
have him see his companion® anatomized, that he might 
take a measure of his own judgment, wherein so curi- 
ously he had set this counterfeit. 

Fr. Env. We will not meddle with him till he come, 
for his presence must be the whip of the other. 

Fr. Gent. In the mean time, what hear you of these 
wars ? 

Fr. Env. I hear there is an overture of peace. 

Fr. Gent. Nay, I assure you, a peace concluded. 

Fr. Env. What will count Rousillon do then? wi'l 
he travel higher, or return again into France ? 

Fr. Gent. I perceive by this demand you are not 
altogether of his council. 

Fr. Env. Let it be forbid, sir ; so should I be a great 
| deal of his act. 
| Fr. Gent. Sir, his wife some two months since fled 
‘from his house; her pretence is a pilgrimage to saint 
Jaques le Grand, which holy undertaking -with most 
|austere sanctimony she accomplished ; and, there re- 
|siding, the tenderness of her nature became as a prey 
to her grief; in fine, made a groan of her last breath, 
and now she sings in heaven. - 

Fr. Env. How is this justified ? 

Fr. Gent. The stranger® part of it by her own letters, 
which make her story true, even to the point of her 
death : her death itself, which could not be her office 
_to say, is come, and’ faithfully confirmed by the rector 
| of the place. 
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Fr. Env. Hath the count all this intelligence ? 

Fr. Gent. Ay, and ihe particular confirmations, point 
from point, to the full arming of the verity. 

Fr. Env. 1 am heartily sorry that he’ll be glad-ef this. 

Fr. Gent. How mightily, sometimes, we make us 
comforts of our losses. 

Fr. Env. And how mightily, some other times, we 
drown our gain in tears. The great dignity, that his 
valour hath here acquired for him, shalk:at home be 
encountered with a shame as ample. 

Fr. Gent. The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together : our virtues would be proud, if 
our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would 
despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues. 

Enter a Servant. 
How now ? where’s your master ? 

Serv. He met: the duke in the street, sir, of whom 
he hath taken a solemn leave: his lordship will next 
morning for France. The duke hath offered him letters 
of commendations to the king. 

Fr. Env. They shall be no more than needful there, 
if they were more than they can commend. 

Enter Bertram. 

Fr. Gent. They cannot be too sweet for the king’s 
tartness. Here’s his lordship now.—How now, my 
lord! is’t not after midnight ? 

Ber. | have to-night despatched sixteen businesses, 
a month’s length a-piece, by an abstract of success: I 
have congé’d with the duke, done my adieu with his 


nearest, buried a wife, moufned for her, writ to my | 


lady mother I am returning, entertained my convoy ; 
and between these main parcels of despatch effected 
many nicer needs: the last was the greatest, but that 
I have not ended yet. 

Fr. Env. If the business be of any difficulty, and 
this morning your departure hence, it requires haste of 
your lordship. 

Ber. | mean the business is not ended, as fearing to 
hear of it hereafter. But shall we have this dialogue 
between the fool and the soldier? Come, bring forth 
this counterfeit medal: he has deceived me, like a 
double-meaning prophesier. 

Fr. Env. Bring him forth. [Ezeunt Soldiers.| He 
has sat i’ the stocks all night, poor gallant knave. 

Ber. No maiter ; his heels have deserved it, in usurp- 
ing his spurs so long. How does he carry himself? 

Fr. Env. Thave told your lordship already ; the stocks 
earry him. But, to answer you as you would be un- 
derstood, he weeps, like a wench that had shed her 


milk. He hath confessed himself to Morgan, whom | 


he supposes to be a friar, from the time of his remem- 
brance, to this very instant disaster of his sitting i’ the 
stocks, and what think you he hath confessed ? 

Ber, Nothing of me, has he ? 

Fr. Env. His confession is taken, and it shall be 
read to his face: if your lordship be in’t, as I believe 
you are, you must have the patience to hear it. 

Re-enter Soldiers, with Parouues. 

Ber. A plague upon him! muffled ? he can say no- 
thing of me: hush! hush! 

Fr. Gent. Hoodman! comes !—Portotartarossa. 

1 Sold. He calls for the tortures: what will you say 
without ’em ? 

Par. I will confess what I know without constraint : 
if ye pinch me like a pasty, I can say no more. 

1 Sold, Bosko chimurko. 

Fr. Gent. Boblibindo chicurmurco. 

1 Sold. You are a merciful general—Our general 


Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

1 Sold. “ First, demand of him how many horse the 
duke is strong.”” What say you to that? 

Par. Five or six thousand; but very weak and un- 
serviceable: the troops are all scattered, and the com- 
manders very poor rogues, upon my reputation and 
eredit, and as I hope to live. 

1 Sold. Shall I set down your answer so ? 

Par. Do: I’ll take my sacrament on ’t, how and 
which way you will. 

1 Sold. All’s one to him.? 

Ber. What a past-saving slave is this! 

Fr. Gent. Y’ are deceived, my lord: this is monsieur 
Parolles, the gallant militarist, (that was his own 
phrase) that had the whole theorick of war in the knot of 
his searf, and the practice in the chape? of his dagger. 

Fr. Env. I will never trust a man again for keeping 
his sword clean ; nor believe he can have every thing 
in him by wearing his apparel neatly. 

1 Sold. Well, that’s set down. 

Par. Five or six thousand horse, I said,—I will say 
true,—or thereabouts, set down,—for I’ll speak truth. 

Fr. Gent. He’s very near the truth in this. 

Ber. But I con* him no thanks for’t, in the nature 
he delivers it. 

‘Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, say. 

1 Sold. Well, that’s set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir. A truth’s a truth: 
the rogues are marvellous poor. 

1 Sold. “ Demand of him, of what strength they 
are a-foot.””? What say you to that? 

Par. By my troth, sir, if I were to live this present 
hour, I will tell true. Let me see: Spurio a hundred 
and fifty, Sebastian so many, Corambus so many, Jaques 
so many; Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodowick, and Gratii, two 
hundred fifty eaeh; mine own company, Chitopher, 
Vaumond, Bentii, two hundred fifty each: so that the 
muster-file, rotten and sound, upon my life, amounts 
not to fifteen thousand poll; half of the which dare 
not shake the snow from off their cassocks, lest they 
shake themselves to pieces. 

Ber. What shall be done to him ? 

Fr. Gent. Nothing, but let him have thanks.— 
Demand of him my condition, and what credit I have 
with the duke. 

1 Sold. Well, that’s set down. “ You shall demand 
of him, whether one captain Dumaine be i’ the camp, 
a Frenchman: what his reputation is with the duke, 
what his valour, honesty, and expertness in wars; or 
whether he thinks, it were not possible with well- 
weighing sums of gold to corrupt him to a revolt.” 
What say you to this ? what do you know of it? 

Par. I beseech you, let me answer to the particular 
of the intergatories: demand them singly. 

1 Sold. Do you know this captain Dumaine ? 

Par. 1 know him: he was a botcher’s ’prentice in 
Paris, from whence he was whipped for getting the 
sheriffs fool with ‘child ; a dumb innocent, that could 
not say him, nay. [Dumaine lifts up his hand in anger. 

Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; though, 
I know, his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 

1 Sold. Well, is this captain in the duke of Florence’s 
camp ? 

Par. Upon my knowledge he is, and“lousy. 

Fr. Gent. Nay, look not so upon me ; we shall hear 
of your lordship anon. 

1 Sold. What is his reputation with the duke ? 

Par. The duke knows him for no other but a poor 


bids you answer to what I shall ask you out of a note. | officer of mine, and writ to me this other day to turn 
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him out o’ the band: I think, I have his letter. in my 
pocket. 

1 Sold. Marry, we ’ll search. 

Par. In good sadness, I do not know: either it is 
there, or it is upon a file, with the duke’s other letters, 
in my tent. - 

1 Sold. Here ’t is; here’s a paper: shall I read it to 
you? 

Par. I do not know if it be it, or no., 

Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 

Fr. Gent. Excellently. 

1 Sold. [Reads.] ‘“ Dian, the couht’s a fool, and full 
of gold,’— 

Par. That is not the duke’s letter, sir: that is an 
advertisement to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, 
to take heed of the allurement of one count Rousillon, 
a foolish idle boy, but, for all that, very ruttish. I 
pray-you, sir, put it up again. 

1 Sold. Nay, I’ll read it first, by your favour. 

Par. My meaning in’t, I protest, was very honest 
in the behalf of the maid; for I knew the young 
count to be a dangerous and lascivious boy, who is a 
whale to virginity, and devours up all the fry it finds. 

Ber. Damnable, both-sides rogue ! 

1 Sold. [Reads.] ‘When he swears oaths, bid him 

drop gold, and take it ; 

After he scores, he never pays the score: 

Half won is match well made; match, and well make it: 

He ne’er pays after debts; take it before, 

And say, a soldier, Dian, told thee this. 
Men are to mell! with, boys are not to kiss: 
For count of this, the count’s a fool, | knovv it, 
Who pays before, but not where he does owe it. 
“Thine, as he vow’d to thee in thine ear, 
“¢ PaROLLES.”” 

Ber. He shall be whipped through the army, with 
this rhyme in’s forehead. 

Fr. Env. This is your devoted friend, sir ; the mani- 
fold linguist, and the armipotent soldier. 

Ber. I could endure any thing before but a cat, and 
now he’s a cat to me. 

1 Sold. I perceive, sir, by our general’s looks, we 
shall be fain to hang you. 

Par. My life, sir, in any case! not that I am afraid 
to die; but that, my offences being many, I would 
repent out the remainder of nature. Let me live, sir, 
in a dungeon, i’ the stocks, or any where, so I may live. 

1 Sold. We’ll see what may be done, so you confess 
freely: therefore, once more to this captain Dumaine. 
You have answered to his reputation with the duke, 
and to his valour: what is his honesty ? 

Par. He will steal, sir, an egg out of a cloister: for 
rapes and ravishments he parallels Nessus. He pro- 
fesses not keeping of oaths; in breaking them he is 
stronger than Hercules. He will lie, sir, with such 
volubility, that you would think truth were a fool. 
Drunkenness is his best virtue ; for he will be swine- 
drunk, and in his sleep he does little harm, save to his 
bed-clothes about him; but they know his conditions, 
and lay him in straw. I have but little more to say, 
sir, of his honesty: he has every thing that an honest 
man should uot have; what an honest man should 
have, he has nothing. 

Fr. Gent. I begin to love him for this. 

Ber. For this description of thine honesty? 
upon him! for me he is more and more a cat. 

1 Sold. What say you to his expertness in war? 

Par. Faith, sir, he has led the drum before the 
English tragedians,—to belie him, I will not,—and 


A pox 


more of his soldiership I know not; except, in that 
country, he had the honour to be the officer at a place 
there called Mile-end,? to instruct for the doubling of 
files: F-would do the man what honour I can, but of 
this I am not‘certain. 

Fr. Gent. He hath out-villained villany so far, that 
the rarity redeems him. 

Ber. A pox on him! he’s a eat still. 

1 Sold. His qualities being at this poor price, I need 
not ask you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. 

Par. Sir, for a quart d’ecu® he will sell the fee-simple 
of his salvation, the inheritance of it; and cut the 
entail from all remainders, and a perpetual succession. 
for it perpetually. 

1 Sold. What’s his brother, the other captain Du- 
maine ? 

Fr. Env. Why does he ask him of me? 

1 Sold. What’s he? 

Par. E’en acrow o’ the same nest; not altogether 
so great as the first in goodness, but greater a great 
deal in evil. He excels his brother for a coward, yet 
his brother is reputed one of the best that is. Ina 
retreat he out-runs any lackey; marry, in coming on 
he has the cramp. 

1 Sold. If your life be saved, will you undertake to 
betray the Florentine ? 

ar. Ay, and the captain of his horse, count Rou- 
sillon. 

1 Sold. I’11 whisper with the general, and know 
his pleasure. 

Par. | Aside.| 1711 no more drumming ; a plague of 
all drums! Only to seem to deserve well, and to 
beguile the supposition of that lascivious young boy 
the count, have I run into this danger. Yet who 
would have suspected an ambush, where I was taken? 

1 Sold. There is no remedy, sir, but you must die. 
The general says, you, that have so traitorously dis- 
covered the secrets of your army, and made such pes- 
tiferous reports of men very nobly held, can serve the 
world for no honest use; therefore you must die. 
Come, headsman; off with his head. 

Par. O Lord, sir; let me liye, or let me see my 
death ! 

1 Sold. That shall you; and take your leave of all 
your friends. | Unmuffling him. 
So, look about you : know you any here? 

Ber. Good-morrow, noble captain. 

Fr. Env. God bless you, captain Parolles. 

Fr. Gent. God save you, noble captain. 

Fr. Env. Captain, what greeting will you to my 
lord Lafeu? Iam for France. 

Fr. Gent. Good captain, will you give me a copy of 
the sonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the count 
Rousillon ? an I were not a very coward, I’d compel it 
of you; but fare you well. 

[Exeunt Bertram, Frenchmen, §c. 

1 Sold. You are undone, captain; all but your scarf, 
that has a knot on’t yet. 

Par. Who cannot be crushed with a plot ? 

1 Sold. If you could find out a country where but 
women were, that had received so much shame, you 
might begin an impudent nation. Fare you well, sir; 
IT am for France too : we shall speak of you there. [Ezi. 

Par. Yet am I thankful: if my heart were great, 
’T would burst at this. Captain I ’ll be no more ; 

But I will eat, and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall: simply the thing Tam 
Shall make me live. Who knows himself a braggart, 


| Let him fear this ; for it will come to pass, 


1 Meddle, do. 2A place where the Londoners were often mustered amd trained. 3 About eight-pence English. 
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That every braggart shall be found an ass. 

Rust, sword! cool, blushes! and Parolles, live 

Safest in shame! being fool’d, by foolery thrive ! 
There ’s place and means for every man alive. 

Ill after them. [ Exit. 


SCENE LV.—Florence. A Room in the Widow’s 


House. 
Enter Hetens, Widow, and Diana. 


Hel. That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d 
you, 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety ; fore whose throne, ’t is needful) 
Ere I ean perfect mine intents, to kneel. 
Time was I did him a desired office, 
Dear almost as his life ; which gratitude 
Through flinty Tartar’s bosom would peep forth 
And answer, thanks. I duly am inform’d, 
His grace is at Marseilles, to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You must know, 
I am supposed dead: the army breaking, 
My husband hies him home ; where, heaven aiding, 
And by the leave of my good lord the king, 
Well be before our welcome. 
Wid.: Gentle madam, 
You never had a servant, to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome. 

Fel. Nor you, mistress, 
Ever a friend, whose thoughts more truly labour 
To recompense your love: doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive, 

And helper to a husband. But O, strange men ! 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate, 
When saucy trusting of the cozen’d thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night! so lust doth play 

With what it loathes, for that which is away. 

But more of this hereafter —You, Diana, 

Under my poor instructions, yet must suffer 
Something in my behalf. 

Dia. Let death and honesty 
Go with your impositions, I am yours 
Upon your‘will to suffer. 

Hel. Yet, I pray you: 

But with the world! the time will bring on summer, 
When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as sweet as sharp. We must away; 
Our waggon is prepar’d, and time reviles? us: 
“ All ’s well that ends well :” still the fine’s the crown ; 
Whate’er the course, the end is the renown. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Rousillon. A Room in the CounTEss’s 
Palace. 


Enter Countess, Larrv, and Clown. 
Laf. No, no, no; your son was misled with a snipt- 
taffata fellow there, whose villanous saffron*® would 


have made all the unbaked and doughy youth of a) 
nation in his colour: your daughter-in-law had been j 


alive at this hour, and your son here at home, more 
advanced by the king, than by that red-tailed humble- 
bee I speak of. 

Count. | would I had not known him. It was the 
death of the most virtuous gentlewoman, that ever 
nature had praise for creating: if she had partaken of 
my flesh, and cost me the dearest groans of a mother, 
I could not have owed her a more rooted love. 


2 revives: inf.e 
4 salad-herbs: in f. e. 
6 Old copies: maine. 


1 word: in f. e. 
t» color pie-crust. 


sometimes attached. 1 Mischievous. 


Laf.’T was a good lady, ’t- was a good lady : we may 
pick a thousand salads, ere we light on such another 
herb. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, she was the sweet marjoram of the 
salad, or, rather the herb of grace. 

Laf..They are not pot-herbs*, you knave; they are 
nose-herbs. 

Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir ; I have not 
much skill in grass. 

Laf. Whether dost thou profess thyself, a knave, or 
a fool ? 

Clo. A fool, sir, at a woman’s service, and a knave 
at a man’s. 

Laf. Your distinction ? 

Clo. I would cozen the man of his wife, and do his 
service. 

Laf. So you were a knave at his service, indeed 

Clo. And I would give his wife my bauble’, sir, to 
do her service. 

Laf. 1 will subseribe for thee, thou art both knave 
and fool. 

Clo. At your service. 

Laf. No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I ean serve as 
great a prince as you are. 

Laf. Who’s that? a Frenchman? 

Clo. Faith, sir, a’? has an English name; but his 
phisnomy is more hotter in France, than there. 

Laf. What prince is that? 

Clo. The black prince, sir; alias, the prince of dark- 
ness ; alias, the devil. 

Laf. Hold thee, there’s my purse. I give thee not 
this to suggest thee from thy master thou talkest of : 
serve him still. 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved 
a great fire; and the master I speak of, ever keeps a 
good fire. But, sure, he is the prince of the world; let 
the nobility remain in’s court. I am for the house 
with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for 
pomp to enter: some, that humble themselves, may ; 
but the many will be too chill and tender, and they ’ll 
be for the flowery way, that leads to the broad gate, 
and the great fire. 

Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary of thee ; 
and I tell thee so before, because [ would not fall out 
with thee. Go thy ways : let my horses be well looked 
to, without any tricks. 

Clo. If I put any tricks upon ’em, sir, they shall be 
jades’ tricks, which are their own right by the law of 
nature. [ Exit. 

Laf. A shrewd knave, and an unhappy’. 

Count. So a is. My lord, that’s gone, made himself 
much sport out of him: by his authority he remains 
here, which he thinks is a patent for his sauciness : 
and, indeed, he has no place®, but runs where he will. 

Laf. I like him well; ’tis not amiss. And I was 
about to tell you, since I heard of the good lady’s 
death, and that my lord, your son, was upon his return 
home, I moved the king, my master, to speak in the 
behalf of my daughter ; which, in the minority of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self-gracious remembrance, 
lid first propose. His highness hath promised me to do 
it; and to stop up the displeasure he hath conceived 
against your son, there is no fitter matter. How does 
your ladyship like it ? 

Count. With very much content, my lord; and I 
wish it happily effected. 


3 Saffron was used to color starch, a yellow hue being then fashionable in dress. It was also used 
5 A short stick, with a fool’s head, or a small figure, at the end of it. Aninflated bladder waa 
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Laf. His highness comes post from Marseilles, of as 
able body as when he numbered thirty : a’ will be here 
to-morrow, or I am deceived by him that in such intel- 
ligence hath seldom failed. 

Count. It rejoices me that I hope I shall see him ere 
I die. I have letters that my son will be here to-night: 
I shall beseech your lordship, to remain with me till 
they meet together. 

Laf. Madam, I was thinking with what manners I 
might safely be admitted. 

Count. You need but plead your honourable privilege. 

Laf. Lady, of that I have made a bold charter; but, 
I thank my God, it holds yet. 


Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. O, madam! yonder ’s my lord your son with a 
patch of velvet on’s face: whether there be a scar 
under it, or no, the velvet knows; but ’tis a goodly 
patch of velvet. His left cheek is a cheek of two pile 
and a half, but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Laf. A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good 
livery of honour ; so, belike, is that. 

Clo. But it is your carbonadoed face. 

Laf. Let us go see your son, I pray you: I long to 
talk with the young noble soldier. 

Clo. ’Faith, there ’s a dozen of ’em, with delicate fine 
hats, and most courteous feathers, which bow the head, 
and nod at every man. [ Exeunt. 


AO Tee Vs 


SCENE I.—Marseilles. A Street. 


Enter Hetzna, Widow, and Diana, with two 
Attendants. 

Hel: But this exceeding posting, day and night, 

Must wear your spirits low: we cannot help it ; 
But, since you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do so grow in my requital, 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time, 
Enter a Gentleman, a Stranger." 
This man may help me to his majesty’s ear, 
If he would spend his power.—God save you, sir. 

Gent. And you. 

Hel. Sir, I have seen you in the court of France. 

Gent. I have been sometimes there. 

Hel. I do presume, sir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodness ; 

And therefore, goaded with most sharp occasions 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 

The use of your own virtues, for the which 

I shall continue thankful. 

Gent. What’s your will? 

Hel. That it will please you 
To give this poor petition to the king, 

And aid me with that store of power you have, 
To come into his presence. [ Giving it to ham. 

Gent. The king’s not here. 

Hel. Not here, sir ? 

Gent. Not, indeed : 
He hence remov’d last night, and with more haste 
Than is his- use. 

Wid. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

Hel. All’s well that ends well yet, 

Though time seem so adverse, and means unfit.— 
I do beseech you, whither is he,gone ? 

Gent. Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon ; 
Whither I am going. 

Hel. I do beseeeh you, sir, 

Since you are like to see the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which, I presume, shall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it. 
I will come after you, with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 

Gent. This I’l1 do for you. 

Hel. And you shall find yourself to be well thank’d, 
Whate’er falls more —We must to horse again :— 

Go, go, provide. [ Exeunt. 


la gentle Astringer: inf.e. 2 This word is not added in f.e. 


SCENE Il.—Rousillon. The inner Court of the 
Countess’s Palace. 
Enter Clown, and Paros, ill-favoured.? 


Par. Good monsieur Lavatch, give my lord Lafeu 
this letter. I have ere now, sir, been better known to 
you, when I have. held familiarity with fresher clothes ; 
but I am» now, sir, muddied in fortune’s mood, and 
smell somewhat strong of her strong displeasure. 

Clo. Truly, fortune’s displeasure is but sluttish, if it 
smell so strongly as thou speakest of : 1 will henceforth 
eat no fish of fortune’s buttering. Pr’ythee, allow the 
wind. 

Par. Nay, you need not to stop your nose, sir: I 
spake but by a metaphor. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, if your metaphor stink, I will stop 
my nose; or against any man’s metaphor. Pr’ythee, 
get thee farther. 

Par. Pray you, sir, deliver me this paper. 

Clo. Foh! pr’ythee, stand away: a paper from for- 
tune’s close-stool to give to a nobleman! Look, here 
he comes himself. 

Enter La¥ev. 

Here is a pur of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat, 
(but not a musk-cat) that has fallen into the unclean 
fishpond of her displeasure, and, as he says, is muddied 
withal. Pray you, sir, use the earp as you may, for he 
looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, foolish, raseally 
knave. I do pity his distress in my smiles of comfort, 
and leave him to your lordship. [Exit Clown. 

Par. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath 
cruelly scratched. : 

Laf. And what would you have me to do? ’t is too 
late to pare her nails now. Wherein have you played 
the knave with fortune, that she should scratch you, 
who of herself is a good lady, and would not have 
knaves thrive long under her? There’s a quart d’ecu 
for you. Letthe justices make you and fortune friends ; 
I am for other business. 

Par. I beseech your honour to hear me one single 
word. ; 

Laf. You beg a single penny more: come, you shall 
ha’t; save your word. 

Par. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 

Laf. You beg more than one word, then.—Cox’ my 
passion! give me your hand.—How does your drum ? 

Par. O, my good lord! you were the first that found 
me. [thee. 

Laf. Was 1, in sooth ? and I was the first that lost 


SCENE III. 
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Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in some 
grace, for you did bring me out. 

Laf. Out upon thee, knave! dost thou put upon:me 
at once both the office of God and the devil? one 
brings thee in grace, and the other brings thee out. 
[Trumpets sownd.| The king’s coming; I know by his 
trumpets.—Sirrah, inquire farther after me: I had talk 
of you last might.. Though you are a fool and a knave, 
you shall eat: go to, follow. 

Par. I praise God for you. 


SCENE IlJ.—The Same. A Room in the Countszss’s 
Palace. 


Enter Kine, Countess, Largv, Lords, 
Gentlemen, Guards, bc 


King. We lost a jewel of her, a our esteem 
Was made much poorer by it; but your son, 
As mad in folly, lack’d the sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

Count. *T is past, my liege ; 
And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i’ the blaze’ of youth ; 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason’s force, 
O’erbears it, and burns on. 

King. My honour’d lady, 
{ have forgiven and forgotten all, 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch’d the time to shoot. 

Laf. This I must say.— 
But first I beg my pardon,—the young lord 
Did to his majesty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note, but to himself 
Thg greatest wrong of all: he lost a wife, 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes ; whose words all ears took captive ; 
Whose dear perfection hearts that scorn’d to serve 
Humbly call’d mistress. 

King. 
Makes 


[Exeunt. 


Flourish. 


Praising what is lost 
the remembrance dear.— Well, call him 
hither. 4 

We are rectncil’d, and the first view shall kill ® 

All repetition.—Let him not ask our pardon: 

The nature of his great offence is dead, 

And deeper than oblivion we do bury 

The incensing relies of it: let him approach, 

A stranger, no offender; and inform him, 

So ’tis our will he should. 
Gent. I shall, my liege. [Exit Gentleman. 
King. What says he to your daughter? have you 


spoke ? 

Laf. All that he is hath reference to your high- 
ness. 

King. Then shall we have a match. I have letters 
sent me, 


That set him high in fame. 
Enter BERTRAM. 

Laf. He looks well on’t. 

King. I am not a day of season, 
For thou may’st see a sunshine and a hail 
In me at once ; but to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way: so stand thou forth ; 
The time is fair again, 


Ber. My high repented blames, 
Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 
King. All is whole ; 


Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let’s take the instant by the forward top, 
For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 


lblade: in f.e. 2sour: inf. e 


next line to the Countess. 5 Old copies : cesse. Sere l: in f.e. 


3 This and one next ape are erased by the MS. emendator of the folio, 1632. 


Tl’ inaudible and noiseless foot of time 

Steals, ere we.can effect them. You remember 

The daughter of this lord. 
Ber. 

My liege, at first 

I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 

Duist make too bold a herald of my tongue : 

Where’the impression of mine eye infixing 

Contempt his scornful perspective did lend me, 

Which warp’d the line of every other favour, 

Scorn’d a fair colour, or express’d it stolen, 

Extended or contracted all proportions, 

To a most hideous object. Thence it came, 

That she, whom all men prais’d, and whom myself, 

Since | have lost, have lov’d, was in mine eye 

The dust that did offend it. 

King. Well excus’d: 
That thou didst love her strikes some scores away 
From the great compt. But love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorseful pardon slow 2h carried, 
To the great sender turns a sore? offence, 
Crying, that’s good that’s gone. Our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have, 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave : 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust ; 
Our own love, waking, cries to see what’s done,° 
While shameful hate sleeps out the afternoon. 
Be this sweet Helen’s knell, and now forget her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin: 
The main consents are had; and here we’ll stay 
To see our widower’s second marriage-day. 

Laf. Which better than the first, O, dear heaven, 

bless !4 

Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cease®, 
Come on, my son, in whom my house’s name 
Must be digested, give a favour from you, 
To sparkle in the spirits of my daughter, 
That she may quickly come.—By my old beard, 
And every hair that’s on’t, Helen, that’s dead, 
Was a sweet creature: such a ring as this, 
The last time ere she® took her- leave at court, 
I saw upon her finger. 

Ber. Hers it was not. 

King. Now, pray you, let me see it; for mine eye, 
While I was speaking, oft was fasten’d to ’t.— 

This ring was mine; and, when I gave it Helen, 

I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 

Necessitied to help, that by this token 

I would relieve her. Had you that craft to reave her 
Of what should stead her most? 

Ber. My gracious sovereign, 
Howe’er it pleases you to take it so, 

The ring was never hers. 

Count. Son, on my life, 
I have seen her wear it; and she reckon’d it 
At her life’s rate. 

Laf. I am sure [ saw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceiv’d: my lord, she never saw it. 
In Florence was it from a casement thrown me, 
Wrapp’d in a paper, which contain’d the name 
Of her that threw it. Noble she was, and thought 
I stood engag’d; but when I had subserib’d 
To mine own fortune, and inform’d her fully 
I could not answer in that course of honour 
As she had made the overture, she ceas’d, 

In heavy satisfaction, and would never 
Receive the ring again. 


Admiringly. 
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King. Plutus himself, 
That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine," 
Hath not in nature’s mystery more science, 
Than I have in this ring: ’t was mine, ’t was Helen’s, 
Whoever gave it you. Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with ’t yourself, 
Confess ’t was hers, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her. She call’d the-saints to surety, 
That she would never put it from her finger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, 
Where you have never come, or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 
Ber. She never saw it. 
King. Thowspeak’st it falsely, as Ilove mine honour, 
And mak’st conjectural fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain shut out. If it should prove 
That thou art so inhuman,—’t will not prove so ;— 
And yet I know not :—thou didst hate her deadly, 
And she is dead ;—which nothing, but to close 
Her eyes myself, could win me to believe, 
More than to see this ring —Take him away.— 
[Guards seize BERTRAM. 
My fore-past proofs, howe’er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear’d too little—Away with him ! 
We ’ll sift this matter farther. 
Ber. If you shall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where, yet she never was. [Ext Bertram, guarded. 
Enter the Gentleman, a Stranger.’ 
King. J am wrapp’d in dismal thinkings. 
Gent. Gracious sovereign, 


Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not: 


Here ’s a petition from a Florentine, 

Who hath, for four or five removes, come short 
To tender it herself. I undertook it, 
Vanquish’d thereto by the fair grace and speech 
Of the poor suppliant, who by this, 1 know, 

Is here attending: her business looks in her 
With an importing visage; -and she told me, 

In a sweet verbal brief, it did concern 

Your highness with herself. 

King. [Reads.] “Upon his many protestations to 
marry me, when his wife was dead, I blush to say it, 
he won me. Now is the count Rousillon a widower: 
his vows are forfeited to me, and my honour ’s paid to 
him. He stole from Florence, taking no leave, and I 
follow him to his country for justice. Grant it me, O 
king! in you it best lies; otherwise a, seducer flour- 
ishes, and a poor maidis undone. “ Diana CapiLer.” 

Laf. I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, and toll? 
him: for this, 1’ll none of him. 

King. The heavens have thought well on thee, Lafeu, 
To bring forth this discovery —Seek these suitors.— 
Go speedily, and bring again the count. 

[Exeunt Gentleman, and some Attendants. 
I am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, 
Was foully snatch’d. 
Count. Now, justice on the doers ! 
Re-enter Bertram, guarded. 

King. I wonder, sir, for, wives are monsters to you,‘ 
And that you fly them as you swear them lordship, 
Yet you desire to marry —What womans that? 

Re-enter Gentleman, with Widow, and Diana. 

Dia. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 

Derived from the ancient Capilet :” [ Kneeling.* 


1 An allusion to the Alchemists. 2 Enter a Gentleman: inf. e. 


My suit, as I do understand, you know, 
And therefore know how far I may be pitted, 
Wid. | am her mother, sir, whose age and honour 
Both suffer under this complaint we bring, 
And both shall cease, without your remedy. 
King. Come hither, county*. Do you know these 
women ? 
Ber. My lord, I neither can, nor -will deny 
But that I know them. Do they charge me farther ?. 
Dia. Why do you look so strange upon your wife ? 
[ Rising.” 
Ber. She’s none of mine, my lord: 
Dia. If you shall marry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine ; 
You give away heaven’s vows, and those are mine ; 
You give away myself, which is known mine ; 
For I by vow am so embodied yours, 
That she which marries you must marry me ; 
Either both, or none. 
Laf. [To Berrram.] Your reputation comes too 
short for my daughter: you are no husband for her. 
Ber. My lord, this is a fond and desperate creature, 
Whom sometime I have laugh’d with. Let your 
highness 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 
Than so to think that I would sink it here. [friend, 
King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to 
Till your deeds gain them: fairer prove your honour, 
Than in my thought it lies. 
Dia. Good my lord, 
Ask him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 
King. What say’st thou to her? 
Ber. She ’s impudent, my lord; 
And was a common gamester to the camp. 
Dia. He does me wrong, my lord: if I were so, 
He might have bought me at a common price: 
Do not believe him. O! behold this ring, 
Whose high respect, and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o’ the camp, * 
If I be one. 
Count. He blushes, and ’t is his.® 
Of six preceding ancestors, that gem 
Conferr’d by testament to the sequent issue, 
Hath it been ow’d and worn. This is his wife: 
That ring ’s a thousand proofs, 
King. Methought, -you said, 
You saw one here in court could witness it. 
Dia. J did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an instrument: his name’s Parolles. 
Laf. I saw the man to-day, if man he be. 
King. Find him, and bring him hither. 
Bere. What of him? 
He’s quoted for a most perfidious slave, 
With all the spots o’ the world tax’d and debauch’d, 
Whose nature sickens but tospeak a truth. 
Am I or that, or this, for what he ’ll ‘utter, 
That will speak any thing? 
King. She hath that ring of yours. 
Ber. I think, she has: certain it is, I lik’d her, 
And boarded her i’ the wanton way of youth. 
She knew her distance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint, 
As all impediments in fancy’s course 
Are motives of more fancy ; and, in fine, 
Her infinite cunning,® with her modern grace, 


3 A “toll”? was paid for the privilege of selling a horse at a fair. 


¢ This word is inserted in place of “sir,” in Lord F. Egerton’s MS. annotated folio, 1623. ° Not in f.e. Scount: inf.e., 7Notinf.e 


8 Old copies : hit (the old form of it). 9 insuit coming: inf. e. 
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Subdued me to her rate: she got the ring, 
And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 
Dia. I must be patient : 
You, that turn’d' off a first so noble wife, 
May justly diet me. I pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will lose a husband) 
Send for your ring; I will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 


Ber. I have it not. 
King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 
Dia. Sir, much like 


The same upon your finger. 

King. Know you this ring? this ring was his of 
late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 

King. The story then goes false,—you threw it 
him 

Out of a casement. 
Dia. I have spoke the truth. 

Enter Parouugs. 

Ber. My lord, I do confess, the ring was hers. 
King. You boggle shrewdly, every feather. starts 
you.— 

Is this the man you speak of? 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 
King. Tell me, sirrah, but tell me true, I charge 
you, 

Not fearing the displeasure of your master, 

(Which, on your just proceeding, I 11 keep off) 

By him, and by this woman here, what know you? 
Par. So please your majesty, my master hath been 

an honourable gentleman: tricks he hath had in him, 

which gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come; to the purpose. 
this woman ? 

Par. ’Faith, sir, he did love her; but how? 

King. How,I pray you? 

Par. He did love her, sir, as a gentleman loves a 
woman. 

King. How is that ? 

Par. He loved her, sir, and loved her not. 

King. As thou art a knave, and no knave.— 

What an equivocal companion is this! 

Par. 1 am a poor man, and at your majesty’s 
command, 

Laf. He’s a good drum, my lord, but a naughty 
orator. 

Dia. Do you know, he promised me marriage ? 

Par. ?Faith, I know more than I’ speak. 

King. But wilt thou not speak all thou know’st ? 

Par. Yes, so please your majesty. I did go between 
them, as I said; but more than that, he loved her,— 
for, indeed, he was mad for her, and talked of Satan, 
and of limbo, and of furies, and I know not what: yet 

I was in that credit with them at that time, that I 

knew of their going to bed, and of other motions, as 

promising her marriage, and things that would derive 
me ill will to speak of; therefore, I will not speak 
what I know. 
King. Thou hast spoken all already, unless thou 
canst 

Say they are married. But thou art too fine 

In thy evidence; therefere, stand aside.— 

This ring, you say, was yours? la 
Dia. Ay, my good lord. 
King. Where did you buy it? or who gave it 

you? . 
Dia. It was not given me, nor J did not buy it. 


Did he love 


1f.e. have tun’d. *2 3 Notinfie. 


King. Who lent it you? 
Dia. It was not lent me neither. 
King. Where did you find it then? 
Dia. I found it not. 
King. If it were yours by none of all these ways, 
How could you give it him? 
Dia. I never gave it him. 
Laf. This woman’s an easy glove, my lord: she 
gocs off and on at pleasure. 
King. This ring was mine: I gave it his first 
wife. 
Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know. 
King. Take her away: I do not like her now. 
To prison with her; and away with him.— 
Unless thou tell’st me where thou hadst this ring, 
Thou diest within this hour. 


Dia. [ll never tell you. 
King. Take her away. 
Dia. ’ll put in bail, my liege. 


King. 1 think thee now some common customer. 

Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, ’t was you. 

King. Wherefore hast thou aceus’d him all this 
while ? 

Dia. Because he’s guilty, and he is not guilty. 

He knows I am no maid, and he ’ll swear to’t: 

I’ll swear I am a maid, and he knows not. 

Great king, I am no strumpet, by my life ! 

I am either maid, or else this old man ’s wife. 
[Pointing to LAFEU, , 

King. She does abuse our ears. To prison with 

her ! 

Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail—[Ezit Widow.] 

Stay, royal sir: 

The jeweller that owes the ring, is sent for, 
And he shall surety me. But for this lord, 
Who hath abus’d me, as he knows himself, 
Though yet he never harm’d me, here I quit him, 
He knows himself my bed he hath defil’d, 
And at that time he got his wife with child: 
Dead though she be, she feels her young one kick: 
So there ’s my riddle, one that’s dead is quick ; 
And now behold the meaning. 

Re-enter Widow, with HELENA. 

King. Is there no exorcist 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 

Is’t real, that I see? 

Hel. No, my good lord : 
’T is but the shadow of a wife you see ; 
The name, and not the thing. 

Ber. Both, both! O, pardon! [Kneeling. 

Hel. O! my good lord, when I was like this maid, 
I found you wondrous kind. There is your ring; 
And look you, here’s your letter : this it says: 
“ When from my finger you can get this ring, 
And are by me with child,” &e—This is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 

Ber. If she, my liege, can make me know this 

clearly, [ Rising.* 

I’ll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly divoree step between me and you !— 

O! my dear mother, do I see you living? 

Laf. Mine eyes smell onions, I shall weep anon.— 
Good Tom Drum, [To Parotues.] lend me a_handker- 
chief: so, I thank thee. Wait on me home, I’ll make 
sport with thee: let thy courtesies alone, they are 
scurvy ones. 

King. Let us from point to point this story know, 
To make the even truth in pleasure flow.— 
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[To Diana.] If thou be’st yet a fresh uncropped|Of that, and all the progress, more and less, 
flower, Resolvedly more leisure shall express: 


Choose thou thy husband, and Ill pay thy dower; All yet seems well; and if it end so meet, 
For I can guess, that by thy honest aid The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 


Thou kept’st a wife herself, thyself a maid.— [ Flourish. 


EPILOGUE BY THE KING.’ 


The king’s a beggar, now the play is done. With strife to please you, day exceeding day: 
Allis well ended, if this suit be won, Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts 5 


That you express content ; which we will pay, Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts. 
[Exeunt omnes. 


1 This line is not inf. e. 
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All’s Well that Ends Well. 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT: OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 


DRAMATIS PERSON A. 


Orsino, Duke of Illyria. Matvorio, Steward to Olivia, 
SepastiAn, Brother to Viola. Fanian, ) Sivaiita to Oliv) 
ANTONIO, a Sea Captain, Friend to Sebastian, Clown, §” ee 
A Sea Captain, Friend to Viola, 

VALENTINE Otivra, a rich Countess. 


? ; fending . 
Corto, Gentlemen attending on the Duke. Gientthca cath the eee 


Sir Toey Betcu, Unele to Olivia, Marta, Olivia’s Woman. 
Sir Anprew Acur-Cuerx, ‘ 


Lords, Priests, Sailors, Officers, Musicians, and Attendants. 
SCENE, a City in Illyria; and the Sea-coast near it, 


LOTT. 


To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 


SCENE I.—An Apartment in the Duxz’s Palace. How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 


Enter Doxe, Curio, Lords. Music playing Hath kill’d the flock of all affections else 
Duke. If musie be the food of love, play on: That live in her: when liver, brain, and heart, 
Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, These sovereign thrones, are all supplied, and fill’d, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. (Her sweet perfections) with one self king — 
That strain again ;—it had a dying fall: Away, before me to sweet beds of flowers ; 
O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers. 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, [Exeunt 

£ i sy fol 7] o — o ! re: 
Stealing, and giving odour.—Enough ! "Muse sents SCENE 1.—The Seacoast, 
’T is not so sweet now, as it was before. Enter Vioua, Captain, and Sailors. 
O, spirit of love! how quick and fresh art thou, Vio. What country, friends, is this? 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity Cap. This is Illyria, lady 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there, Vio. And what should I do in Illyria? 
Of what validity* and pitch soe’ er, My brother he is in Elysium. 
But falls into abatement and low price, Perchance, he. is not drown’d :—what think you, sailors? | 
Even in a minute! so full of shapes is fancy, Cap. It is perchance that you yourself were sav’d. 
That it alone is high-fantastical. Vio. O, my poor brother! and so, perchance, may 

Cur. Will you go hunt, my lord? 3 he be. 

Duke. What, Curio? Cap. True, madam: and, to comfort you with chance 

Cur. The hart. | Assure yourself, after our ship did split, 

Duke. Why, so I do, the noblest that I have. When you, and those poor number saved with you, 
O! when mine eyes did see Olivia first, Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother, 
Methought she purg’d the air of pestilence : Most provident in peril, bind himself 
That instant was I turn’d into a hart, (Courage and hope both teaching him the practice) 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, To a strong mast, that lived upon the sea; 

E’er since pursue me.’—How now ! what news from her ? Where, like Arion on the dolphin’s back, 
Enter VaLentine. T saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 

Val. So please my lord, I might not be admitted, So long as I could see. 

But from her handmaid do return this answer :-— Vio. For saying so there’s gold. 
The element itself, till seven years’ heat, Mine own escape unfoldeth to my hope, 

Shall not behold her face at ample view } Whereto thy speech serves for authority, 

But, like a cloistress, she will veiled walk, The like of him. Know’st thou this country ? 

And water oneé a day her chamber round Cap. Ay, madam, well; for I was bred and born, 
With eye-offending brine: all this, to season Not three hours’ travel from this very place. 

A brother’s dead love, which she would keep fresh Vio. Who governs here ? 

And lasting in her sad remembrance. Cap. A noble duke, in nature 

Duke. O! she that hath a heart of that fine frame, | As in name, 


1 Musicians attending: inf.e. The old co ies read: sound; Pope made the change. 3Not in f.e. 4Value. 5 My thoughts, 
like hounds, pursue me to my death. Daniel’s Delia,” 1592, 
17 
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Vio. What is his name? 

Cap. Orsino. 

Vio. Orsino! I have heard my father name him: 
He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And so is now, or Was 80 very late ; 

For but a month ago I went from hence, 

And then ’t was fresh in murmur, (as, you know, 
What great ones do the less will prattle of ) 
That he did seek the love of fair Olivia. 

Vio. What’s she? 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 
That died some twelvemonth since; then leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her brother, 

Who shortly also died: for whose dear love, 
They say, she hath abjur’d the company, 
And sight? of men. 
Vio. QO! that I serv’d that lady, 
And might not be delivered to the world, 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow, | 
What my estate is. 

Cap. That were hard to compass, 

Because she will admit no kind of suit, 
No, not the duke’s. 

Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain, 
And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe, thou hast a mind that suits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 

I pr’ythee, (and [ll pay thee bounteously) 

Conceal me what I am, and be my aid 

For such disguise as haply shall become | 
The form of my intent. I7ll serve this duke : 
Thou shalt present me as an eunuch to him. 

It may be worth thy pains; for I can sing, 

And speak to him in many sorts of music, 

That will allow me very worth his service. 

What else may hap to time I will commit ; 

Only, shape thou thy silence to my wit. 

Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your mute Ill be: 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see. 

Vio. I thank thee. Lead me on, [ Exeunt. | 


SCENE II['—A Room in Ortvra’s House. | 
Enter Sir Tosy Beton, and Maru. 

Sir To. What a plague means my niece, to take the 
death of her brother thus? 1 am sure care 7s an enemy 
to life. 

Mar. By my troth, sir Toby, you must come in 
earlier o’ nights: your cousin, my lady, takes great 
exceptions to your ill hours. 

Sir To. Why, let her except before excepted, 

Mar. Ay, but you must confine yourself within the | 
modest limits of order. | 

Sir To. Confine? Ill confine myself no finer than 


Lam. ‘These clothes are good enough to drink in, and| Str And. Are you full of them? 


so be these boots too: an they be not, let them hang 
themselves in their own straps. 

Mor. That quaffing and drinking will undo you: [| 
heard my lady talk of it yesterday, and of a foolish | 
knight, that. you brought in one night here to be her 
wooer. 

Sir. To. Who? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 

Mar. Ay, he. 


lput Tam a great eater of beef, and, I believe, tLat does 


Sir To, He’s as tall? a man as any ’s 1 Illyria. jharm to my wit. 


lthat he’s a fool, he’s a great quarreller ; and, but that 


lmore ‘wit than a Christian, or an ordinary man has; 


Mar. Ay, but he’ll have but a year in all these 


|ducats: he’s a very fool, and a prodigal. 
} 5 


Sir To. Fie, that you’ll say so! he plays o’ the 
viol-de-gamboys, and speaks three or four languages 
vord for word without book, and hath all the good 
gifts of nature. 

Mar. He hath, indeed,—all most natural ; for, besides 


he hath the gift of a coward io allay the gust he hath 
in quarrelling, ’t is thought among the prudent he would 
quickly have the eift of a grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoundrels, and sub- 
stractors that say so of him. Who are they? 

Mar. They that add, moreover, he ’s drunk nightly 
in your company. 

Sir To. With drinking healths to my niece. ) Gai 
drink to her, as long as there is a passage in my throat, 
and drink in Illyria. He’s a coward, and a coistril,* 
that will not drink to my niece, till his brains turn 0’ 
the toe like a parish-top.* What, wench!  Castaliano 
vulgo,® for here comes Sir Andrew Ague-face. 

Enter Sir ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK. 

Sir. And. Sir Toby Belch | how now, sir Toby Belch? 

Sir To. Sweet sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Bless you, fair shrew. 

Mar. And you too, sir. 

Sir To. Accost, sir Andrew, accost. 

Sir. And. What’s that? 

Sir To. My niece’s chamber-maid. 

Sir And. Good mistress Accost, I desire better ac- 
quaintance. 

Mar. My name is Mary, sir. 

Sir And. Good mistress Mary Accost,— 

Sir To. You mistake, knight: -accost is front her, 
board her, woo her, assail her. 

Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake her im 
this company. Is that the meaning of accost ? 

Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Sir To. An thou let her® part so, sir Andrew, would 
thou mightst never draw sword again ! 

Sir And. An you part so, mistress, I would I might 
never draw sword again. Fair lady, do you think you 
have fools in hand ? 

Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 

Sir And. Marry, but you shall have; and here ’s my 
hand. 

Mar. Now, sit, thought is free. I pray you, bring 
your hand to the buitery-bar, and let it drink. 

Sir An. Wherefore, sweet heart? what ’s- your 
metaphor ? 

Mar..1t’s dry,’ sir. 

Sir And. Why, I think so: I am not,such an ass, but 
I can keep my hand dry. But what ’s your jest ? 

Mar. A dry jest, six. 


Mar. Ay, sir; I have them at my fingers’ ends: mar- 
ry, now I let go your hand, I am barren, [Eat Maria. 

Sir To. O knight! thou lack’st\a cup of canary. 
When did I see thee so put down? 

Sir And. Never in your life, I think ; unless you see 
canary put me down. Methinks, sometimes I have no 


Mar. What’s that to the purpose? 


j = | 
Sir To. Why, he has three thousand dueats a 
year, \ride home to-morrow, sir Toby. 


1 Old eds. : 
or towns, for the use of the public. 5 Sir Toby’s mistake, says Verpla 
was considered a sign of debility. 


sight, andcompany. 2 Fine, brave. 3 From kestrel, a mongrel kind of hawk. *A large top was formerly kept in parishes 


Sir To. No question. 
Sir And. An I thought that, 1’d forswear itatald U 


nek, for volto—Put on a grave face. §& This word is not inf. e 7'This 


SCENE YV. 


TWELFTH} Sis ait OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 


Str To. Pourguot, my dear knight ? 

Str And. What is pourquot? do or not do? I would 
} had bestowed that time in the tongues, that I have 
in fencing, dancing, and bear- baiting. 0, had I but 
followed the arts ! 

Sir To. Then hadst thou an excellent head of hair. 

Str And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 

Sir To. Past question ; for, thou seest, it will not| 
curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, does ’t not ? 

Sir To. Excellent: it hangs like flax oh a distaff, 
and I hope to see a housewife take thee between her 
legs, and spin it off. 

Str And. ’Faith, 1’ home to- -morrow, Sir Toby: 
your niece will ret be seen; or, if she be! it’s four to 
one she ’ll none of me. The eount himself, here hard 
by, woos her. 

Sir To. Shell none o? the count: shell not match 
above her degree, neither in estate, years, nor wit; I 
have heard her swear it. Tut, there” 8 life in rt. man. 

Str And. I'll stay a month longer. Tam a fellow o’ 
the strangest mind i’ the world: I delight in masques | 
and revels sometimes altogether. 

Str To. Art thou good at these kick-shaws. knight ? 

Str And. As any man in Illy ria, Ww hatsoever he be, 
under the degree of my betters : and yet I will not 
compare with an old man. 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard,! knight ? 

Sir And. ’Faith, I can eut a eaper. 

Stir To. And I can eut the mutton to’t. 

Sir And. And, I think, I have the back-trick, simply | 
as strong as any man in Illyria. [Dances fantastically? | 
Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid? wherefore 
have these gifts a eurtain before them ? are they like 
to take dust, hke Mistress Mall’s* picture ? why dost 
thou not go to chureh in a galliard, and come home in 
a coranto?* My very w alk should 1 be 2 jig: li ootage 

not so much as make water, but in a sink-a- pace.° 
What dost thou mean? is it a world to hide virtues in ae 
I did think, by the excellent constitution of thy leg, it) 
Vas formed —— the star of a galliard. 

Sir And. Ay,’tis strong, and it does indifferent well 
ina ii i et stock. Shallwe set about some rev els? 

Sir To. Witt shall we do else? were we not born 
under Taurus ? 

Ser And. Taurus? that’s 

Ser To. No, sir, it is legs and thighs. 


sides and heart.’ 
Let me see 


thes caper. [Sir Ann. dances again.]® Ha! higher: 
ha, ha { Rishcollontd ! [Exeunt. 
SCENE IV.—A Room in the Duxz’s Palace. 


Enter VaLENTIne, and Viota in man’s attire. 
Val. If the duke continue these favours towards you, 


Cesario, you are like to be much advanced: he hath 
known you but three days, and already you are no 
stranger. 

70. You either fear his humour or my negligence, 


that you call in question the continuance of his love. 
Is he inconstant, sir, in his favours ? 
Val. No, believe es 
en Duke, Curio, and Attendants. 
Vio. lthank you. Here comes the count. 
Duke. Who saw Cesario, ho ? 


Vio. On your attendance, my lord; here. | Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o’ that. Here | 
Duke. Stand you awhile aloof. [ Curio, Sc. retire.*| comes my lady: make your excuse wisely ; you were | 
—Cesario, best. | Exit. 
1A quick, lively dance. 2Notinf.e. 3 Mary Frith, a great notoriety of the time, who went about in male attire ; a wood cut of her 
may be found prefixed to ‘“The Roaring Girl,” in Do eral “ha Plays, Vol. V1., and in the Pictorial Shakspere. 4 Quick dance for two persone. 
5 The name of a dance, the measures whereof are re oul ted sh the number five.—S7r on Hane kins. © flame-coloured: in f.e. 7An 


the signs of 
sirings to hold up the pe ae or hose. 


ailesion to the representation of man, and 
pediments. 2 13 Points were 


She will attend it be 


| that Saying was born, of, I fear no colours. 


| way: 
| witty a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria 


Thou know’st no less but all: I have unclasp’d 
To thee the book even of my secret soul ; 
Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto ! her: 
Be not denied access, stand at her doors 

And tell them, there thy fixed foot shall grow, 
Till thou have audience. 

Vio. Sure, my noble lord, 
if =e be so abandon’d to her sorrow, 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 

uke Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 
Rather than make unprofited return. 

Vio. Say [ do spea He with her, my lord, what then? | 

Duke. O! then unfold the passion of my love ; 
Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith: 

Tt shall become thee well to act my Woes ; 
tter in thy youth, 
Than in a nuncio of more grave asp ect. 

Vio. I think not so, my lord. 

Duke. Dear lad, believe it, 
For they-shall yet belie thy happy years, | 
That say thou art a man: Diana’s lip 
Is not more smooth, and rubious; thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s § organ, shrill, and sound, 
| And all is semblative a woman’s part. 

I hi thy constellation is right apt 

For this affair—Some four, or five, attend him ; | 
All, if you will, for I my self am weit 
When least in company —Piisbel well in this, 
And thou shalt live as freely as thy lord 
To call his fortunes thine. 

Vio. T’ll do my best, 
To woo your lady: [ Aside.] yet, 0,2° barful!! strife ! 
Whoe’er I woo, myself would be his wife. | Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—A Room in Ottvira’s 
Enter Marta, and Clown. 


Mar. Nay; either tell me where thou hast been, or 
[ will not open my lips so wide as a bristle may enter 
in way of thy excuse. My lady will hang thee for thy 
absence. 

Clo. Let her hang me: he that is well hanged in 
this world needs to fear no colours. 

Mar. Make that good. 

Clo. He shall see none to fear. 

Mar. A good lenten answer. 


s House. | 


T ean tell thee where | 


‘lo. Where, good mistress Mary ? 
Mar. Tn the wars; and that may you be bold to say 
in your foolery. 


Clo. Well, God give them wisdom, that have it; and 
these that a re fools, let them use their talents. 
Mar. Yet you will be hanged for being so long ab- | 


sent: or, to be turned aw 
hanging to you? 

Clo. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage ; 
and for turning away, let summer bear it out. 

Mar. You are resolute, then ? | 

Clo. Notsoneither ; but I am resolved on two points. ae 

Mar. 'That, if one break, the other will hold; or, if 
both break, your gaskins! fall. 

Clo. Apt, in good faith; very apt. Well, go thy 
if sir Toby would leave drinking, thou wert as 


ay, is not that as good as a 


89 Notinf.e. Wa:inf.e. 11 Full of bars oriny 


| if he mend, he is no longer dishonest: if he cannot, 


brother’s soul being in heaven-—Take away the fool, | 
| gentlemen. 


' not mend ? 


| 80 at these set kind of fools, to be no better than the 
| fools’ zanies. 


bolts, that you deem eannon-bullets. 
| slander in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but 


| speakest well of fools. 


| eullus non facit monachum: that’s as much as to say, 


| me leave to prove you a, fool. 
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Enter Orrvia, and Matvotio. 

Clo. Wit, an’t be thy will, put me into good fooling ! 
Those wits, that think they have thee, do very oft prove 
fools: and I, that am sure I lack thee, may pass for a 
wise man: for what says Quinapalus? Better a witty 
fool. than a foolish wit—God bless thee, lady ! 

Oli. Take the fool away- 

Clo. Do you not hear, fellows? 
lady. 

Oli Go to, you’re a dry fool; I 
besides, you grow dishonest. 

Clo. Two faults, madonna, that drink and good e¢oun- 
sel will amend : forgive the dry fool drink, then is the 
fool not dry; bid the dishonest man mend himself, 


Take away the 


11 no more of you: 


let the boteher mend him. Any thing that’s mended. 
is but patched: virtue that transgresses is but patched 
with sin; and sin that amends ts but patehed with | 
virtue. If that this simple syllogism will serve, S90; 
if it will not, what remedy? As there is no true 
cuckold but calamity, so beauty ’s a flower.—The lady | 
bade take away the fool; therefore, I say again, take 
her away. 

Oli. Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Clo. Misprision in the highest degree !—Lady, eu- 


{ wear not motley in my brain. Good madonna, give 

Oli. Can you do it? 

Clo. Dexteriously, good madonna. 

Oli. Make your proof. 

€lo. I must catechize you for it, madonna. 
my mouse of virtue, answer me. 

Oli. Well, sir, for want of other idleness Ill *bide 
your proof. 

Clo. Good madonna, why mourn’st thou ? 

Oli. Good fool, for my brother’s death. 

Clo. I think, his soul is.in hell, madonna. 

Oli. I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 

Clo. The more fool, madonna, to mourn for your 


Good 


Oli. What think you of this fool, Malvolio? doth he} 


Mal. Yes; and shall do, til the pangs of death shake | 
him: infirmity, that deeays the wise, doth ever make | 
the better fool. 

Clo, God send you, sir; a speedy infirmity, for the 
better increasing your folly! Sir Toby will be sworn 
that I am no fox, but he will not pass his word for two- 
pence that you are no fool. 

Oli. How say you to that, Malvolio ? 

Mal. I marvel your lJadyship takes delight in such | 
a barren rascal: | saw him put down the other day 
with an ordinary fool, that has no more brain than a 
stone. Look you now, he’s out of his guard already: 
unless you laugh and minister occasion to him, he is 
gagged. I protest, 1 take these wise men, that crow 


Oli. O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, and taste 
with a distempered appetite. To be generous, guiltless, 
and of free disposition, is to take those things for bird- 
There is no 
rail; nor no railing in a known discreet man, though | 
he do nothing but reprove. 

Clo. Now, Mercury endue thee with leasing, for thou 


1 A post at the door of a sheriff, to which proclamations and placards were affixed. 


'enough for a boy; as a squash® is before 


Re-enter Marta. 

Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a young gentle- 
man much desires to speak with you- 

Oli. From the count Orsino, is it ? 

Mar. I know not, madam: ’tis a fair young man, 
and well attended. 

Oli. Who of my people hold him in delay? 

Maer. Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

Oli. Fetch him off, I pray you: he speaks nothing 
but madman. Fie on him! [Ezit Marza.] Go you, 
Malvolio: if it be a suit from the count, I am sick, or 
not at home; what you will, to dismiss it. [ Eaxet Man- 


|vor10.] Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, 


and people dislike it. 

Clo. Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if thy 
eldest son should be a fool, whose skull Jove cram with 
brains; for here comes one of thy kin, that has a most 
weak psa mater. 

Enter Sir Tosy Betcu. 

Oli. By mine honour, half drunk.—What is he at 
the gate, eousin? 

Sir To. A gentleman. 

Oli. A gentleman! What gentleman z 

Sir To. "Tis a gentleman here.—A plague o’ these 
pickle-herrings !—How now, sot? 

Clo. Good sir Toby,— 

Oli. Cousin, cousin, how have you come so early by 
this lethargy ? 

Sir To. Lechery ! 
the gate. 

Oli. Ay, marry; what is he? 

Sir To. Let him be the devil, an he will, I eare not: 
cive me faith, say I. Well, it’s all one. [ Ext. 

Oli. What’s a drunken man like, fool? 

Clo. Like a drown’d man, a fool, and a madman: 
one draught above heat makes him a fool, the second 
mads him, and a third drowns him. 

Oli. Go thou and seck the coroner, and let him sit 
o’ my eoz, for he’s in the third degree of drink; he’s 
drown’d: go, look after him. 

Clo. He is but mad yet, madonna; and the fool shall 
look to the madmap. [Exit Clown. 
Re-enter Matvouto. 

Mal. Madam, yond’ young fellow swears he will 
speak with you. I told him you were sick: he takes 
on him to understand so much, and therefore comes to 
speak with you. I told him you were asleep: he seems 
to have a fore-knowledge of that too, and therefore 
comes to speak with you. What is to be said to him, 
lady ? he’s fortified against any denial. 

Oli. Tell him, he shall not speak with me. 

Mat. Ue has been told so; and he says, he "11 stand 
at your door like a sheriff’s post, or? be the supporter 
to a bench, but he ’ll speak with you. 

Ol. What kind of man is he? 

Mal. Why, of man kind. 

Oli. What manner of man? 

Mal. Of very ill manner: he tl speak with you, will 


I defy lechery. There’s one at 


| you, or no. 


Oli. Of what personage, and years is he? 

Mal. Not yet old enough for a man, nor young 
+ is a peascod, 
+ is with him 


He is 


or a eodling when ’t is almost an apple: 
e’en standing water, between boy and man. 


very well-favoured, and he speaks very shrewishly : 


one would think, his mother’s milk were searee out of 
him. 
Oli. Let him approach. 


Mal. Gentlewoman, my lady calls. 


Call in my gentlewoman. 
| Eat. 


2and: inf.e. ?An unripe pod. 


SCENE. V. 
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Re-enter Marta. 

Oli. Give me my veil: come, throw it o’er my face. | 

We’ll once more hear Orsino’s embassy. 
Enter Viowa. 

Vio. The honourable lady of the house, which is she? 

Oli. Speak to me ; I shall answer for her! Your will? 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable 
beauty,—I pray yo u, tell me, if this be the lady of the 
house, for I never saw her: I would be loath to east 
away my speech; for, besides that it is excellently well 
penned, I have taken great pains to con it. Good 
beauties, let me sustain no scorn; I am very comptible? 
even to the least sinister us sage. 

Ol. Whence came you, sir? 

Vio. I can say little more than I have stud ied, and 
that question ’s out of my part. Good gentle one, give 
me modest assurance if you be the lady of: the house, 
that I may proceed in my speech. 

Oli. Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart; 


and yet, by the very 


fangs of malice I swear, I am not that J play, Are 
you the lady of the house? 

Oli. If I do not usurp myself, Iam. 

V20. Most certain, if you are she, you do usurp 


yourself; for what i is yours to bestow, is not yours to 
reserve. But this is from my commission. I will on 
with my speech in your pr aise, and then show you the 
heart of my message. 

Oli. Come to what is important int: T for give you 
the praise. 

Vio. Alas! I took great pains to study it, and ’t is 
poetical. 

Oli. It is the more like to be feigned: I pray you, 
keep it in. { heard, you were saucy at my gates, anil 

allowed your approach, rather to wonder at you than 
to hear you. [f you be not mad, be gone; if you have| 
reason, be brief: ’tis not that time of moon with me 
to make one in so skipping a dialogue. 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir? here lics your way. 

Yio. No, good sw abber; I am to hull? here a little 
longer.—Some mollification for your giant*, sw Sét lady. 
Tell me your mind: Tama messenger. 

Oli. Sure, you have some hideous matter to deliv er, 
when the courtesy ef it is so fearful. Speak your | 
Office. 

Veo. It alone concerns your ear. 
ture of war, no taxation of homage. I hold the olive| 
in my hand: my words are as full of peace as matter. 

Oli. Yet you began rudely. What are you? what 
would you? 

Vio. The rudeness that hath appear’d in me, have I 
learn’d from my entertainment. What I am, and 
what I would, are as secret as maidenhead: to your 


I bring no over- | 


ears, divinity ; to any other’s, profanation. 

Oli. Give us the place alone. We will hear this 
divinity. [Ext Mari 14.] Now, sir; what is your 
text ? 

Vio. Most sweet lady,— 

Oli. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be said 
of it. Where lies your text ? 

Vio. In Orsino’s bosom, 

Gilt. In his bosom! Tn what chapter of his bosom ? | 

Vio. To answer by the method, in the first of his 
heart. 

Oli. O! I have read it: it is heresy. Have you no 


more to say ? 
Vio. Good madam, let me see your face. 


Oli. Have you any commissign from your lord to 
l Sensitive. 2 Lie, or remain. 3 An allusion to the wardens of 
for cantos. 6 Not in fie. 


| negot iate with my face? 


ladies in old romances. 


you are now out of your text: | 
but we will draw the curtain, and show ee the pic | 
(ture. Look you, sir; such a one I am at this pre- 
sent: ist not well done? { Unveiling. 

Vio. Exeellently done, if God did all. 

Oli. ’T isin grain, sir: "twill endure wind and 
weather. 

Vio. Tis beauty truly dient, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on. | 
Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive 
If you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no mas 

Oli. O! sir, I will not be so ae RE IT will 
give out divers scheduics of my beauty: it shall be 
inventoried, and every particle, and utensil, labelled | 
to my will; as, item, two lips indifferent red: item, 
two grey ey es with lids to We m5 item, one neck, one | 
chin, and so forth. Were you sent hither to praise me? 

Veo. I see what you are: you are too pr oud ; 

But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 

My lord and master lov es you: O! such love 
Should be but recompens’d, though you were crown’d 
The nonpareil of beauty ! 

Oli. How does he love me? | 

Vio. With adorations, fertile tears, 
With groans that thunde r love, with sighs of fire. 

Oli. Y Your lord does eibhs my mind ; Beato love 

him : | 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth; 
In voices well divulg’d, een learn’d, and valiant, 
And in dimension, and th 1e shape of nature, 
A gracious person; but yet I cannot love him. ° 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Vio. If I did love you in my master’s flame, 
With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 
Tn your denial I would find no sense: 

I would not understand it. 
Ol. Why, what would you? 
Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 


j And call upon my soul within the house; 


Write loyal cantons® of contemned love. 

| And sing them loud even in the dead of night ; 

Halloo your-name to the reverberate. hills, 

And make the babbli ling gossip of the air 

Cry out, Olivia! O! you should not rest 

| Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you should pity me 
Oli. You might do woe What is your parentage ? | 
Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my state is well 

I am a gentleman. | 
Ol. Get you to your lord: 

I cannot love him. Let him send no more, i 

Unless, perchance, yon come to me again, 

To. tell me how he takes it. Fare you well: 

I thank you for your pains. Spend this for me. 

[Offering her purse. | 
Vio. I am no fee’d post, lady; keep your purse: 

My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 

Love make his heart of flint that you shall love, 

And let your fervour, like my master’s, be | 

Plac?’d in contempt ! - Farew ell, fair cruelty. 
Oli. What is your parentage ? 

“ Above my fortunes, yet my state is well: 

Tama gentleman.’ I "11 be sworn thou art: | 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit, 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. ”_Not too fast :—-soft ! 

soft ! 


[ Exit. 


41 was this present: infie. 6 An old word 
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Unless the master were the man.—How now ? Would I, or not: tell him, Vl none of it. 
Even so quickly may one eateh the plague. Desire him not to flatter with his lord, 
| Methinks, I feel this youth’s perfections, Nor hold him up with hopes: I am not for him, 
With an invisible and subile stealth, If that the youth will come this way to-mcrrow, 
| To ereep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be — I’ll give him reasons for ’t. Hie thee, Malvolio. 
| What, ho! Malvolio— Mel. Madam, I will. [ Exit. 
Re-enter MALVOLIO. Oli. I do I know not what, and fear to find 
| Mal. Here, madam, at your service. | Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
| Ol. Run after that same peevish’ messenger, Fate, show thy force: ourselves we do not owe? ; 
The county’s man: he left this ring behind him, What is decreed must be, and be this so! [ Exit. 


| AGT Il. 


Vio. Even now, sir: on a moderate pace I have 


SCENE I—The Sea-coast. sinee arrived but hither. 


Enter ANTONIO and SEBASTIAN. | Ma?. She returns this ring to you, sir: you might 
Ant. Will you stay no longer? nor will you not, | have sayed me my pains, to have taken it away your- 
| that I go with you? self. She adds, moreover, that you should put your 


Seb. By your patience, no. My stars shine darkly | lord into a desperate assurance she will none of him. 
| over me: the malignancy of my fate might, perhaps, | And one thing more; that you be never so hardy to 
distemper yours ; therefore, I shall erave of you your|come again in his affairs, unless it be to report your 
| leave, that | may bear my evils alone. It were a bad |lord’s taking of this: reeeive it so. 
recompense for your love, to lay any of them on you. Vio. She took no* ring of me !—I ’Il none of it. 
Ant. Let me yet know of you, whither you are bound.| Mal. Come, sir; you peevishly threw it to her, and 
| Seb. No, ’sooth, sir. My determinate voyage is mere her will is, it should be so returned : if it be worth 
| extravaganey; but I perceive in yeu so excellent a|stooping for, there it lies in your eye; if not, be it his 


| touch of modesty, that you will not extort from me |that finds it. [ Exit. 
| what I am willing to keep in: therefore, it charges me Vio. 1 left no rime with her: what means this lady t. 


in manners the rather to express myself. You must | Fortune forbid my outside have not eharm’d her! 
know .of me then, Antonio, my name is Sebastian, |She made good view of me ; indeed, so much, 
whieh I called Roderigo. My father was that Sebastian | That, methought, her eyes had lost her tongue, 
of Messaline, whom, I know, you have heard of; he|¥For she did speak in starts distractedly. 
left behind him, myself, and a sister, both born in an|She loves me, sure: the cunning of her passion 
hour. If the heavens had been pleased, would we had | Invites me in this churlish messenger. 
so ended! but, you, sir, altered that ; for some hour | None of my-lord’s ring? why he sent herenone. 
pefore you took me from the breach of the sea was my|{ am the man -—if it be so, as ’t 18, 
sister drowned. Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 

Ant. Alas, the day ! Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, 

Seb. A lady, sir, though it was said she much resem- | Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 
| bled me, was yet of many accounted beautiful: but, | How easy is it, for the preper false 
though Ieould not with self-estimation wander so far to | In women’s waxen hearts to set their forms ! 
believe that? ; yet thus far I will boldly publish her—| Alas! our frailty is the eause, not we, 
she bore a mind that envy could not but call fair. She |For such as we are made, if such we be. 
is drowned already, sir, with salt water, though { seem | How will this fadge®. My master loves her dearly ; 


Seb. If you will not undo what you have done, that | What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe ! 
| is, kill him whom you have reeovered, desire it not.|O time ! thou must untangle this, not I; 


to drown her remembrance again with more. And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 
Ant. Pardon me, sir, your bad entertainment. And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 
| Seb. O, good Antonio! forgive me your trouble. What will become of this? As 1 am man, 
h Ant. If you will not murder me for my love, let me| My state is desperate for my master’s love ; 
| be your servant. As I am woman, now, alas the day : 


| Fare ye well at once: my bosom is full of kindness ;|It is too hard a knot for me 7 untie. [ Exit 
| and I am yet so near the manners of my mother, that} 
| upon the least occasion more, mine eyes will tell tales SCENE ITL—A Room in Orrvia’s House. 
of me. Tam bound to the count Orsino’s court: fare-| Enter Sir Tosy Bexcu, and Sir ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK. 
well. [Eatt.| Sir To. Approach, sir Andrew : not to be a-bed after 
Ant. The gentleness of all the gods go with thee! |midnight is to be up betimes; and diluculo surgere,* 
| have many enemies in Orsino’s court, thou know’st,— 
Else would I very shortly see thee there ; Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not; but I 
But, come what may, I do adore thee so, _ |know, to be up late, is to be up late. 
That danger shall seem sport, and I will go. [Exit.) Sir To. A false conclusion: I hate it as an unfilled 


Sas ean. To be up afier midnight, and. to go to bed then 
SCENE II—A Street. eR aCe PEER F hag Renny Pu TE 
‘ is early; so that, to go to bed after midnight, is to go 
Enter Vioua ; Matvonro following. to bed betimes. Does not our life consist of the four 

Mal. Were not you even now with the countess Olivia? | elements ? 


* 


| Foolish. 2 Own. 3 with such estimable wonder overfar believe that: inf.e. “the: inf.e. 5 Suit. 6 diluculo surgere saluberrs- 
mum est. An adage quoted in Lily’s Latin Grammar. 
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— 


Sir And. ’Faith, so they say; but, I think, it rather} Str And. Good i’ faith. Come, begin. 


consists of eating and drinking. [ The sing a catch. 
Sir To. Thou art a scholar; let us therefore eat and Enter Marta. * 
drink.— Marian, I say |—a stoop of wine ! Mar. What a catterwauling do you keep here! If 
Enter Clown. my lady have not called up her steward, Malvolio, and 
Sir And. Here comes the fool, i’ faith. bid him turn you out of doors, never tr ust me. 
Clo. How now, my hearts! Did you never see the} Sir To. My lady’s a Cataian’; we are polit ticians 5 | 
Picture of we three ?? Malvolio’s a Peg-a~-Ramsey®, and “Three merry men 
Sir To. Welcome, ass. Now let’s have a catch. be we.*” Am not I consanguineous? am I not of her 
Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an excellent| blood? Tilly-valley, lady | “Phere dwelt a man in | 
breast.?_ I had rather than forty shillings I had such a Babylon, lady, lady !2°” [Stnging. 


leg; and so sweet a breath to sing, as the fool has. In} Clo. Beshrew me, the knight ’s in admirable 

sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last night.| fooling. 

when thou spokest of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians Sir And. Ay, he does well enough, if he be disposed, 

passing the equinoctial of Queubus: ’t was very good,| and so do I too: he.does it with a better grace, but I 

’ faith. I sent thee sixpence for thy lemon*: hadst it?| do it more natural. | 
Clo. I did impeticote thy gratuity: for Malvolio’s| Str To. “O! the twelfth day of December,”— 


nose is no whipstock: my lady has a white hand, and | Singing. 
the Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses. Mar. For the love o’ God, peace ! 
Sir And. Excellent! Why this is the best fooling, Enter Matvonto. 
when all is done. Now, a song. Mal. My masters, are you mad? or what are you? | 
Sir To. Come on: there is sixpence for you; let’s| Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble | 
have a song, jlike tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make an | 


Sir And. There’s a testril of me, too: if one knight| alehouse of my lady’s house, that ye squeak out your 
give away sixpence so will I give another : go to, a song.* | coziers’*' catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
Clo. Would you have a love-song, or a song of good| voice? Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time, 


life ? in you? 
Sir To. A love-song, a love-song. Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our catches. 
Sir And. Ay, ay; | care not for good life. Snick up !? | 
SONG. Mal. Sir bate, I must be round with you. My | 
Clo. O, mistress mine! where are you roaming ? lady bade me tell you, that, though she harbours you | 
QO! stay, for here® your true love’s coming, as her kinsman, she’s s nothing allied to your disorders. | 
That can sing both high and lou If you ean separate yourself and your misdemeanours, | 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting ; you are welcome to the house; if not, an it would 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, please you to take leave of her, she is very willing to | 
Every wise man’s son doth know. | bid you farewell. 
Sir And. Excellent good, i’ faith. Sir To. “ Farewell, dear heart, since I must needs | 
Sir To. Good, good. be gone.”’!3 [Singing | 
Clo. What is love? ’t is not hereafter ; Mar. Nay, good sir Toby. | 
Present mirth hath-present laughter ; Clo. “ His eyes do show his days are almost done.” | 
What ’s to come is still unsure : [Stiging.1 
In delay there les no plenty ; Mal. Is’t even so? 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, Sir To. “‘ But I will never die.” | 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. Clo. Sir Toby, there you lie. | 
Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as | am true knight. Mal. This is much eredit to you. 
Sir To. A contagious breath. Str To. “Shall I bid him go ?” 
Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, i’ faith. Clo. ‘ ‘Wi iat an if you do: »” 
Sir To. To hear by the nose, it is duleet in conta-| Sir To. “ Shall I bid Him go, and spare not?” 
gion. But shall we make the welkin dance indeed? ee “QO! no, no, no, no, you dare not.” 
Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch, that will draw Sir To. Out 0’ tune'® |_Sir, ye lie. Art any more 
three souls out of one weaver ? shall we do that? than a steward? Dost thou ‘think, because thou art | 
Sir And. An you love me, let’s do’t: I am a dog] virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale ??” | 
at a catch. Clo. Yes, by saint Anne; and ginger shall be hot?’ | 


Clo. By ’r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch well. |the mouth too. 
Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be, “ Thou} Siw To. Thou ’rt 7 the right.—Go, sir: rub your 


Knave.’’® chain with crumbs'*.—A stoop of wine, Maria! 

Clo. “ Hold thy peace, thou knave,” knight? I shall] Mal. Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady’s favour 
be constrain’d in’t to eall the knave, knight. at any thing more than contempt, you would not give 

Sir And.’T is not the first time I have constrain’d| means for this uncivil rule: she shall know of it, by | 
one to call me knave. Begin, fool: it begins, “‘ Hold | this hand. [Exit. | 
thy peace.” &lar. Go shake your ears. 

Clo. I shall never begin, if I hold my peace. Sir And. ’T were as good a deed as to drink when a 


1A common tavern sign and print, of two fools, with the inscription, ‘we be three”—the spectator forming the third. 2 Used synony- 
mously with voice. 3 Mistress. +f. e. end this speech thus: “if one eee givea—” Sand hear: in fle. 6 Contained in Ravens- 
croft’s ‘* Deuteromelia,”’ 1609, where the air is given to these words : 
“ Hold thy peace, and I pr’ythee hold thy peace, i 
Thou knave, thou knave! hold thy peace, thou knave.” 
7 May mean a sharper ora Chinese. 8 A populartune. 9 The burden, with variations, as “Three merry boys,” ., of several old songs. 
10 From the ballad of The Godly and Constant wyfe, Susannah—a stanza is in Percy’s Reliques, Vol. I. 11 Botoher 12 The derivation of 
this is not known ; it means, ‘Go, and be hanged.” 13 The ballad from which this is falle n isin Percy’s Reliques, Vol. 1. 14 15 Not in 
f.e. 16 Sothe old copies; Theobald reads: time. 17 These dainties were eaten on Saints’ days, gre satly to the horror of the Puritans, fot 
whose benefit the passage may have been intended. 18 Stewards wore gold chains, which were cleaned with crumbs. 
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man *3 a-hungry, to challenge him to the field, and then, | 
to break promise with him, and make a fool of him. 

Str To. Do’t, knight: I’ll write thee a challenge, or | 
I’ll deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth. 

Mar. Sweet sir Toby, be patient for to-night. Since | 
that youth of the count’s was to-day with my lady, she | 
is much out of quiet. For monsieur Malvolio, let me 
alone with him: if I do not gull him into a nayword’, 
and make him a common recreation, do not think I 
have wit enough to lie straight in my bed. I know, I 
can do it. [him, 

Sir To. Possess us, possess us: tell us something of 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 
| Sir And. O! if [thought that, 1’d beat him like a dog. 
| Sir To. What! for being a Puritan? thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight ? 

Sir And. I have no exquisite reason for ’t, but Ihave 
reason good enough. 

Mar. The devil a Puritan that he is, or any thing 
constantly, but a time pleaser ; an affectioned? ass, that 
cons state without book, and utters it by great swarths : 
the best persuaded of himself; so crammed, as he thinks, 
with excellences, that it is his ground of faith, that all 
| that look on him love him; and on that vice in him 
will my revenge find notable cause to work. 
| Str To. What wilt thou do? 

Mar. 1 will drop in his way some obscure epistles 
of love; wherein, by the colour of his beard, the shape | 
of his leg, the manner of his gait, the expressure of his 
eye, forehead, and complexion, he shall find himself 
most feelingly personated. I can write very like my 
lady, your niece: on a forgotten matter we can hardly 
make distinction of our hands. 
| Sir To. Excellent! I smell a device. 
| Sir And. I have ’t in my nose, too, 
| Str To. He shall think, by the letter that thou wilt 
| drop, that it comes from my niece, and that she is in 
love with him. 
| Mar. My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. 
| Sir And. And your horse, now, would made him an ass. 
| Mar. Ass I doubt not. 

Sir And. O! ’t will be admirable. 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you: I know, my physic | 
| will work with him. I will plant you two, and let the 
| fool make a third, where he shall find the letter: ob- 
| serve his construction of it. For this night, to bed, and 
| dream on the event. Farewell. [ Exit. 

Sir To. Good night, Penthtsilea. 

Sir And. Before me, she’s a good wench. 

Sir To. She’s a beagle, true-bred, and one that 
adores me: what o’ that ? 
| Sir And. I was adored once too. 

Sir To. Let ’s to bed, knight—Thou hadst need send 
for more money. 
| Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul 
way out. 

Sir To. Send for money, knight: if thou hast her 
| not i? the end, call me eut?. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 
i 


nance. 2% Chaste, pure, 


Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song, we heard last night ; 
Methought, it did relieve my passion much, 

More than light airs, and recollected terms, 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced tunes? : 

Come ; but one verse. 

Cur. He is not here, so please your lordship, that 
should sing it. 

Duke. Who was it ? 

Cur. Feste, the jester, my lord: a fool, that the lady 
Olivia’s father took much delight in. He is about the 
house. 

Duke. Seek him out, and play the tune the while. 

| Exit Curto.— Music again.§ 
Come hither, boy: if ever thou shalt love, [To Viora.’ 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me ; 
For such as I am all true lovers are: 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is belov’d—How dost thou like this tune? 

Vio. It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is thron’d. 

Duke. Thou dost speak masterly. 
My life upon’t, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay’d upon some favour® that it loves ; 

Hath it not, boy? 

Vio. A little, by your favour. 

Duke. What kind of woman is ’t ? 

Vio. Of your complexion. 

Duke. She is not worth thee, then. What years 7 

faith ? 

Vio. About your years, my lord. 

Duke. Too old, by heaven. Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband’s heart : 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women’s are. 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then, let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 

For women are as roses, whose fair flower, 
Being once display’d, doth fall that very hour. 

Vio. And so they are: alas! that they are so ; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow ! 

Re-enter Curio, and Clown. 

Duke. O, fellow! come, the song we had last night.— 
Mark it, Cesario ; it is old, and plain: 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free? maids, that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chaunt it: it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 

Clo. Are you ready, sir? 

Duke. Ay, pr’ythee, sing. 


[ Musve. 


THE SONG. 


| Sir And. If I do not, never trust me; take it how Clo. Come away,,come arbay, death, 
| you will And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
| Sir To. Come, come: 1711 go burn some sack, ’t isetoo I Fly ace Jiy away, Hie ‘ 
| late to go to bed now. Come, knight; come, knight. Mh : Hen ue sd ball ; “4 
Pini. Ly shroud of white, stuck all wath yew, 
O! prepare it: 
SCENE IV.—A Room in the Duxr’s Palace. My part of death no one so true 
| Enter Duxe, Viota, Curio, and others. Did share tt. 
| Duke. Give me some music. [Muszc.*]—Now, good Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
morrow, friends.— On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
1 By-word, a laughing-stock. 2 Affected. 3 Curtail horse, #Notin fie. S times: infie. © Music: in f.e. 7?Notinf.e. 8 Counte- 
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Not a friend, not a friend greet To her in haste: give her this jewel; say, 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. _—[Exeunt. 


My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown : 
18 ee thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O! where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, . 
To weep there. 

Duke. There’s for thy pains. [Giving ham money. 

Clo. No pains, sir: I take pleasure in singing, sir. 

Duke. 1’ pay thy pleasure then. 

Clo. Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, one time 
or another. 

Duke. 1 give thee now leave to leave me.? 

Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee, and the 
tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffata, for thy 
mind is a very opal !—I would have men of such con- 
stancy put to sea, that their business might be every- 
thing, and their intent every where; for that’s it, that 
always makes a good voyage of nothing.—Farewell. 

[Exit Clown. 
Duke. Let all the rest give place.— 
[Exeunt Curio and Attendants. 
Once more, Cesario, 
Get thee to yond’ same sovereign cruelty : 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands : 
The parts that fortune hath bestow’d upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune ; 
But ’t is that miracle, and queen of -gems, 
That nature pranks her in, attracts my soul. 

Vio. But, if she cannot love you, sir? 

Duke. I cannot be so answer’d. 

Vio. Sooth, but you must. 
Say, that some lady, as perhaps there is, 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 
You tell her so; must she not then be answer’d ? 

Duke. There is no woman’s sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart; no woman’s heart 
So big to hold so much: they lack retention. 

Alas! their love may be eall’d appetite, 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 

That suffers surfeit, cloyment, and revolt ; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 

And ean digest as much. Make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know,— 

Duke. What dost thou know ? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 

My father had a daughter lov’d a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what’s her history ? 

io. A blank, my lord. She never told her love,— 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin’d in thought: 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more ; but, indeed, 
Our shows are more than will, for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 

Vio. J am all the daughters of my father’s house, 
And all the brothers too; and yet [ know not.— 

Sir, shall I to this lady ? 

Duke. 


1 Not in f. e. 


Ay, 


2 Give me now leave to leave thee: 


that’s the theme. 


inf e. 


3 Heart of gold. 


SCENE V.—Otrv1a’s Garden. 
Enter Sir Tony Bexcu, Sir ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, and | 
FABIAN. 
Sir To.-Come thy ways, signior Fabian. 
Fab. Nay, 1’ll come: if I lose a seruple of this sport, 
let me be boiled to death with melancholy. 


Str To. Wouldst thou not be glad to have the nig- 
gardly, rascally sheep-biter come by some notable | 


shame ? 

Fab. I would exult, man: you know, he brought me 
out o’ favour with my lady about a bear- baiting here. 

Sir To. To anger him, we’ll have the bear again, 
and we will fool him black and blue ;—shall we not, 
sir Andrew? 

Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 

Enter Marta, 

Str To. Here comes the little villain—How now, 
my metal of India ?? 

Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree. Malvolio’s 
coming down this walk : he has been yonder i’ the sun, 
practising behaviour to his own shadow, this half hour. 
Observe him, for the love of mockery ; for, I know, this 
letter will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close, 
in the name of jesting! [Zhe men hide themselves.] 
Lie thou there; [drops a letter] for here comes the 
trout that must be caught with tickling. [Mit Marta. 

Enter Matvotto. 

Mal. ’Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once | 
told me, she did affect me; and I have heard herself 
come thus near, that, should she fancy, it should be 
one of my complexion. Besides, she uses me with a 
more exalted respect than any one else that follows 


her. What should I think on’t? 

Str To. Here’s an over-weening rogue ! 

Fab. O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him: how he jets under his advanced 
plumes ! 

Sir And. ’Slight, I could so beat the rogue.— 

Sir To. Peace! I say. 


Mal. To be count Malvolio— 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Str To. Peace! peace ! ! 

Mal. There is example for’t: the lady of the Strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir And, Fie on him, Jezebel. 

I'ab. O, peace! now he’s deeply in: look, how ima- 
gination blows him. 

Mal. Having been three months married to her, sit- 
ting in my state,— 

Sir To. O, for a stone bow‘ to hit him in the eye! 

Mal. Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown, having come from a day-bed, where I 
have left Olivia sleeping :— 

Str To. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fab. O, peace! peace ! 

‘Mal. And then to have the honour® of state; ana 
after a demure travel of regard,—telling them, I know 
my place, as I would they should do theirs,—to ask for 
my kinsman Toby— 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles ! 

Fab: O, peace, peace, peace! now, now. 

Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, 
make out for him. I frown the while; and, perchance, 
wind up my watch, or play with my—some rich jewel 
Toby approaches ; court’sies there to me. 


4 A bow for throwing stones. 5 humour: in f. e. 
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| may command me : I serve her; she is my lady. Why, 
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Sir To. Shall this fellow live ? | 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from us by th’, 
ears' ; yet peace ! 

Mal. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control. 

Sir To. And does not-Toby take you a blow o’ the 
lips then ? 

Mal. Saying, ‘* Cousin Toby, my fortunes, having cast | 
me on your niece, give me this prerogative of speech,”’— 

Sir To. What, what? 

Mal. “You must amend your drunkenness.” 

Sir To. Out, scab ! 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our plot. 

Mal. “ Besides, you waste the treasure of your time 
with a foolish knight.’ 

Sir And. That’s me, I warrant you. 

Mal. “One sir Andrew.” 

Sir And. I knew ’t was I; for many do call me fool. 

Mal. [Seeing the letter.| What employment have we 
here ? 

Fab. Now is the woodcocknear the gin. 

Sir To. O, peace! and the spirit of humours inti- 
mate reading aloud to him! 

Mal. [Taking up*the letter.| By my life, this is my 
lady’s hand! these be her very C’s, her U’s, and her 
T’s ; and thus makes she her great P’s. It is, in con- 
tempt of question, her hand. 

Sir And. Her C’s, her U’s, and her T’s: Why that ? 

Mal. [Reads.] “ To the unknown beloved, this, and 
my good wishes :” her very phrases !__By your leave, 
wax.—Soft !—and the impressure her Lucrece, with| 
which she uses to seal: ’tismy lady. To whom should | 
this be? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 

Mal. [Reads.| “ Jove knows, I love ; 

But who? 
Lips do not move : 
No man must know.” 

‘No man must know.”—What follows ? the number’s 
altered.— No man must know :”—if this should be | 
thee, Malvolio ? 

Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock? ! 

Mal. [Reads.] “1 may command, where I adore ; 

But silence, like a Lucrece knife, 
With bloodless. stroke my heart doth gore : 
M, O, A, I, doth sway my life.” 

Fab. A fustian riddle. 

Sir To. Excellent wench, say I. 

Mal. “M, O, A, I, doth sway my life.”—Nay, but 
first, let me see,—let me see,—let me see. 

Fab. What a dish of poison has she dressed him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the stannyel* checks 
at it! 

Mal. “T may command where I adore.” 


Why, she 


this is evident to any formal* capacity. There is no 
obstruction in this—And the end,—what should that 
alphabetical position portend? if I could make that 
resemble something in me,—Softly !—M, O, A, l.— 

Sir To. O! ay, make up that. He is now at a cold 
scent. 

Fab. Sowter® will ery upon’t, for all this, though it 
be not as rank as a fox. 

Mal. M,—Malvolio :—M,—why that begins my 
name. 

Fab. Did not I say, he would work it out? the cur 
is excellent at faults. 


Mal. M.—But then there is no consonancy in the 


1 with ears: in f. e. 


2 Badger. 
8 Some game of dice. 


3 A species of hawk. 


4 One in his senses. 


— 


| sequel ; that suffers under probation : A should follow, 


but O does. 

Fad. And O! shall end, I hope. 

Sir To. Ay, or 1711 eudgel him, and make him ery, 0! 

_Mal. And then I comes behind. 

Fab. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, you might 
see more detraction at your heels, than fortunes before 
you. 

Mal. M, O, A, I:—this simulation is not as the 
former ;—and yet, to crush this a little, it would bow 
to me, for every one of these letters are In my name, 
Soft ! here follows prose—[Reads.] “If this fall into 
thy hand, revolve. In my stars I am above thee; but 
be not afraid of greatness: some are born great, some 
achieve sreatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them. Thy fates open their hands ; let thy blood and 
spirit embrace them. And, to inure thyself to what 
thou art like to be, cast thy humble slough, and appear 
fresh. Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants: 
let thy tongue tang arguments of state: put thyself 
into the trick of singularity. She thus advises thee, 
that sighs for thee. Remember who commended thy 
yellow stockings, and wished to see thee ever cross- 
gartered: I say, remember. Go to, thou art made, 
if thou desirest to be so; if not, let me see thee a stew- 
ard still, the fellow of servants, and not worthy to touch 
fortune’s fingers. Farewell. She that would alter ser- 
vices with thee, 

The fortunate-unhappy.” 
Day-light and champaign® discovers not more: this is 
open. I will be proud, I will read politic authors, I 
will baffle sir Toby, I will wash off gross acquaintance, 
I will be point-device’ the very man. I do not now 
fool myself, to let imagination jade me, for every 
reason excites to this, that my lady loves me. She 
did commend my yellow stockings of late ; she did 
praise my leg being cross-gartered ; and in this she 
manifests herself to my love, and with a kind of injunc- 
tion drives me to these habits of her liking. I thank 
my stars I am happy. I will be strange, stout, in 
yellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the 
swiftness of putting on. Jove, and my stars be praised ! 
—Here is yet a postscript. [Reads.] ‘Thou canst not 
choose but know whol am. If thou entertainest my 
love, let it appear in thy smiling: thy smiles become 
thee well; therefore in my presence still smile, dear 
my sweet, I pr’ythee.”—Jove, I thank thee.—I will 
smile: [-will do every thing that thou wilt have me. 
| Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport for a pen- 
sion of thousands to be paid from the Sophy. 

Sir To. I could marry this weneh for this device. 

Sir And. So could I too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her, but such 
another jest. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Enter Marta. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot 0’ my neck ? 

Sir And. Or 0’ mine either ? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip,® and 
become thy bond-slave ? 

Sir And. V faith, or I either ? 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream, 
that when the image of it leaves him he must run mad. 
Mar. Nay, but say true: does it work upon him ? 

Sir To. Like aqua-vite with a midwife. 

Mar.’If you will then see the fruits of the sport, 
1 Exactly 


5 The name of adog. §& An open country. 
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mark his‘first approach before my lady : he will come |that it cannot but turn him into a notable contempt. 
io her in yellow stockings, and ’t is a colour she abhors ; | If you will see it, follow me. 


and cross-gartered, a fashion she detests ; and he will 
smile upon her, which will now be so unsuitable to her 
disposition, being addicted to a melancholy as she 1s, 


Sir To. To the gates of Tartarus, thou most excel- 
lent devil of wit ! 
Sir And. 1711 make one too. 


* 


[ Exeunt. 


yon hy 


SCENE I.—Otivia’s Garden. 

Enter Vioua, and Clown playing on pipe and tabor. 

Vio. Save thee, friend, and thy music. Dost thou 
live by thy tabor ? 

Clo. No, sir; [ live by the church. 

Vio. Art thou a churchman ? 

Clo. No such matter, sir: I do live by the church ; 
for I do live at my house, and my house doth stand by 
the church. 


Vio. So thou may’st say, the king lives by a beggar, | 


if a beggar dwell near him; or, the church stands by 
thy tabor, if thy tabor stand by the church. 

Clo. You have said, sir—To see this age !—A sen- 
tence is but a cheveril’ glove to a good wit: how 
quickly the wrong side may be turned outward ! 

Vio. Nay, that’s certain : they, that dally nicely with 
words, may quickly make them wanton. [sir. 

Clo. | would, therefore, my sister had had no name, 

Vio. Why, man ? 

Clo. Why, sir, her name’s a word; and to dally 
with that word, might make my sister wanton. But, 
indeed, words are very rascals, since bonds disgraced 
them. 

Vio. Thy reason, man? 

Clo. Troth, sir, I can yield you none without words ; 
and words are grown so false, I am loath to prove 
reason with them. 

Vio. | warrant thou art a merry fellow, and carest 
for nothing. 

Clo. Not so, sir, I do care for something: but in 
my conscience, sir, I do not care for you: if that be 
to care for nothing, sir, 1 would it would make you 
invisible. 

Vio. Art not thou the lady Olivia’s fool ? 

Clo. No, indeed, sir; the lady Olivia has no folly: 
she will keep no fool, sir, till she be married ; and fools 
are as like husbands, as pilchards are to herrings, the 
husband ’s the bigger. JI am, indeed, not her fool, but 
her corrupter of words. 

Vio. 1 saw thee late at the count Orsiao’s. 

Clo. Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb, like the 
sun: it shines every where. I would be sorry, sir, 
but the fool should be as oft with your master, as with 
my mistress: I think I saw your wisdom there. 

Vio. Nay, an thou pass upon me, Ill no more with 
thee. Hold; there’s expenses for thee. [Giving money? 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send 
thee a beard. 

Vio. By my troth, I’1l tell thee: Iam almost sick 
for one, though I would not have it grow on my chin. 
Is thy lady within ? 

Clo. Would not a pair of these have bred, sir? 

Vio. Yes, being kept together, and put to use. 

Clo. T would play lord Pandarus of Phrygia, sir, to 
bring a Cressida to this Troilus. 

Vio. I understand you, sir: ’t is well begg’d. 


qivineg more. | 
G 2 2 


1Kid. 23Notinf.e. 4And: inf.e. 5 Wild, untrained hawk. 
quite taint.” 7 Limit, aim. 8 Anticipated. 9 Notinf. e, 


1s ba ae 


Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, begging 
but a beggar: Cressida was a beggar. My lady is 
within, sir. I will construe to them whence you come ; 
who you are, and what you. would, are out of my 
welkin: I might say element, but the word is over- 
worn. | Exit. 

Vio. This fellow ’s wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit: 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time, 
Not* like the haggard®, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man’s art ; 
For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit, 

But wise men’s folly fall’n quite taints® their wit. 
Enter Sir Tony Bretcu and Sir ANDREW 
AGUE-CHEEK, 

Sir To. Save you, gentleman. 

70. And you, sir. 

Sir And. Dieu vous garde, monsieur. 

Vio. Et vous aussi: votre serviteur. 

Sir And. I hope, sir, you are; and I am yours. 

Sir To. Will you encounter the house? my niece is 
desirous you should enter, if your trade be to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, sir: I mean, she is 
the list’ of my voyage. 

Sir To. Taste your legs, sir: put them to motion. 

Vio. My legs do better understand me, sir, than I 
understand what you mean by bidding me taste my 
legs. 

Sir To. I mean, to go, sir, to enter. 

Vio. I will answer you with gait and entrance. 
But we are prevented’. 

Enter Orrvia and Marta, 
Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens rain 
odours on you ! 

Sir And. That youth’s a rare courtier. 
odours !”? well. 

Vio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your 
own most pregnant and vouchsafed ear. 

Sir And. “Odours,” “ptegnant,” and “ vouch- 
safed :’—I ll get ’em all three all ready. 

[Writing in his table-book.® 

Oli. Let the garden door be shut, and leave me to 
my hearing. [ Exeunt Sir Tony, Sir Anprew, and Maria, 
Give me your hand, sir. 

Vio. My duty, madam, and most humble service. 

Oli. What is your name ? 

Vio. Cesario is your servant’s name, fair princess. 

Oli. My servant, sir? ’T was never merry world, 
Since lowly feigning was called compliment. 

You ’re servant to the count Orsino, youth. 

Vio. And he is yours, and his must needs be yours: 
Your servant’s servant is your servant, madam. 

Oli. For him, I think not on him: for his thoughts, 
’Would they were blanks, rather than fill’d with me ! 

Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts 
On his behalf.— 


6 So the old copies, which Tyrwhitt changed to “men, folly-fallen, 
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Oli. OQ! by your leave, I pray you: 
T bade you never speak again of him ; 
But, would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you to solicit that, 
Than music from the spheres. 
io. Dear lady,— 
Oli. Give me leave, ’beseech you. I did send, 
After the last enchantment you did here, 
A ying in chase of you: so did I abuse 
Myself, my servant, and, I fear me, you. 
Under your hard construction must I sit, 
To force that on you, in a shamefac’d' cunning, 
Which you knew none of yours : what might you think ? 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 
And baited it with all th’ unmuzzled thoughts [ing 
That tyrannous heart ean think? To one of your receiv- 
Enough is shown; a cyprus”, not a bosom, 
Hides my heart. So, let me hear you speak. 
Vio. I pity you. 
Oli. That’s a degree to love. 
Vio. No, not a grise*; for ’tis a vulgar proof, 
That very oft we pity enemies. 
Oli. Why, then, methinks, ’t is time to smile again. 
O world, how apt the poor are to be proud! 
If one should be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion, than the wolf? [Clock strakes. 
The clock upbraids me with the waste of time.— 
Be not afraid, good youth, I will not have you ; 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harvest, 
Your wife is like to reap a proper man. 
There lies your way, due west. 
Vio. Then westward ho !* 
Grace, and good disposition ’tend your ladyship. 
You ’ll nothing, madam, to my lord by me? 
Oli. Stay: 
I pr’ythee, tell me, what thou think’st of me. 
Vio. That you do think you are not what you are. 
Olc. If I think so, I think the same of you. 
Vio. Then think you right: I am not what I am. 
Oli. I would, you were as I would have you be! 
Vio. Would it be better, madam, than I am ? 
I wish it might ; for now [ am your fool. 
Oli. O! what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip! 
A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid: love’s night is noon. 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 
I love thee so, that, maugre all my pride, 
Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide. 
Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, 
For, that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause ; 
But rather, reason thus with reason fetter : 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 
Vio. By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth. 
And that no woman has; nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone. 
And so adieu, good madam: never more 
Will I my master’s tears to you deplore. 
Olt. Yet come again; for thou, perhaps, may’st move 
That heart, which now abhors, to like his love. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Orrvta’s House. 
Enter Sir Tosy Bexicn, Sir ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, 
and FaBIan. 

Sir And. No, faith, 111 not stay a jot longer. 
Sir To. Thy reason, dear venom: give thy reason. 


1 shameful: in f.e. 2A veil of cyprus or crape. 3 Step. 
the Independents) much ridiculed by the writers of the time. 


4 A common phrase, used by the Thames watermen. 


Fab. You must needs yield your reason, sit Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, I saw your niece do more favours 
to the count’s serving man, than ever she bestowed 
upon me: I saw’t i’ the orchard. 

Sir To. Did she see thee the while, old boy? tell 
me that. 

Sir And. As plain.as I see you now. 

Fab. This was a great argument of love in her 

toward you. 

Sir And. ’Slight! will you make an ass o’ me? 

Fab. I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon the oaths 
of judgment and reason. 

Sir To. And they have been grand jury-men since 
before Noah was a sailor. 

Fab. She did show favour to the youth in your sight 
only to exasperate you, to awake your dormouse valour, 
to put fire in your heart, and brimstone in your liver. 
You should then have accosted her, and with some 
excellent jests, fire-new from the mint, you should have 
banged the youth into dumbness. This was looked for 
at your hand, and this was baulked : the double gilt of 
this opportunity you let time wash off, and you are 
now sailed into the north of my lady’s opinion; where 
you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard, 
unless you do redeem it by some laudable attempt, 
either of valour, or policy. 

Sir And. An’t be any way, it must be with valour, 
for policy I hate: I had as lief be a Brownist® as a 
politician. 

Sir To. Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the 
basis of valour: challenge me the count’s youth to fight 
with him; hurt him in eleven places : my niece shall 
take note of it; and assure thyself, there is no love- 
broker in the world can more prevail in man’s com- 
mendation with woman, than report of valour. 

Fab. There is no way but this, sir Andrew. 

Str And. Will either of you bear me a challenge to 
him ? 

Str To. Go, write it in a martial hand; be curst 
and brief; it is no matter how witty, so it be eloquent, 
and full of invention: taunt him with the license of 
ink: if thou thowst him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss; and as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of 
paper, although the sheet were big enough for the bed 
of Ware in England, set ’em down. Go, about it. 
Let there be gall enough in thy ink, though thou 
write with a goose-pen, no matter. About it. 

Sir And. Where shall I find you? 

Sir To. We’ll call thee at the cubiculo. Go. 

: [Exit Sir ANDREW. 

Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, sir Toby. 

Sir To. I Nave been dear to him, lad; some two 
thousand strong, or so. 

Fab. We shall have a rare letter from him; but 
you ’ll not deliver it. 

Sir To. Never trust me then ; and by all means stir 
on the youth to an answer. I think, oxen and wain- 
ropes cannot hale them together. For sir Andrew, if 
he were opened, and you fmd so much blood in his 
liver as will clog the foot of a flea, 1711 eat the rest of 
the anatomy. 

Fab. And his opposite, the youth, bears in his visage 
no great presage of cruelty. 

Enter Marta. 

Sir To. Look, where the youngest wren of nine 
comes. 

Mar. If you desire the spleen, and will laugh your- 
selves into stitches, follow me. Yond’ gull Malvolio is 


5 A sect (afterwards 
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turned heathen, a very renegado; for there is no 


Seb. I’ll be your purse-bearer, and leave you for an 


Christian, that means to be saved by believing rightly, | hour. 


can ever believe: ‘uch impossible passages of grossness. 
He’s in yellow stockings. 

Sir To. And cross-gartered ? 

Mar. Most villainously ; like a pedant that keeps a 
school 7 the church.—I have dogged him like his 
murderer. He does obey every point of the letter that 
I dropped to betray him: he does smile his face into 
more lines than are in the new map, with the aug- 
mentation of the Indies’. You have not seen such a 
thing as ’tis; I can hardly forbear hurling things at 


him. I know, my lady will strike him: if she do, 
he ‘ll smile, and take ’t for a great favour. 


Sir To. Come, bring us, bring us where he is. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE JII.—A Street. 
Enter Sepastian and ANTONIO. 


Seb. I would not, by my will, have troubled you; 

But, since you make your pleasure of your pains, 

I will no farther chide you. 

Ant. I could not siay behind you: my desire, 

More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth; 

And not all love to see you, (though so much, 

As might have drawn one to a longer voyage) 

But jealousy what might befall your travel, 

poe skilless in these. parts; which to a stranger, 

Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 

tough and unhospitable : my willing love, 

The rather by these arguments of fear, 

Set forth in your pursuit. 
Seb. My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make, but, thanks, 

And thanks, still thanks,? and very? oft good turns 

Are shuffled off with such uneurrent pay ; 

But, were my wealth‘, as is my conscience, firm, 

You should find better dealing. What’s to do ? 

Shall we go see the reliques of this town ? 

Ant. To-morrow, sir: best first go see your lodging. 
Seb. I am not weary, and ’t is long to night. 

I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 

With the memorials, and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. 

Ant. "Would, you’d pardon me: 

I do not without danger walk these streets. 

Once, in a sea-fight ’ ‘gainst the county’s galleys 

I did some service; of such note, indeed, 

That, were I ta’en here, it would scarce be answer’d. 
Seb. Relike, you slew great number of his people. 
Ant. The offence is not of such a bloody nature, 

Albeit the qua lity of the time, and quarrel, 

Might well have given us bloody argument. 

Tt might have since been answer’d in repaying ~ 

What we took from them; which, for traffick’s 

Most of our city did: only my self stood out ; 

For which, if I be lapsed in this place, 

I shall pay dear, 

Seb, Do not, then, walk tco open. 
Ant. It doth not fit me. Hold, sir; here’s my purse. 

In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 

Is best to lodge: I will bespeak our diet, 

Whiles you beguile the time, and feed your knowledge, 

With viewing of the town: there shall you have me. 
Seb. Why I your purse ? 

Ant. Haply your eye shall light upon some toy 

You have desire to purchase; and your store, 

I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 


sake, 


Ant. To the Elephant.— 
Seb. I do remember. 


SCENE IV.—Ottvia’s Garden. 
Enter Ourvia and Marta. 


Ole. I have sent after him: he says, he ’ll come. 
How shall I feast him? what bestow of § him ? 

For youth is bought more oft, than begg’d, or borrow’d. 
I speak too loud.— 

Where is Malvolio ?—he is sad, and civil.® 

And suits well for a servant with my fortunes.— 
Where is Malvolio ? 

Mar. He’s coming, madam; but in very strange 
manner. He is sure possess’d, madam. 

Oli. Why, what’s the matter? does he rave ? 

Mar. No, madam; he does nothing but smile: your 
ladyship were best to have some guard about you, if he 
come, for sure the man is tainted in’s wits. 

Olt. Go call him hither. [Exit Manra, ]—I am as 

mad as he, 
If sad and merry madness equal be.— 
Enter Matvoutio and Maria.® 
How now, Malvolio? 

Mal. Sweet lady, ha, ha! 

Olz. Smil’st thou? 

1 sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 

Mal. Sad, lady? I could be sad. This does make 
some obstruction i in the blood, this cross-gartering; but 
what of that? if it please the eye of one, it is with me 
as the very true sonnet hath it, “ Please one, and please 
all.’ 

Olt. Why, how dost thou, man? what is the matte 
with thee ? 

Mal. Not black in my mind, though yellow® in my 
legs. It did come to his hands, and commands shall 
be executed: I think we do know the sweet Roman 
hand. 

Oli. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio? 

Mal. To bed ? ay, sweet-heart, and Ill come to thee. 

Oli. God comfort thee ! Why dost thou smile so, 
and kiss thy hand so oft? 

Mar. How do you, Malvolio ? 

Mal. At your request! Yes; 
daws. 


[ Exeunt. 


[Smiles ridiculously, 


nightingales answer 


Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous boldness | 


before my lady ? 

Mal. “Be not afraid of greatness?’ 
writ. 

Oli. Wi 1at meanest thou by that, Malvolio? 

Mal. ‘Some are born great,””— 

Olt. Ha? 

Mal. “ Some achieve greatness,’’— 

Oli. What say’st thou ? 

Mal. “ And some have greatness thrust upon them.” 

Oli. Heaven restore thee ! 

Mal. “ Remember, who commended thy yellow 
stockings ;””— 

Oli. Thy yellow stockings ? 

Mal. ‘ And wished to see thee cross-gartered.” 

Oli. Cross-gartered ? 

Mal. “Go to: thou art made, if thou desirest to be 
so :77— 

Oli. Am I made? 

Mal. ‘If not, let me see thee a servant still.” 

Oli. Why, this is very midsummer madness. 


1_/T was well 


1A map en graved for Linschoten’s Voyages, a translation of which was published in 1598. A portion, showing its many lines, is ene 
graved in “K night? s Pictorial Pana 5a " 2'The words, “still thanks,” are not in f.e. 3ever: in f.e. 4 worth: in f.e. 50On 
® Grave and formal. 7Notinf.e. ® Enter Manvonio: inf.e. 9% There was an old ballad- -tune, called)“ Black and Yellow.” 
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Enter Servant. Mal. Go, hang yourselves all! you are idle shallow 
Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of ihe count) things: I am not of your element. You shall know 
Orsino’s is returned. I could hardly entreat him back : | more hereafter. & [ Exit. 
he attends your ladyship’s pleasure. Sir To. Is’t possible ? 
| Oli. I’ll come to him. | Exit Servant. | Good Maria,| Fab. If this were played upon a stage now, I could 


let this fellow be looked to. Where’s my cousin Toby ?| condemn it as an improbable fiction. 
Let some of my people have a special eare of him. I} St To. His very genius hath taken the infection of 
would not have him miscarry for the half of my dowry. | the device, man. 


[Exeunt Oxrivia and Maria.| Mar. Nay, pursue him now, lest the device take air, 
Mal. Oh, ho! do you come near me now ? no worse | and taint. 
man than sir Toby to look to me? This concurs} Fab. Why, we shall make him mad, indeed. 


directly with the letter: she sends him on purpose, that} Mar. The house will be the quieter. 
I may appear stubbom to him; for she incites me to Sir To. Come, we ll have him in a dark room, and 


| that in the letter. ‘ Cast thy humble slough,’”? says| bound. My niece is already in the belief that he’s 
| she ;—‘‘ be dias with a kinsman, surly with ser-|mad: we may earry it thus, for our pleasure, and his 
| vants,—let thy tongue tang with arguments of state,—| penance, till our very pastime, tired out of breath, 

put thyself into the trick of singularity :’’—and conse-| prompts us to have mercy on him; at which time, we 


| quently sets down the manner how; as, a sad face, a will bring the device to the bar, and crown thee for a 
reverend earriage, a slow tongue, in ‘the habit of some| finder of madmen. But see, but see. 


| sir of note, and so forth. I have limed her; but it is Enter Sir ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK. 

| Jove’ s doing, and Jove make me thankful. And nee Fab. More matter for a May morning. 
she went aw ay now, “Let this fellow be looked to.’ Sir And. Here’s the challenge; read it: I warrant, 
fellow,’ not Mal volio, nor after my degree, but aioe there ’s vinegar and pepper in ’t. 

| Why, ev ery thing adheres together, that no dram of Fab, Ist so saucy? 

| scruple, no seruple of a scrup le, no obstacle, no tart Sir And. Ay, is’t, 1 warrant him: do but read. 

I ulous or unsafe circumstance—What can be said?| Sir To. Give me. [Reads.| “ Youth 5 whatsoever 


Nothing that can be can come between me, and the full} thou art, thou art but a scurvy fellow.” 

prospect of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is the doer Fab. hey and valiant. 

of this, and he is to be thanked. Sir To. “ Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind, 
Re-enter Manta, with Sir Tosy Betcu, and Fastan. | why I do call thee so, for I will show thee no reason 

| saSer ns Which w ay is he, in the name of sanctity ?| for ’t.” 

| If all the devils in hell be drawn in little, and Legion| Fab. A good note, that keeps you from. the blow of 


| himself possess him, yet I’ ll speak to him. the law. 

| Fab. Here he is, here he is.—How is ’t with you,sir?| Ser To. ‘Thou comest to the lady Olivia, and in my 
| how is’t with you, man? sight she uses thee kindly: but thou liest in ‘thy throat ; 
| Mal. Go off; I discard you: let me enjoy my privacy :| that is not the matter [ challenge thee for.” 

| go off. Fab. Very brief, and to exceeding good sense-less. 


Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within him!| Str To. “I will way-lay thie going home; where, if 
| did not I tell you?—Sir Toby, my lady prays you to/}it be thy chance to kill me,”— 


| have a care of ‘him. Fab. Good. 

| Mal. Ah, ha! does she so? Sir To. “Thou killest me like a rogue and a villain.” 
| Sir To. Go to, go to: peace! peace! we must deal Fab. Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law: good. 
| gently with him; let me alone-——How do you, Malvo- Sir To. “‘ Fare thee well; and Ged have merey upon 
| lio? how is’t with you? What, man! defy the devil:|one of our souls! He may have mercy upon mine ; 
| consider, he’s an enemy to mankind. but my hope is better, and so look to thyself. Thy 
| Mal. Do you know what you say? friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn enemy: 
| Mar. La, you! an you speak ill of the devil, how he Anprew Aqur-cuerx.” If this letter move him not, 
| takes it at heart: Pray od, he be not bewitched! ! his legs cannot. I?ll give ’t him. 

| Fab. Carry bis water to the wise woman. Mar. You may have very fit occasion forét: he is 


+ Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to-morrow morn-| now in some commerce with my lady, and will by and 
| ing, if I live. My lady would not lose him for more | by depart. 


| than Ill say. Sir To. Go to, sir Andretv; scout me for him at the 
| Mal. How now, mistress? corner of the orchard, like a bum-bailie. So soon as 
| Mar. O lord! ever thou seest him, draw, and, as thou on est, swear 
| Str To. Pr’ythee, hold thy peace: this is not the| horrible ; for it comes to pass oft, that ‘a rible oath, 
way. Do you not see you move him? let me alone| with a swaggering accent, sharply twange ved off, gives 
| with him. | manhood more approbation than ever proof itself ‘would 
| Fab. No way but gentleness; gently, gently: the | have earned him. Away! 
| fiend is rough, and will not be roughly used. Sir And. Nay, let me alone for swearing. [ Exit. 
| Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock? how dost thou,| Sir To. Now, will not I deliver his letter; for the 
chuck ? behaviour of the young gentleman gives him out to be of 
| Mal. Sir ! good capacity and breeding: his employment between 
| 
i 


Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, man - !tis|his lord and my niece confirms no less; therefore this 
not for gravity to play a it cherry-pit? with Satan. Hang | letter, being so excellently ignorant, will breed*no ter- 
| him, foul collier ! {ror in the youth: he will find it comes from a clodpole. 
Mer. Get him to say his prayers; good sir Toby, get | But, sir, I will deliver his challenge by word of mouth ; 
him to pray. | set upon Agie-cheek a notable report of valour, and 


Mal. My prayers, minx ! drive the gentlernan, (as, I know, his youth will aptly 
Mar. No, 1 warrant you; he will not hear of godliness. ' receive it) into a most hideous ‘opinion of his rage 


1 Taken inthe old sense of companion. 2 Played by pitching cherry-stones into a hole. 
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skill, fury, and impetuosity.. This will so fright them | 
both, that they will kill one another by the look, like 
cockatrices. 

Fab. Here he comes with your niece. Give them 
way, till he take leave, and presently after him. 

Sir To. I will meditate the while upon some horrid | 
message for a challenge. 

[Exeunt Sir Tosy, Fasran, and Marta. 
Re-enter Outivia, with Viowa. 

Oli. T have said too much unto a heart of stone, 
And laid mine honour too unchary on’t. 
There’s something in me that reproves my fault, 
But such a headstrong potent fault it 18, 

That it but mocks reproof. 

Vio. With the same ‘haviour that your passion bears, 
Go on my master’s griefs. 

Oli. Here; wear this jewel for me: ’t is my picture. 
Refuse it not, it hath no tongue to vex you; 

And, I beseech you, come again to-morrow. 
What shall you ask of me, that I 71 deny, 
That, honour eek may upon asking sive ? 

Vi 5; Nothing but this; your true love for my master. | 

Oli. How with mine honour may I give him that, 
Which I have given to you? 

Pio. I will acquit you. 

Oli. Well, come again to-morrow. Fare thee well: | 
A fiend like thee might bear my soul to hell. — [Ezit. 

Re-enter Sir Tony Betcn, and Fapran. 

Sir To. Gentleman, God save thee. 

Vio. And you, sir. 

Sir To. That "defence thou hast, betake thee to’t: 
of what nature the wrongs are thou hast done him, I 
know not; but thy intercepter, full of despight, bloody 
as the hunter, arends thee at the orchard end. 
mount thy tuck’; be yare? in thy preparation, for thy 
assallant is quick, skilful, and deadly. 

Vio, You mistake, sir: I am sure, no man hath any 
quarrel to me. My remembrance is very free and 
clear from any image of offence done to any man. 

Sir To. You’ll find it otherwise, I assure you: 
therefore, if you oe your lite at any price, betake 
you to your onarc ai your opposite hath in him 
what youth, fone y skill, and wrath, ean furnish man 
withal. 

Vio. I pray you, sir. what is he ? 

Str To. He is a knight, ae with unhateh’d? 
rapier, and on carpet consideration.* but he is a devil 
in a private brawl: souls and bodies 1ath he divorced 
three, and his incensement at this moment is so im- 
Hlacable, that 
death and sepulchre 
or take ’t. 

Vio. I will return again into the house, and desire 
some conduct of the lady: I am no fishter. I have 
heard of some kind of men, that put quarrels purposely 


satis! 


Hob, nob,® is his word; give ’t, 


on others to taste their valour; belike, this is a man 
of that quirk. 
Sir To. Sir, no; his indignation derives itself out | 


of a very compete nt injury: therefore, 
give him his desire. Back you shall not to the house, 
unless you undertake that with me, which with as. 
much safety you night answer him: therefore, on, strip. 
your sword stark naked; for meddle you must, that’ S| 
certain, or forswear to wear iron about you. 


Vio. This is as uneivil, as strange. I beseech you, 


do me this courteous office, as to know of the knicht 
y] = | 


what my offence.to him is: it is something of my neg- 
ligence, nothing of my purpose. 


Dis-+ 


action can be none but by pangs of | 


get you on, and} 


7 


| Sir To. I will do so, Signior Fabian, stay you by 
this gentleman till my return. [Exit Sir Tosy, 

Vio. P. ray you, sir, do you know of this matter ? 
| ab. I know, the ‘knight is incensed against you, 
| even to a mortal arbitrement, but nothing of the cir- 
cumstance more. 

Vio. I beseech you, w hat manner of man is he? 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promise, to read 
‘him by his form, as you are like to find him in the 
|proof of his valour. He is, indeed, sir, the most skil- 
‘ful, bloody, and fatal opposite that. you could possibly 
have found in any part of Illyria. Will you walk to- 
lwards him? I will make your peace with him, if I 
| can, 
| Vio. I shall be much bound to you for’t: I am one, 
that would rather go with sir priest, than sir knight : 

care not who knows so much of my mettle. [Eweunt, 
| Re-enter Sir Tony, with Sir ANDREW hanging back.® 

Sir To. Why, man, he’s a very devil, T have not 
}seen such a firago. I had a pass with him, rapier, 
'seabbard, and all, and he gives me the stuck in. with 
such a morte al motion, that it is frye on and on the 
‘answer, he pays you as surely as your feet hit the 
iE ground they step on. They say, he has been fencer to 
i the Sophy. 

Sir And. Pox on’t, I "Il not meddle with him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified: Fabian 
can searee hold him yonder. 

Sir And. Plague on’t; an I thought he had been 

valiant, and so eunning in fence, I ’d have seen him 
ait ned ere I ’d have challenged him. Let him let 
th e matter slip, and I’ll give him my horse, grey 

apulet. 

"Sir To. 1’ll make the motion. Stand here; make a 
good ice on’t. This shall end without the perdition 
of soul [ Aside.] Marry, 1711 ride your horse as well 
as I ride you. 

Re-enter Fastan and Viowa, unwillingly.” 


I have his horse [To Fas.] to take e up the quarrel. I 
have persuaded him, the youth ’s a devil. 
Fab. He is as horribly outaaal of him; [To Sir 


Tony] and pants, and looks pale, as if a bear were at 
his heels. 
| Str To. There’s no remedy, sir: [To Vrona] he will 
fight with you for’s seed sake, Marry, he hath bet- 
ter bethought him of his quarrel, and he finds that 
now searce to be worth GENE of: therefore, draw for 
the supportance of his vow: he protests, he will not 
hurt you. 

Vio. [Aside.] Pray God defend me! A little thing 
would make me tell them how much I lack of a man. 
| Fab. Give ground, if you see sii furious. 
| Sir Zo. Come, sir Andrew. there ’s no. remedy: the 

gentleman will, for his honour’s ce have one bout 

with you: he cannot by the duello avoid it; but he 

bas promised me, as he is a gentleman and a soldier, 

‘he will not hurt you. Come on; to’t 

Sir And. Pray God, he keep his 
oath! 

Vio. I do assure you, 
my will. 


[They draw, and 
go back from 
each other .|® 


| rs phen 
tis against 


Enter ANTONIO. 

A our sword.—lf this young gentlema: 
| Ant. Put up your sword.—lf this young gentleman 
| ‘Have done offence, I take the fauli on me: 
If you offend him, [ for him defy you. 

StreTo. You, sir? why, what are you? 
Ant. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do more, 
i Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 


[ Drawing. 


1 Rapier. 2 Mimble. 3 Unhacked. 4+ Referring to carpet- knights, or those who were not dub bed: on the fie le of battle, or for service 


5 A corruption of hap, orne hap. § The words ‘hanging back,” g 
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ACT IV. 


Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for you. 
[ Drawing. 
Enter Officers. 

Fab. O, good sir Toby, hold! here come the officers. 

Sir To. ’ll be with you anon, 

Vio. Pray, sir; put your sword up, if you please. 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir:—and, for that I pro- 
mised you, I’ll be as good as my word. He will bear 
you easily. and reins well. 

1 Off. This is the man: do thy office. 

2 Off: Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 
Of count Orsino. 

Ant. You do mistake me, sir. 

1 Off. No, sir, no jot: I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head.— 
Take him away: he knows, I know him well. 

Ant. I must obey.—[To Viota.] This comes with 

seeking you; 
But there ’s no remedy: I shall answer it. 
What will you do? Now my necessity 
Makes me to ask you for my purse. It grieves me 
| Much more for what I cannot do for you, 
Than what befalls myself. You stand amaz’d, 
But be of comfort. 

2 Off. Come, sir, away. - 

Ant. I must entreat of you some of that money. 

Vio. What money, sir? 

For the fair kindness you have show’d me here, 
And part, being prompted by your present trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability, 

I’ll lend you something. My having is not much: 
I’ll make division of my present with you. 

Hold, there ’s half my coffer. 

Ant. Will you deny me now? 
Is ’t possible, that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion? Do not tempt my misery, 

Lest that it make me so unsound a man, 
As to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
That I have done for you. 

Vio. I know of none ; 

Nor know I you by voice, or any feature. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying vainness, babbling drunkenness, 


SCENE I.—The Street before Oxtvia’s House. 
Enter Srpastian and Clown. 


Clo. Will you make me believe that I am not sent 
for you ? 

Seb. Go to, go to; thou art a foolish fellow: 

Let me be clear of thee. 

Clo. Well held out, i’ faith! No, I do not know 
you; nor I am not sent to you by my lady to bid you 
come speak with her; nor your name is not master 
Cesario: nor this is not my nose neither.—Nothing, 
that is so, is so. 

Seb. I pr’ythee, vent thy folly somewhere else : 
Thou know’st not me. 

Clo. Vent my folly! He has heard that word of 
some great man, and now applies it to a fool. Vent 
my folly! Iam afraid this great lubberly world? will 
prove a cockney. I pr’ythee now, ungird thy strange- 
ness, and tell me what I shall vent to my lady. Shall 


lyenerable: inf.e. 2 this great lubber, the world: in f.e. 
was a high (twelve being the usual) rate of purchase.— Verplanck. 


AoC Be bbe 


3 foolish and merry Greek, were terms applied to jocular persons. This 


Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits ovr frail blood. 
Ant. O, heavens themselves ! 
2 Off. Come, sir: I pray you, go. [see here, 
Ant. Let me speak a little. This youth, that you 
I snatch’d one half out of the jaws of death ; 
| Reliev’d him with such sanctity of love, 
And to hts image, which, methought, did promise 
Most veritable’ worth, did I devotion. 
1 Off. What’s that to us? The time goes by: away ! 
Ant. But, O, how vile an idol proves this god !— 
Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. 
In nature there ’s no blemish, but the mind ; 
None ean be call’d deform’d, but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks, o’erflourish’d by the devil. 
1 Off. The man grows mad: away with him! 
Come, come, sir. 
Ant. Lead me on. [Exeunt Officers, with ANTONIO. 
Vio. Methinks, his words do from such passion fly, 
That he believes himself; so do not I. 
Prove true, imagination, O! prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you ! 
Sir To. Come hither, knight; come hither, Fabian: 
we ’ll whisper o’er a couplet or two of most sage saws. 
Vio. He nam’d Sebastian: Imy brother know 
Yet living in my glass: even such, and so, 
In favour was my brother; and he went 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament, 
For him I imitate. O! if it prove, 
Tempests are kind, and salt waves fresh in love! | Ezzt. 
| Sir To. A very dishonest paltry boy, and more a | 
coward than ahare. His dishonesty appears, in leaving 
his friend here in necessity, and denying him ; and for 
his cowardship, ask Fabian, [it. 
Fab. A coward, a most devout coward: religious in 
Sir And. ’Slid, I’ll after him again, and beat him. 
Sir To. Do; cuff him soundly, but never draw thy 
sword. 
Sir And. An I do not,— 
Fab. Come, let’s see the event. 
Sir To. I dare lay any money ’t will be nothing yet. 
{ Exeunt. 


[ Exit. 


I vent to her that thou art coming? 

Seb. I pr’ythee, foolish Greek®, depart from me. 
There ’s money for thee: if you tarry longer, 

I shall give worse payment. 

Clo. By my troth, thou hast an open hand.—These 
wise men, that give fools money, get themselves a good 
report after fourteen years’ purchase.* 

Enter Sir ANvrew, Sir Tosy, and FaBran. 

Sir And. Now, sir, have I met you again? there 5 
for you. [Striking Sebastian. 

Seb. Why, there ’s for thee, and there, and there.— 
Are all the people mad ? [Beating Sir ANDREW. 

Sir To. Hold, sir, or Ill throw your dagger o’er the 
house. 

Clo. This will I tell my lady straight. 
be in some of your coats for two-pence. [Exit Clown. 

Sir To. Come on, sir: hold! [Holding Srpasrian. 

Sir And. Nay, let him alone; I’ll go another way 
to work with him: I’ll have an action of battery 


I would not 
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against him, if there be any law in Illyria. 
struck him first; yet it’s no matter for that. 

Seb. Let go thy hand. 

Str To. Come, sir, I will not let you go. Come, my 
young soldier, put up your iron: you are well fleshed. 
Come on. 

Seb. I will be free from thee. What wouldst thou 

now ? [ Breaking away 
If thou dar’st tempt me farther, draw thy sword. 

Sir To. What, what! Nay then, I must have an 
ounce or two of this malapert blood from you. 

[They draw and fence? 
Enter Oxrvta. 

Oli. Hold, Toby! on thy life, I charge thee, hold ! 

Sir To. Madam— 

Oli. Will it be ever thus? Ungracious wretch ! 
Fit for the mountains, and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne’er were preach’d. Out of my 

sight !— 

Be not offended, dear Cesario.— 
Rudesby, be gone !—I pr’ythee, gentle friend, 

[Exeunt Sir Tony, Sir ANDREW, and Fapian, 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil, and unjust extent 
Against thy peace. Go with me to my house ; 
And hear thou there how many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath botch’d up, that thou thereby 
May’st smile at this. Thou shalt not choose but go: 
Do not deny. Beshrew his soul for me, 
He started one poor heart of mine in thee. 

Sed. What relish is in this? how runs the stream ? 
Or I am inad, or else this is a dream. 

Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep ; 
If it be thus to dream, still let me Sleep. 

Oli. Nay, come, I pr’ythee. Would thou’dst be 

rul’d by me! 

Seb. Madam, I will. 

Oli. O! say so, and so be. 


Though I 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE I—A Room in Orivia’s House. 
Enter Marta and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, 1 pr’ythee, put on this gown, and this 
beard: make him believe thou art sir Topas, the cu- 
rate: do it quickly ; Il] call sir Toby the whilst. 

[Exit Marta. 

Clo. Well, 1’ll put it on, 
self in’t: and I would I were the first that ever dis- 
sembled in such a gown. [Putting tt on.*] I am not 
tall* enough to become the function well, nor lean 
enough to be thought a good student; but to be said 
an honest man, and a good housekeeper, goes as fairly 
as to say a. careful man, and a great scholar. The 
competitors® enter. 

Enter Sir Tony Betcu and Marta. 

Sir To. Jove bless thee, master parson. 

Clo. Bonos dies, sir Toby: for as the old hermit of 
Prague, that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said 
to a niece of king Gorbodue, “ That, that is, is ;” so I, 
being master parson, am master parson,—for what is 
that, but that? and is, but is? 

Sir To. To him, sir Topas. 

Clo. What, ho! I say.—Peace in this prison. 

[ Opening a door.§ 

Str To. The knave counterfeits well; a good knave. 

Mal. [Within] Who ealls there? 

Clo. Sir Topas, the curate, who comes to visit Mal- 
volio the lunatie. 


1Notinf.e. 2 Draws: inf.e. 
upper wall above the aisles, having 
in f. e, 


3 Notinf.e. 4 Lusty, stout. 
generally a row of windows, 


and [I will dissemble my- | 


3 Not in f. e. 
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Mal. Sir Topas, sir Topas, good sir Topas. go to my | 
lady. 
Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest thou this _ 
man. Talkest thou nothing but of ladies ? 

Str To. Well said, master parson. 

Jal. Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged.— | 
Good sir Topas, do not think I am mad: they have 
laid me here in hideous darkness. | 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Sathan! I call thee by the | 
most modest terms; for I am one of those gentle ones 
that will use the devil himself with courtesy. 
thou that house is dark ? 

Mal. As hell, sir Topas. 

Clo. Why, it hath bay-windows transparent as bar- 
ricadoes, and the clear stories? towards the south-north 
are lustrous as ebony; and yet complainest thou of 
obstruction ? 

Mal. 1 am not mad, sir Topas. 
house is dark. 

Clo. Madman, thou errest: I say there is no dark- 
ness but ignorance, in which thou art more puzzled 
than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mal. I say, this house is as dark as ignorance, though 
ignorance were as dark es hell ; and I say, there was 
never man thus abused. [ am no more mad than 
you are; make the trial of it in any constant ques- 
tion. 

Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning 
wild-fowl ? 

Mal. That the soul of our grandam might haply in- | 
habit a bird. 

Clo. What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 
Mal. 1 think nobly of the soul, and no way approve | 

| 


? 


Say’st | 


I say to you, this 


his opinion. | 

Clo. Fare thee well: remain thou still in darkness. 
Thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will | 
allow of thy wits, and fear to kill a woodcock, lest | 
thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee 
well. [Closing the door.® | 

Mal. Sir Topas! sir Topas !— 

Sir To. My most exquisite sir Topas. 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. | 

Mar. Thou mightst have done this without thy 
beard, and gown: he sees thee not, 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me | 
word how thou findest him ; I would, we were all well | 
jrid of this knavery. If he may be conveniently deli- 
| vered, I would he were ; for I am now so far in offence | 
with my niece, that I cannot pursue with any safety 
| this sport to the upshot. Come by and by to my cham- 
ber. [Exeunt Sir Tosy and Marta. 

Clo. “ Hey Robin, jolly Robin, 


Tell me how thy lady does.’”? [Singing. | 
Mal. Fool ! | 
Clo. “ My lady is unkind, perdy.” | 
Mal. Fool! 


| 
Clo. “ Alas, why is she so ?”’ 
Mal. Fool, I say. | 
Clo. “She loves another”—Who calls, ha? 
[Opening the door. 

Mal. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deserve well at | 
my hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and paper. | 
As I am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to theo 
for ’t. | 
Clo. Master Malvolio! 
Mal. Ay, good fool. 
Clo, Alas, sir, how fell you besides your five wits? | 
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Mal. Fool, there was never man £0 notoriously 
abused ; J am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 

Clo. But as well? then you are mad, indeed, if you 
be no better in your wits than a fool. 

Mal. They have here propertied* me ; keep me in 
| darkness, send: ministers to me, asses ! and do all they 
can to face me out of my wits. 

Clo. Advise you what you say: the minister is here. 
[Speaking as sir Topas.?]|—Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits 
ithe heavens restore! endeavour thyself to sleep, and 
| leave thy vain bibble babble. 

Mal. Sir Topas,— 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good fellow.— 
Who, I, sir? not I, sir.’ God b’ wi’ you, good sir 
| Topas.—Marry, amen.—I will, sir, I will. 

Mal. Fool, fool, fool, I say. 
| Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, sir? Tam 
| shent® for speaking to you. 

Mal. Good fool, help me to some light, and some 
paper; I tell thee, I am as well in my wits, as any 
man in Illyria. 

Clo. Well-a-day, that you were, sir ! 

Mal. By this hand, I am. Good fool, some ink, 
paper, and light, and convey what I will set down to 
my lady: it shall advantage thee more than ever the 
bearing of letter did. 

Clo. Iwill help you to’t. But tell me true, are you 
not mad indeed? or do you but counterfeit ? 

Mal. Believe me, I am not: I tell thee true. 

Clo. Nay, I’ll ne’er believe a madman, till I see his 
brains. I will feteli you light, and paper, and ink. 

Mal. Fool, 171 requite it in the highest degree: I 
pr’ythee, be gone. 

Clo. [Singing.]* Iam gone, sir, 

And anon, sir, 
I'll be with you again, 
With? a trece, 
Like the’ old vice’, 
Your need to sustain ; 


} 


Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, Ah, ha! to the devil: 


SCENE I—The Street before Oxrv1a’s House. 
Enter Clown and Fasian. 
Fab. Now, as thou lov’st me, let me see his letter. 
Clo. Good master Fabian, grant me another request. 
Fab. Any thing. 
Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 
| Fab. This is, to give a dog, and in recompense 
| desire my dog again. 
‘Enter Duxn, Viowa, and Attendants. 
Duke, Belong you to the lady Olivia, friends ? 
Clo. Ay, sir; we are some of her trappings. 
Duke. 1 know thee well: how dost thou, my good 
| fellow ? 
Clo. Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and the 
| worse for my friends. 
Duke. Just the contrary; the better for thy friends. 
Clo. No, sir, the worre. 
Duke. How can that be? 


drama. 8 devil: inf.e. 9% Notin f.e. 


Like a mad lad, 
Pare thy nails, dad, 
Adieu,- goodman drivel’. [Exit 


SCENE III.—Otrvia’s Garden. 
Enter SEBASTIAN. 
Seb. This is the air; that is the glorious sun; 
This pearl she gave me, I do feel t, and -see ’t; 
And though ’t is wonder that enwraps me thus, 
Yet tis not madness. Where’s Antonio then ? 
I could not find him at the Elephant ; 
Yet there he was, and there I found this credit, 
That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His counsel now might do me golden service : 
For though my soul disputes well with my sense, 
That this may be some errés, but no madness, 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse, 
That I am ready to distrust mine eyes, 
And wrangle with my reason, that persuades me 
To any other trust but that [am mad; 
Or else the lady ’s mad: yet, if ’t were so, 
She could not sway her house, command her follu zers, 
Take, and give back, and thus despatch affairs, 
With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing, 
As, I perceive, she does. There’s something in , 
That is deceivable. But here the lady comes. 
Enter Orrvia and a Priest. 
Oli. Blame not this haste of mine. If you mean well, 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by; there, before him, 
And underneath that consecrated roof, 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith ; 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace : he shall conceal it, 
Whiles you are willing it shall come to note, 
What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth—What do you say? 
Seb. I'll follow this good man, and go with yu, 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 
Oli. Then lead the way, good father ; and hcavens 
so shine, 
That they may fairly note this act of mine! [d xeunt. 


CE jose Ye 


Clo. Marry, sir, they praise me, and make an ass 
of me: now, my foes tell me plainly I am an ass; so 
that by my foes, sir, I profit in the knowledge of 
myself, and by my friends I am abused; so that, con- 
clusions to be as kisses, if your four negatives make 
your two aflirmatives, why then, the worse for my 
friends, and the better for my foes. 

Duke. Why, this is excellent. 

Clo. By my troth, sir, no; though it please you to 
be one of my friends. 

Duke. Thou shalt not be the worse for me: there ’s 
gold. [Giving money.” 

Clo. But that it would be double-dealing, sir, I 
would you could make it another. 

Duke. O! you give me ill counsel. : 

Clo. Put your grace in your pocket, sir, for this 
once, and let your flesh and blood obey it. 

Duke. Well, I will be so much a sitiner to be a 
double dealer: there ’s another. 
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Clo. Primo, secunde, tertio, is a good play; and the 
old saying is, the third pays for all: the triplet’, sir, is 
a good tripping measure; or the bells of St. Bennet, 
sir, may put you in mind—one, two, three. 

Duke. You can fool no more money out of me at 
this throw: if you will let your lady kaow I am here 
to speak with her, and bring her along with you, it 
may awake my bounty further. 

Clo. Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty, till I come 
again. I go, sir; but I would not have you to think, 
that my desire of having is the sin of covetousness ; 
but, as you say, sir, let your bounty take a nap, I will 
awake it anon. {Exit Clown. 

Enter Antonio and Officers. 
Vio. Here comes the man, sir, that did rescue me. 
Duke. That face of his I do remember well; 
Yet, when I saw it last, it was besmear’d, 
As black as Vulean, in the smoke of war. 
A bawbling vessel was he eaptain of, 
For shallow draught and bulk unprizable, 
With which such seathful grapple did he make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 
That very envy, and the tongue of loss, 
Cried fame and honour on him.—What’s the matter ? 

1 Off. Orsino, this is that Antonio, 

That took the Phenix, and her fraught, from Candy ; 
And this is he, that did the Tiger board, 

When your young nephew Titus lost his leg. 

Here in the streets, desperate of shame and state, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vio. He did me kindness, sir, drew on my side, 
But, in conclusion, put strange speech upon me ; 

I know not what ’t was. but distraction. 

Duke. Notable pirate, thow salt-water thief, 

What foolish boldness brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms so bloody, and so dear?, 
Hast made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir, 

Be pleas’d that I shake off these names you give me: 
Antonio never yet was thief, or pirate, 

Though, I confess, on base and ground enough, 
Orsino’s enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither: 
That most ingrateful boy there, by your side, 

From the rude sea’s enrag’d and foamy mouth 

Did I redeem: a wreck past hdpe he was. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 

My love, without retention, or restraint, 

All his in dedication: for his sake, 

Did I expose myself, pure for his love, 

Into the danger of this adverse tewn : 

Drew to defend him, when he was beset: 

Where being apprehended, his false cunning 

(Not meaning to partake with me in danger) 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty-years-removed thing, 

While one would wink; denied me mine own purse, 
Which I had recommended to his use 

Not half an hour before. 

Veo. How cah this be ? 

Duke. When came he to this town ? 

Ant..To-day, my lord ; and for three months before, 
No interim, not a minute’s vacancy, 

Both day and night did we keep company. 
Enter Ourv1a and Attendants. 
Duke. Here comes the countess: now heaven walks 
on earth !— 
But for thee, fellow; fellow, thy words are madness: 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me ; 
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But more of that anon —Take him aside.  * 

Oli. What would my lord, but that he may not have | 
Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable ?— 

Cesario, you do not keep promise with me. 

Vio. Madam ? 

Duke. Gracious Olivia,— 

Oli. What do you say, Cesario ?—Good my lord,— 

Vio. My lord would speak, my duty hushes me, 

Olt. If it be aught to the old tune, my lord,— 

It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear, 
As howling after music. t 

Duke. Still so cruel ? 

Oli. Still so constant, lord. 

Duke. What, to perverseness? you uncivil lady, 
To whose ingrate and unauspicious altars 
My soul the faithfull’st offerings hath breath’d out, 
That-e’er devotion tender’d. What shall I do? [him, 

Oli. Even what it please my lord, that shall become 

Duke. Why should I not, had I the heart to do a, 
Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death, 
Kill what I love ?* a savage jealousy, 
That sometimes savours nobly.—But hear me this: 
Since you to non-regardance cast my faith, 
And that I partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your favour, 
Live you the marble-breasted tyrant still ; 

But this your minion, whom, I know, you love, 

And whom, by heaven [ swear, I tender dearly, 

Him will I tear out of that eruel eye, 

Where he sits crowned in his master’s spite — 

Come boy, with me: my thoughts are ripe in mischief : 
I'll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven’s heart within a dove. 

Vio. And J, most jocund, apt, and willingly, 
To do you rest a thousand deaths would die. [ Following. 

Olt. Where goes Cesario ? 

V0: After him T love, 
More than I love these eyes, more than my life 
More, by ail mores, than e’er I shall love wife. 
If I do feign, you witnesses above 
Punish my life for tainting of my love! 

Oli. Ah me! detested ? how am I beguil’d! 

Vio. Who does beguile you? who does do you wrong? 

Oli. Hast thou forgot thyself? Is itso long ?— 
Call forth the holy father. [Ext an Attendant. 

Duke. Come away. [To Viona. 

Oli. Whither, my lord ?—Cesario, husband, stay. 

Duke. Husband ? | 

Oli. Ay, husband: ean he that deny? 

Duke. Her husband, sirrah? | 

Vio. No, my lord, not I. 

Oli. Alas! it is the baseness of thy fear, 

That makes thee strangle thy propriety. 

Fear not, Cesario: take thy fortunes up ; 

Be that thou know’st thou art, and then thou art 

As great as that thou fear’st—O, welcome, father! 
Re-enter Attendant with the Priest. 

Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence, 

Here to unfold (though lately we intended 

To keep in darkness, what occasion now 

Reveals before ’t is ripe) what thou dost know, 

Hath newly past between this youth and me. 

Priest. A contract and* eternal bond of love, 
Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings ; 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
Seal’d in my function, by my testimony: 


[ Going. 


) 


the Greek romance, the “ Ethiopics” of Heliodorus, translated into 
3 ? 
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Since when, my watch hath told me, tow ard my grave|An apple cleft in two is not more twin 


I have travelled but two hours. Than these two ereatures. Which is Sebastian ? 

Duke. O, thou dissembling cub! what wilt thou be,| Ol. Most wonderful ! | 
| When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy ease ?* Seb. Do Istand there? I never had a brother; 
| Or will not else thy craft so quiekly grow, | Nor ean there be that deity m my nature, 

That thine own trip shall be thine ov erthrow ? | Of here and every where. IJ had a sister, 
| Farewell, and take her; but direet thy feet, Whom the blind waves and surges have devour’ d— |} 
| Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. [To Viota.] Of charity, what | cin are you to me? 

Vio. My lord, I do protest,— What countryman? what name? what parentage? 

[ ) Ol. O! do not swear: Vio. Of Messaline: Sebastian was my father ; 
Hold littl# faith, though thou hast too much oe Such a Sebastian was my brother too, 


Enter Sar Anprew AGuE-cHEKEk, with his head broken.) So went he suited to his watery tomb. 
Sir And. For the love of God, a surgeon! send one| If spirits can assume both form and suit, 


presently to Sir Toby. You come to fright us. 
| Oli. What’s the matter ? Seb. A spirit I am indeed ; 
Sir And. He has broke my head across, and has} But am in that dimension grossly elad, 
i given sir Toby a bloody coxcomb too. For the love of | Which from the womb I did participate. 
B;, God, your help! I had rather than forty pound I were} Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, 
€ | at home. I should my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
i Oli. Who has done this, sir Andrew ? And say—thrice welcome, drowned Viola ! | 
| Sir And. The count’s gentleman, one Cesario. We} Vio. My father had a mole upon his brow. 
| took him for a coward, put he’s the very devil incar-| Seb. And so had mine. 
dinate. Vio. And died that day, when Viola from her birth 
| Duke. My gentleman, Costin ? Had number’d thirteen years. 
Sir And. Od’s lifelings ! here he is.—You broke my} Seb. O! that record is lively in my soul. 
head for nothing ; and that that I did, I was set on to| He finished, indeed, his mortal aet 
| do’t by sir Toby. That day that made my sister thirteen years. 
| Vio. Why do you speak to m e? [never hurt you:| Vio. If nothing leis to make us happy both, | 
| You drew your sword upon me, ethean Cause ; But this my masculine usurp’d attire, 
| But | bespal ce you fair, and hurt you not. Do not embrace me, till each cireumstance 


Sir And. If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have) Of place, time, fortune, do ecohere, and jump, 

hurt me: | think you set nothing by a bloody coxcomb.| That I am V iola : which to confirm, 

Enter Sir Topy Brucu, drunk, led by the Clown. I’ll bring you to a eaptain’s in this ‘town, 

Here comes sir Toby halting: you shall hear more:| Where lie my maiden weeds ; by whose gentle help 
but if he had not been in dr ink, he would have tickled| I was preserv’d to serve this noble count. 
} you othergates than he did. All the oceurrence of my fortune since 

| Duke. How now, geutleman; how is’t with you? | Hath been between this lady, and this lord. 

| Sir To. That’s all one: he has hurt me, and there’s| Seb. So comes it, lady, [To Orrv1a.] you have been 


the end on’t.—Sot, didst see Dick surgeon, ’ sot ? mistook ; 
| Clo. O! he’s drunky sir Toby, an hour agone: his} But nature to her bias true’ in that. 
| eyes were set at eight 1” the mor ning. You would have been contracted to a maid, 
| ° Sir To. Then he’s a rogue, and a passy-measures| Nor are you therein, by my life, deceiv’d: 
| payin.? I hate a drunken rogue. You are betroth’d pot! 1 to a maid and man. 
| Oli. Away with him! Who hath made this havoc Duke. Be not amaz’d; right noble is his blood.— 
| with them ? If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 

Sir And. 1’l1 help you, sir Toby, because well bejI shall have share in this most happy wreck. 

| dressed together. Boy, [Zo Vroxa. ] thou hast said to me a thousand times, 
| Sir To. Will you help? An ass-head, and a cox- Thou never shouldst Jove'woman like to me. 
| comb, and a knave ! a thin-faced knave, a cull ! Vio. And all those sayings will I over-swear, 


Olt. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look’d to. | And all those swearings keep as true in soul, 
| Exeunt Clown, Sir Tosy, and Sir AnpREw.| As doth that orbed continent, the fire 


| Enter SpBASTIAN (all start?). That severs day from night. 

| Seb. I am sorry, madam, I have hurt your kinsman ; Duke. Give me thy hand ; | 
But had it been the brother of my blood, And let me see thee in thy woman’s weeds. 
I must have done no less with wit and safety, Vio. The captain, that did bring me first on shore, 

| You throw a strange regard upon me, and by that Hath my maid’s garments: he, upon some action, 

| I do perceive it hath offended you: Is now in durance at Malvolio’s suit, 

| Pardon me, sweet one, even for the vows A gentleman, and follower of my lady’ 

| We made each other but so late ago. Oli. He shall enlarge him.—fetch Malvolio hither :— 

| Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons ;| And yet, alas! now I rethember me, 

A*hatural perspectiv e}# that is, and is not ! They say, poor gentleman, he’s much distract. 

| Seb. Antonio! O, my dear Antonio ! A most distracting® frenzy of mine own 

| How have the hours rack’d and tortur’d me, From my remembrance clearly banish’d his.— 

| Since I have lost thee ! Re-enter Clown, with a letter. 

| Ant. Sebastian are you? How does he, sirrah ? 

| Seb. Fear’st thou that; Antonio?) Clo. Truly, madam, he holds Beelzebub at the stave’s 

| Ant. How have you made division of yourself ?— end, as well as a man in his case may do. He has here 

| 


1 Skin. 2 The pavin, or peacock dance, was slow and heavy; the passa mezzo, was a formal step. 3 ‘all start,” notinf.e. *A 
picture painted on a board, so cut as to present a different appearance when looked at in front or at the side. 5 drew: inf.e. © extracting: 
in f.c. 
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SCENE I. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT: OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 


bo 


writ a letter to you: I should have given it you to-day 
morning; but as a madman’s epistles are no gospels, 
So it skilist not much when they are delivered. 

Oli. Open it, and read it. 

Clo. Look then to be well edified, when the fool de- 


livers the madman :—[Reads.] “By the Lord, ma- 
dam,”’— 
Olt. How now? art thou mad? 


Cle. No, madam, I do but read madness: an your 
jadyship will have it as it ought to be, you must allow 
60x. 

Oli. Pr’ythee, read 7 thy right wits. 

Clo. Sol do, ’ madonna ; but to read_ his right wits, 
is to read thas: therefore perpend, my princess, and 
give car. 

Olz. Read it you, sirrah. [To Fasran. 

Fab. [Reads.| “By the Lord, madam, you wrong 
me, and the world shall know it: though you have put 
me into darkness, and given your dranken cousin rule 
over me, yet have I the benefit of my senses as well as 
your ladyship. I have your own letter that induced 
me to the semblance I put on: with the which I doubt 
not but to do myself much right, or you much shame. 
Think of me as you please. ‘T leave my duty a little 
unthought of, and speak out of my injury. 

“The madly-used Matvortro.” 
Oli. Did he write this? 
Clo. Ay, madam. 


Duke. This savours not much of distraction. 
Oli. See him deliver’d, Fabian: bring him hither. 


[Havit Fasran. 
My lord, so please you, these things further thought on, 
“LO think me as well a ’ sister as a wife, 
One day shall crown the alliance, and? so please you, 
Here at my house, and at my proper cost. 
Duke. Madam, i am most apt t’ embrace your offer — 
{To Vioxa.| Your master quits you; and for your ser- 
vice done him, 
So much against the ‘mettle of your sex, 
So far beneath your soft and tender breeding, 
And since you call’d me master for so long, 
Here is my hand; you shall from this time be 
Your master’s mistress. 
Oli. A sister: you are she. 
Re-enter Fasran, with Marvourto,? with straw about him, 
as from prison. 
Duke. 1s this the madman? 
Oli. 
How now, Malvolio? 
Mai. Madam, you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 
Olt. Have I, Malvolio? no. 
Mal. Lady, you have. Pray you, peruse that letter: 
You must not now deny it is your hand, 
Write from it, if you can, in hand, or phrase ; ; 
Or say, tis not your seal, nor your invention: 
You can say none of this. Well, grant it then, 
And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 
Why you have given me such clear lights of favour, 
Bade me come smiling, and cross-garter’d to you, 
To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 
Upon sir Toby, and the lighter people ? 
And, acting this in an obedient hope, 
Why have you suffer’d me to be imprison’d, 
Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest, 
And made the most notorious geck* and gull, 


Ay, my lord, this same. 


That e’er betel play’d en‘ ? tell me why. But that’s all one, our play is done, 
? : 2 
Oli. Alas! Malvolio, this is not my writing, And we'll strive to please you every day. 
1 Signifies. » 2 the alliance ont: in f.e. 2 The rest of this direction is not in f.e. 4 Object of scorn. ‘then: inf.e. © presuppose | 
ed: inf.e. ‘fool: inf.e. ®thrown: inf.e. 9 The rest of this direction notin f.e. 1947": notin f. e. 


| Of our dear souls :—mean time. sweet sister, 


Though, I confess, much like the character ; 
But, out of question, ’t is Maria’s hand: 
And now I do bethink me, it was she 
First told me thou wast mad; thou® cam’st in smiling, 
And in such forms which here were preimpos’d® 
Upen thee in the letter. Pr ’ythee, be content : 
This practice hath most shrewdly pass’d upon thee; | 
But when we know the grounds and authors of af, 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 
Fab. Good madam, hear me speak ; 
And let no quarrel, nor no brawl to come, 
Taint the condition of this present hour, 
Which I have wonder’d at. In hope it shall not, 
Most freely I confess, myself, and Toby, 
Set this device against Malvotio here, 
Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceived against him. Maria writ 
The letter at sir Toby’s great importance ; 
In recompense whereof he hath married her. 
How with a sportful malice it was follow’d, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge, 
If that the injuries be justly weigh’ d, 
That have on both sides past. 
Oli, Alas, poor soul,” how have they baffled thee ! 
Clo. Why “some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness these st® upon them.” 
I was one, sir, in this interlude; one sir Topas, — 
but that’s all one-—“ By the Lor d, fo a Tam not mad; 
—But do you remember? ‘“ Madam, why da aii you 
at such a barren rascal? an you smile not, he’s gage’d?’ 
And thus the whirligig of time brings i in hi us revenges. 
Mal. 171i be reveng ‘don the whole pack of you. [Exit. 
Oli. He hath been most notoriously abus’d. 
Duke. Pursue him, and entreat him to a peace. 
He hath not told us of the ez ptain yet ; 
When that is known and golden time convents, 
A solemn combination shall be made 


We will not part from hence. —Cesario, come ; 
For so you shall be, while you are a man, 
But when in other habits you are seen, 
Orsino’s mistress, and his fancy’s queen. [Exeunt. 


Clown sings, to pipe and tabor. 


When that I was and a little tiny boy. 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy, | 
For the rain tt raineth, every day. 


But when I came to man’s estate, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

’Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came, alas! to wive, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
By swaggering could I never thrive, 
For the rain i raincth every day. 


But when I came unto my bed, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
With toss-pots still I*° had drunken head, 
For the rain it rauneth every day. 


A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, “the wind and the retin, 


} 
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Leontes, King of Sicilia. 


Mamituivs, young Prince of Sicilia. 
} 5 
CAMILLO, 
ANTIGONUS, wy Ot ee 
Cr en Lords of Sicilia. 
Dion, | 


RocEro, a Gentleman of Sicilia. 
Officers of a Court of Judicature. 
Poiixengs, King of Bohemia. 
Fiorizen, Prince of Bohemia. 
ARCHIDAMUS, a Lora of Bohemia. 
A Mariner. 


DRAMATIS . 


Gaolev. 
Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ; Satyrs, 


PERSON . 


An old Shepherd, reputed Father of Perdita, 
Clown, his Son. 

Servant to the old Shepherd. 

Avrotycus, a Rogue. 

Time, the Chorus. 


Hermione, Queen to Leontes, 

Pervita, Daughter to Leontes and Hermione. 
Pautina, Wile to Antigonus. 

Emi, a Lady attending the Queen. 

Mopsa, 


Shepherdesses. 
Dorcas, } h 


Shepherds, Shepherdesses, Guards, &c. 


SCENE, sometimes in Sieiha, sometimes in Bohemia. 


ACT 1. 


An Antechamber in LronTEs’ 
Palace. 
Enter CamiLLo and ARcHIDAMUS. 
Arch. If you should chance, Camillo, to visit Bohemia, | 
on the like oeeasion whereon my services are now on 
foot, you shall see, as I have said, great difference | 


SCENE I.—Sicilia. 


Sicilia. 


Cam. I think, this eoming summer, the king of 
Sieilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation whieh he| 


Arch. Wherein our entertainment shal? shame us, 
we will be justified in our loves; for, indeed,— 

Cam. Beseech you,— 

Arch. Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my know- 
ledge: we cannot with such magnificenee—in so rare 
_J know not what toesay.—We will give you sleepy 
senses, unintelligent of our insufhi- 
cience, may, though they cannot praise us, as little 
aceuse US. 

Cam. You pay a great deal too dear for what ’s given 
freely. 

Arch. Believe me, I speak as my understanding in- 
structs me, and as mine honesty puts it to uiterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to Bohe- 
mia. They were trained together in their ehildhoods ; | 
and there rooted betwixt them then such an affeetion, 
which cannot choose but branch now. Since their 
more mature dignities, and royal necessities, made 
separation of their society, their encounters, though 
not personal, have been sot royally attorney’d, with! 
interchange of gifts, letters, loving embassies, that | 
they have seemed to be together, though absent, shook | 
hands, as over a vast, and embraced, as it were, from | 
the ends of opposed winds. The heavens continue 


their loves! 


1 This word is notin f.e. 2 that may: ini. e. & Nipping- 


Arch. 1 think, there is not in the world either 
malice, or matter, to alter it. You have an unspeak- 
able comfort of your young prince Mamillius: itis a 
gentleman of the greatest promise that ever came into 
my note. 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the hopes of 
him. It is a gallant child; one that, indeed, physics 
the subject, makes old hearts fresh: they, that went 
on erutches ere he was born, desire yet their life to 
see him a man. 

Arch. Would they else be content to die? 

Cam. Yes; if there were no other excuse why they 
should desire to live. 


Arch. If the king had no son they would destre to 
live on erutches till he had one. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room of State in the 
Palace. 
Enter Leontes, Porrxenss, Hermione, MAMILLtius, 
CamiLo, and Attendants. 


Pol. Nine changes of the watery star have been 
The shepherds note, since we have left our throne 
Without a burden: time as long again 
Would be fill’d up, my brother, with our thanks ; 
And yet we should for perpetuity 
Co hence in debt: and therefore, like a cipher, 

Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one we-thank-you many thousands more 
That go before it. 

Leon. Stay your thanks awhile, 
And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that’s to-morrow 
I am question’d by my fears, of what may ehance, 

Or breed upon our absenee ; may there? blow 
No sneaping® winds at home, to make us say, 
“This is put forth too early*.” Besides, I have stay’d 


4 truly: in fe. 


eT TITLE 


SCENE II. 
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To tire your royalty. 

Leon. We are tougher, brother, 
Than you can put us to’t. 

Pol. No longer stay. 

Leon. One seven-night longer. 

Pol. Very sooth, to-morrow. 

Leon. We’ll part the time between’s then; and in that 
T’ll no gain-saying. 

Pol. Press me not, beseech you. 
There is no tongue that moves, none, none i’ the world, 
So soon as yours, could win me: so it should now, 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
’T were needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward ; which to hinder, 

Were in your love a whip to me, my stay 
To you a charge, and trouble: to save both, 
Farewell, our brother. 

Leon. Tongue-tied, our queen ? speak you. 

Her. 1 had thought, sir, to have held my peace, until 
You had drawn oaths from him, not to stay. You, sir, 
Charge him too coldly: tell him, you are sure 
All in Bohemia’s well: this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Say this to him, 

He’s beat from his best ward. 

Leon. Well said, Hermione. [He walks apart.’ 

Her. To tell he longs to see his son were strong : 
But let him say so then, and let him go; 

But let him swear so, and he shall not stay, 


Well thwack him hence with distaffs.— [venture 


Yet of your royal presence [To Poxixengs.] I’1l ad-| 


The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 

You take my lord, I’ll give him my commission, 
To let him there a month behind the gest? 
Prefix’d for ’s parting ; yet, good deed,? Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar* o’ the clock behind 

What lady should her lord. You'll stay ? 


Pol. No, madam. 
Her, Nay, but you will ? 
Pol. I may not, verily. 


Her. Verily ! 
You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
Though you would seek t’ unsphere the stars with oaths, 
Should yet say, “Sir, no going.” Verily, 
You shall not go: a lady’s verily is 
As potent as a lord’s. Will you go yet? 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 
Not: like a guest, so you shall pay your fees, 


When you depart, and save your thanks. How say you? 


My prisoner, or my guest ? by your dread verily, 
One of them you shall be. 
Pol. Your guest then, madam : 
To be your prisoner should import offending ; 
Which is for me less easy to commit, 
Than you to punish. 
Her. Not your jailor, then, 
But your kind hostess. Come, I’Jl question you 
Of my lord’s tricks, and yours, when you were boys ; 
You were preity lordlings then. 

Pol. We were, fair queen, 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 

And to be boy eternal. 
Her. Was not my lord the verier wag o’ the two ? 
Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs, that did frisk 1’ the 
sun, 
And bleat the one at th’ other: what we chang’d, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not ° 


1Notinf.e. 2 Period; a-word derived from the French, giste. 


The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d 

That any did. Had we pursued that life, 

And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d 

With stronger blood, we should have answer’d heaven 
Boldly “ not guilty yp the imposition. clear’d, 


Hereditary ours. 
Her. By this we gather, 
You have tripp’d since. 
Pol. O! my most sacred lady, 


Temptations have since then been born to’s ; for 
In those unfledg’d days was my wife a girl : 
Your precious self had then not cross’d the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. 

er. Grace to boot ! 
Of this make no conclusion, lest you say, 
Your queen and I are devils: yet, go on; 
Th’ offences we have made you do, we ’1l answer ; 
If you first sinn’d with us, and that with us 
You did continue fault, and that you slipp’d not 
With any, but with us. 


Leon. Is he won yet? [Coming forward.® 
Her. He’ll stay, my lord. 
Leon. At my request he would not. 


Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok’st 
To better purpose. 


Her. Never ? 

Leon. Never, but once. 

Her. What? have I twice said well? when was’t 
before ? 


I pr’ythee, tell me. Cram’s with praise, and make’s 
As fat as tame things: one good deed, dying tongueless, 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Our praises, are our wages: you may ride’s 

With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 

With spur we clear’ an acre. But to the good’— 
My last good deed was to entreat his stay : 

What was my first ? it has an elder sister, 

Or I mistake you: O, would her name were Grace ! 
But onee before I spoke to the purpose: When ? 

Nay, let me have ’t; I long. 

Leon. Why, that was when 
Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clap® thyself my love: then didst thou utter 
““T am yours for ever.” 

Her. It is Grace, indeed.— 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose twice : 
The one for ever earn’d a royal husband, 
Th’ other for some while a friend. 

[Giving her hand to PoixEnes. 


To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods. 

I have tremor cordis on me :—my heart dances, 
But not for joy,—not joy.—This entertainment 
May a free face put on; derive a liberty 

From heartiness, from bounty’s fertile’ bosom, 
And well become the agent: ’t may, I grant ; 

But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are; and making practis’d smiles, 
Asina looking-glass ;—and then to sigh, as ‘+ were 
The morit!® o’ the deer; O! that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows.—Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? 


Mam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leon. I’ fecks ? 
Why, that’s my baweock.' What! hast smutch’d thy | 
nose ?}— 
3Indeed, 4Atich. SNotinf.e. Sheat: inf.e, goal: inf.e. | 


® To clap, or join hands, was part of the betrothal. 9 from bounty, fertile &c.: inf. e. 1° The long blast sounded at the death of the deer. 


i1 Supposed to be derived from beau cog. 


Leon. Too hot, too hot! [Aside. | 
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| 


ACT I. 


They say, it is a copy out of mine, 
| Come, captain, 
| We must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, captain : 
| And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call’d neat.—Still virginalling* 
[Observing Pot1xunes and HERMIONE. 
Upon his palm ?—How now, you wanton calf: 
| Art thou my calf? 
| Mam. 
| Leon. Thou want’st a rough pash,? and the shoots 
| that I have, 
| To be full? like me :—yet, they say, we are 
| Almost as like as eggs: women say s0, 


Yes, if you will, my lord. 


| That will say any thing: but were they false 

| As our dead* blacks, as wind, as waters ; false 

| As dice are to be wish’d, by one that fixes 

| No bourn ‘twixt his and mine ; yet were it true 

| To say this boy were like me.—Come, sir page, 

| Look on me with your welkin® eye: sweet villain ! 

| Most dear’st ! my collop !—Can thy dam ?—may’t be | 
Affection ?® thy intention stabs the’ centre ; 

Thou dost make possible things not so held, 
Communiecat’st with dreams ;—(how can this be ?)— 
With what ’s unreal thou coactive art, 

And fellow’st nothing. Then, ’t is very credent, 
Thou may’st co-join with something ; and thou dost, 
And that beyond commission ; and I find it, 

| And that to the infection of my brains, 

| And hardening of my brows. 


| © Pol. What means Sicilia ? 
| Her. He something seems unsettled. 
|) Pal: How, my lord! 


Leon. What cheer ? how is ’t with you, best brother ? 
[Holding his forehead.° 
Her. You look, 
As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
| Are you mov’d, my lord ? 
| Leon. No, in good earnest.— 
| How sometimes nature will betray its folly, [Aside.’ 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms! Looking on the lines [To them.’° 
Of my boy’s face, my thoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw myself unbreech’d, 
In my green velvet coat; my dagger muzzled, 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove, 
| As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This squash,!? this gentleman.—Mine honest friend, 
Will you take eggs for money ??* 
Mam. No, my lord, 171! fight. 
Leon. You will? why, happy man be his dole !*— 
My brother, 
| Are you so fond of your young prince, as we 
| Do seem to be of ours ? 
Pol. If at home, sir, 
He ’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter: 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all. 
He makes a July’s day short as December ; 
And with his varying childness cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
lh Leow. So stands this squire 
| Offic’d with me. We two will walk, my lord, 


And leave you to your graver steps—Hermione, 


1 Playing with her fingers, as on a virginal, which was an oblong musical 


| * o’er-dyed: in f.-e. 


| 5 Blue, like the sky. 
| tence—it has the « 

| 

| 


is that of the old sopies. 
| heart). 8 9 1° Not inf. e. i 
verb for bearing an affront. 14 Portion, or lot; this is another old proverb. 


| pering, 17 Taste, or be aware of. 


6 This passage is usually pointed, 
se. taken in connection with this reading, of imagination—intention, that of intensity. 
The passage (to the end of the speech) is crossed out by the MS. emendator of the folio of 1632. 

11 Old copies: me: my is the MS. emendation of Lord F. Egerton’s folio, 1623. 


How thou lov’st us, show in our brother’s welcome ° 
Let what is dear in Sicily, be cheap. 
Next to thyself, and my young rover, he’s 
Apparent to my heart. 
Her. If you would seek us, 
We are yours i’ the garden: shall’s attend you there ? 
Leon. To your own bents dispose you: you’ll be 
found, 
Be you beneath the sky.—[Aside.] 1 am angling now, 
Though you perceive me not how I give line, 
Go to, go to! 
How she holds up the neb, the bill to him ; 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband. Gone already ! 
[Exeunt Porixenes, Hermione, and Attendants. 
Inch-thick, knee-deep, o’er head and ears a fork’d 
one !— 
Go play, boy, play ;—thy mother plays, and I 
Play too, but so disgrac’d a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave: contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell.—Go play, boy, play —There have 
been, 
Or I am much deceiv’d, euckolds ere now ; 
And many a man there is, (even at this present, 
Now, while I speak this) holds his wife by th’ arm, 
That little thinks she has been sluic’d in’s absence, 
And his pond fish’d by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, his neighbour. Nay, there ’s comfort in *t, 
Whiles other men have gates, and those gates open’d, 
As mine, against their will. Should all despair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves. Physic for’t there is none: 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 
Where ’tis predominant ; and ’t is powerful, think it, 
From east, west, north, and south: be it concluded, 
No barricado for a belly : know it; 
It will let in and out the enemy, 
With bag and baggage. Many a thousand on Hs 
Have the disease, and feel ’t not—How now, boy? 
Mam. I am like you, they say. 
Leon. Why, that’s some comfort.— 
What ! Camillo there? 
Cam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leon. Go play, Mamillius. Thou ’rt an honest man. 
[Exit Mamiuutivs. 
Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 
Cam. You had much ado to make his anchor hold : 
Whien you cast out, it still came home. 
Leon. Didst note it ? 
Cam. He would not stay at your petitions ; made 
His business more material. 
Leon. Didst perceive it ?— 
Theyre here with me'®.already ; whispering, round- 
ing,'® 
“ Sicilia is a”—so forth. ’T is far gone, 
When I shall gust?’ it last —How came ’t, Camillo, 
That he did stay? 
Cam. At the good queen’s entreaty. 
Leon. At the queen’s, be’t : good should be pertinent ; 
But so it is, it is not. Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine ? 
For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
More than the common blocks :—not noted, is’t, 
But of the finer natures ? by some severals, 


2 Head. 3 Fully. 
with a period before affection—which thus commences a sen- 
The punctuation of the text 
7to the (of the 
12 Unripe pea-pod. 19 A pro- 
15 They are aware of my condition. 16 An old word for whis- 


eal 


instrument, played with keys, like a piano. 


SCENE i. 


THE. WINTER’S: TALE. 


Of head-piece extraordinary ? lower messes,” 
Perchance, are to this business purblind: say. 

Cam. Business, my lord? I think, most understand 
Bohemia stays here longer. 

Leon. 

Cam. 

Leon. Ay, but why ? 

Cam. To satisfy your highness, and the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistress. 

Leon. Satisfy 
The entreaties of your mistress ?—satisfy ?— 

Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest’things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils, wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleans’d my bosom: I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform’d ; but we have been 
Deceiv’d in thy integrity, deceiv’d 

In that which seems so. 

Cam. Be it forbid, my lord ! 

Leon. To bide upon ’t,—thou art not honest; or, 
If thou inclin’st that way, thou art a coward, 
Which hoxes? honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir’d ; or else thou must be counted 
A servant grafted in my serious trust, 
And therein negligent; or else a fool, 
That seest a game play’d home, the rich stake drawn, 
And tak’st it all for jest. 

Cam. My gracious lord, 
I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful : 
In every one of these no man is free, 
But that his negligenee, his folly, fear, 
Amongst the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth. In your affairs, my lord, 
[f ever I were wilful-negligent, 
It was my folly; if industriously 
I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did ery out 
Against the non-performance, ’t was a fear 
Which oft infects the wisest. These, my lord, 
Are such allow’d infirmities, that honesty 
Is never free of: but, beseech your grace, 
Be plainer with me: let me know my trespass 
By its own visage ; if I then deny it, 
’T is none of mine. 

Leon. Have not you seen, Camillo, 
(But that’s past doubt ; you have, or your eye-glass 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn) or heard, 

(For, to a vision so apparent, rumour 

Cannot be mute) or thought, (for eogitation 
Resides not in that man that does not think it’) 
My wife is slippery? If thou wilt confess, 

Or else be impudently negative, 

To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought, then say, 
My wife ’s a hobbyhorse ; deserves a name 

As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 

Before her troth-plight: say ’t, and justify ’t. 

Cam. I would not be a stander-by, to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 
My present vengeance taken. ’Shrew my heart, 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this: whieh to reiterate, were sin 
As deep as that, though true. 

Leon. Is whispering nothing ? 
Is leaning cheek to cheek? is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 


Ha ? 
Stays here longer. 


Of breaking honesty) horsing foot on foot ? 
Skulking in corners? wishing clocks more swift ? 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes blind 
With the pin and web*, but theirs, theirs only, 
That would unscen be wicked ? is this nothing ? 
Why, then the world, and all that is in ’t, is nothing ; 
The covering sky is nothing; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have these nothings, 
If this be nothing, 

Cam. Good my lord, be eur’d 
Of this diseas’d opinion, and betimes; 
For ’t is most dangerous. 


Leon. Say, it be; ’tis true. 
Cam. No, no, my lord. 
Leon. It is; you lie, you lie: 


I say, thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee; 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave, 
Or else a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining io them both: Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of one glass. 

Cam. Who does infect her ? 

Leon. Why he, that wears her like a* medal, hanging 
About his neck, Bohemia: who—if I 
Had servants true about me, that bare eyes 
To see alike mine honour as their profits, 
Their own particular thrifts, they would do that 
Which should undo more doing: ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer,—whom [ from meaner form 
Have bench’d, and rear’d to worship, who may’st see 
Plainly, as heaven sees earth, and earth sees heaven, 
How I am galled,—mightst bespice a cup, 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink, 
Which draught to me were cordial. 

Cam. Sure, my lord, 
I could do this, and that with no rash potion, 
But with a lingering dram, that should not worl» 
Maliciously, like poison; but I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress, 
So sovereignly being honourable. 
I have lov’d thee.— 

Leon. Make that thy question, and go rot! 
Dost think, I am so muddy, so unsettled, 
To appoint myself in this vexation ? sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets, 
(Which to preserve is sleep; which, being spotted, 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps,) 
Give scandal to the blood o’ the prince, my son, 
(Who, I do think is mine, and love as mine) 
Without ripe moving to’t? Would I do this ? 
Could man so blench ?¢ 

Cam. I must believe you, sir: 
I do; and will fetch off Bohemia for ’t ; 
Provided, that when he’s remov’d, your highness 
Will take again your queen, as yours at first, 
Even for your son’s sake ; and thereby for sealing 
The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 

Leon. Thou dost advise me, 
Even so as I mine own course have set down. 
Ill give no blemish to her honour, none. 

Cam. My lord, 
Go then; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen. I am his cupbearer; 
If from me he have wholesome beverage, 


Of laughter with a sigh? (a note infallible 


1 People sitting at lower tables—the lower classes. 2 Ham-strings. 
P 8 § 


the eyes. Shis: inf.e. 6 Start, or fly off. 


Account me not your servant. 


3 “it”? was added in the 2d folio. 4* An old name for a cataract in 
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Leon. : This is all: If not, how best to bear it. 


Do ’t, and thou hast the one half of my heart ; 
Do ’t not, thou split’st thine own. 
Cam. I’ll do’t, my lord. 
Leon. I will seem friendly, as thou hast advis’d me. 
| Exit. 
Cam. O, miserable lady !—But, for me, 
What case stand I in? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes; and my ground to do ’t 
Is the obedience to a master; one, 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his so too —To do this deed, 
Promotion follows; if I could find example 
Of thousands that had: struck anointed kings, 
And flourish’d after, I’d not do ’t; but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villany itself forswear’t. I must 
Forsake the court: to do’ t, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. Happy star, reign now! 
Here comes Bohemia. 
Enter PottxENEs. 
This is strange. Methinks, 
Not speak ?— 


Pol. 
My favour here begins to warp. 
Good-day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, most royal sir ! 

Pol. What is the news i’ the court ? 

Cam. None rare, my Jord. 

Pol. The king hath on him such a countenance, 

As he had lost some province, and a region 

Lov’d as he loves himself: even now I met him 

With customary compliment, when he, 

Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 

A lip of much contempt, speeds from me, and 

So leaves me to consider what is breeding 

That changes thus his manners. 
Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 
Pol. How! dare not? do not! 

dare not 

Be intelligent tome? ’T is thereabouts ; 

For, to yourself, what you do know, you must, 

And cannot say, you dare not. Good Camillo, 

Your chang’d complexions are to me a mirror, 

Which shows me mine chang’d too ; for I must be 

A party in this alteration, finding 

Myself thus alter’d with ’t. 

Cam. There is a sickness 
Which puts some of us in distemper ; but 
I cannot name the disease, and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well. 

Pol. How caught of me? 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 
I have look’d on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none so. Camillo,— 
| As you are certainly a gentleman ; thereto 
Clerk-like, experienc’d, which no less adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble names, 
In whose success we are gentle,—I beseech you, 
If you know aught which does behove my knowledge 
Thereof to be inform’d, imprison it not 
In ignorant concealment. 
Cam. I may not answer. 
Pol. A sickness caught of me, and yet I well ? 
I must be answer’d.—Dost thou hear, Camillo, 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 
Which honour does acknowledge,—whereof the least 
Is not this suit of mine,—that thou declare 
What incideney thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me; how far off, how near ; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be ; 


Do you know, and 


1 Screw, or incite. 2 Good expedition, be my friend, and comfort, &c.: in f. e. 


Cam. Sir, I will tell you ; 
Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him 
That I think honourable. Therefore, mark my counsel, 
Which must be even as swiftly follow’d, as 
I mean to utter it, or both yourself and i 
Cry, “lost,” and:so good-night. 
Pol. On, good Camillo. 
Cam. I am appointed him to murder you. 
Pol. By whom, Camillo? 
Cam. By the king. 
Pol. For what? 
Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he swears, 
As he had seen’t, or been an instrument 
To vice? you to ’t—that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. 
Pol. O! then my best blood turn 
To an infected jelly, and my name 
Be yok’d with his that did betray the Best { 
Turn then my freshest reputation to 
A savour, that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive; and my approach be shunn’d, 
Nay, hated too, worse than the great’st. infection 
That e’er was heard, or read ! 
Cam. Swear this though over 
By each particular star in heaven, and 
By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 
As, or by oath, remove, or counsel, shake, 
The fabric of his folly, whose foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith, and will continue 
The standing of his body. 
Pol. How should this grow? 
Cam. I know not; but, I am sure, ’t is safer to 
Avoid what ’s grown, than question how ’t is born. 
If therefore you dare trust my honesty, 
That lies enclosed in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear along impawn’d, away to-night. 
Your followers I will whisper to the business ; 
And will, by twos and threes, at several posterns, 
Clear them o’ the city. For myself, 1711 put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 
By this discovery lost. Be not uncertain; 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have utter’d truth, which if you seek to prove, 
Iiglare not stand by; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemned by the king’s own mouth, 
Thereon his execution sworn. 
Pol. I do believe thee : 
I saw his heart in’s face. Give me thy hand: 
Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine. My ships are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago.—This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature: as she’s rare, 
Must it be great; and, as his person’s mighty, 
Must it be violent ; and as he does conceive 
He is dishonour’d by a man which ever 
Profess’d to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o’ershades me: 
Good expedition be my friend: heaven comfort? 
The gracious queen, part of his dream*, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion! Come, Camillo: 
I will respect thee as a father, if 
Thou bear’st my life off hence. Let us avoid. 
Cam. It is in mine authority to command 
The keys of all the posterns. Please your highness 
To take the urgent hour. Come, sir: away ! 
[Exeunt. 


3 theme: in f.e. 
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AGA II. 


SCENE I.—The Same. 
Enter Hermione, Mamixuius, and Ladies. 


Her, Take the boy to you: he so troubles me, 
’T is past enduring. 


1 Lady. Come, my gracious lord : 
Shall I be your play-fellow ? 
Mam. No, Ill none of you. 


1 Lady. Why, my sweet lord ? 

Mam. You’ll kiss me hard, and speak to me as if 
I were a baby still.—lI love you better. 

2 Lady. And why so, my lord ? 

Mam. Not for because 
Your brows are blacker; yet black brows, they say, 
Become some women best, so that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a semi-circle, 

Or a half-moon made with a pen. 

2 Lady. Who taught this? 

Mam. | learn’d it out of women’s faces—Pray now, 
What colour are your eyebrows ? 

1 Lady. Blue, my lord. 

Mam. Nay, that’s a mock: I have seen a lady’s 
That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. 

2 Lady. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace : 
Present our services to a fine new prince, 
One of these days, and then you ’d wanton with us, 

If we would have you. 

1 Lady. She is spread of late 
Into a goodly bulk: good time encounter her ! 

Her. What wisdom stirs amongst you? Come, sir; 

now 
I am for you again: 
And tell ’s a tale. 
Mam. 


nose 


Hark ye. 
we shall 


pray you, sit by us, 


Merry, or sad, shall ’t be? 
Her. As merry as you will. 
_ Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter. 
I have one of sprites and goblins. 
Her. Let ’s have that, good sir. 
Come on; sit down :—come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites: you’re powerful at it. 
Mam. There was a man,— 
Her. Nay, come, sit down; then on. 
Mam. Dwelt by a chureh-yard.—I will tell it softly ; 
Yond crickets shall not hear it. 
Her. 
And give’t me in mine ear. 
Enter Lrontes, ANTIGONUS, Londs; and others. 


Come on then, 


Leon. Was he met there ? his train ? Camillo with him? | 


1 Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met them: 
Saw I men scour so on their way. I eyed them 
Even to their ships. 

Leon. How bless’d am I 
In my just censure! in my true opinion !— 
Alack, for lesser knowledge !—How accurs’d, 
In being so blest !—There may be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink a part,? 
And yet partake no venom,? for his knowledge 
Is not infected ; but if one present 
The abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent hefts.*—I have drunk, and seen the spider. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander.— 

There is a plot against my life, my crown: 


never 


[ Aside.’ 


1 Not in f. e. 


2 drink, depart, &c.: 
in f. e. 


in f. €. 


3 It was an old popular belief that spiders were poisonous, 


All’s true that is mistrusted :—that false villain, 
Whom I employ’d, was pre-employ’d by him. 
He has discover’d my design, and I 
Remain a pinch’d thing; yea, a very trick® 
For them to play at will—lHow came the posterns 
[To them.$ 
So easily open ? 
1 Lord. By his great authority ; 
Which often hath no less prevail’d than so, 
On your command. 
Leon. I know ’t too well.— 
Give me the boy. [Zo Hermiong.] I am glad, you did 
not nurse him: 
Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 
Her. What is this? sport? 
Leon. Bear the boy hence; he shall not come about 
her. 
Away with him: and let her sport herself 
With that she’s big with; for ’tis Polixenes 
Has made thee swell thus. 

Her. But, I’d say he had not, 
And, ee be sworn, you would believe my saying, 
Howe’er you lean to the nayward. 

Leon. You, my lords, 
Look on her, mark her well: be but about 
To say, ‘‘ she is a goodly lady,” and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add, 
‘?T is pity she’s not honest, honourable :” 
Praise her but for this her without-door form, 
(Which, on my faith, deserves high speech) and straight 
The shrug, the hum, or ha (these petty brands, 
That calumny doth use,—O, I am out !— 
That mercy does, for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself)—these shrugs, these hums, and ha’s, 
When you have said, ‘she’s goodly,’ come between, 
Ere you can say ‘‘ she’s honest.” But be’t known, 
From him that has most cause to grieve it should be, 
She’s an adult’ress. 

Her. Should a villain say so, 
The most replenish’d villain in the world, 
He were as much more villain: you, my lord, 
Do but mistake. 

Leon. You have mistook, my lady, 

Polixenes for Leontes. O, thou thing! 
Which I 711 not call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language use to all degrees, 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prinee and beggar !—I have said 
She ’s an adult’ress ; I have said with whom: 
More, she’s a traitor ; and Camillo is 

A feodary with her, and one that knows 
What she should shame to know herself, 

But with her most vile principal, that she’s 
A bed swerver, even as bad as those 

That vulgars give bold’st titles; ay, and privy 
To this their late escape. 

Her. No, by my life, 

Privy to none of this. How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publish’d me? Gentle my lord, 
You scarce can right me thoroughly then, to say 
You did mistake. 


4 Heavings. 5 Puppet. § Not 
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Ton. No; if I mistake 1 Lord. I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord, 
In those foundations which I build upon, Upon this ground ; and more it would content me 
The centre is not big enough to bear To have her honour true, than your suspicion, 

A school-boy’s top.— Away with her to prison ! Be blam’d for ’t how you might. 

He, who shall speak for her, is afar off guilty, Leon. Why, what need we 

But that he speaks. Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Her. There ’s some ill planet reigns: | Our forceful instigation ? Our prerogative 

I must be patient, till the heavens look Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness 

With an aspect more favourable—Good my lords, Imparts this ; which, if you (or stupified, 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex Or seeming so in skill) cannot, or will not, 

Commonly are, the want of which vain dew, Relish a truth like us, inform yourselves, 

Perchance, shall dry your pities ; but I have We need no more of your advice: the matter, 

That honourable grief lodg’d here, which burns The loss, the gain, the ordering ont, is all 

Worse than tears drown. Beseech you all, my lords, | Properly ours. 

With thoughts so qualified as your charities Ant. And I wish, my liege, 

Shall best instruct you, measure me ;—and so You had only in your silent judgment tried it, 

The king’s will be performed. Without more overture. 

Leon. Shall I be heard? [To the Guards.| Leon. How could that be? 

Her. Who is’t that goes with me ?—Beseech your | Either thou art most ignorant by age, 

highness, Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo’s flight, 

My women may be with me; for you see, Added to their familiarity, 

My plight requires it. “Do not weep, good fools ; (Which was as gross as ever touch’d conjecture, 

There is no cause: when you shall know, your mistress | That lack’d sight only, nought for approbation 

Has deserv’d prison, then abound in tears, But only seeing, all other circumstances 

As I come out: this action, I now go on, Made up to the deed) doth push on this proceeding : 

Is for my better grace.—Adieu, my lord: Yet, for a greater confirmation, 

I never wish’d to see you sorry: now, (For in an aet of this importance ’t were 

I trust, I shall—My women, come; you have leave. | Most piteous to be wild) I have despatch’d in post, 
Leon. Go, do our bidding: hence ! To sacred Delphos, to Apollo’s temple, 

[Exeunt Queen and Ladies.| Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 

1 Lord. Beseech your highness, call the queen again. | Of stuff’d sufficiency. Now, from the oracle 

Ant. Be certain what you do, sir, lest your justice | They will bring all; whose spiritual counsel had, 
Prove violence ; in the which three great ones suffer, | Shall stop, or spur me. Have I done well? 
Yourself, your queen, your son. 1 Lord. Well done, my lord. 

1 Lord. For her, my lord, Leon. Though I am satisfied, and need no more 
I dare my life lay down, and will do’t, sir, Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Please yout’ aecept it, that the queen is spotless Give rest to the minds of others; such as he, 

[’ the eyes of heaven, and to you: I mean, Whose ignorant credulity will not 

In this which you accuse her. Come up to the truth. So have we thought it good, 
Ant. If it prove From our free person she should be confin’d, 

She ’s otherwise, | ’1l keep me stable’ where Lest that the treachery of the two fled hence 

I lodge my wife; [’ll go in couples with her ; Be left her to perform. Come, follow us: 

Than when I feel, and see her, no further trust her; | We are to speak in public; for this business 

For every inch of woman in the world, Will raise us all. 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh, is false, Ant. [Aside.] To laughter, as I take it, 

If she be. If the good truth were known. [ Exeunt. 
1 Tord. “Se pega Good my lord, SCENE II.—The Same. The outer Room of a Prison. 
Ant, It is for you we speak, not for ourselves, Enter Pauiina and Attendants, 

You are abus’d, and by some putter-on, Paul. The keeper of the prison,—call to him : 

That will be damn’d for’t; would I knew the villain, [Exit an Attendant. 

I would lamback* him. Be she honour-flaw’d,— Let him have knowledge who I am.—Good lady! 

I have three daughters; the eldest is eleven, No court in Europe is too good for thee, 

The second, and the third, nine, and some five ; What dost thou then in prison ?—Now, good sir, 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t: by mine honour, Re-enter Attendant, with the Jatlor. 

I’ll geld them all: fourteen they shall not see, You know me, do you not ? 

To bring false generations: they are co-heirs, Jailor. For a worthy lady, 

And I had rather glib myself, than they And one whom much I honour. 

Should not produce fair issue. Paul. Pray you then, 
Leon. Cease! no more. Conduct me to the queen. 

You smell this business with a sense as cold Jailor. I may not, madam: to the contrary 

As is a dead man’s nose; but I do see ’t, and feel’t, |I have express commandment. 

As you fee¥ doing thus, and see withal Paul. Here’s ado, 

The instruments that feel. To lock up honesty and honour from 
Ant. If it be so, Th’ access of gentle visitors !—Is’t lawful, pray you, 

We need no grave to bury honesty: To see her women? any of them? Emilia? 

There’s not a grain of it the face to sweeten Jailor. So please you, madam, 

Of the whole dungy earth. To put apart these your attendants, L 
Leon. What ! lack I credit ? Shall bring Emilia forth. 


my stables: inf.e. 2land-damn: in f.e.; lamback, is to beat, 
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Paul. I pray now, call her.— 
Withdraw yourselves. [Exeunt Attend. 
Jailor. And, madam, 
I must be present at your conference. 
Paul. Well, be’t so, pr’ythee. 
Here ’s such ado to make no stain a stain, 
As passes colouring. 
Re-enter Jailor, with Emuta. 
Dear gentlewoman, 


[Exit Jailor. 


How fares our gracious lady? 

Emil. As well as one so great, and so forlorn, 
May hold together. On her frights, and griefs, 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater) 
She is, something before her time, deliver’d. 

Paul. A boy? 

Emil. A daughter ; and a goodly babe, 
Lusiy, and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in’t, says, “‘ My poor prisoner, 

I am innocent as you.” 


Paul. I dare be sworn ;— 
These dangerous, unsane’ lunes i’ the king, beshrew 
them! 


He must be told on ’t, and he shall: the office 
Becomes a woman best; I’ take’t upon me. 
If T prove honey-mouth’d, let. my tongue blister, 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
The trumpet any more.—Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my best obedience to the queen: 
If she dares trust me with her little babe; 
Ill chow ’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud’st. We do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o’ the child: 
The silence cften of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 
Emil. Most worthy madam, 
Your honour, and your goodness, are so evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miss 
A thriving issue: there is no lady living 
So meet for this great errand. Please your ladyship 
To visit the next room, Ill presently 
Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer, 
Who, but to-day, hammer’d of this design, 
But durst not tempt a minister of honour, 
Lest she should be denied. 
Paul. Tell her, Emilia, 
Ill use that tongue I have: if wit flow from it, 
As boldness from my bosom, let it not be doubted 
I shall do good. 
Emil. Now, be you blest for it! 
I’ll to the queen.—Please you, come something nearer. 
Julor. Madam, if’t please the queen to send thg babe, 
I know not what I shall incur to pass it, 
Having no warrant. 
Paul. You need not fear it, sir: 
The child was prisoner to the womb, and is, 
By law and process of great nature, thence 
Freed and enfranchis’d; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the queen. 
Jailor. I do believe it. 
Paul. Do not you fear: upon mine honour, I 
Will stand betwixt you and danger. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Lxontes, Anticonvus, Lords, and other 
Attendants. 

Leon. Nor night, nor day, no rest. It is but weak- 
ness 
To bear the matter thus, mere weakness. If 


The cause were not in being, part o’ the cause, 
She, th’ adult’ress; for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, plot-proof; but she 
I can hook to me: say, that she were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again.—Who’s there ? 
1 Atten. My lord. 
Leon. How does the boy ? 
1 Alten. He took good rest to-night : 
’T is hop’d, his sickness is discharg’d. 
Leon. To see his nobleness! 
Conceiving the dishonour of his mother, 
He straight declin’d, droop’d, took it deeply, 
Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on’t in himself, 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright languish’d.—Leave me solely :—go, 
See how he fares. [Exit Attend.|—Fie, fie! no thought 
of him:— 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me: in himself too mighty, 
And in his parties, his alliance ;—let him be, 
Until a time may serve: for present vengeance, 
Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me; make their pastime at my sorrow: 
They should not laugh, if I could reach them; nor 
Shall she, within my power. 
Enter Pavutna, behind?, with a Child. 
1 Lord, You must not enter, 
Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to me. 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 
Than the queen’s life? a gracious innocent soul, 
More free than he is jealous. 


Ant. That ’s enough. 
1 Atten. Madam, he hath not slept to-night; com- 
manded 
None should come at him. 
Paul. Not so hot, good sir: 


I come to bring him sleep. ’T is such as you,— 
That creep like shadows by him, and do sigh 
At each his needless heavings, such as you 
Nourish the cause of his awaking: I 
Do come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honest as either, to purge him of that humour, 
That presses him from sleep. 
Leon. What noise there, ho ? 
Paul. Nonoise, my lord; but needful conference, 
[Coming forward.’ 
About some gossips for your highness. 

Leon. How ?— 

Away with that audacious lady. Antigonus, 
I charg’d thee, that she should not come about me: 
I knew she would. 
Ant. I told her so, my lord, 
On your displeasure’s peril, and on mine, 
She should not visit you. 

Leon. What! canst not rule her ? 

Paul. From all dishonesty he can: in this, 
(Unless he take the course that you have done, 
Commit me for committing honour) trust it, 

He shall not rule me. 

Ant. Lo, you now! you hear. 
When she will take the rein, I let her run ; 

But she ’]1 not stumble. 

Paul. Good my liege, I come,— 
And, I beseech you, hear me, who professes 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 

Your most obedient counsellor, yet that dares 
Less appear so in comforting* your evils, 


lumsafe: inf.e. 2This wordisnotinf.e. 3 Notinf.e. * Encouraging. 
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Than such“as most seem yours,—I say, I come 
From your good queen ; 
Leon. Good queen ! 
Paul. Good queen, my lord, good queen: I say, 
good queen ; 
And would by combat make her good, so were I 
A man, the worst about you. 
Leon. Force her hence. 
Paul. Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes 
First hand me. On mine own accord Ill off, 
But first 1’11 do my errand.—The good queen, 
For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 
Here 't is: commends it to your blessing. 
[Laying down the Chald. 
Leon. Out! 
A mankind! witch! Hence with her, out 0’ door: 
A most intelligencing bawd ! 
Paul. Not so: 
I am as ignorant in that, as you 
In so entitling me, and no less honest 
Than you are mad; which is enough, I’ll warrant, 
As this world goes, to pass for honest. 
Leon. Traitors ! 
Will you not push her out? Give her the bastard.— 
Thou, dotard, [To Anticonvs.] thou art woman-tir’d,” 
unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here—Take up the bastard : 
Take ’t up, I say; give’t to thy crone. 
Paul. 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Tak’st up the princess by that foreed baseness 
Which he has put upon’t ! 
Leon. He dreads his wife. 
Paul. Sol would you did; then, ’t were past all doubt, 
You ’d eal] your children yours. 


For ever 


Leon. A nest of traitors ! 
Ant. I am none, by this good light. 
Paul. Nor I; nor any, 


But one that’s here, and that’s himself; for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen’s, 
His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to slander, 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s, and will not 
(For, as the case now stands, it is a curse 
He cannot be compell’d to ’t) once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten 
As ever oak, or stone, was sound. 
Leon. A eallat®, 
Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her husband, 
And now baits me !—This brat is none of mine: 
It is the issue of Polixenes. 
Hence with it; and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. 
Paul. It is yours; 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
| So like you, ’t is the worse —Behold, my lords, 
| Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father: eye, nose, lip, 
The trick of his frown, his forehead’; nay, the valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek ; his smiles ; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger.— 
And, thou, good goddess Nature, which hast made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou hast 
The ordering of the mind too, ’mongst all colours 
No yellow in’t; lest she suspect, as he does, 
Her children not her husband’s. 
Leon. A gross hag !— 
And, lozel*, thou art worthy to be hang’d, 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 


1Masculine. 2 Hen-pecked. 


3A woman of low character. 
Lord F. Egerton’s folio, 1623. 
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Ant, Hang all the husbands 
That cannot do that feat, you ll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 

Leon. Once more, take her hence. 

Paul. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 

Leon. 

Paul. 

It is an heretic that makes the fire, 

Not she which burns in’t. I7ll not call you tyrant ; 
But this most cruel usage of your queen 

(Not able to produce more accusation 

Than your own weak hing’d fancy) something savours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 

Yea, scandalous to the world. 

Leon. On your allegiance, 
Out of the chamber with her. Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life? She durst not call me so, 

If she did know me one. Away with her! 

Paul. I pray you, do not push me; I’Il be gone. 
Look to your babe, my lord ; ’t is yours: Jove send her 
A better guiding spirit !—What need these hands ?— 
You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good, not one of you. 
So, so:—farewell; we are gone. [ Exit. 

Leon. Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this — 
My child ? away with’t !—even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o’er it, take it hence, 
And see it instantly consum’d with fire : 
Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up straight. 
Within this hour bring me word ’t is done, 
(And by good testimony) or Ill seize thy life, 
With what thou else call’st thine. If thou refuse, 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, say 0 ; 
The bastard-brains with these my proper hands 
Shall I dash out. Go, take it to the fire, 
For thou sett’st on thy wife. 

Ant. I did not, sir: 
These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in’t. 

1 Lord. We can: my royal liege, 
He is not guilty of her coming hither. 

Leon. You’re liars all. 

1 Lord. Beseech your highness, give us better credit. 
We have always truly serv’d you, and beseech you 
So to esteem of us; and on our knees we beg, 

(As recompense of our dear services, 

Past, and to come) that you do change this purpose ; 
Which, being so horrible, so bloody, must 

Lead on to some foul issue. We all kneel. 

Lean. Am [a feather for each wind that blows? 
Shall I live on, to see this bastard kneel 
Better burn it now, 
Than curse it then. But, be it; let it live:— 
It shall not neither —You, sir, come you hither ; 

[To ANTIGONUS. 

You, that have been so tenderly officious 
With lady Margery, your midwife, there, 
To save this bastard’s life,—for ’t1s a bastard, 
So sure as thy® beard’s grey,—what will you adventure 
To save this brat’s life ? 

Ant. Any thing, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo, 
And nobleness impose : at least, thus much ; 
Ill pawn the little. blood which I have left, 
To save the innocent ; any thing possible. 

Leon. It shall be possible. Swear by this sword 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 


T’ll ha’ thee burn’d. 
I care not: 


5 Old copies: this; thy is the MS. emehdation of 
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Ant. T will, my lord. 
Leon. Mark, and perform it, seest\thou ; for the fail 
Of any point in ’t shall not only be 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongued wife, 
Whom for this time we pardon. We enjoin thee, 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This female bastard hence: and that thou bear it 
To some remote and desert place, quite out 
Of our dominions; and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to its own protection, 
And favour of the climate. As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, 
On thy soul’s peril and thy body’s torture, 
That thou commend it strangely to some place, 
Where chance may nurse, or end it. Take it up. 
Ant. I swear to do this, though a present death 
Had been more merciful.—Come on, poor babe: 
[Taking it up. 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens, 
To be thy nurses. Wolves, and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like oflices of pity.—Sir, be prosperous 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. A Street in some Town. 
Enter Ciromenss and Dron. 


Cleo. The climate ’s delicate, the air most sweet, 
Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 
Dion. I shall report, 
For most it caught me, the celestial habits, 
(Methinks, I so should term. them) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the sacrifice ! 
How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly ! 
It was V the offering! 
Cleo. But, of all, the burst 
And the ear-deafening voice o’ the oracle, 
Kin to Jove’s thunder, so surpris’d my sense, 
That I was nothing. 
Dion. If th’ event o’ the journey 
Prove as successful to the queen,—O, be ’t so!— 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy, 
The time is worth the use on ’t. 
Cleo. Great Apollo, 
Turn all to the best! These proclamations, 
So foreing faults upon Hermione, 
I little like. 
Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear, or end, the business : when the oracle, 
(Thus by Apollo’ s great divine seal’d up) 
Shall the contents discover, something rare, 
Even then, will rush to knowledge.—Go,—fresh 
horses ;— 
And gracious be the issue. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. <A Court of Justice. 
Enter Leontes, Lords, end Officers. 

Leon. This sessions (to our great grief we pronounce) 
Even pushes ’gainst our heart: the party tried, 
The daughter of a king; our wife, and one 
Of us too much belov’d. Let us be clear’d 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice, which shall have due course, 


1 Not in f. e. 


speech. % The words, ‘to her trial,” notinf.e, 4 Own, 


2 Printed as a stage direction in the 1st folio; the others umit it. 


In more than this deed doth require !—And blessing 
Against this cruelty fight on thy side, 
Poor thing, condemn’d to loss! [Exit with the Child. 


Leon. No; [711 not rear 
Another’s issue. 
1 Atten. Please your highness, posts 


From those you sent to the oracle are _come 

An hour since: Cleomenes and Dion, 

Being well arriv’d from Delphos, are “ali landed, 
Hasting to the court. 


1 Lord. So please you, ‘sir, their speed 
Hath been beyond account. 
Leon. Twenty-three days 


They have been absent: ’t is good speed, foretels, 
The great Apollo suddenly will have 

The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords : 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 

Our most disloyal lady ; ; for, as she hath 

Been publicly aceus’d, so shall she have 

A just and open trial. While she lives, 

My heart will be a burden to me. Leave me, 

And think upon my bidding. [ Exeunt 


III. 


Even to the guilt, or the purgation — 
Produce the prisoner. 

Offi. It is his highness’ pleasure, that the queen 
Appear in person here in court. [ Silence.? 
Enter Hermione, to her trial,? guarded ; Pavurna and 

Ladies attending. 

Leon. Read the indictment. 

Offi. “Hermione, queen to the worthy Leontes, 
king of Sicilia, thou art here accused and arraigned of 
high treason, in committing adultery with Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia; and conspiring with Camillo to take 
away the life of our sover eign lord the king, thy royal 
husband: the pretence whereof being by circumstances 
partly laid open, thou, Hermione, contrary to the faith 
and allegiance of a true subject, didst counsel and aid 
them, for their better safety, to fly away by night.” 

Her. Since what I am to say, must be but that 
Which contradicts my accusation, and 
The testimony on my part no other 
But what comes from myself, it shall scarce boot me 
To say ‘‘ Not guilty :”’ mine integrity, 

Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it, 

Be so receiv’d. But thus:—If powers divine’ 
Behold our human actions, (as they do) 

I doubt not, then, but innocence shall make 

False accusation blush, and tyranny 

Tremble at patience.—You, my lord, best know, 
(Who least will seem to do ’s0) my past life 

Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 

As I am now unhappy; which is more 

Than history can pattern, though devis’d, 

And play’d to take spectators. “For behold me, 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe* 

A moiety of the throne, a great king’s daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing 

To prate and talk for life, and honour, ’fore 

Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare: for honour, 
'T is a derivative from me to mine 


) 
And only that I stand for. 


I appeal 


Mod. eds., with Malone, usually add it to the previous 
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To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes I prize it not a straw; but for mine honour, 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace, (Which I would free) if I shall be condemn’d 
How merited to be so; since he came, Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 
With what encounter so uncurrent I But what your jealousies awake, I tell you, 
Have stray’d’ ’t appear thus: if one jot beyond ’T is rigour, and not law.—Your honours <all, 
The bound of honour, or, in act, or will, I do refer me to the oracle: 
That way inclining, harden’d be the hearts Apollo be my judge. 
Of all ihat hear’ me, and my near’st of kin 1 Lord. This your request 
Cry, “Fie!” upon my grave. Is altogether just. Therefore, bring forth, 
Leon. I ne’er heard yet, And in Apollo’s name, his oracle. [Exeunt Officers. 
That any of these bolder vices wanted Her. The emperor of Russia was my father: 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did, _ |O! that he were alive, and here beholding 
Than to perform it first. His daughter’s trial ; that he did but see 
Her. That ’s true enough: The flatness of my misery, yet with eyes 
Though ’t is a saying, sir, not due to me. Of pity, not revenge ! 
Leon; You will not own it. Re-enter Officers, with CLeomENES and Dron. 
Her. More than mistress of, Offi. You here shall swear upon this sword of justice, 
Which comes to me in name of fault, ] must not That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, Been both at Delphos; and from thence have brought 
(With whom I am aeeus’d) I do confess, This seal’d-up oracle, by the hand deliver’d 
I lov’d him, as in honour he requir’d, Of great Apollo’s priest ; and that, since then, 
With such a kind of love as might become You have not-dar’d to break the holy seal, 
A lady like me; with a love, even such, Nor read the secrets in ’t. 
So and no other, as yourself commanded : Cleo, Dion. All this we swear. 
Which not to have done, I think, had been in me Leon. Break up the seals, and read. 
Both disobedience and ingratitude Offi. [Reads.] “‘ Hermione is chaste, Polixenes blame- 
To you, and toward your friend, whose love had spoke, | less, Camillo a true subject, Leontes a jealous tyrant, 
| Even since it could speak from an infant, freely, his innocent babe truly begotten; and the king shall 
That it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, live without an heir, if that which is lost be not 
I know not how it tastes, though it be dish’d found.” 
For me to try how: all I know of it Lords: Now, blessed be the great Apollo! 
Is, that Camillo was an honest man ; Her. Praised ! 
And why he left your court, the gods themselves, Leon. Hast thou read truth? 
Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. Offi. Ay, my lord; even so 
Leon. You knew of his departure, as you know As it is here set down. 
What you have underta’en to do in’s absence. Leon. There is no truth at all 7 the oracle. 
Her. Sir, The sessions shall proceed: this is mere falsehood. 
You speak a language that I understand not: Enter a Servant, i haste. 
My life stands in the level? of your dreams, Serv. My lord the king, the king! 
Which I’ lay down. Leon. What is the business ? 
Leon. Your actions are my dreams: Serv. O sir! I shall be hated to report it: 
You had a bastard by Polixenes, The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
And I but dream’d it.—As you were past all shame, Lor the queen’s speed,* is gone. 
(Those of your fact are so) so past all truth, Leon. How! gone? 
Which to deny concerns more than avails; for as Serv. Is dead. [HERMIONE swoons. 
Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, Leon. Apollo’s angry, and the heavens themselves 
No father owning it, (which is indeed, Do strike at my injustice. How now there ! 
More criminal in thee than it) so thou Paul, This news is mortal to the queen.—Look 
Shalt feel our justice, in whose easiest passage down, 
Look for no less than death. And see what death is doing. 
Her. Sir, spare your threats:| Leon. Take her hence: 
The bug, which you would fright me with, I seek. Her heart is but o’ercharg’d; she will recover.— 
To me can life be no commodity : I have too much believ’d mine own suspicion :— 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
I do give lost; for I do feel it gone, Some remedies for life —Apollo, pardon 
But know not how it went. My second joy, [Exewnt Pavia and Ladies, with HERM. 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence My great profaneness ’gainst thine oracle !— 
I am barr’d, like one infectious. My third comfort, I ’ll reconcile me to Polixenes, 
Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast, New woo my queen, recall the good Camillo, 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy ; 
Haled out to murder: myself on every post For, being transported by my jealousies 
Proclaim’d a strumpet : with immodest hatred, To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I chose 
The child-bed privilege denied, which ’longs Camillo for the minister, to poison 
To women of all fashion: lastly, hurried My friend Polixenes: which had been done, 
Here to this place, ’i the open air, before But that the good mind of Camillo tardied ‘ 
I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, My swift command; though I with death, and with 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, Reward, did threaten and encourage him, 
That I should fear to die? Therefore, proceed. Not doing it, and being done: he, most humane, 
But yet hear this; mistake me not.—No: life, And fill’d with honour, to my kingly guest 
lstrain’d: inf.e. 2Is the object at whichaimistaken. 3 Of how the queen may speed—the issue. 
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| -SCENE I. 


THE WINTER’S TALE. 


Unelasp’d my practice; quit his fortunes here, 
Which you knew great, and to the hazard 
Of all incertainties himself commended, 
No richer than his honour.—How he listers 
Thorough my rust! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker ! 
Re-enter PAULINA. 

Paul. Woe the while! 
O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 
Break too! 

1 Lord. What fit is this, good lady? 

Paul, What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me ? 
What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying ? burning, 

boiling 

In lead, or 011? what old, or newer torture 
Must I receive, whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst? Thy tyranny, 
Together working with thy jealousies,— 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine,—O! think, what they have done, 
And then run mad, indeed ; ’ stark mad, for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
That thou betray’dst Polixenes, ’t was nothing ; 

hat did but show thee of a fool, inconstant, 
And damnable ungrateful: nor was ’t much, 
Thou wouldst have poison’d good Camillo’s honour, 
To have him kill a king; poor trespasses, 
More monstrous standing by ! wherefore I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 
To be or none, or little; though a devil 
Would have shed water “out of fire, ere don’t: 
Nor is ’t directly laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince, whose honourable thoughts 
(Thoughts high for one so tender) cleft the heart 
That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Blemish’d his gracious dam: this is not, no, 
Laid to thy answer: but the last,—O, lords! 
When I have said, ery, woe I—the queen, the queen, 


The sweet’st, dear’ st creature ’s dead; and vengeance 
for ’t 
Not dropp’d down yet. 
1 Lord. The higher powers forbid ! 
Paul. I say, she’s dead; I’ll swear’t: if word, nor 
oath, 


Prevail not, go and see. If you can bring 
Tincture, or lustre, in her lip, her eye, 

Heat outwardly, or breath within, I ’ll serve you 
As I would do the gods.—But, O thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent these things, for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir ; therefore, betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 

Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still w inter, 

In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 

To look that way thou wert. 

Leon. Go on; goon; 

Thou eanst not speak too much: I have deserv'd 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 

1 Lord. Say no more: 
Howe’er the business goes, you have made fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech. 

Paul. I am sorry for’t: 
All faults I make, when I shall come to know them, 
I do repent. Alas! I have show’d too much 
The rashness of a woman. ° He is touch’d 
To the noble heart —What’s gone, and what’s past help, 
Should be past grief: do not receive affliction 
At repetition,* i beseech you ; rather, 

Let me be punish’d, that have minded you 


imy petition: inf.e. 2 becoming: in f. e. in f. e. 
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® 


a weep: 


Of what you should forget. Now, good my liege, 
Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman : 

The love I bore your queen,—lo, fool again !— 

I’ll speak of her no more, nor of your children ; 
I?ll not remember you of my own lord, 

Who is lost too. Take your patience to you, 

And 1711 say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well, 
When most the truth, which I receive much better, 
Than to be pitied of thee. Pr’ythee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen, and son. 

One grave shall be for both: upon them shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 

Our shame perpetual. Once a day I'll visit 

The chapel where they lie; and tears shed there 
Shall be my recreation : so long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 

I daily vow to use it. Come, and lead me 
To these sorrows. 


SCENE. III —Bohemia. 


[Exeunt. 


A Desert Country near the 
Sea. 


Enter Anticonvs, with the Babe ; and a Mariner. 


Ant.Thou uote oan then, our snes hath touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia ? 

Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear 
We have landed in ill time: the skies look grimly, 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry, 
And frown upon us. 

Ant, Their sacred wills be done !—Go, get aboard ; 
Look to thy bark: 1711 not be long, before 


.|I eall upon thee. 


Mar. Make your best haste, and go not 
Too far i’ the land : ’tis like to be loud weather : 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey that keep upon ’t. 


Ant. Go thou away: 
1711 follow instantly. 
Mar. IT am glad at heart 


To be so rid o’ the business. [ Exit, 
Ant. Come, poor babe :— 
I have heard, (but not believ’d) the spirits o’ the dead 
May walk again: if such thing be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me last night, for ne’ er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another ; 
I never saw a Vessel of like sorrow, 
So fill’d, and so o’er-running? : in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay, thrice bow’d before me, 
And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts: the fury spent, anon 
Did this break from her.—‘ Good Antigonus, 
“Since fate, against thy better disposition, 
“ Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 
“Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 
“ Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 
“ There wend,?.and leave it crying ; and, for the babe 
“Ts counted lost for ever, Perdita 
“T pr’ythee, eall’t: for this ungentle business, 
“Put on thee by my lord, thou ne’er shalt see 
“Thy wife Paulina more :’—and so, with shrieks 
She melted into air.. Affrighted much, 
I did in time collect myself, and thought 
This was so, and no slumber. Dreams are toys ; 
Yet for this once, yea, superstitiously, 
I will be squayr’d by this. -I do believe, 
Hermione hath suffer’d death ; and that 


Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 

Of king Polixenes, it should here be laid, 

Either for life or death, upon the earth 

Of its right father —Blossom, speed thee well ! 
[Laying down the Babe. 

There lie; and there thy character* : there these, 
[Laying down a Bundle. 

Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee, pretty, 

And still rest thine. —The storm begins.—Poor wretch ! 

That for thy mother’s fault art thus expos’d [Thunder. 

To loss, and what may follow.—Weep I cannot, 

But my heart bleeds, and most accurs’d am i 

To be by oath enjoin’d to this.—Farewell ! 

The day frowns more and more: thou art like to have 

A lullaby too rough. I never saw [clamour ?— 

The heavens so dim by day. [Bear roars.] A savage 

Well may I get aboard !—This is the chase ; 

I am gone for ever. [Exit, pursued by a bear. 

Enter an old Shepherd. 

Shep. I would there were no age between ten and 
three-and-twenty, or that youth would sleep out the 
rest ; for there is nothing in the between but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, 
fighting —Hark you now 1. Would any but these 
boiled-brains of nineteen, and two-and-twenty, hunt 
this weathe: ? They have scared away two of my best 
sheep ; which, I fear, the wolf will sooner find, than the 
master : if auy where | have them, ’t is by the sea-side, 
browzing of ivy. Good luck, an’t be thy will ! what 
have we here? [Tuking up the Babe.] Mercy on’s, a 
barn; a very pretty barn! A boy, ora child, I wonder ? 
A pretty one; a very pretty one. Sure some scape: 
though I am not bookish, yet I can read waiting-gen- 
tlewoman in the scape. This has been some stair- 
work, some trunk-work, some behind-door work: they 
were warmer that got this, than the poor thing is here. 
I’ll take it up for pity ; yet 171 tarry till my son come : 
he hallood but even now.—Whoa, ho hoa! 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. Hilloa, loa ! 

Shep. What! art so near? If thou ’lt see a thing to 
talk on when thou art dead and rotten, come hither. 
What ail’st thou, man ? 

Clo. I have seen two such sights, by sea, and by 
land !—but I am not to say it is a sea, for it is now the 
sky: betwixt the firmament and it you cannot thrust a 
bodkin’s point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it ? 

Clo. T would, you did but see how it chafes, how it 
rages, how it takes up the shore! but that ’s not to the 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 


ACT IV. 


ene cnn 


point. O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls ! 
sometimes to see ’em, and not to see ’em: now the 
ship boring the moon with her mainmast ; and anon 
‘ swallowed with yest and froth, as you’d thrust a cork 
into a hogshead. And then for the land service :—to 
see how the bear tore out his shoulder bone; how he 
cried to me for help, and said his name was Antigo- 
nus, a nobleman.—But to make an end of the ship : 
__to see how the sea flap-dragoned it?—but, first, how 
the poor souls roared, and the sea mocked them ;— 
and how the poor gentleman roared, and the bear 
mocked him, both roaring louder than the sea, or 
weather. 

| Shep. Name of merey ! when was this, boy ? 

Clo. Now, now ; I have not winked since I saw these 
sights: the men are not yet cold under water, nor the 
bear half dined on the gentleman: he’s at it now. 

Shep. Would I had been by, to have helped the old 
man ! 

Clo. I would you had been by the ship’s side, to 
have helped her: there your charity would have lacked 
footing. 

Shep. Heavy matters! heavy matters ! but look thes 
here, boy. Now bless thyself: thou met’st with things 
dying, I with things new born. Here’s a sight for 
thee ; look thee: a bearing-cloth for a squire’s child ! 
Look thee here: take up, take up, boy; open’t. So, 
let’s see. It was told me I should be rich by the 
fairies: this is some changeling—Open’t: what’s 
| within, boy ? 

Clo. You’re a made old man: if the sins of your 
youth are forgiven you, you re well to live. Gold! all 
gold ! 

Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and ’t will prove so : up 
with it, keep it close ; home, home, the next way. We 
are lucky, boy; and to be so still requires nothing but 
secrecy —Let my sheep go.— Come, good boy, the next 
way home. 

Clo. Go you’ the next way with your findings: I’ll 
go see if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 
much he hath eaten: they are never eurst, but when 
they are hungry. If there be any of him left, I7ll 
bury it. 

Shep. That’s a good deed. If thou may’st discern 
by that which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to 
the sight of him. 

Clo. Marry, I will; and you shall help to put him 
V the ground. 
sa aie 'T is a lucky day, boy, and we 


‘11 do good deeds 
[ Exeunt. 


WOT LY... 


tnter Time, the Chorus. 


Time. I, that please some, try all; both joy. and terror, 
Of good and bad; that make, and unfold error, 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 

To usé my wings. Impute it not a crime 

To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 

O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap; sinee it is in my power 

To o’erthrow law, and-in one self-born hour 

To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Let me pass 
The same I am, ere ancient’st order was, 

Or what is now receiy’d: I witness to 


The times that brought them in; so shall I do 
To the freshest things now reigning, and make stale 
The glistering of this present, as my tale 

Now seems to it. Your patience this allowing, 

I turn my glass, and give my scene such growing, 
As yow had slept between. Leontes leaving 

Th’ effects of his fond jealousies, so-grieving 
That he shuts up himself, imagine me, 

Gentle spectators, that I now may be 

In fair Bohemia ; and remember-well, 

I mentjon’d a son o’ the king’s, which Florizel 

I now name to you ; and with speed so pace 

To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 


1 Description. 2 Swallowed ships as drinkers swallow flapdragons—({small substances floating on liquor, which were swallowed burning). 


: SCENE II. 


—— 


Equal with wondering: What of her ensues, 

I list not prophesy ; but let Time’s news 

Be known, when ’tis brought forth. 
daughter, 

And what to her adheres, which follows after, 

Is th’ argument of Time. Of this allow, 

If ever you have spent time worse ere now: 

If never, yet that Time himself doth say, 

He wishes earnestly you never may. [ Exit. 


SCENE I.—The Same. <A Room in the Palace of 
POLIXENES. 


Enter Povixenrs and Camiuo. 


Pol. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more impor- 
tunate: ’tis a sickness denying thee anything, a death 
to grant this. 

Cam. It is fifteen years since I saw my country : 
though I have, for the most part, been aired abroad, I 
desire to lay my bones there. Besides, the penitent 
king, my master, hath sent for me ; to whose feeling 
sorrows I might be some allay, or I o’erween to think 
so, which is another spur to my departure. 

Pol. As thou lovest me, Camillo, wipe not out the 
rest of thy services, by leaving me now. The need I 
have of thee, thine own goodness hath made: better 
not to have had thee, than thus to want thee. Thou, 
having made me businesses, which none without thee 
can sufficiently manage, must either stay to execute 
them thyself, or take away with thee the very services 
thou hast done ; which if I have not enough considered, 
(as too much I cannot) to be more thankful to thee 
shall be my study, and my*“profit therein, the heaping 
friendships. Of that fatal country, Sicilia, pr’ythee 
speak no more, whose very naming punishes me with 
the remembrance of that penitent, as thou call’st him, 
and reconciled king, my brother; whose loss of his 
most precious queen, and children, are even now to be 
afresh lamented. Say to me, when saw’st thou the 
prince Florizel, my son? Kings are no less unhappy, 
their issue not being gracious, than they are in losing 
them when they have approved their virtues. 

Cam. Sir, it is three days sinee I saw the prince. 
What his happier affairs may be, are to me unknown ; 
but [ have musingly' noted, he is of late much retired 
from court, and is less frequent to his princely exer- 
cises than formerly he hath appeared. 

Pol. I have considered so much, Camillo, and with 
some care ; so far, that I have eyes under my service, 
which look upon his removedness : from whom I have 
this intelligence ; that he is seldom from the house of 
a most homely shepherd ; a man, they say, that from 
very nothing, and beyond the imagination of his neigh- 
bours, is grown into an unspeakable estate. 


A shepherd’s 


Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath a} 


daughter of most rare note: the report of her is ex- 
tended more than can be thought to begin from such 
a cottage. 

Pol. That ’s likewise part of my intelligence, but, I 
fear, the angle that plucks our son thither. Thou shalt 
accompany us to the place, where we will, not appear- 
ing what we are, have some question with the shep- 


herd ; from whose simplicity, I think it not uneasy to! 


get the cause of my son’s resort thither. Pr’ythee, be 


my prescnt partner in this business, and lay aside the | 


thoughts of Sicilia. 
Cam. I willingly obey your command. 


Pol. My best Camillo !—We must disguise olrselves. | 


| Exeunt. 


lmissingly: inf.e. 2Notinf.e. 3pugging: inf.e. 
§ Singers of songs for three voices. 9 A late, hard pear. 
5 ? 
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SCENE II.—The Same. A Road near the Shep- 
herd’s Cottage. 


Enter Avto.ycvs, singing. 
When daffodils begin to peer,— 
With, heigh! the doxy over the dale,— 


Why, then comes in the sweet’o’ the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale. 


[1 Tune.? 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedge,— 

With, heigh! the sweet birds, O, how they sin gi— 
Doth set my prigging* tooth on edge ; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 
The lark, that tirra-lirra chants,— 

With heigh! with heigh! the thrush and the jay, 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 

Whale we lie tumbling in the hay. 


I have served prince Florizel, and, in my time, wore 
three-pile*, but now I am out of service : 


But shall I go mourn for that, my dear ? {2 Tune.’ 
The pale moon shines by night ; 

And when I wander here and there, 
I then do most go right. 


Tf tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the sow-skin budget, 
Then my account I well may give, 

And in the stocks avouch it. 


My traffic is sheets; when the kite builds, look to 
lesser linen. My father named me, Autolycus ; who, 
being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise 
a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. With die, and 
drab, I purchased this caparison, and my revenue is 
the silly cheat. Gallows, and knoek, are too powerful 
on the highway: beating, and hanging, are terrors to 
me : for the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it. 
—A prize! a prize! 
Enter Clown. 

Clo. Let me see :—Every ’leven wether tods’: every 
tod yields—pound and odd shilling; fifteen hundred 
shorn, what comes the wool to? 

Aut. [Aside.] If the springe hold, the cock ’s mine. 

Clo. I cannot do’t without counters—Let me see ; 
what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing feast? ‘Three 
pound of sugar ; five pound of currants; rice’?—What 
will this sister of mine do with rice? But my father 
hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. 
She hath made me four-and-twenty nosegays for the 
\Shearers ; three-man song-men® all, and very good 
ones, but they are most of them means and bases: 
but one Puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to 
/hornpipes. I must have saffron, to colour the warden® 
pies ; mace,—dates, none; that’s out of my note: 
“‘nutmegs, seven: a race or two of ginger ;” but ihat 
I] may beg ;—‘‘ four pound of prunes, and as many of 
‘raisins o’ the sun,” 

Aut. O, that ever I was born ! 

[ Grovelling on the ground. 

Clo. 1’ the name of me !— 

Aut. O, help me, help me! pluck but off these rags, 
and then, death, death ! 

Clo, Alack, poor'soul ! thou hast need of more rags 
_to lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

Aut. O, sir! the loathsomeness of them offends me 
more than the stripes I have received, which are mighty 
‘ones, and millions. 

Clo. Alas, poor man! a million of beating may come 
‘to a great matter. 


[3 Tune.* 


5 6 Not in f.e. 7A tod is twenty-eight pounds of wool. 
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Aut. 1 am robbed, sir, and beaten; my money and P ; ’ sy 
apparel ta’en frora me, and these detestable things put SCENE Iff—The Same. A Shepherd's Cottage. 


upon me. Enter Fiorizet and Perpiva. 

Clo. What, by a horse-man, or a foot-man ? Flo. These, your unusual weeds, to each part of you 
Aut. A foot-man, sweet sir, a foot-man. Do give a life: no shepherdess, but Flora 

Clo. Indeed, he should be @ foot-man, by the gar-| Peering in April’s front. This, your sheep-shearing, © | 
| ments he hath left with thee: if this be @ horse-man’s | Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 
| coat, it hath seen very hot service. Lend me thy hand,| And you the queen on thie 


| [ll help thee: come, lend me thy hand. Per. Sure®, my gracious lord, 
| [Helping him up. To chide at your extremes it not becomes me ; 
Aut. O! good sir, tenderly, 0! Q! pardon, that I mame them: your high self, 
Clo. Alas, poor soul ! The gracious mark o’ the land, you have obseur’d 
Aut. O, good sir! softly, good sir. I fear, sir, my| With a swain’s wearing. and me, poor lowly maid, 
y shoulder-blace is out. Most goddess-like prank’d up. But that our feasts 
? Clo. How now? canst stand? Jn every mess have folly, and the feeders | 
3 Aut. Softly, dear sir: [Cuts his purse] good sir,| Digest it with a cusiom, | should blush 
i | softly. You ha’ done me a charitable oflice. | To see you so attir’d, so worn’, I think, ” 
5 Clo. Dost lack any money? I have a little moncy | To show myself a glass. 
‘ |. for thee. Flo. I bless the time, ‘ 
| Aut. No, good, sweet sir: no, I beseceh you, sir. I) When my geod falcon made her flight aeross 
| have a kinsmnan not past three quarters of a mile hence, | Thy father’s ground. 
unto whom I was going: I shall there have money, or Per. Now, Jove afford you cause f 
| any thing I want. Offer me no money, I pray you:| To me the difference forges dread ; your greatness 
that kills my heart. Hath not been us’d to fear, Even now I tremble 


Clo. What manner of fellow was he that robbed you ?|'Fo think, your father, by some aecident, 

| Aut. A fellow, sit, that I have known to go about | Should pass this way, as you did. O, the fates ! 
with trol-my-dames ;? I knew him once a servant of |How would he look, to see his work, so noble, 
the prince. I cannot tell, good sir, for which of his | Vilely pound up? What would he say? Or how 1 
virtues it -wasjbut he was certainly whipped out of the| Should I, in these my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
court. The sternness of his presence ? 

Clo. His viees, you would say: there ’s no virtue| Fle. . Apprehend 615, 
| whipped out of the court: they cherish it, to make it| Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 
stay there, and yet it will no more but abide*. Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
> Aut. Vices I would say, sir. I know this man well: |The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 

| he hath been since an ape-bearer; then a process- Beeame a bull, and bellow’d ; the green Neptune 
| server, a bailiff; then he compassed a motion* of the A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-rob’d god, 

| prodigal son, and married a sinker’s wife within a mile|Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 

| where my land and living hes; and, having flown over} As I seem now. Their transformations 

| 

| 


| 
{ 
many knavish professions, he settled only in rogue :| Were never for a piece of beauty rarer, : 
some call him Autolyeus. Nor any® way so chaste; sinee my desires ; 

| Clo. Out upon him! — Prig, for my life, prig: he} Run not before mine honour, nor my lusts 
| haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. Burn hotter than my faith. | 
t 

, 

, 

| 

y 


Aut. Very true, sir; he, sir, he: that’s the rogue, Pew O! but, six, 

| that put me into this apparet. Your resolution cannot hold, when ’t is 

| Clo. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia: Oppos’d, as it must be, by the power of ihe king. 

| if you had but looked big, anc spit at him, he’d have One of these two must be necessities, 

run, Whieh then will speak—that you must change this 
Aut. I must confess to you, sir; lam no fighter: I} purpose, | 
am false of heart that way, and that he knew, I war-|Or I my life. | 
| rant him. Fle. Thou dearest Perdita, 

Clo. How do you now ? With these fore’d thoughts, I pr’ythee, darken not 
Aut. Sweet sir, much better than I was: I can|The mirth o’ the feast > or E7H be thine, my fair, 
stand, and walk. I will even take my leave of you,|Or not my father’s; for 1 cannot be 


and pace softly towards my kinsman’s. Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
| Clo, Shall I bring thee on the way? I be not thine: to this Iam most constant, ) 
| Aut. No, good-faced sir; no, sweet sir. Though destiny say, no. Be merry, girl’; 

| Clo. Then fare tee well. I must go buy spices for Strangle such thoughts as these with any thing 

| our sheep-shearing, [Exit Clown. |That you behold the while. Your guests are coming: 


Aut. Prosper you, sweet sir !—Your purse is not | Lift wp your countenance, @s 4 were the day 
| hot enough to purchase your spice. I 1 be with you|Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
at your sheep-shearing too, If I make not this cheat|We two have sworn shall come. 


| bring out another, and the shearers prove sheep, let| Per. O, lady fortune, 
| me be enrolled’, and my name put in the book of |Stand you auspicious ! 
| virtue ! Enter Shepherd, with Potxenrs and Camino, dis- 
Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way guised ; Clown, Mopsa, Dorcas, and others. 
And merrily hent the stile-a: Flo. See, your guests approach: 
A merry heart goes all the day, Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
Your sad tires in.a mile-a. [Exit.| And let’s be red with mirth. 


1 Picks his pocket: inf.e. ? An old game resembling bagatelle. 3 Remain foratime. *A puppet-show. § unrolled: inf. oe. §Sir: 
inf.e. Jattired, sworn; inf,e, Sina: inf.e, 9% gentle: inf.e. 
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SCENE III. 


Shep. Fie, daughter! when my old wife liv’d, upon 
This day she was both paniler, butler, cook ; 

‘Both dame and servant; welcom’d all ; serv'd all : 
Would sing Lig sone, and dance her turn ; ; now here, 
At upper end 0” the table, now, i’ the middle 

On his shoulder, and his; her face o’ fire 

With labour, and the thing she took to quench it, * 
She would to each one sip. You are retir’d, 

As if you were a feasted one, and not 

The hostess of the meeting : ‘pray you, bid : 
These unknown friends to’s welcome ; for it is 

A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come; quench your blushes, and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o’ the feast : come on, 
And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, : 
As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per. [To Pot.] Sir, 
It is my father’s will, I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o’ the day:—[To Cam.] You’re wel- 

come, sir.— 

Give me those flowers there, Doreas—Reverend sirs, 
For you there ’s rosemary, and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long : 
7LAace, and remembrance, be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol. Shepherdess, 
(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancient,— 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter,—the fairest flowers 0’ the scason 
Are our earnations, and streak’d gillyflowers* 

Which some call nature’s bastards: of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren, and I care not 
To get slips of them. 

Pol. 

Do you neglect them ? 

Per. For I have heard it said, 
There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great ereating nature. 

Pol. Say, there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

Gut nature makes that mean: so, o’er ‘that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser "kind 

By bud of nobler race: this is an art 

Which does mend nature,—ehange it rather ; 
The art itself is nature. 

Per. So it is. 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in gilly-flowers, 
And de not eall them bastards. 

Per. Ill not put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of them. 

No more than, were I painted, 1 would wish 

This youth should say, ’t were well, and only therefore 
Desire to breed by me.—Here s flowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, Bee savory, marjoram 5 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun, 

And with ha rises weeping: these are ‘che ers 

Of middig summer, and, I think, they are given 

To men of middle age. You are very weleome. 

Cam. I should leave grazing, were lof your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 

Per. Out, alas! 

You ’d be so ican, that Peak of January 
Would blow you through and through. 
fair’st friend, 


1 Old cepies ; 


welcome. 


Wherefore, gentle maiden, 


but 


—Now, my 


gillyvors. 2 Reason. 3 seems: in f.e. 


| The flower-de-| 


4 That makes her blood look on’t: in f. e. 
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I would, I had some flowers o’ the spring, that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing :—O Proserpina ! 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they ean behold | 
Brigkt Phebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to nvaids; bold oxlips, and 
The crown ace ie lilies of all kinds, 
uce being one. O! these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and, my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er. 
Flo. 
Per. 


What! like a corse ? 
No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on, 
Not ike a corse; or if;—not to be buried, | 
But quick, and in mine arms. Come, take your flowers. 
Methinks, I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun-pastorais: sure, this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 

Flo. 

Still betters what is done. 
I’d have you do it ever: when you sing, 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do | 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, 

And own no other function: each your doing, 
So singular m eaeh particular, 

Crowns what you are dcing in the present deeds, 
That all your ects are queens. 

Per. O Doricles ! 
Your praises are too large: but that your youth, 
And the true blood, which peeps so fairly through it, 
Do plaanty give you 2 out an unstain’d shepherd, 


What you do | 
When you speak, sweet, 


Ww ith wisgom I might fear, my Doricles, | 
You wo@d me the false way. 
Fio. T think, you have 


As little skill to fear, as 1 have ae pose 
To put you to’t—But, come ; our dance, I pray. 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 

Per. Pil swear for ’em. 

Pol. This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does, or says*, | 
‘But smacks of something greater ‘than herself ; | 
Too noble for this place. | 

Cam. Je tells her, something, | 
That wakes her blood :—look on’t.* /Good sooth, she is. | 
The queen of curds and cream. , 

Clo. Come on, strike | 

Dor. Mopsa must be your mistress: marry, garlick, | 
To mend her kissing with.— d | 

Mop. Now, in good time— | 

Clo Not a word, a word: we stand upon our man- 

ners.— : 
Come, strike up. [ Music. 
[ Here a dance of Shepherds and Shepherdesses. 

Pol. Pray, good shepherd, what fair Swain is this, | 
Which dances with your daughter ? 

Shep. They call him Doricles, and boasts himself 
|'To have a worthy breeding; but I have it { 
| Upon his own report, and I believe it: 
|He looks like sooth. He says, he loves my daughter : 
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I think su too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the waiter, as he’ll stand, and read, 
As ’t were, my daughter’s eyes; and, to be plain, | 
I think, there is not half a kiss to choose, 
Who loves another best. | 

Pol. She dances featly. 

Shep. So she does any thing, though I report it, 
That should be silent. If young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. O master! if you did but hear the pedler at 
the door, you would never dance again after a tabor 
and pipe; no, the bagpipe could not move you. He 
sings several tunes faster than you 11 tell money ; he 
utters them as he had eaten ballads, and all men’s ears | 
grew to his tunes. 

Clo. He could never come better : he shall come in. | 
I love a ballad but-even too well ; if it be doleful mat- 
ter, merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing indeed, 
and sung lamentably. 

Serv. He hath songs, for man, or woman, of all sizes : 
no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves. He 
has the prettiest love-songs for maids; so without 
bawdry, which isstrange; with such delicate burdens 
of “dildos” and “ fadings';” “jump her and thump 
her ;’ and where some streteh’d-mouth’d raseal would, 
as it were, mean mischief, and break a foul jape* in 
the matter, he makes the maid to answer, “ Whoop, do 
me no harm, good man;” puts him off, slights him 


Pol. This is a brave fellow. 

Clo. Believe me, thou talkest of an admirable-con- 
ceited fellow. Has he any embroided*® wares ? 

Serv. He hath ribands of all the colours i’ the rain- 
bow ; points,* more than all the lawyers in Bohemia 
can learnedly handle though they come to him by the 


sings them over, as they were gods or goddesses. You 
would think a smock were a she-angel, he so chants to 


Clo. Pr’ythee, bring him in, and let him approach 
singing. 

Per. Forewarn him, that he use no scurrilous words 
in’s tunes. 

Clo. You have of these pedlers, that have more in 
them than you ’d think, sister. 

Per. Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 

Enter Aurouycvs, singing. 
Lawn, as white as driven snow ; k 
Cyprus, black as e’er was crow ; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces, and for noses ; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber : 
Golden quoifs, and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins and poking-sticks* of steel, 
What maids lack from head to heel : 
Come, buy of me, come ; come buy, come buy , 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses ery: 
Come, buy. 

Clo. If I were not in love with Mopsa, thou shouldst 
take no money of me: but being enthrall’d as I am, 
it will also be the bondage of certain ribands and | 
gloves. 

Mop. 1 was promised them against the feast, but 
they come not too late now. 


1A fading was alsoa dance. 2 Jest. f. 
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a t wi gaps 
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Used, when heated to set 


Dor. He hath promised you. more than that, or 
there be liars. 


Mop. He hath paid you all he promised you: may ; 


be, he has paid you more, whieh will shame you to 
give him again. 
Clo. Is there no manners left among maids? will 


‘they wear their plackets, where they should bear their 


faces? Is there not milking-time when you are going 
to bed, or kiln-hole, to whisper’? off these secrets, but 
you must be tittle-tattling before all our guests ? ’T is 
well they are whispering. Charm’ your tongues, and 
not a word more. 

Mop. 1 have done. Come, you promised me @& 
tawdry lace, and a pair of sweet gloves. 

Clo. Have I not told thee, how I was cozened by 
the way, and lost all my money ? 

Aut. And, indeed, sir, there are. cozeners abroad ; 
therefore, it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo. Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose nothing 
here. 

Aut. I hope so, sir; for I have about me many 
parcels of charge. 

Clo. What hast here ? ballads? 

Mop. Pray now, buy some: I love a ballad in print 
o’-life, for then we are sure they are true. 

Aut. Here’s one to a very doleful tune, How a 
usurer’s wife was brought to bed of twenty money- 
bags at a burden; and how she longed to eat adders’ 
heads, and toads carbonadoed. 

Mop. Is it true, think you? 

Aut. Very true; and but a mouth old. 

Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer! 

Aut. Here’s the midwife’s name to ’t, one mistress 
Taleporter, and five or six honest wives’ that were 
present. Why should I carry lies abroad ? 

Mop. ’Pray you now, buy it. 

Clo. Come on, lay it. by; and let’s first see more 
ballads ; we ll buy the other things anon. 

Aut. Here ’s another ballad; of a fish, that appeared 
upon the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore of April, 
forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this bal- 
lad against the hard hearts of maids : it was thought 
she was a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for 
she would not exchange flesh with one that loved her. 
The ballad is very pitiful, and as true. 

Dor. Is it true too, think you? 

Aut. Five justices’ hands at it, and witnesses more 
than my pack will hold. 

Clo. Lay it by too: another. 

Aut. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let’s have some merry ones. 

Aut. Why this is a passing merry one, and goes to 
the tune of, “Two maids wooing a man.” There ’s 
scarce a maid westward but she sings it: ’tis Im re- 
quest, I can tell you. 

Mop. We can both sing it: if thou "lt bear a part, 
thou shalt hear; ’t is in three parts. 

Dor. We had the tune-on ’t a month ago. 

Aut. Lean bear my part; you must know, ’tis my 
occupation: have at it with you. 

SONG. A 

Aut. Get you hence, for I must go, 

Whither fits not you to know. 
Dor. Whither ? 
Mop. O! whither ? 
Dor. Whither ? 
Mop. It becomes thy oath full well, 

Thou to me thy secrets tell. 


3 unbraided: in f.e. 4 Tags to the strings used to fasten dresses. 5 Tape. ° Gal 


the plaits of ruffs. 10 whistle: inf.e. 3! Clamour: in fe. 
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Dor. Me too. let me go thither. 
Mop. Or thou go’st to the grange, or mill: 
Dor. If to either, thou dost ill. 
Aut. Neither. 
Dor. What, necther ? 
Aut. Neither. 
Dor. Thou hast sworn my love to be ; 
Mop. Thou hast sworn it more to me; 
Then, whither go’st? say, whither 2 
Clo. We’ll have this song out anon by ourselves. 
My father and the gentlemen are in sad! talk, and 
we’ll not trouble them: come, bring away thy pack 
after me. Wenches, I’ll buy for you both. Pedler, 
let’s have the first choice. Follow me, girls. 
[Exeunt Clown, Dorcas, and Mopsa.? 
Aut. And you shall pay well for ’em. [ Aside. 
Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 
Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the new’ st, and fin’st, fin’st wear-a ? 
Come to the pedler ; 
Money’s a medler, 
That doth utter all men’s ware-a. 
[Exit after them. 
Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Master, there is three carters, three shep- 
herds, three neat-herds, three swine-herds, that have 
. made themselves all men of hair: they call themselves 
saltiers ; and they have a dance which the wenches say 
is a gallimaufry*® of gambols, because they are not in’t; 
' but they themselves are o’ the mind, (if it be not too 


rough for some, that know little but bowling) it will | 


please plentifully. 

Shep. Away! we’ll none on’t: here has been too 
much homely foolery already.—I know, sir, we weary 
you. 

Pol. You weary those that refresh us. Pray, let’s 
see these four threes of herdsmen. 

Serv. One three of them, by their own report, sir, 
hath danced before the king; and not the worst of the 
three, but jumps twelve foot and a half by the square.* 


Shep. Leave your prating. Since these good men! 


are pleased, let them come in: but quickly now. 

Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. [ Exit. 
Re-enter Servant, with Twelve Rustics habited lrke 
Satyrs. They dance, and then exeunt. 

Pol. O father! you’ll know more of that here- 

after,— 

Is it not too far gone ?—’T is time to part them.— 
He’s simple, and tells much. How now, fair shepherd ? 
Your heart is full of something, that does take 
Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I was young, 
And handled love as you do, I was wont 
To load my she with knacks: I would have ransack’d 
The pedler’s silken treasury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance ; you haye let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse, and call this 
Your lack of love, or bounty, you were straited 
For a reply, at least, if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 

Flo. Old sir, I know 
She prizes not such trifles as these are. 
The gifts she looks from me are pack’d an@ lock’d 
Up in my heart, which I have given already, 
But not deliver’d.—O ! hear me breathe my life 
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Before this ancient sir, who, it should scem, 
Hath sometimes lov’d: I take thy hand; this hand, 
As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it, 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow, that’s bolted 
By the northern blasts twice o’er. 

Pol. What follows this ?— 
How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The hand, was fair before !—I have put you out.— 
But, to your protestation: let me hear 
What you profess. 


Filo. Do, and be witness to ’t. 
Pol. And this my neighbour too ? 
Flo. And he, and more 


Jhan he, and men; the earth, the heavens, and all; 
That were I crown’d the most imperial monarch, 
Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve ; had sense,*° and knowledge, 
More than was ever man’s, I would not prize them, 
Without her love: for her employ them all, 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her service, 
Or to their own perdition. 

Pol. Fairly offer’d. 

Cam. This shows a sound affection. 

Shep. But, my daughter, 
Say you the like to him? 

Per. I cannot speak - 
So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean better: 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

Shep. Take hands; a bargain :— 

[Joining their hands.$ 

And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness to’t. 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo. O! that must be 
I’ the virtue of your daughter: one being dead, 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder. But, come on; 
Contract us ’fore these witnesses. 


Shep. Come, your hand ; 
And, daughter, yours. 

Pol. Soft, swain, awhile, beseech you. 
Have you a father? 

Flo. I have ; but what of him? 

Pol. Knows he of this ? 

Filo. He neither does, nor shall. 


Pol. Methinks, a father 
Is at the nuptial of his son a guest 
That best becomes the table. Pray you, once more: 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs ? is he not stupid 
With age, and altering rheums? Can he speak? hear ? 
Know man from man? dispose’ his own estate ? 
Lies he not bed-rid ? and again, does nothing, 
But what he did being childish ? 

Flo. No, good sir: 
He has his health, and ampler strength, indeed, 
Than most have of his age. ‘ 

Pol. By my white beard, 
You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
Something unfilhal. Reason, my son 
Should choose himself a wife; but as good reasop, 
The father, (all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity) should hold some counsel 
In such a business. * 

Flo. I yield all this ; 

But for some other reasons, my grave sir, 
Which ’t is not fit you know, I not acquaint 


1 Serious. 2 inf. e. these characters make their exit with AuroLycus, after the next song. 3 A dish made up of scraps. 4Fr. esquterre, 
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I hs ' 
| 
| My father of this business. My leash unwillingly. 
| Pol. Let him know ’t. Cam. Gracious my lord, 
| Flo. He shall not. You know your father’s temper: at this time 
Pol. Pr’ythee, let him. He will allow no. speech, (which, I do guess, 
i |p -EBTa. No, he must not.) You do not purpose to him) and as hardly 
f Shep. Let him, my son: he shall not need to grieve | Will he endure your sight as yet, I fear: 
i | At knowing of thy choice, Then, till the fury of his highness settle, 
f Flo. Come, come, he must not.— Come not before him. | 
i | Mark opr contract. Flo. I not purpose it. 
i |b *Pol, Mark your divorce, young sir, I think, Camillo? 
[Discovering himself.) Cam. Even he, my lord. 
| Whom son I dare not call: thou art too base Per. How often have I told you ’t would be thus? 
| To be acknowledg’d. Thou a sceptre’s heir, How often said my dignity would last 
| That thus affect’st a sheep-hook !—Thou old traitor, ™ But till ’t were known? 
| Tam sorry, that by hanging thee I can Flo. It cannot fail, but by 
| But,shorten thy life one week.—And thou fresh piece |The violation of my faith; and then, 
| Of excellent witcheraft, who of force must know Let nature crush the sides o’ the earth together, 
| The royal fool thou cop’st with— And mar the seeds within.—Lift up thy looks :-— 
| Per. O, my heart ! From my succession wipe me, father ; I 
| Pol. Il] have thy beauty scratch’d with briars, and | Am heir to my affection. 
made Cam. Be advis’d. 
| More homely than thy state-—For thee, fond boy, _ Flo. 1am; and by my fancy’: if my reason 
If I may ever know, thou dost but sigh Will thereto be obedient, I have reason ; 
| 'Yhat thou no more shalt never" see this knack, (as never If not, my senses, better pleas’d with madness, 
| I mean thou shalt) we ’ll bar, thee from succession ; Do bid it welcome. 
| Not hold thee of our blood, no not our kin, Cam. This is desperate, sir. 
| Far than Deucalion off :—mark thou my words. Flo. So call it ; but it does fulfil my vow: 
| Follow us to the court.—Thou, churl, for this time, IT needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 
Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
From the dead blow of 1t.—And you, enchantment,— |Be thereat glean’d; for all the sun sees, or 
| Worthy enough a herdsman; yea, him too, The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hide 
That makes himself, but for our honour therein, In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
Unworthy thee,—if ever henceforth thou To this my fair belov’d. Therefore, I'pray you, 
| These rural latches to his entrance open, As you have ever been my father’s honour’d friend, 
| Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, When he shall miss me, (as, in faith, 1 mean not 
| I will devise a death as cruel for thee, To see him any more) cast your good counsels 
| As thou art tender to’t. [Ezit.| Upon his passion: let myself and fortune 
| Per. Even here undone ! Tug for the time to come. This you may know, 
|: IT was not much afeard ; for once, or twice, And so deliver.—I am put to sea 
| I was about to speak, and tell him plainly, With her, whom here I cannot hold on shore ; 
| The self-same sun that shines upon his court, And, most opportune to our need, I have 
| Hides not his visage from our cottage, but A vessel rides fast by, but not prepar’d 
| Looks on alike.—Will ’t please you, sir, be gone ? For this design. What course I mean to hold 
| : [To Frorizet. | Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
| I told you, what would come of this. Beseech you, Concern me the reporting. 
| Of your own state take care: this dream of mine, Cam. O, my lord! 
| Being now awake, Ill queen it no inch farther, I would your spirit were easier for advice, 
| But milk my ewes, and weep. Or stronger for your need. . 
| Cam. Why, how now, father ?| Flo. Hark, Perdita.— 
| Speak, ere thou diest. [To Camixo.] I’ll hear you by and by. [ They talk apart.* 
| Shep. I cannot speak, nor think, Cam. He’s irremovable ; 
| Nor dare to know that which I know.—O, sir, Resolv’d for flight. Now were I happy, if 
| [To Frorizexx. | His going I could frame to serve my turn ; 
| You have undone a man of fourscore three, "| Save him from danger, do him love and honour, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet ; yea, Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia, 
| To die upon the bed my father died, And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
| To he close by his honest bones; but now, I so much thirst to see. 
Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay me Filo. Now, good Camillo, 
| Where no priest shovels in dust.—O, cursed wretch ' {I am so fraught with serious business, that 
[To Perprra.|I leave out ceremony. [ Going. 
That knew’st this was the prince, and wouldst adven-| Cam. Sir, I think, 
| “ture You have heard of my poor services, i’ the love 
| To mingle faith with him—Undone! undone! That I have borne your father ? 
| If l might die within this hour, I have liv’d Flo. Very nobly 
To die when I desire. [ Exit. | Have. you dgserv’d : it is my father’s music, 
| « Flo. Why look you so upon me ? To speak your deeds; not little of his eare 
| I am but sorry, not afeard ;-delay’d, To have them recompens’d, as thought on. 
But nothing alter’d. What I was, I am: Cam. Well, my lord, 
More straining on, for plucking back; not following ‘If you may please to think I love the king, 
1 Doubling negatives was frequent with writers of the time. ? Love. 3 Notin f. e. 
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And, through him, what’s nearest, to him, which is 
Yi our gracious self, embrace but my direction, 
(If your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration) cn mine honour 
I’ point you where you shall have such receiving 
As shall become your highness ; where you may 
Enjoy oe mistress ; (from the. whom, I see, 
Thcre’s no disjunction to be made, but by, 
As heavens forefend, your ruin) marry her ; 
And (with my best endeavours in your absence) 
Your discontenting father strive to qualify, 
And bring him up to liking. 

Filo. How, Camillo, 
May this, almost a miracle, be done, 
That I may call thee something more than man, 


And, after that, trust to, thee. 

Cam. Have you thought on 
A plage whereto you "1 go? 

E10. ign Not any yet; 


But as th’ unthought-on agarcns} is suilty 
To what we wildly do, so we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of ‘chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 

Cam. Then list to me: 
This follows. If } you will not change. your purpose, 
But undergo this flight, make for Sicilia, 
And there present your ‘self, a and your fair princess, 
(For so, I see, she must be) ’fore Leontes : 
She shall be habited, as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks, I see 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and w ecping 
His welcomes forth ; asks thee, the son, forgiveness, 
As ’t-were i’ the father’s person ; ; kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess; o’er and o’er divides him 
”’Pwixt his unkindness and his kindness: th’ one 
He chides to hell, and bids the other-grow 
Faster than thought, or time. 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, 
What colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him ? 

Cam. Sent by the king, your father, 
To greet him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your father, shall deliver, 
Things known betwixt us three, I’ll write you down: 
The which shall point you forth at every sitting 
What you must say, that he shall not perceive, 
But that you have your father’s bosom there, 
And speak his very heart. 


Flo. IT am bound to you. 
There is some sap in this. 
Cam, A course more promising 


Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream/d shores ; most certain, 
To miseries enough : no hope to help you, 
But, as you ‘shake off one, to take another : 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 
Do their b best office, if they. can but stay you 
Where you "ll be loth to be. Besides, you know, 
Prosperity ’s the very bond of love, 
Whose fresh complexion, and whose heart together, 
Affliction alters. 
Per. One of these is true: + 
I think, affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 
Cam. Yea; say you so? 
There shall not, at your father’s ‘house, these seven years, 
Be born another such. 


Flo. 


1 appear in Sicilia: 


My good Camillo, 


in f.e. 2mine; inf. e. 
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She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is 1’ the rear of birth. 

Cam. I cannot say, ’t is pity 
She lacks instructions, for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach. 


Per. Your pardon, sir; for this 
I’ll blusly you thanks. 
Flo. My prettiest Perdita.— 


But, O, the thorns we stand upon !—Camillo, 
Pre ser ver of my father, now of me, 

The medicine of our house, how shall we do? 
We are not furnish’d like Bohemia’s son, 

Nor shall appear ’t! in Sicily. 

Cam. My. lord, 

Fear none of this. I think, you know, my fortunes 
Do all lie there: it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The scene you play were true.” For instance, sir, 
That volt may know you shall not want,—one word. 
[They talk apart. 
Enter Aurotycus. 

Aut. Ha, ha! what a fool honesty is! and trust, his 
sworn brother, a very simple gentleman! I have sold 
all my trumpery, not a counterfeit-stone, not a riband, 
glass, pomander,* brooch, table-book, ballad, knife , tape, 
glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my pack 
from fasting : they thronged who should buy first; as if 
my trinkets had been hallowed, and brought a "pene- 
diction to the buyer: by which means, I saw whose 
purse was best in picture, and what I saw, to my good 
use I remembered. My clown (who wants but some- 
thing to be a reasonable man) grew so in love with the 
wenches’ song, that he would not stir his pettitoes, till 
he had both tune and words ; which so drew the rest 
of the herd to me, that all their other senses stuck in 
ears : you might have pinched a plach ket, 1b Was sense- 
less; ’t was nothing to geld a eodpiece of a purse; I 
would have filed keys off, that hung in chains: no 
hearing, no fecling, but my sir’s song, and admiring 
the nothing of it; so that, in this time of lethargy, I 
picked and cut most of their festival, purses, and had 
not the old man come in with a whoo-bub* against his 
daughter and the king’s son, and scared my choughs 
from the chaff, I had not left a purse alive in the whole 
army. 

[CamiLLo, Frorizen, and Perpira, come forward. 

Cam, Nay, but my letters, by this means being there 
So soon as you arrive, shall ‘clear that doubt. 

Flo. And those that you ’ll procure from king Leon- 

tes ? 

Cam. Shall satisfy your father. 

Per. 

All that you speak shows fair. 

Cam. Whom have we here?— [Seeing AuroLycus. 
We ’ll make an instrument of this: omit 
Nothing may give us aid. 

Aut. If they have overheard me now,—why hanging. 

Cam. How now, good fellow! Why shakest thou 
so? Fear not, man; here’s no harm intended to thee. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam. Why, be so still; here ’s nobody will steal that 
from thee: yet, for the outside of thy poverty, we must 
make an exchange: therefore, disease thee instantly, 
thou must think, there ’s a necessity in’t) and change 
garmentse with this gentleman. Though the penny- 
worth on his side be the worst, yet hold thee, theres 
some boot. [ Giving money. 

Aut. I ama poor fellow, sir.—[Aside.] I know ye 
well enough. 


4 Hubbub. 


Happy be you! 


5 Not inf. e. 
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Cam. Nay, pr’ythee, dispatch : the gentleman is half 
flayed already. 

‘Aut. Are you in earnest, sir ?—[Aside.] I smell the 
trick of it. 

Flo. Dispatch, I pr’ythee. 

Aut. Indeed, I have had earnest ; but I cannot with 
conscience take it. 

Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle.— 

[Fuo. and Autou. exchange garments. 

Fortunate mistress, (let my prophecy 
Come home to you!) you must retire yourself 
Into some covert: take your sweetheart’s hat, 
And pluck it o’er your brows; muffle your face ; 
Dismantle you, and as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming, that you may, 
(For I do fear eyes ever’) to ship-board 
Get undescried. 

Per. I see, the play so lies, 
That I must bear a part. 


Cam. No remedy.— 
Have you done there? 

Flo. Should I now meet my father, 
He would not call me son. 

Cam. Nay, you shall have no hat. 


[ Gives it to Perpita? 
Come, lady, come.—Farewell, my friend. 

Aut. Adieu, sir. 

Flo. O Perdita ! what have we twain forgot ? 

Pray you, a word. [They talk apart. 

Cam. What I do next shall be to tell the king 
Of this escape, and whither they are bound ; 
Wherein, my hope is, I shall so prevail, 

To force him after: in whose company 
I shall review Sicilia, for whose sight 
I have a woman’s longing. 

Flo. Fortune speed us !— 
Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 

Cam. The swifter speed, the better. 

[Exeunt Frorizet, Perprra, and CAMILyo. 

Aut. I understand the business ; I hear it. To have 
an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is neces- 
sary for.a cut-purse: a good nose is requisite also, to 
smell out work for the other senses. I see, this is the 
time that the unjust man doth thrive. What an ex- 
change had this been without boot! what a boot is 
here with this exchange! Sure, the gods do this year 
connive at us, and we.may do any thing extempore. 
The prince himself is about a piece of iniquity; stealing 
away from his father, with his cfog at his heels. If 1 
thought it were a piece of honesty to acquaint the king 
withal, I would not do’t: I hold it the more knavery to 
conceal it, and therein am I constant to my profession. 

Enter Clown and Shepherd. 
Aside, aside :—here is more matter for a hot brain. 
Every lane’s end, every shop, church, session, hanging, 
yields a careful man work. 

Clo. See, see, what a man you are now! There is 
no other way, but to tell the king she ’s a changeling, 
and none of your flesh and blood. 

Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Clo. Nay, but hear me. 

Shep. Go to, then. 

Clo. She being none of your flesh and blood, your 
flesh and blood has not offended the king ; and so your 
flesh and blood is not to be punished by him. Show 
those things you found about her: those secret things, 
all but what she has with her. This being done, let 
the law go whistle; I warrant you. 


1 Old copies : 


called. 4Estate. SIntheact. §& Pull. 


over; cver, is the MS. emendation of Lord F. Egerton’s folio, 1623. 


Shep. I will tell the king all, every word, yea, and 


his son’s pranks too ; who, I may say, is no honest man, 
| neither to his father, nor to me, to go about to make 


me the king’s brother-in-law. 

Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law was the furthest off you 
could have been to him; and then your blood had been 
the dearer, by I know how much an ounce, 

Aut. [Aside.] Very wisely, puppies ! 

Shep. Well, let us to the king: there is that in this 
fardel will make him scrateh his beard. 

Aut. [Aside.] I know not what impediment this 
complaint may be to the flight of my master. 

Clo. Pray heartily he be at palace. 

Aut. [Aside.] Though. I am not naturally honest, 
I am so sometimes by chance :—let me pocket up my 
pedler’s excrement? —[ Takes off his false beard.| How 
now, rustics ! whjther are you bound ? 

Shep. To the palace, an it like your worship. 

Aut. Your affairs there? what? with whom? the 
condition of that fardel, the place of your dwelling, 
your names, your ages, of what having*, breeding, and 
any thing that is fitting to be known? discover. 

Clo. We are but plain fellows, sir. 

Aut. A lie: you are rough and hairy. Let me have 
no lying: it becomes none but tradesmen, and they 
often give us soldiers the lie; but we pay them for it 
with stamped coin, not stabbing steel: therefore, they 
do not give us the lie. 

Clo. Your worship had like to have given us one, if 
you had not taken yourself with the manner. 

Shep. Are you a courtier, an’t like you, sir? 

Aut. Whether it like me, or no, I am a courtier. 
Seest thou not the air of the court in these enfoldings? 
hath not my gait in it the measure of the court? re- 
Geives not thy nose court-odour from me ? reflect I not 
on thy baseness Gourt-contempt? ‘Think’st thou, for 
that I insinuate, or touze® from thee thy business, | am 
therefore no courtier? I am courtier, eap-a-pie; and 
one that will either push on, or pluck back thy business 
there: whereupon, | command thee to open thy affair. 

Shep. My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him ? 

Shep. I know not, an’t like you. 

Clo. Advocate’s the court-word for a pheasant’; 
say, you have none. ° 

Shep. None, sir: I have no pheasant, cock, nor 
hen. 

Aut. How bless’d are we that are not simple men ! 
Yet nature might have made me as these are, 
Therefore J ’ll not disdain. 

Clo. This cannot but be a great courtier. 

Shep. His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handsomely. 

Clo. He seems to be the more noble in being fan- 
tastical: a great man, I’ll warrant; I ksow, by the 
picking on’s teeth. ; 

Aut. The fardel there? what’s i’ the fardel? Where- 
fore that box ? 

Shep. Sir, there lie such secrets in this fardel, and 
box, which none must know but the king; and which 
he shall know within this hour, if I may come to the 
speech of him. 

Aut. Age,'thou hast lost thy labour. 

Shep. Why, sir? 

Aut. The king is not at the palace : he is gone aboard. 
a new ship to purge melancholy, and air himself: for, 
if thou be’st capable of things serious, thou must know, 
the king is full of grief. 


2Not in f.e. 3 Hair, nails, and feathers, were so 


7A pheasant was a common p:esent from countrymen to great people. 
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Shep. So ’t is said, sir ; 
have married a shepherd’s daughter. 


Aut. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let him 


about his son, that should | hand, 


and no more ado. 
flayed alive ! 
Shep. An’t please you, sir, to undertake the business 


Remember, stoned, and 


fly: the curses he shall have, the tortures he shall feel, | for us, here is that gold I have: I’) make it as much 


will break the back of man, the heart of monster. 

Clo. Think you so, sir? 

Aut. Not he alone shall suffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter, but those that are ger- 
mane to him, though removed fifty times, shall all come 
under the hangman :. which, though it be great pity, 
yet it is necessary. An old sheep-whistling rogue, a 
ram-tender, to offer to have his daughter come into 
grace ! Some say, he shall be stoned; but that death 
is too soft “for him, say |. Draw our throne into a 
sheep-cote ? all deaths are too few, the sharpest too 
easy. 

Clo. Has the old man e’er a son, sir, do you hear, 
an ’t like you, sir ? 

Aut. He has a son, who shall be flayed alive, then, 
’nointed over with honey, set on the head of a wasp’s 
nest ; there stand, till he be three quarters and a dram 
dead; then recovered again with aqua vite, or some 
other hot-infusion; then, raw as he is, and in the 
hottest day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set 
against a brick-wall, the sun looking with a southward 
eye upon him, where he is to behold him with flies 
blown to death. But what talk we of these traitorly 
rascals, whose miseries are to be smiled at, their 
offences being so capital? Tell me, (for you seem to 
be honest plain men) what you have to the king? 
being something gently considered, I 711 bring you where 
he is aboard, tender your persons to his presence, 
whisper him in your behalfs; and, if it be in man, 
besides the king, to effect your suits, here is man shall 
do it. 

Clo. He seems to be of great authority: close with 
him, give him gold; and though authority be a stub- 
born bear, yet he is oft led by the nose with gold. 
Show the inside of your purse to the outside of his 


more, ‘and leave this young man in pawn, till I bring 
it you, 

Aut. After I have done what I promised ? 

Shep. Ay, sir. 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety.—Are you a party 
in this business ‘ th 

Clo. In some sort, sir: but though my ease be a 
pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flayed out of it. 

Aut. O! thats the case of the shepherd’s son: 
hang him, he ’1l be made an example. 

Clo. Comfort, good comfort! We must to the king, 
and show our strange sights: he must know, ’t is none 
of your daughter nor my sister; we are gone else. 
Sir, I will give you as much as this old man does, when 
the business is performed ; and remain, as he says, 
your pawn, till it be brought you. 

Aut. I will trust you. Walk before toward the sea- 
side: go on the right hand ; I will but look upon the 
hedge, and follow you. 

Clo. We are blessed in this man, as I may say; 
even blessed. 

Shep. Let’s before, as he bids us. He was provided 
to do us Sood. [Exeunt Shepherd and Clown. 

Aut. If I had a mind to be honest, I see, fortune 
would not suffer me: she drops booties in my mouth, 
I am courted now with a double occasion—gold, and a 
means to do the prince my master good ; which, who 
knows how that may turn luck! to my advancement ? 
I will bring these two moles, these blind ones, aboard 
him: if he think it fit to shore them again, and that 
the complaint they have_to the king concerns him 
nothing, let him call me “rogue for being so far offi- 
cious ; for I am proof against that title, and what 
shame else belongs to’t. To him will I present them: 
there may be matter in it. [ Exit. 


BC Lie 


SCENE I.—Sicilia. A Room inthe Palace of Lronres. 


Enter LeontEs, CLEOMENES, Dion, Pauiina, and 
Others. 


Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have perform’d 
A saint-like sorrow: no fault could you make, 
Which you have not redeem’d; indeed, paid down 
More penitence than done trespass. At the last, 
Do, as the heavens have done, forget your evil ; 
With them, forgive yourself. 

Lvor.. Whilst I remember 
Her, aad her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them, and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself; which was so much, 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom, and 
Destroy’d the sweet’st companion, that e’er man 
Bred his hopes out of: true.? 

Paul. Too true, my lord ; 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
Or from the all that are took something good, 
To make a perfect woman, she you kill’d 
Would be unparallel’d. 


Leon. I think so. Kill’d! 
She I kill’d ? I did so; but thou strik’st me 
1 back: inf. e. 


eds. read : dame. 


2 Theobald, and most mod. eds. transfer this word to the beginning of the next speech. 


Sorely, to say I did: it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought. 
Say so but seldom. 
Cleo. Not at all, good lady: 
You might have spoken a thousand things that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grae’d 
Your kindness better. 
Paul. You are one of those, 
Would have him wed again. 
Dion. If you would not so, 
You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name? ; consider little 
What dangers, by his highness’ fail of issue, 
Me. drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
In ertain lookers-on.. What were more holy, 
Th.» to rejoice the former queen is well ? 
Wha, olier than, for royalty’s repair, 
For preseny comfort, and for future good, 
To bless the bee of majesty again 
With a sweet fellow to’t? 
Paul. There is none worthy, 
Respecting her that’s gone. Besides, the gods 
Will have fulfill’d their secret purposes ; 
For has not the divine Apollo said, 


Now, good now, 


3 So old copies ; most mod 
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Is’t not the tenour of his oracle, 
That king Leontes shall not have an heir, 
Till his lost child be found? which, that it shall, 
Is all as monstrous to our human reason, 
As my Antigonus to break his grave, 
And come again to me; who, on my life, 
Did perish with the infant. ’Tis your counsel, 
My lord should to the heavens be contrary, 
Oppose against their wills——Care not for issue ; 
The crown will find an heir: Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthiest, so his successor 
Was like to be the best. 

Leon. Good Paulina,— 
Who hast the memory of Herfmione, 
I know, in honour,—9, that ever I 
Had squar’d me to thy counsel !_then, even now, 
I might have look’d upon my queen’s full eyes, 
Have taken treasure from her lips,— 


Paul. And left them 
More rich, for what they yielded. 
Leon. Thou speak’st truth. 


No more such wives ; therefore, no wife : one worse, 
And better us’d, would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corpse ; and, on this stage, 
(Where we offenders now appear) soul-vex’d, 
Begin, ‘‘ And why to me?” 

Paul. Had she such power, 
She had just cause. 

Leon. She had ; and would incense me 
To murder her I married. 

Paul. I should so: 
Were I the ghost that walk’d, I’d bid you mark 
Her eye, and tell me for what dull part in % 
You chose her ? then I’d shriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me, and the words that follow’d 
Should be, ‘‘ Remember mine.” 

Leon. Stars, stars ! 
And all eyes else dead coals—Fear thou no wife ; 
I’ll have no wife, Paulina. 

Paul. Will you swear 
Never to marry, but by my free leave? 

Leon. Never, Paulina ; so be bless’d my spirit ! 

Paul. Then, good my lords, bear witness to his oath. 

Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 

Paul. Unless another, 
As like Hermione as is her picture, 
Affront his eye. 

Cleo. Good madam, I have done. 

Paul. Yet, if my lord will marry,—if you will, sir, 
No remedy, but you will—give me the office 
To choose you a queen. She shall not be so young 
As was your former; but she shall be such 
As, walk’d your first queen’s ghost, it should take joy 
To see her in your arms. 


Leon. My true Paulina, 
We shall not marry, till thou bidd’st us. 
Paul. That 


Shall be when your first queen’s again in breath : 
Never till then. 
Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent. One that gives out himself prince Florizel 
Sun of Polixenes, with his princess, (she 
The fairest I have yet beheld,) desires acr_ss 
To your high presence. 

Leon. What! with him? he comes not 
Like to his father’s greatness : his approach, 
So out of circumstance and sudden, tells us 
YT is not a visitation fram’d, but fore’d 


By need, and accident. What train? 
Gent. But few, 
And those but mean. 
Leon. His princess, say you, with him? 


Gent. Ay; the most peerless piece of earth, J think, 
That e’er the sun shone bright on. 

Paul. O Hermione ! 

As every present time doth boast itself 

Above a better, gone, so must thy grace? 

Give way to what’s seen now. Sir, you yourself 
Have said and writ so, but your writing now 

Is colder than that theme—She had not been, 

Nor was not to be equall’d ;—thus your verse 
Flow’d with her beauty once: ’t is shrewdly ebb’d, 
To say you have seen a better. 

Gent. Pardon, madam : 

The one I have almost forgot, (your pardon) 
The other, when she has obtain’d your eye, 
Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else, make proselytes 

Of whom she did but follow. 

Paul. How ! not women ? 

Gent, Women will love her, that she is a woman 
More worth than any man; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women. 

Leon. Go, Cleomenes ; 

Yourself, assisted with your honour’d friends, 

Bring them to our embracement.—Still ’+is strange, 
[Exeunt CLzomenzs, Lords, and Gentleman 

He should thus steal upon us. 

Paul. Had our Prince 
(Jewel of children) seen this hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord: there was not full‘a month 
Between their births. 

Leon. Pr’ythee, no more: cease! thou know’st, 

He dies to me again, when talk’d of : sure, 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that, which may 
Unfurnish me of reason.—They are come.— 

Re-enter CiromENES, with FLorizEL, PERDITA, and 

Others. 
Your mother was most true to wed-lock, prince, 
For she did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you. Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father’s image is so hit in you, 
His very air, that I should call you brother, 
As I did him; and speak of something, wildly 
By us perform’d before. Most dearly welcome ! 
And your fair princess, goddess !—O, alas ! 
I lost a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood, begetting wonder as, 
You, gracious couple, do. And then T lost 
(All mine own folly) the society, 
Amity too, of your brave fathers whom, 
Though bearing misery, I desire my life 
Once more to look on him. 

Flo. By his command 
Have I here touch’d Sicilia ; and from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, as* friend, 

Can send his brother ; and, but infirmity 
(Which waits upon worn times) hath something seiz a 
His wish’d ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters ’twixt your throne and his 
Measur’d to look upon you, whom he loves 
(He bade me say so) more than all the sceptres, 
And those that bear them, living. 
Leon. O, my brother ! 


1 Old copies: grave; grace, is the MS. emendation of Lord F. Bgerton’s folio, 1623. 2 Old copies : at; as, is the MS. emendation of LorJ 


F. Egerton’s folio, 1623 


SCENE II. 


Good gentleman, the wrongs I have done thee stir 
Afresh within me ; and these thy offices, 

Se rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behind-hand slackness—Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to th’ earth. And hath he, too, 
Expos’d this paragon to the fearful usage 

(At least ungentle) of the dreadful Neptune, 

To greet a man not worth her pains, much less 
Th’ adventure of her person ? 


Filo. Good, my lord, 
She came from Libya. 
Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 


That noble, honour’d lord, is fear’d, and lov’d ? 

Flo. Most royal sir, from thence; from him, whose 

daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his, parting with her: thence 
(A prosperous south-wind friendly) we have ecross’d, 
To execute the charge my father gave me, 
For visiting your-highness. My best train 
I have from your Sicilian shores dismiss’d, 
Who for Bohemia bend, to signify, 
Not only my success in Libya, sir, 
But my arrival, and my wife’s, in safety 
Here, where we are. 

Leon. The blessed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilst you 
Do climate here! You have a noble’ father, 

A graceful gentleman, against whose person, 
So sacred as it is, 1 have done sin ; 
Yor which the heavens, taking angry note, 
Have left me issueless ; and your father’s bless’d 
(As he from heaven merits it) with you, 
Worthy his goodness. What might I have been, 
Might I a son and daughter now have look’d on, 
Such goodly things as you ? 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. Most noble sir, 
That which I shall report will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, great sir, 
Bohemia greets you from himself by me; 

Desires you to attach his son, who has 

(His dignity and duty both cast off) 

Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A. shepherd’s daughter. 

Leon. Vhere’s Bohemia? speak. 

Lord. Here in your eity ; I now came from him: 
I speak amazedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hastening (in the chase, it seems, 
Of this fair couple) meets he on the way 
The father of this seeming lady, and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 

Flo. Camillo has betray’d me, 
Whose honour, and whose honesty, till now, 
Endur’d all weathers. 

Lord. Lay ’t so to his charge : 
He’s with the king your father. 

Leon. Who? Camillo? 

Lord. Camillo, sir: I spake with him, who now 
Has these poor men in question. Never saw I 
Wretches so quake: they kneel, they kiss the earth, 
Forswear themselves as often as they speak: 
Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Per. O, my poor father !— 
The heaven seis spies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 


Leon. You are married ? 


Lholy: in f.e. 
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Flo. We are not, sir, nor are we like to be; 
The stars, [ see, Will kiss the valleys first : 
The odds for high and low’s alike. 


Leon. My lord, 
Is this the daughter of a king? 
Flo. She is, 


When once she is my wife. 
Leon, That once, I see, by your good father’s speed, 
Will come on very slowly. I am sorry, 
Most sorry, you have broken from his liking, 
Where you were tied in duty ; and as sorry, 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty, 
That you might well enjoy her. 
Filo. Dear, look up 
Though fortune, visible an enemy, 
Should chase us with my father, power no jot 
Hath she to change our loves.—Beseech you, sir, 
Remember since you ow’d no more to time 
Than I do now ; with thought of guch affections, 
tep*forth mine advocate: at your request, 
My father will grant precious things as trifles. 
Leon. Would he do so, 1’d beg your precious mis- 
tress, 
Which he counts but a trifle. 
Paul. Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hath too much youth in’t: not a month 
’Fore your queen died, she was more worth such gazes 
Than what you look on now. 
Leon. I thought of her, 
Even in these looks [ made.—But your petition 
[To FLorizEL, 
Is yet unanswer’d. I will to your father: 
Your honour not o’erthrown by your desires, 
I am a friend to them, and you; upon which errand 
I now go toward him. Therefore, follow me, 
And mark what way I make. Come, good my lord. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE Il.—The Same. Before the Palace. 
Enter Autotycus and a Gentleman. 


Aut. Beseech you, sir, were you present at this re- 
lation ? 

1 Gent. I was by at the opening of the fardel, heard 
the old shepherd deliver the manner how he found it: 
whereupon, after a little amazedness, we were all 
commanded out of the chamber; only this, methought 
I heard the shepherd say, he found the child. 

Aut. I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

1 Gent. I make a broken delivery of the business ; 
but the changes | perceived in the king, and Camillo, 
were very notes of admiration: they seemed almost, 
with staring on one another, to tear the cases of theig, 
eyes; there was speech in their dumbness, language 
in their very gesture ; they looked, as they had heard 
of a world ransomed, or one destroyed. A notable 
passion of wonder appeared in them; but the wisest 
beholder, that knew no more but seeing, could not say, 
if the importance were joy, or sorrow, but in the ex- 
tremity of the one it must needs be. 

Enter another Gentleman. 
Here comes a gentleman, that, haply, knows more.— 
The news, Rogero? 

2 Gent. Nothing but bonfires. The oracle is ful- 
filled ; the king’s daughter is found: such a deal of 
wonder is broken out within this hour, that ballad- 
makers cannot be able to express it. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 
Here comes the lady Paulina’s steward : he can deliver 
you more,—How goes it now, sir? This news, which 
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is called true, is so like an old tale, that the verity of 
it is in strong suspicion. Has the king found his heir ? 

3 Gent. Most true, if ever truth were pregnant by 
circumstance: that which you hear, you 11 swear you 
see, there is such unity in the proofs. The mantle of 
queen Hermione ;—her jewel about the neck of it ;— 
the letters of Antigonus found with it, which they know 
to be his character ;—the majesty of the creature, in 
resemblance of the mother ;—the affection of noble- 
ness, which nature shows above her breeding, and 
many other evidences, proclaim her with all certainty 
to be the king’s daughter. Did you sce the meeting of 
the two kings? 

2 Gent. No. 

3 Gent. Then you have lost a sight, which was to 
be seen, cannot be spoken of. There might you have 
beheld one joy crown another; so, and in such man- 
ner, that, it seemed, sorrow wept to take leave of them, 
for their joy waded in tears. There was casting up of 
eyes, holding up*of hands, with countenance of such 
distraction, that they were to be known by garment, 
not by favour. Our king, being ready to leap out of 
himself for joy of his found daughter, as if that joy 
were now become a loss, eries, ‘‘O, thy mother, thy mo- 
ther!’ then asks Bohemia forgiveness ; then embraces 
his son-in-law; then again worries he his daughter 
with clipping? her: now he thanks the old shepherd, 
which stands by, like a weather-beaten® conduit of 


many kings’ reigns. I never heard of such another | 


encounter, which lames report to follow it, and undoes 
description to show‘ it. 

2 Gent. What, pray you, became of Antigonus, that 
earried hence the child? 

3 Gent. Like an old tale still, which will have mat- 
ter to rehearse, though eredit be asleep, and not an ear 
open. He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avou- 
ches the shepherd’s son, who has not only his inno- 
cence (which seems much) to justify him, but a hand- 
kerchief, and rings of his that Paulina knows. 

1 Gent. What. became of his bark, and his followers ? 

3. Gent. Wrecked, the same instant of their master’s 
death, and in the view of the shepherd: so that all the 
instruments, which aided to expose the child, were even 
then lost, when it was found. But, O! the noble com- 
bat, that ’twixt joy and sorrow was fought in Paulina! 
She had one eye declined for the loss of her husband, 
another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled: she 
lifted the princess from the earth, and so locks her in 
embracing, as if she would pin her to her heart, that 
she might no more be in danger of losing her. 

1 Gent. The dignity of this act was worth the audi- 
ence of kings and princes, for by such was it acted. 

3 Gent. One of the prettiest touches of all, and that 
which angled for mine eyes (caught the water, though 
not the fish) was, when at the relation of the queen’s 
death, (with the manner how she came to *t, heavily® 
confessed, and lamented by the king) how attentiveness 
wounded his daughter; till, from one sign of dolour to 
another, she did, with an alas! I would fain say, 
bleed tears: for, lamsure, my heart wept blood. Who 
was most marble there changed colour; some swooned, 
all sorrowed: if all the world could have seen it, the 
woe had been universal. 

1 Gent. Are they returned to the court? 

3 Gent. No: the princess hearing of her mother’s 
statue, which is in the keeping of Paulina,—a piece 
many years in doing, and now newly performed by 
that rare Italian master, Julio Romano; who, had he 


1 Countenance. 2 Embracing. 3 weather-bitten: in f.e ‘do: 
1 Brave, fine. 


lin hand, for she hath privately, twice or thrice a day, 


inf.e. Sbravely: inf.e. 6 The rest of this direction is not in f. e. 


himself eternity and could put breath into his work, 
would beguile nature of her custom, so perfectly he is 
her ape: he so near to Hermione hath done Hermione, 
that, they say, one would speak to her, and stand in 
hope of answer. Thither with all greediness of affec- 
tion, are they gone, and there they intend to sup. 

2 Gent. 1 thought, she had some great matter there 


ever since the death of Hermione, visited that removed 
house. Shall we thither, and with our company piece 
the rejoicing ? E 

1 Gent. Who would be thence, that has the benefit 
of access ? every wink of an eye, some new grace will 
be born: our absence makes us unthrifty to our know- 
ledge. Let’s along. ” [Exeunt Gentlemen. 

Aut. Now, had I not the dash of my former life in 
me, would preferment drop on my head. I brought 
the old man and his son aboard the prince; told him 
I heard them talk of a fardel, and I know not what ; 
but he at that time, over-fond of the shepherd’s daugh- 
ter, (so he then took her to be) who began to be much 
sea-sick, and himself little better, extremity of weather 
continuing, this mystery remained undiscovered. But 
’tis all one to me; for had I been the finder out of 
this secret, it would not have relished among my other 
discredits. 

Enter Shepherd and Clown,® in new apparel. 
Here come those I have done good to against my will, 
and already appearing in the blossoms of their fortune. 

Shep. Come, boy ; I am past more children ; but thy 
sons and daughters will be all gentlemen born. 

Clo. You are well met, sir. You denied to fight with 
me this other day, because I was no gentleman born: 
see you these clothes? say, you see them not, and think 
me still no gentleman born: you were best say, these 
robes are not gentlemen born. Give me the lie, do, 
and try whether J am not nowa gentleman born. 

Aut. { know, you are now, sir, a gentleman born. 

Clo. Ay, and have been so any time these four hours. 

Shep. And so have T, boy. 

Clo. So you have ;—but I was a gentleman born 
before my father, for the king’s_son took me by the 
hand, and called me, brother; and then the two kings 
called my father, brother; and then the prince, my 
brother, and the princess, my sister, called my father, 
father; and so we wept: and there was the first gen- 
tleman-like tears that ever we shed. 

Shep. We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clo. Ay; or else ’t were hard luck, being in so pre- 
posterous estate as we are. 

Aut. I humbly beseech you, sir, to paréon me all 
the faults I have committed to your worship, and to 
give me your good report to the prince my master. 

Shep. Pr’ythee, son, do; for we must be gentle, now 
we are gentlemen. 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy life? 

Aut. Ay, an it like your good worship. 

Clo. Give me thy hand: I will swear to the prince, 
thou art as honest a true’fellow as any is in Bohemia. 

Shep. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clo. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman? Let 
boors and franklins say it, 171] swear it. 

Shep. How if it be false, son? 

Clo. If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman may | 
swear it in the behalf of his friend:—And 1711 swear 
io the prince, thou art a tall’ fellow of thy hands, and 
that thou wilt not be drunk ; but I know, thou art no 
tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; 


ee 


SCENE III. 


but Ill swear it, and I would thou wouldst be a tall 
fellow of thy hands. 

Aut. I will prove so, sir, to. my power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow: if I do 
not wonder how thou darest venture to be drunk, not 
being a tall fellow, trust me not.—{Trumpets.‘] Hark ! 
the kings and the princes, our kindred, are going to see 
the queen’s picture. Come, follow us: we’ll be thy 
good masters. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE HI.—The Same. A Chapel in Pavirna’s 
: House. 


Enter Leontes, Pottxenrs, Frorizet, Perpira, 
Caminto, Pauiina, Lords, and Attendants. 


THE WINTER’S TALE. 


Leon. O! grave and good Paulina, the great comfort 
That I have had of thee! 

Paul. What, sovereign sir, 

I-did not well, I meant well. All my services, 
You have paid home; but that you have vouchsaf’d, 
With your crown’d brother, and these your contracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit, 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 
Leon. O Paulina ! 
We honour you with trouble. But we came 
To see the statue of our queen: your gallery 
Have we pass’d through, not without much content 
In many singularities, but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The statue of her mother. 
Paul. As she liv’d peerless, 
So her dead likeness, I do well believe, 
Exeels whatever yet you look’d upon, 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart. But here it is: prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d, as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death: behold! and say, ’t is well. 
[Paurina wndraws a curtain, and discovers a statue.? 
Music playing —A pause. 
I like your silence: it the more shows off 
Your wonder ; but yet speak :—first you, my liege. 
Comes it not something near? 

Leon. Her natural posture.— 

Chide me, dear stone, that I may say, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione; or, rather, thou art she 
In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 

As infancy, and grace.—But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled ; nothing 
So aged, as this seems. 2 

Pol. O! not by much, 

Paul. So much the more our carver’s excellence ; 
Which lets go by some sixteen years, and makes her 
As she liv’d now. 

Leon. As now she might have done, 

So much to my good comfort, as it is 

Now piercing to my soul. O! thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty, (warm life, 

As now it coldly stands) when first I woo’d her. 
Iam asham’d: does not the stone rebuke me, 
For being more stone than it ?—O, royal piece ! 
There ’s magic in thy majesty, which has 

My evils conjur’d to remembrance ; and 

From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee. 

Per. And give me leave, 
And do not say ’t is superstition, that [Kneeling.* 

kneel, and thus implore her blessing —Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 


Give me that hand of yours to kiss. 


1Notinf.e. 2 The rest of this direction is not in f. e 
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Paul. O, patience ! 
The statue is but newly fix’d; the colour’s 
Not dry. 
Cam. My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on, 
Which sixteen winters cannot blow away, 
So many summers dry: scarce any joy 
Did ever_so long live ; no sorrow, 
But killd itself much sooner. 
Pol. Dear my brother, 
Let him that was the cause of this, have power 
To take off so much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himself. 
Paul. Indeed, my lord, 
If I had thought, the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, (for the stone is mine) 
I’d not have show’d it. [Offers to draw.* 
Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 
Paul. No longer shall you gaze on ’t, lest your fancy 
May think anon it moves. 
Leon. Let be, let be ! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone®.— 
What was he that did make it ?—See, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breath’d, and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood ? 
Pol. _ Masterly done: 
The very life seems warm upon her lip. 
Leon. The fixture of her eye has motion in’t, 
As we are mock’d with art. 
Paul. Ill draw the curtain. 
My lord’s almost so far transported, that 
[Offers again to draw.® 


He ’l] think anon it lives. 
Leon. O, sweet Paulina ! 
Make me to think so twenty years together: 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Let ’t alone. 
Paul. 1 am sorry, sir, I have thus far stirr’d vou ; but 
I could afflict you farther. 
Leon. Do, Paulina, 
For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort.—Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her: what fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiss her. 
Paul. Good my lord, forbear. [She stays him.’ 
The ruddiness upon her lip is wet: 
You ’ll mar-it, if you kiss it; stain your own 
With oily painting. Shall I draw the curtain? 
Leon. No, not these twenty years. 
Per. 
Stand by, a looker on. 
Paul. Either forbear, 
Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. If you can behold it, 
Ill make the statue move indeed ; descend, 
And take you by the hand; but then you’ll think, 
(Which I protest against) I am assisted 
By wicked powers. 
Leon. What you can make her do, 
Iam content to look on: what to speak, 
I am content to hear; for ’t is as easy 
To make her speak, as move. 
Paul. It is requir’d, 
You do awake your faith. Then, all stand still. 
On, those that think it is unlawful business 
I-am about; let them depart. 
Leon. ; 
No foot shall stir. 


So long could J 


Proceed : 


« . - bal . . . 
5 This line is notin f.e. 6 7 These directions are not in f. e. 
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Paul. Music awake her. Strike !— | Music.| Thy father’s court? for thou shalt hear, that 1, 
'T is time; descend; be stone no more. approach 5 Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come; Gave hope thou wast in being, have preserv’d 
I’ll fill your grave up: stir; nay, come away, Myself to see the issue. 
Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him Paul. There ’s time enough for that, 
Dear life redeems you.— You perecive, she stirs. Lest they desire upon this push to trouble 
[Hermione descends slowly from the pedestal. | Your joys with like relation —Go together, 
Start not: her actions shall be holy, as You precious winners all: your exultation 
You hear my spell is lawful: do not shun her, Partake to every one. I, an old turtle, 
Until you see her die again, for then Will wing me to some wither’d bough, and there, 
You kill her double. Nay, present your hand : My mate, that’s never to be found again, 
When she was young you wood her; now, in age, Lament till I am lost. 
Is she become the suitor ? Leon. O peace, Paulina! 
Leon. O! she’s warm. [Embracing her.| Thou shouldst a husband take by my consent, 
If this be magic, let it be an art As I by thine, a wife: this is a match, 
Lawful as eating. ‘And made between’s by vows. Thow hast found mine, | 
Pol. She embraces him. But how is to be question’d, for I saw her, 
Cam. She hangs about his neck. As I thought, dead; and have in vain said many 
If she pertain to life, let her speak too. A prayer upon her grave: Ill not seek far 
Pol. Ay; and make it manifest where she has liv’d, | (For him, I partly know his mind) to find thee 
Or how stol’n from the dead? ‘An honourable husband.—Come, Camillo, 
Paul. That she is living, | And take her hand,’ whose worth, and honesty, 
Were it but told you, should be hooted at Is richly noted, and here justified 
Like an old tale; but it appears she lives, By us, a pair of kings.—Let’s from this place.— 
Though yet she speak not. Mark a little while — What !—Look upon my brother :—both your pardons, 
Please you to interpose, fair madam : kneel, That e’er I put between your holy looks 
And pray your mother’s blessing.—Turn, good lady, |My ill-suspicion—This your son-in-law, 
Our Perdita is found. [Pzrprta kneels to HERMIONE. And son unto the king, (whom heavens directing) 
Her. You gods, look down, [s troth-plight to your daughter —Good Paulina, 
And from your sacred vials pour your graces Lead us from hence, where we may leisurely 
Upon my daughter’s head !—Tell me, mine own, Each one demand, and answer to his part 
Where hast thou been preserv’d? where liv’d? how Perform’d in this wide gap of time, since first 


found We were dissever’d. Hastily lead away. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE, sometimes in England, and sometimes in France 


MEET ereh att oT le eld yy 
A OM SY, 


ton. 
Palace. 
Enter King Joun, Queen Exrnor 
SALIsBuRY, and Others, with Cuatition. 
K. John. Now, say, 
with us? ' 
Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks 
In my behaviour, to the majesty, 
The borrow’d majesty, of England here. 
El. A strange beginning !—borrow’d m 
K. John. Silence, good mother : 
Chat. Philip of France, in right 
Of thy deceased brother 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories, 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine ; 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles, 
And put the same into young Arthur’s hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign, 
K. John. What follows, if we disallow of this ? 
Chat. The proud control of fierce and bloody war, 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 
K. John. 
blood, 
Controlment for controlment : 
Chat. Then take my king’ 
The farthest. limit of my embassy. 
__K. John. Bear mine to him, and 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of 
For ere thou canst re 
The thunder of my 
So, hence ! 


SCENE I.—Northamp 


ajesty ? 
hear the embassy. 
and true behalf 
Geffrey’s son, 


so answer France, 


France ; 
port I will be there, 
cannon shall be heard. 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And sudden? presage of your own decay. — 

An honourable conduet let him have: 
Pembroke, look to ’t. Farewell, Chatillon. 


[Exeunt Cuatitton and Pemproxe. 


‘sullen: inf.e. 2 Conduct. 


A Room of State in the 
, Pemproxrg, Essex, 


Chatillon, what would France’ 


the king of France, 


Here have we war for war, and blood for 


8 defiance from my mouth, 


so depart in peace. 


Eli. What now, my son? have I not ever said, 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease, 
Till she had kindled F rance, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her son? 

This might have been prevented, and made whole, 
With very easy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage? of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K. John. 

Eli. Your strong 
right, 

Or else it must g0 wrong with you, and me: 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 
Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear. 
Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, who whispers 
Essex, } 

Essex. My liege, here is the strangest controversy, 
Come from the country to be judg’d by you, 

That e’er I heard: shall I produce the men? 

K. John. Let them approach.— 

Our abbeys, and our priories, shall pay 
Re-enter Sheriff, with Rosmrt FavuLconsripGe, and 
Puiuip, his bastard Brother. 

This expedition’s charge.—What men are you? 

Bast. Your faithful subject I; a gentleman 
Born in Northamptonshire, and eldest son, 

As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge, 
A soldier, by the honour-givine hand 
Of Ceur-de-lion knighted in the field, 

K. John. What art thou? 

Rob. The son and heir to that same Faulconbridge, 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir ? 
You came not of one mother, then, it seems. 

Bast. Most ceriain of one mother, mighty king ; 
That is well knoway and, as I think, one father : 

But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o’er to heaven, and to my mother : 
Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may. 


20 


Our strong possession, and our right for US. | 
5 Pp J ) f=) 
possessioff® much more than your | 


[Exit Sheriff. 
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Eli. Out on thee, rude 
_ mother, 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. 
Bast. I, madam? no, [have no reason for it: 
That is my brother’s plea, and none of mine ; 
The which if he can prove, ’a, pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year. 
Heayen guard my mother’s honour, and my land ! 
K. John. A good blunt fellow.— Why, being younger 
born, 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 
Bast. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander’d me with bastardy : 
But whe’r I be as true begot, or no, 
That still I layswpon my mother’s head ; 
But, that | am as well begot, my liege, 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me i) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself, 
If old sir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this son like him, 
O! old sir Robert, father, on my knee 
I give heaven thanks, | was not hke to thee. 
K. John. Why, what a madeap hath heaven lent us 
here | 
Eli. He hath a trick of Ceur-de-lion’s face ; 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him. 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man ? 


man! thou dost shame thy 


‘ 


K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard.—Sirrah, speak ; 
What doth move you to claim your brother’s land? 

Rast. Because he hath a half-face, like my father, 
With that half-face? would he have all my land: 

A half-fae’d groat? five hundred pound a year ! 

Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv’d, 
Your brother did employ my father much. 

Bast. Well, sir; by this you cannot get my land: 
Your tale must be, how he employ’d my mother. 

Rob. And once despateh’d him in an embassy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, 

To treat of high affairs Touching that time. 

The advantage of his absence took the king, 
And in the mean time sojourn’d at my father’s ; 
Where how he did prevail I shame to speak, 
But truth is truth: large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay, 

As I have heard my father speak himself, 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 

Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath’d 

His lands to me; and took it, on his death, 
That this, my mother’s son, was none of his: 
And, if he were, he came into the world 

Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father’s land, as was my father’s will. 

K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate : 
Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him ; 
And if she did play false, the fault was hers, 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 

Had of your father claim’d this son for his ? 

In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his egw, from all the world ; 
In sooth, he might: then, if he were my brother’s, 
My brother might not claim him, @er your father, 


Being none of his, refuse him.—This concludes,— 
My mother’s son did get your father’s heir ; 


1 Folio: half that face. 
ver coin of Blizabeth, very thin, with a rose at the back of the ear. 


2 The groat of Henry VIL., with the sovereign’s head in profile, then 


5 


5 Head. 
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Your father’s heir must have-your father’s land. 
Rob. Shall, then, my father’s will be of no force 
To dispossess that child which is not his ? 
Bast. Of no more foree to dispossess me, sir, 
Than was his will to get me, as J think. 
Eli. Whether hadst thou rather be a Faulconbridge, 
And, like thy brother, to enjoy thy land, 
Or the reputed son of Ceeur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence, and no land beside ? 
Bast.. Madam, an if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, sir Robert his,* hke him ; 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 
My arms such eel+skins stuff’d; my face so thin, 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say, “ Look, where three-farthings 
goes,”* 


And, to his shape, were heir to all this’land, 
Would I might never stir from off this place, 
1’d give it every foot to have this face: 
I would not be sir Nob® in any case. 
Eli. I like thee well. Wilt thou forsake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 
I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 
Bast. Brother, take you my land, [’ll take my chance. 
Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year, 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and ’tis dear.— 
Madam, I’1l follow you unto the death. 
Eli. Nay, [ would have you go before me, thither. 
Bast. Our country manners give our betters way. 
K. John. What is thy name? 
Bast. Philip, my lege; so is my name begun ; 
Philip, good old sir Robert’s wife’s eldest son. 
K. John. From henceforth bear his name whose 
form thou bearest. 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great: 
{ Bast. kneels and rises.° 


7 
| Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet. 


Bast. Brother, by the mother’s side, give me your 
hand : 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land, 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got Sir Robert was away. 
Eli. The very spirit of Plantagenet !— 
I am thy grandame, Richard: call me so. 
Bast. Madam, by chance, but not by truth: what 
though ? 
Something about, a little from the right, 
In at the window, or else o’er the hatch: 


lWho dares not stir by day, must walk by night, 


And have is have, however men do catch. 


| Near or far off, well won 1s still well shot, 


And I am I, howe’er I was pegot. 

K. John. Go, Faulconbridge : 

desire ; 

A landless knight makes thee a landed ’squire.— 
Come, madam, and come, Richard: we must speed 
For France, for France, for it is more than need. 

Bast. Brother, adiew: good fortune come to thee, 
For thou wast got i’ the way of honesty. 

[Exeunt all but the Bastard.. 

of honour better than 1 was, 
But many, ah, many foot of land the worse. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady :— 
“Good den’, sir Richard.”—“ God-a-merey, fellow ;” 
And if his name be George, 17 call him Peter; 
For new-made honour doth forget men’s names : 
'T is too respective, and too sociable. 
For your diversion, now, your traveller, 


now hast thou thy 


A foot 


a new practice, onit. * Robert’s. ¢ A sil- 
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He and his tooth-pick' at my worship’s mess ; 
And when my knightly stomach is suffie’d, 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechize 
| My picked? man of countries :—‘‘ My dear sir,” 
Thus leaning on mine elbow I begin, 
“T shall beseech yow’—that is question now ; 
And then comes answer like an ABC-book :-— 
“O sir,” says answer, “at your best command ; 
At your employment; at your Service, sir :’?— 
“No, sir,” says question, “I, sweet sir, at yours :” 
And so, ere answer knows what question would, 
Saving in dialogue of compliment, 
And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 
The Pyreneans, and the river Po, 
It draws toward supper, in conclusion so. 
But this is worshipful society, 
And fits a mounting spirit, like myself ; 
For he is but a bastard to the time, 
That doth not smack of observation ; 
And so am J, whether I smack, or no; 
And not alone in habit and device, 
Exterior form, outward accoutrement, 
But from the inward motion to deliver 
Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth: 
Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn, 
For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising,.— 
| But who comes in such haste, in riding robes ? 
What woman-post is this ? hath she no husband, 
That will take pains to blow a horn before her ? 
| Enter Lady FaviconsrmcGe and James Gurney. 
O me! it is my mother—How no, good lady ! 
| What brings you here to court so hastily ? 
Lady F. Where is that slave, thy brother ? where is he, 
That holds in chase mine honour up and down ? 
Bast. My brother Robert? old sir Robert’s son? 
| Colbrand® the giant, that same mighty man? 
Is it Sir Robert’s son, that you seek so ? 
Lady F. Sir Robert’s son! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Sir Robert’s son: why scorn’st thou at sir Robert? 
| He is sir Robert’s son, and so art thou. 
Bast. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave awhile ? 
Gur. Good leave, good Philip. 
Bast. Philip ?*—sparrow !—James, 
There’s toys abroad: anon I’ll tell thee more. 
: [Exit Gurney. 


SCENE I.—France. Before the Walls of Angiers. 
Enter, on one side, the Archduke o 


Forces ; Lewis, Consrancr, ARTHUR, and Attendants. 


Lew. Before Angiers well met, brave Austria.— 
| Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

| By this brave duke came early to his grave: 

And, for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance® hither is he come, 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf ; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John: 


1 Not in general use in England, when the play was written. 
fited in the presence of King Athelstan. 4 An old 
Soliman and Persida, aplay of tne time. 


f Austria, and 
Forces ; on the other. Putte, Kine o France, and 
2 3 7 fo) 


2 Spruce, trim. 
name given to a sparrow. 
He is often alluded to by old writers. 


Madam, I was not old sir Robert’s son: 

Sir Robert might have cat his part in me 

Upon Good-Friday, and ne’er broke his fast. 

Sir Robert could do well: marry, to confess, 

Could not get me ;® sir Robert could not do it: 

We know his handy-work.—Therefore, good mother, 
To whom am I beholding for these limbs ? 

Sir Robert never holp'to make this leg. 

Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy brother, too, 
That for thine own gain shouldst defend mine honour? 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knaye ? 

Bast. Knight, knight, good mother, — Basiliseo-§ 

like. : ; 
What! I am dubb’d; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, mother, I am not sir Robert’s son; 


‘I have disclaim’d sir Robert, and my land: 
7} ? 


Legitimation, name, and all is gone. 
Then, good my mother let me know my father: 
Some proper man, I hope; who was it, mother ? 
Lady F. Hast thou denied thyself a Faulecnbridge ? 
Bast. As faithfully as I deny the devil, 
Lady F. King Richard Ceur-de-lion was thy father. 
By long and vehement suit I was sedue’d 
To make room for him in my husband’s bed.— 
Heaven! lay not my transgression to my charge, 
Thou’ art the issue of my dear offence, 
Which was so strongly urg’d, past my defence. 
Bast. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wish a better father, 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, 
And so doth yours ; your fault was not your folly: 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, 
Subjected tribute to commanding love, 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The aweless lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May easily win a woman’s, Ay, my mother, 
With all my heart I thank thee for my father. 
Who lives, and dares but say thou didst not well 
When I was got, I’ll send his soul to hell, 
Come, lady, I will show thee to my kin E 
And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin: 
Who says it was, he lies: I say, ’t was not. 
[Exeunt. 


Ped EF, 


Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Arth. God shall forgive you Ceur-de-lion’s death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing his right under your wings of war. 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstrained? love: 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 
Lew. A noble boy! Who would not do thee right ? 
Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hast-in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fae’d shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 


* The Danish giant. whom Guy of Warwick discom 
5 Could he get me: inf,e. 6A braggadocio character in 
7 Folio: That. 8 Importunity. 9 unstained: in f. e. 
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Even till that England, hedg’d in with the main, Their proud contempt that beats his peace to heaven. 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure K. Phi. Peace be to England, if that war return 
And confident from foreign purposes, From France to England, there to live in peace. | 
Even till that utmost corner of the west England we love; and, for that England’s sake, 
| Salute thee for her king: til then, fair boy, With burden of our armour here we sweat. 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. This toil of ours should be a work of thine ; 
| Const. O! take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks, | But thou from loving England art so far, 
| Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength, | That thou hast under-wrought her lawful kmg, 
To make a more requital to your love. Cut off the sequence of posterity, 
Aust. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their Outfaced infant state, and done a rape 
| swords Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
| In such a just and charitable war. Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s face : : 
K. Phi. Well then, to work. Our cannon shall be [Pointing to Arthur.* 
Against the brows of this resisting town :— [bent | These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, | This little abstract doth contain that large, 
| To eull the plots of best advantages. Whigh died in Geffrey, and the hand of time 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones, Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. | 
| Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood, That Geffrey was thy elder prother born, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. And this his son: England was Geffrey’s night, 
Const. Stay for an answer to your embassy, And this is Geffrey’s.* In the name of God, 
| Lest unadvis’d you stain your swords with blood. How comes it, then, that thou art call’d a king, | 
| My lord Chatillon may from England bring When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
| That right in peace which here we urge in war 5 Which owe the crown that thou o’ermasterest ? | 
‘And then we shall repent each drop of blood, K. John. From whom hast thou this great commis | 
| That hot rash haste so indiscreetly” shed. sion, France, 
Enter CHATILLON. To draw my answer from thy articles ? | 
K. Phi. A wonder, lady !—lo, upon thy wish, K. Phi. From that supernal Judge, that stirs good | 
| Our messenger, Chatillon, is arriv’d.— thoughts | 
| What England says, say briefly, gentle lord ; In any breast of strong authority, | 
| We coldly pause for thee: Chatillon, speak. To look into the blots and stains of right. | 
| Chat. ‘Then turn your forces from this paltry siege, | That Judge hath made me guardian to this boy ; 
| And stir them up against a mightier task. Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrong, 
| England, impatient of your just demands, And by whose help I mean to chastise it. | 
| Hath put himself in arms: the adverse winds, K. John. Alack/ thou dost usurp authority. 
| Whose leisure I have stay’d, have given him time K. Phi. Excuse: it is to beat usurping down. 
| To land his legions all as soon as I. Eli. Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France ? 
His marches are expedient? to this town ; Const. Let me make answer :—thy usurping son. 
| His forces strong, his soldiers confident. Eli. Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king, 
| With him along is come the mother-quecn, That thou may’st be a queen, and cheek the world! 
| As? Até stirring him to blood and strife : Const. My bed was ever to thy son as true, 
| With her hér niece, the lady Blanch of Spain ; As thine was to thy husband, and this boy | 
| With them a bastard of the kine’s deceased, Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
_ And all th’ unsettled humours of the land: Than thou and John, in manners being as like, | 
| Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, ‘As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
| With ladies’ faces, and fierce dragons’ spleens, My boy a bastard! By my soul, I think, | 
| Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, His father never was so true begot: | 
| Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. | 
| To make a hazard of new fortunes here. Eli. There ’s a good mother, boy, that blots thy father. 
| In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, Const. There’s a good grandam, boy, that would | 
| Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, blot thee. | 
| Did never float upon the swelling tide, Aust. Peace ! 
| To do offence and scath in Christendom. Bast. Hear the crier. 
| [Drums heard.) Aust. What the devil art thou? 
The interruption of their churlish drums Bast. One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 
Cuis off more circumstance ; they are at hand, An?a thay catch your hide and you alone. 
| To parley, or to fight ; therefore, prepare. You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
K. Phi. How much unlook’d for is this expedition! | Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 
_ Aust. By how much unexpected, by so much Ill smoke your skin-coat, and I catch you right: 
| We must awake endeavour for defence, Sirrah, look to’t; i? faith, I will, i’ faith. 
| For courage mounteth with oceasion : Blanch. O! well did he become that lion’s robe, 
| Let them be welcome, then; we are prepared. That did disrobe the lion of that robe. 
|. Enter King Joun, Evtvor, BLancy, the Bastard, Bast. It lies as sightly on the back of him, 
PremsBroke, and Forces. As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass.— 
| K. John. Peace be to France, if France in peace But, ass, 17} take that burden from your back, 
; permit Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack. 
| Our just and lineal entrance to our own: Aust. What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
| If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven ; With this abundance of superfluous breath ? 
| Whiles we, God’s wrathful agent, do correct K. Phi. Lewis, determine what we shall do straight ° 


| 
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Lew. Women and fools, break off your conference.— 
King John, this is the very sum of all: 
England, and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee. 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms? 
K. John. My life as soon : I do det'y thee, France— 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand, 
And out of my dear love I’ll give thee more, 
Than e’er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 
Ele. Come to thy grandam, child. 
Const. Do, child, go to it’ grandam, child: 
Give grandam kingdom, and it’ grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There ’s a good grandam. 
Arth. Good my mother, peace ! 
{ would that I were low laid in my grave: [Weeping.! 
Tam not worth this coil that’s made for me. 
Eli. His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 
Const. Now shame upon you, whe’r she does, or no! 
His grandam’s wrongs, and not his mother’s shames, 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee : 
Ay, with these erystal beads shall heaven be brib’d 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 
Eli. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth! 
Const. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth ! 
Call not me slanderer : thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
Of this oppressed boy,? thy eld’st son’s son, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee: 
Thy sins are visited on this poor child; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 
K. John. Bedlam, have done. 
Const. I have but this to say — 
That he is not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her, the plague 
On this removed issue, plagu’d for her, 
And with her plague her sin: his injury 
Her injury the beadle to her sin, 
All punish’d in iMe person of this child, 
And all for her, a plague upon her! 
Eli. Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 
Const. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked will; 
A woman’s will: a canker’d grandam’s will ! 
K. Pht. Peace, lady! pause, or be more temperate. 
It ill beseems this presence, to ery aim? 
To these ill-tuned repetitions.— 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers: let us hear them speak, 
Whose title they admit, Arthur’s or John’s. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Citizens upon the*walls. 
Cit. Who is it, that hath warn’d* us to the walls? 
K. Phi. ’T is France, for England. 

K. John. England, for itself. 
You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects,— 
K. Pht. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur’s subjects, 
Our trumpet call’d you to this gentle parle. 
K. John. For our advantage ; therefore, hear us first.— 
These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town, 
Have hither mareh’d to your endamagement: 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath, 
And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation ’gainst your walls: 


1 Not in f. e. 
8 9 Not in f. 6. 


All preparation for a bloody siege, 

And merciless proceeding by these French, 

Come ’fore® your city’s eyes, your winking gates; 
And, but for our approach, those sleeping stones, 
That as a waist do girdle you about, 

By the’compulsion of their ordnance , 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited, and wide havoc made 

For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, your lawful king, 

Who painfully, with much expedient march, 
Have brought a countercheck before your gates, 
To save unscratch’d your city’s threaten’d cheeks, 
Behold, the French amaz’d vouchsafe a parle ; 
And now, instead of bullets wrapp’d in fire, 

To make a shaking fever in your walls, 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke, 
To make a faithless error in your ears: 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 

And let us in, your king; whose labour’d spirits, 
Forwearied in this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

K, Phi. When I have said, make answer to us both 
Lo! in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vow’d upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet, 

Son to the elder brother of this man, 

And king o’er him, and all that he enjoys. 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 

In warlike march these greens before your town; 
Being no farther enemy to you, 

Than the constraint of hospitable zeal, 

In the relief of this oppressed child, 

Religiously provokes. Be pleased, then, 

To pay that duty which you truly owe, 

To him that owes’ it, namely, this young prince; 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 

Save in aspect, have all offence seal’d up: 

Our cannon’s malice vainly shall be spent 
Against th’ invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 

And with a blessed and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack’d swords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 
We will bear home that lusty blood again, 
Which here we came to spout against your town, 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 
3ut if you fondly pass our proffer’d offer, 

*T is not the roundure’ of your old-fae’d walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war, 
Though all these English, and their discipline. 
Were harbour’d in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us; shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we have challeng’d it, 

Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 

And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

Cit. In brief, we are the king of England’s subjects: 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let me in, 

Cit. That can we not: but he that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal: till that time, 

Have wewramm’d up our gates against the world. 

K. John. Doth not the crown of England prove the 
And, if not that, I bring you witnesses, [king ? 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England’s breed, — 

Bast. Bastards, and else. [ Aside. 

K. John. To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as those,— 

Bast. Some bastards, too. [ Aside.? 

K. Phi. Stand in his face to contradict his claim. 
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Cit. Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We for the worthiest hold the right from both. 

K. John. Then God forgive the sins of all those souls, 
That to their everlasting residence 
Before the dew of evening fall shall fleet, 

In dreadful trial of our kingdom’s king! 
K. Phi. Amen, Amen.—Mount, chevalicrs ! to arms i 
Bast. St. George, that swing’d the dragon, and e’er 
since, 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door, 
Teach us some fence! [To Ausrria.] Sirrah, were I 
at home, 
At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 
I would set an‘ox-head to your lion’s hide, 
And make a monster ot you. 

Aust. Peace! no more. 

Bast. O! tremble, for you hear the lion roar. 

K. John. Up higher to the plain; where we Il set 

forth 
In best appointment all our regiments. 
Bast. Speed, then, to take advantage of the field. 
K. Phi. It shall be so;—[To Lewis.] and at the 
other hill 
Command the rest to stand —God and our right ! 
[Exeunt. 
SCENE Ii.—The Same. 
Alarums and Excursions ; then a Retreat... Enter a 
French Herald, with trumpets, to the gates. 

F. Her. You men of Angiers, open wide your gates, 

And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in. 
Who by the hand of France this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother, 
Whose sons lie seatter’d on the bleeding ground : 
Many a widow’s husband grovelling hes, 

Coldly embracing the diseolour’d earth, 

And victory, with little loss, doth play 

Upon the dancing banners of the French, 

Who are at hand, triumphantly display’d, 

To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 

Arthur of Bretagne, England’s king, and yours. 
Enter an English Herald, with trumpets. 

E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells: 
King John, your king and England’s, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day. i 
Their armours, that mareh’d hence so silver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood. 

There stuck no plume in any English crest, 

That is remov’d by any staff of France: 

Our colours do return in those same hands, 

That did display them when we first mareh’d forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 

Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 

Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes. 

Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

Cit} Heralds, from off our towers we might behold, 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies ; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured ; 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answel'd blows; 

Strength match’d with strength, and power confronted 

power : 

Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 

One must prove greatest : while they weigh so even, 

We hold our town for neither, yet for both. 

Enter, at one side, King Joun, with his power, ELINOR, 
3rancut, and the Bastard ; at the other, King Puiu, 

Lewis, Austria, and forces. 


1 The folio gives this and ‘he other speeches with the prefix Cvt. to Tiupert. 2 Fr. escrowilles, scabs. 3 The mutineers or factions during 


the sieze by Titus. 


K. John. France, hast thou yet more blood to cast 
away ? 

Say, shall the current of our right roam on ? 

Whose passage, vex’d with thy impediment, 

Shall leave his native channel, and o’er-swell 

With course disturb’d even thy confining shores, 

Unless thou let his silver waters keep 

A peaceful progress to the ocean. [blood, 
K. Phi. England, thou hast not sav’d one drop of 

In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 

Rather, lost more : and by this hand I swear, 

That sways the earth this climate overlooks, 

Before we will lay down our just-borne arms, 

Well put thee down, ’gainst whom these arms we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the-dead, 

Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war's loss, 

With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

_ Bast. Ha! majesty, how high thy glory towers, 

When the rich blood of kings is set on fire. 

O! now doth death line his dead chaps with steel ; 

The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs 5 

And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men, 

In undetermin’d differences of kings.— 

Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry, havock, kings ! back to the stained field, 

You equal potent, firey-kindled spirits i 

Then let confusion of one part confirm 

The other’s peace; till then, blows, blood, and death ! 
K. John. Whose party do the townsmen yet admit ? 
K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for England who’s your 

king ? 

Cit. The king of England, when we know the king. 
K. Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up his right. 
K. John. In us, that are our own great deputy, 

And bear procession of our person here ; 

Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 
Cit. A greater power than we denies all this ; 

And. till it be undoubted, we do lock 

Our former seruple in our strong-barr’d gates, 

Kings of our fear ; until our fear, resolv’d, 

Be by some certain king purg’d and depos’d. 


ed 


Bast. By heaven, these scroyles* pf Angiers flout 
you, kings, 
And stand securely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul’d by me: 
Do like the mutines? of Jerusalem, 
Be friends awhile, and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town. 
3y east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charg’d to the mouths, 
Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl’d down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous eity : 
17d play incessantly upon these jades, 
Even till unfenced desolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
That done, dissever your united strengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again : 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point ; 
Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion, 
To whom in favour she shall give the day, 
And kiss him with a glorious victory. ’ 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 
Smacks it not something of the policy ? 
K. John. Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, 
I like it well —France, shall we knit our powers, 
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And lay this Angiers even with the ground, 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it ? 

Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, against these saucy walls ; 

And when that we have dash’d them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other, and pell-mell, 

Make work upon ourselves for heaven, or hell. 

K. Phi. Let it be so—Say, where will you assault. 

K. John. We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city’s bosom. 

Aust. I from the north. 

K. Phi. Our thunder from the south, 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast. O, prudent discipline ! ! From north to south, 
Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth. 

[ Aside. 
I'll stir them to it—Come, away, away ! 

Cit. Hear us, great kings: vouchsafe a while to stay, 
And I shall show you peace, and fair-fae’d league ; 
Win you this city without stroke, or wound ; » 
Reseue those breathing lives to die in beds,’ 

That here come sacrifices for the field. 
Persever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K. John. Speak on, with favour: we are bent to hear. 

Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch, 
Ts niece! to England : look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid. 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 
Is the youn® Dauphin every way complete : 
If not complete of,? say, he is not she ; 
And she again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not, that she is not he: 
He is the half part of a blessed man, 
Left to be finished by such a* she ; 
And she a fair divided excellence, 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 
QO! two such silver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in; 
And two such shores to two such streams made one, 
Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings, 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery can 
To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match, 
With swifter spleen than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 
And give you entrance; but, without this match, 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion: no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, * 
As we to keep this city. 
Bast. Here’s a stay, 
That shakes the rotten-earcase of old death 
Out of his rags !.“ Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and seas ; 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs. 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 
He speaks plain cannon-fire, and smoke, and bounce ; 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue : 
Our ears are eudgell’d ; not a word of his, 


l near: inf.e. 2 Complete in the qualities. Jas: infie. 


But buffets better than a fist of France. 
Zounds! I was never so bethump’d with words, 
Since [ first eall’d my brother’s father dad. 
Eli. Son, list to this conjunction; make this match ; 
Give with our niece a dowry large ‘enough, 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur’d assurance to the crown, 
That yond’ green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; : 
Mark, how they whisper : urge them while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition, 
Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 


| Cool and congeal again to what it was. 


Cit. Why answer not the double majesties 

This friendly treaty of our threaten’d town ? 

K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath been forward 
first 

To speak unto this city: what say you ? 

K. John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely son, 

Can in this book of beauty read, I love, 

Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 

For Anjou, and fair T ouraine, Maine, Poictiers, 

And all that we upon this side the sea, 

(Except this city now by us besieg’d) 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed, and make her rich 

In titles, honours, and promotions, 

As she in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. [face. 
K. Phi. What say’st thou, boy ? look in the lady’s 
Lew. 1 do, my lord ; and in her eye I find 

A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 

The shadow of myself form’d in her eye, 

Which. being but the shadow of your son, 

Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow. 

I do protest, I’ve never lov’d myself, 

Till now infixed I behold myself 

Drawn in the flattering table of her eye. 

[ Whispers with BLANCH. 
Bast. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye, 
Hang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow, 
And quarter’d in ae heart, he doth espy 
Himself love’s traitor: this is pity now, 

That hang’d, and drawn, and quarter’d, there should be, 

In such a love, so vile a lout as he. 

Blanch. My uncle’s will in this respect is mine :y 

If he see aught in you, that makes him lke, 

That any thing he'sees, which moves his liking, 

I can with ease translate it to my will ; 

Or if you will, to speak more properly, 

I will enforce it easily to my love. 

Farther I will not flatter you, my lord, 

That all I see in you is worthy love, 

Than this,—that nothing do I see in you, 

Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your 

judge, 

That I can find should merit any hate. 

K. John. What say these young ones? What say 
you, my niece ? 
Blanch. That she is bound in honour still to do 

What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 

K. John. Speak then, prince Dauphin: ean you love 
this lady ? 
Lew. Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love, 

For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Then do I give Volquessen, Touraine, Maine, 

Poictiers, and Anjou, “these five provinces, 
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Witb her to thee; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.— 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas’d withal, 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 
K. Phi. Tt likes us well—yYoung princes, close 
your hands. [They join hands." 
Aust. And your lips too; for, I am well-assur’d, 
That I did so, when I was first assur’d?. 
K. Phi. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
For at saint Mary’s chapel presently 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz’d.— 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop ? 
I know, she is not; for this match, made up, 
Her presence would have interrupted much. 
Where is she and her son? tell me, who knows. 
Lew. She is sad and passionate at your highness’ tent. 
K. Phi. And, by my faith, this league, that we have 
Will give her sadness very little cure.— [made, 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow’d lady? In her right we came, 
Which we, God knows, have turn’d another way, 
To our own vantage. 
K. John. We will heal up all; 
For we ’ll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond, and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of —Call the lady Constance: 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity.—I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so, 
That we shall stop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, 
To this unlook’d for, unprepared pomp. 
[Exeunt all but the Bastard —The Citizens retire 
from the walls. 
Bast. Mad world ! mad kings! mad composition ! 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. The French King’s Tent. 
Enter Constance, ARTHUR, and SaLisBuRy. 
Const. Gone to be married? gone to swear a peace? 
False blood to false blood jom’d! Gone to be friends ? 
Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch those provinces? 
It is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard : 
Be well advis’d, tell o’er thy tale again: 
It cannot be; thou dost but say ’t is so. 
I trust, I may not trust thee, for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man: 
I have a king’s oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish’d for thus frighting me, 
For I am sick, and eapable of fears ; 
Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears : 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears ; 
And though thou now confess, thou didst but jest, 
With my vex’d spirits, I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 
Why dost thoa look so sadly on my son? 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds ? 
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John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part ; 
And France, whose armour conscience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 

As God’s own soldier, rounded® in the ear 

With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil, 
That broker that still breaks the pate of faith, 

That daily break-vow, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids,— 
Who having no external thing to lose 

But the word maid,—cheats the poor maid of that ; 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity ,— 
Commodity, the bias of the world ; 

The world, who of itself is poised well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 
This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 
And this same bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Clapp’d*on, the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aim‘, 
From a resolv’d and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. 

And why rail I on this commodity : 

But for because he hath not woo’d me yet: 

Not that I have no® power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would salute my palm; 
But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say, there is no sin, but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

|To say, there is no vice but beggary. 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, » 
Gain, be my lord, for I will worship thee. 


[ Exit, 


Ii. 


Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then speak again ; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 
Sal. As true, as, I believe, you think them false, 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 
Const. O! if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die; 
And let belief and life encounter so, 
As doth the fury of two desperate men, 
Which in the very meeting fall, and die.-— 
Lewis marry: Blanch! O, boy ! then where art thou ? 
France friend with England! what becomes of me ?— 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy sight : 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 
Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 
Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 
Arth. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 
Const. If thou, that bidd’st me be content, wert 
grim, 
Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
Full of unpleasing blots, unsightly* stains, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
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For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great: 
Of nature’s gifts thou may’st with lihes boast, 
And with the half-blown rose. But fortune, O! 
She is corrupted, chang’d, and won from thee: 
Sh’ adultexates hourly with thine uncle John ; 
And with her golden hand hath. pluck’d on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty, 

And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John ; 
That strumpet fortune, that usurping John !— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn? 
Envenom him with words, or get thee gone, 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone 

Am bound to under-bear. 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, 
I may not go without yon to the kings. 

Const. Thou may’st, thou shalt: I will not go with 

thee. 
I will instruet my sorrows to be proud, 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stoop. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief’s so great, 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrows sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

[She sits on the ground. 
Enter King Joun, King Puiu, Lewis, Buancn, 
Exinor, Bastard, Austria, and Attendants. 

K. Phi. ’T is true, fair daughter; and this blessed 
Ever in France shall be kept festival: [day, 
To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist, 
Turning, with splendour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly course, that brings this day about, 
Shall never see it but a holyday. 

Const. A wicked day, and not a holy day! [Resing. 
What hath this day deserv’d ? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letters should be set, 

Among the high tides, in the calendar ? 

Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 

Or if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burdens may not fall this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross’d : 
But on! this day, let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made ; 
This day all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day. 

Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty ? 

Const. You have beguil’d me with a counterfeit, 
Resembling majesty, which, being teuch’d and tried, 
Proves valueless. You are forsworn, forsworn ; 

You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours: 
The grappling vigour, and rough frown of war, 
Is cold in amity and faint in* peace. 

And our oppréssion hath made up this league.— 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur’d kings ! 
A widow cries: be husband to me, heavens ! 
Let not the hoursof this ungodly day 

Wear out thé day in peace; but, ere sunset, 
Set armed discord ’twixt these perjur’d kings ! 
Hear me! O, hear me! 


1 Except on. * painted: inf.e. Shim: inf. e. 
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Aust. Lady Constance, peace! 
Const. War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war. 

O, Lymoges! O, Austria ! thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil: thou slave, thou wretch, thou 

coward ; 

Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 

Thou eyer’strong upon the stronger side ! 

Thou fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 

But when her humorous ladyship is by 

To teach thee safety! thou art perjur’d too, 

And sooth’st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, and stamp, and swear, 

Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave, 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 

Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 

Upon thy: stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 

And hang a ealf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aust. O, that.a man should speak those words to me ! 
Bast. And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aust. Thou dar’st not say so, villain, for thy life. 
Bast. And hang a eali’s-skin on those reereant limbs. 
K. John. We like not this > thou dost forget thyself. 

Enter PANDULPH. 

K. Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 
Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven. 

To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 

1 Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 

And from Pope Innocent the legate here, 

Do in his name religiously demand, 

Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce, 

Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 

Of Canterbury, from that holy see? 

This, in our ’foresaid holy father’s name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
K. John. What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king? 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 

So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 

Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England, 

Add thus much more,—that no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 

But as we under heaven are supreme head, 

So, under heaven,’ that great supremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 

Without th’ assistance of a mortal hand. 

So tell the pope; all reverence set apart 

To him, and his usurp’d authority. 
K. Phi. Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 
K. John. Though you, and all the kings of Christen- 

dom, 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 

Dreading the curse that money may buy out, 

And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 

Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 

Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself ; 

Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led, 

This juggling witcheraft with revenue cherish, 

Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 

Against the pope, and count his friends my foes. 
Pand. Then, by the lawful’ power that I have, 

Thou shalt stand curs’d, and excommunicate : 

And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 

From his allegiance to an heretic ; 

And meritorious shall that hand be eall’d, 

Canonized, and worshipp’d as a saint, 
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That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 
Const. O! lawful let it be, 
That I have room with Rome to curse awhile. 
Good father Cardinal, cry thou amen 
To my keen curses; for without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 
Pand. There’s law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 
Const. And for mine too: when law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong. 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here, 
For he that holds his kingdom holds the law: 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse ? 
Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretie, 
And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 
El. Look’st thou pale, France? do not let go thy 
hand. 
Const. Look to that, devil, lest that Francé repent, 
And by disjoining hands hell lose a soul. 
Aust, King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 
Bast. And hang a calf’s-skin on his recreant limbs. 
Aust. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because— 
Bast. Your breeches best may carry them. 
K. John. Philip, what say’st thou to the cardinal ? 
Const. What should he say, but as the cardinal ? 
Lew. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is purchase of a’ heavy curse from Rome, 
Or the light loss of England for a friend: 
Forego the easier. 
Blanch. That’s the curse of Rome. 
Const. O Lewis, stand fast! the devil tempts thee 
here, 
In likeness of a new uptrimmed! hride. 
Blanch. The lady Constance speaks not from her faith, 
But from her need. 
Const. O! if thou grant my need, 
Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
That need must needs infer this principle, 
That faith would live again by death of need : 
O! then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up ; 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 
K. John. The king is mov’d, and answers not to this. 
Const. 0! be remov’d from him, and answer well. 
Aust, Do so, king Philip: hang no more in doubt. 
Bast. Hang nothing but a ealf’s-skin, most sweet lout. 
K. Phi. | am perplex’d, and know not what to say. 
Pand. What canst thou say, but will perplex thee 
more, 
[f thou stand excommunicate, and eurs’d? 
K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my person yours, 
And tell me how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit, 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link’d together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows ; 
‘The latest breath that gave the sound of words, 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves ; 
And even before this truce, but new before, 
No longer than we well’ could wash our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 
Heaven knows, they were besmear’d and overstain’d 
With slaughter’s pencil; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings: 
And shall these hands, so lately purg’d of blood, 


So newly join’d in love, so strong in both, 
Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet ? 
Play fast and loose with faith? so jest with heaven, 
Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm ; 

Unswear faith sworn; and on the marriage bed : 

Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 

Of true sincerity? O! holy sir, 

My reverend father, let 1t not be so: 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 

Some gentle order, and then we shall be bless’d 

To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, order orderless, 

Save what is opposite to England’s love. 

Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church, 

Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 

A mother’s curse, on her revolting son. 

France, thou may’st hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A caged? lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 
K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 
Pand. So mak’st thou faith an enemy to faith ; 

And, like a civil war, set’st oath to oath, 

Thy tongue against thy tongue. O! let thy vow 

First made to heaven, first be to heaven perform/’d ; 

That is, to be the ehampion of our church. 

What since thou swor’st is sworn against thyself, 

And may not be performed by thyself: 

For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss, 

Is not amiss when it is truly done; 

And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 

The truth is then most done not doing it. 

The better act of purposes mistook 

Is to mistake again: though indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 

And falsehood falsehood cures ; as fire cools fire 

Within the scorched veins of one new burn’d. 

It is religion that doth make vows kept, 

But thou hast sworn against religion, 

By what thou swear’st, against the thing thou swear’st, 

And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth, 

Against an oath: the truth, thou art unsure 

To swear, swears only not to be forsworn ; 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear? 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn ; 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear, 

Therefore, thy later vows, against thy first, 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself ; - 

And better conquest never canst thou make, 

Than arm thy constant and thy nobler paris 

Against these giddy loose suggestions: 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchsafe them ; but, if not, then know, 

The peril of our curses lights on thee, 

So heavy, as thowshalt not shake them off, 

But in despair die under their black weight. 

Aust, Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 
Bast. Will ’t not be? 

Will not a calf’s-skin stop that mouth of thine ? 
Lew. Father, to arms ! 

Blanch. Upon thy wedding day? 

Against the blood that thou hast married ? 

What! shall our feast be kept with slaughter’d men? 

Shall braying trumpets, and loud chuglish drums, 

Clamours of hell, be measures to ou pomp ? 

O husband, hear me!—ah, alack! how*"hew 

Is husband in my mouth !+-even for that name, 


1 untrimmed : in f.e.; which Dyce defines, virgin. cased: inf.e. Dyce suggests chafed. 
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Which till this time my tongue did never pronounce, 


Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms [ Kneeling." 
Against mine uncle. 
Const. O! upon my knee, [Kneeling* 


Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. a 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love. What motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 

Const. That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 
His honour. O! thine honour, Lewis, thine honour. 

Lew. I muse, your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 

Pand. 1 will denounce a curse upon his head. 

K. Phi. Thou shalt not need—England, Ill fall 

Const. O, fair return of banish’d majesty ! [from thee. 

Eli. O. foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

K. John. France, thou shalt rue this hour within 

this hour. 

Bast. Old Time the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time, 
Is it as he will? well then, France shall rue. 

Blanch. The sun’s o’ercast with blood: fair day, 
Which is the side that I must go withal ? [adieu ! 
I am with both: each army hath a hand, 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder, and dismember me. 
Husband, I'cannot pray that thou may’st win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may’st lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive ; 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss, before the match be play’d. 

Lew. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune liés. 

Blanch. 'Vhere where my fortune lives, there my life 

dies. 

K. John. Cousin, go draw our puissance together — 

| Exit Bastard. 
France, I am burn’d up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition, 
‘That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and dearest-valu’d blood of France. 

K. Phi. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou shalt 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire. [turn 
Look to thyself: thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he that threats ——To arms 

let’s hie! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. Plains neay Angiers. 


Alarums, Excursions. Enter the Bastard with 
Avsrria’s Head. 

Bast. Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot ; 
Some fiery? devil hovers in the sky, 
And pours down mischief. Austria’s head, lie there, 
While Philip breathes. 

Mater King Joun, ArtHuR, and HuBERt. 

K. John. Hubert, keep this boy —Philip, make up: 
My mother is assailed in our tent, 
And ta’en, I fear. 

Bast. My lord, I rescued her; 
Her highness is in safety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IJI.—The Same. 

Alarums ; Excursions ; Retreat. _ Enter King Joun, 
Exznor, Artuur, the Bastard, Husert, and Lords. 
K: John. So shall it.be; your grace shall stay 

behind, [To Exrnor. 
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So strongly guarded.—Cousin, look not sad: 
[To ArTHUR. 
Thy grandam loves thee, and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father -was. 
Arth. O! this will make my mother die with grief. 
K. John. Cousin, [To the Bastard.] away for Eng- 
land: haste before ; 
And ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding ‘abbots; theirt imprison’d angels 
Set at liberty: the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon: 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 
Bast. Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
I leave your highness.—Grandam, I will pray 
(If ever I remember to be holy,) 
For your fair safety: so I kiss your hand. 
Eli. Farewell, gentle cousin. 
K. John. Coz, farewell. [Exit Bastard, 
Eli. Come hither, little kinsman; hark, a word. 
[She talks apart with ARTHUR.* 
K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O! my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much: within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. [ had a thing to say,— 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 
Hub. 1 am much bounden to your majesty. [yet ; 
K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say sv 
But thou shalt have: and creep time ne’er so slow, 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say,—but let it go. 
The sun is in the heaven, and the prond day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 
To give me audience :—if the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on into the drowsy ear® of night: 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, : 
Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy, thick, 
(Which, else, runs tingling’ up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A passion hateful to my purposes, ) 
Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words, 
Then, in despite of the® broad? watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 
But ah! I will not:—yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov’st me well. 
Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 


| Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 


By heaven, I would do it. 
K. John. Do not I know, thou wouldst ? 
Good Hubert! Hubert—Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yond’ young boy: 171) tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 


12Notinfie. 2airy:inf.e. This word notinf.e. 5 She takes ARTHUR aside: inf.e. Srace:inf.e. ‘tickling: infle 
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Hub. And I'll keep him so, 
That he shall not offend your majesty. 


K. John. Death. 

Aub. My lord? 

K. John. A grave. 

Hub. He shall not live. 
K. John. Enough. 


I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, Ill not say what I intend for thee: 
Remember. —Madam, we te you well: 
Ill send those powers o’er to your majesty. 
Eli. My blessing go with thee ! 
K. John. For England, cousin: go. 
Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty.—On towards Calais, ho! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. The French King’s Tent. 
Enter King Puitip, Lewis, PanpuLPH, and Attendants. 


K. Phi. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of convented? sail 
Is seatter’d, and disjoin’d from fellowship. 

Pand. Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well. 

K. Phi. What can go well, when we have run so ill? 
Are we not beaten? Is not Angiers lost ? 

Arthur ta’en prisoner? divers dear friends slain? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O’erbearing interruption, spite of Fr ance! ? 

Lew. What he hath w on, that hath he fortified: 

So hot a speed with such advice dispos’d, 

Such temperate order in so fierce a cause, 

Doth want example. Who hath read, or “heard, 
Of any kindred action like to this ? 

K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had this praise, 

So we could find some pattern of our shame. 
Enter Constance. 

Look, who comes,here? a grave unto a soul ; 

Holding th’ eternal spirit, against her will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath — 

I pr’ythee, lady, go away with me. 

Const. Lo now; now see the issue of your peace! 

K. Phi. Patience, good lady: comfort, gentle Con- 

stance. 

Const. No, I defy all counsel, all redress, 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death.—O, amiable lov ely death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise from forth the couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty ‘brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household. WOrms ; 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself : 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou smil’st, 
And 1} USS thee as thy wife! Misery’s love, 

O, come to me! 

K. Phi. O, fair affliction, peace ! 

Const. No, no, I will not. having breath to ery.— 
O! that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth ; 
Then with what? passion I would shake the world, 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady! s feeble voice, 

Which scorns a widow’s* invocation. 
Pand. Lady, you uiter madness, and not sorrow. 
Const. Thou art not holy to belie me so. 

J am not mad: this hair I tear, is mine ; 

My name is Constance; I was Geffrey’ 8 wife ; 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost! 

I am not mad:—I would to heaven. I were ; 


lconvicted: inf.e. 2a: inf.e. 3%modern: inf.e. 


For then, ’t is like I should forget myself: 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget !— 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 
And thou shalt be eanoniz’d, cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 
My reasonable part produces reason 

How I may be dehiver’d of these woes, 


_| And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 


If I were mad, I should forget my son, 
Or madly think a babe of clouts were he. 
f am not mad: too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 
K. Phi. Bind up those tresses. O! what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief ; 
Like true, inseparable, faithful lovers, 
Sticking together in calamity. 
Const: To England, if you will. 
K. Phi. Bind up your hairs. 
Const. Yes, that I will: and wherefore will I do it? 
I tore them from their bonds, and cried aloud, 
“OQ, that these hands could so redeem my son, 
As they have given these hairs their liberty !” 
But now, I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner.— 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first mate child, 
To hint that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature born. 


But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase thé native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 
As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 
And so he’ll die; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court. of heaven, 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pand. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
Const. He talks to me, that never had a son. 
K. Phi. You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 
Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form: 
Then, have [ reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do.— 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 
[Tearing her hair. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure ! 
« K. Pha. 


[ Exit. 
I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her. 
[ Exit. 
Lew. There’s nothing in this world can make me 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, [Joy: 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; 
And bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweet world’s taste, 
That it yields nought, but shame, and bitterness. 
Pand. Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest: evils that take leave, 


4 Not in f. e. 
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On their departure most of all show evil. 

What have you lost by losing of this day ? 
Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 
Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 

No, no: when fortune means to men most good, 

She looks tfpon them with a threatening eye. 

'T is strange, to think how much king John hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won. 

Are not you griev’d that Arthur is his prisoner ? 
Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 

Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit ; 

For even the breath of what I mean to speak 

Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 

Out of the path which shall directly lead 

Thy foot. to England’s throne ; and therefore mark. 

John hath seiz’d Arthur; and it cannot be, 

That whiles warm life plays in that infant’s veins, 

The misplac’d John should entertain one hour, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. 

A seeptre, snatch’d with an unruly hand, 

Must be as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d ; 

And he, that stands upon a slippery place, 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 

That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall ; 

So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lew. But what shall I gain by young Arthur’s fall? 
Pand. You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
Lew. And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 
Pand. How green you are, and fresh in this old 
world ! 

John lays you plots; the times conspire with you, 

For he that steeps his safety in true blood 

Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 
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This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal, 
That none so small advantage shall step forth 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it 
No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No seape! of nature, no distemper’d day, 
No common wind, no customed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Lew. May be, he will not touch young Arthur’s life, 
But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 
Pand. 0! sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies; and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him, 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change ; 
And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John. 
Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot: 
And, O! what better matter breeds for you, 
Than I have nam’d.—The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England ransacking the church, 
Offending charity: if but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English to their side ; 
Or as a little snow, tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. O, noble Dauphin ! 
Go with me to the king. ’T is wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their discontent. 
Now that their souls are topfull of offence, 
For England go; I will whet on the king. 
Lew. Strong reasons make strong actions@Let us go: 
If you say, ay, the king will not say, no. [Exeunt. | 


ACT 


SCENE Il.—Northampton. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Hupert and two Attendants. 


Hub. Heat me these irons hot; and, look thou stand 
Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair: be heedful. Hence, and watch. 
1 Attend.1 hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 
Hub. Uncleanly scruples: fear not you: look to t— 
[Exeunt Attendants. 
Young lad, come forth ; 1 have to say with you. 
Enter ARTHUR. 
Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 
Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince,) as may be.—You are sad. 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
Agth or 
Methinks. no body should be sad but I: 
Yet, | remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey’s son? 


Mercy on me! 


1 scope: inf. e. 


LN. 


No, indeed, is + not; and I would to heaven, 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 
Hub. [ Aside.] If 1 talkto him, with‘his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead: 
Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. 
Arth. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day. 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you: 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 
Hub. [Aside.] His words do take possession of my 
bosom.— 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper.] 
[ Aside.]| How now, foolish rheum ! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door? 
I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears.— 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 
Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 
Hub. Young boy, I must. 


Arth. And will you? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart? When your head did 
but ache, 


I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again: 

And with my hand at midnight held your head, 
And, like the watchful *ninutes to the hour, 
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Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief ? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning: do, anif you will. 
If heaven be pleas’d that you will use me ill, 
Why, then you must.—Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall 
So much as frown on you? 
Hub. [ have sworn to do it, 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 
Arth. Ah! none but in this iron age would do it. 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes would drink my tears, 
And quench this' fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine innocence : 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer’d iron ? 
An if an angel should have come to me, 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ’d him ; no tongue but Hubert’s. 
Hub. Come forth. [ Stamps. 
Re-enter Attendants, with Cord, Irons, &. 
Do as I bid you do. 
Arth, O! save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 
Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 
[Taking it? 
Arth. Alas! what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 
I will notstruggle; I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound. 
Nay, hear me, Hubert: drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
T will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly. 
Thrust but these men away, and Ill forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 
Hub. Go, stand within: let me alone with him. 
1 Attend. I amv best pleas’d to be from such a deed. 
[Exeunt Attendants. 
Arth. Alas! I then have chid away my friend : 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart,— 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 
Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 
Arth, Is there no remedy ? 
Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 
Arth, O heaven !—that there were but a mote in 
yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs scem horrible, 
Hub. Is this your promise? go to; hold your tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert : 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes. O! spare mine eyes; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you. 
Lo! by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me, 
Hub. can heat it, boy. 
Arth. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us’d 


1 So the folio; most eds. read: his. 2Notinf.e, 3% Excite. 


In undeserv’d extremes: see else yourself ; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes om his head. 
Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre® him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That merey, whieh fierce fire, and iron, extend, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 
Hub. Well, see to live; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasures that thine uncle owes: 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 
Arth. O! now you look like Hubert: all this while 
You were disguised. 
FRub. Peace! no more. Adieu. 
Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports ; 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 
That Hubert for the wealth of all the world 
Will not offend thee. 
Arth. O heaven !—I thank you, Hubert. 
Hub. Silence! no more. Go closely in with me ; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room of State in the 
Palace. 
Enter King Joun, crowned ; PemBrox, SALISBURY, 
i and other Lords. The King takes his State. 
K. John. Here onee again we sit, once again crown’d, 
And look’d upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 
Pem. This once again, but that your highness pleas’d, 
Was once superfluous: you were crown’d before, 
And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off ; 
The faiths of men ne’er stained with revolt ; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land, 
With any long’d-for change, or better state. 
Sal. Therefore, to be possess’d with double pomp, 
To guard‘ a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 
Pem. But that your royal pleasure must ‘be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told, 
And in the last repeating troublesome, 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 
Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured ; 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch 
Startles and frights consideration, 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 
For putting on so new a fashion’d robe. 
Pem. When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness ; 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse : 


about, 


| As patches, set upon a little breach, 


Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 
Than did the fault before it was so patch’d. 
Sal. To this effect, before you were tiew-crown’d, 


4 Ornament. 
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We breath’d our counsel ; but it pleas’d your highness' K. John. They burn in indignation. I repent: 


To overbear it, and we are all well-pleas’d ; 
Since all and every part of what we would, 
Doth make a stand at what your highness will. 
K. John. Some reasons of this double coronation 
[ have possess’d you with, and think them. strong ; 
And more, more strong, thus lessening my fear, 
I shall indue you with: mean time, but ask 
What you would have reform’d that is not well, 
And well shall you pereeive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 
Pem. Then I, as one that am the tongue of these, 
To sound the purposes of all their hearts, 
Both for myself and them, but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself and they 
Bend their best studies, heartily request 
Th’ enfranchisement of Arthur; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument :— 
If what in rest you have, in right you hold, 
Why should? your fears, which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong, then? move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise !— 
That the time’s enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 
That you have bid us ask his liberty ; 
Which for otr goods we do no farther ask, 
Than whereupon our weal, on yours depending, 
Counts it your weal he have his liberty. 
K. John. Let it be so: I do commit his youth 
Enter HUBERT. 
To your direction Hubert, what news with you? 


[Husert talks apart with the King. 


Pem. This is the man should do the bloody deed: 
He show’d his warrant to a friend of mine. 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye: that close aspect of his 
Doth show the mood of a much-troubled breast ; 
And I do fearfully believe ’t is done, 
What we so fear’d he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpose and his conscience, 
Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles set: 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pem. And when it breaks, I fear, will issue thence 
The foul corruption of a sweet child’s death. 


K. John. We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand.— 


Good lords, although my will to give is living, 

The suit-which you demand is gone and dead: 

He tells us, Arthur is deceas’d to-night. 
Sal. Indeed, we fear’d his sickness was past cure. 
Pem. Indeed, we heard how near his death he was, 


There is no sure foundation set on blood, 
No certain life achiev’d by others’ death. 
Enter a Messenger. 
A fearful eye thou hast: where is that blood, 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: 
Pour down thy weather —How goes all in France ? 


For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land. 

The copy of your speed is learn’d by them ; 
For, when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings come that they are all arriv’d. 


| Where hath it slept? Where is my mother’s care, 
That such an army could be drawn in France, . 
And she not hear of it ? 

Mess. My liege, her ear 
Is stopp’d with dust: the first of April, died 
Your noble mother ; and, as I hear, my lord, 

The lady Constance in a frenzy died 
Three days before: but this from rumour’s tongue 
[idly heard ; if true, or false, I know not. 

K. John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful Occasion ! 
O! make a league with me, till I have pleas’d 
My discontented peers.—What ! mother dead ? 
How wildly, then, walks my estate in France !— 
Under whose conduct come those powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv’st out are landed here? 

Mess. Under the Dauphin. 

Enter the Bastard, and Perer of PoMFRet. 

K. John. 
With these ill-tidings —Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings ? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

Bast. But if you be afeard to hear the worst, 
Then let the worst; unheard, fall on your head. 
Under the tide; but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

Bast. How I have sped among the clergymen, 
The sums I have collected shall express : 

But as I travell’d hither through the land, 

I find the people strangely fantasied ; 

Possess’ with rumours, full of idle dreams, 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear ; 

And here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 

To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes, 
That ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 

Your highness should deliver up your crown. 


Mess. From France to England.—Never such a power 


K. John. O! where hath our intelligence been drunk? 


Thou hast made me giddy 


K. John. Bear with me, cousin, for 1 was amaz’d 


K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst thou so? 

Peter. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so. 

K. John. Hubert, away with him: imprison him ; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang’d. 
Deliver him to safety, and return, 
For I must use thee —O my gentle cousin ! 

[Exit Hupert, with Peter. 

Hear’st thou the news abroad, who are arriv’d ? 

Bast. The French, my lord ; men’s mouths are full 
Besides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Salisbury, — [of it: 
With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire, 


Before the child himself felt he was sick. 
This must be answer’d either here, or hence. 

K. John. Why do you bend such solemn brows on me? 
Think you, I bear the shears of destiny ? 
Have | commandment on the pulse of life ? 

Sal. It is apparent foul play; and’t is shame, 
That greatness should so grossly offer it. 
So thrive-it in your game: and so farewell. * 

Pem. Stay yet, lord Salisbury, I’1 go with thee, 
And find th’ inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kinggpm of a forced grave. 
That blood which ow’d the breadth of all this isle, 
Three*foot. of it doth hold: bad world the while. And others more, going to seek the graye 
This must not be thus borne: this will break out Of Arthur, who, they say, is kill’d to-night 
To all our sorrows, and ere long, I doubt. { Exeunt Lords.|On your suggestion. 


inf.e. 2then:inf.e. 3should: in f. a. 
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K. John. Gentle kinsman, go, 
And thrust thyself into their companies. 
I have a way to win their loves again: 
Bring them before me. 
Bast. I will seek them out. 
K. John. Nay, but make haste; the better foot 
before.— 
O! let me have no subject enemies, 
When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion. 
Be Mercury ; set feathers to thy heels, 
And fly like thought from them to me again. 
Bast. The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. 
[ Exit. 
K. John. Spoke like a spriteful, noble gentleman.— 
Go after him ; for he, perhaps, shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers, 
And be thou he. 
Mess. With all my heart, my liege. 
K. John. My mother dead ! 
Re-enter Huperv. J 
Hub. My lord, they say, five moons were seen to-night : 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wonderous motion. 
K. John. Five moons ? 
Hub. Old men, and beldarnes, in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 
Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths, 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear : 
And he that speaks, doth gripe the hearer’s wrist, 
Whilst he that hears, makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news F 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet) 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent. 
Another lean, unwash’d artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. 
K. John. Why seek’st thou to possess me with these 
fears ? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur’s death ? 
Thy hand hath murder’d him: I had a mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 
Hub. Had none, my lord ! why, did you not provoke 
me ? 
K. John. It is the curse of kings, to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the bloody house of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis’d respect. 
Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 
K. John. O! when the last account ’twixt heaven 
and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes ill deeds done’! Hadst not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 
This murder Wad not come into my mind g 
But, taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 


[ Exit. 


1 deeds ill done: inf.e. 2As:inf.e. 3sin: infe. 


| I conjure thee but slowly ; run more fast. 


4 with me: inf. e. 


Apt, liable to be employ’d in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub. My lord,— 

K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a 
When I spake darkly what I purposed ; [pause, 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face, 

Or? bid me tell my tale in express words, 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sign’: 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 

And consequently thy rude hand to act 

The deed which both our tongues held vile to name. 
Out of my sight, and never see me more! 

My nobles leave me; and my state is brav’d, 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience, and my cousin’s death. 

Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 

I’ll make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: this hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter’d yet 

The dreadful motion of a murderous thought, 
And you have slander’d nature in my form;” 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K. John. Doth Arthur live? O! haste thee to the 

peers : 

Throw this report on their incensed rage, 

And make them tame to their obedience. 

Forgive the comment that my passion made 

Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 

Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 

O! answer not; but to my closet bring 

The angry lords, with all expedient haste: 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE IlI.—The Same. Before the Castle. 
Enter Arruur, on the Walls. 
Arth. The wall is high; and yet will I leap down.— 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not !— 
There ’s few, or none, do know me; if they did, 
This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis’d me quite. 
I am afraid ; and yet Ill venture it. 
If I get down, and do not break mylimbs, 
Ill find a thousand shifts to get away: 
As good to die and go, as die and stay. [Leaps down. 
O me! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones.— 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones. | Dies. 
Enter PemBroxe, Satispury, and Breor. 
Sal. Lords, I will meet him at Saint Edmund’s Bury : 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This éentle offer of the perilous time. 
Pem. Who brought that letter from the cardinal ? 
Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France ; 
Whose private missive* of the Dauphix’s love, 
Is much more general than these lines import. 
Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 
Sal. Or, rather then set forward: for ’t will be 
Two long days’ journey, lords, or e’er we meet. 


4 ee 
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Enter the Bastard. 
Bast. Once more to-day well met, distemper’d lords. 
The king by me requests your presence straight. 
Sal. The king hath dispossess’d himself of us: 
We will not line his sin-bestained' cloak 
With cur pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That. leaves the print of blood where-e’er it walks. 
Return, and tell him so: we know the worst. 
Bast. Whate’er you think, good words, I think, were 
best. 
Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now. 
Bast. But. there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, ’t were reason you had manners now. 
Pem. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Bast. ’T is true: to hurt his master, no man else. 
Sal. This is the prison. What is he lies here? 
[Seeing ARTHUR. 
Pem. O death! made proud with pure and princely 
beauty, 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 
Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath done, 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 
Big. Oz when he doom’d this beauty to a grave, 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 
Sal. Sir Richard, what think you ? “Have you beheld, 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think? 
Or do you almost think, although you see, 
That you do see? could thought, without this object, 
Form such another? ‘This is the very top, 
The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, 
Of murder’s arms: this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 
That ever wall-ey’d wrath, or staring rage, 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 
Pem. All murders past do stand exeus’d in this ; 
And this, so sole and so unmatchable, 
hall give a holiness, a purity, 
To the yet unbegotten sin of times ; 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heimous spectacle. 
Bast. It is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the work of any hand. 
Sal. If that it be the work of any hand ?— 
We had a kind of light, what would ensue: 
It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand ; 
The practice, and the purpose, of the king: 
From whose obedience [ forbid my soul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 
Neyer to be infected with delight, 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 
Till I have set a glory to this head?, 
By giving it the worship of revenge. 
Pem. Big. Our souls religiously confirm thy words. 
Enter Huser. 
Hub. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you. 
Arthur doth live ; the king hath sent for you. 
Sal. 0! he is bold, and blushes not at death_— 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain! get thee gone. 
Hub. I am no villain. 
Sal. Must I rob the law? [Drawing his sword. 
Bast. Your sword is bright, sir: put it up again. 
Sal. Not till I sheath it in a murderer’s skin. 
Hub. Stand back, lord Salisbury ; stand back, I say-: 
By heaven, I think, my sword’s as sharp as yours. 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 


1 thin bestained: inf.e. ?hand: inf.e. 3 4Notinfie. 


Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ; 
Lest I, by marking but your rage, forget F 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Big. Out, dunghill! dar’st thou brave a nobleman? 

Hub. Not for my life; but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 

Sal. Thou art a murderer. 

Hub. Do not prove me so; 
Yet, [am none. Whose tongue soe’er speaks false, 
Not truly speaks ; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Pemb. Cut hirn to pieces. 

Bast. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or I shall gall you, Fauleonbr idge. 

Batt. Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 

Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 

I’ll strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime, 
Or I’11 so maul you and your toasting-irtn, 

That you shall think the devil is come from hell. 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge ¢ 
Second a villain, and a murderer, 

Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kill’d this prince ? [Pointing to ArTHUR.* 

Hub. ’T is not an hour sinee I left him well: 

I honour’d him, I lov’d him; and will weep 
My date of life out for his sweet life’s loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 

For villainy is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocency. 
Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house. 

For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big. Away, toward Bury: to the Dauphin there ! 

Pem. There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

| Exeunt Lords. 

Bast. Here’s a good world !—Knew you of this fair 

work ? 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, . 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. 

Hub. Do but hear me, sir. 

Bast. Ha! J’ tell thee what ; 

Thou art damn’d as black—nay, nothing is so black ; 
Thou art more deep damn’d than prince Lucifer : 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 

As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 

Hub. Upon my soul,— 

Bast. If thou didst but consent 
To this most cruel act, do but despair ; 

And if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 

Will serve to strangle thee; a rush will be a beam 
To hang thee on: or wouldst thou drown thyself, 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 

And it shall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up. 

I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought 

Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath, 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me. 

I left him well. 


Bast. Go, bear him in thine arms.— 
I am amaz’d, methinks; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world.— 
[Huperr takes up AnTHUR.* 


How easy dost thou take all England up! 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty, 
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822 KING 


JOHN. ACT V. 


The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 

Is fled to heaven ; and Englafid now is left 

To tug and scramble, and to part by the teeth 
The unowed interest of proud swelling state. 
Now for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 

Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 
Meet in one line: and vast confusion waits, 


SCENE I.—The Same. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter King Jonn, Panpunpu with the Crown, and 
Attendants. 

K. John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 

The cirele of my glory. 
Pand. Take again [Giving Joun the Crown. 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 
K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet the 
French ; 
And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, ’fore we are inflam’d. 
Our discontented counties do revolt, 
Our people quarrel with obedience, 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul, 
To stranger blood, to forcign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemper’d humour 
Rests. by you only to be qualified : 
Then pause not ; for the present time’s so sick, 
That present medicine must be minister’d, 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 
Pand. {t was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
Upon your stubborn usage of the pope ; 
But since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue shall hush again this storm of war, 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 
On this Ascension-day, remember well, 
Upon your oath of service to the pope, 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. [Evzit. 
K. John. Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the prophet 
Say that before Ascension-day at noon, 
My crown I should give off? Even so | have. 
I did suppose it should be on constraint ; 
But, heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary. 
Enter the Bastard. [out, 
Bast. All Kent hath yielded; nothing there holds 
But Dover castle : London hath receiv'd, f 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers. 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy : 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 
K. John. Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 
Bast. They found him dead, and cast into the streets ; 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life 
| By some damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. 
K. John. That villain Hubert told me he did live. 
Bast. So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought ; 
Let not the world see fear, and blank? distrust, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 


As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast, 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 
Now happy he, whose cloak and eimeture can- 
Hold out this tempest—Bear away that child, 
And follow me with speed: I’ll to the king. 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 
And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. 
[Exeunt : Husert bearing out AnTHUR’s body.’ 


AT OV. 


Be stirring as the time} meet* fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
Away ! and glister like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field : 
Show boldness, and aspiring confidence. 
What! shall they seek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there ? and make him tremble there ? 
O! let it not be said—Courage*, and run 
To meet displeasure further from the doors, 
And grapple with him ere he come so nigh, 
K. John. The legate of the pope hath been with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him ; 
And he hath promis’d to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 
Bast. O, inglorious league ! 
Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair-play offers®, andanake compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 
To arms invasive? shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields, 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread, 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said, 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 
K. John. Have thou the ordering of this present 
time. x 
Bast. Away then, with good courage ; yet I know, 


(Our party may well meet a prouder foe. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IL—A Plain, near St. Edmund’s Bury. 
Enter, in arms, Lewis, SatispuryY, MeLun, PEMBROKE, 
Bieot, and Soldiers. 

Lew. My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 


| And keep it safe for our remembrance. 


2eturn the precedent to these lords again ; 
That, having our fair order written down, 


| Both they, and we, perusing o’er these notes, 


May know wherefore we took the sacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, and an unurg’d faith, 
To your proceedings : yet, believe me, prince, 
'T am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn’d revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
[By making many. O! it grieves my soul, 


That I must draw this metal from my side 


1Exeunt: infie. 2sad:inf.e. 3be;inf.e. Forage: inf.e. ‘orders: inf.e. 
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To be a widow-maker ; G! and there, 
Where honourable rescue, and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury. 

But such is the infection of the time, 
That, for the health and physic of our right, 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 

Of stern injustice and confused wrong.— 
And is ’t not pity, O, my grieved friends ! 
That we, the sons and children of this isle, 
Were born to see so sad an hour as this; 
Wherein we step after a stranger, march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 


Her enemies’ ranks, (I must withdraw, and weep 
Upon the thought* of this enforced cause) 
To grace the gentry of a land remote, 
And follow unacquainted colours here ? 
What, here ?—O nation, that thou couldst remove ! 
That Neptune’s arms, who clippeth? thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself, 
And grapple thee unto a pagan shore; 
Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to spend it so unneighbourly ! 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in this; 
And great affections wrestling in thy bosom 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O! what a noble combat hast thou fought 
Between compulsion, and a brave respect 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this effusion of such manly drops, 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, 
Stariles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 
Than had I seen the vaulty top of heaven : 
Figur’d quite o’er with urning metcors. 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 
And with a great heart heave away this storm : 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes, 
That never saw the giant-world enrag’d ; 
Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 
Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 
Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 
Into the purse of rich prosperity, 
As Lewis himself :—so. nobles, shall you all, 
That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 

Enter Panpupu, attended. 

And even there, methinks, an angel spake : 
Look, where the holy legate comes ‘apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven, 
And on our actions set the name of right 
With holy breath. 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France. 
The next is this :—king John hath reconeil’d 
Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in, 
That so stood out against the holy church, 
The great metropolis and see of Rome: 
Therefore, thy threat’ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war, 
That, like a lion foster’d up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 
And be no farther harmful than in show. 

Lew. Your grace shall pardon me ; I will not back: | 
I am too high-born to be propertied, 
To be a secondary at control, 
Or useful serving-man, and instrument, 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 


2 Embraceth. 
6 crow: in f. e. 


1 spot: inf. e. 
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3 So the folios; Theobald, and most eds. read: unhuir’d (i. e. unbearded). 


Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chastis’d kingdom and myself, 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire ; 
And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it, 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to this land, 
Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart, 
And come ye now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 
1, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 
And now it is half-conquer’d, must I back, 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome ? 
Am I Rome’s slave? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition sent, ¢ 
To underprop this action ? is’t not I, , 
That undergo this charge ? who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this business, and maintain this war ? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 
Vive le roy! as 1 have bank’d their towns ? 
Have I not here the best cards for the game, 
To win this easy match, play’d for a crown, 
And shall I now give o’er the yielded set? 
No, on my soul, it never shall be said. 

Pand. You look but on the outside of this work. 

Lew. Outside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified, 
As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war, 
And eull’d these fiery spirits from the world, 
To outlook conquest, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death.— 


[Trumpet sounds. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us ? 
° Enter the Bastard, attended. 


Bast. According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience: I am sent to speak.— 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as you answer, | do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand. The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

He flatly says, he 711 not lay down his arms. 

Bast. By all the blood that ever fury breath’d, 
The youth says well_—_Now, hear our English king, 
For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 

He is prepar’d ; and reason,-tco, he should: 

This apish and unmannerly approach, 

This harness’d masque, and unadvised revel, 
This unheard® sauciness of * boyish troops, 

The king doth smile at; and is well prepar’d 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand, which had the strength, even at your door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the haich ; 
To dive like buckets in concealed wells ; 

To crouch in litter of your stable planks ; 

To lie like pawns lock’d up in chests and trunks ; 
To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 

In vaults and prisons, and to thrill, and shake, 
Even at the crowing® of your nation’s cock®, 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman: 

Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 

That in your chambers gave you chastisement ? 
No! Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 
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And like an eagle o’er his aiery towers, 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.— 
And you denen you ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame : 
For your own ladies, and p ale- yisag’d maids, 
Like Amazons come tripping after drums ; 
Fheir thimbles into armed gauntlets chang’d, 
Their needl’s to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and blocdy inclination. 
Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace : 
We erant thou canst outsco ld us. Fare rast well: 
e hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 


Pand. Give me leave to speak. 
Bast. No, I will speak. 
Lew., We will attend to neither.— 


Strike up the drums! and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 
Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will ery out ; 
And so shall you, being beaten. Do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brae’d, 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine 
Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear, 
And moek the deep-mouth’d thunder : 
(Not trusting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us’d rather for sport ihan need) 
Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb’d death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 
Lew. Strike up our drums to find this danger out. 
Bast. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 
| Exeunt. 


he Same. A Field of Battle 
Enter King Joun and HvuBert. 
O! tell me, 


at hand 


SCENE III.—T 
Alarums. 
K. John. How goes the day with us? 
Hubert. 
Hub. Badly, I fear. How fares your majesty ? 
K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 
Lies heavy on me: O r my heart is sick. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsma an, Fauleonbridge, 
Desires your m ajest y to leave the field, 
And send him word by me which w ay you £0. 


K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to the abbey 
there. 
Mess. Be of good comfort ; for the great supply, 


That was expected by the Dauphin here, 
Are wreck’d three nights ago on Goodwin sands : 
This news was brought to Richard but even now. 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K. John. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 
And will not let me welcome this good news. 
Set on toward Swinstead ; to my litter straight : 
Weakness possesseth me, ‘and I am faint. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. “Another part of the Same. 
Enter Sauispury, PemBroxe, Bigot, and Others. 
Sal. I did not thin x the king so Pe with friends. 
Pei. Up once again; put spirit in the French : 

If they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

Sal. That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 


Pem. They say, king John sore sick hath left the field. 
Enter Metun wounded, and led by SR: 
Mel. Lead me to the revolts of England hex 


- Unthread the rude eye: inf.e. %Dissolveth. 3 Right: inf. e. 


Sal. When we were happy we had other names. 
Pem. It is the count Melun. 
Sal. 
Mel. Fly, noble English; you are bought and sold: 
Untread the road-way* of rebellion, 
And weleome home again discarded faith. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet ; 
For if the Freneh be lords of this loud day, 
Iie means to recompense the pais you take, 
By eutting off your heads. Thus hath he sworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at Saint Edmund’s Bury ; 
Even on that altar, where we swore to you ” 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 
Sal. May this be possible? may this be true ? 
Mel. Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which ‘bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth? from his figure ’gainst the fire ? 
| What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit? 
Why should I then be false, since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth ? 
I say again, if Lewis do win the day, 
| He is forsworn, if e’er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east: 
But even this night, ts black contagious breath 
Already smokes about t he burning erest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun, 
Even this ill nig ht, your breathing shall expire, 
Paying the fine of rated treachery, 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king ; 
The love of him,—and this respect besides, 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman,— 
Awakes my conscienee to confess ail this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 
Sal. We do believe thee, and beshrew my soul, 
But I do, love the favour and the form 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight ; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankness and irregular course, 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o’erlook’d, 
And calmly run orf in obedienee, 
Even to our ocean, to our great king John.— 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee henee, 
For J do see the cruel pangs of death 


And happy newness, that intends old right. 


SCENE V.—The Same. The French Camp. 
Enter Lewis and his Train. 

Lew. The sun of heaven, methought, was loath to set, 
But stay’ d, and made the western welkin blush, 
When English measur’d backward their own ground, 
In faint retire. O! bravely came we off, 

When with a volley of our needless shot, 
After such bloody toil we bid good night, 
And wound our tattered colours closely up.’ 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it ! 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 


4 tattering colours clearly up: in f. e. 


Wounded to death. 


Bright? in thine eye-—Away, my friends! New flight, 


[Exeunt, leading off Mriun. 
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Lew. Here.— What news ? 
Mess. The count Melun is slain: the English lords, 
By his persuasion, are again fallen off; 
And your supplies, which you have wish’d so long, 
Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin sands. 
Lew. Ah, foul shrewd news!—Beshrew thy very) 
heart! ! 
I did not think to be so sad to-night, 
As this hath made me.—Who was he, that said, 
King John did fly an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers? 
Mess. Whoever spoke it, it ts true, my lord. 
Lew. Well; keep good quarter, and zood care to-night: 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. {Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—An open Place in the Neighbourhood 
of Swinstead-Abbey. 
Exter the Bastard and Husert, severaliy. 

Hub. Who’s there? speak, ho! speak quickly, or I) 

shoot. 

Bast. A friend —What art thou? 

Hub. Of the part of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go? 

Hub. What ’s that to thee? Why may not I demand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine? 

Bast. Hubert, I think. 

Aub. Thou hast a perfect thought : 
I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou ‘art my friend, that know’st my tongue so well. 

Who art thou? 

Bast. Who thou wilt: and, if thou please, 
Thou may’st befriend me so much, as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets. 

Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou, and eyeless* night, 
Have done me shame—Brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any aceent breaking from thy tongue 
Should ’scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast. Come, come; sans compliment, what news 

abroad ? 

Hub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. 

Bast. Brief, then; and what’s the news? 

Hub. O! my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortiless, and horrible. 

Bast. Show me the -very wound of this ill news: 
I am no woman; [711 not swoon at it. 

Hub. The king, I fear, is poison’d by a monk : 
I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil, that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of ihis. 

Bast. How did he take it? who did taste to him? 

Hub. A monk, I tell you; a resolved villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

Bast. Whom didst thou leave to tend his majesty ? 

Hub. Why, know you not? the lords are ali come back, 
And brought prinee Henry in their company ; 

At whose request the king hath pardon’d them, 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Bast. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power. 
171i tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide: 

hese Lineoln washes have devoured them: 

Myself weil-mounted hardly have escap’d. 
Away, before: conduet me to the king; 


{ doubt, he will be dead or ere I come. [ Exeunt. 


lendiess: in f.e. Theobald made the same change. 2 invisible: 


SOENE VII—The Orchard of Swinstead-Abbey. 
Enter Prince Henry, Sauissury, and Bicor. 


P. Hen. It is too late: the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d eorruptibly ; and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling-house) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
| Foretel the ending of mortality. 
Entgy, PEMBROKE. 
Pem. His highness yet doth speak ; 
That being brought into the open air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 
P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard here.— 
Doth he still rage ? {Exit Bigot. 
Pem. He is more patient 
Than when er left him: even now he sung. 
P. Hen. O, vanity of sickness ! fieree extremes 
‘In their continuance will not feel themselves. 
Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them ‘unvisited? ; and his siege is now 
| Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legion ns of strange fantasies, 
| Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
‘Confound themselves. ’T is strange that death should 
sing. 
i am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 
| Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
| And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
| His soul and body to their lasting rest. 
Sal. Be ef good comfort, prinee, for you are born 
To set a form upon that indigest, 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 
Re-enter Bicor and Attendants: King Joun brought 
in in a Char. 
K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
|Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
P. Hen. How fares your majesty ? 
K. John. Poison’d,—ill-fare ;—dead, forsook, east off, 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my purn’d bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold-—I do not ask you much : 
I beg cold comfort: and you are so strait, 
And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 
iP en, that there were some virtue in my tears 
That might relieve you | 
K. John. The salt in them is hot — 
Within me is a hell; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d to tyrannize 
On unrepr ievable condemned blood. 
Enter the Bastard. 
Bast. 0! I am sealded with my violent motion, 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 
K. John. © cousin! thou art come to set mine eye. 
The tackle of my heart is erack’d and burn’d ; 
And all the shrouds. wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered, 


o 


and holds belief, 


| And then all this thou seest is but a lod, 


And model of confounded royalty. 
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Bast. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward, 
Where, heaven he knows, how we shall answer lim ; 
For, in a night; the best part of my power, 

As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the washes, all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpeeted flood. [Keng Joun dies. 

Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear.— 
My fiege! my lord!—But now a king, now thus. 

P. Hen. Even so must I run,gn, and even so stop. 
What,surety of the world, whafthepe, what stay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ? 

Bast. Art thou gone so? Edo but stay behind, 

To do the office for thee of revenge, 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still— 

Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheres, 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended faiths, 
And instantly return with me again, 

To push destruction, and perpettal shame, 

Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 

Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought : 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems you know not, then. so much as we. 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, 

Who half an hour sinee came from the Dauphin, 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour ané respeet may take, 

With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather cout, when he sees 
Ourselves well sinew’d to our own defenee. 

Sal, Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 


For many carriages he hath despatch’d 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal : 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this. business happily. 
Bast. Let it be so—And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may best be spar’d, 
Shall wait upon your father’s funeral. 
P. Hen. At Worcester must his body be interr’d ; 
For so he will’d it. 
Bast. Thither shall it then. 
And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land: 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services, 
And true subjection everlastingly. 
Sal. And the like tender of our Jove we make, 
!To rest without a spot for evermore. 
P. Hen. Vhave akind soul, that would give you thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 
Bast. O! let us pay the time but needful woe, 


Simee it hath been beforehand with our griefs.— 


This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a eonqueror, 

3ut when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these, her princes, are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. [Exeunt. 
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via Od Nea 


SCENE I.—London. <A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Ricuarp, attended ; Joun oF Gaunt, and 
other Nobles, with him. 


K. Rich. Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancas- 
ter, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band,* 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son, 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear, 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 
Gaunt. I have, my liege. 
K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him, 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice, 
Or worthily, as a good subject should, 
On some known ground of treachery in him? 
Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that argument, 
On some apparent danger seen in him, 
Aim’d at your highness; no inveterate malice. 
K. Rich. Then call them to our presence: face to 
face, 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
Th’ aceuser, and th’ accused, freely speak.— 
[Exeunt some Aitendants. 
High stomach’d are they both, and full of ire, 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 
Re-enter Attendants, with* BOLINGBROKE and Nor¥Fo.Lx. 
Bolung. Full? many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 
Nor. Each day still better other’s happiness ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown! 


1 band and bond are used indifferently. 2 This word is not in fe. 


WATER. ; 
Bisuor or Cartiste. Abbot of Westminster. | 
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Queen To Kine RicHarp. 
DucHEss oF GLOUCESTER. 
DucueEss oF YORK. 

Lady attending the Queen. 


K. Rich. We thank you both: yet one but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason.— 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object | 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 
Boling. First, heaven be the record to my speech ! 
In the devotion of a subject’s love, | 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 
And free from wrath or® misbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely presence.— 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what [ speak, 
My body shall make good upon this earth, 
Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 
Thou art a traitor, and a miscreant ; 
Too good to be so, and too bad to live, 
Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traitor’s name siuff I thy throat ; 
And wish, (so please my sovereign) ere I move, 
What my tongue speaks, my right-drawn sword may 
prove. 
Nor. Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal. 
'T is not the trial of a woman’s war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain: 
The blood is hot that must be eool’d for this; 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast, 
As to be hush’d, and nought at all to say. 
First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving rein and spur* to my free specch, 


3 from other: in f.e. 4reins and spurs: in f. e. 
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Which else would post, until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat. 
Setting aside his high blood’s royalty, 
And let him be no kinsman to my lege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 
Call him a slanderous coward, anda villain : 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds, 
And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable! 
Where ever Englishman durst set his foot. 
Mean time, let this defend my loyalty :— 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 
Boling. Pale ‘trembli ing coward, there 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the king ; 
And lay aside my high blood’s royalty. 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except : 
If guilty dread shave left thee so much strength, 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop. 
By that and all the rites of knighthood else, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse? devise, 
Nor. | take it up; and, by that sword I swear, 
Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 
I 711 answer thee in any fair degree, 
Or chivalrous design of knightly trial : 
And, when I mount, alive may I not lrght, 
bell be traitor, or unjustly fight ! 
K. Rich. What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray’s 
charge ? 
It must be great, that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 
Boling. Look, what I speak*, my life shall prove it| 
true :— 
That Mowbray hath receiv’d eight thousand nobles, 
Tn name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers 
The which he hath detain’d for lewd* employments, 
Like a false traitor, and injurious villain. 
Besides, I's say, and will in battle prove, 
Or here, or elsewhere, to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English ey e, 
That all the treasons, for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land, 
Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 
Farther, I say, and farther will maintain 
Upen his bad life to make all this good, 
That he did plot the duke of Gloster’s death ; 
Suggest® his soon-believing adversaries, 
And, consequently, like a traitor-cow ard, 
Sluie’d out his innocent soul through streams of blood: 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’ 8, erles 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 
To me for justice, and rough chastisement ; 
And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 
This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 
K. Rich. How high a pitch his resolution soars !— 
Thomas of Norfolk, what say’st thou to this ? 
Nor. O! let my sovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 
Till I have told this slander of his blood. 
How God, and good men, hate so foul a liar. 


I throw my 
[gage, 


K. Rich. Mow bray, impartial are our eyes, and ears: | 


Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir, 

As he is but my (ior s brother’s son, 

Now by my seceptre’s awe I make a vow, 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 

The unstooping firmness of my upright soul. 


1 Uninhabitable: often so used by contemporary writers. 
§ Incite. 6 From the quarto, 1597. 7dear: inf. e. 


2 From the quarto, 1597. 
8 Norfolk's crest was a golden leopard. 


He is our subjeet, Mowbray, so art thou: 
Free speech and fearless, I to thee allow. 

Nor. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 

T hrough the false passage ‘of thy throat, thou liest. 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais, 
Disburs’d J duly® to his highness’ soldiers: 

The other part reserv’d I by consent ; 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt, 
Upon rset, of a clear? account, 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen. 
Now, swallow down that lie—For Gloster’s death, 
I slew him not ; but to mine own disgrace, 
Neglected my sw orn duty in that case.— 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe, 

Once did I lay an.ambush for your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul ; 

But, ere I last receiv’d the sacrament, 

I did confess it, and exactly begg’d 

Your grace’s pardon, and, I hope, I had it. 
This is my fault: as for the rest appeal’d, 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor ; 
Which in myself I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor’s foot, 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blood chamber’d in his bosom. 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 

Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul’d by me. 
Let ’s purge this choler without letting blood : 

This we prescribe, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision. 

Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed ; 

Our doct ors say this is no month to bleed. — 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
We’ll calm the duke of Norfolk, you your son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall become my age.— 
Throw down, my son, the duke of Norfolk’s gage. 

K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry? when? 
Obedience bids, I should not bid again. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, throw down ; we bid; there is no 

boot. 

Nor. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot, 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame: 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 

Despite of death that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have. 

I am disgrae’d, impeach’d, and baffled here ; 
Piere’d to the soul with slander’s venom’d spear ; 
The which no balm ean eure, but his heart- blood 
Which breath’d this poison. 

K. Rich. Rage must be withstood. 
Give me his gage :—lions make leopards® tame. 

Nor. Yea, but not change his spots: take but my 

‘shame, 
And I resign my gage. My dear, dear lord, 
The purest treasure mortal times ‘afford 
Is spotless reputation ; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten times barr’d- -up chest 
[s a bold spirit in a loyal bréast. 
Mine honour is my life; both grow in one: 
Take honour ffom me, and my life is done. 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 
In that I live, and for that will I die. 


3So the folio; quarto, 1597: said. 4 Wicked. 
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K. Rich. Cousin, throw down your gage: 
begin. 


Boling. O! God defend my soul from such deep! sin. 


Shall I seem erest-fall’n in my father’s sight ? 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 

Before this outdar’d dastard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall-wound mine honour with such feeble wrong, 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 

The slavish motive of recanting fear, 

And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace, 

Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray’s face. 


[Exit Gaunt. 
K. Rich. We were not born to sue, but to command : 


Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon 8 Saint Lambert’s day. 
There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate: 
Since we cannot atone? you, we shall see 
Justice design® the victor’s chivalry. — 

Lord Marshal, command our officers at arms, 
Be ready to direct these home-alarms. 


SCENE I].—The same. A Room in the Duke of 
LANCASTER’S Palace. 


Enter Gaunt, and Duchess of GuosTER. 


Gaunt. Alas! the part I had in Gloster’s blood* 
Doth more solicit me, than your exclaims, 
To stir against the butchers of his life: 
But since correction licth in these hands, 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 
Who when they® see the hours ripe on earth, 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 
Duch. Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? 
Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 
Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were as seven phials of his sacred blood, 
Or seven fair branches springing from one root: 
Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course, 
Some of those branches by the destinies cut ; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloster, 
One phial full of Edward’s s sacred blood, 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 
Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt; « 
Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded, 
By envy’s hand,,and murder’s bloody axe. 


Ah! Gaunt, his blood was thine: that bed, that womb, 


That metal, that self-mould, that fashion’d thee, 
Made him a man ; 
Yet art thou slain in him. Thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father’s death, 
In that thou seest thy wretched brother die, 
Who was the model of thy father’s life. 
Call it not patience, Gaunt ; it is despair : 
In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter’d, 
Thou show’st the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee. 
That which in mean men we entitle patience, 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 
What shall I say? to safeguard thine own life, 
The best way is to venge my Gloster’s death. 
Gaunt. God’s is the quarrel ; for God’s substitute, 
His deputy anointed in his sight, 
Hath caus’d his death ; the which, if wrongfully, 
Let heaven revenge, for I may never lift 
An angry arm against his minister. 
Duch. Where then, alas! may I complain myself ? 
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Gaunt. To God, the widow’s challmpton and defence. 
Duch. Why then, I will —Farewell, faxewell,® old 
Gaunt. 
Thou go’st to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight. 
O! sit my husbarid’s wrongs on Hereford’s spear, 
That it may enter butcher Mow bray’s breast ; 
Or if misfortune miss the first career, 
Be Mowbray’s sins so heavy in his bosom, 
That they may break his foaming courser’s back, 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff reereant to my cousin Hereford. 
Farewell, old Gaunt: thy sometime-brother’s wife 
With her companion grief must end her life. 
Gaunt. Sister, farewell: I must to Coventry. 
As much good stay with thee, as go with me! 
Duch. Yet one word more—Grief boundeth where 
it falls, , 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight : 
I take my leave before I have begun, 
For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
Commend’ me to my brother, Edmund York, 
Lo! this is all:—nay, yet depart not so; 
Though this be all, do not so quickly go ; 
I shall remember more. Bid him—O! wheat ?— 
With all good speed at Plashy visit me. 
Alack ! and what shall good old York there see, 
But empty lodgings and unfurnish’ d walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 
And what hear’ there for welcome, but my groans ? 
Therefore commend me; let him not come there, 
To seek out sorrow that dwells every where.: 
Desolate, desperate,® will I hence, and die: 
The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE II.—Gosford Green, near Coventry. 


Lists set out, and a Throne. Hoerolin §c., attending. 
Enter the Lord Marshal, and AUMERLE. 


Mar. My lord Aumerle, is Haiieg Hereford arm’d ? 
Aum. Yea, at all points, and longs to enter in. 
Mar. The duke of Norfolk, sprightfully and bold, 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet. 
Aum, Why then, the champions are prepar’d, and 

stay 

For nothing but his majesty’s approach. 

Flourish. Enter King Ricuarp, who takes his seat on 
his Throne ; Gaunt, Busuy, Bacor, Green, and 
others, who take their ‘places. "AT rumpet is sounded, 
and answered by y another Trumpet within. Then enter 
Norroxk in armour, preceded by a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder champion 

The cause of his arrival here in arms: 

Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 

To swear him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar. In God’s name, and the king’s, say who thou 
art 

And why thou com’st thus knightly clad in arms: 

Against what man thou com’st, and what thy quarrel. 

Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 

As so defend thee heaven, and thy valour ! 

Nor. My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk ; 

Who hither come engaged by my oath, 

(Which, God defend, a knight should violate !) 

Both to defend my loyalty and truth, 

To God, my king, and my’ succeeding issue, 

Agains#the duke of Hereford that appeals me; 

And, by the grace of God and this mine arm, 


1 So the qnartos; the serve 
he sees. § Not in f. e. 


foul. 2 At one, reconcile. 


3 Designate. * My relationship to him. 
7So all old copies; 
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To prove him, im defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me: 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

Trumpets sound. Enter BoLINcBROKE, in armour, 

preceded by a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 

Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 

Thus plated in habiliments of war ; 

And formally, according to our law, 

Depose him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar. What is thy name, and wherefore com’st thou 

hither, 

Before King Richard in his royal lists? 

Against whom com’st thou? and what is thy quarrel ? 

Speak like a true knight ; so defend thee heaven ! 
Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

Am 1; who ready here do stand in arms, 

To prove by God’s grace, and my body’s valour, 

In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 

That he’s a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, king Richard, and to me: 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! 

Mar. On pain of death no person be so bold, 

Or daring hardy, as to touch the lists ; 

Except theanarshal, and such officers 

Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling. Lord marshal, let me kiss my sovereign’s 
And bow my knee before his majesty : [hand, 
For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 

And loving farewell of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your highness, 
And craves to kiss your hand, and take his leave. 

K. Rich. We will descend, and fold him in our arms. 

Jousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight. 

Farewell, my blood; which if to-day thou shed, 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

Boling. O! let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowbray’s spear. 

As confident as is the falcon’s flight 

Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight.— 

My loving lord, J take my leave of you ;— 

Of you, my noble cousin, lord Aumerle ;— 

Not sick, although I have to do with death, 

But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. 

Lo! as at English feasts, so I regreet 

The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet : 

O! thou, [To Gaunt.] the earthly author of my 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, [blood,— 

Doth with a two-fold vigour lift me up 

To reach at victory above my head, 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; 

And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 

That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 

And furbish new the name of John of Gaunt, 

Even in the lusty ’haviour of his son. 

Gaunt. God in thy good cause make thee prosperous ! 
Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 

Of thy adverse pernicious enemy : 

Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 
Boling. Mine innocence, and Saint George to thrive ! 
Nor. However God, or fortune, cast my lot, 

There lives or dies, true to king Richard’s throne 

A loyal, just, and upright gentleman. 


Never did captive with a freer heart 

Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroll’d enfranchisement, 

More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 

This feast of battle with mine adversary.— 
Most mighty liege, and my companion peers, 
Take from my mouth the wish of happy years: 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jest," 

Go I to fight. Truth hath a quiet breast. 

K. Rich. Farewell, my lord: securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye.— 

Order the trial, marshal, and begin. 

Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance; and God defend the? right ! 

Boling. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry, amen. 

Mar. Go bear this lance [To an Officer.] to Thomas, 

duke of Norfolk. 

1 Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign, and himself, 

On pain to be found false and recreant, 
To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him ; 
And dares him to set forward to the fight. 
2 Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, ° 
On pain to be found false and recreant, 
Both to defend himself, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
To God, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal ; 
Courageously, and with a free desire, 
Attending but the signal to begin. 
Mar. Sound, trumpets; and set forward, combatants. 
[A Charge sounded. 
Stay, the king hath thrown his warder*® down. 
K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and their 
spears, 
And both return back to their chairs again.— 
Withdraw with us; and let the trumpets sound, 
While we return these dukes what we decree.— 
[A long flourish. 
Draw near, [To the Combatants.] and list, what with 
our council we have done. A 
For that our kingdom’s earth should not be soil’d 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 
And for gur eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ swords ; 
And for we think the eagle-winged prjde* 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 
With rival-hating envy, set on you 
To wake our peace, which in our country’s cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep ; 
Which so rous’d up with boisterous untun’d drums, 
With harsh resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray, 
And grating shock of wrathful iron arms, 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace, 
And make us wade even in our kindred’s blood : 
Therefore, we banish you our territories : 
You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life*®, 
Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Boling. Your will be done. This must my comfort be, 
That sun that warms you here shall shine on me; 
And those his golden beams, to you here lent, 

Shall point on me, and gild my banishment. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 
Which I with some unwillingness pronounce : 

The fly®-slow hours shall not determinate 


1 Jest often means a mask entertainment. 2So the quarto, 1597; othereds.: thy. 3 Truncheon. 4 This and the four following lines 
are omitted in the folio. So the quarto; the folio: death. sly: infe. 
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The dateless limit of thy dear exile. 
The hopeless word of—never to return 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 
Nor. A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege, 
And all unlook’d for from your highness’ mouth : 
A dearer merit’, not so deep a maim 
As to be east forth in the common air, 
Have I deserv’d at your highness’ hands. 
The language I have learn’d these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forego ; 
And now my tongue’s use is to me no more, 
Than an unstringed viol, or a harp ; 
Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up, 
Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have enjail’d my tongue, 
Doubly porteullis’d, with my teeth and lips ; 
And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my jailor to attend on me. 
I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 
Too far in years to be a pupil now; 
What is thy’sentence, then, but speechless death, 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 
K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compassionate : 
After our sentence plaining comes too late. 
Nor. Then, thus I turn me from my country’s light, 
To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. [Retwring. 
K. Rich. Return again, and take an oath with thee. 
Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands ; 
Swear by the duty that ye owe to God, 
(Our part therein we banish with yourselves) 
To keep the oath that we administer :— 
You never shall (so help you truth and God !) 
Embrace each other’s love in banishment ; 
Nor never? look upon each other’s face ; 
Nor never? write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate ; 
Nor never by advised purpose meet, 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill, 
’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 
Boling. I swear. 
Nor. And I, to keep all this. 
[They kiss the king’s sword.* 
Boling. Norfolk, so fare*, as to mine enemy.— 
By this time, had the king permitted us, 
One of our souls had wander’d in the air, 
Banish’d this frail sepulchre of our flesh, 
As now our flesh is banish’d from this land: 
Confess thy treasons, ere thou fly the realm ; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty soul. 
Nor. No, Bolingbroke : if ever I were traitor, 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 
And I from heaven banish’d, as: from hence. 
But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know; 
And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue— 
Farewell, my liege —Now no way can I stray: 
Save back to England, all the world’s my way. [Eait. 
K. Rich. Unele, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart: thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banished years 
Pluck’d four away—[To Bo.inesroxr] Six frozen 
winters spent, 
Return with weleome home from banishment. 
Boling. How long a time lies in one little word ! 
Four lagging winters and four wanton springs, 
End in a word: such is the breath of kings. 
Gaunt. I thank my liege, that in regard of me 
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He shortens four years of my son’s exile ; 
But little vantage shall I reap thereby, 
For, ere the six years, that he hath to spend, 
Can change their moons, and bring their times about, 
My oil-dried lamp, and time-bewasted light, 
Shall be extinct-with age and endless night: 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 
And blindfold death not let me see my son. 
K. Rich. Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 
Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou canst give: 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow. 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage : 
Thy word is current with him for my death, 
But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 
K. Rich. Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 
Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave : 
Why at our justice seem’st thou, then, to lower? 
Gaunt. Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 
You urg’d me as a judge; but | had rather, 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 
O! had it been a stranger, not my child,*® 
To smooth his fault I should have been more mild: 
A partial slander sought I to avoid, 
And in the sentence my own life destroy’d. 
Alas ! I look’d when some of you should say, 
I was too strict to make mine own away ; 
But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue, 
Against my will to do myself this wrong. 
K. Rich. Cousin, farewell ;—and, uncle, bid him so: 
Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 
[Flourish. Exeunt King Ricuarp, and Train. 
Aum. Cousin, farewell: what presence must not 
know, 
From where do you remain, let paper show. 
Mar. My lord, no leave take I; for I will ride, 
As far as land will let me, by your side. 
Gaunt. O! to what purpose dost thou hoard thy 
words, 
That thou return’st no greeting to thy friends ? 
Boling. I have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe th’ abundant dolour of the heart. 
Gaunt. Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 
Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 
Gaunt. What is six winters ? they are quickly gone. 
Boling. To men in joy; but grief makes one hour 
ten, 
Gaunt. Call it a travel, that thou tak’st for pleasure. 
Boling. My heart will sigh when I miseall it so, 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 
Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 
Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make’ 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? 
Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 
There is no virtue like necessity : 
Thitk not the king did banish thee, 
‘But thou the king: woe doth the heavier sit, 
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Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 
And not the king exil’d thee ; or suppose, 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our alr, 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime: 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou com’st : 
Suppose the singing birds musicians, 
The grass whereon thou tread’st the presence strew’d, 
The flowers fair ladies, and’thy steps no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance ; 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 
Boling. 0! who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 
O! no: the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it! bites, but lanceth not the sore. 
Gaunt. Come, come, my son, I’ll bring thee on thy 
way: 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. , 
Boling. Then, England’s ground, farewell: sweet 
soil, adieu ; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ! 
Where-e’er I wander, boast of this [ can, 
Though banish’d, yet a trueborn Englishman. [Ezewnt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. A Room in the King’s 
Castle. 


Enter King Ricuarp, Bagot, and GRrEeEn, at one door ; | 


AuMERLE at another. 


K. Rich. We did observe.—Cousin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way? 
Aum. I brought high Hereford, if you call him so, 
But to the next highway, and there I left him. 
K. Rich. And, say, what store of parting tears were 
shed ? 
Aum. ’Faith, none for me; except the north-east 
wind, 
Which then blew bitterly against our faces, 
Awak’d the sleeping rheum, and so by chance 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 
K. Rich. What said our cousin, when you parted 
with him ? 
Aum. Farewell: and, for my heart disdain’d my 
tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief, 
That words seem’d buried in my sorrow’s grave. 


Marry, would the word “ farewell” have lengthen’d 
hours, 

And added years to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of farewells ; 

But, since it would not, he had none of me. 

K. Rich. He is our cousin, cousin ; but ’t is doubt, 
When time shall call him home from banishment, 
Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 
Ourself, and Bushy, Bagot here, and Green, 
Observ’d his couriship to the common people : 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts, 

With humble and familiar courtesy ; 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves ; 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles, 

And patient underbearing of his fortune, 

As ’t were to banish their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well, 

And had the tribute of his supple knee 

With — “‘ Thanks, my countrymen, 
friends ;”— 

As were our England in reversion his, 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 

Green. Well, he is gone; and with him go these 

thoughts. 

Now for the rebels, which stand out in Ireland, 

Expedient? manage must be made, my lege, 

Ere farther leisure yield them farther means, 

For their advantage, and your highness’ loss. 

K. Rich. We will ourself in person to this war : 
And, for our coffers with too great a court, 

And liberal largess, are grown somewhat light, 
We are enfore’d to farm our royal realm ; 
The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand. If that come short, 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters ; 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich, 
They shall subseribe them for largs sums of gold, 
And send them after to supply our wants, 
For we will make for Ireland presently. 

Enter Busy. 


my loving 


Bushy, what news ? 

Bushy. Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my lord, 
Suddenly taken, and hath sent post-haste, 
To entreat your majesty to visit him. 

K. Rich. Where lies he now ? 

Bushy. At Ely-house, my liege. 

K. Rich. Now put it, God, in his physician’s mind, 
To help him to his grave immediately ! 
The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars.— 
Come, gentlemen, let ’s all go visit him: 
Pray God, we may make haste, and come too late ! 

[ Exeunt. 


AvOT: wal: 


SCENE I.—London. An Apartment in Ely-house. 


Gaunt on a Couch; the Duke of Yorx, and Others, 
standing by him. 

Gaunt. Will the king come, that I may breathe my 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth ? [last 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath ; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. O! but they say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony : 


1 The quarto, 1597, has: he. 2 Hapeditious. 


Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain._ 
He that no more may say is listen’d more, 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 
More are men’s ends mark’d, than their lives before. 
The setting sun and music at* the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past. 
Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear, 


3 So the quartos; the folios: is. 


My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 
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York. No; it is stopp’d with other flattering sounds, 
As praises of his state: then, there are found’ 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
Tue open ear of youth doth always listen : 

Report of fashions in proud Italy ; 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 

Limps after, in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, 

So it be new there ’s no respect how vile, 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 

Then, all too late comes counsel to be heard, 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 

Direct not him, whose way himself will choose: 

’T is breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou 
lose. 

Gaunt. Methinks, I am a prophet new inspir’d, 
And thus, expiring, do foretell of him. 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves ; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short ; 

He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder: 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself, 

Against infection, and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous by? their birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son : 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas’d out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement, or peliing® farm. 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds : 

That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah! would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death. 

Enter King Ricuarp, and QurEN; AUMERLE, Busy, 
Green, Bagot, Ross, and WiLLouGcHBY. 

York. The king is come: deal midly with his youth ; 
For young hot colts, being urg’d*, do rage the more. 

Queen. How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster ? 

K. Rich. What, comfort, man! How is ’t with aged 

Gaunt ? 

Gaunt. O, how that name befits my composition ! 
Old Gaunt, indeed; and gaunt in being old: 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 
And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 
For sleeping England long time have I watch’d ; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt : 


1 The quarto, 1593, reads : As praises, of whose taste the wise are found (fond). 
7 So the quartos ; the folio and most mod .eds. : 
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The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is my strict fast, [ mean my children’s looks ; 
And therein fasting hast thou made me gaunt. 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
“Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
K. Rich. Can sick men play so nicely with their | 
names ? | 
Gaunt. No; misery makes sport to mock itself: 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 
K. Rich. Should dying men: flatter with’ those that 
live? 
Gaunt. No, no; men living flatter those that die. 
K. Rich. Thou, now a-dying, say’st—thou flatter’stme. 
Gaunt. O! no; thou diest, though I the sicker be. 
K. Rich. J am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill. 
Gaunt. Now, He that made me knows I see thee ill; 
Ill in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than the land, 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick ; 
And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Commit’st thy ’nointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee. 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head, 
And yet, ineaged in so small a verge, 
The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 
O! had thy grandsire, with a prophet’s eye, 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons, 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess’d, 
Which art possess’d now to depose thyself. 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a shame to let this land by lease ; 
But for thy world enjoying but this land, 
Is it-not more than shame to shame it so ? 
Landlord of England art thou now’, not king : 
Thy state of law is bondslave to the law, 
And thou—" 
K. Rich. A lunatic lean-witted fool, 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 
Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 
With fury from his native residence. 
Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 
This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend shoulders. 
Gaunt. O! spare me not, my brother Edward’s son, 
For that I was his father Edward’s son: 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
Hast thou tapp’d out, and drunkenly carous’d. 
My brother Gloster, plain well-meaning soul, 
Whom fair befal in heaven ’mongst happy souls, 
May be a precedent and witness good, 
That thou respect’st not spilling Edward’s blood. 
Join with the present sickness that I have, 
And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too-long withered flower. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee: 
These words hereafter thy tormentors be.— 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live, that love and honour have. 
[Exit, borne out by his Attendants. 
K. Rich. And let them die, that age and sullens have, 
| For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 


2 Folio, 1623: for. 3 Petty. *rag’d: inf.e. 5 The folio 


K. Rich. And thon a lunatic, &e. 
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York. I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him: 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry, duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right, you say true; as Hereford’s love, 

so his: 
As theirs, so mine: and all be as it is. 
Enter NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your 
majesty. 

K. Rich. What says he? 

North. Nay, nothing; all is said. 
His tongue is now a stringless instrument : 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

York. Be York the next that must be bankrupt so! 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he: 
His time is spent ; our pilgrimage must be. 
So much for that.—Now for our Irish wars. 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom, where no venom else, 
But only they, hath privilege to live: 
And for these great affairs do ask some charge, 
Towards our assistance we do seize to us 
The plate, coin, revenues, and movables, 
Wheréof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d. 

York. How long shall I be patient? Ah! how long 
Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong? 
Not Gloster’s death, nor Hereford’s banishment, 
Not Gaunt’s rebukes, no* England’s private wrongs, 
Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 
Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. 
I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was first: . 
In war was never lion rag’d more fierce, 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
His face thou hast, for even so look’d he, 
Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours ; 
But when he frown’d, it was against the French, 
And not against his friends: his noble hand 
Did win what he did spend, and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father’s hand had won: 
His hands were guilty of no kindred blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
O, Richard! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or else he never would compare between. 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, what’s the matter ? 

York. O, my liege! 
Pardon me, if you please; if not, I, pleas’d 
Not to be pardon’d, am content withal. 
Seek you to seize, and gripe into your hands, 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford ? 
Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live ? 
Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true? 
Did not the one deserve to have an heir ? 
Is not. his heir a well-deserving son ? 
Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from time 
His charters and his customary rights ; 
Let not to-morrow, then, ensue to-day ; 
Be not thyself; for how art thou a king, 
But by fair sequence and succession ? 
Now, afore God (God forbid, I say true !) 
If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 


1 On the death of every person who held by Knight’s service, the 
died seized, or possessed of, and what age his next heir was. 


Call in the letters patents that he hath 
By his attornies-general to sue 
His livery,’ and deny his offer’d homage, 
You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 
You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 
| And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance. cannot think. 
K. Rich. Think what you will: we seize into our 
hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands. 
‘ork. 1711 not be by the while. My liege, farewell: 
What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell ; 
But by bad courses may be understood, 
That their events can never fall out good. [ Exit. 
K. Rich. Go, Bushy, to the earl of Wiltshire straight : 
| Bid him repair to us to Ely-house, 
To see this business. To-morrow next 
| We will for Ireland; and ’t is time, I trow: 
And we create, in absence of ourself, 
‘Our uncle York lord governor of England, 
For he is just, and always lov’d us well— 
|Come on, our queen: to-morrow must we part ; 
Be merry, for our time of stay is short. [ Flourish. 
[Exeunt, Kine, Queen, Busuy, AUMERLE, 
GREEN, and Bagot. 
North. Well, lords, the duke of Lancaster is dead. 
Ross. And living too, for now his son is duke. 
Willo. Barely in title, not in revenues. 
North. Richly in both, if justice had her right. 
Ross. My heart is great ; but it must break with silence, 
Ere ’t be disburden’d with a liberal tongue. 
| North. Nay, speak thy mind; and let him ne’er 
| speak more, 
| That speaks thy words again to do thee harm ! 
Willo. Tends that thou’dst speak, to the duke of 
Hereford ? 
lIf it be so, out with it boldly, man ; 
| Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him. 
Ross. No good at all that I can do for him, 
| Unless you call it good to pity him, 
'Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 
North. Now, afore God, ’t is shame such wrongs are 
borne 
In him, a royal prince, and many more 
Of noble blood in this declining land. 
The king is not himself, but basely led 
| By flatterers ; and what they will inform, 
Merely in hate, ’gainst any of us all, 
That will the king severely prosecute, 
’Gainst us, our wives”, our children, and our heirs. 
Ross. The commons hath he pill’d with grievous 
taxes, 
And quite lost their hearts : the nobles hath he fin’d 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 
|  Willo. And daily new exactions are devis’d ; 
As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what : 
But what, 0’ God’s name, doth become of this? 
North. Wars have not wasted.it, for warr’d he hath 
not, 
| But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his noble* ancestors achiev’d with blows : 
More hath he spent in peace, than they in wars. 
Ross. The earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in farm. 
Willo. The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 
North. Reproach, and dissolution, hangeth over him. 
Ross. He hath not money for these Irish wars, 


escheator of the court summoned a jury, who inquired what estate he 


If he was under age, he became a ward of the king ; if of full age, he hada 


right to sue out a writ of owster la main, that is, his livery, that the king’s hand might be taken off, and the land delivered to him.—Ma/one. 
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His burdenous taxations notwithstanding, 
But by the robbing of the banish’d duke. 
North. His noble kinsman: most degencrate king ! 
But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm: 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 
Ross. We see the very wreck that we must suffer ; 
And unavoided is the danger now, 
For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 
North. Notso: even through the hollow eyes of 
death, 
I spy life peering; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 
Willo. Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as thou dost 
ours. 
Ross. Be confident to speak, Northumberland : 
We three are but thyself; and, speaking so, 
Thy words are but our’ thoughts: therefore, be bold. 
North. Then thus.—I have from Port le Blane, a bay 
In Brittany, receiv’d intelligence, 
That Harry duke of Hereford, Reginald lord Cobham, 
That late broke from the-duke of Exeter, 
His brother, archbishop late of Canterbury, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, sir John Ramston, 
Sir John Norbery, sir Robert Waterton, and Francis 
Quoint, . 
All these well furnish’d by the duke of Bretagne, 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore: 
Perhaps, they had ere this, but that they stay 
The first departing of the king for Ireland. 
If, then, we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 
Imp? out our drooping country’s broken wing, 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 
Wipe off the dust that hides our scepter’s gilt, 
And make high majesty look like itself, 
Away with me in post to Ravenspurg ; 
But if you faint, as fearing to do so, 
Stay and be secret, and myself will go. 
Ross. To horse, to horse! urge doubts to them that 
fear. 
Willo. Hold out my horse, and I will first be there. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. An Apartment in the 
Palace. 
Enter Queen, Busxy, and Bacor. 
* Bushy. Madam, your majesty is too much sad : 
You promis’d, when you parted with the king, 
To lay aside life?-harming heaviness, 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 
Queen. To please the king, I did; to please myself, 
I cannot do it; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard. Yet, again, methinks, 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 
Ts coming towards me ; and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles: at seme thing it grieves, 
More than with parting from my lord, the king. 
Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty sha- 
dows, 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so: 
For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 


las: inf.e. 2 Insert a new feather in place of a broken one. 
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Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 

Like perspectives*, which, rightly gaz’d upon, 

Show nothing but confusion: ey’d awry, 

Distinguish form : so your-sweet majesty, 

Locking awry upon your lord’s departure, 

Finds shapes of grief more than himself to wail: 

Which, leok’d on as it is, is nought but shadows 

Of what it is not. Then, thrice gracious queen, 

More than your lord’s departure weep not: more’s 

not seen ; 

Or if it be, ’t is with false sorrow’s eye, 

Which for things true weeps things imaginary. 

Queen. It may be so; but yet my inward soul 
Persuades me, it is otherwise : howe’er it be, 

I cannot but be sad; so heavy sad, 

As, though unthinking® on no thought I think, 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 
Bushy. ’T is nothing but conceit, my gracious lady. 
Queen. ’T is nothing less: conceit is still deriv’d 

From some forefather grief; mine is not so, 

For nothing hath begot my something woe® ; 

Or something hath the nothing that I guess’: 

’T is in reversion that I do possess, 

But what it is, that is not yet known, what 

I cannot name : ’tis nameless woe, I wot. 

Enter GREEN. 

Green. God save your majesty :—and well met, 

gentlemen,— 

I hope, the king is not yet shipp’d for Ireland. 

Queen. Why hop’st thou so ? ’tis better hope he is, 
For his designs crave haste, his haste good hope ; 
| Then, wherefore dost thou hope, he is not shipp’d ? 

Green. That he, our hope, might have retir’d his 

power, 

And driven into despair an enemy’s hope, 

Who strongly hath set footing in this land. 

The banish’d Bolingbroke repeals himself, 

And with uplifted arms is safe arriv’d 

At Ravenspurg. 

Queen. Now, God in heaven forbid ! 

Green. Ah! madam, ’tis too true: and what is worse, 
| The lord Northumberland, his son young® Henry Perey, 
The lords of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 
| With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Bushy. Why have you not proclaim’d Northum- 

berland, 

And all the rest of the revolted faction, traitors ? 
Green. We have : whereupon the earl of Worcester 

Hath broken his staff, resign’d his stewardship, 

And all the household servants fled with him 

To Bolingbroke. 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe, 
And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir : 

Now hath my soul breught forth her prodigy, 

And J, a gasping new-deliver’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 

Bushy. Despair not, madam. 

Queen. 

I will despair, and be at enmity 

With cozening hope: he is a_flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper-back of death, 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 

Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

Enter the Duke of Yorx, part-armed.® 

Green. Here comes the duke of York. 

Queen. With signs of war about his aged neck. 


Who shall hinder me? 


4 Knight says, these “ perspectives’ 


self. 


are pictures painted on a board, so cut as to present a number of sides or flats, when viewed obliquely. When “rightly gazed upon,” i. e 
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in front, nothing can be seen; eyed awry, the picture is visible. 
quartos ; the folio: his young son. % Not inf.e. 
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O! full of careful business are his looks.— 
Unele, for God’s sake, speak comfortable words. 
York. Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts : 
Comfort ’s in heaven; and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives but crosses, care, and grief, 
Your husband, he is gone to save far ‘off, 
Whilst others come to make him lose at home: 
Here am I left to underprop his land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot support myself. 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; 
Now shall he try his friends that flatter’d him. 
Enter a Servant. 
Serv. My lord, your son was gone before I came. 
York. He was ?—Why, so:—go all which way it 
will.— 
The nobles they are fled, the commons s,bold, 
And will, I fear, revolt on Herefor 
Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to my sis ea Gloster; 
Bid her send me presently a thousand pound. 
Hold; take my ring. 
Ser v. My lord, I had for got to tell your lordship : 
To-day, as I came by, 1 called there 
But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 
York. What is ’t, knave ? 
Serv. An hour before I came the duchess died. 
York. God for his mercy! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once ! 
I know not what to do :—I would to God, 
(So my untruth had not provok’d him to it) 
The king had cut off my head with my brother’s.— 
What ! are there no' posts dispatch’d for Ireland ?— 
How shall we do for money for these wars ?— 
Come, sister,—cousin, I would say : pray, pardon me.— 
Go, fellow, [To the Servant.] get thee home: provide | 
some carts, 
And bring away the armour that is there. — 
[Exit Servant. 


Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? 
If I know how, or which way, to order these affairs, 
Thus disorderly thrust into my hands, 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen : 
Th’ one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; th? other again, 
Is my near? kinsman, ‘whom the king hath wrong’ ’d, 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right, 
Well, somewhat we must do.—Come, cousin, [men, 
ea dispose of ycéu.—Gentlemen, B0 muster up your 
And meet me presently at Berkley 
I should to Plashy too, 
But time will not permit. —All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at six and seven. 
[Exeunt Yorx and QurEEn. 

Bushy. The wind sits fair for news to go for Ireland, 
But none returns. For us to levy power, 
Proportionable to the enemy, 
Is at impossible. 

Green. Besides, our nearness to the king in love 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

Bagot. And that’s the wavering commons ; for their 

love 

Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them, 
By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Bushy. Wherein the king stands generally con- 

demn’d. 

Bagot. If judgment lie in them, then so do we, 
Because we ever have been near the king, 

Green. Well, Ill for refuge straight to Bristol castle : 
The earl of Wiltshire is alréady there. 

Bushy. Thither will I with you; for little office 


1 Not in the folio. 2This word is notinf.e. 3The folio: 


Berkley castle. 


Will the hateful commons perform for us, 
Except like curs to tear us et to pieces.— 
Will you go along with us ? 
Bagot. No: I will to Ireland to his majesty. 
Farewell : if heart? S pies be not vain, 
We three here © part, that ne’er shall meet again. 
Bushy. That’s as York thrives to beat back Boling- 
broke. 
Green. Alas, poor duke! the task he undertakes 
fs numbering sands, and drinking oceans dry : 
Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly. 
Farewell at once ; for once, for all, and ever. 
Bushy.. Well, we may meet again. 
Bags. I fear me, never. [Ezxeunt. 


SCENE IIl_—The Wilds in Glostershire. 


Enter BoLInGcBROKE and NorRTHUMBERLAND, 
with Forces. 


Boling. How far is it, my lord, to Berkley now ? 
North. Believe me, noble lord, 
I am a stranger here in Glostershire. 
These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome ; 
And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and, delectable. 
But, I bethink me, what a weary way 
From Ravenspurg to Cotswold will be found 
In Ross and Willoughby, wanting your company, 
Which, I protest, hath very much beguil’d 
The tediou sness and process of my travel : 
But theirs is sweeten’d with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess ; 
And hope to joy is little less in joy, 
Than hope enjoy’d: by this the weary lords 
Shall make their way seem short, as mine hath been 
By sight of what I have, your company. 
Boling. Of much less value is my company, 
Than your good words. But who eomes here ? 
Enter Harry Percy. 
North. It is my son, young Harry Perey, 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever.— 
Harry, how fares your uncle ? 
Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have learn’d his 
health of you. 
North. Why, is he not with the queen ? 
Percy. No, my good lord: he hath 
court, 
Broken his staff of office, and dispers’d 
The household of the king. 
North. What was his reason ? 
He was not so resolv’d, when last we spake 
Together. 
Percy. Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor. 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurg, 
To offer service to the duke of Her eford ; 
And-sent me over by Berkley, to discover 
What power the duke of York had levied there ; 
Then, with directions to repair to Ravenspurg. 
North. Have you forgot the duke of Hereford, boy ? 
Percy. No, my good lord ; for that is not forgot, 
Which ne’er I did remember: to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. 
Yorth. Then learn to know him now: this is the duke. 
Percy. My gracious lord, I tender you my service, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young, 
Which elder days shall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved service and desert. 
Boling. 1 thank thee, gentle Perey ; and be sure, 


I count myself in nothing else so happy, 


forsook the 
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As in a soul remembering my good friends ; 

And as my fortune ripens with “thy love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense : 

My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it. 
North. How far is it to Berkley ? And what stir 

Keeps good old York there, with his men of war ? 


Thou ari a banish’d man, and here art come 
Before the expiration of thy time, 
In braving arms against thy sovereign, 
Boling. As ih was banish’d, I was teas, Hereford , 
But as 4 come, I come for Tareniod 
And, noble uncle, I beseech your grage, 


Percy. There stands the ‘castle, by yond’ tuft of trees, Look on my wr ongs with an indifferent eye: 


Mann’d with three hundred men, as I have heard ; 


And in it are the lords of York, Berkley, and Seymour ; 3 


None else of hame, and noble esimnate: 
Enter Ross and Witiovexsy. 


You are my father, for, methinks, in you 

II see old Gaunt alive: O! then, my father, 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 
A wandering vagabond, my rights and royalties 


North. Here come the lords of Ross and Wil-|Pluck’d from my arms perforce, and given away 


loughby, 
Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 


A banish’ d traitor : ‘all my treasury. 
ks but yet unfelt thanks, which, more enrich’d, 
Shall be your love and labour’s s recompense. 


Willo. And far surmounts our labour to attain it. 

Boling. Evermore thanks, th’ exchequer of the poor : 
Which, ‘till my infant fortune comes to years, 
Stands. for my bounty.’ But who comes here 

Enter BerKury. 

North. It is my lord of Berkley, as I guess. 

Berk. My lord of Hereford, my message is to you. 

Boling. My lord, my answer is—to Lancaster, 
And I am come to seek that name in England ; 
And I must find that title in your tongue, 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 


To raze one title of your honour out. 

To you, my lord, I come, what lord you will, 

From the most gracious’ regent of this land, 

The duke of York, to know what pricks you on 

To take advantage of the absent time, 

And fright our native peace with self-borne arms. 
Enter Yorx attended. 


Here comes his grace in person.—My noble uncle. 


Whose duty is deceivable? and false. 
Boling. My gracious uncle— 
York. Tut, tut! Grace me no grace, nor uncle m 
no uncle* 
T.am no traitor’s uncle; and that word “ grace,” 
In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 
Why have those banish’d and forbidden legs 
Dar’d onee to touch a dust of England’s ground ? 
But more than that,*—-why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon our peaceful bosom, 
Frighting her pale-fac’d villages with war, 
And ostentation of despoiling® arms ? 
Com’st thou beeause th’ anointed king is hence ? 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, 
And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but now the lord of such hot youth, 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself, 
Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 
O! then, how quickly should this arm of mine, 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee, 
And minister correction to thy fault ! 
Boling. My gracious uncle, let me know my fault : 
On what condition stands it, and wherein ? 
York. Even in condition of the worst degree ; 
In gross rébellion, and detested treason : 


1 So the quarto, 1597; the others and the folio: glorious. 
6 despised ; in f. e. 


Berk. Mistake me not, my lord : ’t is not my meaning, 


Boling. I shall not need transport my words by you : 


To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I born? 
If that my cousin king be king of England, 


Boling. Welcome, my lords. I wot, your love pursues It must be granied I am duke | of Lancaster. 


You have a son, Aumerle, my noble kinsman ; 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod dow n, 
He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 


Ross. Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord.|'To rouse his wrongers, chase them to the bay. 


I am denied to sue my livery here, 

| And yet my letters patent give me leave: 

My father’s goods are all distrain’d, and sold ; 

And these, and all, are all amiss employ’d. 

What would you have me do? Iam a subject, 

And challenge law: attornics are denied me, 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 

To my inheritance of free descent. 
North. The noble duke hath been too much abused. 
Ross. It stands your grace upon to do him right. 
Willo. Base men by his endowments are made great, 
York. My lords of England, let me tell you this: 

I have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs, 

And labour’d all I could to do him right ; 

But in this kind to come; in braving arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong,—it may not be: 

And you, that do abet him in this kind, 

Cherish rebellion, and are rebels all. 
North. The noble duke hath sworn, his coming is 

But for his own: and for the right of that, 


[Kneels.| We all have strongly sworn to give him aid, 
York. Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee, | And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath. 


York. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms. 

I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 

e| Because my power is gyeak, and all ill left ; 

But if I eould, by him that gave me life, 

I would attach’ you all, and make you stoop 

Unto the sovereign mercy of the king: 

But since I cannot, be it known unto you, 

I do remain as neuter. So, farewell ; 

Unless you please to enter in the castle, 

And there, my lords, repose you for this night. 
Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept : 

But we ‘aust win your grace, to go with us 

To Bristol castle ; which, they say, is held 

By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices, 

The caterpillars of the commonw ealth, 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 
York. It may be I will go with you;—but yet I’li 

pause 

|For I am loath to break our country’s laws, 

Nor friends, nor foes, to me weleome you are: 

Things past ‘redress are now with me past care. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Camp in Wales. 


Enter Sauispury, and a Welsh Captain. 


Cap. My lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d ten days, 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 


2 Deceptive. 3 ‘no uncle” is not in the folio. then, more why: in f. e. 
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And yet we hear no tidings from the king ; 
Therefore, we will disperse ourselves. Farewell. 
Sal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman: 
The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. 
Cap.’T is thought, the king is dead: we will not stay. 
The bay-trees ingour country are all wither’d, 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 
The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change: 
Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap, 
The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, 


The other to enjoy by rage and war: 

These signs forerun the death or fall’ of kings. 

Farewell: our countrymen are gone and fled, 

As well assur’d Richard, their king, is dead. [Eat 
Sal. Ah, Richard! with the eyes of heavy mind, 

I see thy glory, like a shooting star, 

Faii to the base earth from the firmament. 

Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest: 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes, 


And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. [Exit. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—Botincproxe’s Camp at Bristol. 
Enter Botrncsrokr, Yorx, NoRTHUMBERLAND, Percy, 
Witiovcusy, Ross: Busy and GREEN, prisoners. 

Boling. Bring forth these men.— 

[Busuy and Green stand forward. 

Bushy, and Green, [ will not vex your souls, 
Since presently your souls must part your bodies, 
With too much urging your pernicious lives, 
For ’t were no charity: yet, to wash your blood 
From off my hands, here in the view of men 
I will unfold some causes of your deaths. 
You have misled a prince, a royal king, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 
By you unhappied and disfigur’d clean: 
You have, in manner, with your sinful hours, 
Made a divoree betwixt his queen and him, 
Broke the possession of a royal bed, 
And stain’d the beauty of a fair queen’s cheeks 
With tears, drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs. 
Myself, a prince by fortune of my birth, 
Near to the king in blood, and near in love, 
Till you did make him misinterpret me, 
Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries, 
And sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 
Whilst you have fed upon my signories, 
Dispark’d my parks, and fell’d yy forest woods, 
From mine own windows torn my household coat, 
Raz’d out my impress, leaving me no sign, 
Save men’s opinions, and my living blood, 
To show the world I am a gentleman. 
This and much more, much more than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death_—See them deliver’d over 
To execution, and the hand of death. 

Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of death to me, 
Than Bolingbroke to England.—Lords, farewell’. 

Green. My comfort is, that heaven will take our souls, 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell. 

Boling. My lord Northumberland, see them dis- 

pateh’d. 

[Exeunt NortHoMBERLAND and Others, with Busny and 
Uncle, you say the queen is at your house; [GREEN. 
For God’s sake, fairly let her be entreated : 
Tell her I send to her my kind commends ; 
Take special care my grectings be deliver’d. 

York. A gentleman of mine I have dispatch’d 
With letiers of your love to her at large. 

Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle-—Come, my_lords, 
To fight with Glendower and his complices: — [away, 
Awhile to work, and after holiday. [Exeunt. 


1 The folio omits: or fall. 2 Not inf. e. 


L 1 L 3 These two words are not in the folios. 
the speech is notin the folio. 7S$o quarto, 1597; all other old copies and mod. eds. read: bloody. 
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SCENE II.—The Coast of Wales. A Castle in view. 


Flourish: Drums and Trumpets: Enter King Ricuarp, 
Bishop of CaruisLe, AUMERLE, and Soldiers. 
K. Rich. Barkloughly Castle call they this at hand ? 
Aum. Yea, my good* lord. How brooks your grace 
the air, 
After late® tossing on the breaking seas ? 
K. Rich. Needs must I like it well: I weep for joy, 
To stand upon my kingdom once again.— 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses’ hoofs : 
As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hand. 
Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense ; 
But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom,: 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way, ; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies: 
And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies.— 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords: 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 
Bishop. Fear not, my lord: that power that made 
you king, 
Hath power to keep you king, in spite of all.§ 
The means that heavens yield must be embrae’d, 
And not neglected; else, if heaven would, 
And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse, 
The proffer’d means of suecour and redress. 
®4um. He means, my lord, that we are too remiss ; 
Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 
Grows strong and great in substance, and in power. 
K. Rich. Discomfortable cousin ! know’st thou not, 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders and in outrage, boldly’ here ; 
But when from under this terrestrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 


Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 
'The cloak of night being pluck’d from off their backs, 


4Notinf.e. Syourlate: inf.e. © The rest of 
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Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ? 

So when this thief, this traitor Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath revell’d in the night,‘ 

Whilst we were wandering with the antipodes, 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 

His treasons will sit blushing in ‘his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But, self-affrighted, tremble at his sin. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king: 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d, 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel: then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. 
Enter SaisBury. 

Welcome, my lord. How far off lies your power ? 
Sal. Nor near, nor farther off, my gracious lord, 
Than this weak arm. Discomfort guides my tongue 

And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. 
O! call back yesterday, bid time return, 
And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men: 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day too late, 
O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state ; 
For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispers’d, or fled. 
Aum. Comfort, my liege ! why "looks your grace so 
pale? 
K. Rich. But now, the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And till so much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead? 
All souls that will be safe, fly from my side; 
For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 
Aum. Comfort, my liege ! remember who you are. 
K. Rich. I had forgot myself. Am I not king? 
Awake, thou coward? majesty! thou sleepest. 
Is not the king’s name twenty® thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory —Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king: are we not high? 
High be our thoughts. I know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who comes 
here? 
Enter Scroop. 
Scroop. More health and happiness betide my liege, 
Than can my eare-tun’d tongue deliver him. 
K. Rich. Mine ear is open, and my heart prepar’d: 
The worst is worldly loss thou eanst unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom lost? why, ’t was my care; 
And what loss is it to be rid of care? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he shall not be: if he serve God, 
We’ll serve him too, and be his fellow so. 
Revolt our subjects? that we cannot mend; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us. 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay. 
The worst is death, and death will have his day. 
Scroop. Glad am I, that your highness is so arm’d 
To bear th® tidings of calamity. 
Like an unseasonable stor my day, 
Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores, 
As if the world were all dissolv’d to tears; 


1 This line is not in the folio. 2 So the quartos; the folio: 
fe. Sarmsagainst: in f.e. 7 This word is added i in the folio. 


1 So high above his limits swells the 


sluggard. 
8 The folio: 


rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bt right steel, ‘and hearts harder than steel. 
White-beards have arm’d their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty; ; and boys, with women’s voices, 
Strive to speak big, and clasp* their feeble® joints 
In stiff unwieldy armour ’gainst® thy crown: 
Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 
Yea, distaf/ women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat: both young and old rebel, 
And all goes worse than I have power to tell, 
K. Rich. Too well, too w ell, thou tell’st a tale so ill. 
Where is the earl of Wiltshire ? where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Bushy ? where is Green ? 
That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 
I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 
Scroop. Peace have they made with him, indeed, my 
lord. 
K. Rich, O villains, vipers, damn’d without redemp- 
tion | ; 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man! 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting my heart! 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas ! 
Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence !7 
Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. 
Again uncurse their souls; their peace is made 
Vith heads and not with hands: those whom you curse 
Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound®, 
And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground. 
Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the ear! of Wiltshire, dead ? 
Scroop. Yea, all of them at Bristol lest their heads 
Aum. Where is the duke, my father, with his power ? 
K. Rich. No matter w here. Of comfort no man speak: 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let ’s choose executors, and talk of wills : 
And yet not so,—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’s, 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model of the barren earth, 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 
How some have been depos’d. some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d, 
Some poison’d by their wives, some sleeping lal’ d, 
All murder’d ;—for within the hollow crow n, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court, and there the antick sits’, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks ; 
Ynfusing him with self and vain conceit, 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour’d thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a ‘little pin 
Bores through ; ell king! 
Cover your heads, Me mock not floats and blood 
With solemn reverence: throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 


Si 


3 So the quartos: the folio: forty. 4clap: inf.e. 5 female: in 
hand. 9% This image may have been taken from the seventh 
It is in Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere. 


of the ‘ Imagines Mortis,” a series of designs in the style of Holbein’s Dance of Death. 
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For you have but mistook me all this while: 
I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends: subjeeted thus, 

How can you say to me—I am a king? 

Bishop. My lord, wise men ne’er sit and’ wail their 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. fwoes, 
To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 

Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe, 
And so your follies fight against yourself.? 
Fear, and be slain: no worse ean come to fight : 
And fight and die is death destroying death ; 
Wheré fearing dying pays death servile breath. 

Aum. My father hath a power, enquire of him, 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K. Rich. Thou chid’st me well._—Proud Bolingbroke, 

I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is over-blown: 
An easy task it is, to win our own.— 
Say, Seroop, where lies our uncle with his power ? 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 
Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day ; 
So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 
My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 
] play the torturer, by small and sthall, 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken. 
Your uncle York is join’d with Bolingbroke ; 
And all your northern castles yielded up, 
And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party*. 

K. Rich. Thou hast said enough.— 

Beshrew thee, cousin, [To Aumeriz.] which didst lead 
me forth 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair! 

What say you now? What comfort have we now ? 

By heaven, Ill hate him everlastingly, 

That bids me be of comfort any more. 

Go to Flint castle: there J’1l pine away ; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 

That power I have, discharge ; and let them go 

To ear* the land that hath some hope to grow, 

for I have none.—Let no man speak again 

To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word. 

K. Richtee He does me double-wrong, 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my followers: let them hence away, 

From Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE I[1]—Wales. A Plain before Flint Castle. 
Enter, with Drum and Colours, BouincBroxe and 
Forces ; Yorx, NorrHUMBERLAND, and Others. 

Boling. So that by this intelhgence we learn, 

The Welshmen are dispers’d ; and Salisbury 

Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed 

With some few private friends upon this coast. 
North. The news is very fair and good, my lord: 

Richard, not far from hence, hath hid his head. 
York. It would beseem the lord Northumberland, 

To say, king Richard :—Alack, the heavy day, 

When such a sacred king should hide his head ! 
North. Your grace mistakes me; only to be brief, 

Left I his title out. 
York. The timé hath been, 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
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Have been so brief with you, to shorten you, 

For taking so the head, your whele head’s length. 
Boling. Mistake not, uncle, farther than you should. 
York. Take not, good cousin, farther than you shoulé 

Lest you mistake: the heavens are o’er our heads.® 
Boling. 1 know it, uncle; and oppose not myself 

Against their will.—But who eomes here ? 

Enter Purcy. 

Welcome, Harry. What, will not this eastle yield ? 
Percy. The castle royally is mann’d, my lord, 

Against thy entrance. 

Boling. Royally ? 

Why, it contains no king. 

Percy. Yes, my good lord; 

It doth contain a king: king Richard hes 

Within the limits of yond’ Hme and stone; 

And with him are thé lord Aumerle, lord Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Seroop ; besides a clergyman 

Of holy reverence, who, f cannot learn. 

North. O! betike it is the bishop of Carlisle. 
Boling. Noble lord, [To NorTH 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle; 

Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle 

Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver: 

Henry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss king Richard’s hand, 

And sends allegiance, and true faith of heart, 

To his most royal person; hither come ' 

Even at his feet to lay my arms and power, 

Provided that, my banishment repeal’d, 

And lands restor’d again, be freely granted. 

If not, Ill use th’ advantage of my power, 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood, 

Rain’d from the wounds of slaughter’d Enghshmen: 

The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 

It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 

The fresh green lap of fair king Richard’s land, 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

Go; signify as much, while here we march 

Upon the grassy earpet of this plain. 

Let ’s mareh without the noise of threat’nmg drum, 

That from the castle’s tatter’d® battlements 

Our fair appointments may be well perus’d. 

Methinks, king Richard and myself should meet 

With no less terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thundering shock’ 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

Be he the fire, Ill be the yielding water : 

The rage be his, while on the earth I rain 

My waters; on the earth, and not on him.— 

March on, and mark king Richard how he looks. 

A parley sounded, and answered by a Trumpet uithin. 
Flourish. Enter on the walls King Ricuarp, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, AUMERLE, SCROOP, and SaLisBuRY. 
Boling. See, see, king Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 

From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 

To dim his glory, and to stain the track 

Of his bright passage to the occident. 

York. Yet looks he like a king: behold, his eye, 

As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 

Controlling majesty. Alack, alack, for woe, 

That any storm® should stain so fair a show! 

K. Rich. We are amaz’d;.and thus long have we 
stood } [To NoRTHUMBERLAND. 

To watch the faithful’ bending of thy knee, 


F 1 These two words are not in the folio. 2 This line is not in the folio. 380 the quarto; the folio: faction. * Plough ; it is often so used. 
5 So the quartos, the folio: your head. 6 So the folio; part of the quartos read : tottered; both have the meaning of ragged. 7 So the 


quarto, 1597; the folio: smoke. Sharm: inf.e, 9% fearful: in £6. 
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Because we thought ourself thy lawful king: 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 

To pay their awful duty to our presence? , 

If we be not, show us the hand of God 

That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship: 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of cur sceptre, 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 

And though you think that all, as you have done, 
Have torn thefr souls by turning them from us, 
And we are barren and bereft ef friends, 

Yet know, my master, God omnipotent, 

Is nnistering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 

That lift your vassal hands against my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke. for yond’, methinks, he stands, 
That every stride he makes upon my land 

Is dangerous treason. He is come to ope 

The purple testament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 

North. The King of heaven forbid, our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush’d upon. Thy thrice-noble cousin, 

Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiss thy hand 5 
And by the honourable tomb he swears, 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones, 
And by the royalties of both your bloeds, 
Currents that spring from ene most gracious head, 
And by the buried hand ef warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, 
Comprising all that may be sworn or said, 

His coming hither hath no farther scope, 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees: 
Whieh on thy royal party granted ence, 

His glittering arms he will commend to rust, 
His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 

To faithful service of your majesty. 

This swears he, as he is a prince, is just, 

And, as a gentleman, I credit him. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, say,—thus the king re- 
His noble cousin is right welcome hither ; [turns : 
And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be aceomplish’d without contradiction. 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast, 

Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends.— 
[NorTHUMBERLAND retires to BOLINGBROKE. 

We do debase ourself, cousin, [Yo AuMERLE.] do we not, 

To look so poerly, and to speak so fair? 

Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 

Defiance to the traitor, and so die? 

Aum. No, good my lord: let’s fight with gentle words, 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful swords. 

K. Rich. OGod! O God! ! that e’er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yond’ proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth. Q@! that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name, 

Or that I could forget what I have been, 

Or not remember what I must be now. 

Swell’st thou, proud heart? 171 give thee scope to 
beat, { Unbuttoning.* 


1Notin f.e. 2 basse cour, lower court, 


| 


| 


| Within the earth ; 


| The king shall do it. 


Since foes have seope to beat both thee and me. 
Aum. Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 
K. Rich. What must the king do now? Must he 

submit ? 

Must he be depos’d ? 

The king shall be contented. Must he lose 

The name of king? 0’ God’s name, let it-go: 

{’l] give iny jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a her mitage, 

My gay apparel for an alms-man’s gown, 

My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood, 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking staff 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 

And my large kingdom fora little grave, 

A little little grave, an cbscure grave : 4 

Or I 711 be buried in the king’s highway, 

Some way of common irade, where subjects’ feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head ; 

For on my heart they tread, now whilst I live, 

And, buried once, why not upon my head ?— 

Aumerle, thou weep’st ; my tender-hearted cousin !— 

Ve il make foul weather with despised tears ; 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer corn, 

And make a dearth in this revolting land: 


Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 


And make some pretty match with shedding tears ? 
As thus ;—to drop them still upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
and, therein laid, there lies 
Two kinsmen digg’d their graves with weeping eyes. 
Would not this ill do well ?—Well, well, I sce 
I talk but idly, aad you mock at me— 
Most mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 
What says king Bolingbroke ? will his maj iesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die ? 
You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says ay. 

North. My iord, in the base court? he doth attend — 


To speak with you: may ’t please you to come down 
K. Rich. Down, down, I come; like cont 
Pheton, 


| Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
[Nortu. retires again to Bourne. | 


In the base court? 
base, 

To come sty traiters’ calls, and do them grace. 

In the base court? Borde down? down, court! down, 
king ! 

For night- owl shriek, where mounting larks should 


Base court, where kings grow 


sing, [Exeunt, from above. 
Boling. What says his majesty ? 
North. Sorrow and grief of heart 


Make him speak fondly, like a frantic man: 

Yet he is come. 
Enter King Ricwarp, and his Attendants, below. 
Boling. Stand all apart, 

And show fair duty to his majesty. — 

My gracious lord,— | Kneeling. 
K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee, 

To make the base earth proud with kissing it: 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 

Than my unpleas’d eye see your courtesy. 

Up, cousin, up: your heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least, although your knee be low. 
Boling. My gracious lord, I eome but for mine own. 
K. Rich. Your ownis yours; andl am yours, and all, 
Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted lord, 

As my true service shall deserve your love. 
K. Rich. Well you deserve :—they well deserve to 

haye, 
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That know the strong’st and surest way to get.— 
Uncle, give me your hand: nay, dry your eyes ; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies.— 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have Ill give, and willing too, 
For do we must what foree will have us do.— 
Set on towards London.—Cousin, is it so? 
Boling. Yea, my good lord. 
K. Rich. 


[ Flourish. Exeunt. 


The Duke of Yorx’s Garden. 


SCENE IV.—Langley. 


Enter the QueEn, and two Ladies. 


> 


Queen. What. sport shall we devise here in this 


garden, 
To drive away the heavy thought of care ? 
1 Lady. Madam, we ’ll play at bowls. 


Queen. ’T will make me think the world is full of rubs, 


And that my fortune runs against the bias. 

1 Lady. Madam, we ’ll dance. 

Queen. My legs can keep no measure in delight, 
When my poor heart no measure keeps im grief : 
Therefore, no dancing, girl ; some other sport. 

1 Lady. Madam, well tell tales. 

Queen. OF sorrow, or of joy ?* 

1 Lady. Of either, madam. 

Queen. Of neither, girl; 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow ; 

Or if of grief, being altogether had, 

It adds more sorrow to my want of joy ; 

For what I have I need not to repeat, 

And what I want it boots not to complain. 
1 Lady. Madam, I'll sing. 


Queen. 


And never borrow any tear of thee. 

But stay, here come the gardeners : 

Let ’s step into the shadow of these trees.— 
My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 

They 711 talk of state: for every one doth so 
Against a change. Woe is forerun with woe. 


[Queen and Ladies retire. 


Enter a Gardener and two Servants. 

Gard. Go, bind thou up yond’ dangling apricocks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight : 
Give some supportanee to the bending twigs— 
Go ihou, and like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of two-fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All must be even in our government.— 
You thus employ’d, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

1 Serv. Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate, 
When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds ; her fairest flowers ‘chok’d up, 
Her fruit-trees all unprun’d, her hedges ruin’d, 
Her knots? disorder’d, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? n 


1 All the old copies read: grief; Pope made the change. 
&c.: in fie. 


- Do wound, &e.: 
5 So the quarto, 1597; allotheroldcop.: with. ©So the quarto, 1597; the other quartos and folio: drop. 


Then, I must not say no. 


’T is well that thou hast cause ; | 
But thou shouldst please me better, wouldst thou weep. 
1 Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do you good, 
Queen. And I could sing, would weeping do me good, 


Gard. Hold thy peace. 
He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring, 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leat ; 
The weeds that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 
That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 
Are pluck’d up, root and all, by Bolingbroke ; 
I mean, the earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

1 Serv. What! are they dead? 

Gard. They are; and Bolingbroke 
Hath seiz’d the wasteful king —What? “pity is it, 
That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his land, 

As we this garden. At the time of year 

We wound‘ the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees, 
Lest, being over-proud in® sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself : 

Had he done so to great and growing men, 

They might have liv’d to bear, and he to taste 

Their fruits of duty. Superfluous branches 

We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 

Had he done so, himself had borue the crown, 

Which waste and idle hours have quite thrown down. 

1 Serv. What! think you, then, the king shall be 

depos’d ? 

Gard. Depress’d he is already ; and depos’d, 

'T is doubt, he will be: letters eame last night 
To a dear friend of the good duke of York’s, 
That tell black tidings. 
Queen. O! I am press’d to death, through want of 
speaking. [Coming forward. 
Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 
| How dares thy harsh, rude tongue sound this unpleasing 
What Eve, what serpent hath suggested thee [news ? 
To make a second fall of eursed man? 
Why dost thou say king Richard is depos’d ? 
Dar’st thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfall? Say, where, when, and how, 
Cam’st thou by these ill tidings ? speak, thou wretch. 
Gard. Pardon me, madam : little joy have I, 
To breathe these news, yet what I say is true. 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke: their fortunes both are weigh’d : 
In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself, 
And some few vanities that make him light ; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 
Besides himself, are all the English peers, 
And with that odds he weighs king Richard down. 
Post you to London, and you'll find it so; 
I speak no more than every one doth “know. 

Queen. Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot, 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am I last that knows it? O! thou think’st 

To serve me last, that I may longest keep 

Thy sorrow in my breast.—Come, ladies, go 

To meet at London London’s king in woe.— 

What ! was I born to this, that my sad look 

Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke — 

Gardener, for telling me these news of woe, 

Pray God, the plants thou graft’st may never grow. 

[Exeunt Qungn and Ladies. 
Gard. Poor queen! so that thy state might be no 
worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse. 

Here did she fall® a tear ; here, in this place, 

I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace :’ 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. [ Exeunt. 


2 The figures formed by the flower-beds in the old formal gardens, 30! what. 
4 We at time of year 
in f. e. 


7Also socalled in Hamlet, A. IV., 8. 1! 
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SCENE I.—London. Westminster Hall. 


The Lords spiritual on the right side of the Throne ; 
ithe Lords temporal on the left ; the Commons below. 
Enter Botincproxe, AUMERLE, Surrey, NorTHUM- 
BERLAND, Percy, Firzwater, another Lord, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, the Abbot of Westminster, and 
Attendants." 


Boling. Call forth Bagot.— 
Enter Bagot, guarded.’ 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind, 
What thou dost know of noble Gloster’s death ; 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his timeless end. 
Bagot. Then, set before my face the lord Aumerle. 
Boling. Cousin, stand forth, and look upon that man. 
Bagot. My lord Aumerle, I know your daring tongue 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver’d. 
In that dead time when Gloster’s death was plotted, 
I heard you say,—‘‘ Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from the restful English court, 
As far as Calais. to mine uncle’s head ?” 
Amongst much other talk, that very time, 
I heard you say, that you had rather refuse 
The offer of an hundred thousand crowns, 
Than Bolingbroke’s return to England : 
Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
In this your cousin’s death. 


Aum. Princes, and noble lords, | 


What answer shall I make to this base man ? 
Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 
Either I must, or have mine honour soil’d 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips.— 
Theré is my gage, the manual seal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell: I say, thou liest, 
And will maintain what thou hast said is false 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 
Boling. Bagot, forbear: thou shalt not take it up. 
Aum. Excepting one, F would he were the best 
In all this presence, that hath mov’d me so, 
Fitz. If that thy valour stand on sympathy®, 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine. 
By that fair sun which shows me where thou stand’st, 
I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spak’st it, 
That thou wert cause of noble Gloster’s death. 
If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou lest ; 
And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 
Aum. Thou dar’st not, coward, live to see that day. 
Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were this hour. 
* Aum. Fiizwater, thou art damn’d to hell for this. 
Percy. Aumerle, thou liest ; his honour is as true 
In this appeal, as thou art all unjust ; 
And, that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 
To prove it on thee to th’ extremest point 
Of mortal breathing. Seize it if thou dar’st. 
Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 
And never brandish more revengeful steel ~ 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 
Lord. 1 task the earth to the like, forsworn Aumerle ;* 
And spur thee on with full as many lies 


o . 
1f,e. add: Officers behind, with Bacot. 2Notinf.e. 3 Equalityof rank. * This and the next speech are not in the folio; all, but 


the quarto of 1597, read: take. 


| From plume-pluck’d Richard, who with willing soul 


As may be holla’d in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun. There is my honour’s pawn: 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 
Aum. Who sets me else ? by heaven, [711 throw at all. 
I have a thousand spirits in one breast, 
To answer twenty thousand such as you. 
Surrey. My lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 
Fitz. ’T is very true: you were in presence then ; 
And you can witness with me this is true. 
Surrey. As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true. 
Fitz. Surrey, thou lest. 
Surrey. Dishonourable boy ! 
That lie shall lie so heavy on my sword, 
That it shall render vengeance and revenge, 
Till thou, the lie-giver, and that lie, do lie 
In earth’ as quiet as thy father’s skull. 
In proof whereof, there is my honour’s pawn: 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 
Fitz. How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse ! 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness, 
And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 
And lies, and lies. There is my bond of faith, 
To tie thee to my strong correction. | 
As I intend to thrive in this new world, | 
Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal : 
Besides, I heard the banish’d Norfolk say, 
That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 
Aum. Some honest Christian trust me with a gage. 
That Norfolk lies, here do I throw down this, 
If he may be repeal’d to try his honour. 
Boling. These differences shall all rest under gage, 
Till Norfolk be repeal’d: repeal’d he shall be, 
And, though mine enemy, restor’d again 
To all his lands and signories. When he’s return’d, 
Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 
Bishop. That honourable day shall ne’er be seen. 
Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens ; 
And toil’d with works of war, retir’d himself 
To Italy, and there, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul tnto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. 
Boling. Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead ? 
Bishop. As surely as I live, my lord. 
Boling. Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the 
bosom | 
Of good old Abraham !—Lords appellants, 
Your differences shall all rest under gage, 
Till we assign to you your days of trial. 
Enter Yorx, attended. * 
York. Great duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 


Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 

To the possession of thy royal hand. 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him, 

And long live Henry, of that name the fourth ! 
Boling. In God’s name 171] ascend the regal throne. | 
Bishop. Marry, God forbid !— 
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Worst in this royal presence may I speak, 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 


| Would God, that any in this noble presence 


Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard: then true nobless' would 
Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 
What subject can give sentence on his king? 
And who sits here that is not Richard’s subject ? 
Thieves are not judg’d but they are by to hear, 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them ; 

And shall the figure of God’s majesty, 

His captain, steward, deputy elect, 

Anointed, crowned, planted-many years, 

Be judg’d by subject and inferior breath, 

And he not? present ! O! forefend* it, God, 
That, in a Christian climate, souls refin’d 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed ! 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 
Stirr’d up by God thus boldly for his king. 


| My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 


Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford’s king ; 
And if you crown him, let me prophesy 


The blood of English shall manure the ground, 
| And future 


ages groan for this foul act : 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 
And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 

Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound ; 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call’d 

The field of Golgotha, and dead men’s skulls. 

O! if you raise* this house against this house, 

It will the woefullest division prove, 


| That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 


| 
| 
{ 


Prevent.® resist it, let it be not so, 


| Lest child, child’s children, ery against you—woe ! 


North. Wellhave you argued, sir ; and, for your pains, 


| Of capital treason we arrest you here.— 


| Little are we beholding to your love, 


| My lord of Westminster, be it your charge 


To keep him safely till his day of trial. 
May it please you, lords, to grant the commons’ suit.° 
Boling. Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 


| He may surrender: so we shall proceed 


Without suspicion. 
York. I will be his conduct. [ Exit. 
Boling. Lords, you that here are under our arrest, 
Procure your sureties for your days of answer.— 


[ To the Bishop. 


| And look for little at your helping hands. 


Re-enter York, with King Ricuarp, and Officers bear- 
ing the Crown, §c. 
K. Rich. Alack! why am I sent for to a king, 


| Before I have shgok off the regal thoughts 


Wherewith I reign’d? I hardly yet have learn’d 
To insinuatey flatter, bow, and bend my limbs: 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 

To this submission. Yet I well remember 

The favours’ of these men: were they not mine? 
Did they not sometime cry, All hail! to me? 


| So Judas did tg Christ ; but he, in twelve, 
| Found truth in all, but one: I, in twelve thousand, none. 


God save the king !—Will no man say, amen ? 
Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen. 
God save the king! although I be not he; 
And yet, amen, if-heaven do think him me.— 
To do what service am I sent for hither ? 

York. To do that offi¢e of thine own good will, 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer ; 


1 So the quarto, 1597 ; all other editions: 
the quartos; the folio: rear. 
of 1608. 7 Features. 


nobleness, 
5 The folio inserts : and. 
8 Notinf.e. 9 Owns. 


2 And he himself not, &c. : 
6 This line, and all that follows to RicHarn’s exit, were first printed in the quarto 
10 The folio: duteous oaths. 


The resignation of thy state and crown 

To Harry Bolingbroke. 

K. Rich. Give me the crown.—Here, cousin, seize 
the crown; [Crown brought.* 

Here, cousin, on this side my hand, and on that side, 

yours. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, filling one another; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen, and full of water : 

That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 

Drinking my grief, whilst you mount up on high. 
Boling. I thought you had been willing to resign. 
K. Rich. My crown, I am; but still my griefs are mine. 

You may my glories and my state depose, 

But not my griefs: still am I king of those. [crown. 
Boling. Part of your cares you give me with your 
K. Rich. Your cares set up do not pluck my cares 

down. 

My care is loss of care, by old care done ; 

Your care is gain of care, by new care won: 

The cares I give, I have, though given away ; 

They tend the crown, yet still with me they stay. 
Boling, Are you contented to resign the crown ? 

K. Rich. Ay, no ;—no, ay ;—for I must nothing be ; 

Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 

Now mark me how I will undo myself.— 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 

And this unwieldy sceptre from-my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart: 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, : 

With mine own breath release all duties, rites*®: 

All pomp and majesty I do forswear ; 

My manors, rents, revenues, I forego ; 

My acts, decrees, and statutes, I deny : 

God pardon all oaths that are broke to me! 

God keep all vows unbroke that swear" to thee |, 

Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev’d, 

And thou with all pleas’d, that hast all achiev’d ! 

Long may’st thou live in Richard’s seat to sit, 

And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 

God save king Henry, unking’d Richard says, 

And send him many years of sunshine days !— 

What more remains ? ; 
North. No more, but that you read [Offering a paper. 

These accusations, and these grievous crimes, 

Committed by your person and your followers, 

Against the state and profit of this land; 

That, by confessing them, the souls of men 

May deem that you are worthily depos’d. 

K. Rich. Must I do so? and must I ravel oat 

My weav’d up folly ? Gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences were upon record, 

Would it not shame thee, in so fair a troop, 

To read a lecture of them? If thou wouldst, 

There shouldst thou find one heinous article, 

Containing the deposing of a king, 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, 

Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven.— 

Nay, all of you, that stand and look upon me, 

Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 

Though some of you, with Pilate, wash your hands, 

Showing an outward pity ; yet you Pilates 

Have here deliver’d me to my sour cross, 


And water cannot wash away your sin. 
in f.e. 3 So all the quartos; the folio: forbid. 4 So 
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North. My lord, dispatch: read o’er these articles. 

K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see 
And yet salt water blinds them not so much, 

But they can see a sort’ of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest ; 

For I have given here my soul’s consent, 
To undeck the pompous body of a king ; 
Made glory base, and? sovereignty a slave, 
Proud majesty a subject; state a sooner 

North. My lord,— 

K. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught, insulting man, 
Nor no man’s lord: I have no name, no title, 
No, not that name was given me at ‘the font, 
But ’t is usurp’d. —Alack, the heavy day ! 
That I have worn so many winters out, 

And know not now what name to call myself. 

O! that I were a mockery king of snow, 

Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water drops !— 

Good king,—great king,—and yet not greatly good, 

And if my name? be sterling yet in England, 

Let it command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may show me what a face I have, 

Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

Boling. Go some of you, and fetch a looking-glass. 

[Exit an Altendant. 

North. Read o’er this paper, while the glass doth come. 

K. Rich. Fiend ! thou torment’st me ere I come to hell. 

Boling. Urge it no more, my lord Northumberland. 

North. The commons will not then be satisfied. 

K. Rich. They shall be satisfied: I’1l read enough, 
When I do see the very book indeed, 

Where all my sins are writ, and that ’s—myself. 
Re-enter Attendant with a Glass. 
Give me the glass* and therein will I read.— 
No deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds ?—0, flattering glass! 
Like to my followers in prosperity, 
Thou dost beguile me. Was this face the face, 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men? Was this the face, 
That like the sun did make beholder’s wink ?° 
Was this the face, that fae’d so many follies, 
And was at last out- fae’d by Bolingbroke ? 
A brittle glory shineth in this face : 
As brittle as the glory is the face ; 
[ Dashes the Glass against the ground. 
For there it is, erack’d in a hundred shivers.— 


Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport : 
How soon nty sorrow hath destroy’d my face. 
Boling. The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow of your face. 
K. Rich. Say that again. 
The shadow of my sorrow? Ha! let’s see :— 
’T is very true, my grief lies all within; 
And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief, 
That swells with silence in the tortur’d soul ; 
There lies the substance: and I thank thee, king, 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv’st 
Me’cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. Ill beg one boon, 
aie then begone and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it ? 
Boling. Name it, fair cousin. 
K. Rich. Fair cousin ! I ain greater than a king; 
For, when I was a king, my flatterers 
yere then but subjects; being now a subject, 
have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being so great, I have no need to beg. 
Boling. Yet ask. 
K. Rich. And shall I have it? 
Boling. You shall. 
K. Rich. Why then give me leave to go. 
Boling. Whither ? 
K. Rich. Whither you will, sol were from your sights. 
Boling. Go, some of you; convey him to the Towet. 
K. Rich. O, good ! Canvey ?’—Conveyers' are you all, 
That rise thus “nimbly by a true king’s fall. 
[Exeunt K. Ricnarn, and Guard. 
Boling. On Wednesday next we solemnly set down 
Our coronation : lords, prepare yourselves. 
[Exeunt all but the Abbot, Bishop of Carlisle, and 
AUMERLE. 
Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 
Bishop. The woe’s to come : the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 
Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot ? 
Abbot. My lord, before I freely speak my mind 
herein, 
You shall not only take the sacrament 
To bury mine intents, but also to effect 
Whatever I shall happen to devise. 
I see your brows are full of discontent, 
Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears : 
Come home with me to supper ; I will lay 
A plot, shall show us all a merry day. 


= 


[Exeunt, 


AGT V. 


SCENE I.—London. A Street leading to the Tower. 
Enter Quern, and Attendants. 


Queen. This way the king will come : this is the way 
To Julius Cesar’s ill-érected tower, 
To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke. 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth, 
Have any resting for her true king’s queen. 

Enter “King RICHARD, and Guard. 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 
My fair’ rose wither : yet look up, behold, 


1 Set, or company. 2 The folio: a, %The folio: word. 


folio. 


+ The rest of the line is added in the folio. 
6 This word was applied to lawyers, or conveyancers, and thieves 


Fhat you in pity may dissolve to dew, 

And-wash him fresh again with true-love tears.— 
Ah! thou, the model where old Troy did stand ; 
Thou map ef honour ; thou king Richard’s tomb, 
And not king Richard ; thou most beauteous inn, 
Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d in thee, 
When triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

K. Rich. Join not with grief, fair woman, do not so, 
To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul, 
To think our former state a happy dream ; 

From which awak’d, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this. I am sworn brother, sweet, 


6 This sentence was added in \he 
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To grim necessity ; and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloister thee in some religious house : 
Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown, 
Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 
Queen. What ! is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transform’d and weaken’d? Hath this’ Bolingbroke 
Depos’d thine intellect ? hath he been in thy heart ? 
The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o’erpower’d ; and wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly ? kiss the rod, 
And fawn on rage with base humility, 
Which art a lion, and a king of beasts ? 
K. Rich. A king of beasts, indeed ; if aught but beasts, 
I had been still a happy king of men. 
Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France : 
Think I am dead ; and that even here thou tak’st, 
As from my death- bed, my last living leave. 
In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales s 
Of woeful ages long ago betid ; 
And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 
Tell thou the lamentable tale? of me, 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds. 
For why, the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 
And in compassion weep the fire out ; 
And some will mourn in ashes, some “coal -black, 
For the deposing of a rightful king. 
Enter NortHumBERLAnp, attended. 
North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is chang’d : 
You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower.— 
And, madam, there is order ta’en for you: 
With all swift speed you must away to France. 
K. Rich. Northumberland, thou ladder, wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends, my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption. Thou shalt think, 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 
It is too little, helping him to all: 
And he shall think, that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 
Being ne’er so little urg’d, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear to hate ; and hate turns one, or both, 
To worthy danger and deserved death. 
North. My guilt be.on my head, and there an end. 
Take leave, and part, for you must part forthwith. 
K. Rich. Doubly divore’d !—Bad men, ye violate 
A twofold marriage ; ’twixt my crown and me, 
And then, betwixt me and my married wife.— 
Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me ; 
[They embrace.’ 
And yet not so, for with a kiss ’t was made.* 
Part us, Northumberland: I towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness pine the clime ; 
My wife’ to France: from whence, set forth in pomp, 
She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas,® or shortest day. 
Queen. And must we be divided ? must we part ? 
K. Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart 
from heart. 
Queen. Banish us both, and send the king with me. 
North. That were some love, but little. policy. 
Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 


1 Not in f. e. 
1 Not in the folio. 


2 The folio: fall, %Notinf.e. 


4 A kiss formed part of the ceremony of betrothal. 


K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I 19F thee here ; 

Better far off, than near, being ne’er the near. 

Go ; count thy way with sighs, I mine with groans. 
Queen. So longest way shall have the longest moans. 
K. Rich. Twice for one step 1711 groan, the way 

being short, 

And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 

Come, come, in wooing sorrow let’s be brief, 

Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief. 

One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part: 

Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. [They kiss. 
Queen. Give me mine own again ; ’t were no good part, 

To take on me to keep, and Jal thy heart. 

[They kiss again. 

So, now I have mine own again, begone, 

That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 

K. Rich. We make woe wanton with this fond delay. 

Once More, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room in the Duke 
of Yorx’s Palace. 


Enter Yorx, and the Duchess. 


Duch. My lord, you told me, you would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off, 

Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave ?. 

Duch. At that sad stop, my lord, 
Where rude misgovern’d hands, from windows’ tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on king Richard’s head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried—‘ God save thee, Boling- 
broke |’? 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once,— 
“ Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! Me 
Whilst he, from one side to the “other turn ing, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespake them thus,—“ I thank you, countrymen ? 
And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 
Duch. Alas, poor Richard ! where rode he the whilst ? ? 
York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grae’d actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on gentle’ Richard : no man cried, God save 
hin ; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head, 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they must Berforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 
But heaven hath a hand in these events, 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 
To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now, 
Whose state and honour I for aye allow. 

Duch. Here comes my son Aumerle. 

York. Aumerle that was ; 


5 Folio: queen. | § November 1. 
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But that is lost for being Richard’s friend, 
And, madam, you must call him Rutland now. 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
And lasting fealty to the new-made king. 
Enter AuMERLE. 
Duch. Welcome, my son. Who are the violets now, 
That strew the green lap of the new-come spring ? 
Aum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not: 
God knows, I had as lief be none, as one. 
York. W ell, bear you well in this new spring of time, 
Lest you be cropp’ ’d before you come to prime. 
What news from Oxford? hold those justs and triumphs ? 
Aum. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 
York. You will be there, I know. 
Aum. If God prevent it hot, I purpose so. 
York. What seal is that, ‘that hangs without thy 
bosom ? 
Yea, look’st thou,pale ? let me then! see the writing. 
Aum. My lord, ’t is nothing. 
York. No matter, then, who sees it : 
I will be satisfied, let me see the writing, 
Aum. 1 do beseech your grace to pardon me. 
It is a matter of small consequence, 
Which for some reasons I would not have seen. 
York. Which for some reasons, sir, I mean to see. 
I fear, I fear,— 
Duch. What should you fear? 
’T is nothing but some bond he’s? enter’d into 
For gay apparel ’gainst the triumph day. 
York. Bound to himself ? what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool— 
Boy, let me see the writing. 
Aum. I do beseech you, pardon me: 
show it. 
York. I will be satisfied : 


I may not 


let me see it, I say, 
[Snatches it and reads. 

Treason! foul treason !—villain ! traitor! slave ! 

Duch. What is the matter, my lord ? 

York. Ho! who is within there? Saddle my horse. 
God for his mercy ! what treachery is here ! 

Duch. Why, what is it, my lord? 

York. Give me my boots, I say : saddle my horse.— 
Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, 
I will appeach the villain. 

Duch. What ’s the matter ? 

York. Peace, foolish woman. 

Duch. 1 will not peace. 

Aumerle ? 

Aum. Good mother, be content: 
Than my poor hfe must answer, 

Duch. 

York. 


What is the matter, 
it is no’‘more 


Thy life answer? 
Bring me my boots! I will unto the king. 
Enter Servant with boots. 
Duch. Strike hin, Aumerle. —Poor boy, thou art 
amaz’d.— 
Hence, villain! never more come in my sight.— 
[Exit Servant. 
York. Give me my boots, I say. 
Duch. Why, York, what wilt thou do? 
Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own ? 
Have we more sons, or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 
And rov -e of a happy mother’s name ? 
ls he not like thee? is he not thine own? 
York. Thou fond*, mad woman, 
Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 
A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 
And interchangeably set down their hands, 


1Notinf.e. 2thatheis: infie. 3 Foolish. 


To kill the king at Oxford. 
Duch. He shall be none ; 
We'll keep him here: then, what is that to him ? 
York. Away, fond woman ! were he twenty times 
My son, I would appeach him. 
Duch. Hadst thou groan’d for him, 
As I have done, thou wouldst be more pitiful, 
But now I know thy mind : thou dost suspect, 
That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 
And that he is a bastard, not thy son. 
Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind : 
He is as like thee as a man may be, 
Not like to me, nor any of my kin, 
And yet I love him. 
York. Make way, unruly woman. [Ezit. 
Duch. After, Aumerle! Mount thee upon his horse : 
Spur, post, and get before him to the king, 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee, 
I’ll not be,long behind: though I be old, 
I doubt not but to ride as fast as York: 
And never will I rise up from the ground, 
Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee. Away! begone. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Windsor. A Room in the Castle. 


Enter Botrncsroxe as King ; Percy, and other Lords. 


Boling. Can no man tell me af my unthrifty son? 
’T is full three months, since I did see him last: 
If any plague hang over us, ’t is he. 
I would to God, my lords, he might be found. 
Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, 
For there they say, he daily doth frequent, 
With unrestrained loose companions ; 
Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our passengers ; 
While he, young wanton, and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew. 
Percy. My lord, some two days sinee I saw the prince, 
And told him of these triumphs held at Oxford. 
Boling. And what said the gallant ? 
Percy. His answer was,—he would unto the stews ; 
And from the common’st creature pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 
Boling. As dissolute, as desperate: yet through both 
I see some sparks of better hope, which elder days 
May happily bring forth. But who comes here ? 
Enter AUMERLE, in great haste. 
Aum. Where is the king ? 
Boling. What means our cousin, that he stares and 
looks 
So wildly ? 
Aum. God save your grace. 
majesty, 
To have some conference with your grace alone. 
Boling. Withdraw yourselves, and leave us here 
alone.— [Exeunt Percy and Lords. 
What is the matter with our cousin now ? 
Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 
[Kneels. 
My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth, 
Unless a pardon, ere J rise, or speak. 
Boling. Intended, or commitied, was this fault ? 
If on the first, how heinous e’er it be, 
To win thy after love I pardon thee. 
Aum. Thén give me leave that I may turn the key, 
That no man enter till my tale be done. 
Boling. Have thy desire. [AumERLE locks the door. 


I do beseech your 


{ 
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York. [Within.] My liege, beware! look to thyself : 
Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 

Boling. Villain, I’ll make thee sate. [Drawing. 

Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand: thou hast no cause 

to fear. 

York. [Within.] Open the door, secure, fool-hardy 

king: 
Shall I for love speak treason to thy face ? 
Open the door, or I will break it open. 
[BotineBRoKE opens the door,’ and locks it again. 
Enter Yorx. 

Boling. What is the matier, uncle? speak ; 
Recover breath: tell us how near is danger, 

That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York, Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show. 

Aum. Remember, as thou read’st, thy promise past. 
I do repent me; read not my name there : 

My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York. It was, villain, ere thy hand did set it down.— 

I tore it from the traitor’s bosom, king: 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence. 
Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 

A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

Boling. O, heinous, strong, and bold conspiracy !— 
O, loyal father of a treacherous son ! 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain, 
From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held? his current, and defil’d himself ! 

Thy overflow of good converts to bad ; 

And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 

This deadly blot in thy digressing son. 

York. So shall my virtue be his vice’s bawd, 
And he shall spend mine honour with his shame, 
As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold. 
Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 

Or my sham’d life in his dishonour lies: 
Thou kill’st me in his life; giving him breath, 
The traitor lives, the true man’s put to death. 

Duch. [Within.] What ho! my liege ! for God’s sake 

let me in. 

Boling. What shrill-voic’d suppliant makes this 

eager cry ? 

Duch. A woman, and thine aunt, great king; ’t is I. 
Speak with me, pity me,-open the door: 

A beggar begs, that never begg’d before. 

Boling. Our scene is altered, from a serious thing, 
And now chang’d to “The Beggar and the King,’”’?— 
My dangerous cousin, let your mother in: 

I know, she’s come to pray for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 
More sins for this forgiveness prosper may. 
This fester’d joint cut off, the rest rest sound ; 
This, let alone, will all the rest confound. 

Enter ‘DucHEss. 

Duch. O king! believe not this hard-hearted man: 
Love, loving not itself, none other can. 

York. Thou frantic woman, what dost thou make 

here ? 
Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear ? 
Duch. Sweet York, be patient. Hear me, gentle 


liege. [ Kneels. 
Boling. Rise up, good aunt. 
Duch. Not yet, I thee beseech : 


For ever will I walk* upon my knees, 

And never see day that the happy sees, 

Till thou give joy; until thou bid me joy; 
By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy. 


1The rest of this stage direction is not in f. e. 
§ Changing. ™Notinf.e. 8 where’er: inf. e. 


2 Folio: had. 
9 are: in fle. 


10 if: in f.e. 


Aum. Unto my mother’s prayers, I bend my knee. 
[ Kneels, 
York. Against them both, my true joints bended be. 
[ Kneels. 
Ill may’st thou thrive, if thou grant any grace !§ 
Duch. Pleads he in earnest? look upon his face ; 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest ; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breast: 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 
We pray with heart, and soul, and all beside: 
His weary joints would gladly rise, I know; 
Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow: 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; 
Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 
Our prayers do out-pray his; then, let them have 
That merey which true prayers ought to have. 
Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 
Duch., Nay, do not say—stand up, 
But, pardon first, and afterwards, stand up. 
An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 
Pardon should be the first word of thy speech. 
I never long’d to hear a word till now; 
Say—pardon, king: let pity teach thee how: 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet ; 
No word like pardon, for kings’ mouths so meet. 
York. Speak it in French, king: say, pardonnez-mot. 
Duch. Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy ? 
Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord, 
That set’st the word itself against the word ! 
Speak, pardon, as ’t is current in our land ; 
The chopping® French we do not understand. 
Thine eye begins to speak, set thy tongue there, 
Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear, 
That hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce, 
Pity may move thee pardon to rehearse. 
Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 
Duch. I do not sue to stand : 
Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 
Boling. I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 
Duch. O, happy vantage of a kneeling knee! 
Yet am I sick for fear: speak it again; 
Twice saying pardon doth not pardon twain, 
But makes one pardon strong. 
Boling. I pardon him with all my heart. 
Duch. A god on earth thou art. [Rises.” 
Boling. But for our trusty brother-in-law, and the 
abbot, 
With all the rest of that consorted crew, 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. — 
Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where else® these traitors be :° 
They shall not live withip this world, I swear, 
But I will have them, so'® I once know where. 
Uncle, farewell,—and cousin mine’, adieu : 
Your mother well hath pray’d, and prove you true. 
Duch. Come, my old son; I pray God make thee 
new. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Enter Sir Prerce of Exton, and a Servant. 


Exton. Didst thou not mark the king, what words 
he spake ? 

“ Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear ”” 
Was it not so? 

Serv. Those were his very words. [twice, 

Exton. ‘Have I no friend?” quoth he: he spake it 
And urg’d it twice together, did he not? 

Serv. He did. 


3 A popular ballad. 5 This line is not in the folio. 


4 Folio: kneel. 
11 too: in f.e. 


SCENE V. 


Exton. And, speaking it, he wishtly’ look’d on me; 
As who should say,—I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart ; 
Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let’s go: 
Tam the king’s friend, and will rid his foe. 


SCENE V.—Pomfret. ‘The Dungeon of the Castle. 
Enter King Ricuarp. 


* K. Rich. I have been studying how [ may compare 
This prison, where I live, unto the world: 
And for because the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it: yet I’ll hammer ’t out. 
My brain I’ll prove the female to my soul ; 
) 
My soul, the father: and these two beget 
> 5 
A veneration of still-breeding thoughts, 
D t=) DS i] 
And these same thoughts people this httle world ; 
In humours like the people of this world, 
For no thought is contented. The better sort 
5 ? 
As thoughts of things divine, are intermix’d 
With seruples, and do set the word? itself 
5 
Against the word ;* 
i=] / 
As thus,—‘‘ Come, little ones ;” and then again,— 
“Tt is as hard to come, as fora camel 
To thread the postern of a small° needle’s eye. 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
>) 5 } 
Unlikely wonders : how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls ; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
] ) 
Thoughts tending to content flatter themselves 
ro} so) 5) 
That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 
Nor shall not be the last; like silly beggars, 
Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame 
/ Ls i=) 
That many have, and others must sit there: 
/ 
And in this thought they find a kind of ease, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Of such as have before endur’d the like. 
Thus play I, in one person, many people, 
And none contented: sometimes am I king ; 
Then, treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 
And so I am: then, crushing penury 
Persuades me I was beiter when a king: 


2 


Then, amI king’d again; and, by and by, 
Think that I am unkine’d by Bolingbroke, 


And straight am nothing —But whaie’er I am, 
Nor [, nor any man, that but man is, 

With nothing shall be pleas’d, till he be ecas’d 
With _ nothing —Musie do I hear? 

Ha, ha! keep time.—How sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept! ! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives : 

And herve have I the daintiness of ear, 

To check time broke in a disorder’d string, 
But fer the concord of my state and time, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me; 
For now hath time made me his numbering clock: 
My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they jar’, 
Their watches on unto mine eyes the outw ard wateh,” 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now, for the sound, that tells what hour it is, 

Are clamorous groans, that strike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell: so sighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours ; but my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke’ 8 proud joy, 


[| Music. 


1 So the quartos, 1597 and 8 ; two later ones and folio: wistly. 
the folio : faith. 


the hours in old clocks. 


KING RIC 


[Exeunt. | 


‘When thou wert kine : 


2So the quarto, 1597; other eds. : 
5 Not in folio; ; needle is to be pronounced, as it often was, as one syllable. 
9 An allusion, say the commentators, to these ornaments being out of fashion. 
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While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’the clock.® 
This musie mads me: let ‘it sound no more, 
For though it hath holpe madmen to their wits, 
In me, it seems, it will make wise men mad. 
ye, blessing on his heart that gives it me! 
For” ‘tis a sign of love, and love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch® in this all-hating world. 
Enter Groom. 
Groom. Hail, royal prince ! 
K. Rich. Thanks, noble peer ; 
The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou? and how comest thou hither, 
Where no man never comes, but that sad?° dog 
That brings me food to make misfortune live? 
Groom. 1 was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 
g; who, travelling towards York, 
With much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometime royal master’s face. 
O! how it yern’d my heart, when I beheld 
In London streets that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary ! 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid, 
That horse that I so carefully have dress’d 
K. Rich, Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him? 
Groom. So proud, as if he had disdain’d the ground. 
K. Rich, So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back? 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him, 
Would he not stumble? Would he not fall down, 
(Since pride must have a fall) and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 
Forgiveness, horse! why do | rail on thee, 
Since thou, created to be aw’d by man, 
Wast born to bear? I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burden hke an ass, 
Spur-gall’d and tir’d by jauncing Bolingbroke. 
Enter Keeper, with a Dish. 
Keep. Fellow, give place: here is no longer stay. 
[To the Groom. 
K: Rich. If thou love me, ’tis time thou wert away. 
Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my heart 
shall say. [ Exct. 
Keep. My lord, will ’t please you to fall to? 
K. Rich. Taste of it first, as thou art wont to do. 
Keep. My lord, I dare not: Sir Pierce of Exton, who 
lately came from ‘the king, commands the contrary. 
K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaster, and thee ! 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. 
[Strikes the Keeper. 
Keep. Help, help, help! 
Hater Sir Prerce of Exton, and Servants, armed. 
K. Rich. How now ! what means death in this rude 
assault ? 
Villain, thine own hand yields thy death’s instrument, 
[Snatching a weapon, and filling one. 
Go thou and fill another room in hell. 
[He kills another: Exton strikes him down. 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That staggers thus my bee —Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high, 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to dic. [ Dies. 
Exton. As full of valour, as of royal blood : 
30th have I spilt: O, would the deed were good ! 
For now the devil, that told me I did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 


“how to compare.” 3 * So the quartos ; 
‘7 Dial-plate. ® The figure that struck 
10 Grave. 


6 Tick. 
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This dead king-to the living king [ll bear.— 
Take hence the rest, and give them burial here. 
[Exeunt with the bodies. 


SCENE VI.—Windsor. An Apartment in the Castle. 


Flourish. Enter Botincproxe, and Yorx, with Lords 
and Attendants. 


Boling. Kind uncle York, the latest news we hear 
Is, that the rebels have consum/’d with fire 
Our town of Ciceter in Glostershire ; 
But whether they be ta’en, or slain, ‘we hear not. 
Enter NortHUMBERLAND. 
Welcome, my lord. What is the news with you ?? 
North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all happiness: 
The next news is,—I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent: 
The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here. 
[Presenting a Paper. 
Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains, 
And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 
Enter Firzwater. 
Fitz. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet Seely, 
Two of the dangerous consorted traitors, 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 
Boling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot ; 
Right noble is thy merit, well I wot. 
Enter Percy, with the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Percy. The grand conspirator, abbot of Westminster, 
With clog of conscience, and sour melancholy, 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave ; 


But here is Carlisle living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom, and sentence of his pride. 
Boling. Bishop of Car lisle, this shall be your doom? :— 
Choose out some secret place, some reverend room, 
More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life ; 
So, as thou liv’st in peace, die free from strife : 
For though mine enemy thou hast ever been, 
High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. 
Enter Exton, with Attendants bearing a Coffin. 
Exton. Great king, within this coffin I “present 
Thy buried fear: herein all breathless lies 


The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 
tichard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 
Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou hast wrought 
A deed “of slander? with thy fatal hand 
“|Upon my head, and all this famous land. [deed. 
Exton. Fr om your own mouth, my lord, did | this 
Boling. They love not poison that do poison need, 
Nor do T thee: though I did wish him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my good word, nor princely favour : 
With Cain go wander through the shade of night, 
And never show thy head by day nor light.— 
Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe, 
That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow: 
Come, mourn with me for that I do lament, 
And put on sullen black. Incontinent 
Ill make a voyage to the Holy land, 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand, 
March sadly after: grace my mourning here, 


In weeping after this untimely bier. [Exeunt. 


1 These two words are netinf.e. 2 Carlisle, this is yourdoom: inf.e 3 So the quarto, 1597; the others, aad folio: slaughter. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—London. An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter King Henry, WestmoreLanp, Sir WaLtTerR 
Buunr, and Others. 

K. Hen. So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils 
To be commene’d in stronds afar remote. 
No more the thirsty entrance? of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood ; 
No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces ; those opposed eyes, 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 
Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery. 
Shall now, in mutual. well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way, and be no more oppos’d 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 
The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 
No more shall cut his master. Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulichre of Christ, 
Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross, 
We are impressed, and engag’d to fight, 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy, 
Whose arms were moulded in their mother’s womb, 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 
But this our purpose is a twelve-month old, 


1 Coleridge adopts Theobald’s view, that the “dry penetrability” of the soil of England was referred to. 2 Expedition. 


of the expense. 4 The folio: like. ® The folio: Far. 


And bootless ’tis to tell you we will go: 
Therefore we meet not now.—Then, let me hear 
Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 
What yesternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience?. 

West. My liege, this haste was hot in question, 
And many limits of the charge* set down 
But yesternight; when, all athwart, there came 
A post from Wales loaden with heavy news; . 
Whose worst was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welchman taken, 
A thousand of his people butchered ; 
Upon whose dead corpse there was such misuse, 
Such beastly, shameless transformation, 
By those Welchwomen done. as may not be 
Without much shame re-told or spoken of. 

K. Hen. Tt seems, then, that the tidings of this broil 


Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 


West. This, match’d with other, did,* my gracious 
lord ; 

For® more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import. 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Perey, and brave Archibald, 
That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon met ; 
Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour, 
As by discharge of their artillery, 
And shape of likelihood, the news was told ; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 


3 Calculations 
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FIRST PART OF 


AGT SI. 


And pride of their contention did take horse, 
Uncertain of the issue any way. 
K. Hen. Here is a dear, a true-industrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours: 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome new 
The earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 
Ten thousand.bold Scots, tavo-and-twenty knights, 
Balk’d' in their own blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains: of,prisoners, Hotspur took 
Mordake earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas, and the earl of Athol, 
Of Murray, Angus, and the bold? Menteith ; 
And is not this an honourable spoil ? 
A gallant prize? ha! cousin, is it not ? 
West. ’Faith, ’t is? a conquest for a prince to boast of. 
K. Hen. Ye ea, there thou mak’st me sad, and mak’st 
me sin, 
in envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son: 
A. son, who is the theme of honour’s tongue ; 
Amongst a grove the very straightest plant ; 
Who is sweet fortune’s minion, ‘and her pride : 
Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 
See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O! that it could be prov’d, 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And eall’d mine Perey, his Plantagenet : 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
But let him from my thoughts —What think you, coz, 
Of this young Percy’s pride ? the prisoners, 
Which he in this adventuré hath surpris’d, 
To his own use he keeps; and sends me word, 
I shall have none but Mordake earl of Fife. 
West, This is his uncle’s teaching, this is Worcester, 
Malevolent to you in all aspects ; 
Which makes him prune himself, and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity. 
K. Hen. But I have sent for him to answer this; 
And for this cause awhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 
€ousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor : so inform the lords ; 
But come yourself with speed to us again, 
For more is to be said, and to be done, 
Than out of anger can be uttered. 
West. I will, my liege. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. Another Apartment in the 
Palace. 
Enter Henry, Prince of Wales, and Fausvarr. 

Fal. Now, Hal; what time of day is it, lad ? 

P. Hen. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old 
sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping 
upon benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to 
demand that truly, which thou wouldst truly know. 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the 
day? unless. hours were cups of sack, and minutes 
capons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, and dials the 
signs of leaping-houses, and the blessed ‘sun himself a 
fair hot wench in flame-colour’d taffeta, I see no reason 
why thou shouldst be so superfluous to demand the 
time of the day. 


1 Raised in ridges, heaped. 2 These two words are not inf. e. 


It is, &e. 


4 The Knight of the Sun, whose romantic adventures were translated and published in 1585. 
Farmer says it is from, lad of Castile. 
9 The Lincolnshire bagpipe 1s often mentioned by old writers. 


Falstaff appears to have originally borne. 
7 were it not here: inf.e. 8 Gb, was an old name for a tom- cat. 


Fal. Indeed you come near me, now, Hal} for we, 
that take purses, go by the moon and the seven stars, 
and not by Phebus,—he, “that wandering knight so 
fair.”* And, I pr’ythee, sweet wag, when thou art 
king,—as, God save thy grace,—majesty, I should say, 
for grace thou wilt have none,— 

P. Hen. What, none ? 

Fal. No, by my troth ; not so much as will serve to 
be prologue to an egg and butter. 

P. Hen. Well, how then? come, roundly, roundly. 

Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let 
not us, that are squires of the night’s body, be called 
thieves of the day’s beauty : let us be Diana’s foresters, 
gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon; and let 
men say, we be men of good government, being go- 
verned as the sea is, by our noble and chaste mistress 
the moon, under whose countenance we steal. 

P. Hen. Thou say’st well, and it holds well, too; for 
the fortune of us, that are the moon’s men, ‘doth ebb 
and flow like the sea, being governed as the sea is, by 
the moon. As for proof now: a purse of gold most 
resolutely snatched on Monday night, and most disso- 
lutely spent on Tuesday morning ; got with swearing— 
lay by; and spent with crying—bring in; now, in as 
low an ebb as the foot of the ladder, and, by and by, 
in as high a flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou say’st true, lad. And is not 
my hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ? 

P. Hen. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the 
castle> And is not a buff jerkin® a.most sweet robe of 
durance ? 

Fal. How now, how now, mad wag? what, in thy 
quips, and thy quiddities ? ? what a plague have I to do 
with a buff jerkin ? 

P. Hen. Why, what a pox have I to do with my 
hostess of the tavern ? . 

Fal. Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning many 
a time and oft. 


P. Hen. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy part? 
Fal. No: I'll give thee thy due ; thou hast paid all 
there 


P. Hen. ¥ ea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin would 
stretch ; and, where it would not, I have used my 
credit. 

Fal. Yea, and so used it, that it is’ here apparent 
that thou art heir apparent.—But, I pr’ythee, sweet 
wag, shall there be gallows standing in England when 
thou art king, and resolution thus fobbed, as it is, with 
the rusty curb of old father antick, the law? Do not 
thou, when thou art a king, hang a thief. 

P. Hen. No: thou shalt. 

Fal. Shall 1? O rare! By the Lord, Ill be a brave 
judge 

P. Hen. Thou judgest false already: I mean, thou 
shalt have the hanging of the thieves, and so become a 
rare hangman. 

Fal. Well, Hal, well; and in some sort it jumps 
with my humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can 
tell you. 

P. Hen. For obtaining of suits ? 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the hang- 
man hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood, I am as melan- 
choly as a gib®-eat, or a lugged bear. 

P. Hen. Or an old lion; or a lover’s lute. 

Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.® 


3in f.e.: 


In faith, 


5 An allusion to the name of Oldcastle, which 
6 This was the dress of constables at the time of the play 
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P. Hen. What sayest 
choly of Moor-diteh » 

Fal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes ; and art, | 
indeed, the most comparative, raseallest, sweet young 
prince.—But, Hal, I pr’ythee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would to God, thou and I knew where a 
commodity of good names were to be bought. An old 
lord of the council rated me the other day in the street | 
about you, sir: but I marked him not: and yet he| 
talked very wisely ; but I regarded him not, and yet | 
he talked wisely, and in the street too. 

P. Hen. Thou didsi well; for wisdom cries out in| 
the streets, and no man regards it. 

Fal. O! thot hast damnable iteration, and art, in- 
deed, able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast done much 
harm upon me, Hal :—God forgive thee for it. 3efore 
I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing ; and now am I, if | 
a man should speak truly, little better than one of the’ 
wicked. I must give over this life, and I will give it| 
over; by the Lord, an I do not, I am a villain: [’ll be 
damned for never a king’s son in Christendom, 

P. Hen. Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, | 
Jack ? | 

Fal. Zounds ! where thou wilt, lad, I’11 make one;} 
an I do not, call me villain, and bafile me. | 

P. Hen. I see a good amendment of life in thee 
from praying, to purse-taking. 

Enter Potns, at a distance. 

Fal. Why, Hal, ’t is my vocation, Hal; ’t is no sin for | 
a man to labour in his vocation. Poins !—Now shall | 
we know if Gadshill have set a match?.--O! if men | 
were to be saved by- merit, what hole in hell were hot | 
enough for him? This is the most omnipotent villain, 
that ever cried, Stand! to a true man. 

P. Hen. Good morrow, Ned. 

Poins. Good morrow, sweet Hal.—What says mon- 
sieur Remorse? What says Sir John Sack*-and-Sugar ? 
Jack, how agrees the devil and thee about thy soul, 
that thou soldest him on Good-Friday last, for a cup 
of Madeira, and a cold eapon’s leg ? 

P. Hen. Sir John stands to his word : the devil shal] | 
have his bargain, for he was never yet a breaker of 
proverbs ; he will give the devil his due. 

Poins. Then, art thou damned for keeping thy word | 
with the devil. 

P. Hen. Else he had been damned for eozening the | 
devil. 

Poins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, 
by four o’clock, early at Gadshill. There are pilgrims 
going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders 
riding to London with fat purses: I have visors for you | 
all, you have horses for yourselves. Gadshill lies to- 
night in Rochester; I have bespoke supper to-morrow 
night in Kastcheap: we may do it as secure as sleep. 
If you will go, [ will stuff your purses full of crowns ; 
if you will not, tarry at home, and be hanged. 

Fal. Hear ye, Yedward : if I tarry at home, and.go 
not, Ill hang you for going. 

Pons. You will, chops? 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

P. Hen. Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my faith. 

Fal. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good 
fellowship in thee, nor thou cam’st not of the blood 
royal, if thou darest not stand for ten shillings*. 

P. Hen. Well then, once in my days I’ll be a madcap. 


thou to a hare, or the melan- 


a 


| 
| 
P. Hen. Well, come what will, Ill tarry at home. 
Fal. By the Lord, Ill be a traitor then, when thou! 
art king. * | 
P. Hen. I care not. 
Powns.. Sir John, I pr’ythee, leave the prince and me 
alone: I will lay him down such reasons for this ad-| 
venture, that he shall go. | 
Tal. Well, God give thee the spirit of persuasion, 
and him the ears of profiting, that what thou speakest 
may move, and what he hears may be believed, that the! 
true prince may (for recreation sake) prove a false| 
thief; for the poor abuses of the time want counte-| 
nance. Farewell: you shall find me in Eastcheap, | 
P. Hen. Farewell, thou latter spring! Farewell,| 
All-hallown® summer ! [Katt Farsvarr,| 
Poins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride with us| 
to-morrow: I have a jest to execute, that I cannot| 
manage alone. Falstaff. Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill,| 
shall rob those men that we have already way-laid;| 
yourself and [I will not be there ; and when they have 
the booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut this head 
off from my shoulders. | 
P. Hen. How shall we part with them in setting forth ?| 
Poins. Why, we will set forth before or after them, | 
and appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at 
our pleasure to fail: and then will they adventure| 
upon the exploit themselves, which they shall have no| 
sooner achieved, but we’ll set upon them. | 
P. Hen. Yea, but ’tis like, that they will know us,| 
by our horses, by our habits, and by every other; 
appointment, to be ourselves. 
Poins. Tut! our horses they shall not see; I'll tie] 
them in the wood : our visors we will change, after we 
leave them; and, sirrah®, I have cases of buckram for| 
the nonce’, to inmask our noted outward garments. | 
P. Hen. Yea, but I doubt they will be too hard for us.| 
Poins. Well, for two of them, | know them to be as) 
true-bred cowards as ever turned back; and for the| 
third, if he ’ll fight longer than he sees reason, [711 for-| 
swear arms. The virtue of this jest will be, the inecom-| 
prehensible lies that this same fat rogue will tell us, 
when we meet at supper: how thirty at least he fought! 
with; what wards, what blows, what extremities he 
endured ; and in the reproof of this lies the jest. | 
P. Hen. Well, 1711 go with thee: provide us all| 
things necessary, and meet me to-morrow night in| 
Kastcheap, there I’l1 sup. Farewell. | 
Poins. Farewell, my lord. [ Exit Porns.| 
P. Hen. I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idleness : 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
| That when he please again to be himself, 
3eing wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him. | 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
|To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 
(But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for come 
And nothing pleascth but rare accidents, 
So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promised, 
By how much better than my word I am, 
| By so much shall [ falsify men’s hopes ; 


Fal. Why, that’s well said. 


1A filthy and stagnant ditch, with a morass on one side, and Bedla 
gate. 2 Polio: watch; to ‘Sset a mutch” was, to mike an appointme 


value of a coin called a royal. 5 All-hallown, or All-Saints’ day, occurs on the first of November. ) | 
7 Derived from, “ for the once.” —Gifford, | 


23 


persons not inferiors, “ Sir, ha!” is supposed to be the derivation, 


And, like bright metal on a sullen ground. 


| 
m Hospital on the other, extending between Bishopsgate and Cripple 
nt. °Sharris sac, appears to have been dry Sherry. #Such was the 
6 This word was often used, as here, to| 


BOL ETRST PART OF ACT I 


| My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 
| Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, | Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 
| Than that which hath no foil to set it off. | And that it was great pity, so it was, 
| T°ll so offend. to make offence a skill, This® villainous salt-petre should be digeg’d 
Redceming time, when men think least I will. [Ezz. ok of the bowels of ms eta aay 
ae m P Vhich many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
SCENE III.—The Same. Another Apartment mM jg, ber hie and, hen or thease aie 
cr +5, : SoH nore , He would himself have been a soldier. 
Enter King Henry, NoRTHUMBERLAND, Worcester, | This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, 
Horspur, Sir Watter Biont, and Others. T answer’d indirectly, as I said; 
| K. Hen. My blood bath been too cold and temperate, | And, I beseech you, let not his report 
| Unapt to stir at these indignities, Come current for an accusation, 
| And you have found me ; for, aceordingly, Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 
| You tread upon my patience: but, be sure, Blunt. The circumstanee considered, good my lord, 
iT will from heneeforth rather be myself, | Whate’er Lord Harry Percy then had said, 
| Mighty. and to be fea red, than my condition, To such a person, and in such a place, 
Which hath been smooth as oul, soft as young down, |.At such a time, with all the rest re-told, 
| And therefore lost that title of respect, May reasonably die, and never rise 
| Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the proud. |To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
Wor. Our house, my sovereign lege, little deserves | What then he said, so he unsay it now. 
The scourge of greatness to be used on 165 K. Hen. Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners, 
| And that same greatness, too, which our own hands But with proviso, and exception, 
| Have holp to make so portly. That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straight 
North. My good? lord,— | His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer ; | 
K. Hen. Lord? Worcester, get thee gone , for 1 do see | Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d | 
[Danger and disobedience in thine eye. The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
|O, sir! your presence is too bold and peremptory, Acainst that great magician, damun’d Glendower, 
|And majesty might never yet endure Whose daughter, as we fear, that earl of March 
|The moody frontier® of a servant brow. | Hath lately married. Shall our coffers, then, 
lYou have good leave to leave us: when we need Be emptied to redeem a traitor home ? 
|Your use and counsel, we shall send for you.— | Shall we buy treason, and indent® with foes’, 
| [Exit WorcssTER. | When they have lost and forfeited themselves? 
You were about to speak. [To Nortu. | No, on the barren mountains let him starve ; 
| North. Yea, my good lord. For I shall never hold that man my friend, 
Those prisoners in your highness’ name demanded, Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost, 
|Which Harry Perey, here, at Holmedon took, To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied Hot, Revolted Mortimer ! 
As is deliver’d to your majesty : | He never did fall off, my sovereign lege, 
i\Kither envy, therefore, or misprision | But by the chance of war: to prove that true, 
IIs guilty of this fault, and not my son. Needs no more but one tongue for all those wounds, 
| Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners : Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 
iBut, I remember, when the fight was done, When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, . 
\When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, |In single opposition, hand to hgnd, 
\Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, He did confound the best part of an hour 
|Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d, In changing hardiment with great Glendower. | 
lFresh as a bridegroom; and his chin, new reap d, Three times they breath’d, and three times did they 
\Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home : | drink, 
i\He was perfumed like a milliner, Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 
| And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
|A pouncet*-box, which ever and anon Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
|He gave his nose, and took % away again ; And hid his erisp head in the hollow bank 
\Who, therewilh angry, when it next came there, Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 
ITook it in snuff:—and still he smil’d, and talk’d; Never did base ‘and rotten policy 
|And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, Colour her working with such deadly wounds 3 
He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
'T'o bring a slovenly unhandsome corse Receive so many, and all willingly : 
|Betwixt the wind and his nobility. | Then, let him not be slander’d with revolt. 
iWith many holiday and lady terms | Kk. Hen. Thou dest belie him, Perey, thou dost belie 
\He question’d me; among the rest, demanded him: 
|My prisoners, In your majesty’s behalf. | He never did encounter with Glendower. 
'T then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, |I tell thee, 
|To be so pesterd with a popinjay, | He durst as well have met the devil alone, 
‘Out of my grief and my Impatience, | As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 
| Answer’d neglectingly, T kiow not, what, | Art thou not asham’d? But, sirrah, henceforth 
|He should, or he should not; for he made me mad, Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer. 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
| And talk so like a waiting sentlewoman, |Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 


Of guns, and drums, and wounits, God save the mark! | As will displease you —My lord Northumberland, 
12 This word is notin f, e. 3A term of mili‘ary defence, here used in the sense of opposition, *A box of open work containing essences. 
6Folio: That. 6 Moke snindenture, agree. 7 fews+ in {. 6. 
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We license your departure with your son.— 
Send us your prisoners, or you ’Il hear of it. 
[Eteunt King Henry, Brunt, and Train. 
Hot. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
[ will not send them.—I will after straight, 
And tell him so; for I will ease my heart, 
Albeit I make a hazard' of my head. [Offers to go. 
North. What! drunk with choler ? stay, and pause 
awhile : ; 
Here comes your uncle. 
Re-enter WorcesTER. 
Fot. Speak of Mortimer ! 
’Zounds ! I will speak of him: and let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him: 
Yea, on his part®, [’ll empty all these veins, 
And shed my dear blood drop by drop 7 the dust, 
But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high 1’ the air*as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and canker’d Bolingbroke. 
North. Brother, [To Worcester.] the king hath 
made your nephew mad. 
Wor. Who struck this heat up after I] was gone ? 
Hot. He will, forsooth. have all my prisoners ; 
| And when I urged the ransom once again : 
Of my wife’s brother, then his cheek look’d pale, 
And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 
Wor. | cannot blame him. Was he not proclaim’d, 
By Richard, that dead is, the next of blood ? 
North. He was: I heard the proclamation : 
And then it was when the unhappy king 
(Whose wrongs in us God pardon !) did set forth 
Upon his Irish expedition ; 
From whence he intercepted did return 
To be depos’d, and shortly murdered. 
Wor. And for whose death, we in the world’s wide 
mouth 
Live scandaliz’d, and foully spoken of. 
Hot. But, soft! I pray you, did king Richard, then, 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown? 
North. He did: myself did hear it. 
Hot. Nay, then, I cannot blame his cousin king. 
That wish’d him on the barren mountains starve. 
But shall it be, that you, that set the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his sake wear the detested blot 
; Ot murd’reus subornation, shall it be, 
| That you a world of curses undergo, 
Being the agents, or base second means, 
Tlie cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather ?— 
O! pardon me‘, ihat I descend so low, 
To show the line, and the predicament, 
| Wherein you range under this subtle king, 
| Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
‘That men of your nobility and power, 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf, 
| (As both ofvyou, God pardon it! have done) 
| Yo put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
| And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke ? 
| And shall it, in more shaine, be farther spoken, 
| 
1 


That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye underwent ? 
No! yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Your tarnish’d® honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again, 
‘Folio: Although it be with hazard. 2 Not in fie, 


here wsa sep rate line: ‘‘ And list tome.” 7 
tongued, r 


(se 


2? Folio: In his behalf. 


Servants and riotuus persons were thus accoutred. 


| Revenge the jeering, and disdain’d contempt. 
Of this proud king; who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you, 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 
Therefore, I say,— 

Wor. Peace, cousin! say no more. 
/ And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit, | 
| As to o’erwaik a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

Hot. If he fall in, good night !—or sink or swim 
Send danger from the east unto ihe west. 
| So honour cross it, from the north to south 
And let them grapple :—O! the bl 


] 


? . 
ood more stirs, 


| 
To-rouse.a lion, than to start a hare. | 

North. Imagination of some great exploit | 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 

Hot. By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fae’d moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-lme could never touch the ground, 

| And pluck’up drowned honour by the locks, 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrival all her dignitics : | 
But out upon this half-fae’d fellowship ! 

Wor. He apprehends a world of figures here, 
But not the forin of what he should attend.— 
Good cousin, give me audience for awhile.® 

Hot. I ery you merey. 

‘or. Those same noble Scots, 
That are your prisoners,— : 

Hot. I’ll keep them all. 
By God, he shall not have a Scot of them: 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not. 
I’ keep them, by this hand. 

Wor. | 
And lend no ear unto my purposes. | 
Those prisoners you shall keep. | 

Hot. Nay, I will; that’s flat. | 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer ; . 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer ; | 
But [ will find him when he lies asleep, 
And in his ear (711 holla—Mortimer ! 
Nay, I’ll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing’ but Mortimer, and give it him, | 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

Wor. Hear you, cousin, a word. 

Hot. All studies here I solemnly defy, 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbreke ; 

| And that same sword-and-buekler? prince of We 
But that I think his father loves him not, 

And would be glad he met with some mischanee, | 
{ would have him poison’d® with a pot of ale. 

Wor. Farewell, kinsman. 1 will talk to you, 
When you are betier temper’d to attend. 

North. Why, what a wasp-stung? and impatient fool | 
Art thou to break into this woman’s mood, 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ! 

Hot. Why, look you, { am whipp’d and seourg’d with 

rods, 
Nettled, and stung with pismires, when I hear 
jOf this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 
In Richard’s time,—what do ye éall the place ?— 
A plague upon ’t—it is in Gloucestershire -— 
’T was where the mad-cap duke his unele kept, 


You start away, 
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His uncle York,—where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke, 
?Sblood ! when you and he came back from Ravenspurg. 
North. At Berkley castle. 
Hot. You say true.— 
Why, what a candied deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! 
Look,—“ when his infant fortune eame to age,” 
And,—‘ gentle Harry Perey,”—and, “kind cousin,” — 


| O. the devil take such cozeners !—God forgive me }__ 
yi to} 
| Good uncle, tell your tale: I* have done. 


Wor. Nay, if you have not, to 4 again, 
We ’ll stay your leisure. 
Hot. I have done, i’ faith. 
Wor. Then once more to your Seottish prisoners. 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight, 
And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 
For powers in Seotland ; which, for divers reasons 
Which I shall send you written, be assur’d, 


| Will easily be granted you.—My lord, 


[To NorTHUMBERLAND. 
Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d, 


| Shall secretly into the bosom creep 


Of that same noble prelate, well belov’d, 
The archbishop. 

Hot. Ofi York, is it not? 

Wor. True; who bears hard 
His brother’s death at Bristol, the lord Screop. 
I speak not this in estimation, 
As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down ; 
And only stays but to behold the face 


Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 
Hot. 1 smell it: 
Upon my life, it will do wondrous well. 
North. Before the games afoot, thou still let’st slip. 
Hot. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot.— 
And then the power of Scotland, and of York, 
To join with Mortimer, ha? 
Wor. And so they shall. 
Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d. 
Wor. And ’t is no Tittle reason bids us speed, 
To save our heads by raising of a head ; 
For, bear ourselves as even as we can, 
The king will always think him in our debt, 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home: 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 
Hot. He does, he does: we’ll be yeveng’d on him, 
Wor. Cousin, farewell—No farther go in this, 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
When time is ripe. (which will be suddenly) 
I’ll steal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer ; 
Where you, and Douglas, and our powers at onee, 
As I will fashion it, shall happily meet, 
To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms, 
Which now we hold at much uneertainty. 
North. Farewell, good brother: we shal! thrive, I 
trust. 
Hot. Uncle, adieu.—O! let the hours be short, 
Till fields, and blows, and groans applaud our sport. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT. II. 


SCENE I.—Rochester. An Inn Yard. 
Enter a Carrier, with a Lantern in has hand. 

1 Car. Heigh ho! An’t be not four by the day, Ill 
be hanged: Charles’ wain is over the new chimney, 
What, ostler ! 

Ost. [Within.] Anon, anon. 

1 Car. I pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, put a few 
flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all cess’. 

Enter another Carrier. 

9 Car. Peas and beans are as dank here as a dog, 
and that is the next way to give poor jades the bots: 
this house is turned upside down since Robin ostler 
died. 

1 Car. Poor fellow! he never joyed since the price 
of oats rose: it was the death of him. 

2 Car. I think, this be the most villainous house in 
all London road for fleas: I am stung like a tench, 

1 Car. Like a tench? by the mass, there is ne’er a 


king in Christendom could be better bit than I have 


been since the first cock. 

2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne’er a jordan, and 
then we leak in the chimney; and your chamber-lie 
breeds fleas like a loach. 

1 Car. What, ostler! come away and be hanged ; 
come away. 

2 Car. | have a gammon of bacon, and two razes® 
of ginger, to be delivered as far as Charing-cross. 

1 Car. ’Odsbody! the turkeys in my pannier are 
quite starved —What, ostler !—A plague on thee ! hast 


1 Folio: forl. 2Measure. * Roots. 4 A proverb of the time. 


thou never an eye in thy head? canst not hear? An 
t were not as good a deed as drink, to break the pate 
of thee, I am a very villain —Come, and be hanged :— 
hast no faith in thee? 

Enter GADSHILL. 

Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What’s o'clock? 

1 Car. I think it be two o’clock. 

Gads. I pr’ythee, lend me thy lantern, to see my 
gelding in the stable. 

1 Car. Nay, soft, I pray ye: I know a trick worth 
two of that, 1 faith. é 

Gads. 1 pr’ythee, lend me thine. 

2 Car. Ay, when? canst tell ?—Lend me thy lantern, 
quoth-a ?—marry, 1711 see thee hanged first. 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to 
come to London ? 

2 Car. Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I 
warrant thee.—Come, neighbour Mugs, we ’ll call up 
the gentlemen: they will along with company, for they 
have great charge. [Exeunt Carriers. 

Gads. What, ho! chamberlain! 

Cham. [Within.] At hand, quoth pick-purse*. 

Gads. That’s even as fair as—at hand, quoth the 
chamberlain ; for thou variest no more from picking of 
purses, than giving direction doth from labouring ; thou 
lay’st the plot how. 

Enter Chamberlain. 

Cham. Good morrow, master Gadshill. . It holds 
current, that I told you yesternight : there ’s a franklin 
in the wild of Kent, hath brought three hundred marks 
with him in gold: I heard him tell it to’ one of his 
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company, last night at supper; a kind of auditor; one 
that hath abundance of charge too, God knows what. 
They are up already, and call for eggs and butter : they 
will away presently. 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with saint 
clerks’, 1713 give thee this neck, 

Cham. No, 17il none of it: I pr’ythee, keep that for 
the hangman; for, I know thou worship’st saint Nicho- 
las as truly as a man of falsehood may. 

Gads. 
I hang, 1711 make a fat pair of gallows; for, if I hang, 
old sir John hangs w a ie and thou know eat he ’s no 
starveling, Tut! there are other Trojans that im 
dreamest not of, the ain, for sport sake, are conten 
to do the profession some grace, that woul 1d, if raathte 
should be looked into, for their own credit sake, make 
all whole. I am joined with no foot land-rakers, no 
long-staff, sixpenny strikers: none of these mad, mus- 
tachio purple- hued malt-worms ; but with nobility and 
sanguinity*; burgomasters, and great ones—yes,* such 
as can hold in; such as will strike sconer than speak ; 
and speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner than 
pray: and yet I le; for they pray continually to their 
saint, the commonwealth; or, rather, not pray to her, 
but prey on her, for they ride up and down on her, and | 
make her their boots. 

Cham. What! the commonwealth their boots? will 
she hold out water in foul way? 

Gads. She will, she will; justice hath liquored her. 
We steal as in a castle, cock- sure; we have the receipt 
of fern-seed,* we walk ‘invisible. 

Cham. Nay, by my faith, I think you are more 
beholding to the night, than to fern-seed, for your 
walking invisible. 

Gads. Give me thy hand: thou shalt have a shave in 
our purchase,* as I am a true man. 

Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, 
thief. 

Gads. Go to; home is a2 common name to all men. 
Bid the ostler bring my gelding eut of the stable. 
Farewell, you muddy knave. | Exeunt. 


SCENE Ii.—The Road by Gadshili, 
Enter Prince Henry, and Pons; Barpoiry and Peto, 
at some distance. 

Poins. Come, shelter, shelter: I have removed Fal- 
staff’s horse, and he frets hke a gummed velvet.* 

P: Hen. Stand close. 

Enter Faustarr. 

Fal. Poins! Poins, and be hanged! 

P. Hen. Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal ! 
brawling dost theu keep ? 

Fal. Where’s Poins, Hal? 

P. Hen. He is walked up to the top of the hill: I 7il 
go seek him. [Pretends to seek Porns. 

Fai. | am aecursed to rod in that thief’s company: 
the raseal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know 
not where. If I travel but four foot by the squire’ 
further afoot I shall break my wind. Well, I doubt 
not but. to die a fair death for all this, if 1 ’scape hang- 
ing for killing that rogue. { have forsworn his com- 
pany hourly any time this two-and-twenty years, and 
yet { am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the 
rascal have not given me medicines to make me love 
him, V ll be hanged; it could not be else: I have drunk 
medicines.——Poins !—Hal !—a plague upon you both! 
—Bardolph !—Peto!—1I1 starve, ere Ill rob a foot 
further. An ’t were not as good a deéd as drink, to 


t Nicholas’ 


as you are a false 


Poins ! 


What a 


1A cant name for robbers. in f. e. 


® A cant term, in frequent use, for booty. 


2 tranquillity : 


What taikest thou to me of the hangman? if | 


AF 


3 great oneyers: 
6 A gummed velvet, being very stiff, fretted, or wore rapidly. 


|turn true man, and leave these rogues, I am the veriest 
varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. Eight yards of 
/uneven ground is three score and ten miles afoot with 
me, and the stony-hearted villains know it well enough, 
A plague upon ’t, when thieves cannot be true to one 
another! [They whistle] Whew !—A plague upon you 
all! Give me my horse, you rogues: give me my 
horse, and be hanged. 

P. Hen. Peace, ye 
close to the ground, 
tread of travellers. 

Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down? ‘Sblood! 1711 not bear mine own fiesh so far 
afoot again, for all the coin in thy father’s exchequer. 
What a plague mean ye to eolt® me thus? 

P. Hen. Thou liest: thou ari not. colted, 
uncolted. 

Fal. 1 pr’ythee, good prince Hal, help me to my 
horse ; good king’s son, 

P. Hen. Out, you rogue! shall I be your ostler ? 
; el. Go, hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent 
garters! If { be ta’en, I71l peach for this. An I have 
not ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy tunes, 
let a cup of sack be my peison: when a jest is so for- 
ward, and afoot too,—lI hate it. 

Enter GavDsHILu. 


lay thine ear 
the 


fat-cuts ! lie down: 
and list if thou canst hear 


thou art 


Gads. Stand. 
Fal. So I do, against my will. 
Poias. QO! ’t is our setter: I know his voice. 
Enter BarpoupH. 
Bard. What news ? 
Gads. Case ye, case ye; on with your visors: there ’s 
jmoney of the pe s.coming down the hill; ’t is Sing 
|to the king’s exchequer. 


Fal. You lie, you rogue: ’tis going to the king’s 
tavern. 

Gads. There’s cnough to make us all. 

Fal. To be hanged. 

P. Hen. Sirs, you four shall front them in the nar- 


jrow lane ; 


> 


Ned Poins and I will walk lower: if they 
|’scape from your encounter, then they light on us. 
Peto. But how many be there of them ? 
Gads. Some eight, or ten, 

Fal. Zounds! will they.not rob us ? 
P. Hen. What, a coward, sir John Paunch? 
Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
|father ; but yet no coward, Hal. 
P. Hen. Well, we leave that to the proof. 
Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the 
hedge: when thou needest him, there thou shalt find 
him. Farewell, and stand fast. 
Fal. Now cannot { strike him, if I should be hanged. 
P. Hen. Ned, [Aside to Potns.] where are our dis- 
suises ? 
Poins. Here, hard by: stand close. 
[Exeunt P. Henry and Porns. 
Fai. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole®, say 
i: every man to his business. 
Enter Travellers 
neighbour: the boy shall lead our 
we ’l] walk afoot awhile, and 


grand- 


1 Trav. Come, 
horses down the hill; 
ease our legs. 

hg Stand ! 

Trav Jesu bless us ! 

Fal. Strike; down with them; cut the villains’ 
throats. Ah, whorson caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves! 
they hate us youth: down with them; fieece them. 

1 Trav. O! weare undone, both we and ours, for ever. 


4 Of old, believed to be invisible, from its very minute size 
1 Foot-rule. ® Trick. 9% Let. 
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No, ye fat chuffs; I would, your store were here. On, 
bacons, on! W hat! ye knaves, young, men must live. 
You are grand-jurors are ye? Well jure ye, i’ faith. 
[Exeunt Fan. &c. driving “a Travellers out. 

Re-enter Prince Henny and Pots, 

P. Hen. The thieves have bound the true men. 
Now could thou and [ rob the ‘Biter es, and go merrily 
to London, it would be argument for a week, laughter 
for a month, and a good jest for ever. 

Poins. Stand close; I hear them coming. 

Re-enter Thieves. 

Fal. Come, my masters; let us sha re, and then to 
horse before day. An the prince ud J ns be not two 
arrant ey wards, there ’s no hs pe ring: there ’s no 
more valour in that Poins, than in a wild duck 

Ee Yon Your*money. [Rushing out upon them. 

Poins. Villains. 

[As they are sharing, the Prince and Porns set upon 
them. They all run vay, and FatstarF, after a blow 
or two, runs away too, leaving the booty behind them. ]| 


P. Hen. Got with much case. Now merrily to horse: 


The thieves are scatter’d, and possessed with fear 
So strongly, that they dare not meet each other ; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 
Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lard s the lean earth as he walks along: 
Wert not for laughing, I should pity him. 
Poins. How the rogue roar’d ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE II]—Warkworth. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Horspur, reading a Letter. 

— But for mine own part, my lord, 1 could be well 
contented to be there, in respect of the love I bear 
your house.””—He could be contented,—why is he not 
then? In respect of the love he bears our house :— 
he shows in this, he loves his own barn better than he 
loves our houre: Let me sce some more. “ The pur- 
pose you undertake, is dangerous :’”—Why, that’s eer- 


+ 


tain: ’t is dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink ; 
but | tell you, my lord fool, out of ‘this n etile, danger, 
we ’ll pluck this flower, safety. “The purpose you 


undertake, is dangerous A the friends you have named, 
uncertain; the time itself unsorted, and your whole 
plot too light for the counterpoise of so great an opposi- 
tion.”’—-Say you so,say youso? I say unto you again, 
you are a Photon: cowardly hind, and you lic. What 
a lackbrain is this ! By the Lord, our plot is a good 
plot as ever was laid: our friends true and constant: 
a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation: an 


? 


7 


excellent plot, very good friends. What a_frosty- 
spirited rogue is this? Why, my lord of York com- 
mends the plot, and the gencral palese of the action. 
'Founds ! and I were now by this rasea!, I could brain 
him with his lady’s fan. Is there n sat ‘my father, my 
uncle, and myself? lord Edmund Mortimer, my "lord 
of York, and Owen Glendower? Is there not, besides, 
the Douglas? Have £ not all their letters, to m cet 
me in arms by the ninth of the next month, and are 

they not, some of them, set forward already? What a 
pagan rascal is this! an infidel! Ha! you shall see 
now, In very ae rity a fear and cold heart, will he 
to the king, and lay open all our proceedings. Oh! I 
could divide my oh 2 ond go to buffets, for moving such 


a dish cf skimmed milk with so honourable an action. 
Hang him! let him tell the king: we are prepared. 


J will set forward ea 


1 The fortifications pier: 
carried a ballof sixty. 4 
Yhe rnotto of the Perey famil 


] 
8 Puppets, dolls. 


Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves. Are ye undone? 


1ed four thousand, and carried a ball of eighteen. 5 currents: inf.e 
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| Enter Lady Percy. 
How now, Kate? I must leave you within these two 
hours 
Lady. O, my good lord! why are you thus alone ? 
For what offence have [ this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman fron my Harry’s bed? 
Tell me, swect lord, what is ’t that takes from thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? 
Why dest thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, 
And start so often when thou sit’st alone ? . 
Why hast thou lest the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treasures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey’d musing, and ecurs’d melancholy ? 
In thy faint slumbers I by thee have waich’d, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars ; 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed ; 
Cry, ‘‘ Courage !—to the field !”’ And thou hast talk’d 
Of sallies, and retires ; of trenches, tents, 
| Of palisadoes, frontiers,’ parapets ; 
Of basilisks? of cannon,? culverin ;* 
|Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers slain 
And all th’ cecurrents® of a heady fight. 
Thy spirit within thee hath been ‘$0 at war, 
And thus hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep, 
That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles on a late disturbed stream : 
And in thy face strange motions have appear’d, 
Such as we see when men restrain their breath 
On some great sudden hest.6 O! what portents are 
Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, _ [these-? 
And I a know it, else he loves me not. 
Hot.. What, ho! is Gilliams with the packet gone ? 
Enter Servant. 
Serv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 
Hot. Hath Butler brought those horses from the 
sheriff ? 
Serv. One horse, my lord, he brought even now. 
Hot. What horse? a roan, a erop-ear, is it not ? 
Serv. It is, my lord. 
sa ot. That roan shall be my throne. 
Well, I will back him straight: O, esperance pe 
Bid Son lead him forth into the park. [Hxit Servant. 
Lady. But hear you, my lord. 
Hot. What say’st thou, my lady? 
Lady. What is it carries you away ? 
Hot. Why my horse, 
My love, my horse. 
Lady. Out, you mad-headed ape ! 
A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen, 
As you are are toss’d with. In faith, 
1711 know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear, my brother Mortim er doth stir 
About his title ; and hath sent for you, 
To line his enterprise: but if you go— 
Hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 
Lady. Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly unto this question that I ask. 
In faith, Ill break ‘thy little finger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
Hot. Away! 
Away, you trifler !—Love ?—I love thee not, 
1 care not for thee, Kate. This is no world, 
To play with mammets,® and to tilt with lips: 
We must have bloody noses, and crack’d crowns, 
| And pass them current too.—Gods me, my horse !— 
What say’st thou, Kate? what wouldst thou have with 
me? 


, 


r frontiers. % Weighed nine thousand pounds and carried a ball of sixty. 3 Weighed seven thousand, and 


6 So the quarto; the folio: haste. 
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Lady. Do you not love me? do you not, indeed ? 
Well, do not then; for since you love me not, 

I will not love myself. Do you not love me > 
Nay, tell me, if you sepals in jest, or no? 

Hot Come, to the park, Katet ; wilt thou see me ride? 
And when I ‘am o’ horseback, I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate ; 
I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout. 
Whither I must, I must; and, to conclude, 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wise; but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife: constant you are ; 
But yet a woman: and for secreey, 

No lady closer; for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 

Lady. How! so far? 

Hot. Not an inch farther. But hark you, Kate ? 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 
To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. 
Will this content you, Kate ? 

Lady. It must, of force, 


SCENE IV.—Eastcheap. A Room in the Boar’s 
Head Tavern. 


Enter Prince Henry and Porns. 


P. Hen. Ned, pr’ythee, come out of that fat room, 
and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Poins. Where hast been, Hal? 

P. ifen. With three or four loggerheads, amongst 
tbree or four-score hogsheads. I have sounded the 
very base string of humility. Sirrah, 1 am sworn 
brother to a leash of drawers, and can call them all by 
their Christian names, as—Tom, Dick, and Francis. 
They take it already upon their salvation, that though 
I be but prince of Wales, yet I am the king of cour- 
on and tell me flatly Iam no proud Jack, like Fal- 

staff; but a Corinthian, a lad of meitle, a ‘good boy, 
(by the lord, so they call me ,) and when ‘Tam king of 
England, I shall command all the good lads in East- 
“cheap. They call drinking deep, dying scarlet; and 
when you breathe in your waterim? they ery hem ! and 
bid you play it off—To conclude, I am so good a pro- 
ficient in one quarter of an hour, that I can drink with 
any tinker in his own language during my life. I tell 
thes, Ned, thou hast lost much honour that thou wert 
not with me in this action. But, sweet Ned,—to 
sweeten which name of Ned, I give thee this penny- 
worth of sugar, clapped even now into my hand by an 
under-skinker* ; one that never spake other English in 
his life, than—“ Eight shillings and sixpence, ” and— 
“You are welcome ;” with this shrill addition, ome Anon, 
anon; sir! Score a pint of bastard in the Half-moon, ” 
oY so. 
come, I pr’ ‘ythee, "do thou stand in some by-room, while 
I question my puny drawer to what end he gave me 
the sugar ; and do thou never leave calling-—Francis ! 
that his tale to me may be nothing but—anon. Step 
aside, and Ill show thee a precedent. 

Poins. Francis ! 

P. Hen. Thou art perfect. 

Poins. Francis ! 


Ve 


| Exeunt. 


a 


[Exit Pons. 
Enter Francis. 
Fran, Anon, anon, sir.—Look down into the Pome- 
granate, Ralph. 
P. Hen. Come hither, Francis. 
Fran, My lord. 


1 to the park, Kate: notin f.e. 2 take breath in your drinking. 


® Galloon, 1A strong and sw eet Spanish wine. 


lealling? Look to the guests within. 


But, Ned, to drive away the time till Falstaff | 


| Adam to the pupil age of this present twelve 


3 One who serves drink, a drawer. 
It was both brown and white. 


P. Hen. How long hast thou to serve, Francis ? 
Fran. Forsooth, five years, and as much as to— 
Poins. [Within.] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

P. Hen. Five years! by’r lady, a long lease for the 
clinking of pewter. But, Francis, darest thou be so 
valiant, as to play the coward with thy indenture, and 
to show it a fair pair of heels, and run from it? 

Fran. O lord, sir! 1711 be sworn upon all the books 
in England, | could find it in my heart. 

Poins. [Within.] Francis ! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

P. Hen. How old art thou, Francis ? [be— 

Fran, Let me see, —about Michaelmas next I shall 

Poins. | Within.] Francis ! 

Fran. Anon, sir—Pray you, stay a little, my lord. 

P. Hen. Nay. but hark you, Francis, For the sugar 
thou-gavest me,—’t was a pennyworth, was ’t not? 

Fran. O lord, sir! I would it had been two. 

P. Hen. J will give thee for it a thousand pound: 
ask me when thou wilt, and:thou shalt have it 

Poms. [Within.| Francis ! 

Fran, Anon, anon. 

P. Hen. sae Francis ? 
row, Francis; Francis, on 
Francis, when ine wilt. But, 

Fran. My lord? 

P. Hen. Wilt thou rob this leathern-jerkin, crystal- 
button, knot-pated,* agate-ring, puke*-stocking, caddis®- 
carter, smooth-tongue, Spanish-; pouch,— 

Fran. O lor d, sir, who do you mean ? 

P. Hen. W hy then, your brown bastard’ is your only 
drink: for, look you, Francis, your white canvas dou- 
blet will sully. In Barbary, sir, it cannot come to so 
much. 

Fran. What, sir? 

Poms. [Within.] Francis! 

P. Hen. Away, you rogue: 
them call ? 

[Here they both call him ; the Drawer stands amazed, 

not knowing which way to go. 
Enter Vintner. 

Kint. What! stand’st thou still, and hear’st such a 
[Exit Fran.]. 
My lord, old sir John, with half a dozen more, are at 
the door: shall I let them in? 

P. Hen. Let them alone awhile, and then open the 


but to-mor- 
or, indeed, 


No, Francis ; 
Thursday ; 
Francis— 


Dost not thou hear 


door. [Exit Vintner.] Poins! 
Re-enter Porns. 
Poins. Anon, anon, sir. 
P. Hen. Sirrah, Falstaff and the rest of the thieves 
are at the door. Shall we be merry ? 
Pos. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark ye; 


what cunning match have you made with this jest of 
the drawer ? come, wlfat’s the ae ? 

P. Hen. T am now of all humours, that have show’d 
themselves humours, since the oe "days of goodman 
o’cloek 
at midnight. [Re-enter Francis, with Wine.] What’s 
o’clock, Francis ? 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. [ Exit. 

P. Hen. That ever this fellow should have fewer 
words than a parrot, and yet the sonofawoman! His 
industry is—up-stairs, and down-stairs ; his eloquence, 
the parcel of a reckoning. I am not ‘yet of Perey’s 
mind, the Hotspur of the North; he that kills me 
some six or seven dozen of Scots ai a breakfast, washes 
his hands, and says is quiet 


5 Puce. 


4 Having the nair cut close. 


SS ee 


| Ere I lead this life long, 
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life? I want work.” ‘O my sweet Harry ,”? says she, 
“How many hast thou killed to-day ?” “Give my roan 
horse a drench,” says he, and answers, ‘“ Some four- 
teen,” an, hour after; “a trifle, a trifle.’—I pr’ythee, 
eall in Falstaff; [711 play Perey, and that damned brawn 
shall play dame Mortimer his wife. 
drunkard. Call in riks, call in tallow. 

Enter Fatstarr, GADSHILL, BarpoiprH, and Perro. 

Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou been? 

Fal, A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance 
too! marry, and amen !—Give me a cup of sack, boy. | 
Ill sew nether- stocks, and | 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague of all 
cowards !—Give me a cup of sack, rogue.—Is there no 
virtue extant ? [He drinks. 

P. Hen. Didst thou never sce Titan kiss a dish of 
butter ? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet 
tale of the sun! if thou didst, then behold that com- 
pound. 

Fal. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too: there 
is nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man: 
yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime in 
it; a villainous coward.—Go thy ways, old Jack: die 
when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not for- 
got upon the face of the earth, then am I a shotten 
herring’. There live not three good men unhanged in 
England, and one of them is fat, and grows old: God 
help the while! a bad world, I say. I-would I were a 
weaver; I could sing psalms or any thing. <A plague 
of all cowards, I say pai 

P. Hen. How now, wool-sack ! what mutter you? 

Fal. A king’s son! If I do not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of Jath, and drive all thy sub- 
jects afore thee like a flock of wild geese, I Il never 
wear hair on my face more. You prince of Wales! 

P. Hen. Why, you whoreson round man, what’s the 
matter ! 

Fal. Are you not a coward? answer me to that? 
and Poins there ? 

Poins. ’Zounds ! ye fat paunch, and ye call me cow- 
ard, [ll stab thee 

Fal. J call thee coward! J[’ll see thee damned ere I 
call thee coward; but I would give a thousand pound, 
I could run as fast as thou canst. You are straight 
enough in the shoulders: you care not who sees your 
back. Call you that backing of your friends? A 
plague upon, such backing! give me them that will 
face me.—Give me a cup of sack: I am a rogue, if I[ 
drunk to-day. 

P. Hen. O villain! thy lips are searece wiped since 
thou drunk’st last. 

Fal. All’s one for that. [He drinks.| A plague of all 
cowards, still say I. 

P. Hen. What’s the matter ? 

Fal. What’s the matter? there be four of us here 
have ta’en a thousand pound this day morning?. 

P. Hen. Where is it, Jack! where is it? 

Ful, Where ite taken from us it is: 
upon poor four of us® 

P. Hen. What, a hundred, man? 

Fal. lam a rogu @,, ited were not at half-sword with 


a hundred 


1s 


a dozen of them two hours together, I have ’scaped by | 


I am eight times thrust through the doublet : 
my buekler cut through and 


miracle. 
four through the hose: 
through ; my sword hacked like a hand-saw: 


1 One that has cast his spawn. 2 So the first two, quartos; 

England, 3 So all old copies; many mod. eds, omit: of. 
last quarto, and the folio, to Porns. 6 Not inf. e. 
fastened. 8Old copies: catch; changed by some editions to ‘‘ ketch,’ 


ball. 


“ Rivo !”’ says the | 


| them ; 


the folios omit: 
4 Not in fie. 
1 Points is taken by Pons in the sense of tags, or strings, by which the clothes were 
>a tub 


num. [Drawing it.*] I never dealt better since I was a 
man: all would not do. A plague of all cowards !— 
Let them speak : if they speak more or less than truth, 


they are villains, and the sons of darkness. 


P. Hen. Speak, sirs: how was it ? 

Bard. We four set upon some dozen,— 

Fal. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Bard. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of 
or lama Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 

Bard. As we were sharing, some six or seven fresh 
men set upon us,— 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then come in the 
other. 

P. Hen. What! fought ye with them all ? 

Fal. All? I know not what ye call all; but if I 
fought not with fifty of them, [ am a bunch ‘of radish ; 
if there were not two or three and fifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two-legged creature. 

P. Hen.’ Pray God, you have not murdered some of 
them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: I have peppered 
two of them: two, I am sure, I have paid; two rogues 
in buckram suits. I tell thee what, Hal,—if I tell 
thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse.. Thou know- 
est my old ward :—here I lay, and thus I bore my point. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me,— 

P. Hen. What, four ? thou saidst but ‘two even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal ; ; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust 
at me. I made me no more ado, but took all their 
seven points in my target, thus. 

P. Hen. Seven? why, there were but four even 
now. 

Fal. In buckram. 

Poins. Ay, four in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

P. Hen. Pr’ythee, let him alone: we shall have more 
anon. [To Porns.§ 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
nine in buckram, that I told thee of,— 

P. Hen. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken,— 

Poins. Down fell their hose.” 

Fal. Began to give me ground; but I followed me 
close, came in, foot and hand, and with a thought, 
seven of the eleven [ paid. 

P. Hen. O monstrous! eleven buckram men grown 
out of two. 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three misbegot- 
ten knaves, in Kendal-green, came at my back, and let 
drive at me ;—for it was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst 
not see thy hand. 


These 


P. Hen. These lies are like the father that begets 
them; gross as a mountain; open, palpable. Why, 


thou clay-brained guts, thou knotty-pated fool, thou 
| whoreson, obscene, greasy tallow-keech.*— 

Fal. What! art thou mad? art thou mad?* is not 
the truth, the truth ? 

P. Hen. Why, how couldst thou know these men in 


ecce sig- Kendal green, when it was so dark thou couldst not 


day. The phrase is still in use in the eastern counties of 
5 All the quartos but the last, give this speech to P. HenRY; the 


, and by others to ‘‘keech,” the fat of an animal rolled up ina 
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gee thy hand ? come, tell us your reason: what sayest | 
thou to this ? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

Fal. What, upon compulsion ? No; were I at the 
strappado' or all the racks in the world, I would not 
tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason on compul- 
sion! if reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 

P. Hen. 1’ll be no longer guilty of this sin: this san- 
guine coward, this bed-presser, this horse-back-breaker, 
this huge hill of flesh ;— 

Fal. Away, you starveling, you elf-skin?, you dried 
neat’s-tongue, bull’s pizzle, you stock-fish,—O, for 
breath to utter what is like thee ! you tailor’s yard, 
you sheath, you bow-case, you vile standing-tuck ;— 

P. Hen. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it again ; 
and when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, 
hear me speak but this, 

Poins. Nark, Jack. 

P. Hen. We two saw you four set on four; you 
bound them, and were masters of their wealth.—Mark 
now, how plain a tale shall put you down.—Then did 
we two set on you four, and, with a word, out-fae’d you 
from. -r prize, and have it: yea, and can show it you 
here in the house.—And, Falstaff, you carried your guts 
away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and roared for 
merey, and still ran and roared, as ever [ heard bull- 
calf. What a slave art thou, to hack thy sword as thou 
hast done, and then say, 1t was in fight! What trick, 
What device, what starting-hole, canst thou now find 
out, to hide thee from this open and apparent shame ? 

Poins. Come, let’s hear, Jack: what trick hast thou 
now? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye, as well as he that 


made ye. Why, hear ye, my masters: was it for me 
to kill the heir apparent ?- Should I tun upon the true 
prince ? Why, thou knowest, I am as valiant as Her- 


cules; but beware instinct: the lion will not touch the 
true prince. Instinct is a great matter; I was a cow- 
ard en instinet. I shall think the better of myself and 
thee, during my life; I, for a valiant lion, and thou for 
a true prince. But, by the Lord, lads, Iam glad you 
have the money.—Hostess, clap to the doors: watch 
to-night, pray to-morrow.—Gallants, lads, boys, hearts 
of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come to you! 
What! shall we be merry? shall we have a play ex- 
tempore ? 

P. Hen. Content ;—and the argument shall be, thy 
running away. 

Fal. Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me. 

Enter Hostess. 

Host. O Jesu! My lord the prince,— 

P. Hen. How now, my lady the hostess! what say’st 
thou to me? 

Host. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the 
court at door would speak with you: he says, he comes 
from your father. 

P. Hen. Give him as much as will make him a royal 
man*, and send him back again to my mother, 

Fal. What manner of man is he ? 

Host. An old man. 

Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ? 
—Shall I give him his answer ? 

P. Hen. Pr’ythee, do, Jack. 

Fal. ’Faith, and 1711 send him packing. [ Exit. 

P. Hen. Now, sirs; by’r lady, you fought fair ;—so 
did you, Peto;—so did you, Bardolph: you are lions 


Ss 


too, you ran away upon instinct, you will not touch 
the true prinec, no ;—fie! 

Bard. ’Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 

P. Hen. ’Faith, tell me now in earnest: how came 


| Falstaff’s sword so hacked ? 


Peto. Why, he hacked it with his dagger, and said, 
he would swear truth out of England, but he would 
make you believe it was done in fight; and persuaded 
us to do the like. 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear grass, 
to make them bleed: and then to beslubber our gar- 
ments with it, and to swear it was the blood of true 
men. I did that I did not this seven year before; I 
blushed to hear his monstrous devices. 

P. Hen. O villain! thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen 
years ago, and wert taken with the manner*, and ever 
since thou hast blushed extempore. Thou hadst fire 
aid sword on thy side, and yet thou ran’st away: what 
instinct hadst thou for it? 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors? do you 
behold these exhalations ? 

P. Hen. I do. 

Bard. What think you they portend ? 

P. Hen. Hot livers and cold purses. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

P. Hen. No, if rightly taken, halter. 

Re-enter Faustarr. 
Here comes lean Jack; here comes bare-bone. How 
how, my sweet creature of bombast !* How long is’t 
ago, Jack, sinee thou sawest thy own knee? 

Fal. My own knee ? when I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; I could 
have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring: a plague 
of sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder. 
There’s villainous news abroad: here was sir John 
Bracy from your fathér: you must to the court in the 
morning. That same mad fellow of the north, Percy ; 
and he of Wales, that gave Amaimon the bastinado, 
and made Lucifer cuckold, and swore the devil his 
true liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh hook*®,—what, 
a plague, call you him ?— 

Poins. O! Glendower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen; the same; and his son-in-law, 
Mortimer ; and old Northumberland; and that sprightly 
Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o’ horseback up a hill 
perpendicular. 

P. Hen. He that rides at high speed, and with his 
pistol kills a sparrow flying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

P. Hen. So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hath good mettle in him; he 
will not run. 

P. Hen. Why, what a rascal art thou, then, to praise 
him so for running ? 

Fal. 0’ horseback, ye cuckoo! but, afoot, he will 
not budge a foot. 

P. Hen. Yes, Jack, wpon instinct. 

Fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is there 
too, and one Mordake, and a thousand blue-caps more. 
Worcester is stolen away to-night; thy father’s beard 
is turned white with the news: you may buy land now 
as cheap as stinking mackarel. 

P. Hen. Why then, it is like, if there come a hot 
June, and this civil buffeting hold, we shall buy 
maidenheads as they buy hob-nails, by the hundred. 

Fal. By the mass, lad, thou sayest true; it is like, 
we shall have good trading that way.—But, tell me, 


& This punishment consists in drawing the sufferer up to an elevation, by a strap passed under his elbows, and then letting him drop sud- 


denly—usually dislocating his shoulder blade. 


royal, 10s. 4 inthe fact. 5 Cotton-wool, used for stuffing dresses. 


2 Hanmer suggests eel-skin. 


3 A play upon the names of coins, the od/e, 6s. 8d, and the 
6 A pike, with a hook below its point.—Knight. 
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Hal, art thou not horribly afeard? thou being heir 
apparent, could the world pick thee out three such 
enemies again, as that fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, 
and that devil Glendower? Art thou not horribly 
afraid ? doth not thy blood thrill at it? 

P. Hen. Not a whit, ? faith: I lack some of thy 
instinct. 

Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, 
when thou comest to thy father: if thou love me, 
practise an answer. 

P. Hen. Do thou stand for my father, and examine 
mA upon the particulars of my life. 

Fal. Shall 1? >? content.—This chair shall be my state, 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown. 

P. Hen. Thy state is taken for a joint-stool, thy 
golden sceptre for a leaden dagger, and thy precious 
rich crown for a pitiful bald crown! 

Fal. Well, an. the fire of grace be not quite out of 
thee, now shalt thou be moved.—Give me a cup of 
sack, to make mine’ eyes look red, that it may be 
thought I have wept ; for 1 must spe ak in passion, and | 
I will do it in king Cambyses’’ vein. 

P. Hen. Well, here is my leg.? 

Fal. And here is my speech: —Stand aside, nob lity. 

Host. O, Jesu! this is excellent sport, faith. 

Fal. Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling tears are| 
vain. 

Host. O, the father! how he holds his countenance. 

Fal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my tristful® queen, 
For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

Host. O, Jesu! he doth it as like one of these har- 
lotry players as ever I see. 

Fal. Peace, good pint-pot! peace, good tickle-brain ! 

—Harry, I AO not only marvel where thou spendest 
thy time, but also how thou art accompanied: for 
though the camomile, the mofe 1t is trodden on, the 
faster it grows, so* youth, the more it is wasted, the 
sooner it wears. That thou art my son, I have partly 


thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion ; but chiefly, | 
a villainous trick of thine eye, and a foolish hanging of | 
thy nether lip, that doth warrant me. If, then, thou| 
be son to me, here lies the point—why, being son to 
me, art thou so pointed at? Shall the blessed sun of 
heaven Prox? a micher®, and eat blackberries? a ques- | 
tion not to be asked. Shall the sun of England prove | 
a thief, and take purses? a question to be asked. 
There is a thing, Harry, one thou hast often heard | 
of, and it is known to many in our land by the name 
of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth 
defile: so doth the company thou keepest; for, Harry, 
now I do not speak to thee in arin! i, but in tears ; 
not in pleasure, but in passion ; not in words only, but 
in woes also.—And yet there is a virtuous man, whom 
I have often noted in thy company, but I know not his 
name. 

P. Hen, What manner of man, an it like your| 
majesty ? 

Fal. A goodly® portly man?’ faith, and a corpulent: 
of a beth look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble | 
carriage; and, as I think, his age some fifty, or, by’r | 


| lady, inclining to threescore, and now Taraiapatsher me, 


his name is Falstaff: if that man should be lewdly | 
given, he deceiveth me; for, Harry, [ see virtue in his 
looks. If then the-tree may be known by the fruit, as | 
the fruit by the tree, then perem ptorily I speak it, | 
there is virtue in that Falstaff: him keep with, the | 


ACT II. 


rest banish. And tell me, now, thou naughty varlet, 
tell me, where hast thou been this month ? 

P. Hen. Dost thou speak like a king? Do thou 
stand for me, and [ ’ll play my father. 

Fal. Depose me ? if thou dost it half so gravely, so 
majestically, both in word and matter, hang me up by 
the heels for a rabbit-sucker’, or a poulterer’s hare. 

P. Hen. Well, here I am set. 

Fal. And here I stand.—Judge, my masters. 

P. Hen. Now, Harry! whence come you? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

P. Hen. The complaints [ hear of thee are grievous. 

Fal. ’Sblood, my lord, they are false.—Nay, I7Il 
tickle thee for a young prince, i’ faith. 

P. Hen. Swearest thou, ungracious boy ? henceforth 
ne’er look on me. Thou art violently carried away 
from grace: there is a devil haunts thee, in the like- 
ness of a fat old man: a tun of man is thy companion. 
Why dost thou converse with that hulk® gf humours, 
that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swoln parcel of 
iene that huge bombard’ of sack, that stuffed 
cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Manningtree- ox?®, with 
the pudding inthis belly, that reverend vice, that grey 


jiniquity, that father ruffian, that 7 in” Jats? 


Wherein is he good, but to taste sack and drink it? 
wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and 
eat it ? wherein cunning", but in craft ? wherein crafty, 
but in villainy ? wherein ‘villainous, but in all things ? 
wherein worthy, but in nothing? 
Fal. I would your grace would take me with you’ 
Whom means your grace ? 
’ Hen. That villainous abominable misleader of 
ee Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 
Fal. My lord, the man I know. 
P. Hen. J know thou dost. 
Fal. But to say, I know more harm in him than in 
myself, were to say more thanI know. That he is 


jold, the more the pity, his white hairs do witness it: 


but that he is, saving your reverence, a whoremaster, 
| that I utterly deny. If sack and sugar be a fault, God 
help the wicked!. If to be old and merry be a sin, 


then many an old host that I know, is damned: if to 


be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to 
be loved. No, my "good lord: banish Peto, banish 
Bardolph, banish Poins; but for sweet Jack Falstaff, 
kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valhant Jack 
Falstaff, and, therefore more valiant, being, as he is, 
old Jack Fal staff, banish not him thy Harry’s company, 
‘banish not him thy Harry’s company: banish plump 
Jack, and banish all the world. 
P. Hen. I do, I will. [A knocking heard. 
[Exeunt Hostess, Francis, and BaRDOLPH. 
Re-enter BARDOLPH, running. 
Bard. O! my lord, my lord! the sheriff, with a most 
monstrous wateh, is at the door. 


Fal. Out, you rogue! play out the play: I have ; 


much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 
Re-enter Hostess. 

Host. O Jesu! my lord, my lord !— 

P. Hen. Heigh, heigh ! ‘the devil rides upon a fiddle- 
stick. What’s the matter ? 

Host. The sheriff and all the watch are at the door 
‘they are come to search the house. Shall I let them in? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? never call a true piece of 
gold a counterfeit: thou ari essentially mad, without 
seeming so, 


1 An allusion to the “Lamentable Tragedy” of Cambyses, by Thomas Preston. ? My obdetsance. 3 Old copies: trustful; Rowe made 
the change. 4 The later quartos and folio: yet. 5 One who lurks out of sight, a truant. © So the old copies ; Malone changed the word 


to ‘*t good.” 
 Skilful. 12 Let me understand you. 


TA sucking rabbit. Strunk: inf.e. 9A large barrel; also, a drinking vessel, 1° An allusion to the Manningtree Fair. 
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P. Hen, And thou a natural coward, without instinct. 

Fal. I deny your major. If you will deny the 
sheriff, so; if not, let him enter: if I become not a 
cart as well as another man, a plague on my bringing 
up. I hope I shall as soon be strangled with a halter 
as another. 

P. Hen. Go, hide thee. behind the arras':—the rest 
walk up above. Now, my masters, for a true face, and 
a good conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had; but their date is out, 
and therefore I’]] hide me. 

[Exeunt all but the Prince and Prto.? 

P. Hen. Call in’ the sheriff. 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier. 
Now, master sheriff, what’s your will with me? 

Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and ery 
Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 

P. Hen. What men? 

Sher. One of them is well known, my gracious lord ; 
A gross fat man. 

Car. As fat as butter. 

P. Hen. The man, I do assure you, is not here, 

For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee, 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 

Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charg’d withal : 
And so, let me entreat you, leave the house. 

Sher. I will, my lord. There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 


P. Hen. It may be so: if he haye robb’d these men, 
He shall be answerable ; and so, farewell. 

Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 

P. Hen, I think it is good morrow, is it not ? 

Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o'clock: 

[Exeunt Sheriff and Carrier. 

P. Hen. This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s. 
Go, call him forth. 

Peto. Falstaff !—fast asleep behind the arras, and 
snorting like a horse. 

P. Hen. Hark, how hard he fetches breath. Search 
his pockets. [PErTo searches.] What hast thou found ? 

Peto. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

P. Hen. Let’s see what they be: read them. 


Peto. [Reads.] Item, A capon, . . . . . Qs. 2d. 
Item, Sauce waisatiwiscke fice «ict 3 4d. | 
Item, Sack, two gallons, , -mmnks SSA 8d. | 
Item, Anehovies, and sack after supper, . . 2s. 6d. 
Item, Bread, : ob.8 


P. Hen. O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack !—What there is 
else, keep close : well read it at more advantage. There | 
let him sleep till day. 1711 to the court in the morning: 
we must all to the wars, and thy place shall be honour- 
able. Ill procure this fat rogue a charge of foot ; and, 
I know, his death will be a march of twelve-score. 
The money shall be paid back again with advantage. 
Be with me betimes in the morning ; and so good mor- 
row, Peto. 


Peto. Good morrow, good my lord. [Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I—Bangor. A Room in the Archdeacon’s 


House. 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortmer, and Guxn- 
DOWER. 

Mort. These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction‘ fall of prosperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Glendower, will 
you sit down ?—And, uncle Woreester—A plague 
upon at! I have forgot the map. 

Glend. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Perey ; sit, good cousin Hotspur ; 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster 

Doth speak of you, 

His cheek looks pale, and with a rising sigh 
He wisheth you in heaven. ' 

Hot. And you in hell, as often as he hears Owen 
Glendowey spoke of. 

Glend. I cannot blame him: at my nativity, 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets®; and at my birth, 

The frame and huge® foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done at the same season, 
if your. mother’s eat had but kitten’d, though yourself 
had never been born. ; 

Glend. 1 say, the earth did shake when I was borh. 

Hot. And I say the earth was not of my. mind, 
lf you suppose as fearing you it shook. 

Glend, The heavens were all on fire; the earth did 

tremble. 


1 The arras was usually hung at some distance from the wall. 
dialogue Peto takes part; mod. eds. change the name here 
half-penny. * Introduction. 
torch. © From the quarto- 1598. 


| Within her womb: which, for enlargement striving, 


and in the rest of the scene, to Porns. 
5 A small frame-work of iron filled with some flaming substance, and raised on a poles a beacon, ora 


Midid 


Hot. O! then the earth shook to see the heavens on 
fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions: oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch’d and vex’d 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 


Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples, and moss-grown towers. At your birth, 
Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, 
In passion shook. 
Glend. Cousin, of many men 
I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again,—that at my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous in the frighted fields. 
These signs have mark’d me extraordinary, 
And all the courses of my life do show, 
T am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living,—clipp’d in with the sea 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales — | 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 
And bring him out, that is but woman’s son, 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. 
Hot. I think, there is no man speaks-betier Welsh. 
I?ll] to dinner. 
Mort. Peace, cousin Percy! you will make him mad. 
Glend. I caw call spirits from the vasty deep. 


? There is no direction in the old copies, except Ezit. Subsequent 


3 Obolum, the old mode of noting a 
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Hot. Why, so can I, or so can any man; 

But will they come, when you do call for them ? 

Glend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command 

the devil. 

Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil, 
By telling truth: tell truth, and shame the devil.— 
If thou have power to raise "him, bring him hither, 
And [711 be sworn, I have power to shame him hence. 
O! while you live, tell tr uth, and shame the devil. 

Mort. Come, come ; 

No more of this unprofitable chat. 
Glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made 
head 
Against my power: thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And sandy- bation Severn, have I sent him 
Bootless home, and we ather-beaten back. 

Hot. Home without boots, and in foul weather too ! 
How ’scap’d he ‘agues, in the devil’s name ? 

Glend. Come, here ’s the map: shall we divide our 

right, 
According to our three-fold order ta’en? 

Mort. The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits, very equally. 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By south and east is to my part assign’d: 

All westward, Wales, beyond the Severn shore, 

And all the fertile land within that bound, 

To Owen Glendower :—and, dear coz, to you 

The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 

And our indentures tripartite are drawn, 

Which being sealed interchangeably, 

(A business that this night may execute) 

To-morrow, cousin Percy, you, and I, 

And my good lord of Wor cester, will ‘set forth, 

To meet your father, and the Scottish power, 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Glendower is not ready yet, 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days.— 

Within that space you may have drawn together 
[To Glendower. 

Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 

Glend. A shorter time shall send me to you, lords; 
And in my conduct shall your ladies come : 

From whom you now must steal, and take no leave 
For there will be a world of w ater shed, 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 

Hot. Methinks, my moiety’, north from Burton here, 
In quantity equais not one of yours 
See, how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle? out. 

Ill have the current in this place damm/’d up, 

And here the snug and silver Trent shall run, 

In a new channel, fair and evenly: 

It shall not wind ‘with such a deep indent, 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 
Glend. Not wind? it shall; it must: you see, it doth. 
Mort. Yea, but mark, how he bears his course, and 

runs me up 

With like advantage on the other side ; 

Gelding the opposed continent, as much 

As on the other side it takes from you. 

Wor. Yea, but a little charge will trench him here, 
And on this north side win this cape of land ; 

And then heruns all straight and evenly® 

Hot. I’ll have it so: a little charge Will do it. 


Glend. I will not have it alter’d. 
Hot. Will not you? 
Glend. No, nor you shall not. 
Hot. Who shall say me nay ? 
Glend. Why, that will I. 
Hot. Let me not understand you then: 
Speak it in Welsh. 
Glend. 1 can speak English, lord, as well as you, 
For I was train’d up in the Englis! h court ; 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engl lish ditty, loy ely well, 
And gave e the tongue a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 
Hot. Marry, and I’m. glad of it with all my heart. 
I had rather be a kitten, and ery mew, 
Than one of these san ne nretre ballad- _mongers : 
I had rather hear a brazen can’stick* turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry. 
’T is like the fore’d gait of a shuffling nag. 
Glend. Come, you shall have Trent turn’d. 


Fhot. I do not care. 
I’ll give thrice so much land to any well-deserving 
friend ; 


But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are the indentures drawn? shall we be gone ? 
Glend. The moon shines fair, you may away by night: 

I’) haste the writer, and withal, Ill break 

With your young wives® of your departure hence. 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad, 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer. [ Exit. 
Mort. Fie, cousin Perey ! how you cross my father. 
Hot, I cannot choose: sometime he angers me 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies ; 

And of a dragon, and a finless fish, 

A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulten raven, 

A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 

As puts me from my faith. I tell you what,— 

He held me, last night, at the least nine hours, 

In ree skoning up the several devils’ names, 

That were his lackeys: I eried, “humph,” and “Well, 4 

“99 to,” 

But mark’d him not a word. O! he’s as tedious 

As a tired horse, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house: I had rather live 

With cheese and garlick i in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 

In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Mort. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman ; 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In strange concealments: valiant as a lion, 

And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 

As mines of India. Shall I tell you, cousin? 

He holds your temper in a high respect, 

And curbs himself even of his natural scope, 

When you do cross his humour ; ’faith, he does. 

I warrant you, that man is not alive, 

Might so have tempted him as you have done, 

Without the taste of danger and reproof : 

But dlo not use it oft, let me entreat you. 

Wor. In faith, my wilful lord, you are to blame,® 

And Hae your coming hither have done enough 


1 Often used, as here, as a general term for share. Portion. 3runs straight and even: inf.e. 4candle-stick: in folio, 5Inf.e ¢ 
and withal, 
Break with your wives, &c. 


$In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame: in f. e. 
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To put him quite beside his patience. 

You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault : 
Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, blood, 
And that’s the secret grace it renders you, 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 

Defect of manners, wan of government, 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain: 

The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation. , 


speed. 
Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 
Re-enter GLENDOWER, With the Ladies. 
Mort. This is the deadly spite that angers me; 
My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh. 


She ’ll be a soldier too; she ’ll to the wars. | [you ; 
Percy, 
Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 
[GLenpower speaks to her in Welsh, and she 
answers him in the same. 
Glend. She’s desperate here ; 
A peevish? self-will’d harlotry, and one 
That no persuasion can do good upon. 
[She speaks to Mortimer in Welsh. 
Mort. I understand thy looks: that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pour’st down from these welling heavens, 
I am too perfect in; and, but for shame, 
In such a parley would I answer thee. 
[She speaks again. 
I understand thy kisses, and thou mine, 
And that’s a feeling disputation : 
But I will never be a truant, love, 
Till I have learn’d thy language ; for thy tongue 
Makes Welsh ag sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division, to her lute. 
Glend. Nay, if thou melt, then will she e’en run mad. 
[She speaks again. 
Mort. O! I am ignorance itself in this. 
Glend. She bids you on the wanton rushes? lay you 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap, [down, 
*And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 
And on your eye-lids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness ; 
Making sveh difference ’twixt wake and sleep, 
As is the dfference betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 
Mort. With all my heart Ill sit, and hear her sing: 
By that time will our book®, I think, be drawn. 
Glend. Do so; 
And those musicians that shall play to you, 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence ; 
And straight they shall be here. Sit, and attend. 
Hot. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down: 
Come, quick, quick; that I may lay my head in thy 
lap. 
Lady P. Go, ye giddy goose. [The music plays. 
Hot. Now I perceive, the devil understands Welsh ; 
And ’t is no marvel, he is so humorous. 
By ’r lady, he ’s a good musician. 
Lady P. Then, should you be nothing but musical, 
For you are altogether governed by humours. 
Lie still, ye thief, and hear the lady sing 


1 Silly. 


2 Rushes were strewn on floors as a covering. 3 Often 
edges, seem to have been a distinguishing 


peculiarity of the dress of 


Hot. Well, I am school’d: good manners be your 


Glend. My daughter weeps: she will not part with 


Mort. Good father, tell her, that she, and my aunt 


In Welsh. 
‘ ate I had rather hear, lady, my brach*, howl in 
rish. 

Lady P. Wouldst thou have thy head broken ? 

Hot. No. 

Jady P. Then be still. 

Hot. Neither; ’t is a woman’s fault. 

Lady P. Now, God help thee ! 

Hot. To the Welsh lady’s bed. 

Lady P. What’s that ? 

Hot. Peace? she sings. [A Welsh Song by Lady M. 

Hot. Come, Kate, Ill have your song too. 

Lady P. Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth! ’Heart! 

You swear like to a comfit-maker’s wife. 

Not yours, in good sooth; and, as true as I live; 
As God shall mend me; and, as sure as day: 
And giv’st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk’dst farther than Finsbury. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good-mouth-filling oath; and leave in sooth, 
And such protests of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards,® and Sunday-citizens. 

Come, sing. 

Lady P. I will not sing. 

Hot. ’T is the next way to turn tailor, or be red- 
breast teacher. An the indentures be drawn, I[’ll 
away within these two hours; and so come in when 
ye will. [ Exit. 

Glend. Come on®, lord Mortimer ; you are as slow, 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. 

By this our book is drawn: well seal, and part’ 
To horse immediately. 
Mort. With all my heart. 


SCENE II.—London. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter King Henry, Prince of Wales, ond Lords. 


[ Exeunt. 


K. Hen. Lords, give us leave. The Prince of Wales 
and I, 

Must have some private conference: but be near at 
hand, 


For we shall ptesently have need of you.— 
[Exeunt Lords. 
I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He ’ll breed revengement and a scourge for me ; 
But thou dost, in thy passages of life, 
Make me believe, that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 
Could such inordinate, and low desires, 
Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean attempts, 
Such barren pleasures, rude society, 
As thou art match’d withal, and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 
And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 
P. Hen. So please your majesty, I would, I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse 
As well as, I am doubtless, I can purge 
Myself of many I am charg’d withal : 
Yet such extenuation let me beg, 
As, in reproof of many tales devis’d, 
Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear 
By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers, 
I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander’d, and irregular, 
Find pardon on my true submission. 


used, as here, for an agreement. 


4 Smallhound. 5 Velvet-guards, or 
London city wives.—Knight. 


6 Come, come: inf.e. ‘7then:inf.e 
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K. Hen. God pardon thee !—yet let me wonder 


At thy affections, which do hold a wing [Harry, 


Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 
Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 
Which by thy younger brother is supy plied ; 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court, and princes of my blood: 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin’d; ee the soul of every man 
Prophetically doth fore-think thy fall. 
Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common-hackney’d in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 
Opinion, that did help me to* the crow. n, 
Had stil H Kept loyal to possession, 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow ef no mark, nor likelihood. 
By being seldom seen, T could not stir, 
But like a comet I was wonder’d at ; 
That men would tell their child ren, ‘‘ This is he :’ 
Others would say,—‘‘ Where ? which is Bae ol 
And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 
And dress’d myself in such humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my person fresh, and new; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wonder’d at: and so my state, 
Seldom, but sump’ uous, showed like a feast, 
And won by rareness such solemn ity. 
The skipping } cing, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jes ters, and rash bavin’ wits, 
Soon kindled, inst soon burn’d; discarded state ;? 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools ; 
Had his great name profaned with their scor ns ; 
And gave his counten: ance, against his name, 
To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative: 
Grew a companion to the common streets, 
Enfeoff’d himself to popularity : 
That, being daily suoniowea by men’s eye 
They surfeited with honey; and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much tp much. 
So, when he had oceasion to be seen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in Tune, 
Heard, not regarded : seen, but with such eyes, 
As, sick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extre aordinary gaze, 
Such as is bent on sun- like majesty, 
When it shines seldom in admiring eyes ; 
But rather drowz’d, and hung their eyelids down, 
Slept in his face, and render’d such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries, 
Being with his presence glutted, gorg *d, and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, stand’st ihou ; 
For ii hast lost ihy princely privilege, 
With v € participation : not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy common sight, 
Save mine, which hath desir’d to see thee more ; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 

P. Hen. T shall hereafter, my thrice-gracious lord 
Be more myself. 

K. Hen. For all the world, 
As thou art to this hour, was Richard ‘then, 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurg 


) 
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And even as I was then is Perey now. 

Now by my secpter, and my soul to boot, 

He hath more worthy interest to the state, 

Than thou the shadow of succession: 

For of no right, nor colour like to right, 

He doth fill fiel ‘ds with harnes$ in the realm, 

Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws 

And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads ancient lords and reverend bis shops on 

To bloody battles, and to bruising arms. 

What never-dying honour hath he got 

Against renowned Douglas; whose high deeds, 
Whose hot incursions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital, 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Christ. 
Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathing clothes, 
This infant warrior, in his e prea 

Diseomfited great Douglas; t a’en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

And what say you to this? Perey, Northumberland, 
The archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capital ate® against us, and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee ? 

Why, Harry, do I tell th ee of my foes, 

Which art my near’st and dearest enemy ? 

Thou that art like enough, through vassal fear, 
Base inclination, and the start of spleen, 

To fight against me under Perey’s pay, 

To dog his. heels, and court’sy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 

P. Hen. Do not think so; you shall not find it so: 
And God for give them, that so much have sway’d 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away, from me! 

I will redeem all this on Perey’s head, 

And in the closing of some glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you that I am your son; 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And stain my favour* in a bloody mask, | 
Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame with it. 
And that shall be the day, whene’er it lights, 

That this same child of honour and renow n, 
This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, ge 
And your unthought- of Harry chance to meet. 

For every honour sitting on his helm, 
’Wouid they were multitudes; and on my head 
My shames redoubled! for the time will eeme, 
That I shall make this northern youth exch nge 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy i is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engross up Mobinie deeds on my behalf; 

And I will atl him to so strict account, 

That he shall render every glory up, 

Yea, even the slightest worship of his time; 

| Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 

This, in the name of God, T promise here: 

The which, if he be pleas’ d I shall perform, 

T do beseech your majesty, may salve 

The long-grown wounds of my in itemperance : 

If not, ee end of life cancels all bands ; 

And I will.die a hundred thousand deaths, 

Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 

K. Hen. A hundred thousand rebels die in this ! 
Thou shalt have charge, and sovereign trust herein, 
Enter Buunt. 
iHow how, gocd Blunt? thy looks are full of speed. 


be 
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Blunt. So is' the business that I come to speak of. 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word, 
That Douglas, and the English rebels met, 
The eleventh of this month, at Shrewsbury. 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 
If promises be kept en every hand, 
As ever offer’d foul play in a state. 

K. Hen. The earl of Westmoreland set forth to-day. 
With him my son, lord John of Lancaster ; 
For this advertisement is five days old.— 
On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set forward ; 
On Thursday we ourselves will march: 
Our meeting is Bridgnorth ; and, Harr y, you 
Shall march through Glostershire ; by which account, 
Our business valued, some tw elve days hence 
Our general forces at Bric dgnorth shall meet, 
Our hands are full of business: let’s away; 
Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Eastcheap. A Room in the Boar’s 
Head 'Pavern. 
Enter Faustarr and Barpouru. 

Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since 
this last action ? do I not bate? do I not dwindle ?— 
Why, my skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose 
gown: I am wither’d like an old apple-John. Well, 
I?ll repent, and that suddenly, while I am in some 
liking?; I shall be out of heart shortly, and then I 
shall have no strength to repent. An I have not for- 
gotten what the inside of a church is made of, lam a 
pepper-corn, a brewer’s horse. The inside of a church! 
Company, villainous company, hath been the spoil 
of me. 

Bard. Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live 
long. 


Fal. Why, there is it—Come, sing me a bawdy 
song; make me merry. I was as virtuously given asa 


gentleman need to be; virtuous enough: swore little ; 
diced not above seven times a week ot to a 
bawdy-house not above once in a quarter—of ar our 

paid money that I borrowed three or four times ; 
well, and in good compass; and now I live out of all 
order, out of all compass. 

Bard. Why, you are so fat, sir John, that you must 

needs be cut of all compass ; out of all reasonable 
compass, sir John. 

Fal. Do thou-amend thy face, and 1711 amend my 
life. 
no 
art the knight of the burning lamp. 

Bard. Hie sir John, my face does you no harm. 

Fal. = f/liabe sworn, I make as cood use of it as 
many a man doth of a death’s head, or a memento morv: 
I never see thy face, but I think “Upon, hell-fire, and 
Dives that lived in purple; for there he is in his robes, 
purning,. burning. If thou wert any way given to vir- 
tue, I would swear by thy face: my oath should be, 
By this fire, that’s God’s angel: but thou art alto- 
gether given over, and wert, ind eed, but for the light 
in 9 face, the son gt utter darkness. When thou 
ran’st up Cus in the night to catch my horse, if I 
did not think thou hadst been an zgnis fatuus, or a ball 
of witd-fire, there’s no purchase in money. O! thou 
art a.perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire-lght. 


thou 


Thou aaa saved me a thousand marks in. links and | 


torches, walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern 
and tavern: but the sack that thou hast drunk me, 


would have bought me lights as good cheap, at the | 
jin me 


dearest chandler’s in Europe. I have maintained that 


2 sath: inf.e. 2In good flesh. 3 This word is not in f. e. 


lived | 


Thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern | 


jshilligs an ell. 


a | lenlow not how oft, that that ring was 


salamander of yours with fire any time this two and 
thirty years: God reward me for it ! 


Bard. ’Sblood ! I would my face were in your belly. 
Fal. God-a-mercy ! so should I be sure to be heart- 
burned. 


Enter Hostess. 
How now, dame Partlet the hen? have you inquired 
yet who picked my pocket ? 

Host. Why, sir John, what do you think, sir John? 
Do you think I keep thieves in my house? I have 
searched, I have inquired,-so has my husband, man by 
man, boy by boy, servant by servant: the tithe of a 
hair was never lost in my house before. 

Fal. You lie, hostess: Bardolph was shaved, and 
lost many a hair; and [’ll be sworn, my pocket was 
picked. Go to, you are a woman; go. 

Host Who I? No. I defy thee: God’s light! I 
was never called so in mine own house before. 

Fal. Go to; I know you well enough. 

Host. No, sir John; you do not know me, sir John: 
I know you, sir John: you owe me money, sir John, 
and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it. I 
bought you a’ dozen of shirts to your back. 

Fal. Dowlas, filthy dowlag: [have given them away 
to bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters of them. 

fost. as I am a true woman, holland of eight 
You owe money here besides, sir 
John, for your diet, and by-drinkings, and money lent 
you, four and twenty pound, 

Fal. He had his i of it: 

Host He? alas! he | is poor: he hath nothing. 

Fal. How! poor? look upon his face ; what call ie 
rich ? let them coin ie nose, let them coin his cheeks 
Ill not pay a denier. What, v vill you make a yor inker 
of me? shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, but I 
shall have my pore picked ? I have lost a seal-ring 
of my grandfather’s, oe forty mark. * 

Host. O Jesu! L have heard the prince tell him, I 
copper. 

Fal. How! ue prince is a Jack, a sneak-cup; 
’Sblood ! and he were here, I would cudgel him like a 
dog, if he would aay So. 

Enter Prince Henry and Potns*, marching. FALsTarr 
meets the Prince, playing on his truncheon, like a fife. 

Fal. How now, lad! is 
faith ? must we all march? 

Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate-fa 

Host. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 


Now, 


let him pay. 


the wind in that door, 7 


shion ? 


P. Hen. What sayest thou, mistress Quickly? How 
does thy husband? I love him well: he is an honest 
man. 


Host. mt my lord, hear me. 


Fal. Pr’ythee let her alone, and list to me. 
P. Hen W mn sayest thou, Jack? 
Ful. The other night I fell asleep, here, behind the 


arras, and had my pocket picked: this house is turned 
bawdy-house ; they pick pockets 

P. Hen. What didst thou lose, Jack ? 

Fal. Wilt thou believe me, Hal? three or four bonds 
of forty pound a-piece, and a seal ring of my grandfa- 
ther’s. 

P. Hen. A trifle: some eight-penny matter. 

Host. So 1 told him, my lord: and I said I heard 
your pce say so: and, my lord, he. spe Rs most vilely 
of you, like a foul-mouthed man as he is, and said, he 
would ‘euds el you. 

P. Hen. What! he did not? 

Host. There’s neither faith, truth, nor womanhood 
else. 


4 Porns, 1s not in the old copies. 
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Fal. There’s no more faith in thee than in a stewed 
prune ; nor no more truth in thee, than in a drawn fox: 
and for womanhood, maid Marian! may be the deputy’s 
wife of the ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. 

Host. Say, what thing? what thing ? 

Fal. Whai thing ? why, a thing to thank God on. 

Host. I am nothing to thank God on, I would thou 
shouldst know it: I am an honest man’s wife; and, 
setting thy knighthood aside, thou art a knave io call 
me 80. 

Fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a beast 
to say otherwise. 

Host. Say, what beast, thou knave thou? 

Fal. What beast? why an otter. 

P. Hen. An otter, sir John: why an otter? 

Fal. Why? she’s neither fish nor flesh; a man 
knows not where to have her. 

Host. Thou art an unjust man in saying so: thou or 
any man knows where to have me, thou knave thou! 

P. Hen. Thou sayest true, hostess; and he slanders 
thee most grossly. ; 

Host. So he doth you, my lord; and said this other 
day, you ought him a thousand pound. 

P. Hen, Sirrah! do I owe you a thousand pound ? 


18 worth a million; thou owest me thy love. 

Host. Nay, my lord, he called you J ack, and said he 
would cudgel you. 

Fal. Did I, Bardolph ? 

Bard. Indeed, sir John, you said so. 

Fal. Yea; if he said my ring was copper. 

P. Hen. I say, ’tis copper: darest' thou be as good 
as thy word now? 

Fal. Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but man, 
] dare ; but as thou art prince, I fear thee, as I fear 
the roaring of the lion’s whelp. 

P. Hen. Antd why not, as the lion. 

Fal. The king himself is to be feared as the lion. 
Dost thou think I’ll fear thee as I fear thy father ? nay, 
an I do, I pray God, my girdle break ! 

P. Hen, O! if it should, how would thy guts fall 
about thy knees! But, sirrah, there’s no room for 
faith, truth, nor honesty, in this bosom of thine ; it is 
filled up with guts and midriff. Charge an honest wo- 
man with picking thy pocket! Why, thou whoreson, 
impudent, embossed rascal, if there were any thing in 
thy pocket but tavern reckonings, memorandums of 
bawdy-houses, and one poor penny-worth of sugar-candy 
to make thee long-winded ; if thy pocket were enriched 


SCENE I.—The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, and Dovetas. 

Hot. Well said, my noble Scot: if speaking truth, 

In this fine age were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution should the Douglas have, 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 

Should go so general current through the world. 

By God, I cannot flatter : T defy 

The tongues of soothers ; but a braver place 

In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself, 

Nay, task me to my word ; approve me, lord. 
Doug. Thou art the king of honour: 

No man so potent breathes upon the ground, 


Fal. A thousand pound, Hal! a million: thy love| 


| with any other injuries but these, I am a villain 5 and 
yet you will stand to it; yeu will not pocket up wrong. 
Art thou not ashamed ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? thou knowest in the 
| State of innocence, Adam fell; and what should poor 
Jack Falstaff do, in the days of villainy? Thou seest 
I have more flesh than another man, and therefore 
more frailty. You confess, then, you picked my 
pocket ? 

P. Hen. It appears so by the story. 

Fal. Hostess, | forgive thee. Go, make ready break- 
fast ; love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish 
thy guests: thou shalt find me tractable to any honest 
reason ; thou seest, I am pacified.—Still ?—Nay, pr’y- 
thee begone. [Exit Hostess.]| Now, Hal, to the news 
at court: for the robbery, lad,—how is that answered? 

P. Hen, O! my sweet beef, I must still be good 
angel to thee-—The money is paid back again. 

Fal. O ! Ido not like that paying back ; ’tis a double 
labour. 

P. Hen. I am good friends with my father, and may 
do any thing. i 

Fal. Rob me the exchequer the first thing thou dost, 
and do it with unwashed hands too. 

Bard. Do, my lord. 

P. Hen. I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot. 

Fal. I would, it had been of horse. Where shall I 
find one that can steal well? O! for a fine thief, of 
the age of two-and-twenty, or thereabouts! I am 
heinously unprovided. Well, God be thanked for these 
rebels ; they offend none but the virtuous: I laud them, 
I praise them. 

P. Hen. Bardolph! . 

Bard. My lord. 

P. Hen. Go bear this letter to lord John of Lancaster, 
To my brother John; this to my lord of Westmoreland.— 
Go, Poins, to horse, to horse! for thou, and I, 

Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. — 
Jack, meet me to-morrow in the Temple-hall 
At two o’¢lock in the afternoon: 
There shalt thou know thy charge; and there receive 
Money, and order for their furniture. _ 
The land is burning, Perey stands on high, 
And either they, or we, must lower lie. 
[Exeunt Prince, Porns, and BaRDOLPH. 
Fal. Rare words ! brave world !—Hostess, my break- 
fast ; come.— 
O! I could wish this tavern were my drum. [ Exit. 


AMOS Ty . 


But I will beard him. 
Hot. Do so, and ’t is well.— 
Enter a Messenger, with letters. 
What letters hast thou there ?—I can but thank you. 
Mess. These letters come from your father. 
Hot. Letters from him ! why comes he not himself ? 
Mess. He cannot come, my lord: he’s grievous sick. 
Hot. ’Zounds ! how has he the leisure to be sick, 
In such a justling time ? Who leads his power ? 
Under whose government come they along? 
Mess. His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord 
Wor. I pr’ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 
Mess. He did, my lord, four days ere I set forth , 
And at the time of my departure thence, 


? Robin Hood’s companion—she was often introduced as a character in Morris dances. 
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He was much fear’d by his physicians. 
Wor. I would the state of time had first bee 
Ere he by sickness had been visited : 
His health was never better worth than now, 
Hot. Sick now! droop now ! this sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of our enterprise : 
’T is catching hither, even to our camp. 
He writes me here,—that inward sickness— 
And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn; nor did he think it meet, 
To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 
On any soul remov’d, but on his own. 
Yet doth he give us bold advertisement, 
That with our small conjunction we should on, 
To see how fortune is dispos’d to us ; 
For, as he writes, there is no quailing now, 
Because the king is certainly possess’d 
Of all our purposes. What say you to it? 
Wor. Your father’s sickness is a maim to us. 
Hot. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off :— 
And yet, in faith, ’tis not ; his present want 
Seems more than we shall find it.—Were it good, 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast? to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one dovbtful hour ? 
It were not good ; for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope, 
The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 
Doug. 
Where now remains a 
We now! may boldly spend upon the hope 
OF what is to come in: 
A comfort of retirement lives in this. 
Hot. A rendezyous, a home to fly unto, 
If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 
Wor. But yet, I would your father had been here. 
The quality and hair? of our attempt 
Brooks no division : it will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away, 
That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the earl from hence. 
And think, how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction, 
And breed a kind of question in our cause : 
For, well you know, we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement, 
And stop all sight-holes, every loop from whence 
The eye of reason may pry in upon us. 
This absence of your father’s draws a curtain, 
That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 


n whole, 


"Faith, and so we should, 
a Sweet reversion : 


Ffot. You strain too far. 
I, rather, of his absence make this use — 


It lends a lustre, and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprize, 
Than if the earl were here: for men must think, 
If we, without his help, can make a head 
To push against the kingdom, with his help, 
We should o’erturn it topsy-turvy down.— 
Yet all goes well; yet all our joints are whole. 
Doug. As heart can think : there is not such a word 
Spoke of in Scotland as this term? of fear, 
Enter Sir Ricuarp Vernon, 
Hot. My cousin Vernon ! welcome, by my soul. 
Ver. Pray God my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong, 
‘ This word is not in f. e. 3 dream : 


2 Complexion, character, 
quartos and folio, read: take ; 


which Knight follows. 
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Is marching hitherwards » with him, prince John. 

Hot. No harm,: what more ? 

Ver, And farther, I have learn’d, 
The king himself in person is set forth, 
Or hithérwards intendeth speedily, 
With strong and mighty preparation. 

Hot. He shall be welcome too. Where is his son. 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff’d the world aside, 
And bid it pass ? 

Ver. All furnis 
All plum’d like estridges, that wing the wind 
Bated* like eagles having lately bath’d : 
Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls, 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His euisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a. fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Hot. No more, no more : worse than the sun in March, 
This praise doth nourish agues, Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-ey’d maid of smoky war, 

All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them: 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit, 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh, 
And yet not ours.—Come, let me taste5 
Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 
Against the bosom of the prince of Wales: 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 

Meet, and ne’er part, till one drop down a corse.— 

O, that Glendower were come ! 

Ver. There is more news: 
I learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 

Doug. That’s the worst tidings that I hear of yet, 

Wor. Ay, by my faith, that.bears a frosty sound. 

Hot. What may the king’s whole battle reach unto ? 

Ver. To thirty thousand. 

Hot. Forty let it be; 

My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily ; 
Doomsday is near; die all, die merrily, 

Doug. Talk aot of dying: I am out of fear 
Of death, or death’s hand, for this one half year. [Ezeunt, 


SCENE II.—A public Road, near Coventry. 
Enter Faustarr and Barpouru. 

Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry: fill me 
a bottle of sack. Our soldiers shall march through ; 
we ’ll to Sutton-Colfield to-night. 

Bard. Will you give me money, captain ? 

Fal. Lay out, lay out. 

Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 

Fal. An if it do, take it for thy labour ; and if it 


h’d, all in arms, 


d 


my horse, 


make twenty, take them all, I’ll answer the coinage, | 


Bid my lieutenant Peto meet me at the town’s end. 
Bard. 1 will, captain: farewell. 
Fal. If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a 

soused gurnet®. I have misused the king’s press damna- 

bly. J have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty 


+ A term of archery, to beat the air, 8 Try. The two later 


nd.— Verplanck. 


in folio, 


[Exit | 
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soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. I pressed 
me none but good householders, yeomen’s sonS: In- 


quired me out contracted bachelors, such as had been | 


asked twice on the bans; such a commodity of warm 
slaves, as had as lief hear the devil as a drum ; such as 
fear the report of a caliver, worse than a struck fowl, 
or a hurt wild-duck. I pressed me none but such 
toasts and butter,? with hearts in their bellies no bigger 
than pins’ heads, and they have bought out their ser- 
vices ; and now my whole charge consists of ancients, 
corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of companies, slaves 
as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth,? where the 
glutton’s dogs licked his sores; and such as, indeed, 
were never soldiers, but discarded unjust serving men, 
younger sons to younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and 
ostlers trade-fallen ; the cankers of a calm world, and a 
long peace ; ten times more dishonourable ragged than 
an old pieced’ ancient: and such have I, to fill up the 
rooms of them that have bought out their services, that 
you would think that I had a hundred and fifty tat- 
tered prodigals, lately come from swine-keeping, from 
eating draff and husks. A mad fellow met me on the 
way, and teld me I had unloaded all the gibbets, and 
pressed the dead bodies. No eye hath seen such 
scarecrows. I’ll not march through Coventry with 
them, that’s flat :—nay, and the villains march wide 
betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves on ; for, indeed, I 
had the most of them out of prison. There’s but* a shirt 
and a half in all my company: and the half shirit is 
two napkins, tacked together, and thrown over the 
shoulders like a herald’s coat without sleeves: and the 
shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host at St. Al- 
pans, or the red-nosed inn-keeper of Daventry. But 
that’s all one; they 711 find linen enough on every hedge. 
Enter Prince Henry and WrsTMORELAND. 

P. Hen. How now, blown Jack ! how now, quilt ! 

Fal. What, Hal! how now, mad wag ! what a devil 
dost thou in Warwickshire ?—My good lord of West- 
moreland, 1 ery you mercy : I thought your honour 
had already been at Shrewsbury. 

West. "Faith, sir John, tis more than time that I 
were there and you too; but my powers are there 
already. The king, I can tell you, looks for us all: we 
must away all night®. 


Fal. Tut, never fear me: I am as vigilant as a cat) 


to steal cream. 

P. Hen. I think. to steal cream indeed : for thy theft 
hath already made thee butter. But tell me, Jack; 
whose fellows are these that come after ? 

Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. 

P. Hen. 1 did never see such pitiful rascals. 

Fal. Tut, tut! good enough to toss* ; food for pow- 
der, food for powder ; they ’JI fill a pit, as well as better: 
tush, man, mortal men, morial men. 

West. Ay, but, sir John, methinks they are exceed- 
ing poor and bare ; too beggarly. 

Fal. Faith, for their poverty, 1 know not where they 
had that: and for their bareness, I am sure, they never 
learned that of me. 

P. Hen. No, 17ll be sworn; unless you eall three 
fingers‘ on the ribs, bare. But, sirrah, make haste: 
Percy is already in the field. 

Fal. What, is the king encamped ? 

West. He is, sir John: I fear we shall stay too long. 

fal. Well, 
To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast, 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. [ Exeunt. 


SOENE IlJ.—The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Doveras, and VERNON. 
Hot. We'll fight with him to-night. 


Wor. Jt may not be. 
Doug. You give him, then, advantage. 
Ver. Not a whit. 


Hot. Why say you so? locks he not for supply? 

Ver. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Wor. Good cousin, be advis’d: stir not to-night. 

Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well. 
You speak it out of fear, and a cold heart. 

Ver. Do me no slander, Douglas: by my life, 


| And I dare well maintain it with my life, 


If well-respected honour bid me on, 

T hold as little counsel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives :7 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle, 
Which of us fears. 


Doug. Yea, or to-night. 
Vor. Content. 
Hot. To-night, say I. : 
ver. Come, come, it may not be. 


I wonder much, 
Being men of such great leading as you are, 
That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition : certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up: 
l-Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to-day ; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horse is half the half himself. 
Hot. So are the horses of the enemy, 
In general, journey-bated, and brought low ; 
'T4e better part of ours are full of rest. 
Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours: 
| For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 
[The Trumpet sounds a parley. 
Enter Sir WaLTER BLUNT. 
Blunt. I come with gratious offers from the king, 
If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect. 
Hot. Welcome, sir Walter Blunt ; and would to God 
You were of our determination ! 
Some of us love you well; and even those some 
Envy your great degservings, and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality, 
But stand against us like an enemy, 
Blunt. And God defend but still T should stand so, 
So long as out of limit and true rule, 
You stand against anointed majesty. 
But, to my charge.-—The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs ; and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty? If that the king 
Have any way your good deserts forgot, 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs, and with all speed, 
You shall have your desires with interest, 
And pardon absolute for yourself, and these, 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 
Hot. The king is kind; and, well we know, the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father, with® my uncle, and myself, 
Did give him that same royalty he wears ; 


1 According to Fynes Morison’s Itinerary (1617), Londoners, were ‘in reproach” called Cockneys, and eaters of buttered toasts. ? Used 
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And when he was not six-and-twenty. strong, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unrainded outlaw sneaking home, 
My father gave him weleome to the shore : 
And, when he heard him Swear, and vow to God, 
He came but to be duke of Lancaster, 
To sue his livery,' and beg his peace, 
With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal, 
My father, in kind heart and pity mov’d, 
Swore him assistance, and perform’d it too. 
Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv’d Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and less eame in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages, 
Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 
Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs, as pages follow’d him, 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. 
He presently, as greatness knows itself, 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood Was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurg : 
And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth ; 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country’s wrongs ; and, by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for: 
Proceeded farther ;. cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites, that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was personal in the Irish war. 
Blunt. Tut! I came not to hear this. 
Hot. Then, to the point, 
In short time after he depos’d the king ; 
Soon after that, depriv’d him of his life ; 
And, in the neck of that, task’d? the whole state ; 
To make that worse, suffer’d his kinsman March 
{Who is, if every owner were due? plae’d, 
Indeed his king) to be engag’d* in Wales, 
There without ransom to lie forfeited 3 
Disgrae’d me in my happy victories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence ; 
Rated my uncle from the council-board ; 
In rage dismiss’ my father from the court ; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong, 
And, in conclusion, drove us to seek out 
This head of safety; and, withal, to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long-continuance. 
Blunt. Shall I return this answer to the king? 
Hot. Not so, sir Walter: well withdraw awhile. 


e 


Go to the king; and let there be impawn’d 

Some surety for a safe return again, 

And in the morning early shall mine uncle 

Bring him our purposes ; and so farewell. 
Blunt. I would you would accept of grace and love. 
Hot. And, may be, so we shall. 
Blunt. ’Pray God youdo! [Exewnt, 


SCENE IV.—York. A Room in the Archbishop’s 
House, 


Enter the Archbishop of Yorx, and Sir Micuart. 


Arch. Hie, good sir Michael ; bear this sealed brief 
With winged haste to the lord marshal : 
This to my cousin Seroop; and all the rest 
To whom they are directed. If you knew 
How much they do import, you would make haste, 
Sir M. My good Jord, 
I guess their tenour. 


Arch. Like enough, you do. 


| To-morrow, good sir Michael, is a day, 


Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch; for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 
As I am truly given to understand, 
The king, with mighty and quick-raised power, 
Meets with lord Harry: and, I fear, sir Michael, 
What with the sickness of N orthumberland, 
Whose power was in the first proportion, 

And what with Owen Glendower’s absence thence 
Who with them was a rated sinew® too, 

And comes not in, o’er-rul’d by prophecies, 

I fear, the power of Percy is too weak 

Toavage an instant trial with the king, 

Str M. Why, my good Jord, you need not fear; 
There is Douglas, and lord Mortimer. 

Arch. No, Mortimer is not there, 

Sir M. But there is Mordake, Vernon, lord 
And there’s my lord of Worcester: and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

Arch. And so there is; but yet the king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together : 

The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaster, 

The noble Westmoreland, and warlike Blunt, 

And many more corrivals, and dear men 

Of estimation and command in arms. 
Str M. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well oppos’d. 
Arch. I hope no less, yet needful ’t is to fear ; 

And, to prevent the worst, sir Michael, speed ; 

For, if lord Perey thrive not, ere the king 

Dismiss his power, he means to visit us, 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, 

And ’t is but wisdom to make strong against him: 

Therefore, make haste. I must go write again 

To other friends; and so farewell, sir Michael. [Exeunt. 


} 


[Perey. 
Harry 
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SCENE I.—The King’s Camp near Shrewsbury. 
Enter King Henry, Prince Henry, Prince Joun of 
Lancaster, Sir Waiter Brunt, and Sir Joun Fat- 
STAFF, 
K. Hen. How bleodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yond’ busky® hill: the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 
P. Hen. 


1 The delivery of his property to him. 
the quartos; the folio: was rated firmly. 


The southern wind 


Bosky, wooded. 


See Richard II, p. 334, n. 1. 
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Doth play the trumpet to his purposes ; 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretels a tempest, and a blustering day. 
K. Hen. Then, with the losers let it sympathise, 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win.— 
[Trumpet sounds, 
Enter Worcester and Vernon. 
How now, my lord of Worcester! ’t is not well : 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 


2 Tazx’d: 3well: infi.e, 4 Delivered a gage or hostage, 580 
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As now we meet. You have decetv’d our trust, 
And made us doff our easy robes of peace, 
To erush our old Limbs in ungentle steel : 
This is not well, my lord; this is not well. 
What say you to it ? will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war, 

And move im that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light, 
| And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

O£ broached mischief to the unborn times ? 

Wor. Hear me, my liege. 

For mine own part, I could be well content 
| To entertain the lag-end of my life 

| With quiet hours ; for, I do protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. 

K. Hen. You have not sought i 

Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 

P. Hen. Peace, chewet,? peace ! 

Wor. It pleas’d-your majesty, to turn your looks 
Of favour, from myself, and all our house ; 

And yet | must remember you, my lord, 

We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you my staff of office did I break 

In Richard’s time ; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 
When yet you were in place, and in aecount, 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as te 

It was myself, my brother, and his son, 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. You swore to us, 
And you did swear that oath at Doneaster, 
That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the state, 
Nor claim no farther than your new-fall’n right, 
The scat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster. 

To this we swore our aid; but, in short space, 
It rain’d down fortune showering on your head, 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you, 
What with our help, what with the absent king, 
What with the injuries of a wanton time, 

| The seeming sufferances that you had borne, 
And the contrarious winds that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars, 

That all in England did repute him dead : 
And, from this swarm of fair advantages, 

You took occasion to be quickly woo’d 

To gripe the general sway into your hand ; 

| Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster, 

And, being fed by us, you us’d us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuekoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow, did oppress our nest, 

| Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
For fear of swallowing ; but with nimble wing 
We were enfore’d, for safety sake, to fly 

Out of your gight, and raise this present head : 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means 

As you yourself have forg’d against yourself, 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

K. Hen, These things, indee 
Proclaim’d at market-crosses, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine-colour, that may please the eye 
_ OF fickle changelings, and poor discontents, 
| Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 

Of hurlyburly innovation: 
And never yet did insurrection want 
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1 This word is not in f.e. 2A dish or pie of mince meat. 


[then ? 
t! say,? how comes it 


d, you have articulate® 
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Such water-colours to impaint his cause ; 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pellmell havoe and confusion. 
P. Hen. In both our armies, there is many @ soul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 
If once they join m trial. Tell your nephew, 
The prince of Wales doth jo with all the world 
In praise of Henry Perey: by my hopes, 
This present enterprise set off his head, 
I do not think, a braver gentleman, 
More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry, 
And so, I hear, he doth account me too ; 
Tet this before my father’s majesty : 
IT am content, that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation, 
And will, to save the blood on either side, 
Try fortune with him in a single fight. [thee. 
K. Hen. And, prince of Wales, so dare we venture 
Albeit considerations infinite 
Do make against it—No, good Worcester, no, 
We love our people well; even those we love, 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part; 
And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friénd again, and I ll be his. 
So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do; but if he will not yield, 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 
And they shall do their office. So, be gone. 
We will not now be troubled with reply: 
We offer fair, take it advisedly. 
[Exeunt WorcESTER and VERNON. 
P. Hen. It will not be accepted, on my life. 
The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 
K. Hen. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge, 
For, on their answer, will we set on them ; 
And God befriend us as our case is just ! 
[Exeunt Kine, Bunt, and Prince JouN. 
Fal. Hal, if thou see me down in the battle, and 
bestride me, so; "tis a point of friendship. 
P. Hen. Nothing but a colossus can do thee that 


ali 


friendship. Say thy prayers, and farewell. * 
Fal. I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well. 


P. Hen. Why, thou owest God a death. [ Exit. 

Fal. ’T is not due yet: 1 would be loath to pay him 
before his day. What need I be so forward with him 
that calls not on me? Well, +4is no matter; honour 
pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off 
when I come on? how then? Can honour set to a 
leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or take away the orief 
of a wound? No. Honour hath no skill in surgery, 
then? No. What is honour? A word. What is in* 
that word, honour ? What is that honour? Air. A 
trim reckoning !—Who hath it? He that died o’ Wed- 
nesday. Doth he feel it? No. 


Doth he hear it? No. 
Is it insensible, then? Yea, to the dead. But will it 
not live with the living? No. hy? Detraction 
will not suffer it:—therefore, I Il none of it: honour is 
a, mere scutcheon, and so ends 


my catechism. [| Exit. 
SCENE II.—The Rebel Camp. 
Enter WorcesTER and VERNON. 


Wor. O, no! my nephew must not know, sir Richard, 
The liberal kind offer of the king. 


the others and folio omit: in 
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Ver. ’T were best, he did. 
Wor. Then are we all undone. 
{t is not possible, it cannot be, 
The king should keep his word in loving us; 
He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence in other faults: 
Suspicion® all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes ; 
¥or treason is but trusted like the fox, 
Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d, and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 
Look how we ean, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks ; 
And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 
Tho better cherish’d, still the nearer death. 
My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot, - 
it hath the exeuse of youth, and heat of blood ; 
And an adopted name of privilege, 
A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen. 
All his offences live upon my head, 
And on his father’s: we did train him on 5 
And, his corruption being ta*en from us, 
We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 
Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know 
in any case the offer of the king. 
Ver. Deliver what you will, Ill say, ’tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 
Enter Hotspur and Dovuctas; 
behind. 
Hot. My uncle is return’d :—Deliver up 
My lord of Westmoreland —Unele, what news? 


Officers and Soldiers, 


Wor. The king will bid you battle presently. 
Doug. Defy him by the lord of Westmoreland. 
Hot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so. 


Doug. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. 
Wor. There is no seeming mercy in the king. 
Hot. Did you beg any? God forbid ! 
Wor. I told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus ; 
3y now forswearing that he is forsworn : 
He ealls us rebels, traitors; and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 
Re-enter Dovueras. 


Dour. Arm, gentlemen! to.arms! for f have thrown 


A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth, 
And Westmoreland, that was engag’d, did hear it, 
Which cannot choose but bring him quie kly on. 
Wor. The prince of Wales stepp’d forth before the 
king, 
And, nephew, challenged you to single fight. 

Hot. G! would the quarrel lay upon our heads ; 
And that no man might draw short breath to-day, 
But I, and Harry Monmoutfi! Tell me, tell me, 
How show’d his tasking?? seem’d it in eontempt ? 

Ver. No, by my soul: I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more modestly, 

Unless a brother should a brother dare 

To gentle exereise and proof of arms. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 
Trimm’d wp your praises with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, 
Making you ever better than his praise, 

By still dispraising praise, valued with you ; 
And, which became him like a prince indeed, 
He made a blushing cital* of himself; 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace, 
As if he master’d then a double spirit, 

Of teaching, and of learning, instantly. 


1 Old copies: Supposition ; Pope made the change. 2 The folio, and all but first quarto : palking. 3 Mention. So the three earliest 
quartos ; the last, and folio: at. 5 The folio inserts: worthy. § For heaven to earth: in f. e. o the three early quartos; the folio: 
born to yield, thou haughty Scot. ® Sothe first and second quartos; the others, and folio: over. 


There did he pause: but let me tell the world, 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 
Hngland did never owe so sweet a hope, 
So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 

Hot. Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 
Upon his follies : never did f hear 
Of any prince so wild 0’ liberty. 
But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm, 
That he shall shrink under my courtesy.— 
Arm, arm, with speed !—And, fellows, soldiers, friends 
Better consider what you have to do, 
Than {, that have not well the gift of tongue, | 
Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 
Enter a Massenger. | 
Mess. My iord, here are letters for you. 
Hot. 1 cannot read them now.— 
|O gentlemen! the time of life is short ; 
To spend that shortness basely, were too long, 
| ff life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
An if we live, we live to tread on kings ; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us. 
Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearmg them is just. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, prepare; the king comes on apace. 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale 
For I profess not talking. Only this— 
Let each man do his best: and here draw J 
A sword, whose® temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal | 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 
Now,—Esperance !—Percy !—and set on !— 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, | 
And by that music let us all embrace ; 
’Fore heaven and earth,® seme of us never shall | 
| A second time do such a courtesy. 
[The Trumpets sound. They embrace, and exeunt. 


SCENE I[f.—Plain near Shrewsbury. 
Excursions, and Parties fighting. Alarum to the Battle 
Then enter Doveias and Buust, meeting. | 


Biunt. What is thy name, that in battle 
Thou crossest me? what henour dost thou seek 
Upon my head ? | 

Doug. Know, then, my name is Douglas ; 

nd I do haunt thee in the battle thus, | 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 

Blunt. They tell thee true. 

Doug. The Jord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeness; for, instead of thee, king Harry, 

This sword hath ended him: so shall it thee, | 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 

Blunt. I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot’; 
And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford’s death. [They fight, and Buunr 1s slain. 
Enter Horspu 

hadst thou fought at Holmedon 


Hot. O Douglas! 
thus, 
{ never had triumph’d upon® a Seot. 
Doug. All’s done, all’s won: here breathless lies 
the king. 
Hot. Where? 
Doug. Here. | 
Hot. This, Douglas? no: I know this face full well: 
|A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt, 
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| And heaven forbid, a shallow seratch should drive 
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ACT V. 


Semblably furnish’d like the king himself. 

Doug. A fool go with thy soul, where’er it goes ! 
A borrow’d title hast thou bought too dear: 

Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king ? 

Hot. The king hath many masking" in his coats. 

Doug. Now, by my sword, I will kill all his eoats: 
1’ll murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. 

Hot. Up, and away! 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 
Alarums. Enter Faustarr. 

Fal. Though 1 could ’scape shot-free at London, I| 
fear the shot here; here’s no seoring, but upon the 
pate—Soft! who art thou? Sir Walter Blunt :-— 
there ’s honour for you: here’s no vanity—I! am as hot 
as molten lead, and as heavy too: God keep lead out | 
of me! I need no more weight than mine own bowels. 
—I have led my raggamuffins where they are peppered : 
there ’s not? three of my hundred and fifty left alive, 
and they are for the town’s end, to beg durimg hie. 
But who comes here ? 

Enter Prince Henry. 

P. Hen. What! stand’st thou idle here? lend me 
Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff [thy sword : 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 

Whose deaths are yet unreveng’d. J pr’ythee, lend me 
thy sword. 

Fal. O Hal! I pr’ythee, give me Jeave to breathe 
a while—Turk Gregory*® never did sueh deeds in arms, 


{Exeunt. 


as I have done this day. I have paid Perey, | have 
made him sure. 
P. Hen. He is, mdeed ; and living to kill thee. 
L pr’ythee lend me thy sword. 
Fal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Perey be alive, thou 
get’st not my sword: but take my pistol, if thou wilt. 
P. Hen, Give itme. What, is it in the ease? 

‘al. Ay, Hal; ’tis hot, ’tis hot: there’s that will 
sack a city. [The Prince draws out a bottle of sack. 
P. Hen. What! is’t a time to jest and dally now? 

[Throws it at hom, and exit. 

Fal. Well, if Perey be alive, [71] pierce him. If he| 
do come in my way, so: if he do not, if [ come in his, 
willingly, let him make a carbonado* of me. TI hke not 
such grinning honour as sir Walter hath: give me life; 
which if I ean save, so; if not, honour comes unlooked 
for, and there ’s an end. [ Eat. 


SCENE IV.—Another Part of the Field. 
Alarums. Excursions. Enter the Kine, Prince Henry, 
Prince Joun, and WEsTMoRELAND. 

K. Hen. I pr’ythee, 
Harry, withdraw thyself; thou bleed’st too much.— 
Lord John of Lancaster. go you with him. 

P. John. Not I, my lord, unless. I did bleed too. 


P. Hen. 1 do beseech your majesty, make up, 
Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 
K. Hen. 1 will do so—My lord of Westmoreland, 


| Lead him to his tent. 


West. Come, my lord, I’ll lead you to your tent. 
P. Hen. Lead me, my lord ? I do not need your help: 


The prince of Wales from such a field as this, 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 
And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres ! 
P. John. We breathe too long—Come, cousin West- 
moreland, 
Our duty this way lies: for God’s sake, come. 
[Exeunt Prince Joun and WESTMORELAND. 
P. Hen. By God thou hast deceiv’d me, Laneaster, 


‘ 


I did not think thee lord of such a spirit : 
Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John, 
But now. I do respect thee as my soul. 
K. Hen. 1 saw him hold Jord Perey at the poini, 
With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior. 
P. Hen. O! this boy 
Lends mettle to us all. [ Exit. 
Alarums. Enter Dovetas. 
Doug. Another king! they grow like Hydra’s heads, 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them :—what art thou, 
That counterfeit’st the person of a king ? 
K. Hen. The king himself; who, Douglas, grieves 
=  at.heart, 
So many of his shadows thou hast met, 
And not the very king. I have two boys 
Seek Perey, and thyself, about the field : 
But, seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily, 
[ will assay thee; and defend thyself. 
Doug. 1 fear thou art another counterfeit, 
And yet, in faith, thou bear’st thee like a king - 
But mine I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou be, 
And thus I win thee. 
[They fight: the Kine being in danger, enter 
P. Henry. 
P. Hen. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again! the spirits 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms: 
It is the prince of Wales that threatens thee, 
Who never promiseth, but he means to pay.— 
They fight: Doveras flees. 
Cheerly, my lord: how fares your grace ?— 
Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 
And so hath Clifton; Ill to Clifton straight. 
K. Hen. Stay, and breathe a while. 
Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion ; 
And show’d thou mak’st some tender of my Iife, 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 
P. Hen. O God! they did me too much injury, 
That ever said I hearken’d for your death. 
If it were so, I might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you ; 
Which would have been as speedy m-your end, 
As all the poisonous potions in the world, 
And sav’d the treacherous labour of your son. 
K. Hen. Make up to Clifton: I’ to sir Nicholas 
Gawsey. [Exit King Henry. 
Enter Hotsrur. 
Hot. Tf [ mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 
P. Hen. Thou speak’st ag if I would deny my name. 
Hot. My name is Harry Percy. 
P. Hen. 
A very valiant rebel of that name. 
I am the prinee of Wales; and think not, Perey, 
To share with me in glory any more : 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 
Nor can one England brook a double reign, 
Of Harry Perey, and the prince of Wales. 
Hot. Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 
To end the one of us ; and_would to God, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine! 
P. Hen. 111 make it greater, ere I part from thee ; 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 
1’ll erop, to make a garland for’ my head. 
Hot. 1 can no longer brook thy vanities. [They fight. 
Enter Faustarr. 
Fal. Well said, Hal! to it, Hal!—Nay, you shall 
find no boy’s play here, I can tell you. 


Why, then I see 


1 marching: in f.e. 2Soold copies; mod. eds.: but. 3 Gregory VII. *A piece of meat ready for broiling. 
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Enter Dovexas: he fights with Faustarr, who falls down | 
as if he were dead, and extt Dovcuas. Horspur is, 
wounded, and falls. 

Hot. O, Harry! thou hast robb’d me of my youth. 

I better brook the loss of brittle life, 

Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ; 

They wound my thoughts worse than thy’ sword my | 

flesh :-— 

But thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool ; 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop. O! I could prophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 

Lies on my tongue.—No, Percy, thou art dust, 


Art thou alive, or is it phantasy 

That plays upon our eyesight? I pr’ythee, speak ; 
We will not trust our eyes, without our ears. 
Thou art not what thou seem’st. ; 

‘al. No, that’s certain: I am not a double man ; 
but if I be not Jack Falstaff, then am I a Jack. There 
is Perey: [Throwing down the body.*] if your father 
will do me any honour, so; if not, let him kill the next 
Perey himself. I look to be either earl or duke, I can 
assure you. i 

P. Hen. Why, Percy I killed myself, and saw. thee 
dead. 
Fal. Didst thou?—Lord, lord, how this world is 


And food for— [ Dies. | given to lying !—I grant you I was down and out of 


P. Hen. For worms, brave Perey. Fare thee well, 
great heart !— 
[ll-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough :—this earth that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so dear? a show of zeal :— 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face, 
And, even in thy behalf, Ill thank myself 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven: 
Thy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph.— 
[Seeing Farstarr on the ground. 
What! old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell: 
I could have better spar’d a better man. 
O! I should have a heavy miss of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity. 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray.— 
Embowell’d will I see thee by and by; 
Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. [ Exit. 
Fal. [Rising.] Embowelled! if thou embowel me 
to-day, I’ll give you leave to powder® me, and eat me 
too, to-morrow. ’Sblood ! ’t was time to counterfeit, or 
that hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. | 
Counterfeit ? I lie; I am no counterfeit: to die, is to 
be a counterfeit; for he is but the counterfeit of a 
man, who hath not the life of a man; but to counter- 
feit dying, when a man thereby liveth, is to be no} 
counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life 
indeed. The better part of valour is discretion, in the | 
which better part, I have saved my life. ’Zounds! I 
am afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead. 
How, if he should counterfeit too, and rise? By my 
faith, I am afraid he would prove the better counter- 
feit. Therefore I’ll make him sure; yea, and I’1l swear 
I killed him. Why may not he rise, as well as I? 
Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees me : 
therefore, sirrah, with a new wound in your thigh come | 
you along with me. [ He takes Hotspur on his back. | 
Re-enter Prince Henry and Prince Joun. | 
P. Hen. Come, brother John; full bravely hast thou | 
flesh’d | 
Thy maiden sword. 
P. John. But, soft! whom have we here? 
Did you not tell me this fat man was dead ? | 
P. Hen. I did; I saw him dead, breathless, and 
bleeding | 
On the ground.— | 


180 all but the last quarto; that, and the folio: the. 2So the first 


breath, and so was he; but we rose both at an instant, 
‘and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I 
may be believed, so; if not, let them that should re- 
ward valour bear the sin upon their own heads. [711 
|take it upon my death, I gave him this wound in the 
thigh: if the man were alive, and would deny it, 
’zounds ! I would make him eat a piece of my sword. 
P. John. This is the strangest tale that e’er I heard. 
P. Hen. This is the strangest fellow, brother John. — 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back : 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
Ill gild it with the happiest’terms I have. 
[A Retreat is sounded. 
The trumpet sounds retreat; the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let us to the highest of the field, 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 
| [Exeunt Prince Henry and Prince Jonn. 
Fal. 1’ll follow, as they say, for reward. He that 
rewards me, God reward him; if I do grow great,* Ill 
grow less; for I’ll purge, and leave sack, and live 
cleanly, as a nobleman should do. 


[ Exit, dragging out Percy’s Body.° 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Field. 


The Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry, Prince 
Henry, Prince Joun, WESTMORELAND, and Others, 
with WorcestER, and VERNON, prisoners. 


K. Hen. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke.— 
Ill-spirited Worcester, did we not send grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? 
And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary ? 
Misuse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust ? 
Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 
A noble earl, and many a creature else, 
Had been alive this hour, 
If, like a Christian, thou hadst truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 

Wor. What I hawe done, my safety urg’d me to, 
And I embrace this fortune patiently, 
Which not to be avoided falls on me.’ 

K. Hen. Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon 

too ; 
Other offenders we will pause upon,— 
[Exeunt Worcester and VERNON, guarded. 

How goes the field ? 

P. Hen. The noble Scot, lord Douglas, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him, 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, fled with the rest ; 
And falling from a hill he was so bruis’d, 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is, and I beseech your grace, 
I may dispose of him. 


quarto : the others, and folio: great. % Salt. *Notinf.e. 5 Folio 


inserts: again. 6 Bearing off the Body: inf.e. 7 Since not to be avoided, it falls on me. 
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K. Hen. With ali my heart. You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland, 
P. Hen. Then, brother John of Lancaster, to you Towards York shall bend you, with your dearest 
This honourable bounty shall belong. speed, 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him To meet Northumberland, and the prelate Seroop, 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless, and free : Who, as we hear, are busily in arms : 
His valour, shown upon our crests to-day, Myself, and you, son Harry, will towards Wales, 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds, To fight with Glendower and the earl of March. 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 
P. John. I. thank your grace for this high courtesy, | Meeting the check of such another day : 
Which I shall put in act without delay.’ And since this business so fair is done, 
K. Hen. Then this remains,—that we divide our|Let us not leave till all our own be won. [Exeunt. 
power.— 
\ Which I shall give away immediately: in f.e. This speech is found in the four earliest, but not in the two latest quartos, or the folio. 
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KING HENRY IV. 


DRAMATIS 
King Henry THE FourtuH. 
Henry, Prince of Wales ; 
Tuomas, Duke of Clarence ; 1 yt eee 


Prince JouN oF LANCASTER ; 
Prince HumpHreY oF GLOUCESTER ; 
Ay r re 

ee or W ARW cK; | Of the King’s 
ARL OF WESTMORELAND ; ae e 

Gower; Harcourt; BEL 

Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

A Gentleman attending on the Chief Justice. 

Ear or NoRTHUMBERLAND; | 

Scroop, Archbishop of York ; 

Lorp Mowsray ; 

Lorp Hastines ; 

Lorp BarDOLPH; 

Sir JoHN COLEVILLE. 


Opposites to the 
King. 


SCENE, 


INDUCTION. 


Warkworth. Before Northumberland’s Castle. 
Enter Rumour, painted full of Tongues.’ 


Rum. Open your ears; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud rumour speaks ? 
{, from the orient to the drooping west, 

Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth: 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 

The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 

Under the smile of safety, wounds the world: 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 

Make fearful musters, and prepar’d defence ; 
Whilst the big year, swoln with some other grief, 
Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war, 
And no such matter? Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wavering multitude, 


Ao O'Re by 


SCENE I.—The Same. 
Enter Lord Barpo.rH.? 


Bard. Who keeps the gate here? ho! 
the earl ? 


1 This direction is only in the quarto, 1600, Rumour, or Fame, was often so represented. 


Enter, §c.:inf.e. *# Notinf.e. 


Where is| That the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 


PERSON Zi. 


Travers and Morton, Retainers of Northumber- 
land. 

Farstarr, BarDoLpH, Piston, and a Page. 

Pons and PETo. 

SuaLtow and S1rence, Country Justices. 

Davy, Servant to Shallow. 

Movtpy, SHapvow, Wart, Frsiz, and Buucatr, 
Recruits. 

Fane and Snare, Sheriff’s Officers. 

Rvumovr, the Presenter. 

A Porter. A Dancer, Speaker of the Epilogue. 

Lapy NorTHuMBERLAND. Lapy PrErcy. 

Hostess Quickty. Dott TEaAR-SHEET. 


Lords, and Attendants; Officers, Soldiers, Mes- 
senger, Drawers, Beadles, Grooms, &c. * 


England. 


Can play upon it. But what need I thus 

My well-known body to anatomize 

Among my household? Why is Rumour here ? 

I run before king Harry’s victory ; 

Who in a bloody field by Shrewsbury 

Hath beaten down young Hotspur, and his troops, 

Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 

Even with the rebels’ blood. But what mean I 

To speak so true at first ? my office is 

To noise abroad, that Harry Monmouth fell 

Under the wrath of noble Hotspur’s sword ; 

And that the king before the Douglas’ rage 

Stoop’d his anointed head as low as death. 

This have I rumour’d through the pleasant? towns 

Between that royal field of Shrewsbury 

And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone, 

Where Hotspur’s father, old Northumberland, 

Lies crafty-sick : the posts come tiring on, 

And not a man of them brings other news 

Than they have learn’d of me; from Rumour’s tongues 

They bring smooth comforts false, worse than true 
wrongs. [ Exit. 


Enter Warder, above.* 


Ward. What shall I say you are? 
Bard. Tell thou the earl, 


Ward. His lordship is walk’d forth into the orchard : 


2 peasant: in f.e. 3 Porter before the Gate; 
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Please it your honour, knock but at the gate, Enter Morton. 
And he himself will answer. [Exit Warder| North. ‘Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Enter NoRTHUMBERLAND. | Foretels the nature of a tragic volume: 
Bard. Here comes the earl, So looks the strond, whereon th’ imperious flood 
North. What news, lord Bardolph? every minute | Hath left a witness’d usurpation. 
now Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury ? 
Should be the father of some stratagem. Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord ; 
The times are wild: contention, like a horse Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask, 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, To fright our party. 
And bears down all before him. North. How doth my son and brother? 
Bard. Noble earl, Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
North. Good, an God will! Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
Bard. As good as heart can wish. | So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
i The king is almost wounded to the death, Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
i And in the fortune of my lord, your son, And would have told him, half his Troy was burn’d: 
f Prince Harry slain. outright ; and both the Blunts But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 
fe! Kill’d by the hand of Douglas ; young prince John, And I my Percy’s death, ere thou report’st it. 
1 And Westmoreland and Stafford, fled the field ; This thou wouldst say,—Your son did thus, and thus ; 
ee * And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk sir John, Your brother, thus ; so fought the noble Douglas; 
é Is prisoner to your son. O! such a day, Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds, 
So fought, so follow’d, and so fairly won, But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 
Came not till now to dignify the times, | Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, _ | 
Since Cesar’s fortunes. Ending with—brother, son, and all are dead. 
forth. How is this deriv’d? Mor. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet; 
Saw you the field? came you from Shrewsbury ? But for my lord, your son,— 
Bard. 1 spake with one, my lord, that came from| North. Why, he is dead.— 
thence ; |See, what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! 
A gentleman well-bred, and of good name, He that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Thatereely render’d me these news for true. Hath by instinet knowledge from others’ eyes, 
North. Here comes my servant, Travers, whom I sent ,That what he fear’d is chanced. Yet speak, Morton: 
On Tuesday last to listen after news. | Tell thou thy® earl his divination lies, 
Bard. My lord, I over-rode him on the way, And I will take it as a sweet disgrace, 
And he is furnish’d with no certainties, And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 
More than he haply may retail from me. Mor, You are too great to be by me gainsaid : 
Enter TRAVERS. | Your spirit is too true; your fears too certain. 
North. Now, Travers, what good tidings come with?| North. Yet, for all this, say not that Perey ’s dead— 
you? |I see a strange confession in thine eye: 
Tra. My lord, sir John Umfrevile turn’d me back | Thou shak’st thy head ; and hold’st it fear, or sin, 
With joyful tidings; and, being better hors’d, |'To speak the truth. If he be slain, say so ;° 
Out-rode me. After him came spurring hard | The tongue offends not, that reports his death ; 
A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, And he doth sin that doth belie the dead, 
That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodied horse. Not he which says the dead is not alive. 
He ask’d the way to Chester; and of him Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
I did demand, what news from Shrewsbury: Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
He told me that rebellion had bad luck, Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
And that young Harry Perey’s spur was cold. temember’d knolling a departing friend. 
With that he gave his able horse the head, Bard. J cannot think, my lord, your son is dead. 
And, bending forward, struck his armed heels Mor. I am sorry I should force you to believe 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade That which I would to heaven I had not seen ; 
Up to the rowel-head ; and, starting so, But these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
He seem’d in running to devour the way, Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreath’d, 
Staying no longer question. To Harry Monmouth; whose swift wrath beat down 
North. Ha !—Again. The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 
Said he, young Harry Perey’s spur was cold ? From whence with life he never more sprung up. 
Of Hotspur, coldspur? that rebellion In few, his death, whose spirit lent a fire 
Had met ill-luck ! Even to the dullest peasant in his camp. 
Bard. My lord, 171i tell you what: Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
If my young lord your son have not the day, From the best temper’d courage in his troops: 
Upon mine honour, for a silken point,$ For from his metal was his party steel’d ; 
I’ll give my barony; never talk of it. . Which once in him abated, all the rest 
North. Why should that gentleman, that rode by | Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead. 
Travers, And as the thing that’s heavy in itself, 
Give, then, such instances of loss ? Upon enforcement flies with greatest speed, 
Bard. Who, he ? So did our men, heavy in Hotspur’s loss, 
He was some hilding* fellow, that had stolen Lend to this weight such lightness with their fear, 
The horse he rode on, and, upon my life, That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim, 
Spoke at a venture. Look, here comes more news. Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety, 
1 Not inf.e. ?So the quarto; folio: from. 3 String for fastening dress. 4Low. 5So the folio; the quarto: an. 6 The quarto 
omits : say so. 
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Fly from the field. Then was that noble Worcester 

Too soon ta’en prisoner; and that furious Scot, 

The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword 

Had three times slain th’ appearance of the king, 

‘Gan vail his stomach, and did grace the shame 

Of those that turn’d their backs ; and in his flight, 

Siumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 

Is, that the king hath won, and hath sent out 

A speedy power, to encounter you, my lord, 

Under the conduct of young Lancaster, 

And Westmoreland. This is the news at full. 
North. For this [ shall have time enough to mourn. 

In poison there is physic; and these news, 

Having been we ell, that would have made me sick, 

Being sick, hav ein some measure made me well : 

And as the ack whose fever-weaken’d joints, 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle’ under life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s se even so my limbs, 

Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 

Are thrice tHenwely es. Hence, therefore, thou nice? 

crutch ! 

A sealy gauntlet now, with joints of steel 

Must glove this hand: and hence, thou sickly quoif ! 

‘Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 

Which prinees, flesh’d with conquest, aim to hit. 

Now bind my brows with iron; and approach 

The rugged’st hour that time and spite dare bring, 

To frown upon th’ enrag’d Northumberland. 

Let heaven kiss earth: now, let not nature’s hand 

Keep the wild flood confin’d: let order die ; 

And let this world no longer be a stage, 

To feed contention in a lingering act, 

But let‘one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 

On bloody courses, ihe rude scene may end, 

And darkness be the burier of the dead-! 


Tra. This strained passion doth you wrong, my 
lord.’ 

Bard. Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom from your 
honour. 


Mor. The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health; the which, if you give o’er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay. 
You cast the event of war, my noble lord,* 
And sumin’d the account of chance, before you said,— 
Let us make head. It was your presurmise, 
That in the dole® of blows your son might drop: 
You knew, he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge, 
More likely to fall in, than to get o’er: 
You were advis’ d, his flesh was capable 
Of wounds and scars, and that his forward spirit 
Would lift him where most trade of danger rang’d; 
Yet did you say,—Go forth ; and none of this, 
Though sironely apprehended, could restrain 
The stiff-borne action: what hath then befallen, 
Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth, 
More than that being which was like to be? 
Bard. We all, that are engaged to this loss, 
Knew that we ventur’d on such dangerous seas, 
That, if we wrought out life, ’t was ten to one; 
And yet we ventur’d, for the gain propos ’d 
Chok’d the peapee! of likely peril fear’d, 
And, since we are o’erset, venture again. 
Come, we will all put forth ; body, and goods. 
Mor. ’T is more than time: and, my most noble 
lord, 
I hear for certain, and dare® speak the truth, 


1 Bend. 2 Weak, petty. 
Distribution, allotment. 


3 This line is omitted in the folio. 
6 Folio: do. 


7 This and the twenty lines following 


The gentle archbishop of York is up,’ 
With well- appointed powers: he is a man, 
Who with a double surety binds his followers. 


|My lord your son had only but the corps, 


But shadows and the shows of men, to fight ; 
For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their souls, 
And they did fight with queasiness, constrain’d 
As men drink potions, that their weapons only 
Seem’d on our side; but, for their spirits and souls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fish are in a pond. But now, th’ archbishop 
Turns insurrection to religion : 
Suppos’d sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He’s follow’d both with body and with mind, 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair king Richard, scrap’d from Pomfret stones ; 
Derives from heaven his quarrel, and his cause ; 
Tells them, he doth bestride a bleeding land, 
Gasping for hfe under great Bolingbroke, 
And more, and less, do flock to follow him. 

North. I knew of this before ; but, to speak truth, 
This present grief had wip’d it from my mind. 
Go in with me; and counsel every man 
The aptest way for safety, and revenge. 
Get posts and letters, and make friends with speed : 
Never so few, and never yet more need. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—London. A Street. 
Enter Sir Joun Fausrarr, with his Page bearing his 
Sword and Buckler. 

Fal. Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor to my 
water ? 

Page. He said, sir, the water itself was a good healthy, 
water ; but for ‘the party that owed it, he might have 
more diseases than he knew for. 

Fal. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me: 
the brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not 
able to invent any thing that tends to laughter, more 
than [ invent, or is invented on me: I am not only 
witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men, 
I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath over- 
whelmed all her litter but one: if the prince put thee 
into my service for any other reason than to set me off, 
why then, I have no judgment. Thou whoreson man- 
drake, thou art fitter to be worn in my cap, than to 
wait at my heels. 
till now: but I will in-set® you neither in gold nor 
silver, but in vile apparel, and send you back again to 
your master, for a jewel ; ; the juvenal, the prince your 
master, whose chin is hot yet fledged. I will sooner 
have a beard grown in the palm of my hand, than he 
shall get. one on his cheek; and yet he will not stick 
to say, his face is a face-royal. 
he will, it is not a hair amiss yet : he may keep it still 
as a faces -royal, for a barber shall never earn six-pence 
out of it; and yet he will be crowing, as if he had 
writ man ever since his father was a bachelor. He 
may keep his own grace, but he is almost out of mine, 
I can assure him.—What said Master Dumbleton about 
the satin for my short cloak, and my slops ? 

Page. He said, sir, you should procure him better 
assurance than Bardolph ; he would not take his bond 
and yours: he hked not ihe security. 

Fal. Let him be damned like the glutton: may his 
tongue be hotter.—A whoreson Achitophel ; a rascally 
yea-forsooth knave, to bear a gentleman in hand, and 
then stand upon security !—The whoreson smooth-pates 


4 This and the thirteen lines following, were first printed in the folio 


, were first printed in the folio. 8 Folio: set. 


I was never manned with an agate | 


God may finish it when | 
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do now wear nothiig but high shoes, and bunches of 
keys at their girdles; and if a man is thorough with | 
them in honest taking up,’ then must they stand upon 
security. I had as lief they would put ratsbane in 
my mouth, as offer to stop it with security. I looked 
he should have sent me two and twenty yards of satin, | 


as I am a true knight, and he sends me security. Well, | 
|me speak with you. 


he may sleep in security ; for he hath the horn of abun- 
dance, and the lightness of his wife shines through it ; 
and yet cannot he see, though he have his own lantern 
to light him.—Where’s Bardolph ? 

Page. He’s gone into Smithfield to buy your worship 
a horse. 

Fal. I bought him in Paul’s, and he’ll buy me a 
horse in Smithfield? : an I could get me but a wife in 
the stews, I were manned, horsed, and wived. 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice, and an Attendant. 

Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed 
the prince for striking him about Bardolph. 

Fal. Wait close; I will not see him. 

Ch. Just. What’s he that goes there ? 

Atten. Falstaff, an’t please your lordship. 

Ch. Just. He that was in question for the robbery ? 


Fal. An’t please your lordship, I hear his majesty is 
returned with some discomfort from Wales. 

Ch. Just. I talk not of his majesty —You would not 
come when I sent for you. 

Fal. And I hear, moreover, his highness is fallen 
into this same whereson apoplexy. 

Ch. Just. Well, heaven mend him,—I pray you, let 


Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, 
an’t please your lordship ; a kind of® sleeping in the 
blood, a whoreson tingling. 

Ch, Just. What tell you me of it? be it as ibis. , 

Fal. It hath its original from much grief; from 
study, and perturbation of the brain. I have read 
the cause of his effects in Galen: it is a kind of deaf- 
ness. 

Ch. Just. I think you are fallen into the disease, for 
you hear not what I say to you. 

Fal.’ Very well, my lord, very well: rather, an’t 
please you, it is the disease of not listening, the malady 
of not marking, that I am troubled withal. 

Ch. Just. To punish you by the heels would amend 
the attention of your ears; and I care not, if I do 


Atten. He, my lord; but he hath since done good | become® your physician. 


service at Shrewsbury, and, as I hear, is now going 
with some charge to the lord John of Lancaster. 

Ch. Just. What, to York? Call him back again. 

Atten. Sir John Falstaff ! 

Fal. Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page. You must speak louder, my master is deaf. 

Ch. Just. I am sure he is, to the hearing of any 
thing good—Go, pluck him by the elbow; I must 
speak with him. 
Alten. Sir John,— 
Fal. What ! a young knave, and begging ?° Is there 
not wars ? is there not employment ? Doth not the king 
lack subjects? do not the rebels necd* soldiers? Though 
it be a shame to be on any side but one, it is worse 
shame to beg than to be on the worst side, were it 
worse than the name of rebellion can tell how to make 
it. 

Atten. You mistake me, sir. 

Fal. Why, sir, did I say you were an honest man? 
setting my knighthood and my soldiership aside, I had 


. 


| lied in my throat if I had said so. 


Atten. I pray you, sir, then set your knighthood and 
your soldiership aside, and give me leave to tell you, 
you lie in your throat, if you say I am any other than 
an honest man. 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me so? [I lay aside 
that which grows tome? If thou get’st any leave of 
me, hang me: if thou tak’st leave, thou wert better be 
hanged. You hunt-counter*, hence ! avaunt ! 

Atten. Sir, my lord would speak with you. 

Ch. Just. Sir John Falstaff, a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord !—God give your lordship good 
time of day. I am glad to see your lordship abroad : | 
heard say, your lordship was sick : I hope, your lordship 
goes abroad by advice. Your lordship, though not 
clean past your youth, hath yet some smack of age in 
you, some relish of the saltness of time, and I most 
humbly beseech your lordship to have a reverend care 
of your health. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, I sent for you before your expe- 


Fal. I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so pa- 
tient : your lordship may minister the potion of impri- 
sonment to me, in respect of poverty ; but how I should 
be your patient to follow your preseriptions, the wise 
may make some dram of a scruple, or, indeed, a scruple 
itself. 

Ch. Just. I sent for you, when there were matters 
against you for your life, to come speak with me. 

Fal. As I was then advised by my learned counsel 
in the laws of this land-service, [ did not come. 

Ch. Just. Well, the truth is, sir John, you live in 
creat infamy. 

Fal. He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in 
less. 

Ch. Just. Your means are very slender, and your 
waste is great. 

Fal. I would it were otherwise : I would my means 
were greater, and my waist slenderer,. 

Ch. Just. You have misled the youthful prince. 

Fal. The young prinee hath misled me: J am the 
fellow with the great belly, and he my dog. 

Ch. Just. Well, I am loth to gall a new-healed 
wound. Your day’s service at Shrewsbury hath a little 
gilded over your night’s exploit on Gadshill: you may 
thank the unquiet time for your quiet o’er-posting that 
action. : 

Fal. My lord— 

Ch. Just. But since all is well, keep it so: wake not 
a sleeping wolf. 

Fal. To wake a wolf, is as bad as to smell a fox. 

Ch. Just. What! you are as a candle, the better 
part burnt out. ; 

Fal. A wassel? candle, my lord ; all tallow: if I did 
say of wax, my growth would approve the truth. 

Ch. Just. There is not a white hair on your face, but 
should have his effect of gravity. 

Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 

Ch. Just. You follow the young prince up and down, 
like his ill?® angel!?. 

Fal. Not so, my lord; your ill angel’? is light, but, 


dition to Shrewsbury. 


1 Buying upon credit. 
Paul’s, as the diverb (proverb) is, 
Burton's Anatomy—quoted by Knight. 
beg. 4 Folio: want. 5 Following on.a wrong scent. 


shall likely have a jade to his 
The middle aisle of St. Paul 


Old —for Oldcastle—the name which Falstaff seems to have been at first called. 


50 named, 


6 ‘Cant please your lordship ; a kind of ” : 


I hope, he that looks upon me will take me without 


2“ He that marries a wife out of a suspected inn or ale-house, buys a horse in Smithfield, and hires a servant in 


horse, a knave for his man, an arrant, honest woman for his wife.”— 
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weighing: and yet, in some respecis, I grant, I cannot 
go. I cannot tell ; virtue is of so little regard in these 
coster-monger! days,? that true valour is turned bear- 
herd. Pregnancy is made a tapster, and hath his 
quick wit wasted in giving reckonings : all the other 
gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age 
shapes them, are not worth a gooseberry. You, that 
are old, consider not the capacities of us that are 
young: you measure the heat of our livers with the 
bitterness of your galls ; and we that are in the vaward 
of our youth, I must confess, are wags too. 

Ch. Just. Do you set down your name in the seroll 
of youth, that are written down old with all the cha- 
racters of age? Have you nota moist eye, a dry hand, 
a yellow cheek, a white beard, a decreasing leg, an 
increasing belly? Is not your voice broken, your wind 
short, your chin double, your wit single, and every 
part about you blasted with antiquity, and will you yet 
call yourself young? Fie; fie, fie, sir John ! 

Ful. My lord, I was born, about® three of the clock 
in the afternoon, with a white head, and something a 
round belly. For my voice,—I have lost it with holla- 
ing, and singing of anthems. To approve my youth 
farther, I will not: the truth is, I am only old in 
judgement and understanding; and he that will caper 
with me for a thousand marks, let him lend me the 
money, and have at him. For the box o’ the ear 
that the prince gave you, he gave it like a rude prince, 
and you took it like a sensible lord. Ihave checked 
him for it, and the young lion repents; marry, not 
in ashes, and sackcloth, but in new silk, and old 
sack. 

Ch. Just. Well, God send the prince a better com- 
panion ! 

Fal. God send the companion a better prince ! 
cannot rid my hands of him. 

Ch. Just. Well, the king hath severed you and prince 
Harry.* I hear you are going with lord John of Lan- 
caster against the archbishop, and the earl of North- 
umberland. 

Fal. Yea; I thank your pretty sweet wit for it. 
But look you pray, all you that kiss my lady peace at 
home, that our armies join not in a hot day; for, by 
the Lord,’ I take but two shirts out with me, and I 
mean not to sweat extraordinarily : if it be a hot day, 
and I brandish any thing but my bottle, T would I might 
never spit white again. There is not a dangerous 
action ean peep out his head, but Tam thrust upon it: 
well, | cannot last forSever. 7But it was always yet the 
trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, 
to make it too common. If you will needs say I 
am an old man, you should give me rest. I would 
to God, my name were not so terrible to the enemy 
as it is: l were better to be eaten to death with rust, 
than to be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Ch. Just. Well, be honest, be honest ; and God bless 
your expedition. 

Fal. Wil] your lordship lend me a thousand pound 
to furnish me forth ? 

Ch. Just. Not a penny, not a penny: you are too 
impatient to bear crosses”. Fare you well: commend 
me to my cousin Westmoreland. 

[Exeunt Chief Justice and Attendant. 

Fal. If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle.® 
A man can no more separate age and covetousness, 
than he can part young limbs and lechery ; but the 


I 


in f.e. 3about three o’clock in the 
6 Not in f.e. 7 The rest of the speech is 
three men to wield it. 1° degrees: in f. e. 

Tait twit. @: 
ernendator of the folio, 1632, first printed in the folio. 


1 Hluckstering. 2 times: 
5 The folio inserts : if. 
three handles, requiring 
the speech was first printed in the folio. 
by the MS. 


15'This and the twenty lines following, were, with the excey tion of one 
16 instant action, a cause, &c.: in 


gout galls the one, and the pox pinches the other, and 
so both the diseases!® prevent’! my curses.—Boy I 

Page. Sir? 

Fal. What money is in my purse ? 

Page. Seven groats and two-pence. 

Fal. I can get ‘no remedy against this consumption 
of the purse: borrowing only lingers and lingers it 
out, but the discase is incurable.—Go, bear this letter 
to my lord of Lancaster; this to the prince ; this to 
the earl of Westmoreland; and this to old mistress 
Ursula, whom I have weekly sworn to marry since I 
perceived the first white hair of'* my chin. About it: 
you know where to find me. [Ext Page.| A pox of 
this gout! or, a gout of this pox! for the one, or the 
other, plays the rogue with my great toe. ’T is no 
matter, if I do halt; I have the wars for my colour, 
and my pension shall seem the more reasonable. A 
good wit will make use of any thing; it will turn dis- 
eases to’ commodity. | Excit. 


SCENE Ilf.—VYork. A Room in the Archbishop’s 
Palace. 


Enter the Archbishop of York, the Lords Hast1es, 
Mowsray, Earl Marshal, and Barpourn. 
Arch. Thus have you heard our cause, and know 
our means ; 
And, my most noble friends, I pray you all, 
Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes.~— 
And first, lord marshal, what say you to it? 
Mowb. I well allow the occasion of our arms ; 
But gladly would be better satisfied, 
How, in our means, we should advance ourselves 


Io look with forehead bold and big enough 


Upon the power and puissance of the king. 
Hast. Our present musters grow upon the file 
To five and twenty thousand men of choice : 
And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom burns 
With an incensed fire of injuries. 
Bard. The question then, lord Hastings, standeth 
thus :— 
Whether our present five and twenty thousand 
May hold up head without N orthumberland. 
Hast. With him, we may. 
Bard. Ay, marry, there ’s the point : 
But if without him we be thought too feeble, 
My judgment is, we should not step too far? 
Till we had his assistance by the hand ; 
For in a theme so bloody-fae’d as this, 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids incertain should not be admitted. 
Arch. ’T is very true, lord Bardolph ; for, indeed, 
It was young Hotspur’s case at Shrewsbury. 
Bard. It was, my lord: who lin’d himself with hope, 
Eating the air on promise of supply, 
Flattering himself with project of a power 
Much smal@er than the smallest of his thoughts ; 
And so, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And winking leap’d into destruction. 
Hast. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt, 
To lay down likelihoods, and forms of hope. 
Bard. Yes, in’* this present quality of war ;*° 
Indeed the instant act, and cause’® on foot, 
Lives so in hope, as in an early spring 
We sce th’ appearing buds ; which, to prove fruit, 
afternoon : 


not in the folio. 
11 Anticipate. 


not in the folio. ‘and prince Harry: not in the folio. 
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Arch. That he should draw his several strengths 
together, 
| And come against us in full 
Need not be dreaded. 
Hast. If he should do so, 
He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and Welsh 
Baying him at the heels: never fear that. 
Bard. Who, is it like, should lead his forces hither ? 
Hast. The duke of Lancaster, and Westmoreland: 
Against the Welsh, himself and Harry Monmouth ; 
But who is substituted ’gainst the French, 
I have no certain notice. 
Arch. Let us on 
And publish the occasion of our arms. 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice F 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited ; 
An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
O, thou fond.many ! with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldst have him be = 
And being now trimm’d in thine own desires, 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, 
That thou provok’st thyself to cast him up. 
So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard, 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howl’st to find it. What trust is in these times? 
They that, when Richard liv’d, would have him die, 
Are now become enamour’d on his grave ; 
Thou, that threw’st dust upon his goodly head, 
When through proud London he came sighing on 
After th’ admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Cry’st now, “O earth, yield us that king again, 
And take thou this!” O, thoughts of men accurst ! 
Past, and to come, seem best; things present, worst. 
Mowb. Shall we go draw our numbers, and set on? 
Hast, We are time’s subjects, and time bids be gone. 
[Exeunt. 


Hope gives not so much warrant, as despair 
That frosts will bite them. When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model, 
And, when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability; 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices, or, at last?, desist 
To build at all? Much more, in this great work, 
| (Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom down, 
And set another up) should we survey 
| The plot, the? situation, and the model ; 
Consult? upon a sure foundation : 
| Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
| How able such a work to undergo. 
A careful leader sums what force he brings* 
| To weigh against his opposite; or else, 
We fortify on’ paper, and in figures, 
Using the names of men, instead of men: 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 
Gives o’er, and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 
| Hast. Grant, that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, | 
Should be still-born, and that we now possess 
The utmost man of expectation, 
I think we are a body strong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal with the king. 
Bard. What! is the king but five and twenty thou- 
sand ? 
Hast. To us, no more 
Bardolph ; 
For his divisions, as the times do brawl, 
Are in three heads: one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Must take up us. So is the unfirm king 
{n three divided, and his coffers sound 
With hollow poverty and emptiness. 
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3 hay, not so much, lord 


AsO Ty LL 


Host. No, nor I neither: I?ll be at your elbow. 

Fang. An I but fist him once ; an he come but 
within my vice?.— 

Host. I am undone by his going ; I warrant you. he’s 
/an infinitive thing upon my seore.—Good master F ang, 
hold him sure :—good master Snare, let him not ’scape. 
He comes continually to Pie-corner, (saving your man- 
hoods) to buy a saddle; and he’s indited to dinner to 
the lubbar’s head in Lumbert-street, to master Smooth’s 
the silkman: I pray ye, since my exion is entered, 
apd my case so openly known to the world, let him be - 
brought in to his answer. A hundred mark is a long 
score'® for a poor lone woman to bear ; and J have borne 
and borne, and borne; and have been fubbed off, and 
fubbed off, and fubbed off, from this day to that day, 
that it is a shame to be thought on. ‘There is no 
honesty in such dealing, uniess a woman should be made 
an ass, and a beast, to bear every knave’s wrong,— 

Enter Sir Joun Faustarr, Pace, and Barpouru. 


SCENE ‘TooLonaen’” A Stréet, 


Enter Hostess ; Fane, and his Boy, with her ; and 
Snare following. 
Host. Master Fang, have you entered the action ? 
Fang. It is entered. 
Host. Where’s your yeoman’? Is’ta lusty yeoman ? 
will he stand to’t? 
| Fang. Sirrah, where ’s Snare ? 
Host. O lord! ay: good master Snare. 
Snare. Here, here. 
| Fang. Snare, we must arrest sir John Kalstaff. 
Host. Yea, good master Snare; I have entered him 
| and all. 
| Snare. It may chance cost some of us our lives, for® 
| he will stab. 
Host. Alas the day! take heed of him: he stabbed 
me in mine own house, and that most beastly. In 
good faith, he cares not what mischief he doth, if his 


weapon be out: he will foin like any devil; he will 
spare neither man, woman, nor child. 
Fang. If I can close with him, I eare not for his 


thrust. 


2 of: inf.e. %Consent: inf.e. 4 This line 
7 The bailiff’s followers were so called. 8 Not in the folio. 


1 least: in f. e. 
folio. 


Yonder he comes; and that arrant malmsey-nose knave, 
Bardolph, with him. Do your offices, do your offices, 
master Fang and master Snare: do me, do me, do me 
your offices. 


Sin: inf.e. 6 This speech was first printed in the 
10one: in f. e. 


is not in f.e. 
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Fal. How now! whose mare’s dead; what’s the 
matter ? 

Fang. Sir John, I arrest you at the suit of mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal. Away, varlets !—Draw, Bardolph : cut me off 
the villain’s head : throw the quean in the channel. 

Host. Throw me in the channel? Ill throw thee in 
the channel.t Wilt thou? wilt thou? thou bastardly 
rogue !—Murder, murder! 0, thou honey-suckle vil- 
lain! wilt thou kill God’s officers, and the king’s? O, 
thou honey-seed rogue! thou arta honey-seed ; a man- 
queller, and a woman-queller. 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fang. A rescue! a rescue ! 

Host. Good people, bring a rescue or two.—Thou 
wilt not? thou wilt not? do, do, thou rogue! do, thou 
hemp-seed ! 

Fal. Away, you seullion! you rampallian! you fus- 
tilarian! Ill tickle your catastrophe. 


Enter the Lord Chief Justice, attended. 


Ch. Just. What is the matter? keep the peace here, 
ho ! 

Host. Good my lord, be good to me! | beseech you, 
stand to me ! 

Ch. Just. How now, sir John ! 

ing here ? 
Doth this become your place, your time, and business ? 
You should have been well on your way to York.— 
Stand from him, fellow : wherefore hang’st on him? 

Host. O! my most worshipful lord, an ’t please your 
grace, I am a poor widow of Eastcheap, and he is 
arrested amy suit. 

Ch. Just. For what sam? 

Host. Tt is more than for some, my lord; it is for all, 
all I have. He hath eaten me out of house and home : 
he hath put all my substance into that fat belly of his; 
but I will have some of ivout again, or I will ride thee 
o’ nights, like the mare. 

Fal. 1 think, I am as like to ride the mare, if I have 
any vantage of ground to get up. 

Ch. Just. How comes this, sir John?—Fie! what 
man of good temper would endure this tempest of 
exclamation ?—Are you not ashamed to enforce a poor 
widow to so rough a course to come by her own ? 

Fal. What is the gross sum ‘that I owe thee ? 

Host. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself, 
and the money too. Thou didst swear to me upon a 
pareel-gilt? goblet, sitting in my Dolphia-chamber, at 
the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in 
Whitsun week, when the prince broke thy head for 
likening his father® to a singing-man of Windsor ; thou 
didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy wound, 
to marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. Canst 
thou deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher’s 
wife, come in then, 
coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar; telling us, she 
had a good dish of prawns, whereby thou didst desire 
to cat some, whereby I told thee, they were ill for a 
green wound? And didst thousnot, when she was gone 
down stairs, desire me to be no more s0 familiarity 
with sueh poor people; saying, that ere long they 
should call me madam? And didst thou not kiss me, 
and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee now 
to thy book-oath: deny it, if thou canst. 

Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad soul ; and she says, 


what, are you brawl- 


and eall me gossip Quickly? |- 


up and down the town, that her eldest son is like you. | 
She hath been in good éase, and the truth is, poverty | 


3him: in folio. *# The 


not in the folio. 


1 thee there: in quarto. 2 Partly gilt. 
fie. ‘In fresco. * dost not know me: 
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hath distracted her. But for these foolish officers, I 
beseech you, I may have redress against them. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, sir John, I am well acquainted 
with your manner of wrenching the true cause the 
false way. It is not a confident brow, nor the throng 
of words ‘that come with such more than impudent 
sauciness from you, can thrust me from a level consi- 
deration ; you have, as it appears to me, practised upon 
the easy-yielding spirit of this woman,* and made her 
serve your uses both in purse and person. 

Host. Yes, in troth, my lord. 

Ch. Just. Pr’ythee, peace—Pay her the debt you 
owe her, and unpay the villainy you have done with 
her: the one you may do with sterling money, and the 
other with eurrent repentance. 

Fal. My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without 
reply. You call honourable boldness, impudent sauci- 
ness: if a man will make court’sy, and say nothing, he 
is virtuous. No, my lord, my humble duty remem- 
ber’d, I will not be your suitor: I say to you, I do 
desire deliverance from these officers, being upon hasty 
employment in the king’s affairs. 

Ch. Just. You speak as having power to do wrong: 
but answer in the effect of your reputation, and satisfy 
the poor woman. 

Fal. Come hither, hostess. 

Enter GowER. 

Ch. Just. Now, master Gower ! what news? 

Gow. The king, my lord, and Henry prince of Wales 
Arenear at hand: the rest this® paper tells. [C. J. reads.° 

Fal. As 1 am a gentleman. 

Host. Faith, you said so before. 

Fal. As I ama gentleman. Come, no more words 
of it. 

Host. By this heavenly ground [| tread on, I must 
be fain to pawn both my plate, and the tapestry of my 
dining-chambers. 

Fal. Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking: and for 
thy walls,—a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the 
prodigal, or the German hunting in water-work’, is 
worth a thousand of these bed hangings, and these fly 
bitten tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou canst. 
Come, an it were not for thy humours, there is not a 
better wench in England. Go, wash thy face, and 
draw thy action. Come, thog must not be in this 
humour with me; dost not know me?* Come, come, 
I know thou wast set on to this. 

Host. Pray thee, sir John, let it be but twenty 
nobles; i’ faith I-am loath to pawn my plate, in good 
earnest, la. 

Fal. Let it alone; 1711 make other shift : 
fool still. 

Host. Well, you shall have it, though I pawn my 
gown. I hope, you’ll come to supper. You ‘ll pay me 
all together ? 

Fal. Will I live ?—Go, with her, with her ; 
hook on. 

Host. Will you have Doll Tea#-sheet meet you at 
supper ? 

Fal. No more words: let’s have her. 

[Exeunt Hostess, BaRDOLPH, Officers, and Page. 

Ch. Just. | have heard better news. 

Fal. What’s the news, my good lord? 

Ch. Just. Where lay the king last night? 

Gow. At Basingstoke, my lord. 

Fal. I hope, my lord, all’s well: what is the news, 
my lord ? 


Ch. Just. 


rest of this speech is omitted in the folio. 


[Taking her aside. 


you'll be a 


hook on, 


Come all his forces back? 


Sthe: inf.e. § Not in 


SECOND 


PART OF 


AOT II. 


Gow. No; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horse, 
Are march’d up to my lord of Lancaster, 
Against Northumberland and the archbishop. 

Fal. Comes the king back from Wales, my noble lord ? 

Ch. Just. You shall have letters of me presently: 
come, go along with me, good master Gower. 

Fal. My lord! 

Ch. Just. What ’s*the matter ? 

Fal. Master Gower, shall I entreat you with me to 
dinner ? 

Gow. I must wait upon my-good lord here: J thank 
you, good sir John. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, you loiter here too long, being 
you are to take soldiers up in counties as you go. 

Fal. Will you sup with me, master Gower ? 

Ch. Just. What foolish master taught you these 
manners, sir John ? 

Fal. Master Gower, if they become me not, he was 
a fool that taught them me.—This is the right fencing 
grace, my lord; tap for tap, and so part fair. 

Ch. Just. Now, the Lord lighten thee! thou art a 
great fool. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE [1.—The Same. Another Street. 
Enter Prince Henry and Potne. 
P. Hen. Trust me, I am exceeding weary. 
Poins. Is it come to that? I had thought, weariness 
durst not have attached one of so high blood. 

P. Hen, ’Faith, it does me, though it discolours the 
complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it. Doth 
it not show vilely in me to desire small beer ? 

Poins. Why, a prince should not be so loosely stu- 
died, as to remember so weak a composition. 

P. Hen. Belike then, my appetite was not princely 
got; for, by my troth, I do now remember the poor 
creature, small beer. But, indeed, these humble con- 
siderations make me out of love with my greatness. 
What a disgrace is it to me, to remember thy name? 
or to know thy face to-morrow ? or to take note how 
many pair of silk stockings thou hast; viz, these, and 
those that were thy peach-coloured ones? or to bear 
the inventory of thy shirts; as, one for superfluity, and 
one other for use ?—but that the tennis-court-keeper 
knows better than I, for it is a low ebb of linen with 
thee, when thou keepest not racket there ; as thou hast 
not done a great while, because the rest of thy low- 
countries have made a shift to eat up thy holland:! and 
God knows, whether those that bawl out the ruins of 
thy linen, shall inherit his kingdom ; but the midwives 
say, the children are not in the fault, whereupon the 
world increases, and kindreds are mightily strength- 
ened. 

Poms. How ill it follows, after you have laboured so 
hard, you should talk so idly! Tell me, how many 
good young princes would do so, their fathers being? 
so sick as yours at this time is? 

P. Hen. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins? 

Pos. Yes, faith, and let it be an excellent good 
thing. 

P. Hen. It shall serve among wits of no higher 
breeding than thine. 

Poins. Go to; I stand the push of your one thing 
that you will tell. 

P. Hen. Marry, I tell thee,—it is not meet that I 
should be sad, now my father is sick: albeit I could tell 
to thee, (as to one it pleases me, for fault of a better, 
to call my friend) I could be sad, and sad indeed too. 
Poins. Very hardly upon such a subject. 


~ 


1 The rest of this speech is not in the folio. 2lying so sick as yo 


3 Althea, is here mistaken for Hecuda. 


P. Hen. By this hand, thou think’st me as far in the 
devil’s book, as thou and Falstaff, for obduracy and 
persistency : let the end try the man. But I tell thee, 
my heart bleeds inwardly, that my father is so sick; 
and keeping such vile company as thou art, hath in 
reason taken from me all ostentation of sorrow. 

Poins. The reason? 

P. Hen, What wouldst thou think of me, if I should 
weep? 

Poins. I would think thee a most princely hypo- 
crite. 

P. Hen, It would be every man’s thought; and thou 
art a blessed fellow, to think as every man thinks: 
never a man’s thought in the world keeps the road-way 
better than thine: every man would think me an hypo- 
crite indeed. And what accites your most worshipful 
thought to think so? 

Powts. Why, because you have been so lewd, and so 
much engrafted to Falstaff. 

P. Hen. And to thee, 

Poins. By this light, I am well spoken on; I can 
hear it with mine own ears: the worst that they can 
say of me is, that I am a second brother, and that I am 
a proper fellow of my hands, and those two things, I 
confess, I cannot help. By the mass, here comes Bar- 
dolph. 

P, Hen. And the boy that I gave Falstaff: he had 
him from me christian; and look, if the fat villain have 
not transformed him ape. 

Enter Barpourx and Page. 

Bard. God save your grace. 

P. Hen. And yours, most noble Bardolph, 

Bard. Come, you virtuous? ass, [To the Page.] you 
bashful fool, must you be blushing? wherefore blush 
you now? What a maidenly man.at arms are you 
become? Is it such a matter to get a pottlepot’s 
maidenhead ? 

Page. He called me evens now, my lord, through a 
red lattice, and I could discern no part of his face 
from the window: at last, I spied his eyes; and, me- 
thought, he had made two holes in the ale-wife’s new 
red*- petticoat, and peeped through. 

P. Hen. Hath not the boy profited ? 

Bard. Away, you whoreson upright rabbit, away ! 

Page. Away, you rascally Althea’s dream, away ! 

P. Hen. Instruct us, boy: what dream, boy? 

Page. Marry, my lord, Althea’ dreamed she was de- 
livered of a fire-brand, and therefore I call him her 
dream. 

P. Hen. A crown’s worth of good interpretation.— 
There it is, boy. [Giving him money. 

Poins. O, that this good blossom could be kept from 
cankers !—Well, there is sixpence to preserve thee. 

Bard. An you do not make him be hanged among 
you, the gallows shall have wrong. 

P. Hen. And how doth thy master, Bardolph? 

Bard. Well, my lord. He heard of your grace’s 
coming to town: there’s a letter for you. 

Poins. Delivered with goed respect.—And how doth 
the martlemas, your master ? 

Bard. In bodily health, sir. 

Poins. Marry, the immortal part needs a physician; - 
but that moves not him: though that be sick, it dies not, 

P. Hen. I do allow this wen to be as familiar with 
me as my dog; and he holds his place, for look you 
how he writes. 

Poins. [Reads.] “John Falstaff, ° knight,””—every 
man must know that, as oft as he has occasion to name 


urs is: in folio. pernicious: in folio, This word is not inf. e. 
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himself; even like those that are kin to the king, for SCENE IIl.—Warkworth. Before the Castle. | 
they never prick their finger, but they say, “There is! Enter NorrHuMBERLAND, Lady NorrHUMBERLAND 
some of the king’s blood spilt :” ‘How comes that?” and Lady Percy. 2 
says he, that takes upon him not to conceive: the an- 
swer is, as ready as a borrower’s cap; ‘I am the king’s 
poor cousin, sir,” 

P. Hen. Nay, they will be kin to us, or they will 
fetch it from Japheth. But to the letter :— 

Poins. “Sir John Falstaff, knight, to the son of the} 
king, nearest his father, Harry Prince of Wales, greet- 
ing.’—Why, this is a certificate. 

P. Hen. Peace! 

Poins. “1 will imitate the honourable Romans in 
brevity :”’—he sure means brevity in breath, short- 
winded.—“ I commend me to thee, I commend thee, 
and I leave thee. Be not too familiar with Poins; for 
he misuses thy favours so much, that he swears, thou 
art to marry his sister Nell. Repent at idle times aS| Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 


thou may’st, and so farewell. There were two honours lost, yours, and your son’s: 
“Thine, by yea and no, (which is as much | For yours,—may heavenly glory brighten it! 
as to say, as thou usest him,) Jack Fal-| For his,—it stuck upon him, as the sun 
staff, with my familiars; John, -with|In the grey vault of heaven: and, by his light, 
my brothers and sisters; and sir John| Did all the chivalry of England move 


North. I pray thee, loving wife and gentle daughter, | 
Give even way unto my rough affairs: 

Put not you on the visage of the times, 
And be like them to Perey troublesome. 

Lady N. I have given over, I will speak no more. 
Do what you will; your wisdom be your guide. | 

North. Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 

Lady P. O, yet, for God’s sake, go not to these wars ! 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear’d to it than now; 

When your own Perey, when my heart-dear Harry*® 
Threw many a northward look, to see his father 
Bring up his powers; but he did long in vain. 


with all Europe.” To do brave acts, he was, indeed, the glass 
My lord, I will steep this letter in sack, and make him | Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves.° 
eat it. He had no legs, that practised not his gait ; 


P. Hen. That’s but' to make him eat twenty of his And speaking thick’; which nature made his blemish, 
words. But do you use me thus, Ned? must I marry | Became the accents of the valiant ; 


your sister ? For those that could speak low, and tardily, 
Poins. God send the wench no worse fortune! but| Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 
I never said so. To seem like him: so that, in speech, in gait, 


P. Hen. Well, thus we play the fools with the time, | In diet, in affections of delight, 
and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds, and mock |In military rules, humours of blood, 


us.—Is your master here in London? He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
Bard. Yes, my lord. That fashion’d others. And him,—O wondrous him ! 
P. Hen. Where sups he? doth the old boar feed in|O miracle of men !—him did you leave, 
the old frank? ? (Second to none, unseconded by you) | 
Bard. At the old place, my lord, in Eastcheap. To look upon the hideous god of war 
P. Hen. What company ? In disadvantage ; to abide a field, 
Page. Ephesians, my lord ; of the old church. Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur’s name 
P. Hen. Sup any women with him ? Did seem defeifsible :—so you left him. 
Page. None, my lord, but old mistress Quickly, and| Never, O! never, do his ghost the wrong, | 
mistress Doll Tear-sheet. To hold your honour more precise and nice | 
P. Hen. What pagan may that be? With others, than with him: let them alone. | 
Page, A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a kinswoman | The marshal, and the archbishop, are strong: 
of my master’s. Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 


P. Hen. Even such kin as the parish heifers are to| To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur’s neck, 
the town bull.—Shall we steal upon them, Ned, at| Have talk’d of Monmouth’s grave. | 
supper ? North. Beshrew your heart, | 

Poins. I am your shadow, my lord; I’ll follow you. | Fair daughter ! you do draw my spirits frome me, 

P. Hen. Sirrah, you boy,—and Bardolph ;—no word With new lamenting ancient oversights. 
to your master that I am yet come to town: there’s for | But [ must go, and meet with danger there, 


your silence. [ Giving money.’ | Or it will seek me in another place, 
Bard. 1 have no tongue, sir. And find me worse provided. 
Page. And for mine, sir, I will govern it. Lady N. O! fly te Scotland. | 
P. Hen. Fare ye well; go. [Exeuwnt Barpotrn and| Till that the nobles, and the armed commons, | 
Page.|—This Doll Tear-sheet should be some road. Have of their puissance made a little taste. ; 
Poins. | warrant you, as common as the way be-| Lady P. If they get ground and vantage of the king, | 
tween Saint Alban’s and London. Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, | 


P. Hen. How might we see Falstaff bestow himself | To make strength stronger; but, for all our loves, 
to-night in his true colours, and not ourselves be seen? | First let them try themselves. So did your son ; | 
Poins. Put on two leathern jerkins, and aprons, and | He was so suffer’d ; so came I a widow, . | 
wait upon him at his table as drawers. And never shall have length of life enough, | 
P. Hen. From a god to a bull ? a heavy descension !*| To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
it was Jove’s case. From a prince to a prentice? a| That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, 
low transformation! that shall be mine; for in every |For recordation to my noble husband. 
thing the purpose must weigh with the folly. Follow} North. Come, come, go in with me. ’T is with my 
me, Ned. | Exeunt. mind, | 


1 This word is not in f.e. 2Sty. 3Notinf.e. 4declension: in folio. 5 heart’s dear Harry: in folio, § The rest of this speech 
was first printed in the folio. 7 Speaking rapidly. 
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PART OF ACT I. 


As with the tide swell’d up unto its height, 

That makes a still-stand, running neither way : 

Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold me back.— 

I will resolve for Scotland: there am J, 

Till time and vantage crave my company. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—London. A Room in the Boar’s Head 
Tavern, in Hastcheap. 
Enter Two Drawers. 

1 Draw. What the devil hast thou brought there? 
apple-Johns! ? thou knéw’st sir John cannot endure an 
apple-John. 

2 Draw. Mass, thou sayest true.\ The prince once 
set a dish of apple- Johns before him, and told him, 
there were five more sir sone and, putting off his 
hat, said, ‘1 will now take my leave of these six dry, 
ro und, old, withered tanita. d It angered him to the 
heart, “but he hath forgot that. 

1 Draw. W hy then, cover, and set them down: and 
see if thou canst find out Sneak’s noise? ; mistress Tear- 
sheet would fain hear some music’. Dispatch :—the 
room where they supped is too hot; they.’ll come in 
straight. 

2 Draw.. Sirrah, here will be the prince, and master 
Poins anon; and they will put on two of our jerkins 
and ¢ ants, and sir John must not know of it: Bar- 
dolph hath brought word. 

1 Draw. By the mass, here will be old utis* : it will 
an excellent stratagem. 

2 Draw. I'll see, if I can find out Sneak. [ Exit. 

Enter Hostess and DotL:TEAR-SHEET 

Host. V faith, sweet heart, methinks now you are in 
an excellent good t temperality : your reuiniage beats as 
extraordinarily as heart would desire, and your colour, 
I warrant you, is as red as any rose; but, i’ faith, you 
have drunk too much eanaries, and that’s a marvellous 
searching wine, and it perfumes the bisod ere one can 
say, what’s this? How do you now? 

Dol. Better than I was. Hem. 

Host. Why, that’s well said ; a godd heart’s worth 
gold. Lo! here comes sir John. 

Enter Faustarr, singing. 

Fal. “When *Arthur first’ in court”’—Empty the 
jordan.— And was a worthy king.”* [Eat Drawer. 
How now, mistress Doll? 

Fost. Siek of a calm: yea, good sooth. 

Fal. So is all her sex; an they be once in a calm, 
they are sick. 

Dol. You muddy rascal, is that all the comfort you 
give me? \ 

Fal. Youmake fat rascals, mistress Doll. 

Dol. I make them? gluttony and diseases make 
them; { make them not. 

Ful. If the cook help to? make the gluttony, you 
help to make the diseases, Doll: we catch of you, Doll, 


be 


we catch of you; grant that, my pure® virtue, grant | 


that. 
Dol. Yea, joy*; our chains, and our jewels. 
Fal. “Your Hahei pearls, and owches :’’!°—for to 


serve bravely, is to come halting off, you know: to | 


come off the breach with his pike bent bravely, and to 
surgery bravely; to venture upon the charged cham- 
bers bravely :— 


Dol. Hang yourself, you muddy conger, hang your- 
self !11 


1 A species of apple whi 


Host. By my troth, this is the old fashion : you two 
never meet, but you fall to some discord. You are 
both, in good tr oth, as rheumatic as two dry toasts; 
you cannot one bear with another’s confirmities. What 
the good year! one must bear, and that must«be you: 
you are the weaker vessel; as they say, the emptier 
vessel. 

Dol. Can a weak emipty vessel bear such a huge 


‘full hogshead ? there ’s a whole merchant’s venture of 


Bourdeaux stuff in him: you have not seen a hulk 
better stuffed in the hold—Come, Ill be friends with 
thee, Jack: thou art going to the wars; and whether 
I shall ever see thee again, or no, there is nobody— 
cares. 

Re-enter Drawer. 

Draw. Sir, ancient’? Pistol ’s below, and would speak 
with you. 

Dol. Hang him, swaggering rascal! let him not 
come hither: it is the foul mouth’dst rogue in Eng- 
land. 

Host. If he swagger, let him not come here: no, by 
my faith; I must live amongst my neighbours ; I aM no 
swaggerers. I am in good name and fame with the 
very best.—Shut the door ;—there comes no swagger- 


jers here: I have not lived all this while, to have swag- 


gering now.—Shut the door, [ pray you. 
Fal. Dost thou hear, hostess ? 
Host. Pray you, pacify yourself, sir John: there 


|comes no swaggerers here. 


Fal. Dost thou hear? it is mine ancient. 

Host. Tilly-valley, sir John, never tell me: your 
ancient swaggerer comes not in my doors. I was 
before master Tisick, the deputy, t? other day; and, as 
he said to me,—it was no longer ago than Wednesday 
last,—“ Neighbo ur Quickly,” says he ;—master Dumb 
our minister, was by then -_—“ Neighbour Quickly,” 
says he, ‘receive those that are civil; for,” said he, 

“you are in an ill name :’—now, he said s so, I ean tell 
w eee she: “for,” says he, ‘you are an honest woman, 

and well thought on; therefore take heed what guests 
you receive: “rec eiv e,” says he, ‘no swaggering com- 
panions.’’—There comes none here :—you would biess 
you to hear what he said.——No, Ill no swaggerers. 

Fal. He’s no swaggerer, hostess : a tame cheater, 
i faith; you may stroke him as gently as a puppy grey- 
hound: he will not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her 
feathers turn back in any show of resistance.—Call 
him up, drawer. 

Host. Cheater, call you him? Iwill bar no honest 
man my house, ‘nor no cheater ; but I do not love 
swaggering : by my troth, I am the worse, when one 

ays—swagger. Feel, masters, how I shake ; look you, 
I warrant you. 

Dol. So you do, hostess. 

Host. Do 1? yea, in very truth do I, an ’t were an 
aspen leaf. I cannot abide swaggerers 

Enter Pisrou, BaRDOLPH, and. Page. 

Pist. God save you, sir John! 

Fal. Welcome, ancient Pistol. Here, Pistol, I charge 
you with a cup of sack : do you discharge upon mine 
hostess. 

Pist. | will discharge upon her, sir John, with two 
i bullets. 
| Fal. She is pistol-proof, sir; you shall hardly offend 
| her. 


Host. Come, 1711 drink no proofs, nor no bullets. 


h would keep a long time, and had a shrivelled-looking exterior. 2 Band. 3 The rest of the speech is notin . 


the folio, 4 From the Fr. Awit, the octaye of a festival, Old, here means great. § ‘Look : in folio. 6 'T-wo lines from an old ballad, printed 


in Percy’s Some Vol. 7. Thelp to: notin the quarto: ® poor: 


Religues, Vol. 1. !1 This sentex 


inf.e. 9% Ay, marry: in folio. 10 A line from a ballad,in Percy a 


snot in the folio. 12 Standard-bearer, ensign. 8% Escheator. 
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Ill drink no more than will do me good, for no man’s 
pleasure, I. 

Pist. Then to you, mistress Dorothy : 
you. 

Dol. Charge me? 


I will charge 


I scorn you, seurvy companion. 
What! you poor, base, rascally, cheating, lack-lhnen 
mate! Away, you mouldy rogue, away! I am meat 
for your master. 

Pist. I know you, mistress Dor OEY 

Dol. Away, you cut-purse rascal! you filthy bung, 
away! By this wine, [ll thrust my knife in your 
mouldy chaps, an you ‘play the saucy cuttle with me. 
Away, you bottle-ale rascal ! you basket-hilt stale 
juggler, you !—Since when, I pray you, sir ?—God’s 
light! with two points on your shoulder ? much! 

Pist. [ will murder your ruff for this. 

Fal. No more, Pistol: I would not have you go off 
here. Dischar ge yourself of our company, Pistol. 

Host. No, good captain Pistol; not here, sweet cap- 
tain. 

Dol. Captain! thou abominable damned cheater, art 
thou not ashamed to be called captain? An captains 
were of my mind, they would truncheon you out, for 
taking their names upon you before you have ear ned 
them. Yon a captain, you slave: ! rae Ne ? for tear- 
ing a poor whore’s ruff in a baw 
tain! Hang him, rogue! He Be es up on mouldy 
stewed prunes, and dried cakes. A captain! these 
villains will make the word captain as odious* as the 
word occupy, which was an excellent good word 
before it was ill sorted: therefore captains had need 
look to ’t. 

Bard. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 

Fal. Hark thee hither, mistress Doll. 

Pist. Not I- I tell thee what, corporal Bardolph; I 
could tear her.—I ll be revenged of her. 

Page. Pray thee, go down. 

Pist. 111 see her damned first ;—to Pluto’s damned 
lake, by this hand, to the infernal deep, with Erebus 
and tortures vile "also. Hold hook and line, say I. 
Down? down, dogs! down fates*! Have we not Hiren 
here ? 

Host. Good captain Peesel, be quiet ; it is very late, 
i faith. I beseek you now, aggravate rere choler. 

Pist. These be good humours, indeed! Shall pack- 
And hollow-pamper’d jades of Asia, [horses, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day,* 

Compare with Casars, and with Cannibals, 

And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with 
King Cerberus, and let the welkin roar. 

Shall we fall foul for toys? 

Host. By my troth, captain, 
words. 

Bard. Begone, 
brdwl anon. 

Pist. Die men, like dogs; 
Have we not Hiren here ? 

Host. On my word, captain, there ’s none such here. 
What the goodyear! do you think I would deny her? 
for God’s sake, be quiet. 

Prst.-1% nen feed, “and be fat, my fair Calipolis.° 
Come, give ’s some sack. 

Se fortuna me tormenta, il sperare me contenta.— 

Fear we broadsides ? no, let the fiend give fire 

Give me some sack; a and, sweetheart, lie thou there. 
[Laying down his sword. | 


these are very bitter 


good ancient; this will grow to a 


give crowns like pins. 


? 


1 This speech is not in the folio. 
traitors. 
quotation from the play of ‘‘The Battle of Aleanzar,” 
bly, resembled shuftle-board. 


2 The rest of this sentence, to the word “‘ therefore,’ 
4 A quotation from Marlowe's play of T: umerlane—they are addressed by the hero to the captive Rais who draw his chariot. 
probably by Peele. 
8 Roast pig was a favourite delicacy at Bartholomew Fair. 


Come we to full points here, and are et ceteras nothing ? 

Fal. Pistol, I would be quiet. , 

Pist. Sw eet knight, I kiss thy neif..—What! we have 
seen the seven stars. 

Dol. For God’s sake, thrust him down stairs: I 
cannot endure such a fustian rascal. 

Pist. Thrust him down stairs! know we not Galloway 
nags ? 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat 
shilling’, nay, an he do ‘nothing but speak nothing, he 
shall be nothing here. 

Bard. Come, get you down stairs. 

Pist. What ! ! shall we have incision ? shall we im- 

brue ?— [Snatching. up his oe 
Then, death, rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days! 
Why ‘then, let griev ous, ghastly, gaping wounds 
Untwine the sisters three! Come, Atropos, I say ! 

Host. Here’s goodly stuff toward ! 

Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 

Dol. I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not draw. 

Fal. Get you down stairs. | Prawing. 

Host. Here ’s a goodly tumult! I'll forswear keeping 
house, afore Ill be in these territs and frights. So ; 
murder, I warrant now.—Alas, alas! put up your 
naked weapons; put up your naked weapons. 

[Exeunt Barpotpx and Pistor. 

Dol. I pray thee, Jack, be quiet: the rascal is gone. 
Ah! you whoreson little vedians villain, you. 

Host. Are you not hurt i’ the groia? methought he 
made a shrewd thrust at your belly. 

Reenter Baron. 

Fal. Have you turned him out of doors? 

Bard. Yes, sir: the rascal’s drunk. You have hurt 
him, sir, in the shoulder. 

Fal. A rascal, to brave me! 

Dol. Ah, you sweet little rogue, you! Alas, poor 
ape, how thou s sweat’st! Come, let me wipe thy face ; 
—come on, you whoreson chops. Ab, rogue! i’ faith, 
I love thee. Thou art as valorous as Hector of Troy, 
worth five of Agamemnon, and ten times better than 
the nine worthies. Ah, villain! 

Fal. A rascally slave! I will toss the rogue in a 
blanket. 

Dol. Do, if thou darest for thy 
I’ll canvass thee between a pair of s 

Enter Music. 

Page. The music is come, sir. 

Fal. Let them play.—Play, 
Doll—A rascal bragging slav 
me like Bee me Fy 

Dol. V faith, and thou followedst him like a church. 
Thou de little tidy Bartholomew boar- -pig,” when 
wilt thou leave fighting o’ days, and foining o’ nights, 
and begin to patch up thine old body for heaven ? 
Enter behind, Prince Henry and Poins, disguised like 

Drawers. 

Fal. Peace, good Doll! do not speak like a death’s 
head: do not bid me remember mine end. 

Dol. Sirrah, what humour is the prince of? 


pp erie if thou dosi, 
heets. 


irs.—Sit on my knee, 


s 
e! the rogue fled from 


Fal. A good shallow young fellow; he would have 
made a good pantler, he w ould kave chipped bread 
well. 


Dol. They say, Poins has a good wit. 

Fal. He a good wit ? hang him, baboon! his wit is 
as thick as Te wksbury mustard : there is no more con- 
|ceit in him, than is in a mallet. 


»” is not in the folio. faters : in quarto; fattours, or 


yk 
;‘the game, proba- 


6 Fist. 7The broad shilling of Bas ward VI. 
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Dol. Why does the prinee love him so, then? 

Fal. Because their legs are both of a bigness; and 
he plays at quoits well; and eats eonger and fennel : 
and drinks off candles’ ends for flap-dragons' ; and rides 
the wild mare? with the boys; and jumps upon joint- 
stools ; and swears with a good graee; and wears his 
boot very smooth like unto the sign of the leg; and 
breeds no bate* with telling of diserect stories; and 
such other gambol faculties he has, that show a weak 
mind and an able body, for the which the prince admits 
him: for the prince himself is such another ; the weight 
of a hair will turn the scales between their avoirdu- 
pois. 

P. Hen. Would not this nave of a wheel have his 
ears cut off? 

Poins. Let’s beat him before his whore. 

P. Hen. Look, whether* the withered elder hath not 
his poll clawed like a parrot. 

Poins. Is it not strange, that desire should so many 
years outlive performance ? 

Fal. Kiss me, Doll: 

P. Hen. Saturn and Venus this year in conjunetion ! 
what says the almanack to that? 

Poins. And, look, whether the fiery Trigon*, his man, 
be not clasping to his master’s old tables, his note-book, 
his counsel-keeper. 

Fal. Thou dost give me flattering busses. 

Dol. Nay, truly; I kiss thee with a most constant 
heart. 

Fal. 1 am old, I am old. 

Dol. I love thee better than I Jove e’er a scurvy 
young boy of them all. 

Fal. What stuff wilt have a kirtle® of? I shall re- 
ceive money on Thursday ; thou shalt have a cap to- 
morrow. A merry song! come: it grows late; we’ll 
to bed. Thou’lt forget me, when I am gone. 

Dol. By my troth, thou lt set me a weeping, an thou 
say’st so: prove that ever I dress myself handsome till 
thy return. Well, hearken the end. 

Fal. Some sack, Francis! 

P. Hen. Poins. Anon, anon, sir. [ Advancing. 

Fal. Ha! a bastard son of the king’s—And art not 
thou Poins, his brother ? 

P. Hen. Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what 
a life dost thou lead. 

Fal. A better than thou: I am a gentleman; thou 
art a drawer. 

P. Hen. Very true, sir, and I come to draw you out 
by the ears. 

Host. O, the Lord preserve thy good grace! by my 
itroth, weleome to London.—Now, the Lord. bless that 
sweet face of thine! O Jesu! are you come from 
Wales ? 

Fal. Thou whoreson mad compound of majesty,— 
by this light flesh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 

[Placing his hand upon Do... 

Dol. How, you fat fool? I scorn you. 

Poins. My lord, he will drive you out of your re- 
venge, and turn all to a merriment, if you take not the 
heat. 

P. Hen. You whoreson candle-mine, you, how vilely 
did you speak of me even now, before this honest, 


| virtuous, civil gentlewoman. 


Host. God’s blessing of your good heart! and so she 
is, by my troth. 

Fal. Didst thou hear me ? 

P. Hen. Yos; and you knew me, as you did, when 


1 Inflammable substances floating on liquor, and swallowed flaming. 


you ran away by Gad’s-hill: you knew, I was at your 
back, and spoke it on purpose to try my patience. 

Fal. No, no, no; not so; I did not think thou wast 
within hearing. 

P. Hen. 1 shall drive you, then, to confess the wilful 
abuse; and then J know how to handle you. 

Fal. No abuse, Hal, on mine honour; no abuse. 

P. Hen. Not to dispraise me, and call me pantler, 
and bread-chipper, and I know not what ? 

Fal. No abuse, Hal. 

Poins. No abuse ! 

Fal. No abuse, Ned, i’ the world; honest Ned, none. 
I disprais’d him before the wicked, that the wieked 
might not fall in love with him’—in which doing, I 
have done the part of a careful friend, and a true sub- 
ject, and thy father is to give me thanks for it. No 
abuse, Hal ;—none, Ned, none ;—no, ‘faith boys, none. 

P. Hen. See now, whether pure fear, and entire 
cowardice, doth not make thee wrong this virtuous 
gentlewoman to close with us? Is she of the wieked ? 
Is thine hostess here of the wicked? Or is thy boy of 
the wicked? Or honest Bardolph, whose zeal burns 
in his nose, of the wicked ? 

Poins. Answer, thou dead elm, answer. 

Fal. The fiend hath pricked down Bardolph irreco- 
verably; and his faee is Luecifer’s privy kitchen, 
where he doth nothing but roast malt-worms. For the 
boy,—there is a good angel about him, but the devil 
outbids® him too. 

P. Hen. For the women ? 

Fal. For one of them, she is in hell already, and 
burns, poor soul. For the other, I owe her money, and 
whether she be damned for that, I know not. 

Host. No, I warrant you. 

Fal. No, I think thou art not; I think, thou art quit 
for that. Marry, there is another indictment upon thee, 
for suffering flesh to be eaten in thy house, contrary to 
the law ; for the which, I think, thou wilt howl. 

Host. All victuallers do so: what’s a joint of mut- 
ton or two in a whole Lent? 

P. Hen. You, gentlewoman,— 

Dol. What says your grace ? 

Fal. His grace says that which his flesh rebels 
against. [Knocking heard. 

Host. Who knocks so loud at door? look to the door 
there, Francis. 

Enter Pero. 

P. Hen. Peto, how now! what news? 

Peto. The king your father is at Westminster, 
And there are twenty weak and wearied posts 
Come from the north ; and as I came along 
I met, and overtook, a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And asking every one for sir John Falstaff. [blame, 

P. Hen. By. heaven, Poins, I feel me much to 
So idly to profane the precious time, 

When tempest of commotion, like the south 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 
Give me my sword, and cloak—Falstaff, good night. 
“[Ezeunt Prince Huyry, Poins, Peto, and 
BarDOLPH. 

Fal. Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, 
and we must hence, and leave it unpicked. [Knocking 
heard.] More knocking at the door? 

Re-enter BARDOLPH. 
How now? what’s the matter ? 


2 Plays at see-saw. 3 Debate. 4if: in folio. 5 Trigonum 


igneum, is the astronomical term when the upper planets meet in a fiery sign. The fiery Trigon, I think, consists of Aries, Leo, and 


Sagittarius.—Steevens. © Petticoat. ‘thee: in quarto. 


8 blinds: 


in quarto. 


‘And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to 


SCENE I. 


KING HENRY IV. 


Bard. You must away to court, sir, presently: 
A dozen captains stay at door for you. 

Fal. Pay the musicians, sirrah. [To the Page.]— 
Farewell, hostess ;—firewell, Doll. You see, my good 
wenches, how men of merit are sought after: the unde- 
server may sleep, when the man of action is called on. 
Farewell, good wenches. If I be not sent away post, 
i will see you again ere I go. 

Dol. I cannot speak ;—if my heart be not ready to 
burst.—Well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. 

Fal. Farewell, farewell. [Exeunt Far. and Bar. 


- Host. Well, fare thee well: I have known thee these 
twenty-nine years, come peascod-time ; but an honester, 
and truer-hearted man,—Well, fare thee well. 

Bard. [Within.] Mistress Tear-sheet ! 
Host. What’s the matter? 
Bard. [Wethin.] Bid Mistress Tear-sheet come to 
my master. 
Host. O! run, Doll, run ; run, good Doll.* 
She comes blubbered.—Yea—will you come, Doll? 
[ Exeunt. 


l 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Room in the Palace. 
Enter King Henry in his Nightgown, with a Page. 
K. Hen. Go, call the earls of Surrey and of Warwick ; 
But, ere they come, bid them o’er-read these letters, 
And well consider of them. Make good speed. 
[Exit Page. 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep !—O sleep! O gentle sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfuiness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
thy slumber, 
Than ia the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
Under high? canopies of costly state, 
And lall’d with sound of sweetest melody ? 
O, thou dull god! why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch, 
A ‘watch-case, or a common ’laram bell z 
Wilt thov upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
Tn cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ning clamours in the slippery shrouds®, 
That with the hurly death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, © partial sleep! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it tea king? Then, happy low, lie down {* 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
Eater Warwick and Surrey. 
War. Many good morrows to your majesty ! 
K. Hen. Is it good morrow, lords ? 
War. ’T is one o'clock, and past. 
K. Hen. Why then, good morrow to you all, my 
lords. 
Have you read o’er the letters that I sent you ? 
War. We have, my lege. 
K. Hen. Then you perceive, the body of our kingdom 
How foul it is; what rank diseases grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it. 
War. It is but as a body, yet, distemper’d, 
Which to his former strength may be restor’d, 
With good advice, and little medicine. 
My lord Northumberland will soon be cool’d. 
K. Hen. © God ! that one might read the book of fate, 


1 The rest of the speech is not in the folio. 
« Warburton suggested : happy, lowly clown. 


Dyce says, ‘She comes blubbered,” is a stage direction. 
© This sentence, beginning with, “Oh, if” is notin the folio. 


Iil. 


And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea: and, other times, to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune’s hips; how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! ©, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die.* 
OT is not ten years gone, 
Since Richard, and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feast together, and in two years after 
Were they at wars: it is but eight years, sinee 
This Perey was the man nearest my soul; 
Who like a brother toil’d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life ander my foot; 
Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard, 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by, 
(You, cousin Nevil, as | may remember) [To Warwick, 
When Richard, with his eye brimfull of tears, 
Then cheek’d and rated by Northumberland, 
Did speak these words, now prov’d a prophecy ? 
“« Northumberland, thou ladder, by the which 
My eousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne ;’— 
Though then, God knows, I had no such intent, 
But that necessity so bow’d the state, 
That I and greatness were compell’d to kiss. 
“<The time shall come,” thus did he follow it, 
“The time will come, that foul sin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption :’’—so went on, 
Foretelling this same time’s condition, 
And the division of our amity. 

War. There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 
The whieh observ’d, a man may prophesy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time ; 
And, by the necessary form of this, 
King Richard might create a perfect guess, 
That great Northumberland, then false to him, 
Would, of that seed, grow to a greater falseness, 
Which should not find a ground to root upon, 
Unless on you. 

K. Hen. Are these things. then, necessities? 
Then let wus mect them like necessities ; 
And that same word even now eries out on us. 
They say, the bishop and Northumberland 
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Are fifty thousand strong. 
War. It cannot be, my lord: 
Pumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear’d.—Please it your grace, 
To go to bed; upon my soul, my lord, 
The powers that you already have sent forth, 
Shall bring this prize in very easily. 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv’d 
A certain instance that Glendower is dead. 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight il], 
And these unseason’d hours, perforce, must add 
Unto your sickness. 
K. Hen. I will take your counsel: 
And were these inward wars onee out of hanc 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 
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SCENE I].—Court before Justice SHattow’s Hous 

in Gloucestershire. 

Enter Suatiow and Sirence, meeting ; Movuupy, Sxa- 
pow, Wart, Frersie, Buri-canr, and Servants, be- 
hind. 

Shal. Come on, come on, come on, sir 
hand, sir, give me your hand, sir: an early stirrer, by 
And how doth my good eousin Silence ? 

Sil, Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 

Shal. And how doth my cousin, your bedfellow ? and 
your fairest daughter and mine, my god-daughter Ellen? 

Sil. Alas! a black ouzel, cousin Shallow. 

Shal. By yea and nay, sir, | dare say, my cousin 
William is become a good scholar. He is at Oxford, 
still, is he not? 

Sil. Indeed, sir; to my cost. 

Shal. He must then to the inns of court shortly. I 
nee of Clement’s inn; where, I think, they will) 
talk of mad Shallow yet. 

Sil. You were called lusty Shallow then, cousin. 

Shal. By the mass, I was called any thing; and I 
vould have done any thing, indeed, and roundly too. 
There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, and 
black George Barnes, and Francis Piekbone, and Will} 
Squele, a 


iar) 


; clve me your 
+ 


Was ¢ 


was Jack Falstaff, now sir John, a boy, and page to 
Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk.’ 

Sil. This. sir John, cousin, that comes hither anon 
about soldiers ? 

Shal. The same sir John, the very same. I saw him 


break Skogan’s*head at the court gate, when he was a 
crack not thus high: and the very same day did I 


fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind 
Gray’s-inn. Jesu! Jesu! the mad days that, I have 
spent! and to sce how many of mine old acquaintance 
are dead ! 

Sul. We shall all follow, cousin. 

Shal. Certain, tis certam; very sure, very sure; 
death, as the Psalmist. saith, 1s certain to all; all 
shall die. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford 
stan Jy 

Sil. Truly, cousin, I was noi there. 

Shal. Death is certain——Is old Double of your town 
living yet? 

Sel. Dead, sir. 

Shal. Jesu! Jesu! Dead !—he drew a good bow ; 
—and dead !—he shot a fine shoot :—John of Gaunt 
loved him well, and betted much money on his head. 


, 


1 This passage is cited to prove the identity of Falstaff with 
of 3 j 
4 everywhere: in folia 


ster. 


5 Not in fzlio. ook ; in felio. 


Dead !—he would have clapped in the clout at twelve 
score?; and carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and 
fourteen and a half, that it would have done a man’s 
heart good to see—How a score of ewes now ? 

Sil. Thereafter as they be; a score of good ewes 
may be worth ten pounds. 

Shal. And is old Double dead! 

Enter Barpourn. and one with him. 

Sil. Here come two of sir John Falstaff’s men, as I 
think, 

Shal. Good morrow, honest gentlemen. 

Bard. I beseech you, which is justice Shallow ? 

Shal. Iam Robert Shallow, sir; a poor esquire of 
this county, and one of the king’s justices of the 
peace. What is your good pleasure with me ? 

Bard. My eaptain, sir, commends him to you; my 
captain, sir John Falstaff: a tall gentleman, by heaven, 
and a most gallant leader. 

Shal. He greets me well, sir: I knew him a good 
backsword man. How doth the good knight? may I 
ask, how my lady his wife doth ? 

Bard. Sir, pardon ; a soldier is better accommodated 
than with a wife. 

Shal. It is well said, in faith, sir ; and it is well said 
indeed too. Better accommodated !—it is good ; yea, 
indeed; is it: good phrases are surely, and ever were,* 
yery commendable. Accommodated :-—it comes of 
accommodo: very good; a good phrase. 

Bard.’Pardon me, sir; I have heard the word. 
Phrase, call you it? By this good® day, | know not 
the phrase: but I will maintain the word with my 
sword to be a soldier-like word, and a word of ex- 
ceeding good command, by heaven. Accommodated ; 
that is; when a man is, as they say, aceommodated ; 
or, When a man is,—being,—whereby,—he may be 
thought to. he accommodated, which is an excellent 
thing. 

Enter Faustarr. 

Shal. lt is very just—Look, here comes good sir 
John.—Give me your good hand, give me your -wor- 
ship’s good hand. By my troth, you like® well, and 
bear your years very well: welcome, good sir John. 

Fal. I am glad to see you well, good master Robert 
Shallow.—Master Sure-card, as | think. 

Shal. No, sir John; it is my cousin Silence, in com- 
mission with me. 

Fal. Good master Silence, it well befits you should 
be of the peace. 

Sil. Your good worship is welcome. 

Fal. Fie! this is hot weather—Gentlemen, have you 
provided me here half a dozen sufficient men ? 

Shal. Marry, have we, sir. Will you sit ? 

Fal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

Shal. Where’s the roll? where’s the roll ? where’s 
the roll ?—Let me see, let me see: 80, SO, SO, SO. Yea, 
marry, sir—Ralph Mouldy !—let them appear as I 
call; let*them do so, let them do so.—Let me see; 
where is Mouldy? 

Moul. Here, an it please you. 

Shal. What think you, sir John? a good limbed 
fellow: young, strong, and of good friends. 

Fal..Is thy name Mouldy ? 

Moul. Yea, an it please you. 

Fal. ’T is the more time thou wert used, 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha! most excellent, 7 faith! things 
that are mouldy lack use: very singular good !_In 
faith, well said, sir John; very well said. 


: rr } J Sir John Oldcastle—the latter having been page to Mowbray. # The name 
“ Scoran’s Jests,” was a popv ar beok in Shakespeare’s time. 
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Fal. Prick him. | To SHaLLow. 

Moul. I was pricked well enough before, an you 
could have let me alone: my old dame will be undone 
now, for one to do her husbandry , and her drudgery. 
You need not to have pricked me ; “there are other men 
fitter to go out than I. 

Fal. Go to; peace, Mouldy ! you shall go. Mouldy, 
it is time you were spent. 

Moul. Spent! 

Shal. Peace, SO peace ! stand aside: know you 
where you are - the other, sir John :—let me see. 
—Simon Eile 

Fal. Yea marry, let me have him to sit under: he’s 
like to be a cold soldier. 

Shal. Where ’s Shadow ? 

Shad. Here, sir, 

Fal. Shadow, whose son art thou? 

Shad. My mother’s son, sir. 

Fal. Thy mother’s son! like enough; and thy fa- 
ther’s shadow: so the son of the female is the shadow 
of the male. It is often so, indeed ;. but not of the fa- 
ther’s substance. 

Shal. Do you like him, sir John? 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer, prick him ; for 
we have a number of shadows to fill up the muster-book. 

Shal. Thomas Wart ! 

Fal. Where’s -he? 

Wart. Here, sir. 

Fal. Is thy name Wart ? 

Wart. Yea, sir. 

Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, sir John ? 

Fal. It were superfluous ; for his apparel is built 
eet his back, and the whole frame stands upon pins : 
prick him no more. 

pies Ha, ha, ha!—you can do it, sir; you can do 

sui1 commend you well.—Francis Feeble ! 

"aps Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble 

Fee. A woman’s tailor, sir. 

Shal.. Shall I prick him, sir? 

Fal. You may ; but if he had been a man’s s tailor, he 
would have pricked you.—Wilt thou make as many 
holes in an enemy’s battle,2as thou hast done in a wo- 
man’s peinerat ? 

Fee. I will do my good will, sir: 
more 

Fal. Well said, good woman’s tailor! well said, 
courageous Feeble ! Thou-wilt be as valiant as the 
wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse.—Prick 


you can have no 


the woman’s tailor w ell, master Shallow ; deep master 
Shallow. 

Fee. | would Wart might have gone, sir. 

Fal. I would thou. wert a man’s ; tailor, that thou 


mightst mend him, and make him fit to go. I cannot 
put him to a private soldier, that is the leader of so 
many thousands : let that suffice, most foreible Feeble. 

Fee. Vi shall suffice, sir. 

Fal. | am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. —Who is 
next ? 

Shal. Peter Bull-calf of the green! 

Fal. Yea, marry, let us see Bull-ealf. 

Bull. Here, sir 

Fal. ’¥ore ’ God, a likely fellow !—Come, prick me 
Bull-ealf till he roar again. 

Bull. O lord! good my lord eaptain,— 

Fal. What, dost thou roar before thou art pricked ? 

Bull. O Lord! sir, ] am a diseased man, 

Fal. What disease hast thou? ~ 


1 Abide. 


Bull. A whoreson cold, sir; a cough, sir; which I 
caught with ringing in the king’s affairs upon his coro- 
nation day, sir. 

Fal. vom: thou shalt go to the wars in a gown. 
We will have away thy cold ; and I will take such 
order, that thy friends shall ring for thee.—Is here all? 

Shal. Here is two more ealled than your number; 
you must have but four here, sir :—and so, I pray you, 

go in with me to dinner. 

Fal. Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot 
tarry dinner. I am glad to see you, by my troth, mas- 
ter Shallow. 

Shal. O, sir John! do you remember since we lay 
all night in the windmill in Saint George’s fields ? 


Fal. No more of that, good master Shallow; no 
more of that. 
Shal. Ha, it was a merry night. And is Jane Night- 


work alive ? 

Fal. She lives, master Shallow. 

Shal. She never could away with me.’ 

Fal. Never, never: she would always say, she could 
not abide master Shallow. 

Shal. By the mass, I could anger her to the heart. 
She was then a bona-roba. Doth she hold her own 
well? 

Fal. Old, old, master Shallow. 

Shal. Nay, she must be old; she cannot choose but 
be old; certain she’s old, and had Robin Night-work 
by old Night-work, before I came to Clement’s-inn. 

Sil. That ’s s fifty- five year ago. 

Shal. Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that 
that this knight and I have seen !—Ha, sir John, said 
[ well? 

Fal. We have heard the chimes at midnight, master 
Shallow. 

Shal. That we have, that we have, that we have; in 
faith, sir John, we have. Our watch-word was, “ Hem, 
boys !’ ’__Come, let ’s to dinner; come, let’s fo dinner. 
—O, the days that we have scen !—Come, come. 

[Exeunt Faustarr, SHALLOW, and SILENCE. 

Bull. Good master corporate Bardolph, stand my 
friend, and here is four Harry ten shillings in French 
crowns for you. In very truth, sir, I had as hef be 
hanged, sir, as go: and yet, for mine own part, sir, I 
do not care ; but rather, because | am unwilling, and, 
for mine own part, have a desire to stay with my 
friends; else, sir, I did not care, for mine own part, so 
much. 

Bard. Go to; stand aside. 

Moul. And good master corporal captain, for my old 
dame’s sake, stand my friend: she has nobody to do 
any thing about her, when Iam gone; and she is old, 
and cannot help herself. You shall have e forty, su. 

Bard. Go to; stand aside. 

Fee. By my troth, I care 
once ;—we owe God a death. 
mind : :—an ’t be my destiny, so; an’t be not, so No 
man’s too good to serve his prince ; and let it go which 
way it will, he that dies this year is quit for the next, 

Bard. W ell said; thou art a good fellow. 

Fee. ?Faith, I'll bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Farsrarr, and Justices. 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have ? 

Shal. Four, of which you please. 

Bard. Sir, a word with you.--I have three pound to 
free Mouléy and Bull-ealf. 

Fal. Go toy well. 

Shal. Come, sir John, which four will you have ? 

Fal. Do you choose for me, 


not; a man ean die but 
I’ll ne’er bear a base 
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ACT IV. 


Shai. Marry then,—Mouldy, Bull-calf, Feeble, and 
Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy, and Bull-calf—For you, Mouldy, stay 
at home till you are past service :—and, for your part, 
Bull-calf, grow till you come unto it: I will none of 
you. 

Shal. Sir John, sir John, do not yourself wrong. 
They are your likeliest men, and I would have you 
served with the dest. 

Fal. Will you tell me, master Shallow, how to 
choose a man? Care I for the limb, the thewes, the 
stature, bulk and big assemblance of a man? Give 
me the spirit, master Shallow.—Here’s Wart ;—you 
see What a ragged appearance it is: he shall mig 
you, and discharge you, with the motion of a pewterer’ 
hammer ; come off, and on, swifter than he that ait. 
bets-on the brewer's bucket. And this same half-faced 
fellow, Shadow,—give me this man: he presents no 
mark to the enemy; the foeman may with as great aim 
level at the edge of a penknife. And, for a retreat,— 
how swiftly will this Feeble, the woman’s ety run 
off? O, give me the spare men, and oe me the great 
ones.—Put me a caliver’ irito Wart’ s hand, Bardotoh, 

Bard. Hold, Wart: traverse : thus, thus, thus. 

Fal. Come, manage me your ealiver. So:—very 
well :—go to :—very good :—exceeding good.—O, give 
me always a little, lean, old, chapped, bald shot.— 
Well said, 7 faith, Wart: thou ’rt a good scab; hold, 
there ’s a tester for thee 

Shal. He is not his craft’s master, 


he doth not do it 


right. JI remember at Mile-end green, (when I lay at 
Clement’s inn) I was then sir Dagonet in Arthur’s 
show, there was a little quiver fellow, and he would 


manage you his piece thus: and he would about, and 
about, and come you in, and come you in: ‘rah, tah, 
tah,’ ” would he say; ‘ bounce,” would he 


I shall never see such a fellow. 

Fal. These fellows will do well, master Shallow.— 
God keep you, master Silence : T will not use many 
words with you.—Fare you well, gentlemen both: I 
thank you: I must a dozen mile to-night——Bardolph, 
give the soldiers coats. 


say; and | 
away again would he go, and again would he come.— | 


/ 

Shal. Sir John, the Lord bless you, and God prosper 
your affairs, and send us peace.. At® your return, visit 
our* house. Let our old acquaintance be renewed: 
peradventure,. I will with you to the court. 

Fal. ’Fore God, I would you would. 

Shal. Go to; I have spoke at a word. .Fare you 


well. [Exeunt SuaLtow and SiLENce. 

Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. On, Bar- 
dolph ; lead the men away. [Exeunt Barpoipu, Re- 
cruits, §c.] As I return, | will fetch off these jus- 
tices: I do see the bottom of justice Shallow. Lord, 


lord, how subject we old men are to this vice of lying! 
This same starved justice hath done nothing but prate 
to me of the wildness of his youth, and the feats he 
hath done about Turnbull-street ; and every third word 
a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the Turk’s tribute. 
I do remember him at Clement’s-inn, like a man made 
after supper of a cheese-paring: when he was naked, 
he was, for all the world, like a forked radish, with a 
head fantastically carved upon it with a knife: he was 
so forlorn, ee his dimensions to any thick sight were 
invisible’; he was the very genius of famine®: yet 
lecherous as a monkey, and the whores called him— 
mandrake. He came ever in the rear-ward of the 
fashion’: and sung those tunes to the over-scutched® 
huswives that he heard the carmen whistle, and sware 
—they were his fancies, or his good-nights’. And 
now is this Vice’s dagger’® become a squire, and talks 
as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had been sworn 
brother to him; and I’ll be sworn he never saw him 
but once in the Tilt-yard, and then he burst*? his head, 
for crowding among the marshal’s men. I saw it; and 
told John of Gaunt, he beat his own name; for you 
might have thrust'* him, and all his apparel, into an 
eel-skin: the case of a treble hautboy was a mansion 
for him, a court; and now has he Jand and beeves. 
Well, will be acquainted with him, if I return; and 
it shall go hard, but I will make him a philosopher's 
two stones to me. If the young dace be a bait for the 
old pike, I see no reason in the law of nature but I 
may snap at him. Let time piges and there an end. 
[ Exit. 


ACT 


SCENE I—A Forest in Yorkshire. 
Enter the Archbishop of York, Mowsray, Hastines, 
and Others 


Arch. What is this forest call’d? 

Hast. 'T is Gaultree forest, an’t shall please your 
grace. 

Arch. Here stand, my lois and send discoverers 
forth. 


To know the numbers of our enemies. 

Hast. We have sent forth already. 

Arch. 'T is well done.— 
My friends and brethren in these great affairs, 
I must acquaint you,.that I have receiv’d 
New-dated letters from Northumberland ; 
Their vold intent, tenour and substance, thus :— 
Here doth he wish his person, with such powers 


1A hand-gun. 
Sir Dagonet was the fool or buffoon of 
as in the text. ©The rest of the sentence ending, 
8 Scotched, evt and slashed by the beadle’s whip. 
drama, resermbling a harlequin, was armed with a dagger of lath. 


Arthur’s court. 3As: 


“ mandrake,” 
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As might hold sortance with his quality, 
The which he eould not. levy ; whereupon 
He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Seotland ; and concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard, 
And fearful meeting of their opposite. 
Mowbd. Thus do the hopes we have in him touch 
ground, 
And dash themselves to pieces. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Hast. Now, what news? 
Mess. West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy: 
And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thousand. 
Mowb. The just proportion that we gave them out. 
Let ’s away’ on, and face them in the field. 


2 An exhibition of archery at Mile-end green, where the archers assumed the characters of King Arthur’s round-table. 
in folio. 
is not in the folio. 

9 Small lyrical pieces, for the voice. 
11 Broke. 


4my: in folio. 5 invincible: in f.e. Many mod. eds. read 
7The rest of the sentence is not in the folio. 
10 The Vice, a character of the early English 


12 trussed: in folio. 13 Let us sway: in f.e. 
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Enter WrestTMorELAND. 
Arch. What well-appointed leader fronts us here ? 
Mowb. I think it is my lord of Westmoreland. 
West. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, lord John and duke of Lancaster. 
Arch. Say on, my lord of Westmoreland, in peace, 
What doth concern your coming ? 
West. Then, my lord’, 
Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base and abject rouis, 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded? with rags®, 
And countenane’d by boys, and beggary; - 
I say, if daman’d commotion so appear’d, 
In his true, native, and most proper shape, 
You, reverend father, and these uoble lords, 
Had not been here, to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection 
With your fair honours. You, lord archbishop, 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain’d ; 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touch’d ; 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d ; 
Whose white investments* figure innocence, 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace, 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ? 
Turning your books to glaives®, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and report® of war ? 
Arch. Wherefore do I this ?—so the question stands: 
Briefly to this end.—We are all diseas’d ; 
And, with our surfeiting, and wanton hours’, 
Have brought ourselves into a»burning fever, 
And we must bleed for it: of which disease : 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died. 
But, my most noble lord of Westmoreland, 
I take not on me here as a physician, 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men ; 
But, rather, show a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds, sick of happiness, 
And purge th’ obstructions, which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly. 
I have in equal balance justly weigh’d 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
We see which way the stream of time doth run, 
And are enfore’d from our most quiet chair® 
y the rough torrent of occasion ; 
And have the summary of all our griefs, 
When time shall serve, to show in articles, 
Which, long ere this, we offer’d to the king, 
And might by no suit gain an audience. 
When we are wrong’d, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are denied access unto his person, 
Even by those men that most have done us wrong. 
The dangers of the days but newly gone, 
Whose memory is written on the earth 
With yet appearing blood, and the examples 
Of every minute’s instance, present now, 
Have put us in these ill-beseeming arms, 
Not to break peace, or any branch of it, 
3ut to establish here a peace indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality. 
West. When ever yet was your appeal denied ? 


1 Then, my lord: notin quarto. 2Bordered. 3 rage: in f. e. 


Bpraves: inf.e. 6a point: inf.e. 7This and the twenty-four 


| Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 
What peer hath been suborn’d to grate on you, 
That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
| Of forg’d rebellion with a seal divine, 
And consecrate commotion’s bitter edge ?® 
Arch. My brother general, the commonwealth, 
To brother born an household ecruelty*® 
I make my quarrel in particular. 
West. There is no need of any such redress ; 
Or, if there were, it not belongs to you. 
Mowb. Why not to him, in part, and to us all, 
That feel the bruises of the days before, 
And suffer the condition of these times 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours ? 
West. O! my good lord Mowbray,** 
Construe the times to their necessities, 
And you shall say indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Yet, for your part, it not appears to me, 
Either from the king, or in the present time, 
That you shoutd have an inch of any ground 
To build-a grief on. Were you not restor’d 
To all the duke of Norfolk’s signiories, 
Your noble and right-well-remember’d father’s ? 
Mowb. What thing, in honour, had my father lost, 
That need to be reviv’d, and breath’d in me? 
The king that lov’d him, as the state stood then, 
Was, force perforce, compell’d to banish him : 
And when that Harry Bolingbroke, and he, 
Being mounted, and both roused in their seats, 
| Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, 
Their armed staves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel, 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together ; 
Then, then, when there was nothing could have stay’d 
My father from the breast of Bolingbroke, 
O! when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the staff he threw : 
Then threw he down himself, and all their lives, 
That, by ifidictment, and by dint of sword, 
Have since miscarried under Bolingbroke. 
West. You speak, lord Mowbray, now you know 
not what. 
The earl of Hereford was reputed, then, 
In England the most valiant gentleman : 
Who knows, on whom fortune would then have smil’d? 
But if your father had been victor there, 
He ne’er had borne it out of Coventry ; 
For all the country, in a general voice, 
Cried hate upon him; and all their prayers, and love, 
Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
And bless’d, and grae’d, indeed, more than the king. 
But this is mere digression from my purpose. 
Here come I from our princely general, 
To know your griefs ; to tell you from his grace, 
That he will give you audience ; and wherein 
It shall appear that your demands are just, 
You shall enjoy them ; every thing set off, 
That might so much as think you enemies. 
Mowb. But he hath fore’d us to compel this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 
West. Mowbray, you overween, to take it so. 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear ; 
For, lo! within a ken our army lies, 
Upon mine honour, all too confident 


4 White linen was the ordinary, as well as official dress, of a bishop. 
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394 SECOND 


PART OF AOT Iv. 


To give adrnittance to a thought of fear. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 
Our armour all as strong, our cause the best: 
Then, reason will our hearts should be as good ; 
Say you not, then, our offer is compell’d. 
Mowb. Well, by my will, we shall admit no parley. 
West. That argues but the shame of your offence : 
A rotten case abides no handling. 
Hast. Hath the prince John a full commission, 
In very ample virtue of his father, 
To hear, and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ? 
West. That is intended in the generai’s name. 
I muse you make so slight a question. 
Arch. Then take, my lord of Westmoreland, this 
schedule, ° 
For this contains our general grievances : 
Each several article herein redress’d ; 
All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
That are insinew’d to this action, 
Acquitted by a true substantial form ; 
And present execution of our wills 
To us, and to our purposes, confin’d ;! 
We come within our awful banks again, 
And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 
West. This will I show the general. Please you, 
lords, 
In sight of both our battles we may meet: 
And either end in peace, which God so frame, 
Or to the place of difference call the swords 
Which must decide it. 
Arch. My lord, we will do so. [Eazt Wust. 
Mowb. There is a thing within my bosom tells me, 
That no conditions of our peace can stand. 
Hast. Fear you not that: if we can make our peace 
Upon such large terms, and so absolute, 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 
Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky mountains. 
Mowb. Ay, but our valuation shall be such, 
That every slight and false-derived cause, 
Yea, every idle, nice, and wanton reason, 
Shall to the king taste of this action : 
That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love, 
We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind, 
That even our corn shall seem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. 
Arch. No, no, my lord. Note this,—the king is 
weary 
Of dainty and such picking grievances : 
For he hath found, to end one doubt by death 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life. 
And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory, 
That may repeat and history his loss 
To new remembrance. For full well he knows, 
He cannot so precisely weed this land, 
As his misdoubts present occasion : 
His foes are so enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfasten so, and shake a friend. 
So that this land, like an offensive wife, 
That hath enrag’d her man? to offer strokes, 
As he is striking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs resolv’d correction in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. 
Hast. Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement ; 


1 Malone, and most mod. eds. read: consign’d. 2 enrag’d him on 


So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 
May offer, but not hold. 
Arch. ’T is very true: 
And therefore be assur’d, my good lord marshal, 
If we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking. 
Mowb. Be it so. 
Here is return’d my lord of Westmoreland. 
Re-enter WESTMORELAND. 
West. The prince is here at hand. Pleaseth your 
lordship, 
To meet his grace just distance ’tween our armies ? 
Mowb. Your grace of York, in God’s name then, set 


forward. 
Arch. Before, and greet his grace, my lord: we 
come. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Another Part of the Forest. 


Enter, from one side, Mowzray, the Archbishop, Hast- 
incs, and Others: from the other side, Prince Joun 
of LANcasTER, WESTMORELAND, Officers and Attend- 
ants. 


P. John. You are well encounter’d here, my cousin 
Mowbray.— 
Good day to you, gentle lord archbishop ; 
And so to you, lord Hastings,—and to all_— 
My lord of York, it better show’d with you, 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text, 
Than now to see you here an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to sword, and life to death. 
That man, that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 
Alack ! what mischiefs might be set abroach, 
In shadow of such greatness. With you, lord bishop, 
It is even so. Who hath not heard it spoken, 
How deep you were within the books of God? 
To us, the speaker in his parliament ; 
To us, th’ imagin’d voice of God himself; 
The very opener and intelligencer, 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 
And our dull workings : O! who shall believe, 
But you misuse the reverence of your place, 
Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 
As a false favourite doth his prince’s name, 
In deeds dishonourable ? You have taken up, 
Under the counterfeited seal® of God, 
The subjects of his substitute, my father ; 
And, both against the peace of heaven and him, 
Have here up-swarm’d them. 
Arch. Good my lord of Lancaster, 
I am not here against your father’s peace ; 
But, as I told my lord of Westmoreland, 
The time misorder’d doth, in common sense, 
Crowd us, and crush us to this monstrous form 
To hold our safety up. I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our griefs ; 
The which have been with scorn shoy’d from the court, 
Whereon this Hydra-son of war is born ; 
Whose dangerous eyes may well be charm’d asleep, 
With grant of our most just and right desires, 
And true obedience, of this madness cur’d, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 
Mowb. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man. 


:inf.e. 3zeal: inf.e. 


SCENE III. 


Hast. And though we here fall down, 
We have supplies to second our attempt ; 
If they misearry, theirs shall second them ; 
And go suecess of mischief shall be born, 
And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up, 
Whiles England shall have generation. 
P. John. You are too shallow, Hastings, much too 
shallow, 
To sound the bottom of the after-times. 
West. Pleaseth your grace, to answer them directly, 
How far-forth you do like their articles. 
P. John. 1 like them all, and do allow them well: 
And swear, here, by the honour of my blood, 
My father’s purposes have been mistook ; 
And some about him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meaning, and authority. — 
My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redress’ ; 
Upon my soul, they shall. If this may please you, 
Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 
As we will ours; and here, between the armies, 
Let ’s drink together friendly, and embrace, 
That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of ‘our restored love, and amity. 
Arch. I take your princely word for these redresses. 
P. John. 1 give it you, and will maintain my 
And thereupon I drink unto your grace. [word : 
Hast. Go, captain, [To an Officer] and deliver to the 
army 
This news of peace: let them have pay, and part. 
know, it will please them : hie thee, captain. 
[Exit Officer. 
Arch. To you, my noble lord of Westmoreland. 
[ Drinks. 
West. I pledge your grace: [Drinks.”] and, if you 
knew what pains 
I have bestow’d to breed this present peace, 
You would drink freely ; but my love to you 
Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 
Arch. I do not doubt you. 
Vest. I am glad of it— 
Health to my lord, and gentle cousin, Mowbray. 
[ Drinks.’ 


Mowd. You wish me health in very happy season ; 


| For I am, on the sudden, something ill. 


Arch. Against ill chances men are ever merry, 
But heaviness foreruns the good event. 
West. Therefore be merry, coz ; since sudden sorrow 
Serves to say thus,—some good thing comes to-mor- 
row. 
Arch. Believe me, I am passing light in spirit. 
Mowb. So much the worse, if your own rule be true. 
[Shouts within. 
P. John. The word of peace is render’d. Hark, how 
they shout ! 
Mowb. This had been cheerful, after victory. 
Arch. A peace is of the nature of a conquest, 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
And neither party loser. 
P. John. Go, my lord, 
And let our army be discharged too.— 
[Exit WESTMORELAND. 
And good my lord, so please you, let your trains 
March by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have cop’d withal. 
Arch. Go, good lord Hastings ; 
And, ere they be dismiss’d, let them march by. 
| Exit Hastincs. 
P. John. 1 trust, lords, we shall lie to-night to- 
gether.— 


123 Notinf.e. 


KING HENRY IV. 


4 In the folio, this line has only: Our army is dispers’d. 


Re-enter WESTMORELAND. 

Now, cousin, wherefore stands our army still ? 

West. The leaders having charge from you to stand. 
Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

P. John. They know their duties. 

Re-enter HasTINGs. 

Hast. My lord, our army is dispers’d already,* 
Like youthful steers unyok’d, they take their courses 
East, west, north, south ; or, like a school broke up, 
Each hurries towards his home and sporting-place. 

West. Good tidings, my lord Hastings ; for the which 
I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason :— 
And yous lord archbishop,—and you, lord Mowbray ; 
Of capital treason I attach you both. 

Mow?b. Is this proceeding just and honourable ? 

West. Is your assembly so ? 

Arch.. Will you thus break your faith ? | 

P.-John. I pawn’d thee none | 
I promis’d you redress of these same grievances, 
Whereof you did complain ; which, by mine honour, 
I will perform with a most christian care. | 
But, for you, rebels, look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion,’ and such acts as yours. 
Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence.— 
Strike up our drums! pursue the scatter’d stray ; 
Heaven, and not we, hath safely fought to-day.— 
Some guard these traitors to the block of death : 
Treason’s true bed, and yielder up of breath. [Exeunt. 


SCENE Il[1.—Another Part of the Forest. 


Alarums: Excursions. Enter Fatstarr and CoLrvite, 
meeting. 

Fal. What’s your name, sir? of what condition are | 
you; and of what place, I pray? 

Cole. | am a knight, sir; and my name is Colevile 
of the dale. | 

Fal. Well then, Colevile is your name, a knight is 
your degree, and your place, the dale: Colevile shall | 
still be your name, a traitor your degree, and the dun- 
geon your dale*,—a dale’ deep enough; so shall you 
be still Colevile of the dale. 

Cole. Are not you sir John Falstaff ? | 

Fal. As good a man as he, sir, whoe’er I am. Do 
ye yield, sir, or shall I sweat for you? If I do sweat, 
they are the drops of thy lovers, and they weep for | 
thy death: therefore, rouse up fear and trembling, and | 
do observance to my mercy. 

Cole. 1 think, you are sir John Falstaff, and in that 
thought yield me. 

Fal. I have a whole school of tongues in this belly | 
of mine, and not a tongue of them all speaks any other | 
word but my name. An I had but a belly of any 
indifferency, I were simply the most active fellow in 
Europe: my womb, my womb, my womb undoes me. | 
—Here comes our general. 

Enter Prince Joun of Lancaster, WESTMORELAND, 
and Others. | 

P. John. The heat is past, follow no farther now.— 
Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland.— 

[Exit Wesr. 
Now, Falstaff, where have you been all this while ? 
When every thing is ended, then you come: 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. 

Fal. | would be sorry, my lord, but it should be 
thus: I never knew yet, but rebuke and check was 
the reward of valour. Do you think me a swallow, 
an arrow, or a bullet? have I, in my poor and old 


5 The rest of thg line is not in the quarto. 6 7 place: inf. 
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motion, the expedition of thought? I have speeded 
hither with the very extremest inch of possibility: I 
have foundered ning-score and odd posts; and here, 
travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immacu- 
late valour, taken sir John Colevile of the dale, a most 
furious knight, and valorous enemy. But what of that? 
he saw me, and yielded; that I may justly say with 
the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, I came, saw, and over- 
came. 

P. John. Yt was more of his courtesy than your 
deserving. 

Fal. I know not: here he is, and here I yield him 
and I beseech your grace, let it be booked with the 
rest of this day’s deeds; or, by the lord, I will have it 
in a particular ballad else, with mine own picture on 
the top of it, Colevile kissing my foot. To the which 
course if I be enforced, if you do not all show like gilt 
two-pences to me, and I, in the clear sky of fame, 
o’ershine you as much as the full moon doth the cin- 
ders of the element, which show like pins’ heads to her, 
believe not the word of the noble. Therefore let me 
have right, and let desert mount. 

P. John. Thine’s too heavy to mount. 

Fal. Let it shine then. 

P. John. Thine’s too thick to shine. 

Fal. Let it do something, my good lord, that 
do me good, and call it what you will. 

bie Folie ‘Is thy name Colevile ? 

Col. It is, my lord. 

P. John. A famous rebel art thou, Colevile. 

Fal. And a famous true subject took him. 

Cole. I am, my lord, but as my betters are, 
That led me hither : had they been rul’d by me, 
You should have won them dearer than you have. 

Fal. I know not how they sold themselves, but thou, 
| like a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis! ; and I 
thank thee for thee. 

Re-enter WESTMORELAND. 

P. John. Now, have you left pursuit? 

West. Retreat is made, and execution stay’d. 

P. John. Send Colevile, with his confederates, 

To York, to present execution.— 

Blunt, lead him hence, and see you guard him sure. 
[Exit Cotnvite, guarded. 

And now despatch we toward the court, my lords. 

I hear, the king my father is sore sick : 

Our news shal] go before us to his majesty,— 

Which, cousin, you shall bear,—to comfort him ; 

And we with sober speed will follow you. 

Fal. My lord, I beseech you, give me leave to go 
through Glostershire; and, when you come to court, 
stand my good lord, pray, in your good report. 

P. John. Fare you well, Falstaff: I, im my condi- 

tion, 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

Fal. I would, you had but the wit: 
than your dukedom.—Good faith, 
sober-blooded boy doth not love 
make him laugh; but that’s no marvel, ‘fe drinks no 
wine. There’s never any of these demure boys come 
to any proof, for thin drink doth so over-cool their 
blood, and making many fish-meals, that they fall into 
a kind of male green-sickness; and then, when they 
marry, they get wenches. They are gener ally fools and 
cowards, which some of us should be too, but for 
inflammation. A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold 
operation in it: it ascends me into the brain; dries me 
there all the foolish, and dull. and eruddy vapours which | 
environ it; makes it appr ehensive, quick, forgetive, 


12 Not in the folio. 3 Ready. 


may 


[ Exit. 
+ -were better 
wag same young 
me, nor a man cannot 
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full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes ; which, de- 
liver’d o’er to the voice, (the tongue) which is the 
birth, becomes excellent wit. The second property of 
your excellent sherris is, the warming of the blood; 

which, before cold and settled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice : 

but the sherris warms it, and makes it course from the 
inwards to the parts extreme. It illumineth the facc, 
which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the rest of 
this little kingdom, man, to arm; and then the vital 
commoners, and inland petty spirits, muster me all to 


,|their captain, the heart, who, great, and puffed up 


with this retinue, doth any deed of courage; and this 
valour comes of sherris. So that skill in the weapon 
is nothing without sack, for that sets it a-work; and 
learning, a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, till 
sack eommences it, and sets it in act and use. Hereof 
comes it, that prince Harry is valiant; for the cold 
blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, 
like lean, sterile, and bare land, manured, husbanded, 
and tilled, with "excellent endeavour of drinking good, 
and good store of fertile sherris, that he is become very 
hot, and valiant. If I had a thousand sons, the first 
human? principle 1 would teach them should be, to for- 
swear thin potations, and to addict themselves to sack. 
“inter BARDOLPH. 

How now, Bardolph ? 

Bard. The army is discharged all, and gone. 

Fal. Let them go. I’ll through Glostershire; and 
there will I visit “master Robert Shallow, esquire: I 
have him already tempering between my finger and 
my thumb, and shortly will I seal with him. Come 
away. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Westminster. , A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Henry, Crarence, Prince HUMPHREY, 
Warwick, and Others. 


’. Hen. Now, lords, if God doth give successful end 
a this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no swords but what are sanetified. 
Our navy is address’d’, our power collected, 
Our substitutes in absence, well invEatA, 
And every thing lies level to our wish : 
Only, we want a little personal strength, 
And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 
War. Both which, we doubt not but your majesty 
Shall soon enjoy. 
K. Hen. Humphrey, my son of Gloster, 
Where is the prince your brother ? 
P. Humph. I think, he’s gone to hunt, my lord, at 
Windsor. 
K. Hen. And how accompanied ? 
P. Humph. I do not know, my lord. 
K. Hen. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, with 
him ? 
P. Humph. No, my good lord : he is in presence here. 
Cla. What would my lord and father ? 
K. Hen. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Cla- 
rence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas. 
Thou hast a better place in his affection, 
Than all thy brothers: cherish it, my boy, 
And noble offices thou may’st effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren. 
| Therefore omit him not: blunt not his love, 
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Nor lose the good advantage of his grace, 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will, 
For he is gracious, if he be observ’d. 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open. as day for melting charity ; 
Yet, notwithstanding, being incens’d, he’s flint, 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws' congealed in the spring of day. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observ’d : 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently 
When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth, 
But, being moody, give him line and scope, 
Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselves with working. Learn this, Thomas, 
And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united vessel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of suggestion’, 
(As, force perforee, the age will pour it in) 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum, or rash gunpowder. 
Cla. I shall observe him with all care and love. 
K. Hen. Why art thou not at Windsor with him, 
Thomas ? 
Cla. He is not there to-day : he dines in London. 
K. Hen. And how accompanied ?* canst thou tell 
that? 
Cla. With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
K. Hen. Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds, 
And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overspread with them: therefore, my grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do shape 
In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days, 
And rotten times, that you shall look upon 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 
For when his headstrong riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot-blood are his counsellors, 
When means and lavish manners meet together, 
O, with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and oppos’d decay ! 
War. My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite. 
The prince but studies his companions, 
Like a strange tongue: wherein, to gain the language, 
’T is needful, that the most immodest word 
Be look’d upon, and learn’d; which once attain’d, 
Your highness knows, comes to no farther use, 
But to be known, and hated. So, like gross terms, 
The prince will, in the perfectness of time, ’ 
Cast off his followers, and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the Jives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages. 
K. Hen.’ T is seldom, when the bee dcth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion. [Enter WestMorEeLAND.| Who’s 
here ? Westmoreland ? 
West. Health to my sovereign, and new happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliver ! 
Prince John, your son, doth kiss your grace’s hand : 
Mowbray, the bishop Scroop, Hastings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law. 
There is not now a rebel’s sword unsheath’d, 
But peace puts forth her olive every where. 
The manner how this action hath been borne, 
Here at more leisure may your highness read, 
With eyery course in his particular. [Gzving a paper. 
1 Thin ice. 2 Temptation. 
1595, book III., st. 116), speaking of the illness of Henry IV., says : 


3 The rest of this line is not in the quarto. 


K, Hen. O Westmoreland ! thou art a summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. [Enter Harcourt.] Look! here’s 
more news. 
Har. From enemies heaven keep your majesty ; 
And, when they stand against you, may they fall 
As those that I am come to tell you of. 
The earl Northumberland, and the lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English, and of Scots, 
Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown. 
The manner and rude order of the fight, 
This packet, please it you, contains at large. 
[Giving a packet.® 
K. Hen. And wherefore should these good news 
make me sick ? 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 
She either gives a stomach, and no food,— 
Such are the poor, in health; or else a feast, 
And takes away the stomach,—such are the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 
I should rejoice now at this happy news, 
And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy — 
O me! come near me; now I am much ill, [Falls back.* 
P. Humph. Comfort, your majesty ! 
Cla. O my royal father ! 
West. My sovereign lord, cheer up yourself: look up! 
War. Be patient, princes : you do know, these fits 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 
Stand from him, give him air; he’ll straight be well. 
Cla. No, no; he cannot long hold out these pangs. 
Th’ incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that should confine ig in, 
So thin, that life looks through, and will break out.” 
P. Humph. The people fear me ;® for they do observe 
Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature : 
The seasons change their manners, as the year 
Had found some months asleep, and leap’d then? over. 
Cla. The river hath thrice flow’d, no ebb between ; 
And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, 
Say, it did so, a little time before 
That our great grandsire, Edward, sick’d and died. 
War. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers. 
P. Humph. This apoplexy will, certain, be his end. 
K. Hen. 1 pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 
Into some other chamber : softly, pray. 
[They place the Ktne on a Bed in an inner part 
of the room. 
Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends ; 
Unless some dull and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 
War. Call for the music in the other room. 
K. Hen. Set me the crown upon my pillow here. 
Cla. His eye is hollow, and he changes much, 
War. Less noise, less noise ! 
Enter Prince Henry. 
P. Hen. Who saw the duke of Clarence ? 
Cla. 1 am here. brother, full of heaviness. 
P. Hen. How now ! rain within doors, and none abroad ? 
How doth the king ? 
P. Humph. Exceeding ill. 
Palen, Heard he the good news yet? 
Tell it him. 
P. Humph. He alter’d much upon the hearing it. 
P. Hen. If he be sick with joy, he will recover 


| Without physic. 
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Wearing the wall so thin, that now the mind, 


8 Make me fearful. 


Might well look thorough, and his frailty find. 
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War. Not so much noise, my lords.—Sweet prince, | For this they have been thoughtful to invest 


speak low ; 
The king your father is dis spos ’d to sleep. 
Cla. Let us withdraw into the other room. 
War. Will’t please your grace to go along with us? 
P. Hen. No; I will sit and watch here by the king. 
[Exeunt all but Prince Henry. | 
Why doth the crown lie there, pom his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
O polish’d perturbation ! ! golden care ! 
That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night, sleep with it now ! 
Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 
As he, whose brow with homely biggin bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O majesty ! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That sealds with safety —By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs not : 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move.—My gracious lord! my father !— 
This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep, 
That from this golden ringol' hath divore’d 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blooc 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness, 
Shall, O dear father ! pay thee plent cously : 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itself to me.—Lo! here? it sits, 
[Putting it on his head. 
Which heaven shall guard; and put the world’s whole 
strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as *tis left to me. 
K. Hen. Warwick! Gloster! Clarence ! 
Re-enter Warwick, and the rest. 
Doth the king eall ? 
What would your majesty ?? How fares your 
grace ! ? 
K. Hen. Why did you leave me here alone, my lords? 
Cla. We let the prince, my brother, here, my liege, 
Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 
K. Hen. The prince of Wales? Where is he? let 
me see him: 
He is not here.* 
War. This door is open; he is gone this way. 
P. Humph. He came not through the chamber where 
we stay’d. 


[ Exit. 


Cla. 
War. 


K. Hen. Where is the crown? who one it from my | 


pillow ? 
When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 
seek 


War. 
K. Hen. The prince hath ta’en it hence:—go, 
him out. 
Is he so hasty, that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death ?— 
Find him, my lord of Warwick; chide him hither. 
[Exit Warwick. | 
This part of his conjoins with my disease, 


And helps to end me.—S¢ée, sons, what things you are ; | 


How quickly nature falls into revolt, 

When gold becomes her object. 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleeps with thoughts, 

Their brains with care, their bones with industry : 


Their sons with arts, and martial exercises ; 

When, like. the bee, tolling® from every flower 

The virtuous sweets,® 

Our thighs pack’d with wax. our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive, and like the bees, 

Are murder’d for our pains. This bitter taste 

Yield his engrossments to the ending father.— 
Re-enter Warwick. 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 


| Till his friend sickness’ hands’ determin’ ae me? 


War. My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 
With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaff’d but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
Vith gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 
K. Hen. But wherefore did he take away the crown? 
Re-enter Prince Henry. 

Lo, where he comes.—Come hither to me, Harry.— 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 

[ Exeunt OLARENCE, Prince HUMPHREY, Lords, §c. 
P, Hen. J never thought * hear you speak again. 
K. Hen. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought: 


|T stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 


Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair, 

That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 
| Before thy hour be ripe? O foolish youth, 

Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee! 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 

Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 

That it will quickly drop: my,day is dim.e 

Thou hast stol’n that, which, after some few hours, 
Were thine without offence, and at my death 
Thou hast seal’d up my expectation : 

Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst me not, 

And thou wilt have me die assur’d of it. 

Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 

To stab at half an hour of my life. 

| What! canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

| Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse, 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head; 

|Only compound me with forgotten dust: 

|Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 
|Pluck down my officers, break si decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form. 

Harry the fifth is crown’d !—Up, vanity ! 

Down, royal state! all you sage counsellors, hence; 
| And to the English court assemble now, 

| From every region, apes of idleness ! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 

England shall double gild his treble guilt, 
England shall give him office, honour, might ; 
For the fifth Harry from ecurb’d license plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent. 

'O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows : ! 

When that my care ‘could not withhold thy r10is, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 


For this they have engrossed and pil’d up 
The canker’d heaps of strange-achieved gold ; 
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\O! thou wilt be a wilderness again, 


3 The rest of the speech is not in the quarto. # This line is notin 
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Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. And I had many living to wpbraid 
P. Hen. O, pardon me, my liege! but for my tears, | My gain of it by their assistances ; 
[Kneeling. | Which daily grew to quarrel, and to bloodshed, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, Wounding supposed peace. All these bold fears, 
I had forestall’d this dear and deep rebuke, - | Thou seest, with peril I have answered ; 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
The course of it so far. There is your crown; Acting that argument, and now my death 
And He that wears the crown immortally, Changes the mode: for what in me was purchase,? 
Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, | Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, So, thou the garland wear’st successively. 
Let me no more from this obedienee rise, Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than I could do, 
Which my most true and inward duteous spirit Thou art not firm enough ; since griefs are green, 
Teacheth, this prostrate and exterior bending. And all my® friends, which thou must make thy friends, 
Heaven witness with me, when I here came in, Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en out ; : 
And found no course of breath within your majesty, By whose fell working I was first advane’d, 
How cold it struck my heart! if I do feign, And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 
O! let me in my present wildness die, To be again displae’d. Which to avoid, 
And never live to show th’ ineredulous world I cut some? off; and had a purpose now 
The noble change that I have purposed. To lead out many to the Holy Land, 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, Lest rest, and lying still, might make them look 
And dead almo st, my liege, to think you were, Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 
I spake unto the crown, as ‘having sense, Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
And thus upbraided it: ‘The care on thee depending, | With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; May waste the memory of the former days. 
Therefore, thou, best of gold, art worst of gold. More would I, but my lungs are wasted so, 
Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 
Preserving life in medicine potable: How I came by the crown, O God, forgive, 
But thou, most fine, nm honour’d, most renown’d, And grant it may with thee in true peace live! 
Hast eat thy bearer up.” Thus, my most royal liege,; P. ‘Hen. My gracious liege,® 
Accursing it, I put it on my head ; You won it, wore it, kept it, gay eit me; 
To try with it, as with an enemy Then plain, and right, must my possession be: 
That had before my face murder’d my father, | Which, I with more than with a common pain, 
The quarrel of a true inheritor : ‘Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 
But if it did infeet my blood with joy, (Enter Prince Joun of Lancaster, Warwicx, Lords, 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; and Others. 
f any rebel or vain spirit of mine K. Hen, Look, look, here comes my John of Lan- 
Did, with the least affection of a welcome, caster. 
Give entertainment to the weight of it, P. John. Health, peace, and happiness, to my royal 
Let God for ever kcep it from my head, father ! 
And make me as the poorest vassal is, K. Hen. Thou bring’st me happiness, and peace, son 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! John : 
K. Hen. O my son!" But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
God put it in thy mind to take it hence, | From this bare, wither’d trunk: upon thy sight, 
That thou mightst win the more thy father’s love, My worldly business makes a eee 
Pleading so wisely in exeuse of it. Where is my lord of Warwick ? 
Come hither, Harry; sit thou by my bed, P. Hen. My lord of Warwick ! 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel K. "Hen. Doth any name particular belong 
That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my son, | Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways, War. 7T is eall’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
I met this crown ; and | myself know well K. Hen. Laud be to God !—even there my life must 
How troublesome it sat upon my head: end. 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet, It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; I should not die but in Jerusalem, 
For all the soil of the achievement goes Which vainly I suppes’d the Holy Land.— 
With me into the earth. It seem’d in me, But bear me to that chamber ; there Ill lie: 
But as an honour snateh’d with boisterous hand, In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. [ Exeunt 


ACT *W. 


} wl. t ise me, master Robert Shal- 
SCENE I.—Glostershire. A Hall in SHantow’s Fal ein Oe ay ’ 


House. Shal. I will not excuse you}; you shall not be ex- 

Enter Suattow, Faustarr, Barpoipn, and Page. |eysed: excuses shall not be admitted; there is no 

Shal. By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away to- excuse shall serve ; you shall not be excused—Why, 
night—What, Davy, I say ! Davy ! 


1 Not in the quarto 2f,e.: purchas’d; i.e., not obtained by inheritance. 3thy: inf.e. ‘them: inf.e, 5 This line is notin the | 
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ACT V. 


Enter Davy. 

Davy. Here, sir. 

Shal. Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy,—let me see, Davy ; 
let me see :—yea, marry, William cook, bid him come 
hither.—Sir John, you shall not be excused. 

Davy. Marry, sir, thus; those precepts’ cannot be 
served: and, again, sir,—shall we sow the headland 
with wheat ? 

Shal. With red wheat, Davy. 
cook :—are there no young pigeons ? 

Davy. Yes, sir—Here is, now, the smith’s note for 
shoeing, and plough irons. 

Shal. Let it be cast, and paid—Sir John, you shall 
not be excused. 

Davy. Now, sir, a new link to the bucket must needs 
be had:—and, sir, do you mean to stop any of Wil- 
liam’s wages, about the sack he lost the other day at 
Hinckley fair ? 

Shal. He shall answer it—Some pigeons, Davy; a 
couple of short-legged hens, a joint of mutton, and any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William cook. 

Davy. Doth the man of war stay all night, sir? 

Shal. Yea, Davy. Iwill use him well. A friend 
i’ the court is better than a penny in purse. Use his 
men well, Davy, for they are arrant knaves, and will 
backbite. 

Davy. No worse than they are back bitten? sir; for 
they have marvellous foul linen. 

Shal. Well conceited, Davy. About thy business, 
Davy. 

Davy. 1 beseech you, sir, to countenance William 
Visor of Winecot against Clement Perkes of the hill. 

Shal. There are many complaints, Davy, against 
that Visor: that Visor is an arrant knave, on my 
knowledge. 

Davy. 1 grant your worship, that he is a knave, sir; 
but yet, God forbid, sir, but a knave should have some 
countenance at his friend’s request. An honest man, 
sir, is able to speak for himself, when a knave is not. 
I have served your worship truly, sir, this eight years ; 
and if I cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave against an honest man, I have but a very little 
credit with your worship. The knave is mine honest 
friend, sir; therefore, I beseech your worship,® let him 
be countenanced. 

Shal. Go to; I say, he shall have no wrong. Look 
about, Davy. [Exit Davy.] Where are you, sir John ? 
Come, come, come; off with your boots.—Give me 
your hand, master Bardolph. 

Bard. 1 am glad to see your worship. 

Shal. I thank thee with all my heart, kind master 
Bardolph—And welcome, my tall fellow. [To the 
Page.| Come, sir John. [Ext SHaLtow. 

Fal. 1711 follow you, good master Robert Shallow. 
Bardolph, look to our horses. [Ezeunt Barpotpy and 
Page.| If I were sawed into quantities, I should make 
four dozen of such bearded hermit’s staves as master 
| Shallow. It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable 

coherence of his men’s spirits and his: they, by observ- 
ing him, do bear themselves like foolish justices ? he, 
by conversing with them, is turned into a justice-like 
serving man. Their spirits are so married in conjunc- 
tion with the participation of society, that they flock 
together in consent, like so many wild geese. If I had 
a suit to master Shallow, I would humour his men 
with the imputation of being near their master: if to 
his men, I would curry with master Shallow, that no 
man could better command his servants. It is certain, 
that either wise bearing, or ignorant carriage, is caught, 


1 Warrants, 2 bitten: in folio. 


3] beseech you: in quarto. 


But for William | 


as men take diseases, one of another: therefore, let 
men take heed of their company. I will devise matter 
enough out of this Shallow, to keep prince Harry in 
continual laughter the wearing-out of six fashions, 
(which is four terms, or two actions) and he shall laugh 
without intervallums. O!} it is much, that a lie with 
a slight oath, and a jest with a sad brow, will do with 
a fellow that never had the ache in his shoulders. O! 
you shall see him laugh, till his face be like a wet 
cloak ill laid up. 

Shal. [Within.] Sir John! 

Fal. I come, master Shallow: I come, master Shal- 
low. [Exit Fausvarr. 


SCENE II.—Westminster. 
Palace. 
Enter Warwick, and the Lord Chief Justice. 

War. How now, my lord chief justice ! whither away i 

Ch. Just. How doth the king ? 

War. Exceeding well: his cares are now all ended. 

Ch. Just. I hope, not dead. 

War. He’s walk’d the way of nature, 
And to our purposes he lives no more. 

Ch. Just. 1 would, his majesty had eall’d me with 

him: 
The service that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

War. Indeed, I think the young king loves you not. 

Ch. Just. I know he doth not, and do arm myself 
To welcome’ the condition of the time ; 

Which eannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy. 
Enter Prince Jonn, Prince HUMPHREY, CLARENCE, 
WeEsTMORELAND, and Others. 

War. Here come the heavy issue of dead Harry : 
O! that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen ! 

How many nobles then should hold their places, 
That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort. 

Ch. Just. O God! I fear all will be overturn’d. 

P. John. Good morrow, cousin Warwick, good .mor- 

row. 

P. Humph. Cla. Good morrow, cousin. 

P. John. We meet like men that had forgot to speak. 

War. We do remember ; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 

P. John. Well, peace be with him that hath made us 

heavy ! 

Ch. Just. Peace be with us, lest we be heavier ! 

P. Humph. O! ‘good my lord, you have lost a friend, 

indeed ; ; 
And I dare swear, you borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow : it is, sure, your own. 

P. John. Though no man be assur’d what grace to 
You stand in coldest expectation : [find, 
I am the sorrier ; "would, ’t were otherwise. 

Cla. Well, you must now speak sir John Falstaff fair, 
Which swims against your stream of quality. 

Ch. Just. Sweet princes, what I did, I did in honour, 
Led by th’ impartial* conduct of my soul ; 

And never shall you see, that I will beg 
A ragged and forestall’d remission. 

If truth and upright innocency fail me, 
Ill to the king, my master, that is dead, 
And tell him who hath sent me after him. 

War. Here comes the prince. 

Enter King Henry V, 

Ch. Just. Good morrow, and heaven save your 

majesty ! 


An Apartment in the 


4 imperial : in folio. 
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King. This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not so easy on me as you think.— 
Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear : 
This is the English, not the Turkish court ; 
Not Amurath an Amurath sueceeds, 
But Harry Harry. Yet be sad, good brothers, 
For, to speak truth, it very well becomes you: 
Sorrow so royally in you appears, 
That [ will deeply put the fashion on, 
And wear it in my heart. Why then, be sad ; 
But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 
Than a joint burden laid upon us all. 
For me, by heaven, I bid you be assur’d, 
I’ll be your father and your brother too ; 
Let me but bear your love, I’ll bear your cares : 
Yet weep, that Harry ’s dead, and so will I; 
But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears, 
By number, into hours of happiness. 
P. John, §c. We hope no other from your majesty. 


King. You all look strangely on me ;—and you most. 


[To the Chief Justice. 


You are, I think, assur’d I love you not. 
Ch. Just. 1 am assur’d, if I be measur’d rightly, 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 
King. No! 
How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me? 
What! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
The immediate heir of England! Was this easy ? 
May this be wash’d in Lethe, and forgotten ? 
Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And, in th’ administration of his law 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your highness pleased to forget my place, 
The majesty and power of law and justice, 
The image of the king whom I presented, 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment: 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench ; 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person: 
Nay, more; to spurn at your most royal image, 
And mock your workings in a second body. 
Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours, 
Be now the father, and propose a son; 
Hear your own dignity so much profan’d, 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted, 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d, 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your power soft silencing your son. 
After this cold considerance, sentence me ; 
And, as you are a king, speak in your state 
What I have done, that misbeeame my place, 
My person, or my liege’s sovereignty. 


King. You are right, justice ; and you weigh this well. 


Therefore still bear the balance, and the sword ; 
And I do wish your honours may increase, 

Till you do live to see a son of mine 

Offend you, and obey you, as J did. 

So shall I live to speak my father’s words :-— 
“Happy am I, that have a man so bold, 

That dares do justice on my proper son ; 

And not less happy, having such‘a son, 

That would deliver up his greatness so 


Into the hands of justice.”—You did commit me, 
For which, I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unstained sword that you have used to bear; 
With this remembrance,—that you use the same 
With the Hike bold, just, and impartial spirit, 
As you have done ’gainst me. There is my hand. 
You shall be as a father to my youth: 
My voice shall sound as you do prampt mine ear, 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practis’d, wise directions.— 
And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you: 
My father is gone wild into his grave 
For im his tomb lie my affections, 
And with his spirit sadly F survive, 
To mock the expectation of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now: 
Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 
Now, call we our high court of parliament, 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best govern’d nation; 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us, 
In which you, father, shall have foremost hand.— 
[To the Lord Chief Justice. 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As I before remember’d, all our state: 
And (God consigning to my good intents) 
No prince, nor peer, shall have just cause to say, 
God shorten Harry’s happy life one day. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Iil.—Glostershire. The Garden of 
SHAttow’s House. 


Suattow, Srtence, Barpoipn, the 
Page, and Davy. 

Shal. Nay, you shall see mine orchard ; where, in 
an arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own 
grafling, with a dish of carraways, and so forth—Come, 
cousin Silence ;—and then to bed. 

Fal. ’Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling, 
and a rich. 

Shal. Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, beggars 
all, sir John :—marry, good air—Spread, Davy ; spread, 
Davy ; well said, Davy. 

Fal. This Davy serves you for good uses : he is your 
serving-man, and your husband. 

Shal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good 
varlet, sir John.—By the mass, I have drunk too much 
sack at supper :—a good varlet, Now sit down, now 
sit down.—Come, cousin. 

Sil. Ah, sirrah! quoth-a,—we shall ; 
Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, (Singing. 
And praise heaven for the merry year ; 

When flesh is cheap and females dear, 

And lusty lads roam here and there, 
So merrily, 

And ever among so merrily. 

Fal. There’s a merry heart !—Good master Silence, 
I’ll give you a health for that anon. 

Shal. Give master Bardolph some wine, Davy. 

Davy. Sweet sir, sit; 1711 be with you anon :—most 
sweet sir, sit—Master page, good master page, sit: 
proface !! What you want in meat, we ’Il have in drink, 
But you must bear: the heart’s all. [ Exit. 


? 


Enter Faustarr, 


1 A word of uncertain origin, meaning “‘ much good may it do you.” 
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Shal. Be merry, master Bardolph ;—and my litile 
soldier there, be merry. 

Sil. Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; [Singing. 

For women are shrews, both short and tall: 

T is merry in hajl, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry shrove-tide. 

Be merry, be merry, §c. 

Fal. I did not think master Silence had been a man 
of this mettle. , 

Sil. Who 1? Ihave been merry twice and once, ere now. 

Re-enter Davy. 
Davy. There is a dish of leather-coats' for you. 
[Setteng them before BARDOLPH. 

Shal, Davy,— 

Davy. Your worship.—I ll be with you straight.— 
A cup of wine, sir? 

Sil. A cup of wine, that’s brisk and fine, [Singing. 

And drink unto the leman mine ; ® 
And a merry heart lives long-a. 

Fal. Well said, master Silence. 

Sil. An we shal! be merry, now comes in the sweet 
of the night. 

Fal. Health and long life to you, master Silence. 

Sil. Fill the cup, and let it come ; 

I'll pledge you a mile to the bottom. 

Shal. Honest Bardolph, welcome: if thou wantest 
any thing, and wilt not call, beshrew thy heart.—Wel- 
come, my little tiny thief; and welcome, indeed, too.— 
Ill drink to master Bardolph, and to all the cavalieros 
about London. 

Davy. I hope to see London once ere I die. 

Bard. An I might see you there, Davy,— 

Shal. By the mass, you'll crack a quart together. 
Ha! will you not, master Bardolph ? 

Bard. Yea, sir, in a pottle pot. 

Shal. By God’s leggins I thank thee-—The knave 
will stick by thee, I can assure thee that: he will not 
out; he is true bred. 

Bard. And 111 stick by him, sir. 
Shal. Why, there spoke a king. 
merry. [Knocking heard.] Look, who’s at the door 
there. Ho! -who knocks ? [Exit Davy. 

Fal. Why, now you have done.me right. 

[To Strence, who drinks a bumper. 

Sil. Do me right,? [Singing. 

And dub me knight: 
Samingo. 
Is ’t not so? 

Fal. ’T is so. 

Sil. Is’t so? Why, then say, an old man can do 
some what. 


Lack nothing: be 


Re-enter Davy. 
Davy. An’t please your worship, there’s one Pistol 
come from the court with news. 
Fal. From the court ? let him come in.— 
Enter Pistou. 
How now, Pistol? 
Pist. Sir John, God save you, sir. 
Fal. What wind blew you hither, Pistol? 
Pist. Not the ill wind which blows no man’ to good. 
Sweet knight, th’ art now one of the greatest men 
In the realm. 
Sil. By’r lady, I think he be, but goodman Puff of 
Pist. Puff? [Barson. 
Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward base !— 
Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend, 
And helter-skelter have 1 rede to thee ; 


1 Russet apples. 2A phrase used in drinking healths. 
signifying ‘‘a fresh, needy soldier.” 


3 none: in folio. 
5 Insult, by putting the thumb between the fore and middle finger ; fico, 
6 This quotation is also made in “Taming of the Shrew.” 7 these pleasant days: inf.e. 8 Not in the quartic, 


And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Fal. I pr’ythee now, deliver them like a man of this 
world. 

Pist. A foutra for the world, and worldlings base ! 
I speak of Africa, and golden joys. 

Fal. O base Assyrian knight! what is thy news ? 
Let king Cophetua know the truth thereof. 

Sil. And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John. [Sings. 

Pist. Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons ? 
And shall good news be baffled ? 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap. 

Shal. Honest gentleman, I know not your breeding. 

Pist. Why then, lament therefore. 

Shal. Give me pardon, sir :—if, sir, you come with 
news from the court, I take it, there is but two ways, 
either to utter them, or to conceal them. J am, sir, 
under the king, in some authority. 

Pist. Under which king, Bezonian !* speak, or die. 

Shal. Under king Harry. 


Pist. Harry the fourth ? or fifth ? 
Shal. Harry the’ fourth. 
Pist. A foutra for thine office !— 


Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king; 
Harry the fifth’s the man. I speak the truth : 
When Pistol lies, do this; and fig® me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fal. What! is the old king dead ? 

Pist. As nail in door: the things I speak are just. 

Fal. Away, Bardolph! saddle my herse.—Master 
Robert Shallow, choose what office thou wilt in the 
land, ’t is thine.—Pistol, I will double-charge thee with 
dignities. 

Bard. O joyful day !—I would not take a knight- 
hood for my fortune. 

Pist. What! I do bring good news. 

Fal. Carry master Silence to bed —Master Shallow, 
my lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, 1 am fortune’s 
steward. Get on thy boots: well ride all night—O, 
sweet Pistol !—Away, Bardolph. [Ezit Barp.|—Come, 
Pistol, utter more to me; and, withal, devise some- 
thing, to do thyself good.—Boot, boot, master Shallow : 
I know, the young king is sick for me. Let us take 
any man’s horses; the laws of England are at my com- 
mandment. Happy are they which have been my 
friends, and woe unto my lord chief justice ! 

Pist. Let vultures vile seize on his lings also ! 

‘“‘ Where is the life that late I led®,” say they ; 
Why, here it is: weleome this pleasant day!’ [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—London. A Street. 
Enter Beadles, dragging in Hostess Qurexty, and Dou 
TEAR-SHEET. 

Host. No, thou arrant knave: I would to God I 
might die, that I might have thee hanged; thou hast 
drawn my shoulder out of joint. 

1 Bead. The constables have delivered her over to 
me, and she shall have whipping-cheer enough®. I 
warrant her. There hath been a man or two lately 
killed about her. 

Dol. Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Come on: I’Il 
tell thee what, thou damned tripe-visaged rascal, an 
the child I now go with do miscarry, thou hadst better 
thou hadst struck thy mother, thou paper-faced villain. 

Host. O the Lord, that sir John were come! he 
would make this a bloody day to somebody. But I 
pray God the fruit of her womb misearry ! 


4A term of reproach, derived from the Italian bisogno, 
has the same signification. 
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1 Bead. If it do, you shall have a dozen of cushions 
again; you have but eleven now. » Come, I charge you 
both go with me, for the man is dead, that you and 
Pistol beat among you. 

Dol. I'll tell thee what, thou thin man in a censer, I 
will have you as soundly swinged for this,—you blue- 
bottle rogue! you filthy famished correctioner ! Tf 
you be not swinged, [71 forswear hali-kirtles. 

1 Bead. Come, come, you she knight-errant, come. 

Host. O God, that right should thus overcome might ! 
Well, of sufferance comes ease. 

Dol. Come, you rogue, come: bring me to a justice. 

Host. Ay; come, you starved blood-hound. 

Dol. Goodman death! goodman bones ! 

Host. Thou atomy thou. 

Dol. Come, you thin thing; come, you rascal ! 

1 Bead. Very well. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—A public Place near Westminster Abbey. 
Enter two Grooms, strewing Rushes. 

1 Groom. More rushes, more rushes ! 

2 Groom. The trumpets have sounded twice. 

1 Groom. It will be two o’clock ere they come from 
the coronation. Despatch, despatéh. [Exeunt Grooms.’ 
Enter Fatstarr, SHaLLow, Pisto, BarDoLPH, and the 

Page. 

Fal. Stand here by me, master Robert Shallow; | 
will make the king do you grace. I will leer upon him, 
as he comes by, and do but mark the countenance that 
he will give me. 

Pist. God bless thy lungs, good knight. 

Fal. Come here, Pistol; stand behind me.—[To 
Suattow.] O! if I had had time to have made new 
liveries, I would have bestowed the thousand pound I 
borrowed of you. But ’t is no matter; this poor show 
doth better: this doth infer the zeal I had to see him. 

Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. It shows my earnestness of affection. 

Pist. It.doth so. 

Fal. My devotion. 

Pist. It doth, it doth, it doth. 

Fal. As it were, to ride day and night; and not to 
deliberate, not to remember, not to have patience to 
shift me. 

Shal. It is most-certain. 

_ al. But to stand stained with travel, and sweating 
with desire to see him: thinking of nothing else ; 
putting all affairs else in oblivion, as if there were 
nothing else to be done but to see him. 

Pist. 'T is semper idem, for absque hoc nihil est. ’T is 
all in every part. 

Shal. ’T is so, indeed. 

Pist. My knight, I will inflame thy nobler liver, 
And make thee rage. 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in base durance, and contagious prison ; 

Haul’d thither 

By most mechanical and dirty hand :-— [snake, 

Rouse up revenge from ebon den with fell Alecto’s 

For Doll is in; Pistol speaks nought but truth. 

Fal. I will deliver her. 

[Shouts within, and trumpets sound, 

Pist. There roar’d the sea, and trumpet-clangor 

sounds. 

Enter Krxe and his Train, including the Chief Justice. 
Fal. God save thy grace, king Hal! my royal Hal! | 
Pist. The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal | 

imp of fame ! 


Fal. God save thee, my sweet boy ! 


1 In the quarto ed., the king and his train here pass across the stage 


King. My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 

Ch. Just. Have you your wits? know you what ’t is 

you speak ? 

Fal. My king! my Jove! I speak to thee, my heart! 

King. 1 know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool, and jester ! 

I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 

So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane ; 

But, being awake, I do despise my dream. 

Make less thy body, hence, and more thy grace ; 

Leave gormandizing ; know, the grave doth gape 

For thee thrice wider than for other men, 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jest: 

Presume not that I am the thing I was; 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former self: 

So-will I those that kept me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots: 

Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 

Not to come near our person by ten mile, 

For competence of life [ will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 

And as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, according to your strength and qualities, 

Give you advancement.—Be it your charge, my lord, 

To see’ perform’d the tenor of our word.— 

Set on. [Exeunt Kine and his Train, 
Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound. 
Shal. Ay, marry, sir John ; which I besecch you to 

let me have home with me. 

Fal. That can hardly be, master Shallow. Do not 
you grieve at this: I shall be sent for in private to 
him. Look you, he musi seem thus to the world. 
Fear not your advancement; I will be the man yet 
that shall make you great. 

Shal. I cannot perceive how, unless you should give 
me your doublet, and stuff me out with straw. I 
beseech you, good sir John, let me have five hundred 
of my thousand. 

Fal. Sir, TI will be as good as my word: this that 
you heard was but a colour. 

Shal. A colour, I fear, that you will die in, sir John. 

Fal. Fear no colours: go with me to dinner. Come, 


|lieutenant Pistol ;—come, Bardolph—I shall be sent 


for soon at night. 
Re-enter Prince Joun, the Chief Justice, Officers, Sc. 
Ch. Just. Go, carry sir John Falstaff to the Fleet. 
Take all his company along with him. 
Fal. My lord, my lord !— 
Ch. Just. I cannot now speak : I will hear you soon. 
Take them away. 
Pist. Se fortuna me tormenta, il sperare me contenta. 
[Exeunt Fan. Suau. Pist. Barp. Page, and Officers. 
P. John. 1 like this fair proceeding of the king’s. 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for ; 
But all are banish’d, till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 
Ch. Just. And so they are. 
P. John. The king hath call’d his parliament, my lord 
Ch. Just. He hath. 
P. John. I will lay odds, that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords, and native fire, 
As far as France. I heard a bird so sing, 


Whose music, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. 


Come, will you hence ? [Ezeunt. 
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EPILOGUE, 


BY ONE THAT CAN DANCE.’ 


First my fear, then my courtesy, last my speech. 
My fear is your displeasure, my courtesy my duty, and 
my speech to beg your pardons, If you look for a 
good speech, now, you undo me; for what I have to 
say, is of mine own making, and what indeed I should 
say, will, I doubt, prove mine own marring. But to 
the purpose, and so to the venture.—Be it known to 
you, (as it is very well) I was lately here in the end of 
a displeasing play, to pray your patience for it, and to 
promise you a better. I did mean, indeed, to pay you 
with this; which, if, like an ill venture, it come un- 
luckily home, I break, and you, my gentle creditors, 
lose. Here, I promised you, I would be, and here 1 
commit my body to your mercies: bate me some, and 
I will pay you some ; and, as most debtors do, promise 
you infinitely, 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will 


1 These words are notinf.c. 2%Notinf.e 


you command me to use my legs? and yet that were 
but light payment, to dance out of your debt; but a 
good conscience will make any possible satisfaction, and 
so will I. All the gentlewomen here have forgiven 
me; if the gentlemen will not, then the gentlemen do 
not agree with the gentlewomen, which was never seen 
before in such an assembly. 

One word more, I beseech you. If you be not too 
much cloyed with fat meat, our humble author will 
continue the story, with sir John in it, and make you 
merry with fair Katharine of France ; where, for any 
thing I know, Falstaff shall die of asweat, unless already 
he be killed with your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle 
died a martyr, and this is not the man. My tongue 
is weary ; when my legs are too, I will bid you good 
night: and so kneel down before you ; but, indeed, to 
pray for the queen. [End with a dance. 
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The SCENE in England, and in France. 


CHORUS. 


Enter Cuorus, as Prologue.’ 


O, for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention ! 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarehs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirit that hath dar’d, 
On this unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O? the very casques, 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O.! pardon, since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million ; 


And let us, cyphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppose, within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 

The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance : 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’t is your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there, jumping o’er times, 
Turning th’ accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour-glass: ‘for the which supply, 

Admit me chorus to this history ; 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play.’ 


Aor? 1. 


SCENE I—London. An Antechamber in the King’s 


Palace. 
Enter the Archbishop of CanterBury, and Bishop of 
’ ELy. : 

Cant. My lord, 1711 tell you, that self bill is urg’d, 
Which in th’ eleventh year of the last king’s reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass’d, 

But that the seambling* and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 


1 The words, as Prologue: not in f.e. 
first printed in the folio. + Scrambling. 


2 The Globe Theatre, where the play was probably first acted. 


Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 
Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possessions ; 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 
Would they strip from us; being valued thus,— 
As much as would maintain, to the king’s honour, 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights, 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And, to relief of lazars, and weak age, 


3 All the choruses were 
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Of indigent faint souls, past corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houses, right well supplied ; 

And to the coffers of the king beside, 

A thousand pounds by the year. Thus runs the bill. 

Ely. This would drink deep. 

Cant. ’T would drink the cup and all. 

Ely. But what prevention? 

Cant. The king is full of grace, and fair regard. 

Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 

Cant. The courses of his youth promis’d it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem’d to die too: yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
T’ envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made: 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady current,' scouring faults ; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, 
As in this king. 
Ely. We are blessed in the change. 
Cant. Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say, it hath been all-in-all his study: 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in music: 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter ; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed’ sentences ; 
So that the art and practice part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric: 
Which is a wonder, how his grace should glean it, 
Since his addi@tion was to courses vain ; 
His companies unletter’d, rude, and shallow ; 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality : 
And so the prince obseur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew: like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

Cant. It must be so; for miracles are ceas’d, 
And therefore we must needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. 

Ely. But, my good lord, 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg’d by the commons? Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no? 

Cant. He seems indifferent, 

Or, rather, swaying more upon our part, 
Than cherishing th’ exhibiters against us ; 
For I have made an offer to his majesty,— 
Upon our spiritual convocation, 

And in regard of causes now in hand, 
Which I have open’d to his grace at large, 
As touching France,—to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 


Did to his predecessors part withal. 
Ely. How did this offer seem receiv’d, my lerd ? 
Cant. With good acceptance of his majesty ; 
Save, that there was not time enough to hear 
(As, I pereeiv’d, his grace would fain have done) 
The severals, and unhidden passages 
Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms, 
And, generally. to the crown and seat of France, 
Deriv’d from Edward, his great grandfather. 
Ely. What was th’ impediment that broke this off ? 
Cant. The French ambassador upon that instant 
Crav’d audience ; and the hour, I think, is come, 
To give him hearing. Is it four o’clock ? 
Ely. It is. 
Cant. Then go we in, to know his embassy, 
Which I could with a ready guess declare, 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 
Ely. 1711 wait upon you, and I long to hear it. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room of State in the Same 


Enter King Henry, Groster, Beprorp, Exeter, 
Warwick, Westmorevanp, and Attendants. 

K. Hen. Where is my gracious lord of Canterbury ? 

Exe. Not here in presence. 

K. Hen. Send for him, good uncle. 

West. Shall we call the ambassador, my liege ?? 

K. Hen. Not yet, my cousin: we would be resolv’d, 

Before we hear him, of some things of weight, 

That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 
Enter the Archbishop of CantERBury, and Bishop of 
ELY. 

Cant. God, and his angels, guard your sacred throne, 
And make you long become it! 
K. Hen. Sure, we thank you. 
My learned lord, we pray you to proceed, 
And justly and religiously unfold, 
Why the law Salique, that they have in France, 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim. 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading, 
Or nicely charge your understanding soul, 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth ; 
|For God doth know, how many, now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 
Therefore, take heed how you impawn our person, 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war: 
| We charge you in the name of God, take heed ; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend, 
Without much fall of blood ; whose guiltless drops . 
| Are every one a woe, a sore complaint, 
’Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration, speak, my lord, 
And we.will hear, note, and believe in heart, 
That what you speak is in your conscience wash’d, 
As pure as sin with baptism. 
Cant. Then hear me, gracious sovereign, and you 
peers, 
That owe yourselves, your lives, and services, 
To this imperial throne.—There is no bar 4 
To make against your highness’ claim to France, 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond,— 
In terram Salicam mulieres né succedant, 
“No woman shall succeed in Salique land.” 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze, 
'To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law, and female bar: 


1 So the second folio; the first: currence. 2 In the quartos, tho play commences hero. 
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Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, |O noble English !“that could entertain 
That the land Salique is in Germany, With half their forees the full pride of France, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe ; And let another half stand laughing by, 
Where Charles the great, having subdued the Saxons, | All out of work, and cold for action. 
There left behind and settled certain Freneh ; Ely. Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
Who, holding in disdain the German women And with your puissant arm renew their feats. 
For some dishonest manners of their life, You are their heir, you sit upon their throne ; 
| Establish’d then this law,—to wit, no female The blood and courage, that renowned them, 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land: Runs in your veins; and my thrice- -puissant liege 
Which Salique, as I said, ’twixt Elbe and Sala, Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 
Is at this day in Germany call’d Meisen. Ripe for exploits, and mighty enterprises. 
| Then doth it well appear, the Salique law Exe. Your brother kings, and monarchs of the earth, | 
Was not devised for the. realm of France ; Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
Nor did the French possess the Salique land As did the former lions of your blood. 
Until four hundred one and twenty years West. They know your grace hath cause, and means, | 
After defunction of king Pharamond, and might ; 
Idly suppos’d the founder of this law ; So hath your highness :—never king of England 
Who died within the year of our redemption Had nobles richer , and more loyal subjects, 
Four hundred twenty-six, and Charles the great Whose hearts have left their bodies here in England, 
Subdued the Saxons, and did seat the French And lie pavilion’d in the fields of France. 
Beyond the river Sala in the year Cant. O! let their bodies follow, my dear lege, 
| Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers say, With blood, and sword, and fire, to win your right: 
King Pepin, which deposed Childerick, In aid w hereof, we of the s spiritualty 
Did, as heir general, being descended Will raise your highness such a mighty sum, 
Of Blithild, which w as daughter to king Clothair, As never did the clergy at one time 
Make claim and title to the crown of France. Bring in to any of your ancestors. 
Hugh Capet also,—who usurp’d the crown K. Hen. We must not only arm ¢’ invade the Freneh, 
Of Charles the duke of Lorain, sole heir male But lay down our proportions to defend 
| Of the true line and stock of Charles the great,— Against the Scot; who will make road upon us 
To found! his title with some shows of truth, With all advantages. 
| Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught, Cant. They of those marches, gracious sovercign, 
Convey’d himself as th’ heir to the lady Lingare, Shall be a wall sufficient to defend | 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was the son Our inland from the pilfering borderers. | 
To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son K. Hen..We do not mean the coursing snatchers 
Of Charles the great. Also king Lewis the tenth, only, 
Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, But fear the main intendment of the Seot, | 
Could not keep quiet in his conscience, Who hath been still a greedy* neighbour to us: 
| Wearing the crown of France, till satisfied For you shall read, that my great grandfather 
That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, Never went with his forees into France, 
Was lineal om the ages trmengare, But that the Scot on his unfurnish’d kingdom 
Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lorain: Came pouring, like the tide. into a breach, 
By the which marriage the line of Charles the great | With ample and brim fulness of his force ; 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Galling the gleaned land with hot essays, 
| So that, as clear as is the summer’s sun, |Girding with grievous siege castles and towns ; 
King Pepin’s title, and Hugh Capet’s claim, That England, being empty of defence, 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear Hath shook, and trembled at th’ ill neishbourhood. 
| Be hold in 1 right and title of the female. Cant. She hath been then more fear’d than harm’d, 
| So do the kings of France unto this day, my lege ; 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law, For hear her but exampled by herself: 
To bar your highness claiming from the female ; When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
| And rather choose to hide them in a net, And she a mourning widow of her nobles, 
Than amply to imbare? their crooked titles She hath herself not only well defended, 
U surp’ ’d from you and your progenitors. But taken, and impounded as a stray, 
K. Hen. May I with right and conscience make this | The king of Seots; whom she did send to France, 
| claim ? To fill king Edward’s train* with prisoner kings, 
Cant. The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ; | And make their® chronicle as rich with praise, 
| For in the book of Numbers is it writ, As is the ooze and bottom of the sea | 
When the man dies, let the inheritance With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, Vest. But there ’s a saying, very eld and true,— 
Stand for your own; unwind your bloody flag ; “Tf that you will France win, 
Look back into your mighty ancestors : Then with Sedtland first begin :? 
to, my dread lord, to your great grandsire’s tomb, For once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
From whom you claim ; invoke his warlike spirit, To her unguarded nest the weasel, Scot, 
And your great unele’s, Edward the black prince, Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely CLES 5 
Who on the French ground play’d a tragedy, Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 
Making defeat on the full power of France, To tear and havoc more than she can eat. | 
Whiles his mast mighty father on a hill Exe. It follows then, the eat must stay at home: 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion’s whelp Yet that is not® a erush’d necessity, 
Forage in blood of French nobility. i Sinee we have locks to safeguard necessaries, | 
i find: inf e.* 2 imbar: in folio. giddy: inf.e, ‘fame: infve. Syour: inquarto. but: inf.e. 
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And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 
Th’ advised head defends itself at home : 
For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like musie. 

Cant. Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion : 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience; for so work the honey bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom: 
They have a king, and officers of state ;? 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 
Others, tike soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer,— 
That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously ; 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Come to one mark; as many ways unite ;? 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; 
As many lines close in the dial’s center ; 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. Therefore, to France, my liege. 
Divide your happy England into four ; 
Whereof take you one quarter into France, 
And you withal shall make all Gallia shake. 
If we, with thrice such powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried, and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness, and policy. 

K. Hen. Call in the messengers sent from the Dau- 

phin. . [Exit an Attendant. 
Now are we well resolv’d: and, by God’s help, 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we ’ll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces: or there we’ll sit, 
Ruling in large and ample empery, 
O’er France, and all her almost kingly dukedoms, 
Or lay these bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombless, with no remembrance over them: 
Hither our history shall, with a full mouth, 
Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 
Not worshipp’d with a waxen epitaph. 
Enter Ambassadors of France. 

Now are we well prepar’d to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin ; for, we hear, 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

Amb. May ’t please your majesty, to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off, 
The Dauphin’s meaning, and our embassy ? 

K. Hen. We are no tyrant, but a Christian king, 


1sorts: inf.e. as many ways meet in one town: in f.e. 
seeing who will keep up the ball the longest. sail: in f.e. 


Unto whose grace our passion is as subject, 
As are our wretches fetter’d in our prisons ; 
Therefore, with frank-and with uncurbed plainness, 
Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. 

Amb. Thus then, in few. 
Your highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor, Edward third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says, that you savour too much of your youth, 
And bids you be advis’d, there ’s nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard won: 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 


He therefore sends you, meeter for. your spirit, 

This tun of treasure ; and, in lieu of this, [Showing it. 

Desires you, let the dukedoms, that you elaim, 

Hear no more of you. - This the Dauphin speaks. 
K. Hen. What treasure. uncle? 
Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege. [Opening it. 
K. Hen. We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant 

with us. 

His present, and your pains, we thank you for: 

When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set, 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 

That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 

With chases. And we understand him well, 

How he comes o’er us with our wilder days, 

Not measuring what use we made of them. 

We never valu’d this poor seat of England, 

And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 

To barbarous license ; as ’t is ever common, 

That men are merriest when they are from home. 

But tell the Dauphin,—I will keep my state ; 

Be like a king, and show my soul® of greatness, 

When I do rouse me in my throne of France: 

For here I have laid by my majesty, 

And plodded like a man for working days, 

But I will rise there with so full a glory, 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 

And tell the pleasant prince, this mock of his 

Hath turn’d his balls to gun-stones ;7 and his soul 

Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 

That shall fly with them: for many a thousand widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 

Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down, 

And some are yet ungotten, and unborn, 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn. 

But this lies all within the will of God, 

To whom I do appeal ; and in whose name, 

Tell you the Dauphin, I am coming on, 

To venge me as I may, and to put forth 

My rightful hand in a well hallow’d cause. 

So get you hence in peace; and tell the Dauphin, 

His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 

When thousands weep, more than did laugh at it.— 

Convey them with safe conduct.—Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Ambassadors, 

Eze. This was-a merry message. 
K. Hen. We hope to make the sender blush at it. 

Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour, 

That may give furtherance to our expedition ; 

For we have now no thought in us but France, 

Save those to God, that run before our business, 


3 4 Not in f. e. 
7 Cannon balls were, at first, of stene. 


Therefore, let our proportions for these .wars 
| Be soon collected, and all things thought upon, 


5 A match at tennis, in which the struggle consists 10 
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That may with seasonable' swiftness add Therefore, let every man now task his thought, 
More feathers to our wings ; for, God before, That this fair action may on foot be brought. 
We'll chide this Dauphin at his father’s door. [ Exeunt. 


Puch LIL. 


Enter Cuorus: 


Chor. Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies : 
Now strive? the armourers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse ; 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heels, as English mercuries : 
For now sits Expectation in the air ; 
And hides a sword, from hilts unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets, 
Promis’d to Harry and his followers. 
The French, advis’d by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation, 
Shake in their fear, and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes. 
O England ! model to thine inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 
What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do. 
Were all thy cluldren kind and natural. 
But see thy fault! France hath in thee found out 
A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crow ns, and three corrupted men, 
One, Richard earl of Cambr idge, and the second, 
Henry lord Scroop of Marsham, and the third, 
Sir Thomas Grey, knight of Northumberland, 
Have, for the gilt of France, (O guilt, indeed !) 
Confirm’d conspiracy with fearful France : 
And by their hands this grace of kings must die, 
If hell and treason hold their promises, 
Ere he take ship for France, and in Southampton. 
Linger your patience on ; and well digest 
Th’ abuse of distance, and so? force a ‘play. 
The sum is paid; the traitors are agreed ; 
The king is set from London ; and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton. 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit, 
And thence to Franee shall we convey you safe, 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass; for, if we may, 
We’ll not offend one stomach with our.play. 
But, till the king come forth, and not till then, 
Unto Southampton do we shift our scene. 


SCENE I.—London. LEastcheap. 


Enter Nym and BarpoupnH. 


Bard. Well met, corporal Nym. 
Nym. Good morrow, lieutenant Bardolph. 


[ Exit. 


Bard. What, aré ancient Pistol and you friends yet ?| 


Nym. For my. part I eare not: I say little; but 
when time shall serve, there shall be smites* ;—but 
that shall be as it may. I dare not fight : 
wink, and hold out mine iron. It is a simple one; but! 
what though? it will toast cheese, and it will endure | 
eold as another man’s sword will; and there’s anend.5, 

Bard. I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends, 
and we ‘ll be all three sworn brothers to France : 
be so, good corporal Nym. 


2thrive: int.e. 3 The words ‘ 
7A common dog, a mongrel. 


in fre. 
in f. e. 


1 reasonable: 
quarto. § mare: 


“and so” 


irection : Sheathing his sword. 13 The name of a fiend. 1 f. e. 
in fe. 


but I will| 


let it 


8 Dyce reads: 
pe ceding speech—with the superfluous addition of the word. Bardolph. 


’ 


Nym. ’Faith, I will live so long as I may, thats the 


certain of it ; and when I cannot live any longer, I will 
}do as | may: 


its 
Bard. It is certain, corporal, that he is married to 
| Nell Quickly ; and, certainly, 
/you were troth- plight to her. 
Nym. I cannot tell: things must be as they may: 
|men may sleep, and they may have their throats about 


them at.that time, and some say knives have edges. Ly 
must be as it may: though patience be a tired jade 
| yet she will plod. There must be conclusions. W ell . 


| I cannot tell. 
unter Piston and Mrs. Quicxty. 

Bard. Here comes ancient Pist tol, and his wife.— 
|Good corporal, be patient here now, mine host 
| | Pistol ? 
| Pést. Base tike’, call’st thou me host ? 
| Now, by this hand I swear, I scorn the term; 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. . 
| Quick. No, by my troth, not-long: for we cannot 
|lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, that 
live honestly by the prick of their needles, but it will 
be thought we keep a bawdy-house straight. [Nym 
draws his sword.] O well-a-day, lady! if he be not 
| hewn® now !—we shall see wilful adultery and murder 
committed. 

Bard. Good lieutenant®—good corporal, offer nothing 
| here. 
| Nym. Pish! 
| Pist. Pish for thee, Ieeland dog; thou prick-eared 
| cur of Iceland ! [Draws his sword. 
Quick. Good corporal Nym, show thy valour, and 
| put up your sword. 
Nive Will you shog" off ? I would have you solus.!? 
| Pust. Solus, egregious dog? O viper vile ! 
The solus in thy most marvellous face ; 
| The solus in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 
And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy; 
And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth ! 
I do retort the solus in thy bowels: 
| For I can take, and Pistol’s cock is up, 
| And flashing fire will follow. 
| Nym. I am not Barbason'?; you cannot conjure me. 
I have an humour to knock you indifferently well. If 
| you grow foul with me, Pistol, I will scour you with 
my rapier, as [ may, in fair terms: if you would walk 
off, I would prick your guts a little, in good terms, as 
I may; and that’s the humour of it. 

Pist. O braggart vile, and damned furious wight ! 
The grave doth gape, and doating death is near ; 
| Therefore exhale.?* 


Bard. Hear 


f am a soldier. [ Draws. 
Pist. An oath of mickle might, and fury shall abate. 
Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give 
Thy spirits are most tall.*® 
[Pistot and Ny sheathe their swords.'® 


: notinf.e. smiles: inf.e. 5 and there’s the humour of it: in 
drawn. 9% These words are usually transferred to the close of the 

10 Not in f.e. Ujog: infie. 12f.e. here give the stage 
here give the direction: PistoL and Nym draw. 15 Valiant. 16 Not 


that is my rest, that is the rendezvous of | 


she did you wrong, for 


me; hear me what I say :—he that | 
strikes the first stroke, I 71] run him up to the hilts, as | 
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— — 


Nym. I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in fair SCENE IL—Southampton. A. Council-Chamber. 
| terms ; that is the humour of it. 


Pist Coupe le gorge, that’s the word ?—I defy thee Enter Exeter, Beprorp, and WESTMORELAND. 
again. Bed. ’Fore God, his grace is bold to trust these traitors, 
O hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse to get? Exe. They shall be apprehended by and by. 
; No; to the spital go, West. How smooth and even they do bear themselves, 
| And from the powdering tub of infamy As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, Crowned with faith, and constant loyalty. 
Doll Tear-shceet she by name, and her espouse : Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend, 
Ihave, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly By interception which they dream not of. 
| For the only she ; and—pauca, there ’s enough.’ Exe. Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow’, 
| Enter the Boy. Whom he hath dull’d and cloy’d with gracious favours ; 


That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell 
His sovereign’s life to death and treachery ! 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Hexry, Scroop, Cam- 

Briper, Grey, Lords, and Attendants. 
K. Hen. Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard. 
My lord of Cambridge,—and my kind lord of Mar- 
sham,— 

And you, my gentle knight, give me your thoughts : 
Think you not, that the powers we bear with us 


Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, 
and your? hostess.—He is very sick, and would to bed. 
—Good Bardolph, put thy face between his sheets, 
and do the office of a warming-pan: ’faith, he’s very 
ill. 

Bard. Away, you rogue. 

Quick. By my troth, he ’ll yield the crow a pudding 
one of these days: the king has killed his heart.— 
Coed ae tot Pr rccune ana oircelt and Boy. Will eut their passage through the force of France, 
Bard. Come, shall [ make you two friends ? heros ve exequblod, ding fhe aes 

? aN Oley ©| For which we have in head assembled them ? 
must to France together. Why, the devil, should we Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do his best. 


keep knives to eut one another’s throats ? — qe ee ass ae ad ne 
; ; : || K. Hen. I doubt not that: since we are w ell persuaded, 
Pist. Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food how! on : | yy ee ar 

y We carry not a heart wiih us from hence, 


* Nym. You'll pay me the eight shillings I won of you That atows = scree. 6 : ae 
at hetting? | nat grows not im a fair consent with ours ; 
Pist Parke listiclgeeve that Pays Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wish 
ust. ase li U P1c S a LYS. & 4 
N: That wy 23% . Fe + fy ., |Suecess and conquest to attend on us. 
ym. That now I will have ; that’s the humour of it. | Cam. Never was monarch better dearid; saad lov'd 
* i- >VC as monare DCULe Ca 5 ¢ | 
Pist. As manhood shall compound. Push home. Than is your majesty : theres wb ie : 
| [Draw again: | 1an is your majesty : there ‘s not a subject, 
| : . see se Sam. | That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 

| Bard. By this sword, he that makes the first thrust, | ty. qor the sweet shade of your government 

11 kill him; by this sword, I will ‘i ia ee / re : ; . 
ss ees } y : Grey. Trac: those that were your father’s enemies 
Pist. Sword is An oath, and oaths must have their > . ? 
Reree tec, ) | Have steep’d their galls in honey, and do serve you 
yarse. Za ieee seh : 

Pavd C a 14 Beliehie: b Vith hearts create of duty and of zeal. [fulness, 
EOC POTENT Or a wilt be iriends, be} k& Hen. We therefore have great cause of thank- 
| friends: an thou wilt not, why then be enemies with And shall forset the office of our hand 
| me too. Pr’ythee, put up. See stapes a 7 oe 


| ia s > 5 a ee 3 wa 

: ai | Sooner than quittance of desert and merit, 

| Nym. I shall have my eight shillings, I won OERV OU nce. ¢ eeeeet - PST 
They aie yo" | According to the weight and worthmess. 


| at betting ?* 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and present pay ; 
| And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 
| And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood : 
| I?ll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me.— | Enlaree the man committed yesterday 
Is not this just ? for I shall sutler be Hnlorgetihenmn en Cone ee ee 


; That rail’d against our person: we consider 
| Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. npr < ofS : ; . 
? [‘Sheathes his sword.® It was excess of wine that set him on 5 

> U v0 vo Je 


And, on our® more advice, we pardon him. . 

Scroop. That’s merey, but too much security . 
Let him be punish’d, sovereign; Jest example 
aye Breed by his sufferance more of suclr a kind. 
Nym. Well then, that’s the humour of it. pe NS ‘ ~ Wore * . 
| , .| K. Hen. O! let us yet be merciful, my lord. 

[They shake hands. : ; "ex ; y me 
Cam. So may your highness, and yet punish too, 
| Re-enter Mrs. Quickuy. Grey. You show great merey, if you give him life 
Quick. As ever you come of women, come In quickly | After the taste of much correction. 

| to sir John. Ah, poor heart! he is so shaked of a| K. Hen. Alas! your too much love and care of me 
| burning quotidian tertian, that it is most lamentable to | Are heavy orisons ’gainst this poor wretch 
i) 
| 


2 
, 
i 
t 
5 


Scroop. Se service shall with steeled sinews toil, 
| And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 
To do your grace incessant services. 

K. Hen. We judge no less —Unele of Exeter, 


| Give me thy hand. 
Nym. I shall have my noble? 
Pist. In cash most justly paid. 


3 } 
4 


| behold. Sweet men, come to him. If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 
| Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the knight, | Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our eye, 
| that’s the even of it. When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d, and digested, 
|  Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right 5 Appear before us ?—We Il yet enlarge that man, 
| His heart is fracted and corroborate. Though Cambridge, Scrocp, and Grey, in their dear care, 
|  Nym. The king is a good king ; but it must be as it| And tender preservation of our person, 
may: he passes some humours, and careers. Would have him punish’d. And now to our French 
Pist. Let us condole the knight, for lambkins we causes : 
| will live. { Exeunt. | Who are. the state? commissioners ? 


| Cam. 1 one, my lord : 


l'The folio adds: to go to: which mod. eds. usually print: goto. * you, seems a better reading. 3 Draws: infie. *Thisspeechia | 
only in the quarto, 5 ®Notinf.e. 17The practice here alluded to, seems to have been not unusual. ®his:inf.e. 9 late: in f. e. 


- 
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KING HE 


SCENE II. 


* 


ENRY V. 


Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 
Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 
Grey. And I, my roy al sovereign. 
K. Hen. Then, Richard, earl of Cambridge, there is 
yours ;— 
There yours, lord Seroop of Marsham :—and, sir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours :-— 
Read them ; and know, I know your worthiness, — 
[They read and start.’ 
My lord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboard to-night —Why, how now, gentlemen ! ry 
What see you in those papers, that you lose 
So much complexion ?—look ye, how they change: 
Their cheeks are paper—Why, what read you there, 
That hath so eowarded and chas’d your blood 
Out of appearance ? 
Cam. I do confess my fault, 
And do submit me to your highness’ mercy, 
Grey. Scroop. To which we all appeal. 
K. Hen. The merey that was ~— in us but late, 
By your own counsel is suppress’d and kill’d : 
You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy ; 
For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
As dogs upon their masters, worrying you?.— 
See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 
These English monsters! My lord of Cambridge here,— 
You know, how apt our love was to accord 
To furnish him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
Hath, for a few hight crowns, lightly conspir’d, 
And sworn unto the practices of France, 
To kill us here in Hampton: to the which, 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn—But O! 
What shall I say to thee, lord Seroop ? thou eruel, 
Ingrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 
That knew’st the very bottom of my soul, 
That almost mightst have coin’d me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practis’d on me for thy use? 
May it be possible, that foreign hire 
Could out of thee extract one spark of evil, 
That might annoy my finger ? ’t is so strange, 
That, though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it. 
Treason and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s s purpose, 
Working so grossly in a natural course, 
That admiration did not whoop at them: 
But thou, ’gainst all proportion, didst bring in 
Wonder to wait on treason, and on murder : 
And whatsoever ewnning fiend it w as, 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously, 
Hath got the voice in hell for excellence, 
And other devils, that suggest by treasons, 
Do botch and bung le up damnation 
Vith paiches, colours. and with forms, being feteh’d 
From glistering semblanees of piety: 
But he that temper’d thee bade thee stand up, 
Gave thee no instance why thou shouldst do treason, 
Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 
If that same demon, that hath gull’d thee thus, 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 
He might return to vasty Tartar back, 
And tell the legions—I ean never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman’s 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 


? as . 
The sweetness of affiance! Show men dutiful ? 


2them: in quarto. 3 make: in folio. 


5 from the quarto. 


1 Not in f. e. 
seven previous lines. 


Theobald changed the word. 


so didst thou: 
so didst thou : 


Why, 
Why, 


seem they grave and learned ? 
come they of noble family? 
Why, so didst thou: seem they religious ? 
Why, so didst thou: or are they spare in die } 
Free from gross passion, or of mirth or anger ; 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood ; 
Garnish’d and deck’d in modest complement ; 
Not working with the eye without the car, 
And but in purged judgment trusting neither ? 
Such, and so finely bolted, didst thou seem ; 
| And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 
To mark* the full-fraught man, and best indued, 
With some s st { will weep for thee, 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of 3 man.’ *_Their faults are open 5 
Arrest them to the answer of the law, 
And God acquit them of their practices. 

Exe. I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Richard earl of Cambridge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Henry, 
lord Seroop, of Marsham. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Thomas 
Grey, knight of Northumberland. 

Seroop. Our purposes God justly hath discover’d, 
And I repent my fault more than my death : 
Which I beseech your highness to forgive, 
Although my body 

Cam. For me,—the gold of France did not seduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive, 
The sooner to effect what I intended : 
| But God be thanked for prevention ; 
| Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 
Beseeching God and you to pardon me. 

Grey. Never did faithful subject more rejoice 
At the discovery of most dangerous treason, 
Than I do at this hour joy o’er myself, 
Prevented from a damned enterprise. 
My fault. but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 

K. Hen. God quit you in his mercy! Hear your 

sentence. 
You have conspir’d against our royal person, 
Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, ‘and from his coffers 
Receiv’d the golden earnest of our death ; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude. 
His subjects to oppression and contempt, 
And his whole kingdom unto desolation. 
Touching our person, seek we ho revenge ; 
But we our kingdom’s safety must so tender, 
Whose ruin you have® sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you "therefore hence, 
Poor miserabté wretches, to your death ; 
The taste whereof, God, of his merey, give you 
Patienee to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dear offences. —Bear them hence. 
[Exeunt Conspirators, guarded, 

Now, lords, for France ; the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 
Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason, lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings: we doubt not now, 
But every rub is smoothed on our way. 
Then, forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 
Putting it straight in expedition. 
Cheerly to sea; the signs of war advance : 
No king of England, if not king of France. 


| Exeunt. 


4 The quartos have no trace of this, or the thirty- 


y pay the price of it. ‘ 


ACY -E. 


SCENE III.—London. Mrs. Quickly’s House, in 
Eastecheap. 


Enter Pisrot, Mrs. Quicxiy, Nym, Barporu, and Boy. 


Quick. Pr’ythee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring 
thee to Staines. 

Pist. No; for my manly heart doth yearn.— 
Bardolph, be blythe : Nym, rouse thy vaunting Veins ; 
Boy, bristle thy courage up ; for Falstaff he is dead, 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. ’Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, 
either in heaven, or in hell. 

Quick. Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he ’s in Arthur’s 
bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom. ’A made 
a fine end and went away, an it had been any ehristom 
child ;' ’a parted ev’n just between twelve and one, ev A 
at the turning o’ the tide: for after | saw him fumble 
with the sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon 
his finger’s end, I knew there was but one way ; for his 
nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of green frieze.’ 
How now, sir John? quoth I: what, man! be of good 


eheer. So’a eried out—God, God, God ! three or four 
times: now I, to comfort him, bid him, ’a should not 
think of God; I hoped, there was no need to trouble 


himself with any such thoughts yet. So, ’a bade me 
lay more elothes on his feet: I put my hand into the 
bed, and felt them, and they were as cold as any stone ; 
then I felt to his knees, and so upward, and upward, 
and all was as cold as any stone. 

Nym. They say, he eried out of sack. 

Quick. Ay, that ’a did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Quick. Nay, that ’a did not. 

_ Boy. Yes, that ’a did; and said, they were devils 
incarnate. 

Quick. ’A could never abide carnation; ’t was a 
colour he never liked. 

Boy. ’A said once, the devil would have him about 
women. 

Quick. 7A did in some sort, indeed, handle women ; 
but then he was rheumatic, and talked of the whore of 
Babylon. 

Boy. Do you not remember, ’a saw a flea stick upon 
Bardolph’s nose, and ’a said it was a black soul burn- 
ing in hell? 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that 
fire: that’s all the riches I got in his service. 

Nym. Shall we shog? the king will be gone from 
Southampton. 

Pist. Come, let’s away.—My love, give me thy lips. 
Look to my chattels, and my moveables: 

Let senses rule; the word is, “ Pitch and pay ;” 
Trust none ; 

For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, 
And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck: 
Therefore, caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy erystals——Yoke-fellows in arms, 

Let us to France: like horse-leeches, my boys, 

To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck ! 

Boy. And that is but unwholesome food, they say. 

Pist. Touch her soft mouth, and march. 

Bard. Farewell, hostess. [ Kissing her. 

Nym. 1 cannot kiss, that is the humotr of it; but 
adieu. [command. 

Pist. Let housewifery appear: keep close, I thee 

Quick. Farewell ; adieu. [ Exeunt. 


1 The chrisom, was a white cloth placed upon the head of a child after it was anointed with the chrism, or sacred oil. 
afterwards given to the white cloth in which the child was wrapped at the ceremony, 


month of its birth. 


Children so dying were called Chrisoms, in the old bills of mortality. 


SCENE IV.—Franee. A Room im the Frenek 
King’s Palace. 


Flourish. Enter the French King attended ; the Dan- 
pkin, the Duke of Burcunvy, the Constable, and 
Others. 

Fr. King. Thus eome the English with full power 

Bpon Us, 

And more than earefully it us concerns, 

To answer royally in our defences. 

Therefore the dukes of Berry, and of Bretagne, 

Of Brabant, atid of Orleans, shall make forth, 

And you, prince Dauphin, with all swift despatch, 

To line, and new repair, our towns of war 

Wiih men of courage, and with means defendant: 

For England his approaches makes as fieree, 

As waters to the sucking of a gulph. 

It fits us, then, to be as provident 

As fear may teach us, out of late examples 

Left by the fatal and negleeted English 

Upon our fields. 

Dau. My most redoubted father, 

It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe ; 

For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 

(Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in question) 

But that defences, musters, preparations, 

Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected, 

As were a war in expectation. 

Therefore, I say, ’t is meet we all go forth, 

To view the sick and feeble parts of Franee ; 

And let us do ii with no show of fear ; 

No, with no more, than if we heard that England 

Were busied with a Whitsun morris dance: 

For, my good liege, she is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 

That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace, prince Dauphin ! 
You are too much mistaken in this king. 

Question your grace the late ambassadors, 

With what great state he heard their embassy, 

How well supplied with noble counsellors, 

How modest in exception, and, withal, 

How terrible in constant resolution, 

And you shall find, his vanities forespent 

Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diseretion with a coat of folly; 

As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 

That shall first spring, and be most delicate. 

Dau. Well; ’t is not so, my lord high eonstable ; 
But though we think it so, it is no matter : 
In eases of defence, ’t is best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems, 

So the proportions of defenee are fill’d ; 

Which, of a weak and niggardly projection, 

Doth like a miser, spoil his coat with seanting 

A little cloth. 

Fr. King. Think we king Harry strong ; 
And, princes, look, you strongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been flesh’d upon us, 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain, 

That haunted us in our familiar paths: 

Witness our too much memorable shame, 

When Cressy battle fatally was struck, 

And all our princes captiv’d by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward black prinee of Wales ; 


The name was 
and which was used as its shroud, if it died within a 
2 The old copies read: a table of green fields; 


which Theobald conjecturally altered to, ‘‘’a babbled of green fields.” 


a 
Whilst that his mighty* sire, on mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crown’d with the golden san, 
Saw his heroveal seed, and smil’d to see him, 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface 
The patterns that by God, and by French fathers, 
Had twenty years been made. ‘This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock; and let us fear 
The native mightiness and fate of him. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Ambassadors from Harry-King of England 
Do crave admittance to your majesty. 
Fr. King. Well give them present audience. Go, 
and bring them. 
[Exeunt Mess. and certain Lords. 
You see, this chase is hotly follow’d, friends. 
Deu. Turn head, and stop pursuit; for coward dogs 
Most spend their mouths, when what they seem to 
threaten 
Runs far before them. Good my sovereign, 
Take up the English short, and let them know 
Of what a monarehy you are the head: 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 
Re-enter Lords, with Exnter and Train. 
Fr. King. From our brother of England? 
Exe. From him; and thus he greets your majesty. 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature, and of nations, ’long 
To him, and to his heirs; namely, the crown, 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain, 
By custom and the ordinance of times, 
Unto the crown of France. That you may know, 
7T is no sinister, ner no awkward claim, 
Pick’d fram the worm-holes of long-vanish’d days, 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak’d, 
He sends you this most memorable line, 
[Giving a pedigree. 
In every branch truly demonstrative 5 
Willing you overlook this pedigree, 
And when you find him evealy deriv’d , 
From his most fam’d of famous ancestors, 
Edward the third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him, the native and true challenger. 
Fr. King. Or else what follows? 
Exe. Bloody constraint; for if you hide the crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it: 
Therefore, in fierce tempest is he coming, 


KING HENRY V. AY 


| 


In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jove, 


That, if requiring fail, he wili somped : 
And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
On the poor souls, for whom this hungry 
‘Opens his vasty jaws; and on your head 
Turning the widows’ tears, the orphans’ eri¢s, 
The dead men’s blood, the pining maidens’ gro: 
For husbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 
That shail be swallow’d in this controversy. 
This is lis claim, his threat’ning, and my message 
Uniess the Dauphin ‘be in preseiice here, 
To whom expressly I bring grecting too. 

Fr. King. For us, we will consider of this farther : 
To-morrow shall you bear our full mtent 
Back to our brother of England. 

Dan. Por the Dauphin, 
T stand here for him: what to him from England ? 

Eze. Scorn, and defiance, slight regard, contempt, 
And any thing thet may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus says my king: and, if your father’s highness 
Do not, in grant of all demands at farge, 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
Hell cali you to so hot an answer of it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass, and return your mock 
In second aceent of his ordinance. 

Daw. Say, if my father render fair return, 
{1 is against my will; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England: to that end, 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 
i did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exe. Heil make your Paris Louvre shake for it, 
Were it the mistress court of mighty Europe. 
And, be assur’d, you ‘ll find a difference, 
As we his subjects have im wonder found, 
Between the premise of his greener days, 
And these he masters now. Now he weighs time, 
Even to the utmost grain; that you shall read 
{n your own losses, if he stay in France. 

Fr. King. To-morrow shall you know our mind at full. 

Exe. Despatch us with all speed, lest that our king 
Come here himself to question our delay, 
For he is footed in this land already. 

Fr. King. You shali be soon despateh’d with fair 

conditions. 
A night is but small breath, and litle pause, 
To answer matters of this consequence. 
[ Flourish. 


war 


> 


Exeunt. 


ACT 


Enter Crorvs. 


Chor. Thus with imagin’d wing our swift scene flies, 
{n motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Suppose, that you have seen 
‘The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phebus fanning: 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing 5 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
To sounds confus’d: behold the threaden sails, 
Blown? with th’ invisible and ereeping wind, 


2mountain: infie. *% Borne: inf. 


Iii. 


| Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd sea, 


Breasting the lofty surge. ©! do but think, 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing 5 

For so appears this fleet majestical, 

Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow ! 
Grapple yous minds to sternage of this navy 5 
And leave your Engiand, as dead midnight stil, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 
Either past, or not arriv’d to, pith and puissance : 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 

With one appearing hair, that will not follow 


| These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 


| 


| lives ; 
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Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege : 

Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 

With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur, 

Suppose, th’ ambassador from the French comes back ; 

Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 

Katharine his daughter; and with her, to dowry, 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 

The offer likes not: and the nimble gunner 

With linstoeck now the devilish eannon touches, 
[Alarum ; and Chambers’ go off. 

And down goes all before them. © Still be kind, 

And eke out our performanee with your mind. 


SCENE I.—Franee. Before Harfleur. 


Alarums. Enter King Henky, Exeter, Beprorp, 
GrosteR, and Soldisrs, with Scaling Ladders. 


K. Hen.* Onee more unto the breach, dear friends, | 


once. more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest stillness, and humility ; 

3ut when the blast of war blows in our ears, ¢ 

Then imitate the action of the tiger: 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage: 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’erwhelm it, 

As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and streteh the nostril wide; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his full height !—On, on, you noblest? English ! 

Whose blood is fet* from fathers of war-proof, 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 

And sheath’d their swords for lack of argument. 

Dishonour not your mothers: now attest, 

That those whom yeu eall’d fathers did beget you. 

Be copy now to men ef grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war.—And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture: let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not, 

For there is none ef you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

E see you stand hike greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 

Follow your spirit; and upon this charge, 

Cry—God for Harry! England! and Saint George f 
[ Exeunt. 
SCENE [I.—The Same. 

; then enter Nym, Barpoipu, Piston, 

and Boy. 
On, on, on, on, on! to the breach, to the 


Forces pass over 


Bard. 
breach ! 
Nym. Pray thee, eorporal, stay: the knoeks are too 
hot; and for mime own part, I have not a ease of” 
the humour of i is too hot, that is the very 
plain-song of it. 
Pist. The plain song is most just, for humours do 
5 ahound ; 
unuocks go and come, 
To all and some® 
God’s vassats feel the same ; 


t Small pieces af ondnawce. 2? This 
* Fetched. 5 Pair. §& This line is noti 
f.e, ° This word is mot inf. e. 


n f. e:; 


Alarum, and Chambers go off. | 


[ Exit. 


speech is not fownd im the quartos. 
the preceding and following Ime are usually given as one. 
16 Ezeunt Ny, &e., followed by FLUELLEN : 


And sword and 
In bloody field, 
Do’? win immortal fame. 
Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in London! } 


shield, 


| would give all my fame for a pet of ale, and safety. 


Pist. And I: 
If wishes would prevail with me, 
My purpose should not fail with me, 
But thither would I now.® 
And? as duly, 
3ut not as truly, 
As bird doth sing on bough. 
Enter FLUELLEN. 

Flu. Up to the preach, you dogs! avaunt, you eul- 
lions ! [ Driving: thens forward. 

Pist. Be mereiful, great duke, to men of mould! 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage; 
Abate thy rage, great duke ! 
Good bawcocek, bate thy rage: use lenity, sweet chuek } 

Nym. These be good humours !—your honour wins 
bad humours. 

[FLueLLEN drives out Nym, Pisto, and Barpoipn."® 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observed these three 
swashers, I am boy to them all three, but all they 
three, though they would serve me, could not be man 
to me; for, indeed, three such anties do not amount to 
aman. For Bardotph, he is white-livered, and red- 
faced; by the means whereof, ’a faces it out, but fights 
not. For Pistol, he hath a killing tongue, and a quiet 
sword; by the means whereof ’a breaks words, and 
keeps whole weapons. For Nym, he hath heard, that 
men of few words are the best mem; and therefore he 
scorns to say his prayers, lest 7a should be thought a 
coward: but his few bad words are mateh’d with as 
few good deeds ; for ’a never broke any man’s head 
but his own, and that was against a post when he was 
drunk. They will steal any thing, and call it purchase. 
Bardolph stole a lute-case ; bore it twelve leagues, and 
sold it for three halfpence. Nym and Bardolph are 


Boy. 


|sworn brothers in filehing, and in Calais they stole a 


fire-shovel : I knew by that pieee of service the men 
would earry coals.) They would have meas fawihar 
with men’s pockets, as their gloves or their handker- 
chiefs: which makes much agaimst my manhood, if I 
should take from another’s poeket, to put into mime, 
for it is plain poeketing up of wrongs. I must leave 
them, and seek some better service : their villamy: gees 
against my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast it 
up. { Exit- 
Re-enter FLUBLLEN, Gower following. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen, you must come presently to 
the mines: the duke of Gloster would speak with you. 

Flu. To the mines? tell you the duke, it is not so 
good to come to the mines ; for, look you, she mines.is 
not aceording to the disciplines of the war: the con- 
cavities of it is not sufficient ; for, look you, th’ athver- 
sary (you may diseuss unto the duke, look you) is digged 
himself four yards undér the countermines. By Cheshu, 
I think, ’a will plow up all, if there is not better di- 
rections. 

Gow. The duke of Gloster, to whom the order of the 
siege is given, is altogether direeted by an Irishman ; a 
very valiant gentleman, i’ faith. 

Flu. It is eaptain Maemorris, is it not? 

Gow. I think it be. 

Flu. By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the world. [ will 
verify as much im his peard: he has no more direetions 


The first folio has: noblish. 
Tdoth: inf.e. 8 hie: in 
11 This seems to have heen a low, menial office. 


3 Knight reads: noblesse. 


in f. e. 
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in the true disciplines of the wars, look you, of the 
Roman disciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 
Enter Macmorris and Jamy, at a distance. 

Gow. Here ’a comes; and the Scots captain, cap- 
tain Jamy, with him. 

Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentle- 
man, that is certain; and of great expedition, and know- 
ledge in the ancient wars, upon my particular knowledge 
of his directions: by Cheshu, he will maintain his argu- 
ment as well as any military man in the world, in the 
disciplines of the pristine wars of the Romans. 

Jamy. I say, gude day, captain Fluellen. 

Flu. God-den to your worship, goot captain James. 

Gow. How now, captain Macmorris! have you quit 
the mines? have the pioneers given o’er ? 

Mac. By Chrish la, tish ill done: the work ish give 
overt, the trumpet sound the retreat. By my hand, I 
swear, and my father’s soul, the work ish il] done; it 
ish give over: I would have blowed up the town, so 
Chrish save me, la, in an hour. Q! tish ill done, tish 
ill done ; by my hand, tish il] done. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I peseech you now will you 
vouchsafe me, look you, a few disputations with you, 
as partly touching or concerning the disciplines of the 
wars, the Roman wars, in the way of argument, look 
you, and friendly communication ; partly, to satisfy my 
opinion, and partly, for the satisfaction, look you, of 
my mind, as touching the direction of the military dis- 
cipline : that is the point. 

Jamy. It sall be very gude, gude feith, gude captains 
bath: and [ sall quit! you with gude leve, as I may 
pick oceasion ; that sall I, marry. 

Mac. It is no time to discourse, so Chrish save me. 
The day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the 
king, and the dukes; it is no time to discourse. The 


breach, and we talk, and, by Chrish, do nothing: ’tis 
shame for us all; so God sa’ me, ’t is shame to stand 
still; it is shame, by my hand: and there is throats to 
be eut, and works to be done, and there ish nothing 
done, so Chrish sa’ me, la. 

Jamy. By the mess, ere these eyes of mine take 
themselves to slumber, aile do gude service, or aile 
lig ? the grund for it; ay, or go to death; and aile 
pay it as valorously as I may, that. sall I surely do, that 
is the brief and the long. Marry, I wad full fain heard 
some question tween you tway. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, under 
your correction, there is not many of your nation— 

Mac. Of my nation! What ish my nation? ish a 
villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal ? What 
ish my nation? Who talks of my nation ? 

Flu. Look you, if you take the matter otherwise than 
is meant, captain Macmorris, peradventure, I shall think 
you do not use me with that affability as in diseretion 
you ought to use me, look you; being as goot a man 
as yourself, both in the disciplines of wars, and in the 
derivation of my birth, and in other particularities. 

Mac. I do not know you so good a man as myself: 
so Chrish sa’ me, I will cut off your head. 

Gow. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other. 

Jamy. Au! that’s a foul fault. [A Parley sounded. 

Gow. The town sounds a parley. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more better 
opportunity to be required, look you, I will be so bold 
as to tell you, J know the disciplines of wars; and there 
is an end. [Exeunt, 


1 Requtte. 


|O’erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
town is beseeched, and the trumpet calls us to the| 


SCENE III.—The Same. Before the Gates of Harfleur. | 
Enter King Henry, his Train and Forces. The 
Governor and some Citizens on the Walls. 

K. Hen. How yet resolves thé governor of the town? 
This is the latest parle we will admit : 
Therefore, to our best merey give yourselves, 
Or, like to men proud of destruction, 
Defy us to our worst; for, as I am a soldier, 
A name that in my thoughts becomes me best, 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the half-achicved Harfleur, 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up; 
And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range | 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass | 
Your fresh fair virgins, and your flowering infants. | 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Array’d in flames like to the prince of fiends, 
Do, with his smirch’d complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink’d to waste and desolation ? 
What is ’t to me, when you yourselves are cause, | 
If your pure maidens fall into the hana | 
Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon th’ enraged soldiers in their spoil, 
As send precepts to the Leviathan 
To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town, and of your people, | 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command ; 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 


Of heady murder, spoil, and villainy. 

If not, why, in a moment look to see 

The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 
Your fathers taken by the silver beards, 

And their most reverend heads dash’d to the walls ; 
Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls ¢onfus’d 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 
What say you? will you yield, and this avoid, 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroyed ? 

Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end. 
The Dauphin, whom of succour we entreated, 
Returns us that his powers are not yet ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great king, 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates: dispose of us, and ours, 

For we no longer are defensible. 

K. Hen. Open your gates !—Come, uncle Exeter, | 
Go you and enter Harfleur; there remain, [ Gates opened, 
And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French : 

Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, 

The winter coming on, and sickness erowlng 

Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 

To-night in Harfleur will we be your guest: 

To-morrow for the march are we addrest. | 
[Flourish. The Kine, §c. enter the Town, | 


SCENE IV.—Rouen. A Room in the Palace, | 


Enter KATHARINE and ATICE, 


Kath. Alice, tu as esté en Angleterrs, et tu parles Lien 
le langage. 
Alice. Un peu, madame, 
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Kath. Je te prie, menseignez ; il faut que j’apprenne 
a parler. Comment appellez vous la main, en Anglors? 

Alice, La main? elle est appellée, de hand. 

Kath. De hand. Et les dowgts ? 

Alice. Les doigts ? ma Soy, je oublie les doigts ; mais 
je me souviendrai. Les doigts? je pense, quails sont 
appellé de fingres; owy, de fingres. — 

Kath. La main, de hand; les doigts, de fingres. Je 
pense, que je suis le bon escolier. Jay gagné deux mots 
| @ Anglois vistement. Comment appellez vous les ongles? 
Alice. Les ongles ? les appellons, de nails. 

Kath. De nails.. Ecoutez; dites mot, si je parle 
| bien: de hand, de fingreé, de nails. 

Alice. C'est bien dit, madame ; il est fort bon Anglois. 
Kath. Dites moi V Anglois pour le bras. 

Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath. Et le coude. 

| «lice. De elbow. 

| Kath. De elbow. Je m’en faitz la répétition de tous 
les mots, que vous m’avez appris dés ad présent. 

Alice. Il est trop difficile, madame. comme je pense. 

Kath. Excusez mot, Alice ; écoutez: de hand, de 
| fingre, de nails, de arm, de bilbow. 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath. O Seigneur-Dieu! je men oublie, de elbow. 
Comment appellez vous le col ? 

Alice. De nick, madame. 

Kath. De nick: Et le menton ? 

) -Altces De chim 

Kath. De sin. Le col, de nick: le menton, de sin. 
Alice. Out. Sauf vostre honneur ; en vérité, vous 
| prononcez les mots aussi droit que les natifs d Angleterre. 

Kath. Je ne doute point d apprendre par la grace de 
Diew, et en pew de temps. 

Alice. N’avez vouz pas déja oublié ce que je vous ay 
ensergnce. ? 

Kath. Non, je réciterat ad vous promptement. 
hand, de fingre, de mails,— 

Alice. De nails, madame. 

Kath. De nails, de arme, de ilbow. 

Alice. Sauf vostre honneur, de elbow. 

Kath. Ainsi dis je; de elbow, de nick, et de sin: 
Comment appellez vous le pred et la robe? 

Alice. De foot, madame ; et de con. 

Kath. De foot, et de con? O Seigneur Dieu! ces 
| sont mots de son mauvais, corruptible, grosse, et impu- 
dique, et non pour les dames d’honneur duser. Je ne 
voudrois prononcer ces mots devant les seigneurs de 
France, pour tout le monde. Il faut de foot, et de con, 
néantmoins. Je réciterai une autre fois ma legon en- 
semble: de hand, de fingre, de nails, de arm, de elbow, 
de nick, de sin, de foot, de con. 

Alice. Excellent, madame ! 

Kath, Crest assez pour une fois: allons nous 


De 


a disner, 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE V.—The Same. Another Room in the 
Same. 
Enter the French Kixe, the Dauphin, Duke of Bour- 
Bon, the Constable of France, and others. 
Fr. King. ’Tis certain, he hath passed the river 
Somme. 
Con. And if he be not fought withal, my, lord, 
Let us not live in France: let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 
Dau. O Dieu vivant! Shall a few sprays of us, 
The emptying of our fathers’ luxury, 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
| Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 


1 An island that shoots out into capes and promontories. 


And overlook their grafters ? 
Bour. Normans, but bastard Normans, Norman 
bastards. 
Mort de ma vie! if they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom, 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten' isle of Albion. 
Con. Dieu de battailes ! where have they this mettle? 
ils not their climate foggy, raw, and dull, 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns? Can-sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley broth, 
Decoet their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 
And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty? O! for honour of our land, 
Let us not hang like roping icicles r 
Upon our houses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields, 
Poor we may call them, in their native lords. 
Dau. By faith and honour, 
Our madams mock at us, and plainly say, 
Our mettle is bred out; and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth, 
To new-store France with bastard warriors. 

Bour. They’ bid us to the Enghsh dancing-schools, 
And teach lavoltas? high, and swift corantos ; 
Saying, our grace is only in our heels, 
And that we are most lofty runaways. 

Fr. King. Where is Montjoy, the herald? speed 

him hence ; 

Let him greet England with our sharp defiance.— 
Up, princes! and, with spirit of honour, edg’d 
More sharper than your swords, hie to the field. 
Charles De-la-bret, high constable of France ; 
You dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berry, 
Alencon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy ; 
Jaques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaudemont, : 
Beaumont, Grandpré, Roussi, and Fauconberg, 
Foix, Lestrale, Bouciqualt, and Charolois, 
High dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and knights, 
For your great states, now quit you of great shames. 
Bar Harry England, that sweeps through our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur ; 
Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon. 
Go, down upon him,—you have power enough,—: 
And in a captive chariot into Rouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 

Con. This becomes the great. 
Sorry am I, his numbers are so few, 

His soldiers siek, and famish’d in their march, 
For, [ am sure, when he shall see our army, 
He ’ll drop his heart into the sink of fear, 
And for achievement offer us his ransom. 
Fr. King. Therefore, lord constable, haste on Mont- 
joy; 
And let him say to England, that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give.— 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in Rouen. 

Dau. Not so, Ido beseech your majesty. 

. Fr. King. Be patient, for you shall remain with us.— 
Now, forth, lord constable, and princes all, 
And quickly bring us word of England’s fall. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The English Camp in Picardy. 


Enter GowrErR and FLUELLEN. 


Gow. How now, captain Fluellen? come you from 
ithe bridge ? 


2 An Italian dance resembling a waltz. 
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Flu. J assure you, there is very excellent services| 
committed at the pridge. 

Gow. Is the duke of Exeter safe ? | 

Flu. The duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as | 
Agamemnon; and a man that I love and honour 
with my soul, and my heart, and my duty, and my 
life, and my living, and my uttermost power: he is) 
not ’ (God be praised, and plessed!) any hurt in the, 
world; but keeps the pridge most valiantly, with ex- 
cellent discipline. There is an ancient, lieutenant’, | 
there, at the pridge,—I think, in my very conscience, | 
he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony, and he is a 
man of no estimation in the world: but I did see him 
do as gallant service. 

Gow. What do you eall him ? 


Flu. He is ealled ancient Pistol. 
Gow. I know him not. 

Enter Pistou. 
Fiu. Here is the man. 


Pist. Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours : 
The duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu. Ay, 1 praise Got; and I have merited some 
love at his hands. 

Pist. Bardolph, a soldier firm and sound of heart, 
And buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate 
And giddy fortune’ 8 furious fickle wheel, 

That goddess blind, 
That stands upon the rolling restless stone,— 

Flu. By your patience. ancient Pistol. Fortune is 
painted plind, with a muffler afore her eyes, to signify 
to you that fortune is plind; and she is painted also 
with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the moral of 
it, that she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, | 
and variation: and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a 
spherical stone, which rolls, and rolls, and rolls. In 
good truth, the poet makes a most excellent deserip- 
tion of it: fortune is an excellent moral. 

Pist. Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns on him ; 
For he hath stol’n a pax?, and hanged must ’a be. 

A damned death ! 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 

And “let not fiohap his wine-pipe suffocate. 

But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 

For pax of little price : 

Therefore, go speak, the duke will hear thy voice, 
And let not Bardolph’s vital thread be eut 

With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach: 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flu. Ancient Pistol, I do partly understand your 
meaning. 

Pist. Why then, rejoice therefore. 

Flu. Certainly, ancient, it is not a thing to rejoice 

for if, look you, he were my brother, I would 
desire the duke to use his goot pleasure, and put him 
to execution, for discipline ought to be used. 

Pist. Die and be damn’d; and fico for thy friendship ! 

Flu. It is well. 

Pist. The fig of Spain! [Exit Pisrox*’, making the 

[segn*. 


Flu. Very good. 

Gow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal: I 
remember him now; a bawd; a cutpurse. 

Flu. I'll assure you, ’a utter’d as prave words at the 
pridge, as you shall see ina summer’s day. But it is 
very well, what he has spoke to mc; that is well, I 
warrant you, when time is serve. 
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|return into London under the form of a soldier. 


Gow. Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, a rogue; that now 
1 So the folio; the word is usually omitted in mod. eds. 
the congregation at the close of the mass. 


the thumb and middle finger. 5 new-tuned; inf. e. 


to grace himself at his 
And 
such fellows are perfect in the great commanders’ 
names, and they will learn you by rote where services 
such a sconee, at such a 


and then goes to the wars, 


breach, at such a convoy ; who came off bravely, who 


| Was shot, who disgraced, what terms me enemy stocd 
on: and this bake con perfec tly in the phrase of war, 
which they trick up with new-coined® oaths: and what 
a beard of the general’s eut, and a horrid suit of the 
eamp, will do among foaming bottles, and ale-washed 
wits, is wonderful to be thought on. But you must 
learn to know such slanders of the age, or else you 
may be marvellously mistook. 

Flu. I tell you what, captain Gower; I do per- 
ceive he is not the man that he would gladly ribald 
show to the world he is: if I find a hole in his coat, I 
will tell him my mind. {Drum heard.| Hark you, the 
king is coming, and I must speak with him from the 
pridge. 

Enter King Henry, Guoster, and Soldiers® sick and 
tattered. 

Flu. Got pless your majesty ! 


K. Hen. How now, Fluellen? cam’st thou from the 
bridge ? 
Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The duke of 


Exeter has very gallantly maintained the pridge: the 
French is gone off, look you. and there is gallant and 
most prave passages. Marry, th’ athversary was have 
possession of the pridge, but he is enforced to retire, 
and the duke of Exeter is master of the pridge. I can 
tell your majesty, the duke is a prave man. 

K. Hen. What men have you lost, Fluellen? 

Flu. The perdition of th’ athversary hath been very 
great, reasonable great: marry, for my part, | think 
the duke hath lost never agnan, but one that is like 
to be executed for robbing a church; one Bardolph, if 
your aj Oy know the man: his mice is all bubukles, 
and whelks, and knobs, and flames of fire; and his lips 
plows at 16 nose, and it is like a coal of fire, some- 
times plue, and sometimes red; but his nose is exe- 
cuted, and his fire ’s out. 

K. Hen. We would have all such offenders so cut 
off: and we give express charge, that in our marches 
through the country, there be nothing compelled from 
the villages, nothing taken but paid for; none of the 
French upbraided, or abused in disdainful language, 
for when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the 
gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 

Tucket. Enter Montsoy, 

Mont. You know me by my habit. 

K. Hen. Well then, I know thee: what shall I know 

of thee ? 

Mont. My master’s mind. 

K. Hen. Unfold it. 

Mont. Thus says my king :—Say thou to Harry of 
England, Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep ; 
advantage is a better soldicr than rashness. Tell him, 
we could have rebuked him at Harfleur: but that we 
thought not good to bruise an injury, till it were full 
ripe : now we speak upon our cue, and our voice is 
imperial. England shall repent his folly, see his 
weakness, and admire our sufferance. Bid him, there- 
fore, consider of his ransom ; 
the losses we have borne, the subjects we ha 
the disgrace we have digested; 
re-answer, his pettiness would bow under. 


ve lost, 


For our 


2 A small image of the Saviour on which the kiss of peace was bestowed by 
3 The rest of this direction is not inf. e. 


4 The.sign consisted in putting the thumb between 


6 The rest of this direction is not in f. e. 
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which, in weight to | 


which must proportion , 


| my office. 
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losses, his exchequer is too poor; for the effusion of 
our blood. the muster of his kingdom too faint a 
number; and for our disgrace, his own person, kneel- 
ing at our feet, but a weak and worthless satisfaction. | 
To this add defiance: and tell him, for conclusion, he 
hath betrayed his followers, whose condemnation is 
pronounced. So far my king and master: so much 


K, Hen. What is thy name 
Mont. Montjoy. 
K. Hen. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn thee back, 
And tell thy king,—I do not seek him now, 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment: for, to say the sooth, 
Though ’t is no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage, 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled ; 
My numbers lessen’d, and those few I have, 


? I know thy quality. 


| Almost no better than so many French: 


| Who, when they were in healih, I tell thee, herald, 


I thought upon one pair of English legs 

Did march three Frenchmen.—Yet, forgive me, God, 

That I do brag thus !—this your air of France 

Hath blown that vice in me: I must repent. 

Go, therefore, tell thy master, here I am: 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 

My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 

Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 

Thoush France himself, and such another neighbour, 

Stand in our way. There’s for thy labour, Montjoy. 
[Giving a chain.* 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself: 


| If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder’d, 
| We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 


Discolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you well. 


| The sum of all our answer is but this: 
| We would not seek a battle, as we are, 


Nor, as we are, we say, we will not shun it: 
So tell your master. 

Mont. I shall deliver so. Thanks to your highness. 

[ Exit Monrtsoy. 

Glo. I hope they will not come upon us now. 

K. Hen. We are in God’s hand, brother, not in theirs. 
March to the bridge; it now draws toward night. 
Beyond the river we 71] encamp ourselves, 


And on to-morrow bid them march away. — [Ezeunt. 


SCENE VII.—The French Camp, near Agincourt. 


Enter the Constable of France, the Lord Rampurss, the 
Duke of Oruxans, the Dauphin, and others. 

Con. Tut! I have the best armour of the world. 
Would it were day ! 

Orl. You have an excellent armour; but let my 
horse have his due, 

Con. It is the best horse of Europe. 

Orl. Will it never be morning? 

Dau. My lord of Orleans, and my lord high consta- 


ble, you talk of horse and armour— 


Orl. You are as well provided of both as any prince 
in the world. 

Dau. What a long night is this !—I will not change 
my horse with any that treads but on four pasterns, 
Ca, ha! Ue bounds from the earth, as if his entrails 
were air?, le cheval volant, the Pegasus, que ales narines 
de feu! When I bestride him, I soar, 1 am a hawk: 
he trots the air; the earth sings when he touches it: 
the basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the 
pipe of Hermes. 

Orl. He’s of the colour of the nutmeg. ‘ 


|-wonder at him. 


Dau. And of the heat of the ginger.. It is a beast 
for Perseus: he is pure air and fire, and the dull éle- 
ments of earth and water never appear m him, but only 
in patient stillness, while his rider mounts him: he is, 
indeed, a horse; and all other jades you may call beasts. 

Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and 
excellent horse. 

Dau. It is the prince of palfreys: his neigh is like 
the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforees 
homage. 

Orl. No more, cousin. 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit, that cannot, from 
the rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary 
deserved praise on my palfrey: it is a theme as fluent 
as the sea; turn the sands into eloquent tongues, and 
my horse is argument for them all. ’T is a subject 
for a sovereign to reason on, and for a sovereign’s sove- 
reign to ride on; and for the world (familiar to us, and 
unknown) to lay apart their particular functions, and 
I once writ a sonnet in his praise, 
and began thus: ‘¢ Wonder of Nature !”— 

Orl. I have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s mistress. 

Dau. Then did they imitate that which I composed 
to my courser; for my horse is my mistress. 

Orl. Your mistress bears well. 

Dau. Me well: which is the preseript praise, and 
perfection of-a good and particular mistress. 

Con. Nay, for methought yesterday, your mistress 
shrewdly shook your back. 

Dau. So, perhaps, did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 

Dau. Oh! then, belike, she was old and gentle ; and 
you rode, like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, 
and in your strait trossers*. 

Con. You have good judgment in horsemanship. 

Dau. Be warned by me, then: they that ride so, and 
ride not warily, fall into foul bogs. I had rather have 
my horse to my mistress. 

Con. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 
Dau. I tell thee, constable, my mistress wears his 
own hair. 

Con. I could make as true a boast as that, if I had 
a sow to my mistress. 

Dau. Le chien est retourné a son propre vomissement, 
et la truie lavée aubourbier : thou makest use of any thing. 

Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress ; or 
any such proverb, so little kin to the purpose. 

Ram. My lord constable, the armour, that I saw in 
your tent to-night, are those stars, or suns, upon it? 

Con. Stars, my lord. 

Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 

Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

Dau. That may be; for you bear a many superfiu- 
ously, an ’t were more honour some were away. 

Con. Even as your horse bears your praises; who 
would trot as well, were some of your brags dis- 
mounted. : 

Dau, Would, I were able to load him with his de- 
sert! Will it never be day? I will trot to-morrow a 
mile, and my way shall be paved with English faces. 

Con. Iwill not say so, for fear I should be faeed out 
of my way; but I would it were morning, for I would 
fain be about the ears of the English. 

Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty 
prisoners ? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, ere you 
have them. 


Dau. ’T is midnight: I’ll go arm myself. [ Ext, 


Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 


\Notinf.e. 2hairs: infie, 4% Bareslegged-—trossers, or strossers were trousers. 
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Ram. He longs to eat the English. 

Con. 1 think he will eat all he kills. 

Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he’s 
prince. 

Con. Swear by her foot, that she may tread out the 
oath. 

Orl. He is simply the most active gentleman of France. 

Con. Doing is activity, and he will still be doing. 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 

Con. Nor will do none to-morrow : he will Keep that 
good name still. 

Orl. IT know him to be valiant. 

Con. I was told that, by one that knows him better 


sa gallant 


than you. 
Crl. Lap eo he ? 
Con. Marry, he told me so himself; and he said, he 


cared not who knew it. 

Ori. He needs not; it is no hidden virtue in him. 

Con. By my faith, sir, aie it is; néver any body sa 
it, but his lackey: + is @ hooded valour, and Sek it 
appears it will bate’. 

Ori. Tl will never said well. 

Con. I will cap that proverb with—there is flattery 
in friendship. 

Orl. And I will take up that with—give the devil| 
his due. 

Con. Well placed: there stands your friend for the 
devil : 
pox of the devil. 

Orl. You are the better at proverbs, by how much— | 
a fool’s bolt is soon shot. 

Con. You have shot over. 

Orl. °T is not the first time you were overshot. 


have at the very eye of that proverb, with—a| 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mes. My lord high constable. ihe Enelish lie within 
fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 

Con. Who hath measured the ground? 

Mes. The lord Grandpré. 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentleman.—Would 
it were day '—Alas, poor Harry of England !—he longs 
not for the dawning, as we do. 

Orl. What a wretched and peevish* fellow is this 
king of Ingland, to mope with his fat-brained followers 
so far out of his knowledge, 

Con. 
| would run away. 


intellectual armour, they could neve 
head-pieces, 

Ram. That island of England breeds very valiant 
creatures: their neste are of unmatchable courage. 

Orl. Foolish eurs! that run winking into the mouth 
}of a [tussian bear, and have their heads crushed like 
rotten apples. You may as well say that’s a valiant 
flea, that dare eat his breakfast on the jip of a lion. 

Con. Just, just; and the men do nities with 
the mastiffs in robustious and rough coming on, leaving 
their wits with their wives: and, then, give them great 
meals of beef, and iron and steel, they will eat like 
wolves, and fight like devils. 

Orl. Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef. 

Con. Then shall we find to-morrow they have only 
stomachs to eat, and none to fight. Now is it time te 


er wear such heavy 


arm: come, shall we about it? 
Ori. It is now two o'clock: but, let me see; by ten, 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. [Exeunt. 


ACT 


Enter Cuorvus. 


Cho. Now entertain conjecture of a time, 
When creeping murmur and the poring dar k, 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch: 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face : 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear; and from the tents, 
The armourers accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning’s nam’d. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 
The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the eripple, tardy-gaited night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 
Like sgcrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger; and their gesture sad, 
Investing lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. O1! now, who will behold 


« Faleons, when unhooded, bate or beat the air, by flapping their wings 


Enter King Henry, 


Tova 


The royal captain of this ruin’d band, 

| Walking from watch to watch, from tent lo tent, 
Let him ery—Praise and glory on his head ! 
For forth he goes, and visits all his host, 

Bids them good- morrow with a modest smile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countryme n. 
| Upon his royal face there is no note, 

| How dread an army hath enrounded him, 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night- 

But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint, 

With cheerful semblance, and sweet majesty; 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, pluck ks comfort from his looks. 

A largess universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing eold fear, that mean and gentle all, 
Behold, as may unw orthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the baitle fly; 

Where, O for pity! we shall much disgrace— 
With four or five most vile @ and ragged foils, 
Right ill-dispos’d, in bre S, 

The name of Agincourt Yet, Sit and see 5 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be. | Exit. 


SCENE [.—The Enghsh Camp at Agincourt. 
Beprorp, and Giosrer. 


K. Hen. Gloster, + is true that we are In great danger ; 
The greater, thenctorss should our courage be — 


2 Foolish, 


If the English had any ap prehension, they | 


Orl. That they lack; for if their heads had any | 


KING HENKY 


Vv. ACT IV. 


Good morrow, brother Bedford.—God Almighty! 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out, 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful, and good husbandry : 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing, 
That we should ‘dress us fairly for our end. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 
Enter ERPINGHAM. 
Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 
Erp. Not so, my lege: this lodging likes me better ; 
Since I may say, now lic I like a king. 
K. Hen. ’T is good for men to love their present pains, 
Upon example ; se the spirit is eased : 
And when the .ind is quicken’d, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 
Lend me thy eloak, sir Thomas.—Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 
Do my good morrow to them; and, anon, 
Desire them all to my pavilion. 
Glo. We shall, my liege. 
[Exeunt Guosrer and Beprorp. 
Erp. Shall I attend your grace : 
K, Hen. No, my good knight ; 
Go with my brothers to my lords of England: 
I and my bosom must debate a while, 
And,then,I would no other company. 
Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble Harry! 
| Exit ERPINGHAM. 
K. Hen. God-a-mercy, old heart! thou speak’ st 
cheerfully. 
Enter PIsTou. 
Pist. Qui va la?" 
K. Hen. A friend. 
Pist. Discuss unto me; art thou officer ? 
Or art thou base, common, and popular? 
K. Hen. 1 am a gentleman of a company. 
Pist. Trail’st thou the puissant pike ? 
K. Hen. Even so. What are you? 
Pist. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 
K. Hen. Then you are a better than the king. 
Pist. The king’s a baweock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame ; 
Of parents good, of fist most valiant : 
I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love the lovely bully. What’s thy name t 
K. Hen, Harry le Roy. 
Pist. Le Roy! a Cornish name: art thou of Cornish 
K. Hen. No, | am a Welshman. [crew ? 
Pist. Know’st thou Fluellen? 
K. Hen. Yes. 
Pist. Tell him, I1’ll knock his leek about his pate, 
Upon Saint Dayid’s day. 
K. Hen. Do not you wear your dagger in your cap 
that day, lest he knock that about yours. 
Pist. Art thou his friend ? 
K. Hen. And his kinsman too. 
Pist. The fico for thee then ! 
K. Hen. Vthank you. God be with you ! 
Pist. My name is Pistol called. 
K. Hen. It sorts well with your fiereeness. 
Enter Fuve.en and Gower, severally. 
Gow. Captain Fluellen ! 


| Exit. 


1 The act comimences here in the quartos. 


Flu. So, in the name of Cheshu Christ, speak lower. 
It is the greatest admiration in the universal world, 
when the true and ancient prerogatifes and laws of 
the wars is not kept. If you would take the pains but 
to examine the wars of Pompey the Great, you shalt 
find, 1 warrant you, that there is no tiddle taddle, er 
pibble pabble, in Pompey’s camp: I warrant you, you 
shall find the ceremonies of the wars, and the cares of 
it, and the forms of it, and the sobriety of it, and the 
modesty of it, to be otherwise. 

Gow. Why, the enemy 1s loud; you hear him all 


night. 
Flu. If the enemy is an ass and a fool, and a prating 
eoxeomb, is if meet, think you, that we should also, 


look you, be an ass, and a fool, and a prating cox- 
comb ? in your own conscience now ? 

Gow. 1 will speak lower. 

Flu. 1 pray you, and besecch you, that you will. 

’ Excunt GowEr and FLUELEEN. 

K. Hen. Though it appear a little out of fashion, . 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 
Enter Joun Bares, ALExanpER Court, and MicHaEr. 

WILLIAMS. 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the morning 
which breaks yonder? 

Bates. | think it be; but we have no great cause to 
desire the approach of day. 

Will. We sce yonder the beginning of the day, but 1 
think we shall never sce the end of it —Who goes there ? 

K. Hen. A friend. 

Will. Under what captain serve you? 

K. Hen. Under sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Will. A good old commander, and a most kind gen- 
tleman. I pray you, what thinks he of our estate ? 
K. Hen. Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that 
llook to be washed off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king ? 

K. Hen. No; nor it is not meet he should; for, 
though I speak it to you, I think the king is but a 
|man. as 1 am: the violet smells to him, as it doth to 
me: the element shows to him, as it doth te me ; all 
his senses have but human conditions : his ceremonies 
laid by, in his nakedness he appears but a man, and 
though his affeetions are higher mounted than ours, 
yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like wing. 
Therefore. when he sees reason of fears, as we do, his 
fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are: 
yet in reason no man should possess him with any ap- 
pearance of fear, lest he, by showing it, should dis- 
hearten his army. 

Bates. He may show what outward courage he will; 
put, I believe, as cold a night as 4 is, he could wish 
himself in Thames up to the neek: and so I would he 
were, and J by him, at all adventures, so we were quit 
here. : 

K. Hen. By my troth, I will speak my conscience of 
the king: I think, he would not wish himself any where 
but where he is. 

Bates. Then, I would he were here alone ; so should 
he be sure to be ransomed, and a many poor men’s 
lives saved. 

K. Hen. I dare say, you love him not so ill, to wish 
him here alone, howsoever you speak this, to feel other 
men’s minds. Methinks, I could not die any where 
so contented as in the king’s company, his causé being 
just. and his quarrel honourable. 

Will. That’s more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek after; for 
| we know enough, if we know we are the king’s subjects. 


———— + 
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If his cause be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes | peacock’s feather. You ll never trust his word after ! 


the crime of it out of Us. 

Will. But, if the cause be not good, the king himself 
hath a heav y reckoning to make: when all those legs, 
and arms, and heads, chopped off in a battle, shall join 

together at the latter day, and ery all—“ We died at 
such a place :” some swearing, some crying for a sur- 
geon, some upon their wives left poor behind them, 
some upon the debts they owe, some upon their chil- 
dren rawly left. I am afeard there are few die well, 
that die in a battle; for how can they charitably dis- 
pose of any thing, when blood is their argument? 
Now, if these men do not die well, it will be a black 
maiter for the king that led them to it, whom to diso- 
bey were against all prone has of subjection. 

K. Hen- So, if a son, that is by his father sent about 


merchandise, do sin fully misearry upon the sea, the) 


imputation of his wickedness, by your rule, should be 


imposed upon his father that sent him: or if a servant, | 
command, transporting a sum of 


under his master’s 
money, be assailed 
conciled iniquities, 


by robbers, and die in many irre- 
you may call the business of the 
master the author of the servant’s damnation. 
this is not so: the king is 
particular endings of his soldiers, the father of his son, 
nor the master of his servant; for they purpose not 
their death, when they purpose their services. Besides, 
there is no ‘king, be his cause never so spotless, if it 
come to the arbitrement of swords, ean try it out with 
all unspotted soldiers. Some, peradventure, have on 
them the guilt of premeditated and contrived murder ; 
some, of beguiling virgins with the broken seals of per- 
jury; some, making the wars their bulwark, that have 
before gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage 
and robbery. Now, if these men have defeated the 
law, and outrun native punishment, though they can 
outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God: 
war is his beadle : war is his vengeance ; so that here 
men are punished, for before-breach of the king’s laws, 
in now the king’s quarrel: where they feared the death, 
they have borne life away, and where they would be 
safe, they perish: then, if they die unprovided, no more 
is the king guilty of their dar nnation, than he was be- 
fore euilty of those impieties for the which they are 
now-visited. Every subjeci’s duty is the king’s: but 
every subject’s soul is his own. Therefore, should 
every soldier in the wars do as every sick man in his 
bed, wash every mote out of his conscience; and dying 
so, death is to him advantage; or not dying, the time 
was blessedly lost, wherein such preparation was 


comes and, in him that escapes, it were not sin to 
think, that making God so free an offer, he let him out- 


live that day to see his greatness, and ‘to teach others 
how oF should prepare. 

Will. ’T is certain, every man that dies ill, the ill 
upon his own head : the king is not to answer ‘it. 

Bates. 1 do not desire he should answer for me ; and 
yet I determine to fight lustily for him. 

K. Hen. 1 myself heard the king say, he would not 
be ransomed. 

Will. Ay, he said so to make us fight cheerfully ; 
but when our throats are cut, he may be ransomed, 
and we ne’er the wiser. 

K. Hen. 
word after. 

Will. You pay him then! That’s a perilous shot out 
of an elder gun, that a poor and a private displeasure | 
can do against § monareh, You m: ay as well go abott 


But | 


not bound to answer the | 


| The inter-tissued robe of ¢ 
| The fareed? title running ’? 


If I live to see it, I will never trust his | 


|eome, ’t is a foolish saying. 
| K. Hen. Your reproof is something too round’: I should 
'be angry with you, if the time were convenient. 
Will. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 
K. Hen. 1 embrace it. 
| Will. How shall I know thee again ? 

K. Hen. Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear 
it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou darest acknowledge 
it, I will make it my quarrel. 


Will. Here’s my glove: give me another of thine. 

K. Hen. There. 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap: if ever thou 
come to me and say, after to-morrow, ‘‘ This is my 


glove,” by this hand, [ will take thee a box on the ear. 

K. “Hen. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it. 

Will. Thou darest as well be hanged. 

K. co Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the 
king’s company. 

Will. Keep thy word: fare thee well. 
| Bates. Be ‘friends, you English fools, be friends: 
have French quarrels enow, if you eould tell oom! to 
reckon. 

K. Hen. Indeed, the French may lay ati French 
|crowns to one they will beat us, for they bear them on 
their shoulders; but it is no English treason to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king himself will be 
a clipper. [Exeunt Soldiers. 
Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our sins, lay on the king !—we must bear all. 

. hard condition! twin born-with greatness, 
Subject to the breath of every fool, 

Whose sense no more ean feel but his own wringing ! 
| What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? 

And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 

| And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art cn that suffer’st more 

Of mortal griefs, than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? 
O ceremony, show me but thy worth! 

What is thy soul but adulation? ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form ? 
| Creating awe and fear in other men, 

Wherein thou art less happy, being fear’d, 

Than they in fearing. 


What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poison’d flattery ? O!t be sick, great Le ae ess, 


And bid thy ceremony give thee cure 

hink’st thou, the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 
Canst thou, when thou comn nand’st the beggar’s a 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud drear 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose : 
I am aking, that find thee; and I know, 
'T is not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, t the crown imperial, 
‘old and pearl, 
‘fore the king, 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world; 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 
| Not all these laid in bea majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 


‘gil 


to turn the sun to ice with fanning in his face with a/|Gets him to rest, cramm ’d with distasteful* bread, 


1 Plain. *%of adoration: inf.e. 3 Stuffed, inflated. 


4 distressful ; 
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ACT 


Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day, after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 
And follows so the ever running year 
With profitable labour to his grave: 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 
Hath the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 
The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
Enjoys it, but in gross brain little wots, 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peaee, 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 
Enter ERPINGHAM. 
Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your absence, 
Seek through your eamp to find you. 
K. Hen. 
Collect them all together at my tent: 
I’ll be before thee. 
Erp. I shall do ’t, my lord. [ Exit. 
K. Hen. 0, God of battles! steel my soldiers’ hearts : 
Possess them not with fear: take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if* th’ opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them !—Not to-day, O Lord ! 
O! not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown. 
I Richard’s body have interred new, 
And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears, 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have im yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Riehard’s soul. More will f do; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitenee comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 
Enter GuosTEr. 
Glo. My liege! 
K. Hen. My brother Gloster’s voice ?. 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee.— 
The day, my friends, and all things stay for me. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The French Camp. 

Enter Dauphin, OnuEANs, RamBures, and others. 

Orl. The sun doth gild our armour: up, my lords! 

Dau. Montez a cheval :—My horse! valet ! tacquay ! ha! 

Orl. O brave spirit ! 

Dau. Via !—les eaux et la terre ! 

Orl. Rien puis? V aar et le few! 

Dau, Ciel! cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constable. 

Now, my lord Constable ! 

Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh. 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision in their hides, 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 
And doubt them with superfluous courage : Ha! 

Ram.What,will you have them weep our horses’ blood? 
How shall we then behold their natural tears ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled, you French peers. 

Con. To horse, you gallant princes! straight to horse I 
Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
And your fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales? and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands ; 
Searce blood enough in all their sickly veins, 


Good old Imight, 


Ay; 


lof: in folio: which Singer retains, removing the period 
pet. 


: from the middle of the next line to its close. 
4 Candlesticks were often made in the figure of a knight, the candle being set in the hand. 5 Double 


(fo give each naked curtle-ax a stain, 
That our French gallants shal} to-day draw out, 
| And sheath for lack of sport: let us but blow on them, 
| The vapour of our valour will o’erturn them. 
''T is positive ’gainst all exceptions, lords, 
| That our superfluous laekeys, and our peasants, 
| Who in unnecessary action swarm 
| About our squares of battles, were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding fee, 
Though we upon this mountain’s basis by 
| Took stand fer idle speeulation : 
| But that our honours must not. 
A very little Httle let us do, 
And all is done. ‘Then, let the trumpets sound 
|The tucket-sonnance’, and the note to mount : 
|For our approach shal! so much dare the field, 
That England shall couch down in fear, and yield. 
Enter GRANDPRE. 
| Grand. Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ? 
Yon’ island earrions, desperate of their bones, 
‘Jll-fayour’dly become the morning field : 
| Their ragged curtains poorly_are let loose, 
| And our air shakes them passing scornfally. 
| Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’é host, 
| And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps. 
|The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
| With torch-staves in their hands,* and their poor jades 
| Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
|The gwn down-roping from their pale-dead eyes, 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal® bit 
Lies, foul with chew’d grass, still and motionless ; 
| And their executors, the knavish crows, 
Fly o’er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Deseription eannot suit itself in words, 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle, 
|In life so lifeless as it shows itself. fdeath. 
| Con. They have said their prayers, and they stay for 
Dau. Shall we go send them dinners, and fresh suits, 
And give their fasting horses provender, 
And after fight with them ? 
Con. I stay but for my guard. On, to the field ! 
I will the banner from a trumpet take, 
And use it for my haste. Come, come away ! 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day. | Exeunt. 


SCENE IfI.—The English Camp. 


Enter allthe English Host; GLoster, BeprorD, ExETER, 
Satispury, and WESTMORELAND. 
Glo. Where is the king ? 
Bed. The king himself is rode to view their battle. 
West. Of fighting men they have full threeseore 
thousand. 
Exe. There’s five to one; besides, they all are fresh. 
Sal. God’s arm strike with us! ’tis a fearful odds. 
God be wi’ you, princes all; Ill to my charge: 
If we no more meet, till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully,—my noble lord of Bedford,— 
My dear lord Gloster,—and my good lord Exeter,— 
And my kind kinsman,—warriors all, adieu ! 
Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury; and good luek go 
with thee ! 
Exe. Farewell, kind lord. Fight valiantly to-day: 
And yet I do thee wrong, to mind thee of it, 
For thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. 
[Exit SaLisBury. 
Bed. He is as full of valour, as of kindness ; 
Princely in both. 
West. 


What’s to say? 


O! that we now had here 


2 Shells. 3 The dlast of a trum- 


SCENE IV. 


KING HENRY V. 


Enter King Henry. 
But one ten thousand of those men in England, 
That do-no work to-day. 

K. Hen. What ’s he, that wishes so? 

My cousin Westmoreland ?—No, my fair cousin: 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the areater share of honour. 

God’s will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns' me not if men my garments w ear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : : 

But, if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, ’faith, my coz, wish not a man from England: 

God’s s peace! [ would not lose so great an honour, 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 

For the best hope Ihave. O! do not wish one more : 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 

That he, which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call’d—the feast of Crispian : 

He, that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam/’d, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He, that shall live this day, and see? old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, 

And say—to-morrow is Saint Crispian : 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he 711 remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household words,— 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster,— 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

This story, shall the good man teach his son, 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered : 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers : 

For he, to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother: be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle*® his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
Enter Sauispury. 

Sal. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with speed : 
The French are bravely in their battles set, 

And will with all expedience charge on us. 

K. Hen. All things are ready, if our minds be so. 

West. Perish the man whose mind is backward now ! 

K. Hen. Thou dost not wish more help from England, 

cousin ? 

West. God’s will! my liege, would you and I alone, 
Without more help, might* fight this royal battle. 

K. Hen. Why, now thou hast unwish’d five thousand 
Which likes me better than to wish us one.— _[men, 
You know your places: God be with you all ! 

Tucket. Enter Monrsoy. 
Mont. Once more I come to know of thee, king 


If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 

Before thy most assured overthrow ? 

For, certainly, thou art so near the gulf, 

Thou needs must be englutted. Besides, in mercy, 
The Constable desires thee thou wilt mind 

Thy followers of repentance ; that their souls 

May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 

From off these fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Must lie and fester. 

K. Hen. Who hath sent thee now? 

Mont. The Constable of France. 

K. Hen. 1 pray thee, bear my former answe 
Bid them achieve me, and then sell my bones. 
Good God! why should they mock poor fellows thus? 
|The man, that once did sell the lion’s skin 
While the beast liv’ d, was kill’d with hunting him. 
A manyof out bodies shall, no doubt, 

Find native graves, upon the which, I tr ust, 

| Shall witness live in brass of this day’s w ork; ; 
And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They shall be fam’ d: for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heave n, 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 
The smell wher eof shall breed a plague in France. 
Mark, then, rebounding® valour in our English ; 
That, "being dead, like to the bullet’s grazing, 
Break out into a second course of mischief, 

Killing in reflex® of mortality. 

Let me speak proudly :—Tell the Constable, 

We are but warriors for the working-day ; 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’ d 

With rainy marching in the painful field ; 

There ’s not a piece of feather in our host, 


r back 


|(Good argument, I hope, we will not fly) 


And time hath worn us into slov enry : 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim; 

And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 

They 711 be in fresher robes, for they will pluck 
The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ heads, 
And turn them out of service. If they do this, 
As, if God please, they shall, my ransom then 
Will soon be levied, Herald, s save thou thy labour , 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald : 
They shall have none, I swear, ‘by these my joints, 
Which, if they have as I will leave ? em them, 


| Shall yield them little, tell the Constable. 


Mont. I shall, king Harry: and so fare thee well. 
Thou never shalt hear herald any more. [ Exctt. 
K. Hen. I fear, thou wilt once more come here for a 
ransom. 
Enter the Duke of Yorx. 
York. My lord, most humbly on my knee | beg 
The leading of the vaward’. 
K. Hen. Take it, brave York,—Now, soldiers, 
away : 
And how thou pleasest, God, dispose the day! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Field of Battle. 


Excursions. Enter French Soldier, Pistou, 
and Roy. 


march 


Alarums : 


Pist. Yield, cur. 
Fr. Sol. Je pense, que vous étes le gentilhomme de 
| bonne qualité. ; 

Pist. Quality ? Callino, castore me !* art thou a gen- 
tleman? What is thy name? discuss. 


Fr, Sol. O seigneur Dieu! 


; Hamrys Pist. O! signieur Dew should be a gentleman. 
Grieves, % live and see, are transposed in the folio. 3Make him gentleman. ‘folio: could. % abounding: in f. e. relapse: in 
fe 7 Vanward. ® The name of an old tune, to which a song was sung, printed in the “ Handful of Pleasant Delites,” 1584. 
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KING HENRY V. 


ACT IV. 


Perpend my words, O signieur Dew, and mark :— 
O signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fox’, 
Except, O signieur, thou do give to me 

Eeregious ransom. 

Ex. Sol. O, prenez miséricorde! ayez pitié de mot ! 

Pist. Moy shall not serve. I will have forty moys ; 
For I will fetch thy rim? out at thy throat, 

In drops of crimson blood. 

Fr. Sol. Est ilimpossible d’échapper la force de ton bras ? 

Pist. Brass, eur ? | 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 

Offer’st me brass ? 

Fr. Sol. O pardonnez mov? 

Pist. Say’st thou me so? is that a ton of moys — 
Come hither, boy: ask me this slave in French, 

What is his name. 

Boy. Escoutez : comment étes vous appellé ? 

Fr. Sol. Monsieur le Fer. 

Boy. He says his name is master Fer. 

Pist. Master Fer! 171 fer him, and firk him, and 
ferret him.—Discuss the-same in French unto him. 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and ferret, 
and firk. 

Pist. Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat. 

Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monsteur ? 

Boy. Il me commande a vous dire que vous faites vous 
prét; car ce soldat ict est disposé tout a cette heure de 
| couper votre gorge. 
| — Pist. Out, couper le gorge, par ma foi, peasant, 
| Unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
| Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 
| Fr. Sol. O! je vous supplie pour ? amour de Dieu, me 
_pardonner. Je suis le gentilhomme de bonne maison : 
| gardez ma. vie, et je vous donnerat deux cents écus. 

Pist. What are his words ? 

Boy, He prays you to save his life: he is a gentle- 
man of a good house; and for his ransom, he will give 
you two hundred crowns. 
| Pist. Tell him,—my fury shall abate, and I 
| The crowns wiil take. 

Fr. Sol. Petit monsieur, que dit-al? 

Boy. Encore qwil est conire son jurement de pardonner | 
| aucun prisonnier ; néantmoins, pour les écus que vous | 
| P avez promis, il est content a@ vous donner la liberté, le | 
| franchisement. 

| Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux, je vous donne mille remer- | 
| ciemens ; et je mestime heureux que je suis tombé entre | 
les mains @ un chevalier, je pense, le plus brave, valiant, | 
et tres distingué setgneur d? Angleterre. 

Pist. Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy. He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand | 
| thanks; and he esteems himself happy that he hath 
| fallen into the hands of one (as he thinks) the most 
| brave, valorous, and thrice-worthy seigneur of England. 

Pist. As I suck blood, I will some merey show.— 
Follow me ! Evit Pisrot.. | 
Boy. Suivez vous le grand cat I did never 
P . [Exit French Soldier. | 
know so full a voice issue from so empty a heart: but} 
the song is true,— the empty vessel makes the great- | 
i est sound”? Bardolph, and Nym. had ten times more 
valour than this roarin 
| one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger, and they 
| are both hanged; and so would this be, if he durst 
| steal any thing adventurously. IT must stay with the 
| lackeys, with the luggage of our camp: the French | 
might have 2 200d prey of us, if they knew of it, for | 
there is none to enard it, but boys. [ Ext. | 
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the devil usually vook part. 5 Let us die insta 


« devil ? the old play* that every | The pret 


| But all my mother eame into mine eyes, 


lich the bowels are wrapped.— 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Field of Battle. 
Retreat sounded.*. Enter Dauphin, ORLEANS, BouRBoN, 
Constable, RamBures, and others. 

Con. O diable ! 
Orl. O seigneur !—le jour est perdu ! tout est perdu ! 
Dau. Mort de ma vie! all is confounded, all ! 
Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sit mocking in our plumes—O méchante fortune !— 
Do not run away. [A short Alarum, 
Con. Why, all our ranks are broke. 
Dau. O perdurable shame !—let’s stab curselves. 
Be these the wretches that we play’d at dice for ? 
Orl. Is this the king we sent to for his ransom ? 
Bour. Shame, and eternal shame, nothing but shame! 
Let us not fly ::—in!—Onee more back again ; 
And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and, with his cap in hand, 
Like a base pander, hold the chamber-door, 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminate. 
Con. Disorder, that hath epoil’d us, friend us now 
Let us in heaps go offer up cur lives. 
Orl. We are enough, yet living in the field, 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 
If any order might be thought upon. 
Bour. The devil take order now. I’Il to the throng: 
Let life be short, else shame will be too long. | Exeunt. 


! 


SCENE VI.—Another part of the Field. 
Enter King Henry and Forces ; ExEtErR 
and others. 

K. Hen. Well, have we done, thrice valiant country- 

men ; 
But all’s not done; yet keep the French the field. 

Exe. The duke of York commends him to your 

majesty. 

K. Hen. Lives he, good uncle? thice within this hour 
I saw him down, thrice up again, and fighting ; 

From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 

Exe. In which array, brave soldier, doth he lie, 
Loading® the plain; and by his bloody side, 
(Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds) 

The noble earl of Suffolk also Hes. 

Suffolk first died ; and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep’d, 
And takes him by the beard, kisses the gashes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 

He cries aloud,— Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk ! 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven: 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine; then fly a-breast, 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field, 
We kept together in our chivalry |” 

Upon these words [ came and cheer’d him up: 
He smil’d me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And. with a feeble gripe, says, “ Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign.” 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 

He threw his wounded arm, and kiss’d his lips; 
And so, espous’d to death, with blood he seal’d 
A testament of noble-ending love. 

ty and sweet manner of it fore’d 

| Those waters from me, which I would have stopp’ 1; 
‘But I had not so much of man in me, 


Alarums. 


And gave me up to tears. 
K. Hen. 
For, hearing this, I must per 


T blame you not: 
foree compound 


3 An allusion to the old Moralities in which 
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SCENE VII. 


With mistful eyes, or they will issue too— [Alarum. 
But, hark! what new alarum is this same ?— 

The French have reinfore’d their scatter’d men :— 
Then, every soldier kill his prisoners ! 


Give the word through. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VIl.—Another Part of the Field. 
Alarums. , Enter Fuvzuten and Gower. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage ! +is expressly 
against the law of arms: ’tis as arrant a piece of 
knavery, mark you now, as can be offered. In your 
conscience now, is it not ? 

Gow. ’T is certain, there’s not a boy left alive ; and 
the cowardly rascals, that ran from the battle, have 
done this slaughter: besides, they have burned and 
carried away all that was in the king’s tent ; wherefore 
the king most worthily hath caused every soldier to 
eut his prisoner’s throat. O! ’tis a gallant king. 

Flu. Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, captain Gower. 
What call you the town’s name, where Alexander the 
pig was born? 

Gow. Alexander the great. 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig, great? The pig, 
or the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magna- 
nimous, are all one reckonings, save the phrase is a 
little variations. 

Gow. I think, Alexander the great was born in 
Macedon: his father was called Philip of Macedon, as 
I take it. 

Flu. I think, it is in Macedon, where Alexander is 
porn. I tell you, captain,—if you look in the maps of 
the world, I warrant, you shall find, in the comparisons 
between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, 
look you, is both alike. There is a river in Macedon, 
and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth: it is 
called Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains, 
what is the name of the other river; but ’tis all one, 
tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both. If you mark Alexander’s life well, 
Harry of Monmouth’s life is come after it indifferent 
well ; for there is figures in all things. Alexander, God 
knows, and you know, in his rages, and his furies, and 
his wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, aud his dis- 
pleasures, and his indignations, and also being a little 
intoxicates in his prains, did, in his ales and his angers, 
look you, kill his pest friend, Clytus. 

Gow. Our king is not like him in that: he never 
killed any of his friends. 

Flu. li is not well done, mark you now, to take the 
tales out of my mouth, ere it is made and finished. 
I speak but in the figures and comparisons of it: as 
Alexander killed his friend Clytus, being in his ales 
and his eups, so also Harry Monmouth, being in his 
right wits and his good judgments, turned away the fat 
knight with the great pelly-doublet: he was full of 
jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks; I have 
forgot his name. 

Gow. Sir John Falstaff. 

Flu. That is he. I’ll tell you, there is goot men 
porn at Monmouth. 

Gow. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry, with a Part of the 
English Forces and Prisoners ; Warwick, GLOSTER, 
Exeter, and others. 

K. Hen. I was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant —Take a trumpet, herald ; 

Ride thou unto the horsemen on yond’ hill : 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 

Or void the field; they do offend our sight. 


1 book: in f. e. 


| 


\Of their dead bodies. 


| And gallop o’er the field. 


lthat: Got pless it, and preserve it, as long as it, pleases 


| Bring me just notice of the numbers dead, 


If they ’ll do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. 
Besides, we 711 cut the throats of those we have ; 
And not a man of them that we shall take, 
Shall taste our merey.—Go, and tell them so, 
Enter Monrsoy. 
Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, my | 
hege. | 
Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us’d to be. 
K. Hen. How now ! what means this, herald? know’st | 
thou not, 
That I have fin’d these bones of mine for ransom ? 
Com’st thou again for ransom ? 
Mont. No, great king: 
I come to thee for charitable license, 
That we may wander o’er this bloody field, 
To look! our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To sort our nobles from our common men ; 
For many of our princes, woe the while ! 
Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blocd ; 
So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes, and their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 
Killing them twice. O! give us leave, great king. 
To view the field in safety, and dispose 


K. Hen. I tell thee truly, herald, 
I know not if the day be ours, or no ; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer, 


Mont. The day is yours. 
K. Hen. Praised be God, and not our strength, for | 
it!—  , 
What is this castle call’d, that stands hard by ? 

Mont. They call it Agincourt. : 

K. Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory, an ’t please 
your majesty, and your great-uncle Edward the plack 
prince of Wales, as I have read in the chronicles, 
fought a most praye pattle here in France. 

K. Hen. They did, Fluellen. 

Flu. Your majesty says very true. If your majesty 
is remembered of it, the Welshmen did goot service in 
a garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their 
Monmouth caps, which your majesty knows,: to this 
hour is an honourable padge of the service ; and, I do 
believe, your majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek 
upon Saint Tavy’s day. 

K. Hen. I wear it for a memorable honour : 

For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 

Flu. All the water in Wye cannot wash your ma- | 

jesty’s Welsh plood out of your pody, I can tell you 


his grace, and his majesty too ! 

K. Hen. Thanks, good my countryman. 

Flu. By Cheshu, I am your majesty’s countryman, I 
care not who know it ; I will confess it to all the world : 
I need not to be ashamed of your majesty, praised be 
God. so long as your majesty is an honest man, 

K. Hen. God keep me so !—Our-heralds go with him: 


On both our parts.—Call yonder fellow hither. 
[Points to Wittiams. Exeunt Monrsoy and others. 
Exe. Soldier, you must come to the king. 
K. Hen. Soldier, why weav’st thou that glove in thy 
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Wil. An’t please your majesty, ’t is the gage of one 
that I should fight withal, if he be alive. 

K. Hen. An Englishman? 

Wil. An’t please your majesty, a rascal that swag- 
gered with me last night ; who, if ’a live, and ever dare 
to challenge this glove, I have sworn to take him a 
box o’ the ear; or, if I can see my glove in his cap, 
(which he swore, as he was a Soldier, he would wear, 
if alive) I would ‘strike it out soundly. 

K. Hen. What think you, captain Fluellen? is it fit 
this soldier keep his oath? 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, an’t please 
your majesty, in my conscience. 

K. Hen. it may be, his enemy is a gentleman of 

great sort, quite from the answer of his degree. 

Flu. Though he be as goot a gentlemen as the tevil 
is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, it is necessary, 
look your grace, that he keep his vow and his oath. If 
he be perjured, sce you now, his reputation is as arrant 
a villain, and a Jack- sauce, as ever his plack shoe trod 
upon Got’s ground and his earth, in my conscience, la. 

K. Hen. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when thou 
meet’st the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

K. Hen. Who serv’st thou under ? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a goot captain, and is goot know- 
ledge, and literatured in the wars. 

K. Hen. Call him hither to me, soldier. 

Will. I will, my liege. [ Exit. 

K. Hen. Here e, Fluellen; wear thou this favour for 
me, and stick it in thy cap. When Alengon and my- 
self were down together, I plucked this glove from his 
helm: if any man challenge this, he is a friend to 
Alencon, and an enemy to our person ; if thou encoun- 
ter any such, apprehend him, an thou dost me love. 

Flu. Your grace does me as great honours, as can be 
desired in the hearts of his subjects: I would fain see 
the man, that has but two legs, that shall find himself 
aggriefed at this glove, that is all ; but I would fain see 
it once, and please Got of his er ace, that I might see. 

K. Hen. Knowest thou Gower ? 

Flu. He is my dear friend, and please you. 

K. Hen. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring him to 
my tent. 


Flu. I will fetch him. [ Exit. 
K. Hen. My lord of Warwick, and my brother 
Gloster, 


Follow Fluellen closely at the heels. 

The glove, which I have given him for a favour, 
May haply purchase him a box o’ the ear: 

Yi is the soldier’s ; I, by bargain, should 

Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick : 

If that the soldier strike him, (as, I judge 

By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word) 

Some sudden mischief may arise of it, 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 

And, touch’d with choler, hot as gunpowder, 

And quickly will return an injury : 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them.— 
Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. I Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII.—Before King Henry’s Pavilion. 
Enter Gower and Wi.ui1aMs. 


Will. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 
Enter FuvELen. 

Flu. Got’s will and his pleasure, captain, I peseech 
you now, come apace to the king: there is more goot 
toward you, peradventure, than is in your knowledge 
to dream of. 


i 


Will. Sir, know you this glove ? 

Flu. Know the glove ? I know, the glove is a glove. 

Will. | know this, and thus I challenge it. 

[Strikes him. 

Flu. ’Sblood ! an arrant traitor, as any ’s in the uni- 
versal world, or in France, or in England. 

Gow. Hew now, sir! you villain ! 

Will. Do you think [71] be forsworn ? 

Flu. Stand away, captain Gower : I will give treason 
his payment into plows, I warrant you. 

Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That’s a lie in thy throat.—I charge you in his 
majesty’s name, apprehend him: he is a friend of the 
duke Alencon’s. 

Enter Warwick and GLosTER. 

War. How now, how now! what’s the matter ? 

Flu. My lord of Warwick, here is, praised be God 
for it ! a most contagious treason come to light, look 
you, as you shall desire in a summer’s day. Here is 
his majesty. 

Enter King Henry and Exeter. 

Kk. Hen. How now! what’s the matter ? | 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain, and a traitor, that, 
look your grace, has struck the glove which your ma- | 
jesty is take out of the helmet of Alengon. 

Will. My liege, this was my glove - here is the fellow | 
of it; and he that I gave it to in change promised to | 
wear it in his cap: I promised to strike him if he did. 
I met this man with my glove in his cap, and I have 
been as good as my word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your majesty’s 
;manhood, what an arrant, rascally, beggarly, lowsy 
knave it is. J hope your majesty is pear me testimony, 
and witness, and avouchments, that this is the glove of 
Alencon, that your majesty is give me, in your con- 
science now. 

K. Hen. Give me thy glove, soldier: look, here is | 

the fellow of it. 
’'T was I, indeed, thou promisedst to strike ; 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu. An please your majesty, let his neck answer for | 
it, if there is any martial law in the world. 

K. Hen. How canst thou make me satisfaction ? 

Will. All offences, my lord, come from the heart: | 
never came any from mine, that might offend your | 
majesty. 

K. Hen. li was ourself thou didst abuse. | 

Will. Your majesty came not like yourself: you | 
appeared to me but as a common man; witness the 
night, your garments, your lowliness; and what your 
highness suffered under that shape, I beseech you, take 
it for your own fault, and not mine: for had you been 
as I took you for, I had made no*offence; therefore, I 
beseech your highness, pardon me. 

K. Hen. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with 

crowns, 
And give it to this fellow.—Keep it, fellow, 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 
Till I do challenge it.—Give him the crowns.— 
And, captain, you must needs be friends with him. 

Flu. By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough in his pelly.—Hold, there is twelve pence for 
you, and I pray you to serve Got, and keep you out of 
prawls, and prabbles, and quarrels, and dissensions ; 
and, [ warrant, you, it is the petter for you. 

Will. I will none of your money. 

Flu. It is with a goot will. I can tell you, it will | 
serve you to mend your shoes: come, wherefore should | 
you be so pashful? your shoes is not so goot: ’tisa | 
goot silling, I warrant you, or I will change it. 
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Enter an English Herald. 
K. Hen. Now, herald, are fhe dead number’d ? 
Her. Here is the number of the slaughter’d French. 
[Delivers a Paper. 

K. Hen. What prisoners of good sort are taken, uncle ? 

Exe. Charles duke of Orleans, nephew to the king ; 
John duke of Bourbon, and lord Bouciqualt : 

Of other lords, and barons, knights, and ’squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 

K. Hen. This note doth tell me of ten thousand Fr ench, 
That in the field lic slain: of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead [Reads 
One hundred twenty-six : added to these, 

Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 

Eight thousand ae four hundred ; of the which, 

Five hundred were but yesterday ‘dubb’d knights : 

So that, in these eit thousand they have lost, 

There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries 5 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, ’ 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. 

The names of those their nobles that lie dead— 
Charles De-la-bret, high constable of France ; 

Jaques Chatillon, admiral of France ; 

The master of the cross-bows, lord Rambures ; [phin; 
Great-master of France, the brave sir Guischard Dau- 
John duke of Alencon; Antony duke of Brabant, 

The brother to the duke of Burgundy ; 

And Edward duke of Bar: of lusty earls, 

Grandpré, and Roussi, Fauconberg, and Foix, 
Beaumont, and Marle, Vaudemont, and Lestrale. 


squires, 


AGT V. 


Enter Cuorus. 


Chor. Vouchsafe all those that have not read the 
story, 

That I may prompt them: and for® such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit th’ excuse 
Ofttime, of numbers, and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. Now, we bear the king 
Toward Calais: grant him there ; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your w iviged thoughts, 
Athwart the sea. Behold, the English beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives, and boys, 
Whose shouts and elaps out-voice the deep-mouth’d sea, 
Which, like a mighty whiffler’, ’fore the king 
Scems to prepare his way. So, let him land, 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 
So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 
Where, that his lords desire him, to have borne 
His bruised helmet, and his bended sword, 
Before him, through the city, he forbids it, 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride, 
Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 
Quite from himself, to God. But now behold, 
In the quick forge and workinghouse of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens. 
The mayor, and all his brethern, in best sort, 
Like to the senators of th’ antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Cesar in: 
As, by a lower but by loving likelihood, 
Were now the general of our gracious empress 


132 3Notinf.e. 4%So the quarto; folio: none but thine. 


Sto: 


Here was a royal fellowship of death !— 
Where is the number of our English dead? 
[Herald presents another Paper. 
Edward the duke of York, the earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire : 
None else of name, and of all ‘other men 
But five and twenty. O God! thy arm was here. | 
[Kneeling.* 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all.—[ Rising. =| When; without stratagem, | 
But in plain shock, and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss, 
On one part and on th’ other ?—Take it, God, 
For it is only thine !* 
Exe. 'T is wonderful ! 
K. Hen. Come, go we in procession to the village : 
And be it death, proel laimed through our host, 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God, 
Which is his only. 
Flu. Is it not lawful, an please your majesty, to tell 
how many is killed ? 
K. Hen. Yes, captain ; but with this acknowledgment, 
That God fought for us. 
Flu. Yes, my conscience, he did us great goot. 
K. Hen. Do we all holy rites : 
|Let there be sung Non nobis, and Te Deum. 
The dead with charity enclos’d in clay, 
And then to Calais; and to England then, 
Where ne’er from France arriv’d more happy men. 
[Exeunt. 


(As in ood time he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, | 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 

To welcome him! much more, and much more cause, 
Did they this Harry. Now, in London place him. 

As yet the lamentation of the French 

Invites the king of England’s stay at home: 

The emperor’s coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them; and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chane’d, 

Till Harry’s back-return again to France : 

There act we bring him; and myself have play’d 
The interim, by remembering you, ’t is past. 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance, 


After your thoughts, straight back again to France. 
. [ Exit. | 


SCENE I.—France.. An English Court of Guard. 
Enter FLUELLEN and GowER. 

Gow. Nay, that’s right; but why wear you your 
leek to-day ? Saint Davy’s day is past. | 

Flu. There is oceasions, and causes, why and where- 
fore, in all things : I will tell you, as my friend, captain 
Gower. The rascally, scald, heggarly, lowsy. pragging 
knave, Pistol, which you and. yourself, and all the wor ld, 
know to be no petter than a fellow, look you now, of 
no merits, he is come to me, and prings me pread ‘and 
salt yesterday, look you, and bid me eat my leek. It 
was in a place where I could not breed no contention 
with him; but I will be so pold as to wear it in my 
cap till I see him once again, and then I will tell him 
a little piece of my ‘desires. 

Gow. Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 


inf.e. ‘Sof: inf.e. 7 Piper, or leader of processions. 
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Enter Pisrou. 

Flu. ’T is no matter for his swellings, nor his turkey- 
cocks —Got pless you, ancient Pistol! you scurvy, 
lowsy knave, Got pless you! 

Pist. Ha! art thou bedlam? dost thou thirst, base 

Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parea’s fatal web ? 
Hence ! J am qualmish at thessmell of leek. 

Flu. 1 peseech you heartily, seurvy lowsy knave, at 
my desires, and my requests, and my petitions, to eat, 
look you, this leek ; ; because, look you, you do not love 
it, nor your affections, and your appetites, and your 
digestions, does not agree with it, I would desire you 
to eat it. 

Pist. Not for Cadwallader, and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you. [Strikes him.] Will 
you be so goot,.scald knave, as eat it? 

Pist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scald knaye, when Got’s 
will is. I will desire you to live in the mean time, 
and eat your victuals: come, there is sauce for it. 
[Striking him again.] You called me yesterday, moun- 
tain-squire, but I will make you to-day a squire of low 
degree? ial pray you, fall to: if you can mock a leek, 
you can eat a leek. 

Gow. Enough, captain: you have astonished him. 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part of my 
leek, or I will peat his pate four days.—Pite, I pray 
you ; it is goot for your green wound, and your ploody 
coxcomb. 

Pist. Must I bite? 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt, and out of 
question too, and ambiguities. 

Pist. By this leek, I will most horribly revenge. I 
eat, and eat I swear— 

Flu. Kat, I pray you. Will you have some more 
sauce to your leek? there is not enough leek to swear by. 

Pist. Quiet thy cudgel : thou dost see, I eat. 

Flu. Much goot do. you, scald knave, heartily. Nay, 
pray you, throw none away; the skin is goot for your 
proken coxcomb. When you take occasions to see leeks 
hereafter, I pray you, mock at’em; that is all. 

Pist. Good. 

Flu. Ay, leeks is goot—Hold you; there is a groat 
to heal your pate. 

Pist. Me a groat ! 

Flu. Yes; verily, and in truth, you shall take it, 
or I have another leek in my pocket, which you shall 
eat. 

Pist. I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Flu. If I owe you any thing I will pay you in eud- 
gels: you shall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of 
me but eudgels. God be wi’ you, and keep you, and 
heal your pate. | Exit. 

Pist. All hell shall stir for this. 

Gow. Go, go; you are a counterfeit cowardly knave. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, begun upon an 
honourable respect, and worn as a memorable trophy 


| of predeceased valour, and dare hot avouch in your 
| deeds any of your words? 
| and galling at this gentlemen twice or thrice. You 


Ihave seen you gleeking? 


| thought, because he could not speak English in the 


native garb, he could not therefore handle an English 
cudgel: you find it otherwise; and, henceforth, let a 


| Welsh correction teach you a good English condition. 


Fare ye well. [ Exit. 
Pist. Doth fortune play the lnnw ite with me now? 
News have J, that my Nell is dead i’ the spital 


1 This is the title of an old Nnglish romance. 
in f.e. 5 Plaited, interwoven. 


2 Scoffing, jesting. 


Of malady of France ; 
And there my rendezyots is quite cut off. 


|Old I do wax, and from my weary limbs 


Honour is eudgelled. Well, bawd [711 turn, 

And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand. 

To England will I steal, and there [ ’ll steai: 

And patches will I get unto these eudgell’d sears, 
And swear, I got them in the Gallia wars. | Exit. 


SCENE II.—Troyes in Cnn papne: An Apartment 
in the French Kine’s Palace. 


Enter, at one door, King Henry, Beprorn, GuosTeEr, 
Exeter, Warwick, WersTmoreLanp, and other 
Lords ; at another, the French Kine, Queen Isaznn, 
the Princess KatuHarinr, Lords, Ladies, §c., the 
Duke of Bureunpy, and his Train. 

K. Hen. Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met. 

Unto our brother France, and to our sister, 

Health and fair time of day :—joy and good wishes 

To our most fair and prineely cousin Katharine ;— 

And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 

By whom this great assembly 1s eontriv’d, 

We do salute you, duke of Burgundy ;— 

And, princes Frenc h, and peers, health to you all. 

Fr. King. Right joyous are we to behold your face, 

Most wor thy brother England; fairly met :— 

So are you, princes English, ev ery one. 

Q. Isa. So happy be the issue, brother England’, 

Of this good day, and of this gracicus meeting, 

As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 

Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 


Against the French, that met them in their bent, 


The fatal balls of murdering basilisks : 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hepe, 
Have lost their quality, and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. 
K. Hen. To cry amen to that thus we appear. 
Q. Isa. You English princes all, I do salute you. 
Bur. My duty to you both, on equal love, 
Great kings of France and England, that 1 have 
labour’d 
With all my wits, my pains, and strong endeavours, 
To bring your most imperial majesties ; 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 
Your mightiness on both parts'best can witness. 
Since, then, my office hath so far prevail’d, 
That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have eongreeted, let it not disgrace me, 
If I demand before this royal view, 
What rub, or what impediment, there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenty, and joyful births, 
Should not in this best garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, Jifi* up her lovely visage ! ? 
Alas! she hath from France too long béen chas’d, 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned dies: her hedges even-pleached’, 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disorder’d twigs: her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Do root upon, while that the coulter rusts, 
That should deracinate such savagery : 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cow slip, burne , and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems, 


3 This and the fifty-five following lines are notin quarto, 4 put: 
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But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility ; 

And as' our vineyards, fallows,"meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness ; 
Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country, 
But grow, like savagé8,—as soldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate on blood,— 

To swearing, and stern looks, diffus’d attire, 
And every thing that seems unnatural. 

Which to reduce into our former favour, 

You are assembled ; and my speech entreats, 
That I may know the let, why gentle peace 
Should not expel these inconveniencies, 

And bless us with her former qualities. 

K. Hen. If, duke of Burgundy, you would the peace, 
Whose want gives growth to th’ imperfections 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 
With full accord to all our just demands ; 

Whose tenours and particular effects 
You have, enschedul’d briefly, in your hands. 

Bur. The king hath heard them; to the which, as yet, | 
There is no answer made. 

K. Hen. Well then, the peace, 
Which you before so urg’d, les in his answer. 

Fr. King. I have but with a cursorary eye 
O’er-glane’d the articles: pleaseth your grace 
To appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-survey them, we will suddenly 
Pass, or accept?, af@d peremptory answer. 

K. Hen. Brother, we shall—Go, uncle Exeter,— 
And brother Clarence,—and you, brother Gloster,— 
Warwick, and Huntingdon,—go with the king ; 

And take with you free power, to ratify, 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 

Shall see advantage,® for our dignity, 

Any thing in, or out of, our demands, 

And we ’ll consign thereto—Will you, fair sister, 
Go with the princes, or stay here with us? 

Q. Isa. Our gracious brother, I will go with them. 
Haply a woman's voice may do some good, 

When articles, too nicely urg’d, be stood on. 

K. Hen. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us: 
She is our eapital demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Q: Isa. She hath good leave. 

[Exeunt all but King Henry, KaTHARINE, and | 
her Gentlewoman. 

K. Hen. Fair Katharine, and most fair ! 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 

Such as will enter at a lady’s ear, 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 

Kath. Your majesty shall mock at me; I cannot 
speak your England. 

K. Hen. O fair Katharine! if you will love me 
soundly with your French heart, I will be glad to hear | 
you confess it brokenly with your English tongue. Do} 
you like me, Kate ? 

Kath. Pardonnez moi, I cannot tell vat is—like me. 

K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate; and you are 
like an angel. 

Kath. Que dit-il? que je suis semblable a les anges ? 

Alice. Ouy, vraiment, sauf vostre grace, ainsi dat il. 

K. Hen. I said so, dear Katharine, and [ must not 
blush to affirm it. 

Kath. O bon Diew! les langues des hommes sont pleines 


de tromperies. 


Lall: in folio. 2 pass our accept: inf. e. 


K. Hen. What says she, fair one? that the tongues 
of men are full of deceits ? 

Alice. Ouy; dat de tongues of de mans is be full of 
deceits ; dat is de princess. 

K. Hen. The princess is the better English-woman. 
T’ faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy understanding : 
I am glad thou canst speak no better English ; for, if 
thou couldst, thou wouldst find me such a plain king, 
that thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy 
my crown. I know no ways to mince it in love, but 
directly to say—I love you: then, if you urge me far- 
ther than to say—Do you in faith? I wear out my 
suit. Give me your answer ; i’ faith, do, and so clap 
hands and a bargain. How say you, lady? , 

Kath. Sauf vostre honneur, me understand well. 

K. Hen. Marry, if you would put me to verses, or to 
dance for your sake, Kate, why you undid me: for the 
one, I have neither words nor measure ; and for the 
other, I have no strength in measure, yet a reasonable 
measure in strength. If I could win a lady at leap- 
frog, or by vaulting into my saddle with my armour 
on my back, under the correction of bragging be it 
spoken, I should quickly leap into a wife: or if I 
might buffet for my love, or bound my horse for 
her favours, I could lay on like a butcher, and sit 
like a jack-an-apes, never off; but, before God, Kate, 
I cannot look greenly, nor gasp out my eloquence, 
nor I have no cunning in protestation ; only down- 
right oaths, which | never use till urged, nor never 
break for urgin® If thou canst love a fellow of 
this temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sun- 
burning, that never looks in his glass for love of 
any thing he sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. I 
speak to thee plain soldier: if thou canst love me for 
this, take me; if not, to say to thee that I shall die, 
is true; but for thy love, by the Lord, no; yet I 
love thee too. And while thou livest, dear Kate, take 
a fellow of plain and uncoined constancy, for he per- 
force must do thee right, because he hath not the gift 
to woo in other places; for these fellows of infinite 
tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours, 
they do always reason themselves out again. What! 
a speaker is but a prater; a rhyme is but a ballad. 
A good leg will fall, a straight back will stoop, a 
black beard will turn white, a curled pate will grow 
bald, a fair face will wither, a full eye will wax hol- 
low ; but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon ; 
or, rather, the sun, and not the moon, for it shines 
bright, and never changes, but keeps his course truly. 
If thou would have such a one, take me: and take me, 
take a soldier; take a soldier, take a king, and what 
sayest thou then to my love ? speak, my fair, and fairly, 
I pray thee. 

Kath. Is it possible dat I should love de enemy of 
France ? 

K. Hen. No; it is not possible you should love the 


| enemy of France, Kate; but, in loving me, you should 


love the friend of France, for I love France so well, 
that I will not part with a village of it ; I will have it 
all mine: and, Kate, when France is mine and I am 
yours, then yours is France, and you are mine. 

Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat. 

K. Hen. No, Kate? I will tell thee in French, 
which I am sure will hang upon my tongue like a new- 
married wife about her husband’s neck, hardly to he 
shook off.—Quand jai la possession de France, et quandl 
vous avez la possession de moi, (let me see, what then? 
Saint Dennis be my speed !)—done vostre est France, et 
vous étes mienne. It is as easy for me, Kate, to con- 


3 advantageable: in f. e. 
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quer the kingdom, as to speak so much more French. 
I shall never move thee in French, unless it be to laugh 
at me. 

Kath. Sauf vostre honneur, le Frangois que vous par- 
lez, est meilleur que ? Anglois leguel je parle. 

K. Hen. No, ’faith, ist not, Kate; but thy speaking 
of my tongue, and I thine, most truly falsely, must needs 
be granted to be much at one. But, Kate, dost thou 
understand thus much English? Canst thou love me? 

Kath. I cannot tell. 

K. Hen. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate? 
I’ll ask them. Come, I know thou lovest me: and at 
night when you come into your closet, youll question 
this gentlewoman about me; and I know, Kate, you 
will, to her, dispraise those parts in me, that you love 
with your heart: but, good Kate, mock me mercifully, 
the rather, gentle princess, because I love thee cruelly. 
If ever thou be ’st mine, Kate, (as I have a saving faith 
within me tells me thou shalt) I get thee with scam- 
bling, and thou must therefore needs prove a good | 
soldier-breeder. Shall not thou and I, between Saint 
Dennis and Saint George, compound a boy, half French, 
half English, that shall go to Constantinople, and take 
the Turk by the beard? shall we not? what sayest | 
thou, my fair flower-de-luce ? 

Kath. I do not know dat. 

K. Hen. No; ’t is hereafter to know, but now to pro- 
mise: do but now promise, Kate, you will endeavour | 
for your French part of such a boy, and for my English | 
moiety take the word of a king and a®bachelor. How 
answer you, la plus belle Katharine du monde, mon trés 
chére et divine déesse ? 

Kath. Your majesté have fausse French enough to 
deceive de most sage damoiselle dat is en France. 

K. Hen. Now, fie upon my false French! By mine | 
honour, in true English, I love thee, Kate: by which 
honour I dare not swear, thou lovest me: yet my blood 
begins to flatter me that thou dost, notwithstanding the | 


batsant la main @une vostre indigne serviteure : excusez 

mot, je vous supplie,mon trés puissant seigneur. 

K. Hen. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames, et damoiselles, pour estre batstes 
devant leur noces il n’est pas la coutume de France. 
K. Hen. Madam, my interpreter, what says she? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of 
France,—I cannot tell what is, baiser, in English. 

K. Hen. To kiss. 

Alice. Your majesty entend bettre que moi. 

K. Hen. It is not a fashion for the maids in France 
to kiss before they are married, would she say ? 

Alice. Owy, vraiment. 

K. Hen. O, Kate! nice customs eurtesy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within 
the weak list of a country’s fashion : we are the makers 
of manners, Kate; and the liberty that follows our 
places stops the mouths of all find-faults, as I will do 
yours, for upholding the nice fashion of your country 
in denying me a kiss: therefore, patiently, and yielding. 
[Kissing her.] You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate : 
there is more eloquence in a sugar touch of them, than 
in the tongues of the French council: and they should 
sooner persuade Harry of England, than a general pe- 
tition of monarchs. Here comes your father. 

Enter the French Kine and Quexrn, Bureunpy, Brp- 
FORD, GLosTeR, Exerer, WesTMORELAND, and other 
French and English Lords. 

Bur. God save your majesty. My royal cousin, 
Teach you our princess English ? 

K. Hen. I would have her learn, my fair cousin, how 
perfectly I love her; and that is go@ English. 

Bur. Is she not apt ? 

K. Hen. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition 
is not smooth; so that, having neither the voice nor 


,the heart of flattery about me, I cannot so conjure up 


the spirit of love in her, that he will appear in his true 
likeness. 


poor and untempting' effect of my visage. Now be- 
shrew my father’s ambition! he was thinking of eivil | 


Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if I answer 
you for that. If you would conjure in her you must 


wars when he got me: therefore was I created with a| make a circle; if conjure up love in her in his true 
. * . | . - 

stubborn outside, with an aspect of iron, that, when I likeness, he must appear naked, and blind. Can you 

come to woo ladies, I fright them. But, in faith, Kate, | blame her, then, being a maid yet rosed over with the 


the elder I wax, the better I shall appear: my comfort 
is, that old age, that ill layer-up of beauty, can do no. 
more spoil upon my face: thou hast me, if thou hast. 
me, at the worst; and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear 
me, better and better. And therefore tell me, most 
fair Katharine, will you have me? Put off your maiden 
blushes ; avouch the thoughts of your heart with the 
looks of an empress ; take me by the hand, and say— 
Harry of England, I am thine: which word thou shalt 
no sooner bless mine ear withal, but I will tell thee | 
aloud—England is thine, Ireland is thine, France. is 
thine, and Henry Plantagenet is thine ; who, though I 
speak it before his face, if he be not fellow with the 
best king, thou shalt find the best king of good fellows. 
Come, your answer in broken music, for thy voice -is 
music, and thy English broken ; therefore, queen of all, | 
Katharine, break thy mind to me in broken English: 
wilt thou have me ? 

Kath. Dat is, as it shall please de rot mon pére. 

K. Hen. Nay, it will please him well, Kate: it shall 


virgin crimson of modesty, if she deny the appearance 
of a naked blind boy in her naked seeing self? It were, 
my lord, a hard condition for a maid to. consign to. 

K. Hen. Yet they do wink, and yield; as love is 
blind and enforces. 

Bur. They are then excused, my lord, when they 
see not what they do. 

K. Hen. Then, good my lord, teach your cousin to 
consent winking. 

Bur. 1 will wink on her to consent, my lord, if you 
will teach her to know my meaning: for maids, well 
summered and warm kept, are like flies at Bartholo- 
mew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes; and then 
they will endure handling, which before would not 
abide looking on. 

K. Hen. This moral ties me over to time, and a hot 
summer ; and so I shall catch the fly, your cousin, in 
/the latter end, and she must be blind too. 

Bur. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 
|. K. Hen. It is so: and you may, some of you, thank 


please him, Kate. 
Kath. Den it shall also content me. 
* K. Hen. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I call you 
my queen. 
Kath. Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez! Ma foi, 
je ne veux point que vous abbaissez vostre grandeur, en 


luntempering: inf.e. 4 never: inf. e. 


love for my blindness, who cannot see many a fair 
|French city, for one fair French maid that stands in 
my way. 

| Fr. King. Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively : 
the cities turned into a maid, for they are all girdled 
| with maiden walls, that war hath not? entered. 
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K. Hen. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

Fr. King. So please you. ; 

K. Hen. I am content, so the maiden cities you 
talk of, may wait on her; so the maid, that stood in 
the way of my wish, shall show me the way to my will. 

Fr. King. We have consented to all terms of reason. 

K. Hen. Is’t so, my lords of England ? 

West. The king hath granted every article : 

His davghter, first; and then in sequel, all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

Exe. Only, he hath not yet subscribed this :— 
Where your majesty demands,—that the king of France, 
having any occasion to write for matter of grant, shall 
name your highness in this form, and with this addition, 
in French,—Notre trés cher fils Henry rou 2 Angleterre, 
heretier de France ; and thus in Latin,—Preclarissimus 
filius' noster Henricus, rex Anglia, et heres Francie. 

Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, so denied, 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 

K. Hen. 1 pray you, then, in love and dear alliance 
Let that one article rank with the rest; 

And, thereupon, give me your daughter. 
Fr. King. Take her, fair son; and from her blood 
raise up 
Issue to me, that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale, 
With envy of each other’s happiness, 
May cease their hatred ; and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding sword ’twixt England and fair France. 

All. Amen! : 

K. Hen. Now welcome, Kate:—and bear me wit- 

ness all, 


That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. [Flourish. 
Q. Isa. God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one! 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there ’twixt your kingdoms such a spousal, | 
That never may ill office, or fell jealousy, 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage, 
Thrust in between the paction of these kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league ; 
That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Receive each other !—God speak this Amen! 
All. Amen! 
K. Hen. Prepare we for our marriage :—on which day, 
My lord of Burgundy, we’ll take your oath, 
And all the peers’ for surety of our leagues. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me; 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be ! 
[Sennet. Exeunt 
Enter Cuorus, as Epilogue. 
Thus far, with rough and all unable pen, 
Our bending author hath pursu’d the story ; 
In little room confining mighty men, 
Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Small time, but in that small most greatly liv’d 
This star of England. Fortune made his sword, 
By which the world’s best garden he achiev’d, 
And of it left his son imperial lord. 
Henry the sixth, in infant bands crown’d king 
Of France and England, did this king succeed ; 
Whose state so many had the managing, 
That they lost France, and made his England bleed ; 
Which oft our stage hath shown, and for their sake, 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take. [ Exit. 


1 This mistake in translation, is copied from Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
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SCENE JI.—Westminster Abbey. 
Dead March. The Corpse of King Henry the Fifth 
is discovered, lying im state; attended on by the 
Dukes of Beprorp, Guoster, and Exrter: the 
Earl of Warwick, the Bishop of. Winchester, 
Heralds, &c. 
Bed. Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to 
night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your erystal tresses in the sky, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry’s death ! 
Henry fffe fifth, too famous to live long! 
England ne’er lost a king of so much worth. 
Glo. England ne’er had a king until his time. 
Virtue he had deserving to command : 
His brandish’d sword did blind men with his beams ; 
His arms spread wider than a dragon’s wings; 
His sparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their faces. 
What should I say? his deeds exceed all speech : 
He ne’er lift up his hand, but conquered. 
Exe. We mourn in black: why mourn we not in blood ? 
Henry is dead, and never shall revive. 
Upon a wooden coflin we attend ; 


We with our stately presence glorify, 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
What! shall we curse the planets of mishap, 
That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow ? 

Or shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurors and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, 


| By magic verses have contriv’d his end ? 


Win. He was a king, bless’d of the King of kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his sight. 

The battles of the Lord of hosts he fought: 
The church’s prayers made him so prosperous. 
Glo. The church! where is it? Had not church- 
men pray’d, 
His thread of life had not so soon decay’d : 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe. 

Win. Gloster, whate’er we like, thou art protector, 
And lookest to command the prince, and realm. 

Thy wife is proud; she holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God, or religious churchmen may. 

Glo. Name not religion, for thou lov’st the flesh ; 
And ne’er throughout the year to church thou go’st, 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. 

Bed. Cease, cease these jars, and rest your minds in 

peace. 
Let’s to the altar :—Heralds, wait on us.— 


And death’s dishonourable victory 


Instead of gold, we ’ll offer up our arms. 
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Since arms avail not, now that Henry’s dead. 
Posterity, await for wretched years, 
When at ‘their mothers’ moist eyes babes shall suck, 
Our isle be made a nourish! of salt tears, 
And none but women left to wail the dead. — 
Henry the fifth! thy ghost I invoeate ; 
Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils! 
Combat with adverse planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious star thy soul will make, 
Than Julius Cesar, or bright Cassiope.? 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. My honourable lords, health to you all. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loss, of slaughter, and discomfiture 
Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans, 
Paris, Guysors, Poictiers, are all quite lost. 

Bed. What say’st thou, man, before dead Henry’s 

corse ? 
Speak softly, or the loss of those great towns 
Will make him burst his lead, and rise from death. 
Glo. Is Paris lost? is Rouen yielded up ? 
If Henry were recall’d to life again, 
These news would cause him once more yield the 
ghost. 

Exe. How were they lost ? what treachery was used ? 

Mess. No treachery; but want of men and money. 
Among the soldiers this is muttered,— 

That her e you maintain several factions : 

And whilst a field should be despatch’d and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals. 

One would have lingering wars with little cost ; 
Another would fly swift, “but wanteth wings; 

A third man thinks, without expense at all, 

By guileful fair w ords peace may, be obtain’ d. 
Awake, awake, English nobility ! 

Let not sloth dim yout honours new-begot: 
Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 
Of England’s coat one-half is cut away. 

Exe. Were our tears wanting to this funeral, 
These tidings would call forth her flowing tides. 

Bed. Me they concern; regent I am of France.— 
Give me my steeled coat! I/II fight for France.— 
Away with these disgraceful wailing robes ! 

Wounds will I lend the French instead of eyes, 
To weep their intermissive miseries. 
Enter another Messenger. 
2 Mess. Lords, view these letters, full of bad mis- 
chanee. 
France is revolted from the English quite, 
Except some petty towns of no import: 
The Dauphin, Charles, is crowned king in Rheims ; 
The bastard of Orleans with him is join’d; 
Reignier, duke of Anjou, doth take his part; 
The duke of Alengon flieth to his side. 

Exe. The Dauphin crowned king! all fly to him! 
O! whither shall we fly from this reproach ? 

Glo. We will not fly, but to our enemies’ throats.— 
Bedford, if thou be slack, Il] fight it out. 

Bed. Gloster, why doubt’st thou of my forwardness ? 
An army have I muster’d in my thoughts, 

Wherewith already France is over-run. 
Enter a third Messenger. 
3 Mess. My gracious lords, to add. to your laments, 
Wherowith you now bedew king Henry’s hearse, 
I must inform you of a dismal fight, 
Betwixt the stout lord Talbot and the French. 

Win. What! wherein Talbot overcame ? is ’t so ? 

3 Mess. O! no; wherein lord Talbot was o’erthrown: 
The circumstance [ll tell you more at large. 


1 Pope reads: marish, marsh. 2This word is not in f. e. 


3 vaward : 


The tenth of August last, this dreadful lord, 
Retiring from the siege of Orleans, 

Having full scarce six thousand in his troop, 

By three- and-twenty thousand of the French 

Was round encompassed and set upon, 

No leisure had he to enrank his men; 

He wanted pikes to set before his ar chers ; 

Instead whereof, sharp stakes, pluck’d out of hedges 
They pitched in the ground confusedly, ‘ 
To keep the horsemen off from breaking in, 

More than three hours the fight continued ; 

Where valiant Talbot, above human #1 ought, 
Enacted wonders with his sword and lance. 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst stand him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. 
The French exclaim’d, the de sil Was in arms; 
All the whole army st tood agaz’d on him. 

His soldiers, spying his undaunted s spirit, 

A Talbot! A Talbot! cried out amain, 

And rush’d into the bowels of the bat ile. 

Here had the conquest fully been seal’d up, 

If sir John Fastolfe had not play’d the coward : 

He being in the rearward® plae’d behind 

With purpose to relieve and follow them, 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 
Hence grew the general wreck and massacre : 
Enclosed were they with their enemies. 

A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin’s grace, 
Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back; 

Whom all France, with their chief assembled strength, 
Durst not oe esume to look once in the face. 

Bed. Is Talbot slain? then, I will slay myself, 
For living idly here in pomp and ease, 

Whilst such a worthy leader , wanting aid, 
Unto his dastard foe-men is betray’ d. 

3 Mess. O, no! he lives; but is took prisoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungerford : 
Most of the rest slaughter’d, or took, likewise. 

Bed. His ransom, there e is none but I shall pay. 
Ill hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne ; 


| His crown shall be the ransom of my friend: 


Four of their lords I’1l change for one of ours.— 
Farewell, my masters; to my task will I. 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make, 

To keep our great Saint George’s feast withal : 
Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take, 


| Whose bloody deeds shall cause* all Eur ope quake. 


3 Mess. So you had need ; for Orleans is besieg’d. 
The English army is grown weak and faint ; 
The earl of Salisbury. craveth supply, 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, 
Since they, so few, watch such a multitude. 
Exe. Ren nember, lords, your oaths to Henry sworn, 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 
Bed. I do remember it; and here take my leave, 
To go about my preparation. [ Exit. 
Glo. I’ll to the Tower, with all the haste I can, 
To view th’ artillery and munition ; 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. [ Exit. 
Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain’d his special governor ; 
And for his safety there Ill best devise. [ Exit. 
Win, Each hath his place and function to attend: 
I am left out; for me nothing remains. 
But long I will not be Jack-out-of-office ; 
The king from Eltham I intend to steal,® 


And sit at chiefest stern of public weal. [ Exit 


inf.e. *make: inf.e. 5send: inf.e. 
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= Sneak. shall I call her in? Believe my words 
SCENE Il —=Franee. Before Orleans. For they are certain and unfallible. : 
| “Flourish. Enter Cuarres, with his Forces ; ALENGON, Char. Go. call her in. [Exit Basturd.] But first, to 
REIGNIER, and others. try her skill, 
| Char. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens, Reignier, stand thou as Dauphin in my place: 
| So in the earth, to this day-is not known." | Question her proudly, let thy looks be stern. 
| Late did he shine upon the English side ; By this means shall we sound what skill she hath. 
| Now we are victors, upon us he smiles. [ Retires. 
What towns of any moment but we have? Enter La Pucetin, Bastard of Orleans, and others. 
At pleasure here we lie near Orleans ; Reig. Fair maid, is’t thou wilt do these wond’rous 
| The whiles,* the famish’d English, like pale ghosts, feats ? 
| Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. Puc. Reignier, is’t thou that ihinkest to beguile me? 
| Alen. They want their porridge, and their fat pull- | Where is the Dauphin ?—Come, come from behind ; 
| beeves : I know thee well, though never seen before. 

i Either they must be dieted like mules, Be not amaz’d, there ’s nothing hid from me: 

i And have their provender tied to their mouths, In private will I talk with thee apart.— 

i Or piteous they will look like drowned mice. Stand back, my lords, and give us leave awhile. 

? | Reig. Let’s raise the siege. Why live we idly here? Reig. She takes upon her bravely at first dash. 

i | Talbot is taken whom we wont to fear: | They retire.® 
| Remaineth none but mad-brain’d Salisbury, Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd’s daughter. 
| And he may well in fretting spend his gall ; My wit untrain’d in any kind of art. 
| Nor men, nor money, hath he to make war. Heaven and our gracious Lady’ hath it pleas’d 
| Char. Sound, sound alarum ! we will rush on them. | To shine on my contemptible estate : 
| Now, for the honour of the forborne® French ! Lo! whilst I waited on my tender lambs, 
| Him I forgive my death that killeth me. And to sun’s parching heat display’d my cheeks, 
| When he sees me go back one foot, or flee.* [FE xeunt.|God’s mother deigned to appear to me ; 

Alarums ; Excursions ; afterwards a Retreat. | And, in a vision full of majesty, 


Re-enter CHARLES, ALENCON, REIGNIER, and others. | Will’d me to leave my base vocation, 
| _ Char. Whe ever saw the like ? what men have I !—j And free my country from calamity. 
| Dogs! cowards! dastards !—I would ne’er have fled, | Her aid she promis’d, and assured success : 


| But that they left me ’midst my enemies. In complete glory she reveal’d herself ; 
| Reig. Salisbury is a desperate homicide ; And, whereas I was black and swart before, 
He fighteth as one weary of his life: With those clear rays which sheinfus’d en me, 
The other lords, like lions wanting food, That beauty am I bless’d with, which you see. 
Do rush upon us as their hungry prey. Ask me what question thou canst possible, 
| Alen. Froissart, a countryman of ours, records, And [I will answer unpremeditatéd : 
| England all Olivers and Rowlands bred, My courage try by combat, if thou dar’st, 
| During the time Edward the third did reign. | And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. 
| More truly now may this be verified ; |Resolve on this; thou shalt be fortunate, 
For none but Samsons, and Goliasses, If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 
| It sendeth forth to skirmish. One to ten ! Char. Thou hast astonish’d me with thy high terms 
| Lean raw-bon’d rascals | who would e’er suppose Only this proof I7ll of thy valour make : 
| They had such courage and audacity ? In single combat thou shalt buckle with me, 
| Char. Let’s leave this town ; for they are hair-brain’d | And if thou vanquishest, thy words are true ; 
slaves, Or,® I renounce all confidence in you.’ 
| And hunger will enforce them be more eager: Puc. I am prepar’d. Here is my keen-edg’d sword, 
Of old I know them; rather with their teeth | Deck’d with five flower-de-luces on each side ; 
| The walls they “Il tear down, than forsake the siege. | The whichat Touraine, in Saint Katharine’s churchyard, 
Reig. I think, by some odd gimmals® or device, Oui of a great deal of old iron I chose forth. 
| Their arms are set like clocks still to strike on 5 Char. Then, come o’ God’s name: I fear no woman. 
| Else ne’er could they hold out so, as they do. Puc. And, while I live, 1’ll ne’er fly from no man. 
| By my consent, we ‘ll e’en let them alone. [They fight. 
| Alen. Be it so. Char. Stay, stay thy hands! thou art an Amazon, 
Enter the Bastard of Orleans. And fightest with the sword of Deborah. 
Bast. Where’s the prince Dauphin? I have news Puc. Christ’s mother helps me, else I were too weak, 
for him. Char. Whoe’er helps thee, ’tis thow that must help me. 
Char. Bastard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. Impatiently I burn with thy desire ; 
Bast. Methinks your looks are sad, your cheer My heart and hands thou hast at once subdued. 
appall’d: Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so, 
| Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? Let me thy servant, and not sovereign, be: 
Be not dismay’d, for succour is at hand: ‘T is the French Dauphin sueth thus to thee. 
| A holy maid hither with me I bring, Puc. I must not yield to any rites of love, 
Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven, For my profession ’s sacred from above : 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege, When [ have chased all thy foes-from hence, 
And drive the English forth the botnds of France. | Then will I think upon a recompense. 
The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, Char. Mean time look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 
Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome ; Reig. My lord, methinks, is very long in talk. 
What ’s past and what’s to come, she can desery. [They talk apart.’ 


| 
| 1 This circumstance is mentioned in other writers of the time. 2otherwhiles: in f.e. forlorn; inf.e. *fly: in f.e. % Machines. 
| T : °. . * . . . . . 

6Notin fe. 7our Lady gracious: inf.e. © otherwise: in fe, %in you: notinf.e, 1°Notin fie. 
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Alen. Doubtless he shrives this woman to her wails 
Else ne’er could he so long protract his speech. 
Reig. Shall we disturb him, since he keeps no mean? 
Alen. He may mean more than we poor men do know: 
These women are, shrewd tempters with their tongues. 
Reig. My, lord, where are you ? what devise you on? 
[To him.* 
Shall we give over Orleans, or no? 
Puc. Why, no, I say: distrustful reereants ! 
Fight till th e last gasp; I will be your guard. 
Char. What she says, I ll confirm: we ’1l fight it out. 
s / 
Puc. Assign’d am I to be the English scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly I Il raise: 
Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days, 
Since [ have entered into these wars. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to ‘nought. 
With Henfy’s death the English circle ends ; 
Dispersed are the glories it ineluded. 
Now am I like that proud insulting ship, 
Which Cesar and his fortunes bare at once. 
Char. Was Mahomet inspired with a dove ? 
Thou with an eagle art inspired, then. 
Helen, the mother of great Constantine, 
Ner yet St. Philip’s daughters were like thee. 
Bright star of Venus fall’n down on the earth, 
How may I reverent worship thee enough ? 
Alen. Leave off delays, and let us raise the siege. 
Reig. Woman, do what thou canst to save our honours. 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz’d. 
Char. Presently we’ll try.—Come, let ’s away about it: 
No prophet will I trust, if she prove false. [Emeunt. 


SCENE Ii].—London. Tower Hill. 
Enter at the Gates, the Duke of Guoster, with his 
Serving-men. 
Glo. I am come to survey the Tower this day: 


Sinee Henry’s death, I fear, there is conveyance. a 
Where be these war ders, that they wait not here ? 
Open the gates! ’T is Gloster that now ealls. 
[Servants knock. 
1 Ward [Within.] Who’s there, that knocks so im- 
periously ? 
1 Serv. It is the noble duke of Gloster. 
2 Ward. [Within.] Whoe’er he be, you may not be 
oe in. 
Villains, answer you so the lord protector ? 
1 1} hand. [Within.] The Lord protect him! so we 
answer him: 
We do no otherwise than we are will’d. 
Glo. Who will’d you so? or whose will stands but 
mine ? e 
’s none protector of the realm but [.— 
Break up the Ill be your ,warrantize. 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ? 
Guoster’s Men rush at the Tower Gates. Enter, 
cates, WoopviLLp, the Lieutenant. 
Wood. [W “ithin.] What noise is this? what traitors 
have we here ? 
Glo. Lieutenant, is it you whose voice I hear? 
Open the gates! here ’s Gloster that would enter. 
Wood. [Within.] Have patience, noble duke ; I may 
not open ; 
The cardinal of Winchester forbids: 
From him I have express commandment, 
That thou, nor none of thine, shall be let in. 


1 Not in f. e. 


gates, 


to the} 


2 Fraud. theft. 


Damascus was fhe place where Cain killed Abel. 
s, malady to which rea uenters of the stews are liable. 


3 This, according to Stow, was the dress of a bishop’s 
wark were under the duperigiion of the Bishop of Winchester, whose palace s stood near by. 
7 This was the usual livery of servants. 


Glo. Faint-hearted Woodville, prizest him ’fore me? 
Arrogant Winchester, that haughty prelate, 
Whom Henry, our late sovereign. ne’er could brook ? 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or Ill shut thee out shortly. 

1 Serv. “Op en the gates unto the lord ie pa 5 
We ’ll burst them open, if you come not quick sti 
Enter Wincuester, and Servants in tawney coats. 


Win. How now, ambitious Humphrey ! what means 
this. 

Glo. Pill’d* priest, dost thou command me be shut out ? 

Win. 1 do, thou most usurping proditor, 


And Heh te protector, of the king or realm. 

Glo. St iand back, thou manifest conspirator, 

Thou that ec ont Ly ‘dst to murder our dead lord,; 

Thou that giv’st whores indulgences to sin,® 

Ill canvass thee in thy broad cardinal’s hat, 

If thou posed in this thy insolence. 

Win. Nay, stand thou back ; I will not budge a foot : 

This be Demace us,® be thou eursed Cain, 

To slay thy brot her Abel, if thou wilt. 

Glo. I will not slay thee, but I 711 drive thee back. 

Thy searlet robes, as a child’s bearing-cloth 

Ill use to carry mae out of this place. 

Win. Do what thou dar’st ; I’ ‘IL beard thee to by face 
Glo. What! am I dar’d, and bearded to 1 
Draw, men, for all this is a privileg’d aces 
Blue coats’ to tawney coats. Priest; beware your beard ! 
[Grosrer and his Men attack the Bashop. 

I mean to tug it, and to cuff you soundly. 

Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal’s hat, 

In spite of pope or dignities of church 

Here by the cheeks Ill drag thee wp and down. 

Win. Gloster, thou It answer this before the pope. 
Glo. Winchester goose !* I ery—a rope! a rope! 

Now beat them ss ok why do you let 

Thee Ill chase hence, thou wolf in sheep’s array.— 

Out, tawney coats !—out, scarlet hypocrite ! 

Here Guostrrr’s Men beat out the Cardinal's Men, and 
enter, in the hurly-burly, the Mayor of London and 
his Officers 
May. Fie, aie ! that you, being ar ae me magistrates, 

Thus contumeliously sho ald break the peace ! 

Glo: Peace, mayor ! thou knowest a of my wrongs. 

Here ’s Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 

Hath here distrain’d the Tower to his use. 

Win. Here’s Gloster too, a foe to citizens ; 

One that still motions war, and never peace, 

O’ercharging your free purses with large fines ; 

That seeks to overthrow religion, 

3ecause he is protector of the realm ; 

And would have armour, here, out of the Tower, 

To crown himself king, and suppress the BEng 
Glo. I will not answer thee with vane s, but blows. 

[Here they sker mish age We 
May. Nought rests for me, in this tumultuous strife, 

But to make open proclam: ation.— 

Come, officer: as loud as thou canst cry. 

Off. All manner of men, assembled here in arms this day, 
against God's peace, and the king’s, we charge and 
command you, in his highness’ name, to repair to your 
several dwelling-places ; and not to wear handle, or 
use, any sword, weapon, or dagger, henceforw ard, 
upon pain of ¢ a 


Glo. Cardinal, I’ be no breaker of the law ; 
S 7 
But we shall meet, and break our minds at large. 
Win. Gloster, we ll meet to thy dear cost be sure: 
sattendants. 4 Shorn. 5 The stews in South- 


6 It was the old popular belief, that the site of 
8 A title applied to those who had contracted 
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Thy heart-blood I will have for this day’s work. 
May. I’ call for clubs? if you will not away.— 

This cardinal ’s more haughty than the devil. 
Glo. Mayor, farewell : 

may’st. 

Win. Abominable Gloster ! guard thy head: 

¥or I intend to have it off ere long. [ Ezeunt. 
May. See the coast clear’d, and then we will depart.— 

Good God! that? nobles should such stomachs bear ! 

T myself fight not once in forty year. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Franece. Before Orleans. 
Enter on the Walls, the Master-Gunner and his Sor. 
M. Gun. Sirrah, thou know’st how Orleans is besieg’d, 

And how the English have the suburbs won. 

Son. Father, I know ; and oft have shot at them, 

Howe’er unfortunate I miss’d my aim. 

M. Gun. But now thou shalt not. Be thou rul’d by me: 

Chief master-gunner am I of this town ; 

Something I must do to proeure me grace. 

The prince’s espials have informed me, 

How the English, in the suburbs close entrench’d, 

Wont? through a ‘secret erate of iron, bars 

In yonder tower, to overpeer the eity ; 

And thence discover, how, with most advantage, 

They may vex us with shot, or with assault. 

To intercept this Inconvenience, 

A piece of ordnance ’gainst it I ‘have plae’d ; 

And fully even these three days have I wateh’d, 

If I could see them. Now, boy, do thou watch, 

For I can stay no longer on my post. 

If thou spy’st any, run and bring me word, 

And thou shalt find me at the governoy’s. | Exit. 
Son. Father, 1 warrant you; take you no care: 

Ill never trouble you, if I may spy them. 

Enter, im an upper Chamber of a Tower, the Lords| 
Sarispury and Tatsot; Sir WiLit1aM GLANSDALE, | 
Sir Tuomas Garerave, and egcaes 
Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy! again return’d ? 

BOX wert thou handled, being prisoner, 

Or by what means got’ st thou to be releas’ d, 

Discourse, I pr’y 'ythee, on this turret’s top. 

Tal. The duke of Bedford had a prisoner, 

Called the brave lord of Ponton de Santrailes ; 

For him I was exchang’d and ransomed. 

But with a baser man of arms by far, 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter’d me: 

Which I, disdaining, seorn’d ; and craved death, 

Rather than I would be so vile* esteem’d: 

In fine, redeem’d I was as I desir’d. 

But, O! the treacherous Fastolfe wounds my heart: 

Whom with my bare fists I would execute, 

If I now had him brought into my power. 

Sal. Yet tell’st thou not, how thou wert entertain’d. 
Tal. With scoffs, and scorns, and contumelious taunts. 

In open market-place produc’d they me, 

To be a public spectacle to all: 

Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 

Gee seare-crow that affrights our children $0. 

Then broke I from the officers that led me, 

And with my nails dige’d stones out of the ground, 

To hurl at the beholders of my shame. 

My grisly countenance made others fly ; 

None durst come near for fear of sudden death. 

In iron walls they deem’d me not secure 

So great fear of 2 name ’mongst them was spread, 

That they suppos ’d I could rend bars of steel, 

And spurn in pieces posts of adamant. 

Wherefore a guard of chosen shot I had 


That walk’d about me every minute-while, 
And if I did but stir out of my bed, 


|Ready they were to shoot me to the heart. 
thou dost but what thou) 


Sal. I grieve to hear what tornients you endur’d, 
But we will be reveng’d sufficiently: 
Now, it is supper-time in Orleans : 
Here, through this grate, | ean count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen how they fortify : 
Let us look in; the sight will nruch delight thee.— 


Sir Thomas Gargrave, and sir William Glansdale, 


Let me have your express opiniors, 
Where is best place to make our battery next. 

Gar. I think, at the north gate ; for there stand lords. 

Glan. And I, here, at the bulwark of the bridge. 

Tal. For aught I see, this city must be famish’d 
Or with light skirmishes enfeebied. [G tarcrave fall. 

[Shot from the Town. Sarispury and Sir Tuo. 

Sal. O Lord! have mercy on us, wretched sinners. 

Gar. O Lord ! have mercy on me, woeful man. 

Tal. What chance is this, that suddenly hath eross’d 
Speak Salisbury ; at Teast, if thou canst speak: [us ?— 
How far’st thou, mirror of all martial men ? 

One of thine eyes, and thy cheek’s side struck off!— 
Aceursed tower! accursed fatal hand, 
That hath contriy’d this woeful tragedy ! 
In thirteen battles Salisbury o’ercame ; 
Henry the fifth he first train’d to the wars ; 
Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck up, 
His sword did ne’er leave striking in the field — 
Yet liv’st thou, Salisbury ? though thy speech doth fail, 
One eye thou hast to look to heaven for grace : 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world.— 
Heaven, be thou gracious io none alive, 
If Salisbury want mercy at thy hands fy 
Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it.— 
Sir Thomas Gar arave , hast thou any life? 
Speak unto Talbot ; nay, look up to him. 
Salisbury, cheer ihy spirit with this comfort ; 
Thou shalt not die, whiles 
He beckons with his hand, and smiles on me, 
As who should say, ‘‘ When I am dead and gone, 
Remember to avenge me on the I'reneh.”’— 
Plantagenet, I will; and, Nero-like, 
Play on the lute, peholding the towns burn: 
Wretched shall France be only in my name. 

[An Alarum : it thunders and lightens 
What stir is this? What tumult’s in the heavens? 
Whence cometh this alarum, and the noise ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, my lord! the French have gather’d 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join’d, [head : 
A holy prophetess, new risen up, 

Is come with a great power to raise the siege. 
[SavisBURY lifts himself up and groans. 

Tal. Hear, hear, how dying Salisbury doth groan! 

It irks his heart he cannot be reyeng’d.— 

Frenchmen, Ill be a Salisbury to you, 

Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfish, 

Your hearts [ll stamp out with my horse’s heels, 

And make a quagmire of your mingled brains.— 

Convey me Salisbury into his tent, 

And then we ’Il try what dastard Frenchmen dare. 
[Exeunt, bearing out the bodies. 


SCENE V.—The Same. Before one of the Gates. 


Alarum. Skirmishings. TatBor pursues the Dauphin, 
and drives him ; t then enter JOAN LA Pucette, drwing 
Englishmen before her. Then enter Tanzor. 


‘al. Where is my strength, my valour, and my foree ? 


1 The usual city cry in times of tumult. 2 these: in folio. 3 went: in folio. + pil’d: in folio. 
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Our English troops retire, I cannot stay them ; 
A woman clad in armour chaseth them. 
Enter La Puceiie. 
Here, here she comes.—I ll have a bout with thee: 
Devil, or devil’s dam, Ill conjure thee : 
Blood wili I draw on "thee ; ; thou art a witch’, 
And straightway give thy soul to him thou sory st. 
Puc. Come, come ;’t is only I that must disgrace thee. 
[Thea y fight. 
Tal. Heavens, can you suffer hell so to prevail ? 
My breast I 711 burst with straining of my courage, 
And from my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 
But I will chastise this high-minded strumpet. 
Puc. Talbot, farewell; thy hour is not yet come: 
{ must go vietual Orleans forthwith. 
O’ertake me if thou canst; I scorn thy strength. 
Go, go, cheer up thy hunger®-starved men 5 
Help Salisbury to make his testament: 
This day 1s ours, as many more shall be. 
[PucELE enters the town, with Soldiers. 
Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel ;/ 
{ know not where I am, nor what I do. 
A witch by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she lists : 
So bees with smoke, ah doves with noisome stench, 
Are from their hives and houses driven away. 
They call’d us for our fierceness English dogs ; 
Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 
{4 short Alarum. 
Wark, countrymen! either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England’s coat ; 
Renounce your soil, give sheep in lions’ stead : 
Sheep run not half so treacherous? from the wolf, 
Jr horse, or oxen, from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-subdued slaves. 
[Alarum. Another skirmish. 
ft will not be.—Retire into your trenches: 
You all consented unio Salisbury’s death, 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge.— 


| When they shall hear how we have play’d the 


Pucelle is enter’d into Orleans 


ABT | 
| 


In spite of us, or aught that we could do. 

QO! would I were to - “gle Salisbury. 

The shame hereof will make me hide my head. 
[Alarum. Retreat. rau Tarzor and his Forces 


SCENE VI.—The Same. 


Enter, on the Walls, PUCELLE, Ag ARLES, 
ReIGNIER, ALENGON, and Soldier 


Flourish. 


Puc. Advance our waving colours on ne walls] 
tescu’d is Orleans from the English wolves* ; 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform’d her word. 
Char. Divinest creature, bright Astrea’s daughter, 
How shall I honour thee for this success ? 
Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloom’d, and fruitful were the next.— 
Fiance, triumph in thy glorious prophetess !— 
Recover’d is the town of Orleans : 
More blessed hap did ne’er befall our state, 
Reig. Why ring not out the bells aloud throughout 
“the town? 
Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires 
And feast and Ba ee in the open strects, 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 
Alen. All France aii be replete with mirth and joy, | 
emen. — | 
Char. ’T is Joan, not we, by whom the day is won, | 
For which I will divide my crown with her 
And all the priests and friars in my realm | 
Shall in procession sing her endless praise. 
A stateler pyramis to her I’li rear, 
Than Rhodope’s, or Memphis’, ever was: 
In memory of her, when she is dead, 
Her ashes, in an urn more precious 


Than the rich- jewel’d coffer of Darius, 
Transported shall be at high festivals 
Before the kings sail queens of France. 


No longer on Saint Dennis will we cry, 
But Joan la Pucelle shall be France’s 
Come in; and let us ae royally, 


After this golden day of victory. | Flour ish, Exeunt. | 


saint. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. 
Enter tothe Gates, a French Sergeant, and Two Sentinels. 


Serg. Sirs, iake your places, and be vigilant. 
If any noise, or soldier, you perceive, 
Near to the walls, by some apparent sign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 
[Exit Sergeant. 
1 Sent. Sergeant, youshall. Thus are poor servitors 
(When others sleep upon their quiet beds) 

Constrain’d to watch in darkness, rain, and cold. 
Enter Tacsot, Beprorp, Bureunpy, and Forces, with 
scaling Ladders ; ther Drums beating a dead march. 

Tal. Lord regent, and redoubted Burgundy, 
By whose a} pproach the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us, 
This happy night the Frenchmen are secure, 
Having all day carous’d and banqueted. 
Embrace we, then, this opportunity, 
As fitting best to quittance their deceit, 
Contriv’d by art, and baleful sorcery. 
Bed. Coward of France !—how much he wrongs his 


fame, 


2 It was an éld popular belief, that if a witch lost blond, her power 
is from the second folio. 
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Despairing of his own arm’s fortitude, 

To join with witches, and the help af hell. 
Bur. Traitors have never other eompany- 

But what’s that, Pucelle, whom they term so pure? | 
Tal. A maid, they say. | 
Bed. A maid, and be so martial? | 
Bur. Pray God, she prove not masculine ere long; | 

{f underneath the 'stand ard of the French, 

She carry armour, as she hath begun. | 
Tal, Well, let them practice and converse with spirits; | 

God is our fortress, in whose conquering name | 

Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. | 
Bed. Ascend, brave Talbot; we will follow thee. | 
Tal. Not all together: better far, I guess, | 

That we do make our entrance several way 8, 

That if it chance the one of us do fail, 

The other yet may rise against their foree. 
Bed. Agreed. 171] to yon corner. 


Bur. And I to this. 
Tal. And here will Talbot mount, or make his 
erave.— 
Now, Salisbury, for thee, and for the right 


| 
| 
Of English Henry, shall this night appear | 
| 


wasended. ®hungry: inf.e. 3 Pope reads: timorous. 4 wolvas 
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PART OF ACT I. | 
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There have at least five Frenchmen died to-night. 
And that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happen’d in revenge of him, 


| : 

| How much in duty I am bound to both. | 

| | 

Within their chiefest temple [71] erect | 
' 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
i 
| 


[The English seale the Walls, crying St. George! 
a Talbot ! and all enter the Town. 
Sent. [Within.] Arm, arm! the enemy doth make 
| assault ! 
| Frenchmen leap over the Walls in their sharts. Enter, 
several ways, BastarD, ALENGON, REIGNIER, half 
ready? and half wnready. 
Alen. How now, my lords! what, all unready so? 
| Bast. Unready ? ay, and glad we ’scap’d so well. 
| Reig, ’T was time, I trow, to wake and leave our 
beds, 
| Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 
Alen. Of all exploits, since first I followed arms, 
Ne’er heard I of a warlike enterprise 
More venturous, or desperate than this. 
Bast. I think, this Talbot be a fiend of-hell. 
| Reig. If not of hell, the heavens, sure, favour him. 
| Alen, Here cometh Charles: I marvel, how he sped. 
Enter Cuaries and La PUCELLE. 
Bast. Tat! holy Joan was his defensive guard. 
Char. Is this thy eunning, thou deceitful dame ? 
| Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal, 
| Make us partakers of a little gain, 
| == abla z! 
| That now our loss might be ten times so much? 
Puc. Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend ? 
| At all times will you have my power alike ? 
| Sleeping or waking must I still prevail, 
| Oc will you blame, and lay the fault on me _— 
| Improvident soldiers ! had your watch been good, 
This sudden mischief never could have fallen. 
| Char. Duke of Alengon, this was your default, 
| That, being captain of the watch to-night, 
| Did look no better to thai weighty charge. 
Alen. Had all your quarters been as safely kept, 


| A tomb, wherein his corpse.shail be interr’d : 
Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engrav’d the sack of Orleans, 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death, 
And what a terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 
I muse, we met not with the Dauphin’s grace, 
His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Are, 
Nor any of his false confederates. 
Bed. "T is thought, lord Talbot, when the fight began, 
Rous’d on the sudden from their drowsy beds, 
They did, amongst the troops of armed men, 
Leap o’er the walls for refuge in the field. 
Bur. Myself, as far as I eould well discern, 
For smoke, and dusky vapours of the night, 
Am sure I scar’d the Dauphin, and his trull ; 
When arm in arm they both eame swiftly running, 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, 
That could not livé asunder, day or night. 
After that things are set in order here, 
Well follow them with all the power we have. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. All hail, my lords! Which of this princely | 
train 3 . 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much applauded through the realm of Franee? 
Tul. Here ‘is the Talbot ; who would speak with | 
him ? 
Mess. The virtuous lady, countess of Auvergne, 
With modesty admiring thy renown, 
By me entreats, great lord, thou wouldst vouchsafe 
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| As that whereof I had the government, 

| We had not been thus shamefully surpris’d. 
Bast. Mine was secure. 

| Reig. And so was mine, my lord. 

| Char. And for myself, most part of all this night, 

| Within her quarter, and mine own precinet, 

|] was employ’d in passing to and fro, 

| About relieving of the sentinels: 

| Then, how, or which way, should they first break in ? 

| Puc. Question, my lords, no further of the ease, 

| How, or which way: ’t is sure, they found some place 

But weakly guarded, where the breach was made ; 

| And now there rests no other shift but this,— 

| To gather our soldiers, seatter’d and dispers d, 

| And lay new platforms? to endamage them. 

| Alarum. Enter an English Soldier, crying, a Talbot ! 

| a Talbot! They fly, leaving their Clothes behind. 

| Sold. 171 be so bold to take what they have left. 

| The ery of Talbot serves me for a sword : 

|For I have loaden me with many spoils, 

| Using no other weapon but his name. 


SCENE I].—Orleans. Within the Town. 

| Enter Tausor, Beprorp, BuR@UNDY, 4 Captain, and 
others. 

| Bed. The day begins to break, and night is fled, 

| Whose pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. 

| Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. 

| | Retreat sounded. 
| Tal. Bring forth the body of old Salisbury ; 

| And here advance it in the market-place, 

| The middle eentre of this cursed town.— : 
| Now have I paid my vow unto his soul ; 

| For every drop of blood was drawn from him, 


1 Half-dressed. 


[ Exit. 
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To visit her poor eastle where she hes } 
That she may boast she hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report. 
Bur. Is it even so? Nay, then, I see, our wars 
Will turn unto a peaceful comie sport, 
When ladies erave to be encounter’d with — 
You may not, my lord, despise her gentle suit. 
Tal. Ne’er trust me then; for when a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman’s kindness oyer-rul’d.— 
And therefore tell her, I return great, thanks, 
And in submission will attend on her.— 
Will not your honours bear me company ? 
Bed. No, truly, it is more than manners will ; 
And I have heard it said, unbidden guests 
Are often weleomest when they are gone. 
Tal. Well then, alone, since there ’s no remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady’s courtesy. [mind. 
Come hither, captain. [ W hispers.|—You perceive my 
Capt. 1 do, my lord, and mean accordingly. 
| Exeunt. 


SCENE IIf.—Auvergne. Court of the Castle. 
Enter the Countess and her Porter. 
Count. Porter, remember what I gave in charge ; 
And, when you have done so, bring the keys to me. 
Port. Madam, I will. | Exit 
Count. The plot is laid: if all things falPout right, 
I shall as famous be by this exploit, 
As Seythian Thomyris by Cyrus’ death. 
Creat is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his achievements of no less account: 
Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine ears, 
To give their censure of these rare reports. 


if 
| 


ACENE IV. 


KING HENRY VL 


Enter Messenger and Tawsor. 
Mess. Madam, according as your ladyship desir’d, 
By message cravy’d, so is lord Talbot come. 
Count. And he is welcome.—What ! is this the man ? 
Mess. Madam, it is. 
Count. Is this the scourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 
I see report is fabulous and false : : 
I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector for his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a silly dwarf: 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 
Tal. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you ; 
But, since your ladyship is not at leisure, 
1’ll sort some other time to visit you. 
Count. What means he now ?—Go, ask 
he goes. 
Mess. Stay, my lord Talbot; for my lady craves 
To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 
Tal. Marry, for that she’s in a wrong belief, 
I go to certify her Talbot ’s here. 
Re-enter Porter, with Keys. 
Count. If thou be he, then art thou prisoner. 
Tal. Prisoner! to whom ? 
Count. To me, blood-thirsty lord ; 
And for that eause J train’d thee to my house. 
Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs ; 
3ut now the substance shall endure the like, 
And | will chain these legs and arms of thine, 
That hast by tyranny these many years, 
Vasted our country, slain our citizens, 
And sent our sons and husbands captivate. 
Tal. Ha, ha, ha! 
Count. Laughest thou, wretch? thy mirth shall turn 
to moan. 
Tal. I laugh to see your ladyship so fond, 
To think that you have aught but Talbot’s shadow, 
Whereon to practise your severity. 
Count. Why, art not thou the man? 
Tal. 
Count. Then have I substance too. 
Tal. No, no, 1 am but shadow of myself: 
You are deeciv’d, my substance is not here; 
For what you see, is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity. 
I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of such a spacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 
Count. This is a riddling merchant! for the nonce ; 
He will be here, and yet he is not here: 
How ean these contrarieties agree ? 
Tul. That will | show you, lady?, presently. 
He winds his Horn. Drums strike up; @ Peal of 
Ordnance. The Gates being forced, enter Soldiers. 
How say you, madam? are you now persuaded, 
That Talbot is but shadow of himself? 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and strength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities, and subverts your towns, 
And in a moment makes them desolate. 
Count. Victorious Talbot, pardon my abuse: 
I find, thou art no less than fame hath bruited, 
And more than may be gather’d by thy shape. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am sorry, that with reverence 


him, whither 


I am indeed. 


1 This word was often used as a term of contempt. 2This 


I did not entertain thee as thou art. 
Tal. Be not dismay’d, fair lady ; nor misconstrue 
The mind of ‘Talbot, as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 
What you have done hath not offended me: 
No other satisfaction do I crave, 
But only, with your patience, that we may 
Taste of your wine, and see what cates you have; 
For soldiers’ stomachs always serve them well. 
Count. With all my heart; and think me honoured 
To feast so great a warrior in my house. | Hxeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Lendon. The Temple Garden. 
Enter the Earls of Somerset, Surrorx, and WARWICK; 
RicHarp PLANTAGENET, VERNON, and a Lawyer. 


Plan. Great lords, and gentlemen, what means this 
Dare no man answer in a ease of truth? [silence ? 
Suf. Within the Temple hall we were too loud: 

The garden here-is more convenient. 
Plan. Then say at once, if 1 maintain’d the truth, 
Or else was wrangling Somerset in the error ? 
Suf. ’Faith, I have been a truant in the law, 
And never yet could frame my will to he 
And, therefore, frame the law unto my will. 
Som. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then, be- 
tween us. 
War. Between two hawks, which flies the higher 
pitch, 
Between two dogs, which 


niet) 


u hath the deeper mouth, 

Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best, 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment ; 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

Plan, Tut, tut! here is a mannerly forbearance : 
The truth appears so naked on my side, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Som. And on my side it is so well apparell’d, 
So clear, so shining, and so evident, 
That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye. 

Plan. Since you are tongue-tied, and so loath te 

speak, 

In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts. 
Let him, that is a truc-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 

Som. Let him that ia no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

War. Llove no colours; and, without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 

Suf. I pluck this red rose with young Somerset ; 
And say. withal, I think he held the right. 

Ver. Stay, lords, and gentlemen ; and pluck no more, 
Till you conelude that he, upon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropp’d from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Som. Good master Vernon, it is well objected : 
If I have fewest, I subseribe in silence. 

Plan. And I. 

Ver. Then, for the truth and plainness of the case, 
I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 

Som, Prick not your finger as you pluck it off; 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red, 
And fall on my side so, against your will. 


- ord is not in f. @. 
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Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion shall be sur geon to my hurt, 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 
Som. Well, well, come on: who else? 
Law. Unless my study and my books be false, 
The argument you held was wrong in you ; 
In sign whereof, I pluck a white rose too. 
Plan. N ow, Somerset, where is your argument? 
Som. Here, in my scabbard ; meditating that, 
Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. 
Plan. Mean time, your cheeks do counterfeit our 
roses ; 
For pale they look with fear, 
The truth on our side. 
Som. No, Plantagenet, 
’T is not for fear, but anger; and thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses, 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 
Plan. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 
Som. Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagene abi? 
Plan. Ay, sharp and piercing, ia maintain his truth, 
Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood. 
Som, Well, I’ll find friends to wear my bleeding- roses, 
That shall maintain what I have said is true, 
Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 
Plan. Now, by this maiden blossom in my hand, 
I seorn thee and thy faction’, peevish boy. 
Suf. Turn not thy scorns this w ay, Plantagenet. 
Plan. Proud Poole, I will; and scor n both him and 
thee, 
Suf. 171. turn my part thereof into thy throat. 
Som. Away, away, good William De-la-Poole. 
We grace the yeoman, by conversing with him. 
War. Now, by God’s wi ll, thou wrong’st him, Somer- 
set: 
His grandfather was Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
Third son to the third Edward, king of England. 
Spring crestless yeomen from so deep a root ? 
Plait, He braves? him on the place’s privilege, 
Or durst not, for his craven heart, say thus. 
Som. By him that made me, I’l] maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Christendom. 
Was not thy father. Richard earl of Cambridge, 
For treason executed in our late king’s days? 
And by his treason stand’st not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? 
His aaa yet lives guilty i in thy blood ; 
And till thou be restor’ ’d, thou art a yeoman. 
Plan, My father was attached. not attainted, 
Condemn’d to die for tr eason, but no traitor ; 
And that [711 prove on better men than Somer set, 
Were growing time once ripen’d to my will. 
For your partaker Poole, and you yourself, 
Ill note.you in my book of memor y; 
To scourge you for this apprehension : 
Look to it well, and say you are well warn’d. 
Som. Ah! ih 1ou shalt find us ready for thee still, 
And know us by these colours for thy foes; 
For these my friends in spite of thee shall wear. 
Plan. And, by my soul, this pale and angry rose, 
As cognizance of my b loode drinking hate, 
Will I for ever, and my faction, w: ear, 
Until it wither with me in my grave, 
Or flourish ‘to the height of my degree. 
Suf. Go forward, and be chok’d with thy ambition : 


as witnessing 


And so farewell, until I meet thee next. [ Exit. 
Som. Have with thee, Poole-—Farewell, ambitious | 
Richard. [ Exit. 
1 fashion : in folio. Theobald changed the word. 2 bears: inf. e. 
7 The words, “and keeper,” are not in f. e. 


Plan. How Iam brav’d, and must perforce endure it 
War. This blot, that they object against your house, 
Shall be wip’d out in the next parliament, 
Call’d for the truce of Winchester and Gloster, 
And if thou be not then created York, 
I will not live to'be accounted Warw ick. 
Mean time, in signal of my love to thee 
Against proud Somerset, and Wilham Poole, 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose. 
And here I prophesy,—this brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
Ten? thousand souls to death and deadly night. 
Plan. Good master Vernon, I am bound to you, 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 


Ver. In your behalf still will I wear the same. 
Law. And so will I. 
Plan. Thanks, gentle sir: 


Come, let us four to dinner. 
This quarrel will drink 


I dare say, 
olood another day. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—The Same. A Room in the Tower. 


Enter Mortimgr, blind*, brought in a Chair by two 
Keepers. 
Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself— 
Even like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment ; 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death 
Nestor-like aged in a cage of care, 
Argue the end of Edward Mortimer. 
These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is gpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent.$ 
Weak shoulders, overborne with burdening grief, 
And pithless arms, like to a wither’d vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground: 
Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay is numb 
Unable to support this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with desire to get a grave, 
As witting I no other comfort have — 
But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 
1 Keep. Richar d Plantagenet, my lord, will come : 
We sent unto the Temple, to his chamber, 
And answer was return’d that he will come. 
[Exit Keeper ® 
Mor. Enough ; my soul shall then be satisfied — 
Poor gentleman, his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign, 
Before whose glory I was great in arms, 
This loathsome sequestration have I had; 
And even since then hath Richard been obseur’ d, 
Depriv’d of honour and inheritance : 
But now, the arbitrator of despairs, 
Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries, 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me henee. 
I would his troubles likewise were expir’d, 
That so he might recover what was lost. 
Enter Ricuarp Prantacenser, and Keeper." 
1 Keep. My lord, your loving nephew now is come, 
Mor. Richard Plantagenet, my friend, is he come ? 
Plan. Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us? ’d, 
Your nephew, late despised Richard, comes. 
Mor. Direct mine arms I may embaiee his neck, 
And in his bosom spend my latter gasp. 
O! tell me, when my lips do touch his cheek, 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiss.— 
And now declare, sweet stem from York’s great stock, 
Why didst thou say: —of late thou wert despis’d ? 


] 
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Plan. First, lean thine aged back against mine arm, 
And in that ease [71] tell thee my disease. 
This day, in argument upon a case, 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerset and me ; 
Among which terms he us’d his lavish tongue, 
And did upbraid me with my father’s death: 
Which obloquy set bars before my tongue, 

Else with the like I had requited him. 

Therefore, good uncle, for my father’s sake, 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And for alliance’ sake, declare the cause 

My father, earl of Cambridge, lost his head. 

Mor. That cause, fair nephew, that imprison’d me, 
And hath detain’d me all my flow’ring youth 
Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine, 
Was eursed instrument of his decease. 

Plan. Discover more at large what cause that was: 
For I am ignorant, and cannot guess. 

Mor. I will, if that my fading breath permit, 
And death approach not ere my tale be done. 
Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos’d his nephew Richard, Edward’s son, 
The first-begotten, and the lawful heir 
Of Edward, king the third of that descent : 
During whose reign the Percies of the north, 
Finding his usurpation most unjust, 
Endeayour’d my advancement to the throne. 
The reason mov’d these warlike lords to this, 
Was for that young king Richard thus remov’d, 
(Leaving no heir begotten of his body) 

I was the next by birth and parentage ; 

For by my mother I derived am 

From Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son 
To king Edward the third, whereas he 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but fourth of that heroic line. 

But mark: as, in this haughty great attempt 
They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 

I lost my liberty, and they their lives. 

Long after this, when Heury the fifth, 
(Succeedihg his father Bolingbroke) did reign, 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge, then deriv’d 
From famous Edmund Langley, duke of York, 
Marrying my sister, that thy mother was, 
Again, in pity of my hard distress, 


ACT 


The Parliament-House. 


SCENE JI.—The Same. 
Flourish. 


Warwick, Somerset, and SuFFOLK ; 
Wincuester, RicHarD PLANTAGENET, and others. 
Guoster offers to put up a Bill; WINCHESTER 
snatches it, and tears tt. 

Win. Com’st thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets studiously devis’d ? 
Humphrey of Gloster, if thou canst accuse, 

Or aught intend’st to lay unto my charge, 
Do it without invention, suddenly ; 
As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 
Glo. Presumptuous priest ! this place commands my 
patience, 
Or thou shouldst find thou hast dishonour’d me. 
Think not, although in writing I prefer 


l advantage : in f. e. 


Levied an army, weening to redeem, | 
And have install’d me in the diadem ; 
But, as the rest, so fell that noble earl, 
And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 
In whom the title rested, were suppress’d. 

Plan. Of which, my lord, your honour is the last. 

Mor. True; and thou seest, that I no issue have, 
And that my fainting words do warrant death. 
Thou art my heir: the rest, 1 wish thee gather ; 
But yet be wary in thy studious care. | 

Plan. Thy grave admonishments prevail with me. 
But yet, methinks, my father’s execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny. 

Mor. With silence, nephew, be thou politic: 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster, 
And, like.a mountain, not to be remov’d. 
But now thy uncle is removing hence, 
As princes do their courts, when they are cloy’d | 
With long continuance in a settled place. 

Plan. O, uncle ! would some part of my young years 
Might but redeem the passage of your age. 

Mor. Thou dost, then, wrong me ; as the slaughterer 

doth, | 

Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou sorrow. for my good ; 
Only, give order for my funeral. | 
And so farewell; and fair be all thy hopes, 

And prosperous be thy life, in peace, and war! [Dtes 
Plan. And peace, no war, befal thy parting soul ! 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 

And like a hermit overpass’d thy days.— 
Well, { will lock his counsel in my breast ; 
And what I do imagine, let that rest.— 
Keepers, convey him hence: and I myself 
Will see his burial better than his hfe— 

[Exeunt Keepers, bearing out MorTIMER 
Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Chok’d with ambition of the meaner sort : 
And, for those wrongs, those bitter injuries; 
Which Somerset hath offer’d to my house, 
I doubt not but with honour to redress ; 
And therefore haste I to the parliament, 
Either to be restored to my blood, 
Or make my will th’ advancer! of my good. 


[Exit. 


Ill. 


The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able , 


Enter King Henry, Exrter, Guosrer, | Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen: 


the Bishop of | 


No, prelate ; such is thy audacious wickedness, 


Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious pranks, 


As very infants prattle of thy pride. 

Thou art a most pernicious usurer, 

Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 

Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 

A man of thy profession, and degree : 

And for thy treachery, what ’s more manifest, 

In that thou laid’st a trap to take my life, 

As well at London bridge, as at the Tower ? 

Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were sifted, 

The king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 

From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 
Win. Gloster, I do defy thee—Lords, vouchsafe 

To give me hearing what I shall reply. 
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If I were covetous, ambitious, proud," 
As he will have me, how am T so poor ? 
Or how haps it, I seek not to advance 
Or raise my self, but keep my wonted calling ? 
And a dissension, who preserveth peace 
More than I do, except I be provok’d ? 
No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 
It is not that that hath incens’d the duke : 
It is, beeause no one should sway but he ; 
No one but he should be about the king ; 
And that engenders thunder in his breast, 
And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
But he shall know, I am as good 
Glo. 
Thou bastard of my grandfather !— 
Win. Ay, lordly sir; for what are you, I-pray, 
But one imperious in another’s throne ? 
Glo. Am I not the protector, saucy priest ? 
Win. And am not I a prelate of the church ? 
Glo. Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps, 
And useth it to patronage his theft. 
Win. Unreverent Gloster ! 
Glo. Thou art reverent 
Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 
Win. Rome shall remedy this. 
War. Roam thither then. 
My lord, it were your duty to forbear. ? 
Som. Ay, see the bishop be not overborne. 
Methinks, my lord should be religious, 
And know the office that belongs to such. 
War. Methinks, his lordship “should be humbler : 
It fitteth not a prelate so to plead. 
Som. Yes, when his holy state is touch’d so near. 
War. State holy, or unhallow’d, what of that ? 
Is not his grace protector to the king ? 
Pian. Plantagenet, I see, must hold his tongue ; 
[ Aside. 
Lest it be said, ‘‘ Speak, sirrah, when you should ; 
Must your bold verdict enter talk with lords ?” 
Else would I have a fling at Winchester. 
K. Hen. Uncles of Gloster, and of Winchester, 
The special watchmen of our English weal, 
I would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
O! what a scandal is it to our crown, 
That two such noble peers as ye should jar. 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can. tell, 
Civil dissension is a viperous worm, 
hat gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth.— 
[A noise within: Down with the tawney coats ! 
What tumult’s this ? 
War. An uproar, I dare warrant, 
Begun through malice of the bishop’s men. 
[A noise again: Stones! Stones ! 
Enter the Mayor of London, and some Citizens.? 
May. O, my good lords, and virtuous Henry, 
Pity the city of London, pity us ! 
The bishop’s and the duke of Gloster’s 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble-stones ; 
And banding themselves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt so fast at one another’s pates, 
That many have their giddy brains knocked out. 
Our windows are broke down in every street, 
And we for fear compell’d to shut our shops. 
Enter, skirmishing, the Retainers: of Guostmr, and 
Wivcnest ER, with bloody pates. 
K. Hen. We charge you, on allegiance to ourself, 


As good ? 


s men, 


in f. e. 
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2 Enter the Mayor of London attended: 


To hold your slaughtering hands, and keep the peace. 
Pray, uncle Gloster, mitigate this strife. 
1 Serv, Nay, if we be 
Forbidden stones, we ’ll fall to it with our teeth. 
2 Serv. Do what ye dare ; we are as resolute. 
[Skirmish again 
Glo. You, of my household, leave this peevish broil; 
And set this unacecustom’d fight aside. 
1 Serv. My lord, we know your grace to be a man 
ran and upright ; ‘and, for your royal birth, 
Inferior to none but to his majesty ; 
And ere that we will suffer such a prince, 
So kind a father of the commonweal, 
To be disgraced by an inkhorn® mate, 
We, and our wives, and children, all will fight, 
And have our bodies slaughter’d by thy foes. 
3 Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field, when we are dead. [Skirmish coe 
Glo. Stay, stay ! 
And, if you love me, as you say you do, 
Let me persuade you to forbear awhile. 
K. Hen. O, how this discord doth afflict my soul !— 
Can you, my lord of Winchester, behold 
My sighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not? 
Or who should study to preserve* a peace, 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils ? 
War. Yield, lord protector; and yield, Winchester ; 
Except you mean, with obstinate repulse, 
To slay your sovereign, and destroy the realm. 
You see what mischief, and what murder too, 
Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 
Then, be at peace, except ye thirst for blood. 
Win. He shall submit, or I will never yield. 
Glo. Compassion on the king commands me stoop ; 
Or I would see his heart out, ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 
War. Behold, my lord of Winchester, the duke 
Hath banish’d moody discontented fury, 
As by his smoothed brows it doth appear 
Why look you still so stern, and tragical ? 
Glo. Here, Winchester ; I offer thee my hand. 
[ Winchester refuses it. 
K. Hen. Fye, uncle Beaufort! I have heard you 
preach. 
That malice was a great and grievous sin ; 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach, 
But prove a chief offender in the same ? 
War. Sweet king !—the bishop hath a kindly gird. 
For shame, my lord of Winchester, relent : 
What! shall a child instruct you what to do ? 
Win. Well, duke of Gloster, I will yield to thee; 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 
[ Gives his hand.® 
Glo. Ay; but I fear me, with a hollow heart. [Aside. 
See here, my friends, and loving countrymen ; 
This token serveth for a flag of truce, 
Betwixt ourselves, and all our followers. 
So help me God, as I dissemble not ! 
Win. So help me God, as I intend it not! — [ Aside. 
EK. Hen. O, loving uncle, and kind duke of Gloster, 
How joyful am I made by this contract !— 
Away, my masters: trouble us no more, 
3ut join in friendship, as your lords have done. 
1 Serv. Content: I7ll to the surgeon’s. 
2 Serv. And so will I. 
3 Serv. And J will see what physic the tavern affords. 
[Exeunt Mayor, Citizens,” Servants, §c. 
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War. Accept this seroll, most gracious severeign, 
Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your majesty. 

Glo. Well urg’d, my lord of Warwick : 

prince, 

And if your grace mark every circumstance, 
You have great reason to do Richard right ; 
Especially for those occasions 
At Eltham-place I told your majesty. 

K. Hen. And those oceasions, uncle, were of force : 
Therefore, my loving lords, our pleasure is, 
That Richard be restored to his blood. 

War. Let Richard be restor’d to his blood ; 
So shall his father’s wrongs be recompens’d. 

Win. As will the rest, so willeth Winchester. 

K. Hen. If Richard will be true, not that alone, 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 
That doth belong unto the house of York, 
From whence you spring by lineal descent. 

Plan. Thy honour’d' servant vows obedience, 
And humble service, till the point of death. 


K. Hen. Stoop then, and set your knee against my 


foot ; 
And in.reguerdon of that duty done, 
1 girt thee with the valiant sword of York. 
Rise, Richard, like a true Plantagenet, 
And rise created princely duke of York. 
Plan. And so thrive Richard as thy foes may fall: 
And as my duty springs, so perish they 
That grudge one thought against your majesty. 
All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke o 
York ! 


Som. Perish, base prince, ignoble duke of York ! 


[ Aside. | 


Glo. Now will it best avail your majesty, 
To cross the seas, and to be crown’d-in France. 
The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects, and his loyal friends, 

As it disanimates his enemies. 


K. Hen. When Gloster says the word, King Henry 


SOEs 5 
For friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 
Glo. Your ships already are in readiness. 
[Flowrish. Exeunt all but ExnTEr 
Exe. Ay, we may march in England, or in France, 
Not seeing what is likely to ensue. 
This late dissension, grown betwixt the peers, 
Burns under feigned ashes of forg’d love, 
And will at last break out into a flame: 
As fester’d members rot but by degrees, 
Till bones, and flesh, and sinews, fall away, 
So will this base and envious discord breed. 
And now I fear that faial prophecy, 
Which, in the time of Henry, nam/’d the fifth, 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe,— 
That Henry, born at Monmouth, should win all, 
And Henry, born at Windsor, should lose all : 
Which is so plain, that Exeter doth wish 
His days may finish ere that hapless time. 


SGENE I] —France. Before Rouen. 


Enter La Pucetre disguised, and Soldiers dressed like 


Countrymen, with Sacks upon their Backs. 
Puc. These are the city gates, the gates of Rouen, 
Through which on policy must make a breach. 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words ; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men, 
That come to gather money for their corn. 
If we have entrance, (as I hope we shall) 


thumble: inf.e. 2 Confederates. all: inf.e. 


for, sweet | 


[ Exit. 


And that we find the slothful watch but weak, 

I’ll by a sign give notice to our friends, 

That Charles the Dauphin may encounter them. 

1 Sold.-Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city, 
And we be lords and rulers over Rouen ; 
Therefore we ’ll knock. ; 

Guard. [Within.] Qui est la? 

Puc. Paisans, les pauvres gens de France : 
Poor market-folks that come to sell their corn. 

Guard. Enter; go in: the market-bell is rung. 

[Opening the gates. 
Puc. Now, Rouen, I’ll shake thy bulwarks to the 
ground. [Pucetir, §c. enter the (ity. 
Enter Cuar.es, Bastard of OruEANS, ALENGON, and 
Forces. 

Char. Saint. Dennis bless this happy stratagem, 
And onee again we ’ll sleep secure in Rouen. 

Bast. Here enter’d Pucelle, and her practisants?. 
Now she is there, how will she specify 
Where is the best and safest passage in? 

Alen. By thrusting out a torch from yonder tower ; 
Which, once discern’d, shows, that her meaning 1s,— 
No way to that, for weakness, which she enter’d. 
Enter La Puce on a Battlement, holding out a Torch 

burning. 

Puc. Behold! this is the happy wedding torch, 
That joineth Rouen unto her countrymen, 

But burning fatal to the Talbotites. 

Bast. See, noble Charles, the beacon of our friend ; 
The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 
f| Char. Now shine it like a comet of revenge, 

A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! 

Alen. Defer no time; delays have dangerous ends : 
Enter, and ery The Dauphin ! presently, 

And then do execution on the watch. [They enter. 
Alarums. Enter Tauzor, and English Soldiers. 
Tal. France, thou shalt rue this treason with thy tears, 

If Talbot but survive thy treachery. 

Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorceress, 

Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares, 

|' That hardly we eseap’d the pride of France. 

[Exeunt to the Town. 

Alarum: Excursions. Enter, fromthe Town, Beprorp, 

.| brought in sick in a Chair, with TaLBot, BorGuNDY, 
and the English Forces. Then, enter on the Walls, 
La Pucetre, Cuartezs, Bastard, ALENGON, REIGNIER, 
and others. 

Puc. Good morrow, gallants. Want ye corn for bread? 
I think, the duke of Burgundy will fast, 

Before he ’ll buy again at such a rate. 

T was full of darnel; do you like the taste ? 

Bur. Scoff on, vile fiend, and shameless courtezan ! 
I trust, ere long, to choke thee with thine own, 

And make thee curse the harvest of that corn. 

Char. Your grace may starve, perhaps, before that 

time. 

Bed. O! let no words, but deeds, revenge this treason. 

Puc. What will you do, good erey-beard ? break a 

lance, 

And run a tilt at death within a chair? 


[Knocks 


Encompass’d with thy lustful paramours, 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age, 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead? 
Damsel, I ll have a bout with you again, 
Or else let Talbot perish with this shame. 
Puc. Are you so hot, sir ?—Yet, Pucelle, hold thy 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow.— [peace : 
[TatBor, and the rest, consult together. 


Tal. Foul fiend of France, and hag of hell’s* despite, - 
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FIRST PART OF 


ACT I, 


God speed the parliament ! who shall be speaker ? 
Tal. Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the field ? 
Puc. Belike, your lordship takes us then for fools, 

To try if that our own be ours, or no. 

Tal. I speak not to that railing Hecate, 

But unto thee, Alengon, and the rest. 

Will ye, like soldiers, come and fight it out ? 
Alen. Signior, no. 

Tal. Signior, hang !—base muleteers of France ! 

Like peasant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Puc. Away, captains! let’s get us from the walls, 

For Talbot means no goodness by his looks.— 

God be wi’ you, my lord: we came, but to tell you 

That we are here. 

[Exeunt La Pucetie, &c. from the Walls. 
Tal, And there will we be too, ere it be long, 

Or else reproach be Talbot’s greatest fame.— 

Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy house, 

Prick’d on by public wrongs sustain’d in France, 

Either to get the town again, or die ; 

And I, as sure as English Henry lives, 

And as his father here was conqueror, 

As sure as in this late betrayed town 

Great Ceur-de-lion’s heart was buried, 

So sure I swear to get the town, or die. 

Bur. My vows are equal partners with thy vows. 
Tal. But ere we go, regard this dying prince, 

The valiant duke of Bedford.—Come, my lord, 

We will bestow you in some better place, 

Fitter for sickness, and for crazy age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not so dishonour me : 

Here will I sit before the walls of Rouen, 

And will be partner of your weal, or woe. 

Bur. Courageous Bedford, let us now persuade you. 
Bed. Not to be gone from hence; for once I read, 

That stout Pendragon, in his litter, sick, 

Came to the field, and vanquished his foes. 

Methinks, I should revive the soldiers’ hearts, 

Because I ever found them as myself. 

Tal. Undaunted spirit in a dying breast !— 


And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 
But gather we our forces out of hand, 
And set upon our boasting enemy. 
[Exeunt Bureunpy, Taxsor, and Forces, leaving 
Beprorp, and others. 
Alarum: Excursions. Enter Sir Joun Fastoure, and 
a Captain. 
Cap. Whither away, Sir John Fastolfe, in such 
haste ? 
Fast. Whither away? to save myself by flight: 
We are like to have the overthrow again. 
Cap. What! will you fly, and leave lord Talbot ? 
Fast. Ay, 
All the Talbots in the world, to save my life. [Fvit. 
Cap. Cowardly knight! ill fortuné follow thee ! | Exit. 
Retreat: Excursions. Enter, from the Town, La 
PUCELLE, ALENCON, Crarzes, §c. and exeunt, , flying. 
Bed. Now, quiet soul, depart when Heaven please, 
For I have seen our enemies’ overthrow. 
What is the trust or strength of foolish man ? 
They, that of late were daring with their scoffs, 
Are glad and fain by flight to save themselves. 
[ Dies, and is carried off in his Chair. 
Alarum. Enter Tarzor, Bureunpy, and others. 
Tal. Lost, and recover’d in a day again ! ! 
This is double honour, Burgundy ; 
Yet! heavens have glory for this victory. 


1 Dyze suggests, let, as the reading. 4% martial: inf. e. 


3 Scoffs. 


Bur. Warlike and matchless? Talbot, Burgundy 
Enshrines thee in his heart; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour’s mgnument. 
Tal. Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle 
now ? 
I think her old familiar is asleep: 
Now where’s the Bastard’s braves. and Charles his 
gleeks?® ? 
What, all a-mort*? Rouen hangs her head for grief, 
That such a valiant company are fled. 
Now will we take some order in the town, 
Placing therein some expert officers, 
And then depart to Paris to the king; 
For there young Henry with his nobles lies. 
Bur. What wills lord Talbot pleascth Burgundy. 
Tal. But yet, before we go, let’s not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas’d, 
But see his exequies fulfill’d in Rouen: 
A braver soldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never sway m court ; 
But kines, and mightiest potentates must die, 
For that’s the end of human misery. 


SCENE II]—The Same. The Plains near the City. 


Enter Cuarues, the Bastard, ALeNc¢oNn, La PucEeLye, 
and Forces, 


Puc. Dismay not, princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered : 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, 
For things that are not to be remedied: 
Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 
And like a peacock sweep along his tail, 
We’ll pull his plumes, and take away his train, 
If Dauphin and the rest will be but rul’d. 
Char. We have been guided by thee hitherto, 
And of thy cunning had no diffidence : 
One sudden foil shall never breed distrust. 
Bast. Search out thy wit for secret policies, 
And we will make thee famous through the world. 
Alen. We’ll set thy statue in some holy place, 
And have thee reverene’d like a blessed saint: 
Employ thee, then, sweet virgin, for our good. 
Puc. Then thus it must be; this doth Joan devise. 
By fair persuasions, mix’d with sugar’d words, 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 
Char. Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do that. 
France were no place for Henry’s warriors ; 
Nor should that nation boast it so with us, 
But be extirped from our provinces. 
Alen. For ever should they be expuls’d from France, 
And not have title of an earldom here. 
Puc. Your honours shall perceive how I will work, 
To bring this matter to the wished end. 
[Drums heard afar off. 
Hark! by the sound of drum you may perceive 
Their powers are marching unto Paris-ward. 
An English March. Enter, and pass over, TALBOT and 
his Forces. 
There goes the Talbot, with his colours spread, 
And all the troops of English after him. 
A French March. Enter the Duke of Burcunpy and 
Forces. 
Now, in the rearward comes the duke, and his: 
Fortune in favour makes him lag behind. 
Summon a parley ; we will talk with him. 
[Trumpets sound a parley, 
Char. A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 
Bur. Who craves a~parley with the Burgundy ? 


4 Dispirited. 


| Exeunt. 
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Puc. The princely Charles of France, thy countryman. 
Bur. What say’st thou, Charles? for lam marching 
hence. 
Char. Speak, Pucelle, and enchant him with thy 
words. 
Puc. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France, 
Stay ; let thy humble handmaid speak to thee. 
Bur. Speak on; but be not over-tedious. 
Puc. Look on thy country, look on fertile France, 
And see her! cities and her? towns defae’d 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe. 
As looks the mother on her lovely* babe, 
When death doth close his tender dying eyes, 
See, see, the pining malady of France 
Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds, 
Which thou thyself hast given her woful breast. 
O! turn thy edged sword another way ; 
Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help. 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country’s bosom, 
Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore: 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 
And wash away thy country’s stained spots. 
Bur. Either she hath bewitch’d me with her words, 
Or nature makes me suddenly relent. 
Puc. Besides, all French and France exclaims on thee, 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Whom join’st thou with, but with a lordly nation 
That will not trust thee but for profit’s sake ? 
When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashion’d thee that instrument of ill, 
Who then but English Henry will be lord, 
And thou be thrust out, like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind, and mark but this for proof, 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe, 
And was he not in England prisoner ? 
But, when they heard he was thine enemy, 
They set him free, without his ransom paid, 
In spite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 
See, then, thou fight’st against thy countrymen, 
And join’st with them will be thy slaughter-men. 
Come, come, return; return, thou wand’ring lord. 
Charles, and the rest, will take thee in their arms. 
Bur, | am vanquished : these haughty words of hers 
Have batter’d me like roaring cannon-shot, 
And made me almost yield upon my knees.— 
Forgive me, country, and sweet countrymen ! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace : 
My forces and my power of men are yours.— 
So, farewell, Talbot ; I’ll no longer trust thee. 
Puc. Done like a Frenchman ; turn, and turn again ! 
[ Aside.§ 
Char. Welcome, brave duke! thy friendship makes 
us fresh. 
Bast. And doth beget new courage in our breasts. 
Alen. Pucelle hath bravely played her part in this, 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. A Room of State. 


Enter King Henry, Gioster, Exeter, Yorx, Sur- 
FOLK, SOMERSET, WINCHESTER, WARWICK, TaLBor, 
The Governor of Paris, and others. 


Glo. Lord bishop, set the crown upot: his head. 
Win. God save king Henry, of that name the sixth ! 
[Sound Trumpets.® 


12the: inf.e. lowly: inf.e. *Notinf.e. 5 your: inf. 


And doth deserve a coronet of gold. 
Char. Now let us on, my lords, and join our powers, 
And seek how we may prejudice the foe. | Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Paris. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Henry, Guoster, and other Lords, Vrer- 
NON, Basser, Sc. To them TaLzor, and some of his 
Officers. 

Tal. My gracious prince, and honourable peers, 

Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 

I have a while given truce unto my w ars, 

To do my duty to my sovereign : 

In sign whereof, this arm—that hath reclaim’d 

To your obedience fifty fortresses, 

Twelve cities, and seven walled towns of strength, 

Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem,— 

Lets fall his sword before your siege feet ; 

And with submissive loyalty of hear 

| Ascribes the glory of his conquest sok 

First to his God, and next unto your grace. 

K. Hen. Is this the lord Talbot, uncle Gloster, 

That hath so long been resident in France ? 

Glo. Yes, if it please your majesty, my lege. 
K. Hen. Welcome, brave captain, and victorious lord. 

When I was young, (as yet I am not old) 

I do remember how my father said, 

A stouter champion never handled sword. 

Long since we were resolved of that® truth, 

Your faithful service, and your toil in war ; 

Yet never have you tasted our reward, 

Or been reguerdon’d with so much as thanks, 

3ecause till now we never saw your face: 

Therefore, stand up; and, for these good deserts, 

We here create you earl of Shrewsbury, 

And in our coronation take your place. [and Nobles. 
[Flourish. Exeunt King Henry, Gloster, TAsor, 
Ver. Now, sir, to you, that were so hot at sea, 

Disgracing of these colours, that I wear 

In honour of my noble lord of York, 

Dar’st thou maintain the former words thou spak’st? 
Bas. Yes, -sir ; as well as you dare patronage 

The envious barking of your saucy tongue 

Against my lord, the duke of Somerset. 

Ver. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 

Bas. Why, what is he? as good a man as York. 

Ver. Hark ye; not so: in witness, take ye that. 
[Striking him. 

Bas. Villain, thou know’st, the law of arms is such, 

That, whoso draws a sword, ’t is present death, 

Or else this blow should broach thy dearest blood. 

But I’l) unto his majesty, and crave 

I may have liberty to venge this wrong, 

When thou shalt see, I’1l meet thee to thy cost. 

Ver. Well, misereant, I’ll be there as soon as you ; 

And after meet you sooner than you would. [Ezeunt. 


Le 


Glo. Now, governor of Paris, take your oath,— 
[ Governor kneels, 

That you elect no other king but him, 
Esteem none friends, but such as are his friends, 
And none your foes , but such as shall pretend’ 
Malicious practices ‘against his state. 
This shall ye do, so help you righteous God ! 

[Exeunt Gov. and his Train. 
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ACT Iv. 


Enter Sir Joun FasTOure. 
Fast. My gracious sovereign, as I rode from Calais, 

To haste unto your coronation, 

A letter was deliver’d to my hands, 

Writ to your grace from the duke of Burgundy. [ Gives zt." 

Wl. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee! 

I vow’d, base knight, when I did meet thee next, 

To tear the garter from thy caven’s leg ; 

[Plucking it off. 

Which I have done, because unworthily 

Thou wast installed in that high degree. — 

Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest. 

This dastard, at the battle of Patay, 

When but in all I was six thousand strong, 

And that the French were almost ten to one, 

Before we met, or that a stroke was given, 

Like to a trusty squire, did run away: 

In which assault we lost twelve hundred men; 

Myself, and divers gentlemen beside, 

Were there surpris’d, and taken prisoners. 

Then, judge, great lords, if I have done amiss ; 

Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 

This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no? 

Glo. To say the truth, his fact was infamous, 

And ill beseeming any common man, 

Much more a knight, a captain, and a leader. 

Tal. When first this order was ordain’d, my lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth, 

Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty courage, 

Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 

Jot fearing death, nor shrinking for distress, 

But always resolute in worst? extremes. 

He, then, that is not furnish’d in this sort, 

Doth but usurp the sacred name of knight, 

Profaning this most honourable order ; 

And should (if I were worthy to be judge) 

Be quite degraded, like a hedge-bérn swain 

That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 

K. Hen. Stain to thy countrymen! thou hear’st thy 
doom : 

Be packing therefore, thou that wast a knight. 

Henceforth we banish thee on pain of death.— 

[Exit FasToure. 

And, now. my lord protector, view the letter 

Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. 

Glo. What means his grace, that he hath chang’d 
his style ? 

No more but, plain and bluntly,—“ To the king!” 

Hath he forgot he is his sovereign ? 

Or doth this churlish superscription 

Portend? some alteration in good will? 

What’s here ? [Reads.] “I have upon especial cause,— 

“ Mov’d with compassion of my country’s wreck, 

“ Tosether with the pitiful complaints 

“Of such as your oppression feeds upon,— 

“Forsaken your pernicious faction, 

“ And join’d with Charles, the rightful king of 

France.” 

O, monstrous treachery! Can this be so? 

That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 

There should be found such false dissembling guile ? 
K. Hen. What! doth my uncle Burgundy revolt? 
Glo. He doth, my lord; and is become thy foe. 

K. Hen. Is that-the worst this letter doth contain ? 

Glo. It is the worst, and all, my lord, he writes. 

K. Hen. Why then, lord Talbot, there, shall talk 
with him, 

And give him chastisement for this abuse.— 

How say you, my lord? are you not content ? 


lNotinf.e. 2most: inf.e. 3 pretend: inf. e, 


Tal. Content, my liege? Yes, but that 1’m pre- 
vented, 
I should have begg’d I might have been employ’d. 
K. Hen. Then gather strength, and march unto him 
straight. 
Let him perceive how ill we brook his treason ; 
And what offence it is to flout his friends. 
Tal. I go, my lord; in heart desiring still, 
You may behold confusion of your foes. 
Enter Vernon and Basser, 
Ver. Grant me the combat, gracious sovereign ! 
Bas. And me, my lord; grant me the combat too ! 
York. This is my servant: hear him, noble prince. 
Som. And this is mine: sweet Henry, favour him. 
K. Hen. Be patient, lords, and give them leave to 
speak.— 
Say, gentlemen, what makes you thus exclaim ? 
And wherefore crave you combat? or with whom ? 
Ver. With him, my lord; for he hath done me 
wrong. 
Bas. And I with him ; for he hath done me wrong. 
K. Hen. What is that wrong whereof you both com- 
plain ? 
First let me know, and then I’ll answer you. 
Bas. Crossing the sea from England into France, 
This fellow, here, with envious carping tongue 


[ Exit. 


‘| Upbraided me about the rose I wear ; 


Saying, the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master’s blushing cheeks, 
When stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain question in the law, 
Argu’d betwixt the duke of York and him ; 
With other vile and ignominious terms: 

In confutation of which rude reproach, 
And in defence of my lord’s worthiness, 

I crave the benefit of law of arms. 

Ver. And that is my petition, royal lord: 

For though he seem, with forged quaint conceit, 
To set a gloss upon his bold intent, 

Yet know, my lord, I was provok’d by him, 
And he first took exceptions at this badge, 
Pronouncing, that the paleness of this flower 
Bewray’d the faintness of my master’s heart. 

York. Will not this malice, Somerset, be left ? 

Som. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will out, 
Though ne’er so cunningly you smother it. 

K. Hen. Good Lord! what madness rules in brain- 

sick men ; 
When, for so slight and frivolous a cause, 
Such factious emulations still* arise.— 
Good cousins both, of York and Somerset, 
Quiet yourselves, I pray, and be at peace. 

York. Let this dissension first be tried by fight, 
And then your highness shall command a peace. 

Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it, then. 

York. There is my pledge; accept it, Somerset. 

Ver. Nay, let it rest where it began at first. 

Bas. Confirm it so, mine honourable lord. 

Glo. Confirm it so? Confounded be your strife, 
And perish ye, with your audacious prate ! 
Presumptuous vassals ! are you not asham’d, 
With this immodest, clamorous outrage 
To trouble and disturb the king and us? 

And you, my lords, methinks, you do not well, 
To bear with their perverse objections ; 

Much less to take occasion from their mouths 
To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves : 

Let me persuade you take a better course. 
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Exe. 


griceves his highness: 
friends. 
K. Hen. Come hither, you that would be combatants. 
Henceforth, I charge you, as you love our favour, 
uite to forget this quarrel, and the cause.— 
An d you, my lords, remember where we are ; 
In Franee, amongst a fickle wavering nation. 
If they perceive e dissension in our looks, 
And that within ourselves we disagree, 
How will their grudging stomachs be provok’d 
To wilful disobedience, and rebel ? 
Beside, what infamy will there arise, 
When foreign princes shall be certified, 
That for a toy, a thing of no regard, 
King Henry’s peers s, and chief f nobility, 
Des ey ’d themselves, and lost the re alm of France ? 
O! think upon the conque ost of my father, 
My tender years ; and let us not forego 
That for a trifle, that was bought with blood. 
Let me be umpire in this doubtful strife. 
I see no reason, if I wear this rose, 
[Putting on a red Rose. 
That any one should therefore be suspicious 
I more incline to Somerset than York: 
Both are my kinsmen, and I love them both. 


As well they may Ww braid me with my crown, 


good my lords, 


Beeause, forsooth, the king of Scots is erown’d. 
But your discre Jd better can persuade, 
| Than I am able to nc or teach: 


And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 

So let us still continue peace and love.— 
Cousin of York, we institute your grace 

La a = =; ay x a a 

To be our regent in these parts of France: 

And, good my lord of Somerset, unite 

Your troops of horsemen with his bands of foot ; 
And, lke ‘true subj jects, sons of your progenitors, 
Go cheerfully together, and digest 

Your angry choler on your enemies. 


Ourself, my lord protector, anc d the rest 
After some Rah will return to Jalais ; 
From thence to England ; where I hope ere long 


To be presented by your victories 
With Charles, Alencon, and that traitorous rout. 
[ Flowrish. Fiecean King Henry, Gio 
WIn., SUF.. ‘and Basser. 
War. My lord of York 4 prone you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 
York. And so he did; but yet I like it not, 
In that he wears the bag of Somerset. 
War. Tush !. that was I 
I dare presume, sweet prince, he thought no harm. 
York. And, if I wist, he did.—But let it rest; 
Other affairs must now be mannered 
[Exeunt York, Warwick, a and VERNON. 
Exe. Well didst thou, Richard, to su PI sress thy voice ; 
For, had the passions of thy heart burst out, 
I fear, we should have seen de cipher rd there 
More rancorous spite, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet ean be imagin’d or suppos acl 
But howsoe’r, no simple 1 that sees 
This jarring ¢ discord of nobility, 
g of each other in the i 


nan 


Nal 


ing 


‘his shoulderi 
This factious bandying of their favourites 
But that it doth presage some ill event. 
'T is much, when sceptres are in children’s hands 
3ut more, when envy breeds unkind division : 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. 


[ Exit. 


i Endue. 2 Like lean, poor deer 


be | 


¥) DOM, | 
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| Sings heavy music to thy timorous soul ; 


ut his fancy, blame him not; | 


/On us thou eanst not enter but 


| These eyes 


Bat rather moody mad, and abpete sta 


SCENE II.—France. Before Bourdeaux. 
Enter Tavnot, with his Forces. 
Tal. Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter : 
Summon their general unto the wall. 
Trumpet sounds a Parley. Enter, on the Walls, the 
General of the French Forces, and others. 
English John Talbot, captains, calls bie forth, 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England; 
| And thus he would.—Open your city g gates, 
Be humble to us, call my sovereign yours 
| And do him homage as obedient subje gets, 
And I’ withdraw me and my bloody power ; 
But, if you frown upon this proffer’d peace, 
You tempt the fury of my three atte ndants, 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire ; 


Who, in a moment, even with the earth 
Shall lay your st ely and air-braving towers, 
If you forsake ae offer of their love. 


Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
|Our nation’s terror, and their bloody scourge, 


eacheth. 

by death ; 

For, I pretest, we are well fortified, 

And strong enough to issue out and fight: 

If thou retire, the Di muphin, well appointed, 

Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee. 

On either hand thee there are squadrons piteh’d 

To wall thee from the liberty of flight, 

And no way canst thou turn thee for redress, 
3ut death doth front thee with apparent s pol, 

And pale destruction meets thee in the face. 

Ten thous sand French have ta’en the sacrament, 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Christian soul but + English Talbot. 

Lo! there thou standst, a breathing valiant man 

Of an invincible unconquer’d spirit : 

This is the latest glory of thy ates 

That I, thy enemy, ‘due’ thee withal ; 

For cre the glass, that pow begins to run, 

Finish the process of his sandy hour, 

, that see thee now well colour ed, 

all see thee wither yale bloody, pale, and de ad. 


[Drum afar off. 


rk! hark! the Dauphin’s drum, a warning bell, 


The period of thy tyranny appre 


cy 
Sh 


And mine shall ring thy dire departure out. 
Exeunt General, §c., from the Walls. 
Tal. He fables not ; I hear the enemy.— 
Out, some light horse emen, and peruse their wings.— 
0, negligent and heedless ‘discipline ! 
Tow are we park’d, and bounded in a pale ! 
A little herd of England’ s timorous deer, 
Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French ou rs 
if we be English deer, be then in blood ; 


Not rascal-like? to fall down with a pinch, 

ags, 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 

And make the cowards stand aloof at bay : 

Sell every man his life as dear as mine, 

And they shall find dear deer of us. my friends.— 
God, and Saint George, Talbot, and Engle and’s right, 
Prosper our colours in this dangerous fight! [Exeunt. 


SCENE II]. —Plains in Gascony. 
Enter Yorx, with Forces ; to him, a Messenger. 
York. Are oe the speedy scouts return’ ’d again, 
That doge’d the mighty army of the Dauphin ? 


Mess. They are return’d, my lord ; eo give it out, 
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That he is march’d to Bourdeaux with his power, Enter Sir Witu1am Lucy. 
To fight with Talbot. As he march’d along, Som. How now, sir William ! whither were you sent ? 
By your espials were discovered Lucy. Whither, my lord ? from bought and sold lord 
| Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin led, Talbot ; 
Which join’d with him, and made their march for | Who, ring’d about with bold adversity, 
Bourdeaux. Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 
York. A plague upon that villain Somerset, To beat assailing death from his weak legions: 
| That thus delays my promised supply And whiles the honourable captain there 
Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege ! Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs, 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid, And, in advantage lingering, looks for reseue, 
And I am lowted’ by a traitor villain, You, his false hopes, the trust of England’s honour, 
» And cannot help the noble chevalier. Keep off aloof with worthless emulation. 
God comfort him in this necessity ! Let not your private discord keep away 
If he miscarry, farewell wars in France. The levied succours that should lend him aid, 
Enter Sir Witttam Lucy. While he, renowned noble gentleman, 
ee Lucy. Thou princely leader of our English strength, | Yields up his life unto a world of odds. 
t Never so needful on the earth of France, Orleans the Bastard, Charles, and Burgundy, 
£:: Spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot, Alengon, Reignier, compass him about, 
i Who now is girdled with a waist of iron, And Talbot perisheth by your default. [aid. 
aR And hemm’d about with grim destruction. Som. York set him on, York should have sent him 
i To Bourdeaux, warlike duke! to Bourdeaux, York ! Lucy. And York as fast upon your grace exclaims ; 
Else, farewell Talbot, France, and England’s honour. |Swearing that you withhold his levied host, 
York. O God! that Somerset—who in proud heart | Collected for this expedition. [horse. 
Doth stop my cornets—were in Talbot’s place ! Som. York lies: he might have sent and had the 
So should we save a valiant gentleman, I owe him little duty, and less love, 
By forfeiting a traitor and a coward. ' And take foul scorn to fawn on him by sending. 
Mad ire, and wrathful fury, make me weep, Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force of France; 
That thus we die, while remiss traitors sleep. Hath now entrapp’d the noble-minded Talbot ! 


Ltcy. O, send some succour to the distress’d lord! | Never to England shall he bear his life, 
York. He dies, we lose; I break my warlike word : | But dies betray’d to fortune by your strife. 


We mourn, France smiles ; we lose, they daily get; Som. Come, go; I will despatch the horsemen 
All ’long of this vile traitor Somerset. straight : 
Lucy. Then, God take mercy on brave Talbot’s soul! | Within six hours they will be at his aid. 
And on his son, young John ; whom two hours since Lucy. Too late comes rescue : he is ta’en, or slain, 
I met in travel toward his warlike father. For fly he could not, if he would have-fled, 
This seven years did not Talbot see his son, | And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 
And now they meet where both their lives are done. | Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot, then adieu! 
York. Alas! what joy shall noble Talbot have, Lucy. His fame lives in the world, his shame in you 
To bid his young son welcome to his grave ? [ Exeunt 


Away ! vexation almost stops my breath, 


That sunder’d friends greet in the hour of death._— SCENE V.—The English Camp near Bourdegux. 


Lucy, farewell: no more my fortune can, Enter Tarzor and Joun his Son. 

But curse the cause I eannot aid the man.— Tal. O young John Talbot! I did send for thee, 

Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, are won away, To tutor thee in stratagems of war, 

’Long all of Somerset, and his delay. That Talbot’s name might be in thee reviv’d, 
[Exit Yorx, with his Forces.| When sapless age, and weak unable limbs, 

Lucy. Thus, while the vulture of sedition Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders, But,—O, malignant and ill-boding stars !— 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss Now thou art come unto a feast of death, 

The conquest of our scarce-cold conqueror, A terrible and unavoided? danger : 

That ever-living man of memory, Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swiftest horse, 
Henry the fifth. Whiles they each other cross, And I 711 direct thee how thou shalt escape 
Liyes, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loss. By sudden flight. Come, dally not; begone. 


[Exit.| John. Is my name Talbot? and am I your son ? 


: And shall [ fly? O! if you love my mother, 
SCENE IV.—Other Plains of Gascony. Dishonour not her honourable name, 


i - “ i . 4 = 
Enter Somurset, with his Army; an Officer of —|To make a bastard, and a slave of me: 


TaBor’s with him. The world will say he is not Talbot’s blood, 
Som. It is too late ; I cannot send them now. That basely fled, when noble Talbot stood. 
This expedition was by York, and Talbot, Tal. Fly to revenge my death, if I be slain. 
Too rashly plotted: all our general force John. He that flies so will ne’er return again. 
| Might with a sally of the very town Tal. If we both stay, we both are sure to die. 
Be buckled with. The over-daring Talbot John. Then let me stay; and father, do you fly: 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour, Your loss is great, so your regard should be ; 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure. My worth unknown, no loss is known in me. 
York set him on to fight, and die in shame, Upon my death the French can little boast, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. |In yours they will, in you all hopes are lost. 
Off. Here is sir William Lucy, who with me Flight cannot stain the honour you have won, 
Set from our o’er-match’d forces forth for aid. But mine it will, that no exploit have done : 


1 Retarded. 2 Not to be avoided. 
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You fled for ’vantage every one will swear, 
But if I fly’, they ’ll say it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will stay, 
If the first hour I shrink, and run away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preserv’d with infamy. 
Tal. Shall all thy mother’s hopes lie in one tomb ? 
John. Ay, raiher than I?ll shame my mother’s womb. 
Tal. Upon my blessing I command thee go. 
John. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 
Tal. Part of thy father may be sav’d in thee. 
John. No part of him but will be shamed in me. 
Tal. Thou never hadst renown, nor canst not lose it. 
John. Yes, your renowned name; shall flight abuse it? 
Tal. Thy father’s charge shall clear thee from that 
stain. 
John. You cannot witness for me, being slain. 
If death be so apparent, then both fly. 
Tal. And leave my followers here, to fight, and die? 
My age was never tainted with such shame. 
John. And shall my youth be guilty of such blame? 
No more can I be sever’d from your side, 
Than ean yourself yourself in twain divide: 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 
For live I will not, if my father die. 
Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair son, 
Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon. 
Come, side by side together live and die, 
And.soul with soul from France to heaven fly. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE VI.—A Field of Battle. 


Alarum: Excursions, wherein Tatzot’s Son is hemmed 
about, and TaLBor rescues him. 
Tal. Saint George and victory ! fight, soldiers, fight ! 
The regent hath with Talbot broke his word, 
And left us to the rage of France’s sword. 
Where is John Talbot ?—pause, and take thy breath ; 
I gave thee life, and rescued thee from death. 
John. O, twice my father! twice am I thy son: 
The life thou gay’st me first was lost and done ; 
Till with thy warlike sword, despite of fate, 
To my determin’d time thou gav’st new date. 
Tal. When from the Dauphin’s crest thy sword 
struck fire, 
It warmed thy father’s heart with proud desire 
Of bold-fac’d victory. Then leaden age, 
Quicken’d with youthful spleen and warlike rage. 
Beat down Alencon, Orleans, Burgundy, 
And from the pride of Gallia reseu’d thee. 
The ireful bastard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, and had the maidenhood 
Of thy first fight. I soon encountered, 
And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
Some of his bastard blood ; and, in disgrace, 
Bespoke him thus: ‘‘ Contaminated, base, 
And misbegotten blood I spill of thine, 
Mean and right poor; for that pure blood of mine, 
Which thou didst force from Talbot, my brave boy :’’— 
Here purposing the Bastard to destroy, : 
Came in strong rescue. Speak, thy father’s care, 
Art thou not weary, John? How dost thou fare ? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou art seal’d the son of chivalry ? 
Fly to revenge my death, when I am dead: 
The help of one stands me in little stead. 
O! too much folly is it, well I wot, 
To hazard all our lives in one small boat. 
If I to-day die not with Frenchmen’s rage, 


To-morrow I shall die with mickle age : 


‘bow: inf.e. 2servant: inf.e. % Yielding 4 Mad. 


By me they nothing gain, and if I stay, 
’T is but the short’ning of my life one day : 
In thee thy mother dies, owr household’s name, 
My death’s revenge, thy youth, and England’s fame. 
All these, and more, we hazard by thy stay ; 
All these are sav’d, if thou wilt fly away. 
John. The sword of Orleans hath not made me 
smart 5 4 é 
These words of yours draw life-blood from my heart. 
On that advantage, bought with such a shame, 
(To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame) 
3efore young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 
The coward horse that bears me fall and die ! 
And like me to the peasant boys of France, 
To be shame’s scorn, and subject of mischance ! 
Surely, by all the glory you have won, 
An if I fly I am not Talbot’s son: 
Then, talk no more of flight, it is no boot, 
If son to Talbot, die at Talbot’s foot. 
Tal. Then follow thou thy desperate sire of Crete, 
Thou Iearus. Thy life to me is sweet: 
If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father’s side, 


And, commendable prov’d, lets die in pride. [Exeunt. | 


SCENE VII.—Another Part of the Same. 


Alarums: Excursions. Enter Tatzor wounded, sup- | 


ported by a Soldier?. 

Tal. Where is my other life ?—mine own is gone : 
O, where ’s young Talbot? where is valiant John ?— 
Triumphant death, smear’d with captivity, 

Young Talbot’s valour makes me smile at thee.— 
When he perceiv’d me shrink, and on my knee, 
His bloody sword he brandish’d over me, 

And like a hungry lion did commence 

Rough deeds of rage, and stern impatience ; 
But when my angry guardant stood alone, 
Tendering my ruin, and assail’d of none, 
Dizzy-ey’d fury, and great rage of heart, 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 

Inio the clust’ring battle of the French : 

And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His overmounting spirit ; and there died 

My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride: 

Enter Soldiers, bearing the body of Joun Tauzor. 

Sold. O, my dear lord ! lo, where your son is borne! 

Tal. Thou antick, death, which laugh’st us here te 

seorn, 
Anon, from thy imsulting tyranny, 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 
Two Talbots, winged through the lither® sky, 
In thy despite shall ’seape mortality. — 
O! thou whose wounds become hard-favour’d death, 
Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath: 
Brave death by speaking, whether he will or no: 
Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe.— 
Poor boy! he smiles, methinks ; as who should say, 
Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 
Come, come, and lay him in his father’s arms. 
My spirit ean no longer bear these harms. 
Soldiers, adieu ! I have what I would have, 
Now my old arms are young John Talbot’s grave. 
[ Dies 
Alarums. Exeunt Soldiers, leaving the two bodies. 

Enter Cuaries, Atengon, Bureunpy, Bastard, 

La Pucette, and Forces. 

Char. Had York and Somerset brought rescue in, 
We should have found a bloody day of this. 

Bast. Mow the young whelp of Talbot’s, raging 

weod,* 
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Did flesh his puny sword in Frenchmen’s blood ! 

Puc. Once [ encounter’d him, and thus I said, 
“ Thou maiden youth be vanquish’d by a maid rib 
But with a proud, majestical high scorn, 

He answered thus: ‘ Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglot wench.” 

So, rushing in the bowels of the French, 

He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 

Bur. Doubtless, he would have made a noble knight. 
See, where he lies inhersed in the arms 
Of the still bleeding? nurser of his harms. 

Bast. Hew them to pieces, hack their bones asunder, 
Whose life was England’s glory, Gallia’s wonder. 

Char. O, no! forbear; for that which we have fled 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead. 

Enter Sir W1uu1am Lucy, attended ; a French Herald 
receding. 

Lucy. Herald, conduct me to the Dauphin’s tent, 
To know who hath? the glory of the day. 

Char. On what submissive message art thou sent ? 

Lucy. Submission, Dauphin ! *tis a mere French 

word ; 
We English warriors wot not what it means. 
I come to know what prisoners thou hast ta’en, 
And to survey the bodies of the dead. 

Char. For prisoners ask’d thou ? hell our prison is. 
But tell me briefly? whom thou seekest now’. 

Lucy. But where’s the great Alcides of the field, 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury ? . 
Created, for his rare success in arms, 

Great earl of Washford’, Waterford, and Valence ; 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun of Alton, 


Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, lord Furnival of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge ; 

Knight of the noble order of St. George, 

Worthy Saint Michael, and the golden fleece ; 

Great mareshal to Henry the sixth 

Of all his wars within the realms of France ? 

Puc. Here is a silly stately style indeed ! 

The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 

Writes not so tedious a style as this,— 

Him, that thou magnifiest with all these titles, 

Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 
Lucy. Is Talbot slain? the Frenchman’s only 

scourge, 

Your kingdom’s terror and black Nemesis ? 

QO! were mine eye-balls into bullets turn’d, 

That I in rage might shoot them at your faces. 

O! that I could but call these dead to life, 

It were enough to fright the realm of France. 

Were but his picture left among you here, 

It would amaze the proudest of you all. 

|Give me their bodies that I bear them forth’, 

And give them burial as beseems their worth. 

Puc. I think, this upstart is old Talbot’s ghost, 
He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit. 
For God’s sake, let him have ’em; keep them here, 
They would but stink, and putrefy the air. 

Char. Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy. I’ll bear them hence: 
But from their very ashes shall be rear’d 
A phenix that shall make all France afeard. 

Char. So we be rid of them, do what thou wilt. 
And now to Paris, in this conquering vein : 


All will be ours, now bloody Talbot’s slain. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE I.—London. <A Room in the Palace. 
Enter King Henry, Gioster, and EXETER. 
K. Hen. Have you perus’d the letters from the pope, 
The emperor, and the earl of Armagnac ? 
Glo. | have, my lord; and their intent is this :— 
They humbly sue unto your excellence, 
To have a godly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
K. Hen. How doth your grace affect their motion ? 
Glo. Well, my good lord ; and as the only mean 
To stop effusion of much’ Christian blood, 
And ’stablish. quietness on every side. 
K. Hen. Ay, marry, uncle; for I always thought, 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That such immanity and‘bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith. 
' Glo. Beside, my lord, the sooner to effect, 
And surer bind, this knot of amity, 
he earl of Armagnac, near kin® to Charles, 
A man of great authority in France, 
roffers his only danghter to your grace 
n marriage, with a large and sumptuous dowry. 
K. Hen. Marriage, uncle ? alas ! my years are young, 
And fitter isamy study and my books, 
Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 
Yet, call th’ ambassadors; and, as you please, 
So let them have their answers every one : 
I shall be well content: with any choice, 


1 most bloody: inf.e. 2 hath obtained: inf. e. 
them hence: inf.e. Tour: inf.e. Skmnit: infie. 


3 4 These two words are not in f. e. 
9 Not in f. e. 
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Tends to God’s glory and my country’s weal. 
Enter a Legate, and two Ambassadors, with WrincHES- 
TER, as a Cardinal. 

Exe. What! is my lord of Winchester imstall’d, 

And eall’d into a Cardinal’s degree ? 

Then, I perceive that will be verified, 

Henry the fifth did sometime prophesy,— 

““Tf onee he come to be a cardinal, 

Hell make his cap co-equal with the crown.” 

K. Hen. My lords ambassadors, your several suits 
Have been consider’d and debated on, 

Your purpose is both good and reasonable ; 
And, therefore, are we certainly resolv’d, 
To draw conditions of a friendly peace ; 

| Which, by my lord of Winchester, we mean 
Shall be transported presently to France. 

Glo. And for the proffer of my lord, your master, 
I have inform’d his highness so at large, 
As—liking of the lady’s virtuous gifts, 

Her beauty, and the value of her dower,— 
He doth intend she shall be England’s queen. 

K. Hen. In argument and proof of which contract, 
Bear her this jewel, pledge of my affection. —I| Gives it.” 
And so, my lord protector, see them cuarded, 

And safely brought to Dover; where inshipp’d, 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 
[Exeunt King Henry and Train ; GLosTER, 
Exeter, and Ambassadors. 
Win. Stay, my lord legate: you shall first recelve 


5 The old name of Wexford. §that I may bear 
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The sum of money, which I promised 

Should be deliver’d to his holiness 

For clothing me in these grave ornaments. 
Leg. lwillattend upon your lordship’s leisure. [ Exet.! 
Win. Now, Winchester will not submit, I trow, 

Or be inferior to the proudest peer. 

Humphrey, of Gloster, thou shalt well perceive, 

That, neither in birth, or for authority, 

The bishop will be overborne by thee: 

I'll either make thee stoop, and bend thy knee, 


Or sack this country with a mutiny. [ Exit.? 


SCENE Ii—France. Plains in Anjou. 


Enter Cuartes, Bureunpy, ALEncon, La PucELLE, 
and Forces, marching. 
Char. These news, my lords, may cheer our drooping 
spirits. 

’T is said the stout Parisians do revolt, 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

Alen. Then march to Paris, royal Charles of France, 
And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 

Puc. Peace be amongst them, if they turn to us; 
Else ruin combat with their palaces ! 

Enter a Scout. - 
Scout. Suecess unto our valiant general, 


And happiness to his accomplices ! 

Char. What tidings send our scouts ? 

speak, 

Scout. The English army, that divided was 
Into two parties, is now conjoin’d in one, 

And means to give you battle presently. 

Char. Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warning is; 
But we will presently provide for them. 

Bur. I trust, the ghost of Talbot is not there : 

Now he is gone, my lordgyou need not fear. 

Puc. OF all base passions fear is most aceurs’d.— 
Command the conquest, Charles, it shall be thine ; 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 

Char. Then on, my lords ; and France be fortunate ! 

[ Exeunt. 


I pr’ythee, 


SCENE III.—The Same. Before Angiers. 
Alarums: Excursions. Enter La Puce tye. 


Puc. The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly.— 
Now help, ye charming spells, and periapts? ; 
And ye, choice spirits, that admonish me, 
And give me signs of future accidents: 

You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north,* 
Appear, and aid me in this enterprise ! 
Enter Fiends. 
This speedy and quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accustom’d diligence to me. 
Now, ye familiar spirits, that are eall’d 
Out of the powerful regions under earth, 
Help me this once, that France may get the field. 
[They walk, and speak not. 
O! hold me not with silence over-long. 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
Ill lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earnest of a farther benefit, 
So you do condescend to help me now.— 
[They hang their heads. | 
No hope to have redress ?—My body shall 
Pay recompense, if you will grant my suit. 
[They shake their heads. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-saerifice, 


[ Thunder. 


YNotinf.e. 2 Exeunt: in f.e. 2 Amulets. * Zimimar, one 


Amaimon, Gorson, and Goap, kings of the Hast, South, and West, all with devil marquisses, dukes, prelates, knights, presidents, and earls, 
6 These two words are from the second folio. 


under them.—Douce. 5 pass: in f.e 


Entreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my soul; my body, soul, and all, 
Before that England give the French the foil. 
[They depart. 
See! they forsake me. Now the time is come, 
That France must vail her lofty-plumed crest, 
And let her head fall into England’s lap. 
My ancient jncantations are too weak, 
And hell too strong for me to buckle with. 
Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the dust. 
Alarums. Enter French and English, fighting ; La Pu- 
CELLE and York fight hand to hand. La Pucrtux 
as taken. The French fly. 
York. Damsel of France, I think I have you fast: 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty.— 
A goodly prize, fit for the devil’s grace ! 
See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, she would change my shape. 
Puc. Chang’d to a worser shape thou canst not be. 
York. O! Charles the Dauphin is a proper man: 
No shape but-his can pease your dainty eye. 
Puc. A plaguing mischief light on Charles, and thee! 
And may ye both be suddenly surpris’d 
By bloody hands, in sleeping on your beds ! 
York. Fell, banning, hag! enchantress, hold thy 
tongue. 
Puc. I pr’ythee, give me leave to curse a while. 
York..Curse, misereant, when thou comest to the 
stake. [ Exeunt. 
Alarums. Enter Surrotx, leading in Lady Mar@arer. 
Suf. Be what thou wilt, thou art my prisoner. 
[ Gazes on her. 
O, fairest beauty! do not fear, nor fly, 
For [ will touch thee but with reverent hands: 
I kiss these fingers [Kissing her hand] for eternal peace, 
And lay them gently on thy tender side. 
Who art thou? say, that I may honour thee. 
Mar. Margaret my name, and daughter to a king, 
The king of Naples, whosce’er thou art. 
Suf. An earl I am, and-Suffolk am I eall’d. 
Be not offended, nature’s miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me: 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them prisoners underneath her wings. 
Yet, if this servile usage once offend, 
Go, and be free again, as Suffolk’s friend. 
[She turns away as going. | 
O, stay !—I have no power to let her go’; 
My hand would free her, but my heart says—no, 
As plays the sun upon the glassy stream, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak: 
Tl eall for pen and ink, and write my mind. 
Fie, De la Poole! disable not thyself; 
Hast not a tongue? is she not here thy prisoner ?° 
Wilt thou be.daunted at a woman’s sight ? 
Ay; beauty’s prineely majesty is such, 
Confounds the tongue, and mocks the sense of touch.” 
Mar. Say, earl of Suffolk, if thy name be so, 
What ransom must I pay before I pass ? 
For, I perceive, I am thy prisoner. 
Suf. How canst thou tell she will deny thy suit, 
Before thou make a trial of her love? Aside. 
Mar. Why speak’st thou not? what ransom must I 


pay? 


of the four principal devils invoked by witches. The others were 


7 makes the senses rough : inf. e. 


[ Exit. H 
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Suf. She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d ; 
| She is a woman, therefore to be won. [ Aside. 
Mar. Wilt thou aecept of ransom, yea, or no? 
| Saf. Fond man! remember that thou hast a wife ; 
Then, how ean Margaret be thy paramour? [Aszde. 
Mar. I were best to leave him, for he will not hear. 
Suf. There all is marr’d; there lics a cooling card. 
Mar. He talks at random: sure, the mgn is mad. 
Suf. And yet a dispensation may be had. 
Mar. And yet I would that you would answer me. 
Suf. 1711 win this lady Margaret. For whom? 
Why, for my king: tush! that’s a wooden thing. 
Mar. He talks of wood: it is some carpenter. 
Suf. Yet so my faney may be satisfied, 
And peace established between these realms. 
But there remains a scruple in that, too; 
For though her father be the king of Naples, 
| Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, 
And our nobility will scorn the match. 
Mar. Hear ye, captain? Are you not at leisure ? 
|  Suf. It shall be so, disdain they ne’er so much : [ Aside. 
Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield — 
Madam, ! have a seeret to reveal. J 
Mar. What though I be enthrall’d ? he seems a knight, 
| And will not any way dishonour me. [ Aside. 
Suf. Lady, vouchsafe to listen what I say. 
| Mar. Perhaps, I shall be rescued by the French, 
And then I need not crave his courtesy. { Aside. 
| Suf. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cause— 
‘Mor. Tush! women have been captivate ere now. 
[ Aside. 
Suf. Lady, pray tell me’, wherefore talk you so? 
Mar. 1 ery you mercy, ’t is but quid for quo. 
|  Suf. Say, gentle princess, would you not then ween? 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 
Mar. A queen in bondage is more vile to me? 
| Than is a slave in base servility, 


|. Buf And so shall-you, 
| If happy England’s royal king be true’. 
Mar. Why, what eoncerris his freedom unto me ? 
Suf. 1711 undertake to make thee Henry’s queen ; 
| To put a golden seeptre in thy hand, 
| And set a precious crown upon thy head, 
If thou wilt condescend to be my— 
Mar. 
(PL Se sza 
Mar. 1 am unworthy to be Henry’s wife. 
|  Suf. No, gentle madam; I unworthy am 
To woo so fair a dame to be his wife, 
And have no portion in the choice myself. 
How say you, madam; are you so content ? 
Mar. An if my father please, I give consent. 
Suf. Then, call our captains, and our colours forth ! 
And, madam, at your father’s castle walls 
We'll crave a parley, to confer with him. 
[Troops come forward. 
A Parley sounded. Enter Retenrer, on the Walls. 
| Suf. See, Reignier, see thy daughter prisoner. 
Reig. To whom? 
Suf. To me. 
Reig. Suffolk, what remedy ? 
I am a soldier, and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune’s fickleness. 
Suf. Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord : 
Consent, and for thy honour give consent, 
Thy daughter shall be wedded to my king, 
| Whom I with pain have woo’d and won thereto, 


\ 
} 
| 
' 


Aside. 


t 


What? 
His love. 


1 The words, ‘‘ pray tell me,” are not inf e 


f.e. 5 Foolish. 6 mad: inf. e. 


2 not suppose: in f. e. 


| And this her easy-held imprisonment 


Hath gain’d thy daughter prineely liberty. 
Reig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks ? 
Suf. Fair Margaret Imows, 
That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign. 
Reig. Upon thy prineely warrant I deseend 
To give thee answer of thy just demand. 
[Exit, from the Walls. 
Suf. And here I will expect thy coming down. 
Trumpets sounded. Enter Retenter, below. 
Reig. Welcome, brave earl, mto our territories : 
Command in Anjou what your honour pleases. 
Suf. Thanks, Reignier, happy for so sweet a child, 
Fit to.be made companion with a king: 
What answer makes your grace unto my suit? 
Reig. Since thou dost deign to woo her little worth, 
To be the princely bride of such a lord, 
Upon condition f may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the county Maine, and Anjou, 
Free from oppression or the stroke of war, 
My daughter shall be Henry’s, if he please. 
Suf. That is her ransom, I deliver her; 
And those two counties, I will undertake, 
Your grace shall well and quietly enjoy. 
Reig. And I again, in Henry’s royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king, 
Give thee her hand, for sign of plighted faith. 
Suf. Reignier of France, I give thee kingly thanks, 
Beeause this is in traffic of a king: 
And yet. methinks I could be welf content 
To be mine own attorney in this case. 
I’ll over, then, to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz’d. 
So, farewell, Reignier. Set this diamond safe 
In golden palaces, as it becorfies. 
Reig. I do embrace thee, as [ would embrace 
The Christian prince, king Henry, were he here. 
Mar. Farewell, my lord. Good wishes, praise, and 
prayers, 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. [ Going. 
Suf. Farewell, sweet madam! But hark you, Mar 
garet ; 
No princely commendations to my king ? 
Mar. Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his servant, say to him. 
Suf. Words sweetly plae’d, and modestly directed. 
But, madam, I must trouble you again,— 
No loving token to his majesty ? 
Mar. Yes, my good lord; a pure wnspotted heart, 
Never yet taint with love, I send the king. 
Suf. And this withal. [Kisses her. 
Mar. That for thyself: I will not so presume, 
To send such peevish® tokens to a king. 
[Exeunt Retenter and MarGaret, 
Suf. O wert thou for myself!—But, Suffolk, stay ; 
Thou mayst not wander in that labyrinth: 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treasons, lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praise : 
Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount, 


Mid® natural graces that extinguish art; 


Repeat their semblance often on the seas, 
That when thou com’st to kneel at Henry’s feet, 
Thou may’st bereave him of his wits with wonder. 
[ Exit. 
SCENE IV.—Camp of the Duke of Yorx, in Anjou. 


Enter Yorx, Warwick, and others. 
York. Bring forth that sorceress, condemn’d to burn, 


3 To be a queen in bondage is more vile: inf 2. “* free: in 
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SCENE IV. 


KING HENRY VI- 


Enter La Pucerie, guarded ; and a Shepherd. 
Shep. Ah, Joan! this kills thy father’s heart out- 
right. 

Have I sought every country far and near, 

And, now it is my chancé to find thee out, 

Must I behold thy timeless cruel death? 

Ah, Joan! sweet daughter Joan, Ill die with thee. 
Puc. Deecrepit miser'! base ignoble wretch ! 

I am descended of a gentler blood : 

Thou art no father, nor no friend, of mine. 

Shep. Out, out !—My lords, an please, you, t’ is not so5 

I did beget her, all the parish knows: 

Her mother liveth yet, can testify, 

She was the first fruit of my bachelorship. 

War. Graceless! wilt thou deny thy parentage? 
York. This argues what her kind of life hath been; 

Wicked and vile, and so her death coneludes. 

Shep. Fie, Joan! that thou wilt be so obstacle*! 

God knows, thou art a collop of my flesh, 

And for thy sake have I shed many a tear: 

Deny me not, I pr’ythee, gentle Joan. 

Puc. Peasant, avaunt!—You have suborn’d this 
man, 

Of purpose to obseure my noble birth. 

Shep. ’T is true, 1 gave a noble to the priest, 

The morn that I was wedded to her mother — 

Kneel down and take my blessing, good my girl— 

Wilt thou not stoop? Now cursed be the time 

Of thy nativity |! I would, the milk 

Thy mother gave thee, when thou suck’dst her breast, 

Had been a little ratsbane for thy sake ; 

Or else, when thou didst keep my lambs a-field, 

I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee. 

Dost thou deny thy father, cursed drab ? 

O! burn her, burn her: hanging is too good. [ Exit. 
York. Take her away ; for she hath lived too long, 

To fill the world with vicious qualities. 

Puc. First, let me tell you whom you have con- 
demn’d ; 

Not me begotten of a shepherd swain, 

But issu’d from the progeny of kings: 

Virtuous, and holy: chosen from above, 

By inspiration of celestial grace, 

To work exceeding miraeles on ‘earth. 

i never had to do with wicked spirits: 

But you,—that are polluted with your lusts, 

Stain’d with the guiltless blood of innoeents, 

Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices,— 

Because you want the grace that others have, 

You judge it straight a thing impossible 

To compass wonders, but by help of devils. 

No; misconceived Joan of Are hath been 

A. virgin from her tender infancy, 

Chaste and immaculate in very thought ; 

Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effus’d, 

Will ery for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 
York. Ay, ay—Away with her to execution ! 
War. And hark ye, sirs; because she is a maid, 

Spare for no fagots, let there be enow: 

Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake, 

That so her torture may be shortened. 

Puc, Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? 

Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity, 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege.— 

J am with child, ye bloody homicides : 

Murder not, then, the fruit within my womb, 

Although ye hale me to a violent death. 


York. Now, heaven forefend! the holy maid with | 


ehild ? 


1 Miserable person. 


.|But darkness and the gloomy 


| Hav ¢ we net lost most 


2 Often put in the mouths of uneducated persons, for obstinate, by writers of the time. 


War. The greatest miracle that cer ye wrought! 
Is all your strict preciseness come to this ? 

York. She and the Dauphin have been juggling: 
I did imagine what would be her refuge. 

War. Well, go to: we will have no bastards live ; 


| Espeeially, since Charles must father it, 


Puc. You are deveiv’ d; my child is none of his; 
It was Alencon, that enjoy’d my love. 

York. Alencon, that notorious Machiavel ! 

It dies, an if it had a thousand lives. 

Puc. O! give me leave; [ have deluded you. 
’T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nani’d, 
But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail’d. 

War. A married man: that’s most intolerable. 

York. Why, here’s a girl! 1 

well, 
There.w ere so many, whom she may accuse. 

War. It’s sign she hath been liberal and free. 

York. And yet, forsooth, she is a virgin pure,— 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat, and thee: 
Use no entreaty, for it is Im vain. 


Puc. Then lead me hence :—with whom I leave my 


curse. 
May never glorious sun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ; 
shade of death 
Environ you, till mischief, and despair 
Drive you to break your necks , or hang yourselves ! 
{Eait, guarde 
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think she knows net 


d. 


York. Break thou m pieces, and consume to ashes, 


Thou foul accursed minister of hell ! 
Eater Curdinal Beavurort, attended. 

Car. Lord regent, I do greet your execllence 
With letters of commission from the king. 
Yor know, my lords, the states of Christendom, 
Mov’d with remorse of these outrageous broils, 
Have earnestly implor’d a general peace 
| Betwixt our nation and the Lge Freneh ; 
And here at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approacheth to confer about some matter. 

ork. Is all our travail turn’d to this effect? 


| After the slaughter of so many peers. 


So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 

That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country’s benefit, 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ? 

t part of ali the towns, 

By treason, falsehood, and by treachery, 

Gur great Fi ogenitors bee conquered } Pate 

O, Warwick, Warwick! I foresee with grief 


The utter oi of all the realm of France. 


War. Be patient, York! if we conclude a peace, 
It shall be with such strict and severe covenants, 
As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

Enter Cuaruns, attended; Avuncon, Bastard, 
LHIGNIER, and others. 

Char. Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, 
That peaceful truce shall be proclaimed in France, 
We come to be informed by yourselves 
What the conditions of that league must be. 

York. Speak, Winchester ; 
The hollow passage of my prison’d* voice, 

By sight a these our baleful enemies. 

Win. Charles, and the rest, it is enacted thus — 

That, in ion King Henry gives consent, 

Of mere compassion, and of lenity, 

To ease your country of distressful war, 

And suffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, 
You shall become true liegeman to his crown. 


3 poison’d : in fie. 


for boiling choler chokes 
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And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 
To pay him tribute, and submit thyself, 
Thou shalt be plae’d as viceroy under him, 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 

Alen. Must he be then as shadow of himself? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet, 
And yet, in substance and authority, 
Retain but pr ivilege of a private man ? 
This proffer is absurd and reasonless. 

Char. ’T is known, already that I am possess’d 
With more than half the Gallian territories, 
And therein reverene’d for their lawful king: 
Shall I, for luere of the rest unvanquish’d, 
Detraet so much from that prerogative, 
As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole? 
No, lord ambassador; Ill rather keep 
That which I have, than, coveting for more, 
Be cast from possibility of all. 

York. Insulting Charles! hast thou by secret means 
Used intereession to obtain a league, 
And now the matter grows to compromise, 
Stand’st thou aloof upon comparisons ! ? 
Either accept the title thou usurp’st, 
Of benefit proceeding from our king, 
And not of any challenge of desert, 
Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. 

Reig. My lord, you do not well in obstinacy 
To cavil in the course of this contract : 
If-ence it be neglected, ten to one, 
We shall not find lke opportunity. 

Alen. To say the truth, it is your policy 

[ Aside to CHARLES. 

To save your subjects from such massacre, 
And ruthless slaughters as are daily seen 
By our proceeding in hostility ; 
And, therefore take this compact of a truce, 
Although you break it when your L peti i e serves. 


War. How say’st thou, Charles ? shall our condition | 


stand ? 


Char. It shall; only reserv’d, you claim no interest | 


In any of our tow ns of garriscn. 
York, Then swear i aii to his majesty ; 
As thou art knight, never to disobey, 
Nor be rebellious to the erown of England, 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of England.— 
[Cuanuus, and his Nobles, give tokens of fealty. 
So; now dismiss your army when ye please : 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be still, 
For here we interchange* a solemn peace. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—London. A Room im the Palace. 
Enter King Henry, in conference with Surroux ; 
Guiostrer and Exeter following. 
K. Hen. Your wondrous rare description, noble earl, 
Of beauteous Margaret hath astonish’d me : 
Her virtues, graced with external gilts, 
Do breed love’s settled passions in my heart ; 
And like as rigour of tempestuous gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide, 
So am I driven by breath of her renown, 
Either to suffer shipwreck, or arrive 
Where [ may have fruition of her love 
Suf. Tush! my good lord, this superficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praise : 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
(Had I sufficient skill to utter them) : 
Would make a volume of entieing lines, 
Able to ravish any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, she is not so divine, 


1 entertain: in f. e. 


So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But with as humble lowliness of mind, 


| She is content to be at your command ; : 


Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste intents, 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. 
K. Hen. And otherwise will Henry ne’er presume. 
Therefore, my lord protector, give consent, 
That Margaret may be England’s royal queen, 
Glo. So should I give consent to flatter sin. 

You know, my lord, your highness is betroth’d 

Unto anot! ner lady of esteem ; 
How shall we, then, dispense with that eontraet, 
And not deface yo our honour with repr oneh ? 
Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths 
Or one that. at a triumph having vow’d 
To try his strength, forsaketh yet the lists 
By reason of his adversary’s odds. 
A poor earl’s daughter is unequal odds, 
And therefore may be broke without offence. 
Glo. Why, what, pray, is Margaret, more than that 
Her father is no better than an earl, 
Although in glorious titles he exeel } ? 
Suf. Yes, my good lord, her father is a king, 
The king of Naples and Jerusalem ; 
And of such great authority in France, 
As his alliance will confirm our peace, 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 
Glo. shit so the earl of Armagnac may do, 
Because he is near kinsman unto Charles. 
Exe. Beside, his wealth doth warrant a liberal dower, 
Where Reignier sooner will receive, than give. 
Suf. A dower, my lords! disgrace not so your king, 
That he should be so abject, base, and poor, 
To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
| Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
| And not to seek a queen to make him rich. 
|So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
| Marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship : 
Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 
| Must be companion of his nuptial bed ; 
And therefore, lords, since he affeets her most, 
| The most of all these reasons bindeth us, 
|In our opinions she should be preferr’d. 

For what is wedlock foreed but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas the eontrary bringeth bliss, 

And is a pattern of celestial peace. 

Whom should we mateh with Henry, being a king, 
But Margaret, that is daughter to a king? 
| Her peerless feature, joined with her birth, 
| Approves her fit for none but for a king: 
Her valiant courage, and undaunted spirit, 
| (More than in women commonly is seen) 

| Will answer our hope in issue of a king; 
For Henry, son unto a conqueror, 

| 1s likely to beget more conquerors, 

| Te with a lady of so high resolve, 

As is fair Margaret, he be link’d 4 in love. 

Then yield, my lor ds ; and here conclude with me, 
| That Margaret shall be queen, and none but she. 
| K. Hen. Whether it be through foree of your report, 
| My noble lord of Suffolk, or for that 
| My tender youth was never yet attaint 
| With any passion of inflaming love, 
ft cannot tell; but this I am assur’d, 
| I feel such sharp dissension in my breast, 
| Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 
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As I am sick with working of my thoughts. Not what you are, I know it will excuse 

Take, therefore, shipping; post, my lord, to France; | This sudden execution of my will. 

Agree to any covenants, and procure And so conduct me, where from company 

That lady Margaret do vouchsafe to come I may revolve and ruminate my grief, { Exit 
To cross the seas to England, and be crown’d Glo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both ai first and last. 
King Henry’s faithful and anointed queen. [Exeunt GLoster and Exeter. 
For your expenses and sufficient charge, Suf. Thus suffolk hath prevail’d; and thus he goes, 
Among the people gather up a tenth. As did the youthful Paris once to Greeee, 

Be gone, I say ; for till you do return, With hope to find the like event in love, 

I rest perplexed with a thousand cares.— But prosper better than the Trojan did. 

And you, good uncle, banish all offence : Margaret shall now be queen, and rule the king ; 

If you do censure me by what you were, But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. [Eaut, 
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SECOND PART 


OF 


KING 


HENRY yt 


DRAMATIS 


Kine Henry THE SIXTH. 

Humrnrey, Duxe or Groster, his Uncle. 

CarpinaL Braurort, Bishop of Winchester. 

Ricuarp PiantTaGeNnet, Duke of York. 

Epwarp and Ricnarp, his Sons. 

Duxre or SOMERSET, 

Duke oF SUFFOLK, 

Duxe or BuckINGHAM, 

Lorp Currrorp, and his Son, 

Ear or SaLisBury, } 

Earit or Warwick, § 

Lore Scares, Governor of the Tower. Lorp 
Say. Str Humpnrey Srarrorp, and his Bro- 
ther. Sire Joun STANLEY. 

Water WHITMORE. 


of the King’s 
Party. 


of the York Faction. 


PERSON i. 


A Sea-captain, Master and Master’s Mate. 

Two Gentlemen, Prisoners with Surrotk. Vaux. 

Hume and SouTHWELL, Priests. 

BotincBroke, a Conjurer. A Spirit raised by him. 

Tuomas Horner, an Armourer. Peter, his 
Man. 

Clerk of Chatham. 

Simpcox, an Impostor. 

Jack CabE. 

Grorce, Joun, Dick, SMITH, 
Micuaet, &c., Cade’s Followers. 

ALEXANDER IpEN, a Kentish Gentleman. 

Mare@aretT, Queen to King Henry. 

Exranor, DucHEss or GLOSTER. 

Margery Jourpatn, a Witch. Wife to Srmpcox. 


Mayor of St. Albans. 
Two Murderers. 


the Weaver, 


Lords, Ladies, and Attendants; Herald; Petitioners, Aldermen, a Beadle, Sheriff, and Officers ; Citizens 


Prentices, Falconers, Guards, Soldiers, Messengers, &e. 
SCENE, in various Parts of England. 


AGT I. 


SCENE I.—London. A Room of State in the Palace. 


Flourish of Trumpets: then Hautboys. Enter, on one 
side, King Henry, Duke of GiostEr, SAispury, 
Warwick, and Cardinal Bravrort; on the other, 
Queen Marearet, led in by Surrotk; York, So- 
MERSET, BuckinenaM, and others following. 

Suf. As by your high imperial majesty 

I had in charge at my depart for France, 

As procurator to your excellence, 

To marry princess Margaret for your grace ; 

So, in the famous ancient city Tours, 

In presence of the kings of France and Sicil, 

The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and Alen¢on, 

Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty reverend bishops, 

I have perform’d my task, and was espous’d : 

And humbly now upon my bended knee, 

In sight of England and her lordly peers, 

Deliver up my title in the queen 

To your most gracious hands, that are the substance 

Of that great shadow I did represent ; 

The happiest gift that ever marquess gave, 

The fairest queen that ever king receiv’d. 

K. Hen. Suffolk, arise Welcome, queen Margaret : 

I can express no kinder sign of love, 

Than this kind kiss—O Lord! that lends me life, 

Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness ; 

For thou hast given me, in this beauteous face, 

A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 

If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 


2 A compound Saxon word, found in Chaucer, my all dearest. 


Q. Mar. Great king of England, and my gracious 
lord, 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had 
By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, 
With you mine alderlievest’ sovereign, 
Makes me the bolder to salute my king 
With ruder terms, such as my wit affords, 
And over-joy of heart doth minister. 

K. Hen. Her sight did ravish, but her grace in speech, 
Her words y-clad with wisdom’s majesty, 

Makes me from wondering fall to weeping joys: 
Such is the fulness of my heart’s content. 
Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love. 

All. Long live queen Margaret, England’s happiness ! 

Q. Mar. We thank you all. [Flowrish. 

Suf. My lord protector, so it please your grace, 
Here are the articles of contracted peace, 

Between our sovereign, and the French king Charles 
For eighteen months, concluded by consent. 

Glo. [Reads.| “‘Imprimis: It is agreed between the 
French king, Charles, and William de la Poole, mar- 
quess of Suffolk, ambassador for Henry, king of Kng- 
land,—that the said Henry shall espouse the lady Mar 
garet, daughter unto Reignier king of Naples, Sicilia, 
and Jerusalem, and crown her queen of England ee 
the thirtieth of May next ensuing. Item,—-That the 
duchy of Anjou and the county of Maine, shall be re- 
leased and delivered to the king her father.”—[Paus- 
ing.?] 


2 Not in f. 6. 


SCENE II. 


— 


K. Hen. Uncle, how now ? 

Glo. Pardon me, gracious lord ; 
Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart, 

And dimm’d nine eyes, that I can read no farther. 

K. Hen. Uncle of Winchester, I pray, read on. 

Car. [Reads.‘] “Item: It is farther agreed between 
them,—that the duchies of Anjou and Maine shall be 
released and delivered over to the king her father; 
and she sent over of the king of England’s own proper 
cost and charges, without having any dowry.” 

K. Ken. They please us well—Lord marquess, kneel 

thee down : 
We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the sword —Cousin of York, 
We here discharge your grace from being regent 
l’ the parts of France, till term of eighteen months 
Be full expir’d—Thanks, uncle Winchester, 
Gloster, York, Buckingham, Somerset, 
| Salisbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great favour done, 
In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come, let us in; and with all speed provide 
To see her coronation be perform’d. 

[Exeunt King, Queen, and SurFoux. 

Glo. Brave peers of England, pillars of the state, 
To you duke Humphrey must unload his grief, 

Your grief, the common grief of all the land. . 
What! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars ? 

Did he so often lodge in open field, 

In winter’s cold, and summer’s parching heat, 
To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 

And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 

To keep by policy what Henry got ? 

Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious Warwick, 
Receiv’d deep scars in France and Normandy? 
Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myself, 

With all the learned council of the realm 
Studied so long, sat in the council-house 

Early and late, debating to and fro 

How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe ? 
And hath his highness in his infaney 

Been? crowned in Paris, in despite of foes ? 

And shall these labours, and these honours die? 
Shall Henry’s conquest, Bedford’s vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counsel, die ? 

O peers of England! shameful is this league : 
Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame, 
Blotting your names from books of memory, 
Razing the characters of your renown, 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 
Undoing all, as all had never been. 

Car. Nephew, what means this passionate discourse ? 
This peroration with such cireumstance ? 

For France, ’t is ours; and we will keep it still. 

Glo. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can ; 
But now it is impossible we should. 

Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast, 
Hath given the duchies of Anjou, and Maine, 
Unto the poor king Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. 

Sal. Now, by the death of him that died for all, 
These counties were the keys of Normandy.— 

But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant son ? 

War. For grief, that they are past recovery ; 

For, were there hope to conquer them again, 
My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes no tears. 
Anjou and Maine! myself did win them both ; 


1 Not in f. e. 
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Those provinces these arms of mine did conquer : 
And are the cities that I got with wounds, 
Deliver’d up again with peaceful words ? 
Mort Dieu! 
York. For Suffolk’s duke, may he be suffocate 
That dims the honour of this warlike isle! 
France should have torn and rent my very heart, 
Before I would have yielded to this league. 
I never read but England’s kings have had 
Large sums of gold, and dowries, with their wives ; 
And our king Henry gives away his own, 
To match with her that brings no vantages. 
Glo. A proper jest, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth, 
For costs and charges in transporting her ! 
She should have stay’d in France, and starv’d in France, 
Before— 
Car. My lord of Gloster, now you grow too hot. 
It was the pleasure of my lord the king. 
Glo. My lord of Winchester, I know your mind : 
'T is not my speeches that you do mislike, 
But ’t is my presence that doth trouble ye. 
Ranecour will out: proud prelate, in thy face 
I see thy fury. If I longer stay, 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings.— 
Lordings, farewell ; and say, when I am gone, 
T prophesied, France will be lost ere long. 
Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage. 
’T is known to you he is mine enemy ; 
Nay, more, an enemy unto you all, 
And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. 
Consider, lords, he is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the English crown : 
Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 
And all the wealthy kingdoms of the west, 
There ’s reason he should be displeas’d at it. 
Look to it, lords: let not his smoothing words 
Bewitch your hearts ; be wise, and cireumspect. 
What though the common people favour him, 
Calling him “Humphrey the good Duke of Gloster ;” 
Clapping their hands, and erying with loud voice— 
“ Jesu maintain your royal exeellence !” 
With— God preserve the good duke Humphrey !” 
I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloss, 
He will be found a dangerous protector. 
Buck. Why should he, then, protect our sovereign, 
He being of age to govern of himself ?— 
Cousin of Somerset, join you with me, 
And all together, with the duke of Suffolk, 

Well quickly hoise duke Humphrey from his seat. 
Car. This weighty business will not brook delay ; 
I’ll to the duke of Suffolk presently. [ Exit. 

Som. Cousin of Buckingham, though Humphrey’s 
pride, 
And greatness of his place be grief to us, 
Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal. 
His insolence is more intolerable 
Than all the princes in the land beside : 
If Gloster be displae’d, he 11 be protector. 
Buck. Or thou, or I, Somerset, will be protector, 
Despite duke Humphrey, or the cardinal. 
[Exewnt Buckincnam and Somerset. 
Sal. Pride went before, ambition follows him. 
While these do labour for their own preferment, 
Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 
I never saw but Humphrey, duke of Gloster, 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 
Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal, 


[ Exit. 


|More like a soldier, than a man o’ the church, 


2'This word is not in the folio,—is added by the MS. emendator, folio, 1632. 
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As stout, and proud, as he were lord of all, 
Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 

Unlike the ruler of a common-weal.— 

Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age, 

Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy house-keeping, 
Have won the greatest favour of the commons, 
Excepting none but good duke Humphrey :— 
And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 

In bringing them to civil discipline ; 

Thy late exploits, done in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent for our sovereign, 

Have made thee fear’d, and honour’d of the people.— 
Join we together, for the public good, 

In what we can to bridle and suppress 

The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 

With Somerset’s and Buckingham’s ambition ; 
And, as we may, cherish duke Humphrey’s deeds, 
While they do tend to profit of the land. 

War. So God help Warwick, as he loves the land, 
And common profit of his«country. 

York. And so says York, for he hath greatest cause. 

Sal. Then let ’s make haste away, and look unto the 

main. 

War. Unto the main? O father! Maine is lost ; 
That Maine, which by main force did Warwick win, 
And would have kept so long as breath did last. 

Main chance, father, you meant; but I meant Maine, 
Which I will win from France, or else be slain. 
[Exeunt Warwick and SaLisBuRY. 

York. Anjou and Maine are given to the French; 
Paris is lost ; the state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point now they are gone. 

Suffolk coneluded on the articles, 

The peers agreed, and Henry was well pleas’d, 

To change two dukedoms for a duke’s fair daughter. 
I cannot blame them all: what is’t to them ? 

’T is thine they give away, and not their own. 
Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage, 
And purchase friends, and give to courtezans, 

Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone; 

While as the silly owner of the goods 

Weeps over them, and wrings his helpless' hands, 
And shakes his head, and trembling stands aloof, 
While all is shar’d, and all is borne away, 

Ready to starve, and dare not touch his own: 

So York must sit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 
While his own lands are bargain’d for, and sold. 
Methinks, the realms of England, France, and Ireland, 
Bear that proportion to my flesh and blood, 

As did the fatal brand Althea burn’d 

Unto the prince’s heart of Calydon.? 

Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French ! 
Cold news for me, for I had hope of France, 

Even as I have of fertile England’s soil. 

A day will eome when York shall claim his own ; 
And therefore I will take the Nevils’ parts, 

And make a show of love to proud duke Humphrey, 
And when I spy advantage, claim the crown, 

For that’s the golden mark I seek to hit. 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right, 

Nor hold the sceptre in his childish fist, 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 

Whose church-like humours fit not for a crown. 
Then, York, be still awhile, till time do serve: 
Watch thou, and wake, when others be asleep, 

To pry into the secrets of the state, 

Till Henry, surfeiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride, and England’s dear-bought queen, 


1 hapless: in f. e. 
upon the preservation of which his life depended.—Knight. 


PART OF 


ACT I. 


And Humphrey with the peers be fall’n at jars: 
Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfum’d, 
And in my standard bear the arms of York, 
To grapple with the house of Lancaster ; 
And, foree perforce, I’11 make him yield the crown, 
Whose bookish rule hath pull’d fair England down. 
[ Exit. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room in the Duke of 
GtrostrErR’s House. 


Enter Guoster and the Duchess. 


Duch. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen’d corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load ? 
Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows, 
As frowning at the favours of the world ? 
Why are thine eyes fix’d to the sullen earth, 
Gazing on that which scems to dim thy sight? 
What seest thou there? king Henry’s diadem, 
Enchas’d with all the honours of the world? 
If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the same. 
Put forth thy hand; reach at the glorious gold.— 
What, is’t too short ? I’ll lengthen it with mine ; 
And having both together heav’d it up, 
We ’ll both together lift our heads to heaven, 
And never more abase our sight so low, 
As to vouchsafe one glance unto the ground. 
Glo. O Nell! sweet Nell, if thou dost love thy lord, 
Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts ; 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Against my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
Be my last breathing in this mortal world. 
My troublous dream this night doth make me sad. 
Duch. What dream’d my lord? tell me, and I’ 
requite it 
With sweet rehearsal of my morning’s dream. 
Glo. Methought, this staff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain: by whom, I have forgot, 
But, as I think, ’t was by the cardinal; 
And on the pieces of the broken wand 
Were plac’d the heads of Edmond duke of Somerset, 
And William de la Poole, first duke of Suffolk. 
This was my dream: what it doth bode God knows. 
Duch. Tut! this was nothing but an argument, 
That he that breaks a stick of Gloster’s grove 
Shall lose his head for his presumption. 
But list to me, my Humphrey! my sweet duke : 
Methought, I sat in seat of majesty, 
In the cathedral church of Westminster, 
And in that chair where kings and queens were crown’d ; 
Where Henry, and dame Margargt, kneel’d to me, 
And on my head did set the diadem.. 
Glo. Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide outright. 
Presumptuous dame ! ill-nurtur’d Eleanor ! 
Art thou not second woman in the realm, 
And the protector’s wife, belov’d of him ? 
Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command, 
Above the reach or compass of thy thought ? 
And wilt thou still be hammering treachery, 
To tumble down thy husband, and thyself, 
From top of honour to disgrace’s feet ? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more. 
Duch.. What, what, my lord! are you so cholerice 
With Eleanor, for telling but her dream ? 
Next time Ill keep my dreams unto myself 
And not be check’d. 
Glo. Nay, be not angry; I am pleas’d again. 


2 Meleager, prince of Calydon, died in great torments, when his mother, Althea, threw into the flames the firebrand 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord protector, ’t is his highness’ pleasure, 
You do prepare to ride unto St. Albans, 

Whereas the ‘king and queen do mean to hawk. 
Glo. I go—Come, Nell; thou wilt ride with us? 
Duch. Yes, my good lord, [711 follow presently. 
[| Exeunt Groster and Messenger. 
Follow I must; I cannot go before, 
While Gloster bears this base and humble mind. 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove these tedious stumbling-blocks, 
And smooth my way upon their headless necks : 
And, being a woman, I will not be slack 
To play my part in fortune’s pageant.— 
Where are you there? Sir John !? nay, fear not, man, 
We are alone; here’s none but thou, and I. 
Enter Hume. 

Hume. Jesus preserve your royal majesty ! 

Duch. What say’st thou? majesty! I am but grace. 

Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume’s advice, 
Your grace’s title shall be multiplied. 

Duch. What say’st thou, man? hast thou as yet 

conferr’d 
With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch . 
And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer, 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 

Hume. This they have promised,—to show your 
A spirit rais’d from depth of under ground, [highness 
That shall make answer to such questions, 

As by your grace shall be propounded him. 
Duch. It is enough: Ill think upon the questions. 
When from St. Albans we do make return, 
We’ll see these things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this reward: make merry, man, 
With thy confederates in this weighty cause. 
[Exit Duchess. 

Hume. Hume must make merry with the duchess’ 

gold, 
Marry, and shall, But how now, Sir John Hume! 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum: 
The business asketh silent secrecy. 
Dame Eleanor gives gold to bring the witch: 
Gold cannot come amiss, were she a devil. 
Yet have I gold flies from another coast : 
I dare not say, from the rich cardinal, 
And from the great and new made duke of Suffolk ; 
Yet I do find it so: for, to be plain, 
They, knowing dame Eleanor’s aspiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the duchess, 
And buz these conjurations in her brain. 
They say, a crafty knave does need no broker ; 
Yet am I Suffolk’s, and the cardinal’s broker. 
Hume, if you take not heed, you shall go near 
To call them both a pair of crafty knaves. 
Well, so it stands; and thus, I fear, at last, 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchess’ wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphrey’s fall. 
Sort? how it will, I shall have gold for all. 


SCENE IlI.—The Same. 


_ Enter Perer, and others, with Petitions. 

1 Pet. My masters, let’s stand close: my lord pro- 
tector will come this way by and by, and then we may 
deliver our supplications in sequel’. 

2 Pet. Marry, the lord protect him, for he’s a good 
man. Jesu bless him! 

Enter Surroix and Queen MarGarert. 
1 Pet. Here ’a comes, methinks, and the queen with 
him. [71] be the first, sure. 7 


1 Addressed “‘ SirJohn” as a priest. 


[ Exit. 


A Room in the Palace. 


2 Happen. %in the quill: 


Ee ess aes eee ee 


2 Pet. Come back, fool! this is the duke of Suffolk, 
and not my lord protector. 

Suf. How now, fellow ! wouldst any thing with me? 

1 Pet. I pray my lord, pardon me: I took ye for my 
lord protector. 

Q. Mar. “To my lord protector !”” are your suppli- 
cations to his lordship? Let me see them. What is 
thine ? 

1 Pet. Mine is, an’t please your grace, against John 
Goodman, my lord eardinal’s man, for keeping my 
house, and lands, and wife, and all, from me. 

Suf. Thy wife too! that is some wrong indeed.— 
What’s yours ?—What’s here ? [Reads.] “‘ Against the 
duke of Suffolk, for enclosing the commons of Melford.” 
—How now, sir knave? 

2 Pet. Alas! sir, | am but a poor petitioner of our 
whole township. 

Peter. [Presenting his petition.] Against my master, 
Thomas Horner, for saying, that the duke of York was 
rightful heir to the crown. 

Q. Mar. What say’st thou? Did the duke of York 
say. he was rightful heir to the crown? 

Peter. That my master was? No, forsooth: my 
master said, that he was; and that the king was an 
usurper. 

Suf. Who is there? [Enter Servants.|—Take this 
fellow in, and send for his master with a pursuivant 
presently —We ‘Il hear more of your matter before the 
king. [Exeunt Servants with PETER. 

Q. Mar. And as for you, that love to be protected 
Under the wings of our protector’s grace, 

Begin your suits anew, and sue to him. [ Tears the Petition. 
Away, base cullions !—Suffolk, let them go. 

All. Come, let’s be gone. [Exeunt Petitioners. 

Q. Mar. My lord of Suffolk, say, is this the guise, 
Is this the fashion in the court of England ? 

Is this the government of Britain’s isle, 

And this the royalty of Albion’s king ? 
What! shall king Henry be a pupil still, 
Under the surly Gloster’s governance ? 

Am I a queen in title and in style, 

And must be made a subject to a duke ? 

I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran’st a tilt in honour of my love, 

And stol’st away the ladies’ hearts of France, 
I thought king Henry had resembled thee, 

In courage, courtship, and proportion ; 

But all his mind is bent to holiness, 

To number Ave- Marias on his beads: 

His champions are the prophets and apostles ; 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ ; 

His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canoniz’d saints. 

I would, the college of the cardinals 

Would choose him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And set the triple crown upon his head : 
That were a state fit for his holiness. 

Suf. Madam, be patient: as 1 was cause 
Your highness came to England, so will I 
In England work your grace’s full content. 

Q. Mar. Beside the haught protector, have we 

Beaufort, 
The imperious churchman; Somerset, Buckingham, 
And grumbling York: and not the least of these, 
But can do more in England than the king. 

Suf. And he of these that can do most of all, 
Cannot do more in England than the Nevils: = 
Salisbury and Warwick are no simple peers. 

Q. Mar. Not all these lords do vex me half so much, 


in f. 6. 
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As that proud dame, the lord protecior’s wife : 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 

More like an empress than duke Humphrey’s wife. 

Strangers in court do take her for the queen : 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 

And in her heart she scorns our poverty. 

Shall I not live to be aveng’d on her ? 

Contemptuous base-born callat* as she is, 

She vaunted ’mongst her minions t’ other day, 

The very train of her worst wearing gown 

Was better worth than all my father’s lands, 

Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter. 
Suf. Madam, myself have lim’d a bush for her ; 

And plac’d a quire of such enticing birds, 

That she will light to listen to their lays, 

And never mount to trouble you again. 

So, let her rest ; and, madam, list to me, 

For I am bold to counsel you in this. 

Although we fancy not the cardinal, 

Yet must we join with him, and with the lords, 

Till we have brought duke Humphrey in disgrace. 

As for the duke of York, this late complaint 

Will make but little for his benefit : 

So, one by one, we will weed all the realm,” 

And you yourself shall steer the happy helm. 

Enter King Henry, Yor, and Somerset ; Duke and | 
Duchess of Guoster, Cardinal Beavrort, Buckine- 
HAM, SALISBURY, and WARWICK. 

K. Hen. For my part, noble lords, I eare not which ; 

Or Somerset, or York, all’s one to me. 

York. If York have ill demean’d himself in France, 

Then let him be denay’d® the regentship. 

Som. If Somerset be unworthy of the place, 

Let York be regent : I will yield to him. 

War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no, 

- Dispute not that York is the worthier. 

Car. Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters speak. 
War. A cardinal’s not my better in the field. 

Buck. All in this presence are thy betters, Warwick. 
War. Warwick may live to be the best of all. 

Sal. Peace, son !—and show some reason, Buckingham, 

Why Somerset should be preferr’d in this. 

Q. Mar. Because the king, forsooth, will have it so. 
Glo. Madam, the king is old enough himself 

To give his censure. These are no women’s matters. 
Q. Mar. If he be old enough, what needs your grace 

To be protector of his excellence ? 

Glo. Madam, I am protector of the realm, 

And, at his pleasure, will resign my place. 

Suf. Resign it, then, and leave thine insolence. 

Since thou wert king, (as who is king but thou ?) 

The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 

The Dauphin hath prevail’d beyond the seas, 

And al! the peers and nobles of the realm 

Have been as bondmen to thy sovereignty. 

Car. The commons hast thou rack’d; the clergy’s 
bags 

Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 

Som. Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 

Have cost a mass of public treasury. 

Buck. Thy cruelty, in execution 

Upon offenders hath exceeded law, 

And left thee to the merey of the law. 

Q. Mar. Thy sale of offices, and towns in France, 

If they were known. as the suspect is great, 

Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 

[Exit Guosrer. The Queen drops her Fan. 

Give me my fan: what, minion! can you not? 


[ Giving the Duchess a box on the ear. 


1A common abusive epithet applied to women. 


2 we ’ll weed them all at last: inf e. 


I cry you merey, madam: was it you? 
Duch. Was’t1? yea, lit was, proud French-woman : 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I’d set my ten commandments in your face. 
K. Hen. Sweet aunt, be quiet : ’t was against her will. 
Duch. Against her will. Good king, look to’t in time ; 


| She 711 hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 
| Though in this place most master wear no breeches, 


She shall not strike dame Eleanor unreyeng’d. [Aside. 
[Exit Duchess. 
Buck. Lord Cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 
And listen after Humphrey, how he proceeds : 
She’s tickled now ; her fume can need no spurs, 
She ’ll gallop fast* enough to her destruction. 
[ Exit BuckincHAM. 
Re-enter GLOSTER. 
Glo. Now, lords, my choler being over-blown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 
As for your spiteful false objections, 
Prove them, and I lie open to the law ; 
But God in mercy so deal with my soul, 


| As I in duty love my king and country. 


But to the matter that we have in hand.— 
I say, my sovereign, York is meetest man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. 
Suf. Before we make election, give me leave 
To show some reason, of no little force, 
That York is most unmeet of any man. 
York, [’l1 tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. 
First, for I cannot flatter thee in pride: 


| Next, if I be appointed for the place, 


My lord of Somerset will keep me there, 
Without discharge, money, or furniture, 

Till France be won into the Dauphin’s hands. 
Last time I dane’d attendance on his will, 
Till Paris was besieg’d, famish’d, and lost. 

War. That can I witness: and a fouler fact 
Did never traitor in the land commit. 

Suf. Peace, headstrong Warwick ! 

War. Image of pride, why should I hold my peace ? 
Enter Servants of Surroix, bringing in HorNER and 
PETER. 

Suf. Because here is a man aecus’d of treason : 
Pray God, the duke of York excuse himself ! 

York. Doth any one accuse York for a traitor ? 

K. Hen. What mean’st thou, Suffolk ? tell me, what 

are these ? 

Suf. Please it your majesty, this is the man 
That doth accuse his master of high treason. 

His words were these :—that Richard, duke of York, 
Was rightful heir unto the English crown, 
And that your majesty was an usurper. 

K. Hen. Say, man, were these thy words ? 

Hor. An’t shall please your majesty, I never said 
nor thought any such matter. God is my witness, I 
am falsely aceused by the villain. 

Pet. By these ten bones, my lords, [Holding up his 
hands.| he did speak them to me in the garret one 
night, as we were scouring my lord of York’s armour. 

York. Base dung-hill villain, and mechanical, 

I’ll have thy head for this thy traitor’s speech.— 
I do beseech your royal majesty, 
Let him have all the rigour of the law. 

Hor. Alas! my lord, hang me, if ever I spake the 
words. My aceuser is my prentice ; and when | did 
correct him for his fault the other day, he did vow 
upon his knees he would be even with me. I have 
good witness of this : therefore, I beseech your majesty, 


3 Denied. *far: in f. e. Pope also reads fast. 
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do not cast away an honest man for a villain’s accusa- 
tion. 

K. Hen. Uncle, what shall we say to this in law ? 

Glo. This doom, my gracious lord, if I may judge. 
Let Somerset be regent o’er the French, 

Because in York this breeds suspicion ; 

And let these have a day appointed them 

For single combat in convenient place, ‘ 
For he hath witness of his servant’s malice. 

This is the law, and this duke Humphrey’s doom. 

Som. I humbly thank your royal majesty. 

Hor. And I accept the combat willingly. 

Pet. Alas! my lord, I cannot fight : for God’s sake, 
pity my case! the spite of this man prevaileth against 
me. O, Lord have mercy upon me! I shall never be 
able to fight a blow. O Lord, my heart! 

Glo. Sirrah, or you must fight or else be hang’de 

K. Hen. Away with them to prison ; and the day 
Of combat shall be the last of the next month.— 
Come, Somerset, we’ll see thee sent away. [Evxewnt. 


SCENE IV.—The,Same. ‘The Duke of GLosTER’s 
Garden. 


Enter Marcery Jourpain, Hume, SourHwE tt, and 
BoLinGBROKE. 

Hume. Come, my masters: the duchess, I. tell you, 
expects performance of your promises. 

Boling. Master Hume, we are therefore provided. 
Will her ladyship behold and hear our exorcisms ? 

Hume. Ay ; what else? fear you not her courage. 

Boling. I have heard her reported to be a woman of 
an invincible spirit : but it shall be convenient, master 
Hume, that you be by her aloft, while we be busy 
below. ; and so, I pray you, go in God’s name, and leave 
us. [Exit Hume.| Mother Jourdain, be you prostrate, 


and grovel on the earth :—John Southwell, read you, | 


and let us to our work. 
Enter Duchess above. 

Duch. Well said, my masters, and welcome all. To 

this geer: the sooner the better. 

Boling. Patience, good lady; wizards know their times, 

Deep night, dark night, and silence’ of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was set on fire ; 

The time when screech-owls ery, and ban- dogs howl, 
And spirits walk, and: ghosts break ope? their graves, 
That time best fits the work we have in hand. 
Madam, sit you, and fear not: whom we raise, 

We will make fast within a hallow’d verge. 

[Here they perform the Ceremonies belonging, and 
make the Circle: Bourneproke, reads, Conjuro, 
te, &e. It thunders and lightens terribly ; then 
the Spirit riseth. 

Spir. Adsum. 

M. Jourd. Asmath ! 

By the eternal God, whose name and power 
Thou tremblest at, answer that I shall ask ; 
For till thou speak thou shalt not pass from hence. 

Spir. Ask what thou wilt.—That I had said and done ! 

Boling. First of the king : what shall of him become ? 


Spir. The duke yet lives that Henry shall depose , 
But him outlive, and die a violent death. 

[As the Spirit speaks, SovrHWELL writes the answer. 
Boling. What fates await the duke of Suffolk ? 
Spir. ‘Bywater shall he die, and take his end. 
Boling. What shall befall the duke of Somerset ? 
Spir. ‘Let him shun castles : 

Safer shall he be on the sandy plains 
Than where castles mounted stand. 
Have done, for more | hardly can endure. 
Boling. Degcend to darkness, and the burning lake: 
Foul? fiend, avoid ! 
[Thunder and lightning. Spirit descends. 
Enter Yorx and Buckinenam, hastily, with ther Guards. 
York. Lay hands upon these traitors, and their trash. 
Beldame, I think, we watch’d you at an inch.— 
What ! madam, are you there ? the king and common- 
weal 
Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains: 
My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 
See you well guerdon’ d for these good deserts. 
Duch. Not half so bad as thine to England’s king, 
Injurious duke, that threat’st where is no cause. 
Buck: True, madam, none at all. What call you 
this ? [Showing her the Papers. 
Away with them! let them be clapp’d up close, 


er kept asunder.—You, madam, shall with us 


Stafford, take her to thee — | Exit Duchess from ‘above. 
We 1] see your trinkets here are all forth-coming ; 
All.—Away! | Exeunt Guards, with Sourn., Boune., Ke. 

York. Lord Buckingham, methinks, you w ateh’d her 
A pretty plot, well chosen to build upon ! [well : 
Now, pray, my lord, let’s see the devil’s writ. 
What have we here ? 

“The duke yet lives that Henry shall depose ; 
3ut him outlive, and die a violent death.” 
Why, this is just 

Aio te, Hacida, Romanos vincere posse. 

Well, to the rest : 

“ Tel] me, what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk ?— 
By water shall he die, and take his end.”— 

‘¢ What shall betide the duke of Somerset ?— 

Let him shun eastles ; 

Safer shall he be on the sandy plains, 

Than where castles mounted stand.” 

Come, come, my lords ; 

These oracles are hardly attain’ d, 


[ Reads. 


| And hardly understood. 


The king is now in progress towards Saint Albans ; 
With him the husband of this lovely lady: 
Thither go these news, as fast as horse can carry them ; 
A sorry breakfast for my lord protector. 

Buck. Your grace shall give me leave, my lord of York, 
To be the post in hope of his reward. 


York. At your pleasure, my good lord.—Who ’s 
within there, ho! 
Enter a Servant. 
Invite my lords of Salisbury, and Warwick, 
To sup with me to-morrow night.—Away ! ! [ Exewnt. 


bet TD IT: 


SCENE JI.—Saint Albans. 


1 saw not better sport these seven years’ day ; 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high,- 


Enter King HEnRY, Qu CEN MarGarET, GLOSTER, Car- And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out 


dinal, and Surroik, with Falconers, halla 
Q! Mar. Beiieve me, lords, for flying ‘at the brook, « 


tsilent: inf.e. 2up:infi.e. %false: inf.e. ¢ Birds of the brook 


K. Hen. But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest. 
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To see how God in all his creatures works ! 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing. high. 
Suf. No marvel, an it like your majesty, 
My lord protector’s hawks do tower so well : 
They know their master loves to be aloft, 
And bears his thoughts above his falcon’s pitch. 
Glo. My lord, ’tis but a base ignoble mind, 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 
Car. I thought as much: he’d be above the clouds. 
Glo. Ay, my lord cardinal; how think you by that ? 
Were it not good your grace could fly to heaven ? 
K. Hen. The treasury of everlasting joy ! 
Car. Thy heaven is on earth ; thine eyes and thoughts 
Beat on a crown, the treasure of thy heart : 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer, 
That smooth’st.it so with king and commonweal ! 
Glo. What, cardinal, is your priesthood grown so 
peremptory ? 
Tantene animis celestibus ire ? 
Churchmen so hot? good uncle, hide such malice ; 
And with such holiness you well can do it.? 
Suf. No malice, sir; no more than well becomes 
So good a quarrel, and so bad a peer. 
Glo. As who, my lord ? 
Suf. Why, as you, my lord ; 
An’t like your lordly lord-protectorship. 
Glo. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine insolence. 
Q. Mar. And thy ambition, Gloster 
K. Hen. I pr’ythee, peace, | 
Good queen; and whet not on these furious peers, 
For blessed are the peacemakers on earth. 
Car. Let me be blessed for the peace I make 
Against this proud protector with my sword. | 
“Glo. ’Faith, holy uncle, would ’t were come to that! 
[ Aside to the Cardinal. 


Car. Marry, when thou dar’st. [ Aside. 
Glo. Make up no factious numbers for the matter ; 
In thine own person answer thy abuse. | Aside. 

Car. Ay, where thou dar’st not peep : an if thou dar’st, 
This evening on the east side of the grove. [ Aside. 
K. Hen. How now, my lords ! 
Car. Believe me, cousin Gloster, 


Had not your man put up the fowl so sudden! y; 
We had had more sport.—Come with thy two-hand 
sword, [ Aside to Guo 
Glo. True, uncle. 
‘ar. Are you advis’d, the east side of the grove. 
Glo. Cardinal, I am with you.? [ Aside. 


Glo. Talking of hawking; nothing els se, my lord.— 
Now, by God’s mother, priest, l’ 1] shave your crown 


How irksome is this music to my heart ! 
When such strings jar, what hope of harmony ? 
I pray, my lords, let me saraponad this strife. 
Enter one, crying, “A Muracle !” 
Glo. What means this noise ? 
Fellow, what miracle dost thou proclaim ? 
One. A miracle! a miracle ! 
Suf. Come to the king: tell him,what miracle. 
One. Forsooth, a blind man at Saint Alban’s shrine, 
Within this half hour hath receiv’d his sight ; 
A man that ne’er saw in his life before. 


K. Hen. Why, how now, unele Gloster ! | 


For this, or all my fence shall fail. [ Aside. | 
Car. Medice terpsum : 
Protector, see to ’t well, protect yourself. [ Aside. 
K. Hen. The winds grow high ; so do your stomachs, 
lords. 


| 


K. Hen. Now, God be prais’d, that to believing souls 


correction. 3 Not in f.e. 


| Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair! 


Enter the Mayor of St. Albar.s, and his Brethren ; and 
Smmpcox, borne between two persons in a Chair ; his 
Wife and the Multitude following. 

Car. Here come the townsmen on procession, 

To present your highness with the man. 

K. Hen. Great is his comfort in this earthly vale, 

Though by his sight his sin be sip 
Glo. Stand by, my masters ; bring him near the king : 

His highness’ pleasure is to talk with him. 

K. Hen. Good fellow. tell us here the circumstance, 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 

What ! hast thou been long blind, and now restor’d ? 
Simp. Born blind, an’t please your grace. 

Wife. Ay, indeed, was he. 

Suf. What woman is this? 

Wife. His wife, an ’t like your worship. 

Glo. Hadst thou been his mother, thou could’st have 
better told. 

K. Hen. Where wert thou born? fi 

Simp. At Berwick in the north, an’t like your grace. 

K. Hen. Poor soul! God’s goodness hath been great 
o thee: 

Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass, > 

But still remember what the Lord hath done. 

Q. Mad. Tell me, good fellow, cam’st thou here by 
chance, 


| Or of devotion, to this holy shrine? 


Simp. God knows, of pure devotion ; being eall’d 
A hundred times, and oft? ner, in my sleep, 
By good Saint Alban; who said, —" Sander, come ; 
Come, offer at my shrine, and I will help thee.” 

Wife. Most true, forsooth; and many time and oft 
Myself have heard a voice to call him so. 

Car. What! art thou lame? 


Sirk Ay, God Almighty help me ! 
Suf. How cam’st thou so? 

Semp. A fall off of a tree. 
Wife. A plum-tree, master. 

Glo. How long hast thou been blind ? 
Simp. O! born so, master. 

Glo. What! and wouldst climb a tree ? 


Simp. But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 
Wife. Too true; and bought his climbing very dear. 
Glo. ’Mass, thou lov’dst plums well, that wouldst 
venture so. [sons, 
Simp. Alas, good master, my wife desir’d some dam- 


| And made me climb with danger of my life. 


Glo. A subtle knave ; but yet it shall not serve. 


| Let me see thine eyes :—wink now ;—now open them.— 


In my opinion yet thou seest not well. 

Simp. Yes, master, clear as day; I thank God, and 
Saint Alban. 

Glo. Say’st thou me so? What colour is this cloak of ? 

Simp. Rp ed, master ; red as blood. 

Glo. Why, that’s well said. What colour is my 
sown ‘of? 

Simp. Black, forsooth ; coal-black as jet. fof? 

K. Ron Why then, thou know’st what colour jet is 

Suf. And yet, I think, jet did he never see. 

Glo. But cloaks, ands «GOWNS, before this day a many. 

Wife. Never, before this day, in all his life. 

Glo. Tell me, sirrah, what ’s my name ? 

Simp. Alas! master, I know not. 

Glo. What’s his name? 

Simp. I know not. 

Glo. Nor his? 

Simp. No,-mdeed, master. 


[Pointing to one. 


1 With such holiness can you doit: inf.e. 2In the folio, this and the two preceding speeches are given to Gloster. Theobald made the 
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Glo. What’s thine own name ? 

Simp. Sander Simpeox, an if it please you, master. 

Glo. Then, Sander, sit thou there, the lyingest knave 
In Christendom. If thou hadst been born blind, 
Thou might’st as well have known all our names, as thus 
To name the several colours we do wear. 

Sight may distinguish of colours; but suddenly 
To nominate them all, it is impossible.— 

My lords, Saint Alban here hath done a miracle; 
And would ye not think his eunning to be great, 
That could restore this cripple to his legs p 

Simp. O, master, that, you could ! 

Glo. My masters of Saint Albans, have you not bea~ 
dles in your town, and things called whips ? 

May. Yes, my lord, if it please your grace. 

Glo. Then send for one presently. 

May. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither straight. 

[Exit an Attendant. 

Glo. Now fetch me a stool hither by and by. [A 
stool prong out.] Now, sirrah, if you mean to save 
yourself from whipping, leap me over this stool, and 
run away. 

Simp. Alas! master, ] am not able to stand alone : 
You go about to torture me in vain. 

Re-enter Attendant, and a Beadle with,a whip. 

Glo. Well, sir, we must have you find your legs. 
Sirrah beadle, whip hind till he leap over that same stool. 

Bead. 1 will, my lord.—Come on, sirrah; off with 
your doublet quickly. 

Simp. Alas! master, what sh 
to stand. 

[After the Beadle hath hit him once, he a || 
over the stool, and runs away ; and the People 
follow and cry, “A Miracle !” 

K. Hen. O God! seest thou this, and bearest so long ? 

Q. Mar. tt made me laugh to see the villain run. 

Glo. Follow the knave ; and take this drab away. 

Wife. Alas! sir, we did it for pure need. 

Glo. Let them be whipp’d through every market town, 
Till they come to Berwick, from whence they came. 

[Exewnt Mayor, Beadle, Wife, i 

Car. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to-day 

Suf. True, made the lame to leap, and fly away.. 

Glo. But you have done more miracles than I; 

You made in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly. 
Enter BuckInGHAM. 
K. Hen. What tidings with our cousin Buckingham ? 
Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold. 
A sort? of naughty persons, lewdly bent, 
Under the countenance and confec deracy. 
Of lady Eleanor, the protector’s wife, 
The ringleader and head of all this rout, 
Have practie’d dangerously against your state, 
Dealing with witches, and with conjurers, 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact ; 
Raising up wicked spirits from under ground, 
Demanding of king Fenty s life and death, 
And other of your highness’ privy council, 
As more at large your grace shall understand. 
[| Giwing a paper? 

Car. And so; my lord protector, by this means 
Your lady is fortheoming yet at London. 

This news, I think, hath turn’d ce weapon's edge ; 
"T is like, my lord, you will net keep vp hour. 

Glo. Ambitious churchman, leave t’ afflict my heart. 
Sorrow and grief have vanquish’d all my powers ; 
And, vanquish’d as I am, | yield to thee, 
Or to the meanest groom. 

K. Hen. O God! 

1 This speect 


1all I do? I am not able 


[ones ; 
what mischiefs work the wicked | 


s printed as prose in the folio. 2 Company. 


Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby. 
Q. Mar. Gloster, see here the tainture of thy nest ; 
And look thyself be faultless, thou wert best. 
Glo. Madam, for myself, to heaven I do appeal, 
How I have-lov’d my king, and commonweal ; 
And, for my wife, I know not how it stands. 
Sorry I am to hear what I have heard ; 
Noble she is, but if she have forgot 
Honour, and virtue, and convers’d with such 
As, lke to pitch, defile nobility, 
I banish her, my bed, and company, 
And give her, as a prey to law, and shame, 
That hath dishonour’d Gloster’s honest name. 
K. Hen. Well, for this night, we will repose us here: 
To-morrow, tow ard London, back again, 
To look into this business thoroughly, 
And eall these foul offenders to their answers ; 
And poise,the cause in justice’ equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 
[Flourish. Exeunt. 
SCENE II.—London. The Duke of Yorx’s Garden, 
Enter Yor, Sarissury, and Warwicx. 
York. Now, my g good lords of Salisvir y and Warwick, 
Our simple supper poetics give me leave 
In this close walk, to satisfy myself 
In craving your anne of my title, 
Which is infallible, to England’s crown. 
Sal. My lord, I long to hear it at the full 
rae Sweet York, begin ; and if thy claim be good, 
he Nevils are thy subjects to command. 
ork Then thus :-— 
Edward the third, my lords, had seven sons: 
The first, Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales; 
The second, William of Hatfield; and the third, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence ; next to whom, 
Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaster ; 
TI he fifth was Edmond Langley, duke of York; 
The sixth was Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloster ; 
Willi a of Windsor was the seventh, and last. 
Edward, the Black Prince, died before his father, 
And wy t behind him Richard, his only son; 
Who, after Edward the third’s death, reign’d as king, 
Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Laneaster, 
The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 
Crown’d by the name of Henry the fourth, 
Seized on the realm; depos’d the rightful king; 
Sent his poor queen to ele , from whence she came, 
And him to Pomfret ; where, as all you know, 
Harmless Richard was murder’d traitorously. 
Var. Father, the duke hath told the very truth: 
Thus got the house of Lancaster the erown. [right ; 
York. Which now they hold by force, and not by 
For Richard, the first son’s heir being dead, 
The issue of the next son should Have reign’d. 
Sal. But William of Hatfield died without an heir. 
York. The third son, duke of Clarence, from whose 
line 
I claim the erown, had issue—Philippe, a daughter, 
Who married Edmond Mortimer, earl of March ; 
Edmond had issue—Roger, earl of March: 
Roger had issue—Edmond, Anne, and Eleanor. 
Sal. This Edmond, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in eaptivity, fill he died. 
But to the rest. 
York. 


His eldest sister, Anne, 
My mother, 


being heir unto the crown, 


2 Not in f. ¢, 
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Married Richard, earl of Cambridge ; who was 
To Edmond Langley, Edward the third’s ffth son, son. 
By her I claim the kingdom: she was heir 
To Roger, earl of March ; who was the son 
Of Edmond Mortimer ; who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence : 
So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, [ am king. 
War. What plain proceeding is more plain than this ? 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth son; York claims it from the third. 
Till Lionel’s issue fails, his should not reign: 
It fails not yet, but flourishes in thee, 
And in thy sons, fair slips of such a stock.— 
Then, father Salisbury, kneel we together ; 
And, in this private plot’ be we the first, 
That shall salute our rightful sovereign 
With honour of his birthright to the crown. 
Both. Long live our sovereign Richard, England’s 
king ! 
York. We thank you, lords. But I am not your king, 
Till I be crown’d, and that my sword be stain’d 
With heart-blood of the house of Lancaster ; 
And that’s not suddenly to be perform’d, 
But with advice, and silent secrecy. 
Do you, as I do, in these dangerous days, 
Wink at the duke of Suffolk’s insolence. 
At Beaufort’s pride, at Somerset’s ambition, 
At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, 
Till they have snar’d the shepherd of the flock, 
That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey. 
’T is that they seek; and they, in seeking that, 
Shall find their deaths, if York can prophesy. 
Sal. My lord, break we off; we know your mind at 
full. 
War. My heart assures me, that the earl of Warwick 
Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 
York. And, Nevil, this I do assure myself, 
Richard shall live to make the eart of Warwick 
The greatest man in England, but the king. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE III.—The Same. A Hall of Justice. 


Trumpets sounded. Enter King Henry, Queen Mar- 
GARET, GLosTeR, York, SuFFOLK, and SaLisBury ; 
the Duchess of GuostER, MARGERY JouRDATY, Sourn- 
WELL, Hume, and Botinesroxe, under guard. 

K. Hen. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, Glos- 
ter’s wife. 

In sight of God and us, your guilt is great: 

Receive the sentence of the law, for sin 

Such as by God’s book is adjudg’d to death._— 

You four, from hence to prison back again ; 

[To Jourp., 

From thence, unto the place of execution : 

The witch in Smithfield shall be burn’d to ashes, 

And you three shall be strangled on the gallows.— 

You, madam, for you are more nobly born, 

Despoiled of your honour in your life, 

* Shall, after three days’ open penance done, 

Live in your country here, in banishment, 

With Sir John Stanley in the Isle of Man. 

Duch. Welcome is banishment; weleome were my 
death. : 
Glo. Eleanor, the law, thou seest, hath judged thee: 

1 cannot justify whom the law condemns— 

[Exeunt the Duchess, and the other Prisoners, guarded. 

Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief. 

Ah, Humphrey ! this dishonour in thine age 


§c. 


1 Spot. 
away 


2 The words ‘ by peers,” are not in f. e. 
§ youngest: in f. e. 


: 3 realm: in folio; Johnson made the change. 
7A wine made at a place of that name near Lisbon. . 


Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground.— 

'I beseech your majesty, give me leave to go ; 

Sorrow would solace, and mine age would ease. 

K. Hen. Stay, Humphrey, duke of Gloster. Ere thou 
Give up thy staff; Henry will to himself [go, 
Protector be ; and God shall be my hope, 

My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet. 

And go in peace, Humphrey ; no less belov’d, 

Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

Q. Mar. I see no reason why a king of years 
Should be protected like a child by peers.? 

God and king Henry govern England’s helm.’ 

Give up your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 

Glos. My staff ?—here, noble Henry, is my staff; 
To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh.* 

As willingly do I the same resign, 

As e’er thy father Henry made it mine: 

And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it, 

As others would ambitiously receive it. 

Farewell, good king: when I am dead and gone, 

May honourable peace attend thy throne. [ Exit. 
Q. Mar. Why, now is Henry king, and Margaret 

queen ; 

And Humphrey, duke of Gloster, searee himself, 

That bears so shrewd a maim: two pulls at once,— 

His lady banish’d, and a limb lopp’d off; 

This staff of honour raught’—there let it stand, 

Where it best fits to be, in Henry’s hand, 

Suf. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his sprays ; 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her proudest® days. 

York. Lords, let him go—Please it your majesty, 
This is the day appointed for the combat ; 

And ready are the appellant and defendant, 

The armourer and his man to enter lists, 

So please your highness to behold the fight. 

Q. Mar. Ay, good my lord; for purposely, therefore 
Left I the court to see this quarrel tried. 

K. Hen. O’ God’s name, see the lists’ and all things 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right! [fit : 

York. I never saw a fellow worse bestead, 

Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant, 

The servant of this armourer, my lords. 

Enter, on one side, Horner, and his Neighbours, drink- 
ing to him so much that he is drunk; and he enters 
bearing his staff with a sand-bag fastened to it; a 
drum before him: at the other side, Permr, with a 
drum and a similar staff ; accompamed by Prentices 
drinking to him. 

1 Neigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you in 
a cup of sack. And fear not, neighbour, you shall do 
well enough. 

2 Neigh. And here, neighbour, here’s a cup of 
charneco.” 

3 Neigh. And here’s a pot of good double beer, 
neighbour: drink, and fear not your man. 

Hor. Let it come, i’ faith, and 17ll pledge you all, 
and a fig for Peter ! 

1 Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee; and be not 
afraid. 

2 Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy master : 
fight for credit of the prentices. 

Peter. 1 thank you all; drink, and pray for me, I 
pray you, for, I think, I have taken my last draught in 
this world.—Here, Robin, an if I die, I give thee my 
apron; and, Will, thou shalt have my hammer :—and 
lhere, Tom, take all the money that I have.—O Lord, 
bless me! I pray God, for I am never able to deal 
with my master, he hath learnt so much fence already, 


4 This line is notinf.e. 5 Taken 
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Sal. Come, leave your drinking both, and fall to] Methinks, I should not thus be led along 
blows.— 


Sirrah, what’s thy name? 

Peter. Peter, forsooth. 

Sal. Peter! what more ? 

Peter.. Thump. 

Sal. Thump! then see thou thump thy master well. 

Hor. Masters, 1 am come hither, 
my man’s instigation, to prove him a knave and myself 
an honest man: and touching the duke of York,.I will 
take my death, [ never meant him any ill, nor the 
king, nor the queen. And therefore, Peter, have at 
thee with a downright blow.’ 

York. Despatch: this knave’s tongue begins to double. 
Sound, trumpets, alar wm to the combatants. 


[Alarum. They fight, and Perer strikes down his 
Master. 
Hor. Hold, Peter, hold, I confess, I confess treason. 


| Dies. 
York. Take away his weapon. —Fellow, thank God, 
and the good wine in thy master’s way. 
Peter. O God! have I overcome mine enemies in 
this presence? O Peter! thou hast prevailed in right. 
K. Hen. Go, and take hence that traitor from our 
sight ; 
For by his death we do perceive his guilt: 
And God in justice hath reyeal’d to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 
Which he had thought to have murder’d wr ongfully — 
Come, fellow ; follow us for thy reward. [| Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. A Street. 
Enter Guoster and Servants, in mourning Cloaks. 


Glo. Thus, sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud ; 

And after summer evermore succeeds 

Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold ; 

So, cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet.— 

Sirs, what ’s o’clock ? 

Serv. Ten, my lord. 
Glo. Ten is the hour that was appointed me 

To watch the coming of my punish’d duchess: 

Uneath? may she endure the flinty streets, 

To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 

The abject people, gazing on thy face 

With envious? looks, laughing at thy shame, 

That erst did follow thy proud chariot wheels, 

When thou didst ride in triumph through the streets. 

But, soft ! I think, she comes; and I’ll prepare 

My, tear-stain’d eyes to see her miseries. 

Enter the Duchess of GuostEeR, in a white sheet, with 
verses written upon her back, .h her feet bare, and a taper 
burning in her hand ; Sir Joun STANLEY, a Sheriff, 
and Officers. 

Serv. So please your grace, we’ll take her from the 
sheriff. 

Glo. No, stir not for your lives: let her pass by. 

Duch. Come you, my lord, to see my open shame ? 

Now thou dost penance too. Look, how they gaze: 

See, how the giddy multitude do point, 

And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee. 

Ah,,Gloster! hide thee from their hateful looks ; 

And in thy closet pent up rue my shame, 

And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine. 

Glo. Be patient, gentle Nell: forget this grief. 

Duch. Ah, Gloster! teach me to forget myself; 
For, whilst I think I am thy married wife, | 
And thou a prince, protector of this land, 


as it were, upon| Ah 


“Was made a wonder, and a pointing-stock, 


| Let not her penance exceed the king? Ss commission. 
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“as Bevis, of Southampton, fell upon Ascapart,” 
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Mail’d wp, in shame, with papers on my ‘back, 
And follow’d with a rabble, that rejoice 

To see my tears, and hear my deep-fet groans. 
The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet ; 

And when I start the envious people laugh, 

And bid me be advised how I tread. 

, Humphrey! can I bear this shameful yoke ? 
Trow’st thou, that e’er [’l1 look upon the world, 
Or count them happy that enjoy the sun? 

No; dark shall be my light, and night my day: | 
To think upon my pomp, shall be my hell. 
Sometime I 7ll say I am duke Humphrey’s wife, 
And he a prince, and ruler of the land ; 

Yet so he rul’d, and such a prince he Ww as, 

As he stood by, whilst I, his forlorn duchess, 


To every idle raseal follower. 
But be thou mild, and blush not at my shame : 
Nor stir at nothing, till the axe of death 
Hang over thee, as, sure, it shortly will ; | 
For Suffoll k,—he that ean do all in all 
With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all,_— 
And York, and impious Beaufort, that false pr lest, 
Have all lim’d bushes to betray thy wings; 
And, fly thou how thou canst, they ’1l tangle thee. | 
But fear not tho yu, until thy foot be snar’d, 
Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. 

Glo. Ah, Nell! forbear; thou aimest all awry : | 
I must offend before I,,be attainted ; 
And had I twenty times so many foes, 
And each of them had twenty times their power, 
All these could not procure me any scathe, 
So long as [ am loyal, true, and crimeless 
Wouldst have me rescue thee from this reproach ? 
Why, yet thy scandal were not wip’d away, | 
But I in danger for the breach of law. 
Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell; 
I pray thee, sort thy heart to patience : 
These few days’ wonder will be quickly worn. 

Enter a Herald. 

Her. I sammon your grace to his majesty’s parlia- 
ment, holden at Bury the first of this next month. 

Glo. And my consent ne’er ask’d herein before ? 
This is close dealing —Well, I will be there. 

[Exit Herald. 

My Nell, I take my leave :—and, master sheriff, 


Sher. 
And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the Isle of Man. 

Glo. Must you, sir John, protect my lady here: ? 

Stan. So am I given in charge, may ’t please your 

grace. 

Glo. Entreat her not the worse, in that I pray 
You use her well. The world may laugh again ; | 
And I may live to do you kindness, if 
You do it her: and so, sir John, far ewell. 

Duch. What! gone, my lord, ami bid me not farewell ? 

Glo. Witness my tears, | cannot stay to speak. 

[Exeunt Guoster and Servants. 

Duch. Art thou gone so? All comfort go with thee, | 
For none abides with me: my joy is death ; 
Death, at-whose name I oft have been afear’ d, 
Because I wish’d this world’s eternity.— 
Stanley, I pr’ythee, go, and take me hence ; 

I care not whither, for I beg no favour, | 
Only convey me where thou art commanded. 


An’t please your grace, here my commission 
[stays ; 
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Stan. Why, madam, that is to the Isle of Man; 
There to be us’d according to your state. , 

Duch. That’s bad enough, for | am but reproach: 
And shall I, then, be us’d reproachfully > 

Stan. Like to a ’ duchess, and duke Humphrey’s lady : 
sf a to that state i shall be used. 

Duch. Sheriff, farewell, and better than I fare, 
Although thou hast been conduct of my. shame ! 

Sher. It is my office; and, madam, pardon me. 


Duch. Ay, ay, farewell: thy office is discharg’d.— 
Come, Stanley, shall we go? 

Stan. Madam, your penance done, throw off this sheet, 
And go we to attire you for our journey. 

Duch. My shame will not be shifted with my sheet: 
No, it will hang upon my richest robes, 
And show itself, attire me how I can. 
Go, lead the way : I long to see my prison. 


[ Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Abbey at Bury. 

Sennet.. Enter 
Queen Marcaret, Cardinal Bravrorr, 
York, Buckineuam, and others. 
K. Hen. 1 muse, my lord of Gloster is not come: 
’T is not his wont to be the hindmost man, 
Whate’er occasion keeps him from us now. 

Q. Mar. Can you not see, or will you not observe 
The strangeness of his alter’d countenance ? 
With what a majesty he bears himself ; 
How insolent of late he is become, 
How proud, how peremptory, and ‘unlike himself ? 
We know the time since he was mild and affable ; 
And if we did but glance a far-off look, 
Immediately he was upon his knee, 
That all the court admir’d him for submission: 
But mect. him now, and, be it in the morn, 
When every one will give the time of day, 
He knits his brow, and shows an angry eye, 
And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee, 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs. 
Small curs are not regarded when they grin, 
But great men tremble when the lion roars ; 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 
First note, that he is near you in descent, 
And should you fall, he is the next will mount. 
Me seemeth, then, it is no policy, 
Respecting what a rancorous mind he bears, 
And his advantage following your decease, — 
That he should come about your royal person, 
Or be admitted to your highness’ council. 
By flattery hath he won the commons’ hearts, 
And, when he please to make commotion, 
’T is ‘to be fear’d, they all will follow him. 
Now ’t is the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they ’ll o’ergrow the garden, 
And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 
The reverend eare I bear unto my lord 
Made me collect these dangers in the duke. 
If it be fond,? call it a woman’s 


A 


Lear: 
Which fear if better reasons can supplant, 

J will subseribe and say, I wrong’d the duke. 
My lords of Suffolk, Buckingham, and York, 
Reprone my allegations if you can, 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Suf. Well hath your highness seen into this duke ; 
and ie I first been put to speak my mind, 
I think, I should have told your s tale. 
aNe duchess by his subornation, 

Upon my life, began her devilis sh practices : 
Or if he were not privy to those faults, 
Yet, by reputing of his high descent, 

As next the king he was successive heir, 


ore e? 
pie 
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And such high vaunts of his nobility, 
Did instigate the bedlam brain-sick duchess, 
By wicked means to frame our sovereign’s fall. 
Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep, 
And in his simple show he harbours treason. 
The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb : 
No, no. my sovereign; Gloster is a man 
Unsounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

Car. Did he not, contrary to form of law, 
Devise strange deaths for small offences done ? 

York. And did he not, in his proteetorship, 
Levy great sums of money through the realm 
For soldiers’ pay in France, and never sent it? 
By means whereof the tow ns each day revolted. 

Buck. Tut! these are petty faults to faults unknown, 
Which time will bring to light in smooth duke Hum- 

phrey 

K. Hen. My lords, at once: the care you have of us, 
To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praise ; but shall I speak my conscience ? 
Our kinsman Gloaet is as Innocent 
From meaning treason to our royal person, 
| As is the sucking lamb, or harmless dove. 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 
|To dream on evil, or ‘to work my downfall. 
Q. Mar. Ah! what’s more dangerous than this fond 
| affiance ? 
| Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow’d, 
|For he’s disposed as the hateful raven. 
\Ts he a lamb? his skin is surely lent him, 
/For he’s inclin’d as is the ravenous wolf,? 
| Who cannot steal a shape, that means ach? 
| Take heed, my lord; the welfare of us all 
| Hangs on the cutting short that fraudful man. 

Enter SoMERSET. 
Som. All health unto my gracious sovereign ! 
K. Hen. Welcome, lord Somerset. What’s the news 
from France ? 
Som. That all your interest in those territories 
|Is utterly bereft you: all is lost. 
Kk. Hen. Cold news, lord Somerset ; 
be done. 

York. Cold news for me ; 


but God’s will 


for I had hope of France, 
[ Aside. 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. 
Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away ; 
But I will remedy this gear* ere long, 
|Or sell my title for a glorious grave. 
Enter GLOSTER. 

Glo. All happiness unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have stay’d'so long. 

Suf. Nay, Gloster, know, that thou art come too soon, 
Unless thou wert more loyal than thou art, 
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I do arrest thee of high treason here. , 
Glo. Well, Suffolk, yet ‘thou shalt not see me blush, 
Nor change my countenance for this arrest: 
A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 
The purest spring is not so free from mud, 
As [am clear from treason to my sovereign. 
Who can accuse me? wherein am [ guilty ? 
York. ’T is thought, my lord, that you took bribes of 
France. 
And, being protector, stay’d the soldier’s pay ; 
By means whereof his highness hath lost France. 
Glo. Is it but thought so? What are they that 
think it ? 
I never robb’d the soldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
So help me God, as I have watch’d the night, 
Ay, night by night, in studying good for England. 
That doit that e’er I wrested froin the king, 
Or any groat { hoarded to my use, 
Be brought against me at my trial day. 
No: many a pound of mine own proper store, 
Beeause [ would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I disbursed to the garrisons, 
And never ask’d for restitution. 
Car, It serves you well, my lord, to say so much. 
Glo. I say no more than truth, so help me God ! 
York. In your protectorship you did devise 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of, 
That England was defam’d by tyranny. 
Gio. Why, ’tis well known that. whiles I was 
protector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me; 
For I should melt at an offender’s tears, 
And lowly words were ransom for their fault: 
Unless it were a bloody murderer, 
Or foul felonious thief that fleee’d poor passengers, 
I never gave them condign punishment. 
Murder, indeed, that bloody sin, I tortur’d 
Above the felon, or what trespass else. 
Suf. My lord, these faults are easily, quickly an- 
swer’d ; 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself. 
I do arrest you in his highness’ name ; 
And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
To keep, until your farther time of trial. 
K. Hen. My lord of Gloster, ’t is my special hope, 
That you will clear yourself from all suspect? : 
My conseience tells me you are innocent. 
Glo. Ah, gracious lord! these days are dangerous : 
Virtue is chok’d with foul ambition, 
And charity chas’d hence by rancour’s hand ; 
Foul subornation is predominant, 
And equity exil’d your highness’ land. 
I know, their complot is to have my life ; 
And if my death might make this island happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingness ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play, 
For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 
Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 
Beaufort’s red sparkling eyes blab his heart’s malice, 
And Suffolk’s cloudy brow his stormy hate ; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart ; 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whose overweening arm [ have pluck’d back, 
By false accuse doth level at my hfe— 
And you, my sovereign lady, with the rest, 


2 
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| Causeless have laid disgraces on my head, 
And with your best endeavour have stirr’d up 
My liefest? liege to be mine enemy.— 
Ay, all of you have laid your heads together: 
Myself had notice of your conventicles, 
And all to make away my guiltless life. 
I shall not want false witness to condemn me, 
Nor store of treasons to augment my guilt ; 
The ancient proverb will be well effected,— 
A staffis quickly found to beat a dog. 
Car. My liege, his railing is intolerable, 
If those that care to keep your royal person 
From treason’s secret knife, and traitor’s rage, 
Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 
And the offender granted scope of speech, 
’T will make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 
Suf. Hath he not twit our sovereign lady, here, 
With ignominious words, though elerkly couch’d, 
| As if she had suborned some to swear 
|#alse allegations to o’erthrow his state ? 
Q. Mar. But I can give the loser leave to chide. 
Glo. Far truer spoke, than meant: I lose, indeed. 
Beshrew the winners, for they played me false ; 
And well such losers may have leave to speak. 
Buck. He “ll wrest the sense, and hold us here all 
| day.— 
Lord Cardinal, he is your prisoner. 
Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him sure. 
Glo. Ah! thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body: 
Thus is the shepherd beaten from thy side, 
And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. 
Ah, that my fear were false! ah, that it were! 
For, good king Henry, thy decay I fear. 
[Exeunt Attendants with GLOSTER. 
K. Hen. My lords, what to your wisdoms seemeth best, 
Do, or undo, as if ourself were here. [Rising.* 
Q. Mar. What! will your highness leave the par- 
liament ? 
K. Hen. Ay, Margaret, my heart is drown’d with 
grief, 
Whose flood begins to flow within mine eyes ; 
My body round engirt with misery, 
For what’s more miserable than discontent ? 
Ah, uncle Humphrey! in thy face I see 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ; 
And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 
That e’er I prov’d thee false, or fear’d thy faith. 
What lowering star now envies thy estate, 
That these great lords, and Margaret our queen, 
Do seek subversion of thy harmless life ? 
Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong: 
And as the butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays, 
Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house ; 
Even so, remorseless, have they borne him hence: 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmless young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling’s loss ; 
Even so myself bewails good Gloster’s case, 
With sad unhelpful tears: and with dimm’d eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good, 
So mighty are his vowed enemies. 
His fortunes [ will weep; and ’twixt each groan, 
Say—“ Who’s a traitor? Gloster he is none.” [Exit. 
Q. Mar. Fair lords, cold snow melts with the sun’s 
hot beams. 
Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, 
Too full of foolish pity; and Gloster’s show 
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Becuiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

With’ sorrow snares relenting passengers ; 

Or as the snake, roll’d in a flowering bank, 

With shining chequer’ d slough, doth sting a child, 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 

Belicve me, lords, were none more wise than I, 

(And yet herein I judge mine own wit good) 

This Gloster should be quickly rid the world, 

a rid us from the fear we have of him. 

Car. That he ad die is worthy poliey, 

But yet we want a colour for his death: 

’T is meet he be condemn’d by course of law. 
Suf. But, in my mind that were no policy: 

The king will labour still to save his life ; 

The commons haply rise to save his life: 

As yet we have but trivial argument, 

More than mistrust, that shows him wort thy death. 
York. So that, by this, you would not have him die. 
Suf. Ah! York, no man alive so fain as I. 
York. "is York that hath most reason for 

death.— 

But, my lord cardinal, and you, lord Suffolk, 

Say, as you think, and speak it from your souls, 

Wer ’t not all one an empty eagle were set 

To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 

As place duke Humphrey for the king’s protector ? 


Q. Mar. So the poor chicken should be sure of death. 
Suf. Madam, ’tis true: and wer’t not madness, 
then, 


To make the fox surveyor of the fold ? 
Who, being accus’d a crafty murderer, 
His guilt should be but idly posted over, 
Because his purpose is not executed ? 
No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 
By nature prov’d an enemy to the flock, 
Before his chaps be stain’d with crimson blood, 
As Humphrey’s prov’d by reasons to my liege. 
And do not stand on quillets how to slay him: 
Be it by gins, by snares, by subtilty 
Sleeping, or waki ing, ‘tis no matter how, 
So he be dead: for that is good deceit 
Which mates? him first, that first intends deceit. 
Mar. Thrice noble Suffolk, resolutely spoke. 
Suf. Not resolute, except so much were done, 
For things are often spoke, and seldom meant ; 
But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue,— 
Seeing the deed is meritorious, 
And to preserve my sovereign from his foe,— 
Say but the word, and I will be his priest. 
Car. But I would have him de: ad, my lord of Suffolk, 
Ere you ean take due order for a priest. 
Say, you consent, and censure well the deed. 
And Ill prov ide his executioner : 
I tender so the safety of my liege. 
Suf. Here is my hand; the deed is worthy doing. 
Q. Mar. And so say I. 
York. And I: and now we three have spoke it, 
It skills? not greatly who impugns our doom. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
To signify that rebels there are up, 
And put the Englishmen unto the sword. 
Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime, 
Before the w ound do grow incurable ; 
For, being green, there i is great hope of help. 
Car. A breach that craves a quick expedient® stop. 
What counsel give you in this weighty cause ? 
York. That Somerset be sent as regent thither. 
’T is meet that lucky ruler be employ’d ; 


1Destroys, confounds. 2 Matters. 3 Expeditious. % Nourish. 
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fortane he hath had in France. 
f York, with alk his far-fet policy, 
Had been Sah regent there instead of me, 
He never would have stay’d in Franee so long. 
York. No, not to lose it all, as thou hast done. 
I rather would have lost my life betimes, 
Than bring a burden of dishonour home, 
By staying there so long, till all were lost. 
Show me one sear character’d on thy skin: 
Men’s flesh presery’d so whole do seldom win. 
Q. Mar. Nay then, this spark will prove a raging 
fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with— 
No more, good York ;—sweet Somerset, be still :— 
Thy fortt ane, Y ork, hadst thou been regen t there, 
Might happily have prov’d far worse than his. 
York. What, worse than nought? nay, 
shame take all. 
Som, And, in the number, thee, that wishest shame: 
Car. My lord of York, try what your fortune is 
The unciyil kernes of Ireland are in ar ms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englishmen : 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Colleeted choicely, from each county some, 
And try your hap against the Irishmen ? 
York. I will, my lord, so please his majesty. 
Suf. Why our authority is his consent, 
| And what we do establish, he confirms: 
Then, noble York, take thou this task in hand. 
York. Iam content. Provide me soldiers, lords, 
Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 
Suf. A charge, lord York, that I will see perform’d. 
But now return we to the false duke Humphrey. 
Car. No more of him; for I will deal with him, 
That henceforth, he shall trouble us no more 
And so break off; the day is almost spent. 
Lord Suffolk, you and I must talk of that event. 
York. My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days, 
At Bristol I expect my soldiers, 
For there I’11 ship them all for Ireland. 
Suf. I’ll see it truly done, my lord of York. 
[Exewnt all but Yorx. 
York. Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, 
And change misdoubt to resolution : 
Be that thou hop’st to be, or what thou art 
Resign to death ; it is not worth the enjoying. 
Let pale-fac’d fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. 
| Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on 
thought, 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. 
My brain, more busy than the labouring spider, 
Weaves tedious snar va to trap mine enemies. 
Well, nobles, well; ’tis politiely done, 
To send me packing wae an host of men : 
I fear me you but warm the starved snake, 
Who, cherish’d in your breasts, will sting your hearts 
’T was men IJ lack’d, and you will give them me: 
1 take it kindly ; yet, be well assur’d, 
You put sharp weapons in a madn nan? s hands. 
Whiles I in Ireland mareh* a mighty band, 
I will stir up in England some black storm, 
Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven, or hell ; 
And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden cireuit on my head, 
Like to the glorious sun’s transparent beams, 
Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw.® 
And, for a minister of my intent, 
I have sedue’d a headstrong Kentishman, 


then a 


| 


5 Sudden gusi of wind. 
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John Cade of Ashford, 

To make commotion, as full well he ean, 

Under the title of John Mortimer 

In Ireland have I seen this stubborn Cade 
Oppose himself against a troop of kernes; 

Aud fought so long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almost like a sharp-quill’d porcupine : 

And, in the end being reseu’d, I have seen 

Him caper upright, like a wild Morisco’, 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 

Full often, like a shag-hair’d crafty kerne, 

Hath he conversed with the enemy, 

And undiscover’d come to me again, 

And given me notiee of their villamies. 

This devil here shall be my substitute ; 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 

In face, in gait, in speech, he doth resemble: 

By this 1 shall perceive the commons’ mind, 

How they affect the house and elaim of York. 
Say, he be taken, rack’d, and tortured, 

I know, no pain they ean inflict upon him 

Will make him say I mov’d him to these arms. 
Say, that he thrive, as ’t is great like he will, 
Why, then from Ireland gome I with my strength, 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sow’d ; 
For, Humphrey being dead, as he shall be, 

And Henry put apart, then next for me. [ Exit. 


SCENE II.—Bury. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter certain Murderers, running over the Stage? 


We have despateh’d the duke, as he commanded. 
2 Mur. O,thatit were to do !—What have we done ? | 
Didst ever hear a man so penitent? 
1 Mur. Here comes my lord. 
Enter Surroux. 
Suf. Now, sirs, have you dispateh’d this thing? | 
1 Mur. Ay, my good lord, he’s dead. 
Suf. Why, that’s well said. Go, get you to my house ; | 
I will reward you for this venturous deed. 
he king and all the peers are here at hand. 
Have you laid fair the bed? are all things well, 
According as I gave directions? 
Mur. ’T is, my good lord. 
Suf. Away! be gone. [Exeunt Murderers. 
sound Trumpets. Enter King Henry, Queen Mar- 
GARET, Cardinal Beavrort, Somerset, Lords and | 
others. 
K. Hen. Go, eali our uncle to our presence straight: | 
Say, we intend to try his grace to-day, 
If he be guilty, as ’t is published. 
Suf. 1711 eall him presently, my noble lord. [Evzit. 
K. Hen. Lords, take your places ; and, I pray you all, | 
Proceed no straiter ’gainst our uncle Gloster, 
Than from true evidence, of good esteem, 
He be approv’d in practice culpable. 
Q. Mar. God forbid any malice should prevail, 
That faultless may condemn a noble man! 
Pray God he may acquit him of suspicion ! 
K. Hen. 1 thank thee, Meg; these words content 
me much.— 
Re-enter SUFFOLK. 
How now ! why look’st thou pale ? why tremblest thou? 
Where is our uncle? what’s the matter, Suffolk ? 
Suf. Dead in his bed, my lord ; Gloster is dead. 
Q. Mar. Marry, God forefend! 
Car. God’s secret judgment !—I did dream to-night, 
The duke was dumb, ‘and could not speak a word. 


[The King swoons. 


1 Morris-dancer. 2 Murderers, hastily: inf.e. 3 Not in folios. 


Q. Mar. 


How fares my lord?—Help, lords! the 


king is dead. 
Som. Rear up his body: wring him by the nose. 


Q. Mar. Run, go ; ; help, help !—O, Henry, ope thine 
eyes! 

Suf. He doth revive again—Madam, be patient. 

K. Hen. © heavenly God! 

Q. Mar. How fares my gracious lord? 

Suf. Conitass my sov ereign! gracious Henry, com 
fort 

. Hen. rm hat! doth my lord of Suffolk comfort me? 


ee he right now to sing a raven’s Ss note, 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers, 
And thinks he, that the chirping ai a wren, 
By erying com fort from a hollow breast, 


| Can chase 


away the first-conecived sound ? 


Hide not thy poison with such sugar’d words. 

Lay not thy hands on me; forbear, | say : 

Their touch affrights me as a serpent’s sting. 
Thou baleful messenger, ont of my sight! 

Upon thine eye-balis murderous tyranny 

Sits in grim majesty to fright the world. 

Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding. — 


Yet do not 


Ke mnocent gazer with thy sight ; 
And kill the inr t with thy sight: 


go away :—come, basilisk, 


? 


For in the shade of death 1 shail find joy, 
In life, but double death, now Gloster’s dead. 


Q. Mar. 


| Although 


Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus? 


the duke was eee to ripe 


Yet he, most Christian-like; laments his death: 
1- Mur. Run to my lord of Suffolk; let him know, | And for myself, foe as he was to me, 


| Might liquid t ears, or heart-offending groans, 


Or bloo is eons uming sighs recall his life, 


I would be blind with we seping, sick with groans, 
| Look ale as primrose with blood-drinking sighs, 


And all to have the noble duke alive. 


| What know I how the world may deem of me? 


For it is known, we were but hollow friends ; 

It may be judg’d, I made the duke away : 

So shall my name with slander’s tongue be wounded, 
And princes’ courts be fill’d with my reproach. 

This get I by his death. Ah me, pee 

To be a queen, and crown’d with barsee 4 ! 


K. Hen. 
Mar. 


I am no loa 


Ah, woe is me for Gloster, wretched man! 
Be woe for me, more wretched than he is. 


| What! dost thou turn phat and hide thy face? 


.thsome leper! look on me. 


W. hat, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf? 


| Be poisonons too, a and f kill thy forlorn queen. 


Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster’s tomb ? 

Why, then dame Margaret was ne’er thy joy: 
Krect his statue. then*®, and worship it, 

| And make my image but an alehouse sign. 

Was I for this nigh wreck’d upon the sea, 

And twice by awkward wind from Englan ds bank 


Drove back again unto my native clime? 


<y 


What boded this, but well-forewarning wind 

Did seem to say,—Seek not a scorpion’s nest, 

Nor set no footing on this unkind shore. 

What did I then, but curs’d th’ ungentle* gusts, 

And he that loos’d them from their brazen caves ; 
And bade them blow towards England’s blessed shore, 
Or turn our stern aoe a dreadful rock. 

Yet Aolus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee : 


The pretty 


vaulting sea refus’d to drown me, 


Knowing that thou wouldst have me drown’d on shore, 
With tears as salt as sea through thy unkindness 
The splitting rocks cower’d in the sinking sands, 


4 the gentle : 


in fe. 
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And would not dash me with their ragged sides, 
Beeause thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 

As far as I could ken thy chalky elifls, 

When from the shore the tempest beat us baek, 
I stood upon the hatches in the storm; 

| And when the dusky sky began to rob 

My earnest-gaping sight of thy land’s view, 

I took a eostly jewel from my neck,— 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds,— 
And threw it towards thy land. The sea receiv’d it, 
And so I wish’d thy body might my heart: 

And even with this I lost fair England’s view, 
And bade mine eyes be packing with my heart, 
And eall’d them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Albion’s wished coast. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk’s tongue 

(The agent of the foul ineonstancy) 

To sit and witch' me, as Ascanius did, 

When he to madding Dido would unfold 

His father’s acts, eommene’d in burning Troy ? 
Am I not witch’d like her, or thou not false like him? 
Ah me! I ean no more. Die, Margaret, 

For Henry weeps that thou dost live so long. | 
Noise within. Enter Warwick and SaLisBury. The | 
Commons press to the door. 

War. It is reported, mighty sovereign, 

hat good duke Humphrey traitorously is murder’d 
By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort’s means. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their Jeader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting in his revenge. 
Myself have calm’d their spleenful mutiny, 
Until they hear the order of his death. 

K. Hen. That he is dead, good Warwick, ’t is too true ; | 
| But how he died, God knows, not Henry. | 
Enter his chamber, view his breathless corpse, 
| And comment then upon his sudden death. 

War. That I shall do, my liege.—Stay, Salisbury, 
| With the rude multitude, till | return. 
[Warwick goes into an inner Room, and 
SaLisBury relares. 
K. Hen. O thou that judgest all things, stay my| 
thoughts ! . | 
My thoughts that labour to persuade my soul, 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey’s life. 
| If my suspect be false, forgive me, God, 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. 
Fain would I go to echafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses, and to rain’ 
| Upon his face an ocean of salt tears, 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling ; 
But all in vain are these mean obsequies, 
| And to survey his dead and earthy image, 
| What were it but to make my sorrow greater? 
The Doors of an 


and others standing by tt. 
War. Come hither, gracious sovereign ; 
body. 

K. Hen. That is to see how deep my grave is made ; 
For with his soul fled all my worldly solace, 
And, seeing him, I see my life in death. 

War. As surely as my soul intends to live 
With that dread King, that took our state upon him 
To free us from his Father’s wrathful eurse, 
I do believe that violent hands were laid 


inner Chamber are thrown open, and 
Giosrer is discovered dead in his Bed ; Warwick | 
'If ever lady wrong’d her lord so much, 
view this|Thy mother took into her blameful bed 


Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 


| lwatsh: infolio, 2drain: inf. e. 


A dreadful oath, sworn with a solemn tongue } 


Suf. 


| What instance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 


War. See, how the blood is settled in his faee. 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 
Being all deseended to the labouring heart ; 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attraets the same for aidanee ’gainst the enemy ; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 
To blush and beautify the cheek again. 


| But see, his face is black, and full of blood ; 


His eye-balls farther out than when he liv’d, 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man + 

His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d with struggling ; 
His hands abroad display’d, as one that grasp’d, 

And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued. 
Look on the sheets his hair, you see, 1s sticking ; 


| His well-proportion’d beard made reugh and rugged, 


Like to the summer’s eern by tempest ledg’d. 
It cannot be but he was murder’d here ; 
The least of all these signs were probable. 
Suf. Why, Warwiek, who should do the duke to 
death ? 
Myself, and Beaufort, had him in protection, 
And we, 1 hope, sir, are no niurderers. 
War. But both of you were vow’d duke Humphrey’s 
foes, 
And you, forsooth, had the good duke to keep: 
’'T is like, you would not feast him like a friend, 
And ’tis well seen he found an enemy. 
Q. Mar: Then you, belike, suspect these noblemen 
As guilty of duke Humphrey’s timeless death. 
War. Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding fresh, 
And sees fast by a buteher with an axe, 
But will suspect ’t was he that made the slaughter ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak ? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy. 
Q. Mar. Are you the buteher, Suffolk ? where’s your 
knife ? 
Is Beaufort term’d a kite? where are his talons ? 
Suf. I wear no knife, to slaughter sleeping men ; 
But here’s a vengeful sword, rusted with ease, 
That shall be scoured in his rancorous heart, 
That slanders me with murder’s ertmson badge.— 
Say, if thou dar’st, proud lord of Warwickshire, 
That I am faulty in duke Humphrey’s death. 
[Exeunt Cardinal, Som., and others 
War. What dares not Warwiek, if false Suffolk dare 
him ? 
Q. Mar. He dares not calm his contumelious spirit, 
Nor cease to be an arrogant controller, 
Though Suffolk dares him twenty thousand. times. 
War. Madam, be still, with reverence may I say ; 
For every word you speak in his behalf 
Is slander to your royal dignity. 
Suf. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 


Some stern untutor’d churl, and noble stock 


| 2 5 8 4 
Was graft with erab-tree slip ; whose fruit thou art, 


And never of the Nevils’ noble race. 
War. But that the guilt of murder bueklers thee, 


| And I should rob the deathsman of his fee, 


Quitting thee thereby of ten thousand shames, 
And that my sovereign’s presence makes me mild, 
I would, false murderous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg pardon for thy passed speech, 
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And say, it was thy mother that thou meant’st ; 
That thou thyself wast born in bastardy : 
And, after all this fearful homage done, 
Give thee thy hire, and send thy soul to hel. 
Pernicious bloodsucker of sleeping men. 
Suf. Thou shalt be waking while I shed thy blood, 
If from this presence thou dar’st go with me. 
War. Away even now, or I will drag thee hence. 
Unworthy though thou art, I’ll cope with thee, 
And do some service to duke Humphrey’s ghost. 
[Exeunt Surrotx and Warwick. | 
K. Hen. What stronger breast-plate than a heart 
untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, _ within. 
Whose conscience with puntiog is corrupt ted. [A noise 
Q. Mar. What noise is this ? 
Re-enter SurroiK and Warwick, 

drawn. 
K. Hen. Why, how now, lords ! your wrathful weap- 
ons drawn 
Here in our presence! dare you be so bold ?— 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here ? 

Suf. The traitorous Warwick, with the men of Bury, 
Set all upon me, mighty sovereign. | 
Noise of a Crowd within. Re-enter SauisBuRY. 
Sal. Sirs, stand apart; [Speaking to those within. 
the king shall know your mind.— 

Dread lord, the commons send you word by me, 
Unless lord Suffolk straight be done to death, 
Or banished fair England’s s territories, 
They will by violence tear him from your palace, 
And torture him with grievous lingering death. 
They say, by him the good duke Humphrey died ; 
They say, in him they fear your highness’ death ; 
And mere instinct of love, and loyalty, 
Free from a stubborn opposite intent, 
As being thought to contradict your liking, 
Makes them thus forward in his banishment. 
They say, in care of your most royal person, 
That, if your highness should intend to sleep, 
And charge, that no man should disturb your rest 
In pain of your dislike, or pain of death, 
Yet notwithstanding such a strait edict, 
Were there a serpent seen, with forked tongue, 
That slily glided towards your majesty, 
It were but necessary you were wak’d ; 
Lest, being suffer’d in that harmful slumber, 
The mortal worm might make the sleep eternal : 
And therefore do they ery, though you forbid, 
That they will guard you, whe’r you will or no, 
From such fell serpents as false Suffolk is ; 
With whose envenomed and fatal sting, 
Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 
They say, is shamefully bereft of life. 

Commons. [Within.] An answer from the king, my 

lord of Salisbury ! 

Suf. ’T is like the commons, rude unpolish’d hinds, 
Could send such message to their sovereign ; 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ’ d, 
To show how quaint an orator you are: 
But all the honour Salisbury hath won, 
Is, that he was the lord ambassador, 
Sent from a sort? of tinkers to the king. 

Commons. [Within.] An — from the king, or 

we will all break in ! 


with their Weapons | 


? 


1 Company. 
lyvinge thinge, it cannot be drawen out of theearfth to man’s use. 


ble shriek and cry of this Mandrack 


it out of the earth.”—Bulleine’s “Bulwarke of Defence against Sickness” : 


K. Hen, Go, Salisbury, and tell them all from me, 
I thank them for their tender loving care, 
And had I not been ’eited so by them, 
Yet did I purpose as they do entreat ; 
For sure, my thoughts do hourly prophesy 
Mischance unto my state by Suffolk’s means : 
And therefore, by his majesty I swear, 
Whose far unworthy deputy I am, 
He shall not breathe infection in this air 
But three days longer, on the pain of death. [Exit Sau. 
Q. Mar. O Henry! let me plead for gentle Suffolk. 
K. Hen. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle Suffolk 
No more, I say: if thou dost plead for him, 
Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. 
Had I but said, I would have kept my word, 
But, when I swear, it is irrevocable — 
If after three days’ space thou here be’st found 
On any ground that | am ruler of, 
The world shall not be ransom for thy life — 
Come, Warwick, come; good Warwick, go with me, 
I have great matters to impart to thee 
[Exeunt K. Henry, Warwicx, Lords, Sc 
Q. Mar. Mischance, and sorrow, go along with you! 
Heart’s discontent, and sour aflliction, 
Be playfellows to am you company. 
There ’s two of you; the devil make a third, 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your steps ! ! 
Suf. Cease, gentle queen, these execrations, 
And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 
Q. Mar. Fie, coward woman, and 
wretch ! 
Hast thou not spirit to curse thine enemy ? 
Suf. A plague upon them! wherefore should I curse 
them ? 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan,? 
I would invent as bitter-searching terms, 
As eurst, as harsh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver’d strongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many signs of deadly hate, 
As lean-fae’d Envy in her loathsome cave 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words ; 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint ; 
My hair be fix’d on end, as one distract : 
Ay, every joint should seem to curse and ban: 
And even now my burden’d heart would break, 
Should I not curse them. Poison be their drink! 
Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they taste ! 
Their sweetest shade, a grove of cypress trees ! 
Their chiefest prospect, murdering basilisks ! 
Their softest touch, as sharp? as lizard’s stings ! 
Their music, frightful as the serpent’s hiss, 
And boding sereech-owls make the concert. full ! 
All the foul terrors in dark-seated hell— 
Q. Mar. Enough, sweet Suffolk : thou torment’st 
thyself ; 
And these dread curses, like the sun ’gainst glass, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil, 
And turn the force of them upon thyself. 
Suf. You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave ? 
Now, by the ground that I am banisl h’d from, 
Well could I curse away a winter’s night, 
Though standing naked on a mountaili top, 
Where biting cold would never let grass grow, 
And think it but a minute spent in sport. 
Q. Mar. O! let me entreat thee, cease. 
thy hand, 


soft-hearted 


Give me 


2“They do affyrme that this herbe cometh of the seed of some convicted dead men, and also without the death of some 
Therefore, they did tye 
roote thereof with a corde. and digged the earth in compasse round about, and in the meantyme stopped their own ea 
In which ery it doth not only die itselfe, but the feare thereof killeth the dog 


some dogge or other lyvinge beaste unto the 
s for feare of the terri- 
r beast which pulleth 
in f.e 


folio, 1579; quoted by Reed. 3 smart: 
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That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 

Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 

To wash away my woeful monuments. 

QO! could this kiss be printed in thy hand, 

That thou might’st think upon these by the seal, 
Through whom a thousand sighs are breath’d for thee. 
So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief ; 

'T is but surmis’d whilst thou art standing by, 

As one that surfeits, thinking on a want. 

I will repeal thee, or, be well assur’d, 

Adventure to be banished myself ; 

And banished I am, if but from thee. 

Go; speak not to me: even now be gone.— 

O! go not yet.—Even thus two friends condemn’d 
Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 


-Loather a hundred times to part than die. 


Yet now farewell; and farewell life with thee. 
Suf. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times banished, 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
’T is not the land I care for, wert thou thence : 

A wilderness is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company ; 


| For where thou art, there is the world itself, 


With every several pleasure in the world, 
And where thou art not, desolation. 
I can no more.—Live thou to joy thy life ; 
Myself to! joy in nought, but that thou liv’st. 
Enter Vaux. 
Q. Mar. Whither goes Vaux so fast ? what news, I 
pr’ythee ? 
Vaux. To signify unto his majesty, 
That cardinal Beaufort is at point of -death ; 
For suddenly a grievous sickness took him, 
That makes him gasp, and stare, and eatch the air, 
Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth. 
Sometime he talks as if duke Humphrey’s ghost 
Were by his side ; sometime he calls the king, 
And whispers to his pillow, as to him, 


| The secrets of his overcharged soul : 


And I am sent to tell his majesty, 
That even now he cries aloud for him. 

Q. Mar. Go, tell this heavy message to the king, 

[Exit Vaux. 

Ah me! what is this world? what news are these ? 
But wherefore grieve I at an hour’s poor loss, 
Omitting Suffolk’s exile, my soul’s treasure ? 
Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 
And with the southern clouds contend in tears ? 
Theirs for the earth’s increase, mine for my sorrows. 
Now, get thee hence: the king, thou know’st, is coming: 
If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

Suf. If I depart from thee, I cannot live ; 
And in thy sight to die, what were it else, 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap? 
Here could [ breathe my soul into the air, 
As mild and gentle as the eradle-babe, 
Dying with mother’s dug between its lips; 
Where, from thy sight, I should be raging mad, 
And ery out for thee to close up mine eyes, 
To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth : 


ino: inf.e. 2? Notinfie. 


So shouldst thou either turn my flying soul, 
Or I should breathe it so into thy body, 
And then it liv’d in sweet Elysium. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jest ; 
From thee to die, were torture more than death. 
O! let me stay, befal what may befal. 
Q. Mar. Away! though parting be a fretful corro- 
sive, 
| It is applied to a deathful wound. 
To France, sweet Suffolk: let me hear from thee ; 
|For wheresoe’r thou art in this world’s globe, 
Ill have an Iris that shall find thee out. 
Suf. I go. 
Q. Mar. And take my heart with thee. 
Suf. A jewel, lock’d into the woeful’st casket 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 
Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we: 
This way fall I to death. 
Q. Mar. This way for me. 
[Exeunt, severally. 


SQENE IIl.—London. Cardinal Bravrort’s Bed- 


chamber. 
re .9 
Enter King Henry, Sanispury, Warwick, and others. 
The Cardinal in bed ; Attendants with him. 


K. Hen. How fares my lord ? speak, Beaufort, to thy 
king. 
Car. If thou be’st death, 1711 give thee England’s 
treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 
K. Hen. Ah, what a sign it is of evil’life 
Where death’s approach is seen so terrible 
Var. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 
Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Died he not in his bed ? where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, whe’r they will or no ?— 
O! torture me no more, I will confess.— 
Alive again? then show me where he is: 
Ill give a thousand pound to look upon him.— 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them.— 
Comb down his hair: look! look! it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to cateh my winged seul._— 
Give me some drink; and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 
K. Hen. O, thou eternal mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
O! beat away the busy meddling fiend, 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair. 
War. See, how the pangs of death do make him griu. 
Sal. Disturb him not; let him pass peaceably. 
K. Hen. Peace to his soul, if’t God’s good pleasure be. 
Lord cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope —Car. dtes.* 
He dies, and makes no sign——O God, forgive him I 
War. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 
K. Hen. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all.— 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close, 
And let us all to meditation. 


[Exeunt. 
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SCENE I.—Kent. The Sea-shore near Dover. 


Firing heard at Sea. Then enter from a Boat, a Cap- 
tain, a Master, a Master’s-Mate, Waurrr Wutr- 
more, and others ; with them Surroux, disguised ; 
and other Gentlemen, prisoners. 


Cap. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea, 
And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night ; 
Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings 
Clip! dead men’s graves, and from their misty Jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 
Therefore, bring forth the soldiers of our prize ; 
For whilst our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
Here shall they make their ransom on the sand, 
Or with their blood stain this diseolour’d shore — 
Master, this prisoner freely give I thee ;— 
And, thou that art his mate, make boot of this ;— 
The other, [Pointing to Surroix,] Walter Whitmore, 
is thy share. 
1 Gent. What is my ransom, master ? let me know. 
Mast. A thousand crowns, or else lay down your 
head. 
Mate. And so much shall you give, or off goes yours. 
Cap. What! think you much to pay two thousand 
crowns, 
And bear the name and port of gentlemen ?— 
Cut both the villains’ throats !—for dic you shall: 
Can? lives of those which we have lost in fight, 
Be counterpois’d with such a petty sum ? 
1 Gent. 1’ll give it, sir ; and therefore spare my life. 
2 Gent. And so will I, and write home for it straight, 
Whit. I lost mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 
And, therefore, to revenge it shalt thou die; [To Sur. 
And so should these, if I might have my will. 
Cap. Bé not so rash: take ransom; let him live. 
Suf. Look on my George: I am a gentleman. 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be paid. 
Whit. And so am I; my name is Walter Whitmore. 
How now! why start’st thou ? what, doth death affright ? 
Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is death. 
A cunning man did caleulate my birth, 
And told me that by water I should die: 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody minded ; 
Thy name is Gaultier, being rightly sounded. 
Whit. Gaultier, or Walter, which it is, | care not; 
Never yet did base dishonour blur our name, 
But with our sword we wip’d away the blot: 
Therefore, when merchant-like I sell revenge, 
Broke be my sword, my arms torn and defac’d, 
And I proclaim’d a coward through the world ! 
[Lays hold on Surroux. 
Suf. Stay, Whitmore ; for thy prisoner is a prince, 
The duke of Suffolk, William de la Poole. 
Whit. The duke of Suffolk muffled up in rags ! 
Suf. Ay, but these rags are no part of the duke: 
Jove sometime went disguis’d, and why not I? 
Cap. But Jove was never slain, as thou shalt be. 
Suf. Obscure and lowly swain, king Henry’s blood, 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Must not be shed by such a jaded groom. 
Hast thou not kiss’d thy hand, and held my stirrup ? 


1 Embrace. 2 The: inf. e. 
5 These words and the following Poole, are from the “‘ Contention.” 


3 This line, not in the folio, is from the old play of the “ Contention.” 
6 The device of Edward IIL, 


IV. 


Bare-headed plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 

And thought thee happy when I shook my head ? 
How often hast thou waited at my cup, 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board, 
When I have feasted with queen Margaret ? 
Remember it, and let it make thee crest-fall’n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

How in our voiding lobby hast thou stood, 

And duly waited for my coming forth. 

This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 

And therefore shall it charm thy riotous tongue. 

Whit. Speak, captain, shall I stab the foul-tongw’d 

slave ?* 

Cap. First let my words stab him, as he hath me. 

Suf. Base slave, thy words are blunt, and so art thou. 

Cap. Convey him hence, and on our long boat’s side 
Strike off his head. 

Suf. 

Cap. Yes, Poole.® 

Suf. Poole ? 

Cap. Poole, Sir Poole, lord ? 
Ay, kennel, puddle, sink; whose filth and dirt 
Troubles the silver spring where England drinks. 
Now, will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 

For Swallowing the treasure of the realm : 

Thy lips, that kiss’d the queen, shall sweep the ground ; 
And thou, that smil’st at good duke Humphrey's death, 
Against the senseless winds shalt grin in vain, 

Who in contempt shall hiss at thee again : 

And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king, 

Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem. 

By devilish policy art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg’d 

With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart. 

By thee Anjou and Maine were sold to France: 

The false revolting Normans thorough thee 

Disdain to eall us lord; and Picardy 

Hath slain their governors, surpris’d our forts, 

And sent the ragged soldiers wounded home. 

The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, 

Whose dreadful swords were never drawn in vain, 
As hating thee, are rising up in arms: 

And now the house of York—thrust from the crown, 
By shameful murder of a guiltless king, 

And lofty, proud, encroaching tyranny,— 

Burns with revenging fire; whose hopeful colours 
Advance our half-fae’d sun, striving to shine,* 
Under the which is writ—Invitis nubibus. 

The commons, here in Kent, are up in arms ; 

And to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 

Are crept into the palace of our king, 
And all by thee.—Away !—Convey him hence. 

Suf. O, that I were a god, to shoot forth thunder 
Upon these paltry, servile, abject drudges ! 

Small things make base men proud: this villain, here, 
Being captain of a pinnace, threatens more 

Than Bargulus the strong [lyrian pirate.’ 

Drones suck not eagles’ blood, but rob bee-hives. 

Tt is impossible, that I should die 

By such a lowly vassal as thyself. 

Thy words move rage, and not remorse, in me: 


Thou dar’st not for thy own. 


4the forlorn swain: in f. e. 
‘‘ the rays of the sun dispersing themselves 


out of acloud.’—Camden. 7 Bargulus, Illyrius latro.—Ciceronis Oficia, Lid. II., c. ii. 


AT4 


SECOND PART OF 


ACT Y. 


o of message from the queen to France ; 

harge thee, waft me safely cross the channel. 

Cap. Walter !— 

Whit. Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee to thy death. 

Suf. Pené gelidus timor occupat artus :—it is thee I 
fear. [thee. 

Whit. Thou shalt have cause to fear before I leave 

What! are ye daunted now? now will ye stoop? 

1 Gent. My gracious lord, entreat him; speak him 

fair. 

Suf. Suffolk’s imperial tongue is stern and rough, 

Us’d to command, untaught to plead for favour. 

Far be it we should honour such as these 


4 
C. 


{ 
I 


With humble suit: no, rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heaven, and to my king; 
And sooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
Than stand uncover’d to the vulgar groom. 
True nobility is exempt from fear: 
More can I bear, than you dare execute. 
Cap. Hale him away, and let him talk no more. 
Suf. Come, soldiers, show what cruelty ye can, 
That this my death may never be forgot.— 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians’ : 
A Roman sworder and bandiito slave 
Murder’d sweet Tully; Brutus’ bastard hand 
Stabb’d Julius Czsar; savage islanders 
Pompey the great, and Suffolk dies by pirates. 
[Exit Sur., with Wurr., and others. 

Cap. And as for these whose ransom we have set, 
It is our pleasure one of them depart: 
Therefore, come you with us, and let him go. 

[Exeunt all but the first Gentleman. 
Re-enter WuirmoreE, with Surroux’s body. 
Whit. There let his head and lifeless body he, 
Until the queen, his mistress, bury it. 

1 Gent. O, barbarous and bloody spectacle ! 

His body will I bear unto the king: 
If he revenge it not, yet will his friends ; 
So will the queen, that living held him dear. 
[Exit, with the Body. 


SCENE II.—Blackheath. 
Enter Grorce Bevis and Joun HoLuann. 
Geo. Come, and get thee a sword, though made of a 
lath: they have been up these two days. 
John. They have the more need to sleep now then. 
Geo. I tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier, means to 
dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new 
nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for ’t is threadbare. Well, I 
say, it was never merry world in England, since gen- 
tlemen came up. 

Geo. O miserable age! 
handicrafts-men. 

John. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 
Geo. Nay more; the king’s council are no good work- 
men. 

John. True; and yet it is said,—labour in thy voca- 
tion: which is as much as to say,—let the magistrates 
be labouring men; and therefore should we be magis- 
trates. 

Geo. Thou hast hit it; for there ’s no better sign of 
a brave mind, than a hard hand. 
John. I see them! I-see them ! 
the tanner of Wingham. 

Geo. He shall have the skins of our enemies to make 
dog’s leather of. 


[ Exit. 


Virtue is not regarded in 


There ’s Best’s son, 


Geo. Then is sin struck down like an ox, and ini- 
quity’s throat cut like a calf, 

John. And Smith, the weaver. 

Geo. Argo, their thread of life is spun. 

John. Come, come; let’s fall in with them. 
Drum. Enter Cave, Dick the Butcher, Smiru the 
Weaver, and others in great number*. 
Cade. We John Cade, so termed of our supposed 


father,— 
Dick. Or rather, of stealing a cade* of herrings. 
| Aside. 
Cade. — For our enemies shall fall. before us, in- 


spired with the spirit of putting down kings and princes. 
—Command silence. | Noise.* 


Dick. Silence ! 

Cade. My father was a Mortimer,— 

Dick. He was an honest man and a good bricklayer. 
[ Aside. 

Cade. My mother a Plantagenet,— 

Dick. I knew her well; she was a midwife. [ Aside. 

Cade. My wife descended of the Lacies,— 

Dick, She was, indeed, a pedlar’s daughter, and sold 


many laces. | Aside. 

Smith. But, now of late, not able to travel with her 
furred pack, she washes bucks here at home. — [ Aside. 
Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable house. 

Dick. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable, and 
there was he born under a hedge; for his father had 
never a house, but the cage. | Aside. 

Cade, Valiant I am. 

Smith. 7A must needs, for beggary is valiant. [ Aszde. 

Cade. I am able to endure much. 

Dick. No question of that, for I have seen him 
whipped three market days together. [ Aside. 

Cade. I fear neither sword nor fire. 

Smith. He need not fear the sword, for his coat is of 
proof. 

Dick. But, methinks, he should stand in fear of fire, 
being burnt 1’ the hand for stealing of sheep. _ [ Aside. 

Cade. Be brave then; for your captain is brave, and 
vows reformation. There shall be in England seven 
half-penny loaves sold for a penny: the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops ; and I will make it felony, to 
drink small beer. All the realm shall be in common, 
and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass. And, 
when I am king, (as king I will be)— 

All. God save your majesty! 

Cade. I thank you, good people :—there shall be no 
money; all shall eat and drink on my score; and I 
will apparel them all in one livery, that they may 
agree like brothers, and worship me their lord. 

Dick. The first thing we do, let ’s kill all the lawyers. 

Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lament- 
able thing, that the skin of an innocent lamb should 
be made parchment? that;parchment, being scribbled 
o’er, should undo a man? Some say, the bee stings; 
but I say, ’t is the bee’s wax, for I did but seal once to 
a thing, and I was never mine own man since. How 
now ! who’s there ? 

Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham. 

Smith. The clerk of Chatham: he can write and 
read, and cast accompt. 

Cade. O monstrous ! 

Smith. We took him setting of boys’ copies. 

Cade. Here’s a villain! 

Smith. H’ as a book in his pocket, with red letters in 7t 

Cade. Nay then, he is a conjurer. 

Dick. Nay, he can make obligations, and write eourt- 


John. And Dick, the butcher. 


1A term of contempt. 2 with infinite numbers: in folio, 


3 Latin, cadus, a cask. 


| hand. 
4 Not in f. e. 
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— 


KING HENBY 


VL. 


TS 


Cade. J am sorry for’t: the man is a proper man, 
of mine honour; unless IJ find him guilty, he shall not 
die.—Come hither, sirrah, I must examine thee : what 
is thy name ? 

Clerk. Emmanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters.— 
’T will go hard with you. 

Cade. Let me alone.—Dost thou use to write thy 
name, or hast thou a mark to thyself, ike an honest 
piain-dealing man ? 

Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have 
up that I can write my name. 

All. He hath confessed: away with him! he’s a 
villain, we a traitor. 

Cade. Away with him, I say! 
pen and ink-horn about his neck. 

[Exeunt some with the Clerk. 
Enter MicHaxEn. 

Mich. Where’s our general ? 

Cade. Here I am, thou particular fellow. 

Mich. Fly, fly, fly! sir Humphrey Stafford and his 
brother are hard by, with the king’s forces. 

Cade. Stand, villain, stand, or I ‘ll fell thee down. 
He shall be encountered with a man as good as him- 
self: he is but a knight, is ’a? 

Mich. No 

Cade. To equal him, I will make myself a knight 
presently. [Kneels:} — Rise up sir John Mortimer. 
[ Rises.]' Now have at him. 

Enter Sir Humpnrey Srarrorp, and Wriu1aM his 

Brother, with Drum and Forces. 

Staf. Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Kent, 
Mark’d for the gallows, lay your weapons down: 
Home to your cottages, ‘forsake this groom. 

The king is merciful, if you revolt. 

W. Staff. But angry, wrathful, and inch d to blood, 
If you go forward: therefore yield, or die. 

Cade. As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass? not ; 
It is to you, good people, that I speak, 
O’er whom in time to come I hope to reign; 
For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 

Staf. Villain ! thy father was a plasterer ; 
And thou sas self a shearman, art’thou not? 

Cade. And Adam was a gardener. 

W. Staff. And what of that? 

Cade. Marry, this:—Edmund Mortimer, 

March, 
Married the duke of Clarence’s daughter, did he not ? 

Safi Ay, sir... - 

Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 

W. Staff. That’s false. 

Cade. Ay, there ’s the question ; but, I say, ’t is true. 
The elder of them, being put to nurse, 

Was by a beggar-woman stol’n away ; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came to age. 
His son am I: deny it, if you can. 

Dick. Nay, ’t is too true; therefore, he shall be king. 

Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it: there- 
fore, deny it not. 

Staf. And will you eredit this base drudge’s words, 
That speaks he knows not what? 

All, Ay, marry, will we; therefore, get ye gone. 

W. Staff. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath taught 


been so well brought 


hang him with his 


earl of 


you this. 
Cade. He lies, for I invented it myself. [Aside.|— 
Go to, sirrah: 


to span-counter for French crowns, I am eontent he 
shall reign; but Ill be protector over him. 
Dick. And, furthermore, we ’ll have the lord Say’s 


head, for selling the dukedom of Maine. 
Cade. And good reason; for thereby is England 


maimed, and fain. to go with a staff, but that my puis- 
sance holds it up. Fellow kings. I tell you that that 
lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch ; and more than that, he can speak French, 
and therefore he is a traitor. 

Staf. O, gross and miserable ignorance ! 

Cade. Nay, answer, if you can: the Frenchmen are 
our enemies: go to, then, I ask but this; can he that 
speaks with the tongue of an enemy be a good coun- 
sellor, or no? 

All. No, no: and therefore we ’1l have his head. 

W. Staff. Well, seeing gentle words will not prevail, 
Assail them with the army of the king. 

Staf. Herald, away; and, throughout every town, 
Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade; 

That those which fly before the battle ends, 
May, even in their wives’ and children’s sight, 
Be hang’d up for example at their doors.— 
All you, that be the king’s friends, follow me. 
[ Exeunt the two Starrorps and Forces. 

Cade. And you, that love the commons, follow me.— 
Now show yourselves men; ’t is for liberty. 

We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 
Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon, 

For they are thrifty honest men, and such 

As would (but that they dare not) take our parts. 

Dick. They are all in order, and march toward us. 

Cade. But then are we in order, when we are most 
out of order. Come: march! forward ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IlIl.—Another Part of Blackheath. 


Alarums. The two Parties enter, and fight, and both the 
SrTaFrorps are slain. 
Cade. Where’s Dick, the butcher of Ashford ? 


Dick. Here, sir. 

Cade. They fell before thee like sheep and oxen, 
and thou behavedst thyself as if thou hadst been in 
thine own slaughter-house: therefore, thus will I re- 
ward thee,—The Lent shall be as long again as it is; 
and thou shalt have a license* to kill for a hundred 
years, lacking one. 

Dick. I desire no more. 

Cade. And, to speak the truth, thou deservest no less. 
This monument of the victory will I bear; [Putting on 
SraFrrorp’s armour,*] and the bodies shall be dragged 
at my horses’ heels, till do come to London, where we 
will have the mayor’s sword borne before us. 

Dick. If we mean to thrive and do good, break open 
the jails, and let out the prisoners. 

Cade. Fear not that, I warrant thee. 
march towards London. 


Come; let’s 
[ Exeunt. 


A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Henry, reading a Supplication ; the Duke of 
Bucxincuam, and Lord Say with him: at a distance, 
Queen MarGaret mourning over SurroLx’s Head. 
Q. Mar. Oft have I heard that grief softens the 

mind, [ Aside.® 

And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 


SCENE 1V.—London. 


Think, therefore, on revenge, and cease to weep. 
But who can cease to weep, and look on this? 


‘tell the king from me, that for his Here may his head lie on my throbbing breast ; 


father’s sake, Henry the fifth, in whose time boys went But where ’s the body that I should embrace ? 2 


’Notinf.e. 2? Care. 


3 Butchers were only allowed to kill in Lent, by special license. 


# 5 Not in f. e. 


476 SECOND 


PART OF 


ACT Iv. 


supplication ? 

K. Hen. 1'll send some holy bishop to entreat ; 
For God forbid, so many simple souls 
Should perish by the sword! And I myself, 
Rather than bloody war shall cut them short, 
Will parley with Jack Cade their general.— 
But stay, [7 oe it over once again. 

Q. Mar. Ah, barbarous villains! hath this lovely 

face [ Aside. 
Rul’d like a wandering planet over me, 
And could it not enforce them to relent, 
That were unworthy to behold the same? 

K. Hen. Lord Say, Jack Cade hath sworn to have 

thy head. 

Say. Ay, but I hope, your highness shall have his. 

K. Hen. How now, madam! 

Lamenting still, and mourning Suffolk’s death ? 
I fear me, love, if that I had been dead, 
Thou wouldest not have mourn’d so much for me. 

Q. Mar. No, my love; I should not mourn, but die 

for thee. 
Enter a Messenger. 

K. Hen. How now! what news? why com’st thou 

in such haste? 

Mess. The rebels are in Southwark: fly, my lord! 
Jack Cade proclaims himself lord Mortimer, 
Descended from the duke of Clarence’ house, 

And calls your grace usurper openly, 

And vows to crown himself in Westminster. 

His army is a ragged multitude 

Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless : 

Sir Humphrey Stafford and .his brother’s death 
Hath given them heart and courage to proceed. 
All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 

They call false caterpillars, and intend their death. 

K. Hen. O graceless men! they know not what 

they do. 

Buck. My gracious lord, retire to Kenilworth’, 
Until a power be rais’d to put them down. 

Q. Mar. Ah! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 
These Kentish rebels would be soon appeas’d. 

K. Hen. Lord Say, the traitors hate thee, 

Therefore away with us to Kenilworth. 

Say. So might your grace’s person be in danger. 
The sight of me is odious in their eyes 5 
And therefore in this city will I stay, 

And live alone as secret as I may. 
Enter another Messenger. 


Fly and forsake their houses. 
The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor; and they jointly swear, 
To spoil the city, and your royal court. 
Buck. Then linger not, my lord: away, take horse. 
K. Hen. Come, Margaret: God, our hope, will suc- 
cour us. 
Q. Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is deceas’d. 
K. Hen. Farewell, my lord; [To Lord Say.] trust 
not the Kentish rebels. 
Buck. Trust no body, for fear you be betray’d. 
Say. The trust I have is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I bold and resolute. 


SCENE V.—The Same. The Tower. 


Enter Lord Scatxs, and others, walking on the Walls. 
Then Ee certain Citizens, below. 


Scales. How now! is Jack Cade chain? 


[citizens 


[ Exeunt. 


1 Not in fie, 


2 Folio: 
one-fifteenth. 


Killingworth; the old pronuaciation of 


Buck. What answer makes your grace to the rebels’ | 


2 Mess. Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge: the . 


1 Cit. No, my lord, nor likely to be slain ; for they 
have won the bridge, killing all those that w ithstand 
ithem. The lord mayor craves aid of your honour from 
the Tower, to defend the city from the rebels. 

Scales. Such aid as I can spare, you shall command, 
| But I am troubled here with them myself: 
| The rebels have assay’d to win the Tower. 

But get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 

And hither I will send you Matthew Gough. 

Fight for your king, your country, and your lives ; 

| And so farewell: rebellion never thrives.° [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The Same. Cazinon Street. 
Enter Jack Cape, and his Followers. He strikes his 
Staff on London-stone. 

Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And here, 
sitting upon London-stone, I charge and command, 
that, of the city’s cost, the pissing-conduit run nothing 
but claret wine this first year of our reign. And now, 
henceforward, it shall be treason for any that calls me 
other than lord Mortimer. 

Enter a Soldier, running. 

Sold. Jack Cade! Jack Cade! 

Cade. Knock him down there. 

Smith. If this fellow be wise, he ’ll never call you 
Jack Cade more: T think, he hath a very fair warning. 

Dick. My lord, there’s an army gathered together 
in Smithfield. 

Cade. Come, then, let’s go fight with them. 
first, go and set London- bridge on fire; and, 
ean, burn down the Tower too. 


| They kill him. 


But, 
if you 
Come, let ’s aw ay. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE VIL.—The Same. Smithfield. 


Alarum. Enter, on one side, Cave and his Company ; 
on the other, the Citizens, and the King’s Forces, 
headed by Matruew Gover. They fight ; the Citt- 
zens are routed, and MarrHew GoueHu zs slain. 


Cade. So, sirs—Now go some and pull down the 
Savoy; others to the inns of court: down with them 
all. 

Dick. I have a suit unto your lordship. 


Cade. Be it a lordship, thou shalt have it for that 
word. 

Dick. Only, that the laws of England may come out 
of your mouth. 

John. Mass, ’t will be sore law, then; for he was 
thrust in the mouth with a spear, ‘and ’t is not whole 
yet. [ Aside. 
Smith. Nay, John, it will be stinking law; for his 
breath stinks with eating toasted cheese. [ Aside, 

Cade. 1 have thought upon it; it shall beso. Away. 
burn all the records of the realm: my mouth shall be 
the parliament of England. 

John. Then we are like to have biting statutes, 
unless his teeth be pulled out. [ Aside. 

Cade. And henceforward all things shall be in 
common. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, a prize, a prize! here’s the lord Say, 
which sold the towns in France; he that made us pay 
one and twenty fifteens*, and one shilling to the pound, 
the last subsidy. 

Enter Georce Bevis, with the Lord Say. 

Cade. Well, he shall be beheaded for it ten times.— 
Ah, thou say, thou serge, nay, thou buekram lord ! ! 
now art thou within point-blank of our jurisdiction regal 
What canst thou answer to my majesty, for giving up 


# A tax of 


the name. 3 Farewell, for I must hence again: inf.e. 


SCENE VIII. 


— 


KING HENRY VI. 


ATT 


of Normandy unto monsieur Basimecu, the dauphin of | 


France? Be it known unto thee by these presents, 
even the presence of Lord Mortimer, that I am the 
besom that must sweep the court clean of such filth as 
thou art. Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the 
youth of the realm in erecting a grammar-school: and 
whereas, before, our fore-fathers had no other books 
but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing 
to be used; and, contrary to the king, his crown, and 
dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. It will be proved 
to thy face, that thou hast men about thee, that usually 
talk of a noun, and a verb, and such abominable words 
as no Christian ear can endure to hear, Thou hast 
appointed justices of peace, to call poor men before 
them about matters they were not able to answer: 
moreover, thou hast put them in prison; and because 
they could not read, thou hast hanged them: when, 
indeed, only for that cause they have been most worthy 
to live. Thou dost ride in a foot-cloth, dost thou not? 

Say. What of that ? 

Cade. Marry, thou oughtest not to let thy horse 
wear a cloak, when honester men than thou go in their 
hose and doublets. 

Dick. And work in their shirt too 3 as myself, for 
example, that am a butcher. 

Say. You men of Kent,— 

Dick. What say you of Kent ? 

Say. Nothing but this: ’t is bonna terra, mala gens. 

Cade. Away with him! away with him! he speaks 

Latin. 
Say. Hear me but speak, and bear me where you 
will. 
Kent, in the commentaries Cesar writ, 
Is term’d the civil’st place of all this isle: 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, worthy, 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 
I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy ; 
Yet, to recover them, would lose my life. 
Justice with favour have I always done ; 
Prayers and tears have mov’d me, gifts could never. 
When have I aught exacted at your hands, 
Kent, to maintain the king, the realm, and you? 
Large gifts have I bestow’d on learned clerks, 
Because my~book preferr’d me to the king: 
And, seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, 
Unless you be possess’d with devilish spirits, 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 
This tongue hath parley’d unto foreign kings 
For your behoof.— 

Cade. Tut! when struck’st thou one blow in the 
field ? 

Say. Great men have reaching hands: oft have I 

struck 
Those that I never saw, and struck them dead. 

Geo. O monstrous coward! what, to come behind 

folks ? 

Say. These cheeks are pale for watching for your 

good. 

Cade. Give him a box o’ the ear, and that will make 
em red again. 

Say. Long sitting, to determine poor men’s causes, 
Hath made me full of sickness and diseases. 

Cade. Ye shall have a hempen caudle, then, and the 
help? of hatchet. 

Dick. Why dost thou quiver, man? 

Say. The palsy, and not fear, provoketh me. 


1 Farmer reads: 
Syabble: inf.e. 


“pap of hatchet,” a colloquial phrase of the time. 


Cade. Nay, he nods at us; as who should say, I’ll be 
even with you. I71l see if his head will stand steadier 
on a pole, or no. Take him away, and behead him, 

Say. Tell me, wherein have [ offended most ? 
| Have I affected wealth, or honour ; speak ? 

Are my chests fill’d up with extorted gold ? 

|Is my apparel sumptuous to behold ? 

Whom have I injur’d, that ye seek my death ? 

| These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding, 
| This breast from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts. 
O, let me live. 

Cade. I feel remorse in myself with his words ; but 
fe psi bridle it ; he shall die, an it be but for pleading so 
well.for his life—Away with him! he has a familar 
j under his tongue: he speaks not o’ God’s name. Go, 
take him away, I say, and strike off his head presently ; 
j and then break into his son-in-law’s house, sir James 
| Cromer, and strike off his head, and bring them both 
, upon two poles hither. 
| All. It shall be done. 

Say. Ah, countrymen! if when you make your 
prayers, 

| God shall be so obdurate as yourselves, 

| How would it fare with your departed souls ? 

| And therefore yet relent, and save my life. 

| Cade. Away with him, and do as I command ye. 

[Exeunt some with Lord Say. 

| The proudest peer in the realm shall not wear a head 

on his shoulders, unless he pay me tribute: there shall 

‘not a maid be married, but she shall pay to me her 

maidenhead, cre they have it. Men shall hold of me 

\7n capite ; and we charge and command, that their 

wives be as free as heart can wish, or tongue ean tell. 

Dick. My lord, when shall we go to Cheapside, and 
take up commodities upon our bills? ? 

Cade. Marry, presently. 

All. O brave ! 

Re-enter Rebels, with the Heads of Lord Say and his 
Son-in-law. 

Cade. But is not this braver ?—Let them kiss one 
another, for they loved well, when they were alive. 
[Jowl them together.*] Now part them again, lest they 
consult about the giving up of some more towns in 
France. Soldiers, defer the spoil of the eity until 
night ; for with these borne before us, instead of maces, 
will we ride through the streets: and at every corner 
jhave them kiss—Away ! [ Exewnt, 


SCENE VIII.—Southwark. 
Alarum. Enter Cann, and all his Rabblement. 
Cade. Up Fish-street ! down Saint Magnus’ corner ! 
kill and knock down! throw them into Thames !—[ A 
Parley sounded, then a Retreat.] What noise is this I 
hear? Dare any be so bold to sound retreat or parley, 
when I command them kill ? 
Enter Buckincuam, and Old Cuirrorp, with Forces. 
Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and will disturb 
thee ; 
Know, Cade, we come ambassadors from the king 
Unto the commons whom thou hast misled ; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them all, 
That will forsake thee, and go home in peace. 
Clif. What say ye, countrymen ? will ye repent? ? 
And yield to merey, whilst ’t is offer’d you, 
Or let a rebel® lead you to your deaths ? 
Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon, 
Fling up his cap, and say—God save his majesty ! 
Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 


| 
| 


2 Weapons, resembling pikes. 3Not in f.e. ‘relent: inf. e. 


SECOND PART OF 


ACT IV. 


Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and pass by. 

All. God save the king! God save the king ! 

Cade. What! Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye so 
brave ?—And you, base peasants, do ye believe him? 
will you needs be hanged with your pardons about 
your necks? Hath my sword therefore broke through 
London Gates, that you should leave me at the White 
Hart in Southwark? I thought ye would never have 
given out these arms, till you had recovered your 
ancient freedom; but you are all recreants, and das- 
tards, and delight to live in slavery to the nobility. 
Let them break your backs with burdens, take your 
houses over your heads, ravish your wives and daugh- 
ters before your faces. For me,—I will make shift for 
one: and so—God’s curse ’light upon you all! 

All. Well follow Cade: well follow Cade. 

Clif. Is Cade the son of Henry the fifth, 

That thus you do exclaim, you’ll go with him ? | 

Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 

And make the meanest of you earls and dukes ? 

Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to; 

Nor knows he how to live, but by the spoil, 

Unless by robbing of your friends, and us. 

Wer ’t not a shame, that whilst you live at jar, 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquished, 

Should make a start o’er seas, and vanquish you ? 
fethinks, already, in this civil broil, 

I see them lording it in London streets, 

Crying—Villageois! unto all they meet. 

Better ten thousand base-born Cades miscarry, 

Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman’s mercy. 

To France, to France! and get what you have lost; | 

Spare England, for it is your native coast. 

Henry hath money, you are strong and manly : 

God on our side, doubt not of victory. 

All. A Clifford! a Clifford! well follow the king, 
and Clifford. 

Cade. Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro, 
as this multitude? the name of Henry the fifth hales 
them to an hundred mischiefs, and makes them leave 
me desolate. I see them lay their heads together, to 
surprise me: my sword, make way for me, for here is 
no staying —In despite of the devils and hell, have 
through the very midst of you; and heavens and 
honour be witness, that no want of resolution in me, 
but only my followers’ base and ignominious treasons, 
makes me betake me to my heels. [ Exit. 

Buck. What! is he fled? go some, and follow him ; 
And he, that brings his head unto the king, 

Shall have a thousand crowns for his reward. 

[ Exewnt some of them. 
Follow me, soldiers: we ’ll devise a mean 
To reconcile you all unto the king. 


SCENE IX.—Kenilworth Castle. 


Sound trumpets. Enter King Henry, Queen MarGareEtT, | 
and Somerset, on the Terrace of the Castle. 


K. Hen. Was ever king that joy’d an earthly throne, 
And could command no more content than I? 
No sooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
But I was made a king, at nine months old: 
Was never subject long’d to be a king, 
As I do long and wish to be a subject. 
Enter Bucxineuam and OLIrrorD. 
Buck. Health, and glad tidings, to your majesty ! 
K. Hen. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor, Cade, 


| Exewnt. 


| Tell him, I’ll send duke Edmund to the tower ;— 
| And, Somerset, we will commit thee thither, 


|And, I think, this word sallet was born to do me 


surpris’d ? 


1a mighty: in f.e. 
axe”—the kerne was a common foot soldier. 


Or is he but retir’d to make him strong? 
Enter, below, a number of Cavu’s Followers, with Halters 
about their Necks. 

Clif. He’s fled, my lord, and all his powers do yield, 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expect your highness’ doom, of life, or death. 

K. Hen. Then, heaven, sct ope thy everlasting gates, 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praise !__ 
Soldiers, this day have you redeem’d your lives, 

And show’d how well you love your prince and country : 
Continue still in this so good a mind, 
And Henry, though he be infortunate, 
Assure yourselves, will never be unkind : 
And so, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 
I do dismiss you to your several countries. 
All. God save the king! God save the king! 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Please it your grace to be advertis’d, 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland, 
And with a puissant, and united’ power 
Of Gallowglasses,? and stout Irish* kernes, 

Is marching hitherward in proud array ; 

And still proclaimeth, as he comes along, 

His arms‘ are only to remove from thee 

The duke of Somerset, whom he terms a traitor. 
K. Hen. Thus stands my state, twixt Cade and York 

distress’ d, 

Like to a ship, that, having seap’d a tempest, 

Is straightway calm’d, and boarded with a pirate. 

But now is Cade driven back, his men dispers’d, 

And now is York in arms to second him.— 

I pray thee, Buckingham, then go and meet him, 

And ask him, what ’s the reason of these arms ? 


Until his army be dismiss’d from him. 
Som. My lord, 
I’ll yield myself to prison willingly, 
Or unto death to do my country good. 
K. Hen. In any case, be not too rough in terms, 
For he is fierce, and_cannot brook hard‘language. 
Buck. I will, my lord; and doubt not so to deal, 
As all things shall redound unto your good. 
K. Hen. Come, wife, let’s in, and learn to govern 
better ; 
For yet may England curse my wretched reign. [Exeunt. 


SCENE X.—Kent. Iprn’s Garden. 
Enter Cave. 

Cade. Fie on ambition! fie on myself: that have a 
sword, and yet am ready to famish ' These five days 
have I hid me in these woeds, and durst not peep out, 
for all the country is laid for me; but now am I so 
hungry, that if I might have a lease of my life for a 
thousand years, I could stay 10 longer. Wherefore, o’er 
a. brick-wall have'l climbed snto this garden, to sce id 
can eat grass, or pick a sallet another while, which is 
not amiss to cool a man’s stomach this hot weather. 


good: for, many a time, but for a sallet,® my brain-pan 
had been cleft with a brown bill; and, many a time, 
when I have been dry and bravely marehing, it hath 
served me instead of a quart-pot to drink in; and now 


lthe word sallet must serve me to feed on. 


Enter Inen, with Servants. 
Iden. Lord! who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 


This small inheritance, my father left me 
) ? 


2 Tall, able-bodied men, armed (says Banaby Rich’s Ireland, 1619), with “a scull, a shirt of mail, and a Gallowglas 
3 This word is not in f. e. 


4 Dyce reads: aims. _§ This word also means a helmet. 
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Contenteth me, and’s worth a monarchy. 

I seek not to wax great by others’ waning’, 

Or gather wealth I care not with what envy: 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state, 

And sends #e poor well pleased from my gate. 

Cade. Here’s the lord of the soil come to seize me 
for a stray, for entering his fee-simple without leave. 
A villain! thou wilt betray me, and get a thousand 
crowns of the king by carrying my head to him; but 
I’ll make thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow my 
sword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. 

Iden. Why, rude companion, whatsoe’er thou be, 

I know thee not ; why then should I betray thee ? 
Is ’t not enough, to break into my garden, 

And like a thief to come to rob my grounds, 
Climbing my walls in spite of me, the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with these saucy terms ? 

Cade. Brave thee? ay, by the best blood that ever 
was broached, and beard thee too. Look on me well: 
I have eat no meat these five days ; yet, come thou and 
thy fine men, and if I do not leave you all as dead as 
a door nail, I. pray God I may never eat grass more. 

Iden. Nay, it shall ne’er be said, while England stands, 
That Alexander Iden, squire of Kent, 

Took odds to combat a poor famish’d man. 
Oppose thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine ; 

See if thou canst outface me with thy looks. 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser ; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fist ; 

Thy leg a stick, compared with this truncheon: 
My foot shall fight with all the strength thou hast ; 
And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 

Thy grave is digg’d already in the earth. 

As for words, whose greatness answers words, 
Let this my sword report what speech forbears. 


Cade. By my valour, the most complete champion 
that ever I heard. —Steel, if thou turn the edge, or cut 
not out the burly-boned clown in chines of beef ere 
thou sleep in thy sheath, I beseech Jove on my knees, 
thou mayest be turned to hobnails. [They fight. Capr 
falls.| O! Tam slain. Famine, and no other, hath 
slain me: let ten thousand devils come against me, 
and give me but the ten meals I have lost, and I’d 
defy them all. Wither, garden: and be henceforth a 
burying-place to all that do dwell in this house, be- 
cause the unconquered soul of Cade is fled. 

Iden. Is ’t Cade that I have slain, that monstrous 

traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead: 
Ne’er shall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thoy shalt wear it as a herald’s coat, 
To emblaze the honour that thy master got. 

Cade. Iden, farewell: and be proud of thy victory. 
Tell Kent from me, she hath lost her best man, and 
exhort all the world to be cowards; for I, that never 
feared any, am vanquished by famine, not by valour. 

[ Dies. 
Iden. How much thou wrong’st me, heaven be my 
judge. 
Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that bare thee ! 
And as I thrust thy body with my sword, 
So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 


Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy. grave, 


And there cut off thy most ungracious head ; 


| Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 


Leaving-thy trunk for crows to feed upon. 


[Exit, dragging out the Body. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—The Same. The Fields between Dartford 
and Blackheath. 


The King’s Camp on one side: on the other, enter York | 
attended, with Drum and Colours ; his Trish Forces | 
at some distance. 
York. From Ireland thus comes York, to claim his| 

right, 

And pluck the crown from feeble Henry’s head: 

Ring bells, aloud ; burn, bonfires, clear and bright, 

To entertain great England’s lawful king. 

Ah, sancta majestas ! who would not buy thee dear ? 

Let them obey, that know not how to rule; 

This hand was made to handle nought but gold : 

I cannot give due action to my words, 

Except a sword, or sceptre, balance it. 

A sceptre shall it have, have I a soul, 

On which Ill toss the flower-de-luce of France. 

Enter Buckinenam. 

Whom have we here ? Buckingham, to disturb me? 

The king hath sent him, sure: I must dissemble. 
Buck. York, if thou meanest well, I greet thee 

well. 
York. Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept thy 
greeting. 

Art thou a messenger, or come of pleasure ? 

Buck. A messenger from Henry, our dread liege, 

To know the reason of these arms in peace ; 

Or why, thou—being a subject as I am,— 


a 
1f.e.: warning; the correction was made by Pope. 


Against thy oath and true allegiance sworn, 
Should’st raise so great a power without his leave, 
Or dare to bring thy force so near the court. 

York. Scarce can I speak, my choler is so great. 

[ Aside 
O! IT could hew up roeks, and fight with flint, 
I am so angry at these abject terms ; 
And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 
On sheep or oxen could I spend my fury. 
I am far better born than is the king, 
More like -a king, more kingly in my thoughts ; 
But I must make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more strong.— 
O Buckingham, I pr’ythee pardon me, 
That I have given no answer all this while: 
My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. 
The cause why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerset from the king, 
Seditious to his grace, and to the state. 

Buck. That is too much presumption on thy part ; 
But if thy arms be to no other end, 

The king hath yielded unto thy demand : 
The duke of Somerset is in the Tower. 

York. Upon thine honour, is he prisoner ? 

Buck. Upon mine honour, he is prisoner. 

York. Then, Buckingham, I do dismiss my powers.— 
Soldiers, | thank you all; disperse yourselves: 
Meet me to-morrow in Saint George’s field, 

You shall have pay, and every thing you wish. 
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And let my sovereign, virtuous Henry, 
Command my eldest son,—nay, all my sons, 
As pledges of my fealty and love ; 
I’ll send them all, as willing as I live: 
Lands, goods, horse, armour, any thing I have 
Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 
Buck. York, I commend this kind submission : 
We twain will go into his highness’ tent. 
Enter King Henry attended. 
K. Hen. Buckingham, doth York intend no harm 
to us, 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm? 
York. In all submission and humility, 
York doth present himself unto your highness. 
K. Hen. Then what intend these forces thou dost 
bring ? 
York. To heave the traitor Somerset from hence ; 
And fight against that monstrous rebel, Cade, 
Who since I heard to be discomfited. 
Enter Ivey, with Oape’s Head. 
Iden. If one so rude, and of so mean condition, 
May pass into the presence of a king, 
Lo! I present your grace a traitor’s head, 
The head of Cade, whom I in combat slew. 
K. Hen. The head of Cade ?—Great God, how just 
art thou !— 
O! let me view his visage being dead, 
That living wrought me such exceeding trouble. 
Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that slew him? 
Iden. 1 was, an’t like your majesty. 
K. Hen. How art thou call’d, and what is thy de- 
gree? 
Iden. Alexander Iden, that’s my name ; 
A poor esquire of Kent, that loves his king. 
Buck. So please it you, my lord, ’t were not amiss, 
He were created knight for his good service. 
K. Hen. Iden, kneel down: [He kneels.] rise up a 
knight. 
We give thee for reward a thousand marks ; 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 
Iden. May Iden live to merit such a bounty, [ Rising.’ 
And never live but true unto his lege. 
K. Hen. See, Buckingham ! Somerset comes with 
the queen : 
Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 
Enter Queen Marcarer and SOMERSET. 
Q. Mar. For thousand Yorks he shall not hide his 
head, 
But boldly stand, and front him to his face. 
York. How now! is Somerset at liberty ? 
Then, York, unloose thy long-imprison’d thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
Shall I endure the sight of Somerset ?— 
False king, why hast thou broken faith with me, 
Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse ? 
King did I call thee? no, thou art not king ; 
Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 
Which dar’st not, no, nor canst not rule a traitor. 
That head of thine doth not become a crown ; 
Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer’s staff, 
And not to grace an awful princely scepire. 
That gold must round engirt these brows of mine ; 
Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles’ spear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure. 
Here is a hand to hold a sceptre up, 
And with the same to act controlling laws. 
Give place: by heaven, thou shalt rule no more 
O’er him whom heaven created for thy ruler. 
Som. O monstrous traitor !—I arrest thee, York, 


1 Not in f. e. 


2they : in folio. Theobald made the correction. 


Of capital treason ’gainst the king and crown. 


| Obey, audacious traitor : kneel for grace. 


York. Wouldst have me kneel? first let me ask of 
these,” 

If they can brook I bow a knee to man? 

Sirrah, call in my sons to be my bail ; 

[Exit an Attendant. 

I know, ere they will have me go to ward, 

They ’ll pawn their swords for my enfranchisement. 
Q. Mar. Call hither Clifford; bid him come amain, 

To say, if that the bastard boys of York 

Shall be the surety for their traitor father. 

York. O blood-bespotted Neapolitan, 

Outcast of Naples, England’s bloody scourge, 

The sons of York, thy betters in their birth, 

Shall be their father’s bail; and bane to those 

That for my surety will refuse the boys. 

Enter Epwarp and Ricwarp Puanracener, with 
Forces, at one side; at the other, with Forces also, 
old CxirForD and his Son. 

See where they come: I’ll warrant theyll make it 

good. 
Q. Mar. And here comes Clifford, to deny their bail. 
Clif. Health and all happiness to my lord the king ! 
[ Kneels. 
York. 1 thank thee, Clifford: say, what news with 
thee ? 

Nay, do not fright us with an angry look: 

We are thy sovereign, Clifford; kneel again ; 

For thy mistaking so, we pardon thee. 

Clif. This is my king, York : I do not mistake ; 

But thou mistak’st me much, to think I do— 

To bedlam with him! is the man grown mad ? 

K. Hen. Ay, Clifford; a bedlam* and ambitious 
humour 

Makes him oppose himself against his king. 
Clif. He is a traitor: let him to the Tower, 

And chop away that factious pate of his. 
Q. Mar. He is arrested, but will not obey ; 

His sons, he says, shall give their words for him. 
York. Will you not, sons? 
Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. 
Rich. And if words will not, then our weapons shall. 
Clif. Why, what a brood of traitors have we here! 
York. Look in a glass, and call thy image so ; 

I am thy king, and thou a false-heart traitor.— 

Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, 

That with the very shaking of their chains 

They may astonish these fell-looking® curs: 

Bid Salisbury, and Warwick, come to me. 

Drums. Enter Warwick and SauisBury, with Forces. 
Clif. Are these thy bears? we’ll bait-thy bears to 

death, 

And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 

If thou dar’st bring them to the baiting-place. 

Rich. Of: have I seen a hot o’erweening cur 

Run back and bite, because he was withheld ; 

Who, having‘ suffer’d with the bear’s fell paw, 

Hath clapp’d his tail between his legs, and ery’d : 

And such a piece of service will you do, 

If you oppose yourselves to match lord Warwick. 

Clif. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump, 

As crooked in thy manners as thy shape ! 

York. Nay, we shall heat you thoroughly anon. 
Clif. Take heed, lest by your heat you burn your- 
selves. 


K. Hen. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot te 


bow ?— 
Old Salisbury,—shame to thy silver hair, 


3 fell-lurking: inf.e. * being: inf. e. 
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Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sick son !— 
What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruffian, 
And seek for sorrow with thy spectacles ? 
O! where is faith? O! where is loyalty ? 
If it be banish’d from the frosty head, 
Where shall it find a harbour in the earth ?— 
Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war 
And shame thine honourable age with blood ? 
Why art thou old, and want’st experience ? 
Or wherefore dost abuse it, if thou hast it ? 
For shame ! in duty bend thy knee to me, 
That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 
Sal. My lord, I have consider’d with myself 
The title of this’ most renowned duke ; 
And in my conscience do repute his grace 
The rightful heir to England’s royal seat. 
K. Hen. Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me ? 
Sal. I have. 
K. Hen. Canst thou dispense with heaven for such 
an oath ? 
Sal. It is great sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 
Who | can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a spotless virgin’s chastity, 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her custom’d right, 
And have no other reason for this wrong, 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath? 
Q. Mar. A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 
K. Hen. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himself. 
York. Call Buckingham, and all the friends thou hast, 
[ am resolv’d for death, or! dignity. 
Clif. The first. warrant thee, if dreams prove true. 
War. You were best to go to bed, and dream again, 
To keep thee from the tempest of the field, 
Clif. I am resolv’d to bear a greater storm, 
Than any thou canst conjure up to-day ; 
And that Ill write upon thy burgonet, 
Might I but know thee by t hy household badge. 
War. Now, by my father’s badge, old Nevil’s crest, 
The rampant ‘bear chain’d to the ragged staff, 
This day I’1] wear aloft my burgonet, 
(As on a mountain-top the cedar shows, 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm) 
Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 
Clif. And from thy burgonet Ill rend thy bear, 
And tread it underfoot with all contempt, 
Despite the bear-ward that protects the bear 
Y. Clif. And so to arms, victorious father, 
To quell the rebels, and their icempuors 
Rich. Fie! charity | for shame! speak not in spite, 
For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 
Y. Clif. Foul stigmatic, that’s more than thou canst 
tell. 
Rich. If not in heaven, you ’11 surely sup in hell. 
: [Exeunt severally. 


CENE IJ.—Saint Albans. 
Alarums: Excursions. Enter Warwick. 


War. Clifford of Cumberland ! ’tis Warwick calls: 

And if thou dost not hide thee from the bear, 

Now, when the angry trumpet sounds alarm, 

And dead men’s cries do fill the empty air, 

Clifford, I say, come forth and fight with me ! 

Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarse ant calling thee to Sil 

Enter York. 
How now, my noble lord! what, all a-foot ? 


land: in folio. 


31 


But that thou art so fast mine enemy. 
But t 


As I in justice and true right express it. 


Peace with his soul, heaven, if it be thy will ! 


| Fear frames disorder, 
Where it should guard. 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 
Throw in the frozen oe of our ae 

Hot coals 
He that is truly ae to war, 
Hath no self-love 
Hath not essentially, 


And the premised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together ! 

ao let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
P articularities and petty sounds 

To cease !—Wast thou ordain’d, dear father, 
To lose thy youth in peace, and to achieve 


My heart is turn’d to stone : 
Tt shall be stony. 
No more will I their b 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire ; 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 


Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 


York. The deadly-handed Clifford slew my steed ; 
But match to match I have encounter’d hin, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Even of the bonny beast he lov’d so well. 
Enter Cuirrorp. 


War. Of ene or both of us the time is come 
York. Hold, Warwick! seek thee out some other 
chace, 


For I myself must hunt this deer to death. 
War. Then, tis for 


nobly, York: a crown thou 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, [fight’st — 


lt grieves my soul to leave thee unassail’d, 
[Eavit WaRWICK. 
Clif. What seest thou in me, York? why dost thou | 
pause ? 
York. With thy brave bearing should I be in love, 
Oe Nor should thy prowess want praise and esteem, 
hat ’t is shown ignobly, and in treason. 
York. So let it help me now against thy sword, 
Clif. My soul and badly on the action both!— ° 
York. A dreadful lay !—address thee instantly. 
Clif. La fin couronne les euvres. 
[They fight, and Cutrrorp falls and dies. 
‘ork. Thus war hath given thee peace, for thou art 
still, 


[ Exit, 
Enter young CLIFFORD 

Y. Clif. Shame and confusion ! all is on the rout: 

and disorder wounds 

O war! thou son of heil, 


of vengeance Let no soldier fly : 

e; nor he, that loves himself, 
but by circunistance, 

The name of valour. —O! let the vile world end, 


[Seeing his Father’s ’ body. 


The silver livery of advised age, 

And, in thy reverence, and thy chair- -days, thus 

To die i in ruffian battle ?—Even at this sight, 

and while ’t is mine, 

York not our old men spares ; 
babes: tears virginal 


Henceforth I will not have to do with pity: 
Meet I an infant of the house of York, 


As wild Medea young Absyrtus did: 
In eruelty will I seek out my fame. 
Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford’s house ; 
[Taking up the Body. 
As did Aineas old Anchises bear, 
So bear [ thee upon my manly shoulders ; 
But then, A‘neas bare a living load, 

Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. [ Exit. 
Enter Ricwarp Puantagener and Somerset, fighting: 
SomMERSET 7s slain. 

Rich. So, lie thou there ;— 
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For, underneath an alehouse’ paltry sign, 
The Castle in Saint Albans, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death. 

Sword, hold thy temper ; heart, be wrathful still: 
Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill. [ Exit. 
Alarums: Excursions. Enter King HENRY, Queen 
Marearet, and others, flying. 

Q. Mar. Away, my lord! you are slow: for shame, 
away ! 
Jy. Hen, Can we outrun the heavens ? good Marga- 
ret, stay. 
Q. Mar. What are you made of ? you’ll nor fight, 
nor fly: 
Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence, 
To give the enemy way ; and to secure us 
By what we can, which can no more but fly. 
 [Alarum afar off. 
If you be ta’en, we then should see the bottom 
Of all our fortunes; but if we haply scape, 
(As well we may, if not through your neglect) 
We shall to London get; where you are lov’d, 
A‘nd where this breach, now in our fortunes made, 
May readily be stopp’d. 
Enter young CLirForD. 
Y. Clif. But that my heari’s on future mischief set, 
I would speak blasphemy ere bid you fly ; 
But fly you must: uncurable discomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our present friends.’ 
Away, for your relief; and we will live 
To see their day, and them our fortune give. 
Away, my lord, away! Exeunt. 


SCENE IIl.—Fields near Saint Albans. 


Alarum: Retreat. Flourish ; then enter Yorx, RicHARD 
PLANTAGENET, WARWICK, and Soldiers, with Drum 
and Colours. 


York, Old? Salisbury, who can report of him? 


That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions and all bruise® of time, 
And, like a gallant in the bloom* of youth, 
Repairs him with occasion? this happy day 
Is not itself, nor have we won one foot, 
If Salisbury be lost. 

Rich. My noble father, 
Three times to-day I holp him to his horse, 
Three times bestrid him; thrice I led him off, 
Persuaded him from any farther act : 
But still, where danger was, still there I met him ; 
‘And like rich hangings in a homely house, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. 
But, noble as he is, look where he comes. 


Enter SALIsBURY. 


Sal. Now, by my sword, well hast thou fought to 
day ; 
By the mass, so did we all.—I thank you, Richard : 
God knows how long it is I have to live, 
And it hath pleas’d him, that three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death.— 
Well, lords, we have not got that which we have: 
'T is not enough our foes are this time fled, 
Being opposites of such repairing nature. 
York. I know our safety is to follow them ; 
For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 
To call a present court of parliament : 
Let us pursue him, ere the writs go forth.— 
What says lord Warwick? shall we after them? 
War. After them? nay, before them, if we can. 
Now, by my hand, lords, ‘twas a glorious day: 
Saint Albans’ battle won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz’d in all age to come.— 
Sound, drums and trumpets !—and to London all; 


And more such days as these to us befall ! 
[ Exeunt, 


1 partg: in f. e. ; altered by Steevens, to party. ? Of: in f.e. 3brush:inf.e. * brow: inf.c. 
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A Oe Le, 


SCENE I.—London. The Parliament-House. 
Drums. Some Soldiers of Yorx’s party break in. Then, 
enter the Duke of Yorx, Epwarp, Ricnarn, Nor- 
FoLK, Monraeux, Warwick, and others, with white 
Roses in their Hats. 
War. I wonder how the king escap’d our hands. 
York. While we pursued the horsemen of the north, 
He slily stole away, and left his men: 
Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 
Whose warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
Cheer’d up the drooping army ; and himself, 
Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all abreast, 
Charg’d our main battle’s front, and, breaking in, 
Were by the swords of common soldiers slain. 
Edw. Jord Stafford’s father, duke of Buckingham, 
Is either slain, or wounded dangerously :* 
1 cleft his beaver with a downright blow ; 
That this is true, father, behold his blood. 
[Showing his bloody Sword. 
Mont. And, brother, here’s the earl of Wiltshire’s 
blood. io [To York, showing his. 
Whom I encounter’d as the battles joined. 
Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. 
[Throwing down the Duke of Somerset’s Head. 
York. Richard hath best deserv’d of all my sons.— 
But, is your grace dead, my lord of Somerset ? 


1 Dangerous: in f. e. 


Norf. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt ! 
Rich. Thus do | hope to shake king Henry’s head. 
War. And so do 1.—Victorious prince of York, 
Before I see thee seated in that throne, 
Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 
I vow by heaven these eyes shall never close. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
And this the regal seat: possess 1t, York ; 
For this is thine, and not king Henry’s heit's’. 
York. Assist me, then, sweet Warwick, and I will; 
For hither we have broken in by force. 
Norf. Well all assist you: he, that flies, shall die. 
York. Thanks, gentle Norfolk—Stay by me, my 
lords :— 
And, soldiers, stay, and lodge by me this night. 
War. And, when the king comes, offer him no 
violence, 
Unless he seek to thrust you out by force. @They retire. 
York. The queen this day here holds her parlia- 
ment, 
But little thinks we shall be of her council. 
By words or blows here let us win our right. 
Rich. Arm’d as we are, let’s stay within this house, 
War. The bloody parliament shall this be call’d, 
Unless Plantagenet, duke of York, be king, 
And bashful Henry depos’d, whose cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 
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York. Then leave me not, my lords; be resolute, War. Poor Clifford! how I scorn his worthless 
I mean to take possession of my right. threats. 

War. Neither the king, nor he that loves him best, York. Will you, we show our title to the crown ? 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 
Dares stir a wing if Warwick shake his bells.’ K. Hen. What. title hast thou, traitor, to the crown ? 
[’ll plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares.— Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York ; 
Resolve thee, Richard ; claim the English crown. Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March. 


[Warwick leads York to the Throne, who seats himself.| I am the son of Henry the fifth, 
[Flourish. Enter King Henry, Currrorp, NortHum-| Who made the Dauphin and the French to stoop, 
BERLAND, WESTMORELAND, Exuter, and others, with| And seiz’d upon their towns and provinces. 


red Roses in their Hats. War. Talk not of France, sith thou hast lost it all. 
K. Hen. My lords, look where the sturdy rebel sits,|_ K. Hen. The lord protector lost it, and not I: 

Even in the chair of state! belike, he means, When I was crown’d, was but nine menths old. 

| Back’d by the power of Warwick, that false peer, Rich. You are old enough now, and yet, methinks, 

To aspire unto the crown, and reign as king. — you lose. 

Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy father ;— Father, tear the crown from the usurper’s head. 

And thine, lord Clifford: you have vow’d revenge Edw. Sweet father, do so: set 1t on your head. 

On hin, his sons, his favourites, and his friends. Mont. Good brother; [To Yorx,] as thou lov’st and 
North. If I be not, heavens be reveng’d on me! honour’st arms, 
Clif. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in steel. | Let’s fight it out, and not stand cavilling thus. — [fly. 
West. What! shall we suffer this? let’s pluck him| Rich. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will 

down : . York. Sons, peace ! 

My heart for anger burns ; I cannot brook it. K. Hen. Peace thou, and give king Henry leave to 
K. Hen. Be patient, gentle earl of Westmoreland. speak. 
Clif. Patience is for poltroons, such as he: War. Plantagenet shall speak first : hear him, lords ; 

He durst not sit there had your father liv’d. And be you silent and attentive too, 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament For he that interrupts him shall not live. 

Let us assail the family of York. K. Hen. Think’st thou, that I will leave my kingly 
North. Well hast thou spoken, cousin: be it so. throne, 
K. Hen. Ah! know you not, the city favours them, | Wherein my grandsire, and my father, sat ? 

And they have troops of soldiers at their beck ? No: first shall war unpeople this my realm ; 


Eze, But when the duke is slain, they ’1] quickly fly.| Ay, and their colours—often borne in Franee, 
K. Hen. Far be the thought of this from Henry’s| And now in England, to our heart’s great sorrow,— 


heart, | Shall be my winding sheet—Why faint you, lords ? 
To make a shambles of the parliament-house ! My title ’s good, and better far than his. 
Cousin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, Yar. Prove it, Henry, and thou shalt be king. 
| Shall be the war that Henry means to use. K. Heh. Henry the fourth by conquest got the 
[They advance to the Duke. crown. 
| Thou factious duke of York, descend my throne, York. ’T was by rebellion against his king. 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet : K. Hen. I know not what to say: my title ’s 
I am thy sovereign. weak.— [ Aside.* 
York. I am thine. Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? 
Exe. For shame ! come down: he made thee duke} York. What then ? 
of York. K. Hen. An if he may, then am I lawful king ; 
York. ’T was my inheritance, as the earldom? was. | For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Eze. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. Resign’d the crown to Henry the fourth, 
War. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown Whose heir my father was, and I am his. 
In following this usurping Henry. York. He rose against him, being his sovereign, 
Clif. “Whom should he follow, but his natural king? And made him to resign his crown perforce. 
War. True, Clifford ; that is Richard, duke of York. War. Suppose, my lords, he @id it wneonstrain’d, 
K. Hen. And shall I stand, and thou sit in my|Think you, ’t were prejudicial to his crown? 
throne ? Exe, No; for he could not so resign his crown, 
York. It must and shall be so. Content thyself. But that the next heir should sueceed and reign. 
War. Be duke of Lancaster: let him be king. K. Hen. Art thou against us, duke of Exeter ? 
West. He is both king and duke of Lancaster ; Exe. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 
And that the lord of Westmoreland shall maintain. York. Why whisper you, my lords, and answer not ? 
War. And Warwick shall disprove it. You forget, Exe. My conscience tells me he is lawful king. 
That we are those which chas’d you from the field, K. Hen. Ail will revolt from me, and turn to him. 
And slew your fathers, and with colours spread Jorth. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay’st, 
March’d thgough the city to the palace gates. Think not, that Henry shall be so depos’d. 
North. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to my grief; War. Depos’d he shall be in despite of all. 
And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it. North. Thou art deceiv’d : ’tis not thy southern 
West. Plantagenet, of thee, and these thy sons, power, 
Thy kinsmen, and thy friends, Ill have more lives, Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, 
Than drops of blood were in my father’s veins. Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud, 
Clif. Urge it no more; lest that instead of words — | Can set the duke up in despite of me, 
I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger, Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
As shall revenge his death before I stir. Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence: 


1 An allusion to the falcon. 2The “True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York,” the old play on which this drama was founded, has 
kingdom. 3WNotinf.e. 
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May that ground gape, and swallow me alive, | And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 
Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father ! ‘Seeing thou hast prov’d so unnatural a father ! 

K. Hen. O Clifford, how thy*words revive my heart! | Hath he deserv’d to lose his birthright thus ? 

York. Henry of Lancaster, resign my crown.— Hadst thou but lov'd him half so well as I, 
What mutter you, or what conspire you, lords? |Or felt that pain which I did for him once, 

War. Do right unto this prineely duke of York, Or nourish’d him, as [ did with my blood, 
Or I will fill the house with armed men, | Thou wouldst have left thy dearest heart-blood there, 
And, o’er the chair of state, where new he sits, | Rather than have made that savage duke thine heir, 
Write up his title with usurping blood. And disinherited thine only son. 

[He stamps, and the Soldiers show themselves.|_ Prince. Father, you cannot disinherit me, 

K. Hen. My lord of Warwick, hear me but one word. | If you be king, why should not I sueceed ! 
Let me for this my life-time reign as king. K. Hen. Pardon me, Margaret ;—pardon me, sweet 

York. Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirs, son :— 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou liv’st. |The earl of sina and the duke, enfore’d me. 

K. Hen. I am content: Richard Plantagenet, Q. Mar. Enfore’d thee! art thou king, and wilt be 
Enjoy the kingdom after my decease. fore’d ? 


Clif. What wrong is this unto the prince your son ? I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous wretch! 
War. What good is this to England, and himself? Thou last undone thyself, thy son, and me, 


West. Base, fearful, and despairing Henry ! | And given unto the house ‘of York such head, 
Clif. How hast thou injur’d both thyself and us ! As thou shalt reign but by their sufferance. 
West. I cannot stay to hear these articles. T’ entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
North. Nor I. What is it, but to make thy sepulchre, 


Clif. Come, cousin, let us tell the queen these news. | And creep into it far before thy time ? 
West. Farewell, faint- hearted and degenerate king, | Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais; 


In whose cold blood no spark of honour bides. | Stern fauleonbridge commands the narrow seas ; 
North. Be thou a prey unto the house of York, |The duke is made protector of the realm ; 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! And yet shalt thou be safe ? such safety finds 
Clif. In dreadful war may’st thou be overcome, | The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
Or live in peace, abandon’d and despis’d! | Had I been there, which am a silly woman, 
[Exeunt NorTHUMBERLAND, CuiFrForD, and | The soldiers should have toss’d me on their pikes, 
WESTMORELAND. | Before [ would have granted to that act; 


War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. | But thou preferr’st thy life before thine honour: 
Exe. They seek revenge, and therefore will not yield. And seeing thou dost, I here divorce myself, 


K. Hen. Ah, Exeter ! Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 

War. Why should you sigh, my lord? Until that act of parliament be repeal’d, 

K. Hen. Not for myself, lord Warwick, bué my son,| Whereby my son is disinherited. 
Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit. |The northern lords, that have forsworn thy colours, 
But be it as it may, I here entail | Will follow mine, if once they see them spread ; 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever ; [To Yorx. | And spread they shall be, to thy foul disgrace, 
Conditionally, that here thou take-an oath | And utter ruin of the house of York 
To cease this civil war, and whilst I live, 'Thus do I leave thee—Come, son, let’s away: 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign: /Our army is ready ; come, we'll after them. 


And neither by treason, nor hostility, K. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak. 
To seek to put me down and reign thyself. Q. Mar. Thou hast spoke too much already: get lee 
York. This oath I willingly take, and will perform. } gone. 


[Coming from the Throne.| K. Hen. Gentle son Edward, thou wilt stay with me? 
War. Long live king Henry !—Plantagenet, em-, Q. Mar. Ay, to be murder’d by his enemies. 
brace him. Prince. When I return with vietory from the field, 
K. Hen. And long live thou, and these thy forward I'll see your grace ; till then; Ill follow her. 
sons ! | Q. Mar. Come, son; away ! we may not linger thus. 


York. Now York and Lancaster are reconcil’d. [Exeunt Queen Marearer, and the Prince. 

Exe. Accurs’d be he, that seeks to make them foes! K, Hen.. Poor queen ! how love to me. and to her son, 
[Sennet. The Lords come forward. Hath made her break out into terms of rage 

York. Farewell, my gracious lord: Ill to my castle.: Reveng’d may she be on that hateful duke, 


mee And I'll keep ‘London with my soldiers. | Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire, 
Norf. And I to Norfolk with my followers. | Will cost my crown, and like an empty eagle 
Monk And I unto the sea, from whence I came. | Tire? on the flesh of me, and of my son! 
[Exeunt Yorx, and his Sons, Warwick, Norrotk, The loss of those three lords torments my heart : 
Monraeue, Soldiers, and Attendants. I’ll write unto them, and entreat them fair.— 
K. Hen. And 1, with grief ‘and sorrow, to the court. Come, cousin; you shall be the messenger. 
Mnier Queen Marcarer and the Prince of Wares. | Exe. And I, I hope, shall reconcile them all. [Exeunt. 
ms a ae eee | SCENE II.—A Room in Sandal Castle, near Wakefield. | 
I’Jl steal aa | Enter Epwarp, Ricuarp, and Montacue. 
K. Hen. Exeter, so will I. |Going.| Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave 
Q. Mar. Nay, go not from me; I will follow thee. | Edw. No; I ean better play the orator. 
K. Hen. Be patient, gentle queen, and I will stay. | Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 
Q. Mar. Who can be patient in such extremes? Enter Yorx, 
Ah, wretched man! would I had died a maid, . York. Why, how now, sons, and brother ! at a strife ? 


lthy: inf,e. 2 Prey. 
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What is your quarrel ? how began it first ? 
Edw. No quarrel, but a slight contention, 
York. About what? 


Rich. About that which concerns you’ grace, and us ; | 


The crown of England, father, which is yours. 
York. Mine, boy ? not till king Henry be dead. 
Rich. Your right depends not on his life, or death. 
Edw. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now: 
By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe, 
It will outrun you, father, in the end. 
York. I took an oath that he should quietly reign. 
Edw. But for a kingdom any oath may be broken: 


| I would break a thousand oaths to reign one year. 


Rich. No ; God forbid, your grace should be forsworn. 
York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 
Rich. 1’11 prove the contrary, if you ’1] hear me speak. 
York. Thou canst not, son: it is impossible. 
Rich. An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate, 
That hath authority over him that swears: 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place ; 
Then, seeing ’t was he that made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
Therefore, to arms! And, father, do but think, 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown, 
Within whose cireuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus? J cannot rest, 
Until the white rose, that I wear, be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry’s heart. 
York. Richard, enough: I will be king, or die.— 
Brother, thou shalt to London presently, 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprise.— 
Thou, Richard, shalt to the duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent.— 
You, Edward, shall unto my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise : 
In them I trust ; for they are soldiers, 
Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit— 
While you are thus employ’d, what resteth more, 
But that I seek occasion how to rise, 
And yet the king not privy to my drift, 
Nor any of ihe house of Lancaster ? 
Enter a Messenger. 
But, stay —What news ? Why com’st thou in such post? 
Mess. The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 
Intends here to besiege you in your castle. 
She is hard by with twenty thousand men, 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 
York. Ay, with my sword. What, think’st thou, 
that we fear them ?— 
Edward and Richard, you shall stay with me; 
My brother Montague shall post to London. 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 
Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves, 
And trust not simple Henry, nor his oaths. 

Mont. Brother, I go; Ill win them, fear it not: 
And thus most humbly I do take my leave. [ Exit: 
Enter Sir Joun and Sir Huan Mortimer. 

York. Sir John, and sir Hugh Mortimer, mine uncles, 
You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 
The army of the queen mean to besiege us. 

Sir John. She shall not need, we ’ll meet her in the 

field. 

York. What, with five thousand men? 

Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
A woman’s general ; what should we fear? 

[A March afar off. 


1 Ovid-—Epist. Phyllis to Demophoon. 


Edw. J hear their drums : let’s set our men in order, 
And issue forth, and bid them battle straight. 

York. Five men to twenty !—though the odds be great, 
I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a batile have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one: . 
Why should I not now have the like success ? 

[Alarum. Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Plains near Sandal Castle. 
Alarums : Excursions. Enter Rutuanp, and his Tutor. 
Rut. Ah! whither shall I fly to scape their hands ? 
Ah, tutor ! leok, where bloody Clifford comes. 
Enter Currrorp and Soldiers. 
Clif. Chaplain, away : thy priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed duke, 
Whose father slew my father, he shall die. 
Tut. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 
Clif. Soldiers, away with him. 
Tut. Ah, Clifford! murder not this innocent child, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man. 
[Exit, forced off by Soldiers. 
Clif. How now ! is he dead already ? Or, is it fear, 
That makes him close his eyes ?—I ’ll open them. 
Rut. So looks the pent up-lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws : 
And so he walks, insulting o’er his prey, 
And so he comes to rend his limbs asunder.— 
Ah, gentle Clifford ! kill me with thy sword, 
And not with such a cruel threatening look. 
Sweet Clifford ! hear me speak before I die : 
T am too mean a subject for thy wrath ; 
Be thou reveng’d on men, and let me live. 
Clif. In vain thou speak’st, poor boy: my father’s 
blood 
Hath stopp’d the passage where thy words should enter. 
Rut. Then let my father’s blood open it again : 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 
Clif. Had I thy brethren here, their lives, and thine, 
Were not revenge sufficient for me. 
No; if I digg’d up thy forefathers’ graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
The sight of any of the house of York 
Is as a fury to torment my soul ; 
And till, I root out their accursed line, 
And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 
Therefore— 
Rut. O! let me pray before I take my death_— 
To thee I pray: sweet Clifford, pity me ! 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier’s point affords. 
Rut. I never did theeharm: why wiltthou slay me? 
Clif. Thy father hath. 
Rut. But ’t was ere I was born. 
Thou hast one son, for his sake pity me, 
Lest, in revenge thereof, sith God is just, 
He be as miserably slain as I. 
Ah! let me live in prison all my days, 
And when I give occasion of offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 
Clif. No cause ? 
Thy father slew my father : therefore, die. 
[Crrrrorp stabs ham. 
Rut. Dii faciant, laudis summa sit ista tue!* [Dies. 
Clif. Plantagenet! I come, Plantagenet ! 
And this thy son’s blood cleaving to my blade, 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood 
Congeal’d with this do make me wipe off both. [Ezit. 
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SCENE IV.—The Same. 
Alarum. Enter Yorx. 


York. The army of the queen hath got the field: 
My uncles both are slain in rescuing me ; 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ships before the wind, 
Or lambs pursu’d by hunger-starved wolves. 
My sons—God knows, what hath bechanced them, 
But this I know,—they have demean’d themselves 
Like men born to renown by life or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cried,—“ Courage, father! fight it out :” 
And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
With purple falchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of those that had encounter’d him: 
And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Richard cried,— ‘Charge! and give 
ground !? 
And ecried,—“‘ A crown, or else a glorious tomb ! 
A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre !”’ 
With this, we charg’d again; but, out alas! 
We bodg’d again: as I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim against the tide, 
And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 
[A short Alarum within. 
Ah, hark! the fatal followers do pursue, 
And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury ; 
And, were I strong, I would not shun their fury. 
The sands are number’d that make up my life ; 
Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 
Enter Queen Marearet, Cirrrorp, NoRTHUMBERLAND, 
and Soldiers. 
Come, bloody Clifford,—rough Northumberland,— 
I dare your quenchless fury to more rage. 
I am your butt, and [ abide your shot. 
North. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 
Clif. Ay, to such mercy, as his ruthless arm 
With downright payment show’d unto my father. 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. 
York. My ashes, as the phenix, may bring forth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all; 
And in that hope I throw mine eyes to heaven, 
Seorning whate’er you can afflict we with. 
Why come you not ?—what! multitudes, and fear? 
Clif. So cowards fight when they ean fly no farther ; 
So doves do peck the falcon’s piercing talons ; 
So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives, 
Breathe out invectives ’gainst the officers. 
York. O, Clifford! but bethink thee once again, 
And in thy thought o’er-run my former time ; 
And, if thou canst for blushing, view this face, 
And bite thy tongue, that slanders him with cowardice, 
Whose frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this. 
Clif. I will not bandy with thee word for word, 
But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. 
Q. Mar. Hold, valiant Clifford! for a thousand causes 
I would prolong awhile the traitor’s life-— 
Wrath makes him deaf: speak thou, Northumberland. 
North. Hold, Clifford! do not honour him so much 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart : 
What valour were it, when a cur doth griny 
For one to thrust his hand between his teeth, 
When he might spurn him with his foot away? 
It is war’s prize to take all vantages, 
And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 
[They lay hands on York, who struggles. 
Clif. Ay, ay; so strives the woodcock with the gin. 


1 Reached, 


no foot of 


2Notinf.e. 3 Impale, encircle. . 


North. So doth the coney struggle in the net. 
[Yorx ts taken prisoner. 
York. So triumph thieves upon their conquer’d booty ; 
So true men yield, with robbers so o’er-mateh’d. 
North. What would your grace have done unto him 
now ? 
Q. Mar. Brave warriors, Clifford and Northumber- 
land, 
Come, make him stand upon this molehill here, 
That raught' at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand.— 
What! was it you, that would be England’s king! 
Was’t you that revell’d in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high descent? 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now, 
The wanton Edward, and the lusty George ? 
And where’s that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 
Or, with the rest, where is your darling Rutland ? 
Look, York: [ stain’d this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 
Made issue from the besom of the boy ; 
And, if thine eyes can water for his death, 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. [Throwing at.” 
Alas, poor York! but that I hate thee deadly, 
I should lament thy miserable state. 
I pr’ythee, grieve to make me merry, York : 
What, hath thy fiery heart so parch’d thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death ? 
Why art thou patient, man ? thou shouldst be mad ; 
And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance 
Thou wouldst be fee’d, I see, to make me sport : 
York cannot speak, unless he wear a crown.— 
A crown for York !—and, lords, bow low to him 
Hold you his hands, whilst I do set it on.— 
[Putting a Paper Crown on his Head. 
Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king. 
Ay, this is he that took king Henry’s chair : 
And this is he was his adopted heir.— 
But how is it, that great Plantagenet 
Is crown’d so soon, and broke his solemn oath ? 
As I bethink me, you should not be king, 
Till our king Henry had shook hands with death. 
And will you pale® your head in Henry’s glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 
Now in his life, against your holy oath ? 
O! ’t is a fault too, tod unpardonable.— 
Of with the crown; and, with the crown, his head ! 
And whilst we breathe take time to do him dead. 
Clif. That is my office for my father’s sake. 
Q. Mar. Nay, stay: let’s hear the orisons he makes. 
York. She-wolf of France, but worse than wolves of 
France ; 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’s tooth, 
How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex, 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates ? 
But that thy face is, visor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 
I would essay, proud queen, to make thee blush: 
To tell thee whence thou cam’st, of whom deriv’d, 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not 
shameless. 
Thy father bears the type of King of. Naples, 
Of both the Sicils, and Jerusalem, 
Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman. 
Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insult ? 
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It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen ; 
Unless the adage must be verified, 

That beggars mounted run their horse to death. 

’T is beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 

But, God he knows, thy share thereof is small. 

’T is virtue that doth make them most admir’d ; 
The contrary doth make thee wonder’d at. 

’T is government that makes them seem divine ; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. 

Thou art as opposite to every good, 

As the antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the south to the septentrion. 

O, tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a woman’s hide ! 

How couldst thou drain the life-blood of the child, 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be seen to bear a woman’s face ? 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 
Bid’st thou me rage ? why, now thou hast thy wish: 
Wouldst have me weep? why, now thou hast thy will ; 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers, 

And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. 

These tears are my sweet Rutland’s obsequies, 

And every drop cries vengeance for his death, 
’Gainst thee, fell Clifford, and thee, false French-woman. 

North. Beshrew me, but his passions move me so, 
That hardly can.I check my eyes from tears. 

York. That face of his 
The hungry cannibals would not have touch’d, 
Would not have stain’d the rose’s hues' with blood : 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable, 


SCHNE I.—A Plain near Mortimer’s Cross in Here- 


fordshire. 


Enter Epwarp and Ricuarp, with their 
Power. 
Edw. I wonder, how our princely father ’scaped ; 
Or whether he be ’scaped away, or no, 
From Clifford’s and Northumberland’s pursuit. 
Had he been ta’en, we should have heard the news; 
Had he been slain, we should have heard the news ; 
Or had he ’scaped, methinks, we should have heard 
The happy tidings of his good escape.— 
How fares my brother? why is he so sad? 
Rich, I cannot joy, until I be resolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. 
I saw him in the battle range about, 
And watch’d him how he singled Clifford forth, 
Methought, the bore him in the thickest troop, 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 
Or as a bear encompass’d round with dogs, 
Who having pinch’d a few, and made them cry, 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 
So far’d our father with his enemies ; 
So fled his enemies my warlike father : 
Methinks, ’t is prize? enough to be his son. 
See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun: 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm/’d like a younker, prancing to his love ! 
Edw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns ! 
Rich. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun, 


A March. 


1 Would not have touch’d, would not have stain’d with: inf. e. 
blowing”: is the direction in the “ True Tragedy.” 
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O! ten times more, than tigers of Hyreania. 
See, ruthless queen, a hapless father’s tears : 
This cloth thou dipp’dst in blood of my sweet boy, 
And I with tears do wash the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this ; 
[Throwing it back to her. 
And if thou tell’st the heavy story right, 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling tears, 
And say,—“ Alas! it was a piteous deed.””— 
There, take the crown, and with the crown my curse; 
And in thy need such comfort come to thee, 
As now I reap at thy too eruel hand! 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world: 
My’soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads ! 
North. Had he been slaughter-man to all my kin, 
I should not, for my life, but weep with him, 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 
Q. Mar. What! weeping-ripe, my lord Northumber- 
land ? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 
Clif. Here’s for my oath: here’s for my father’s 
death. [Stabbing him. 
Q. Mar. And here’s to right our gentle-hearted king. 
[Stabbing him. 
York. Open thy gate of merey, gracious God ! 
My soul flies through these wounds to seek out thee. 
[ Dies, 
Q. Mar. Off with his head, and set it on York gates: 
So York may overlook the town of York. 
[Flourish. Exeunt. 


Not sepatated with the racking clouds, 
But sever’d in a pale clear-shining sky. 
See, see! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vow’d some league inviolable : 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun! 
In this the heavens. figure some event. 
Edw. ’T is wondrous strange; the like yet never 
heard of. 
I think, it cites us, brother, to the field, 
That we, the sons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds, 
Should, notwithstanding, join our lights together, 
And over-shine the earth, as this the world. 
Whate’er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair shining suns. 
Rich. Nay, bear three daughters: by your leave I 
speak it; 
You love the breeder better than the male. 
Enter a Messenger in haste.* 
But what art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? 
Mess. Ah! one that was a woful looker on, 
When as the noble duke of York was slain, 
Your princely father, and my loving lord. 
Edw. O! speak no more, for I have heard too much. 
Rich. Say, how he died, for I will hear it all. 
Mess. Environed he was with many foes ; 
And stood against them, as the hope of Troy 
Against the Greeks, that would have enter’d Troy. 
But Hereules himself must yield to odds ; 
And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
2“ True Tragedy” ; pride. 
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Hew down, and fell the hardest-timber’d oak, 

By many hands your father was subdu’d ; 

But only slaughter’d by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen, 

Who crown’d the gracious duke in high despite; 
Laugh’d in his face; and, when with grief he wept, 
The ruthless queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 
A napkin steeped in the har mless blood 

Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain: 
And, after many scorns, many foul taunts, 

They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They set the same; and there it doth remain, 
The saddest spectacle that e’er I view’d. 

Edw. Sweet duke of York! our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay. 

O Clifford! boisterous Clifford! thou hast slain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 

And treacherously hast thou vanquish’d him, 

For hand to hand he would have vanquish’d thee. 
Now, my soul’s palace is become a prison : 

Ah! would she break from hence, that this my body 
Might in the ground be closed up in rest, 

For never henceforth shall I joy again; 

Never, O! never, shall [ see more joy. 

Rich. 1 cannot weep, for all my body’s moisture 
Searce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart ; 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burden, 
For self-same wind, that I should speak withal, 

Is kindling coals that fire all my breast, 
And burn me up with flames that tears would quench. 
To weep is to make less the depth of grief. 
Tears, then, for babes; blows, and revenge, for me !— 
Richard, [ bear thy name ; Ill venge thy death, 
Or die renow ned by attempting it. 
Edw. His name that valiant duke hath left with 
thee ; 
His dukedom and his chair with me are left. 

Rich. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle’s bird, 

Show thy descent by gazing ’gainst thé sun: 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom say ; 
Either that is thine, or else thou wert not his. 
March. Enter Warwick and Montacur, with their 
Army. 

War. How now, fair lords ! 

abroad ? 

Rich. Great lord of Warwick, if we should recount 
Our baleful news, and at each w ord’s deliverance, 
Stab poniards in our flesh till all were told, 

The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 
O, valiant lord! the duke of York is slain. 

Edw. O, Warwick! Warwick! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly as his soul’s redemption, 

Is by the stern lord Clifford done to death. 

War. Ten days ago I drown’d these news in tears ; 
And now, to add more measure to your woes, 

I come to tell you things sith then befallen. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave father breath’d his latest gasp, 
Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run, 

Were brought me of your loss, and his depart. 

I, then in London, keeper of the king, 

Muster’d my soldiers, gather’d flocks of friends,’ 
March’d towards Saint Albans to fen is the queen, 
Bearing the king in my behalf along 

For by my scouts I was advertised, 

That she was coming with a full intent 

To dash our late decree in parliament, 


What fare ? what news 


1 Some mod. eds. insert the line: 


Touching king Henry’s oath, and your succession. 
Short tale to make,—we at Saint Albans met ; 
Our battles join’d, and both sides fiereely fought ; 
But, whether ’t was the coldness of the king, 
Who look’d full gently on his warlike queen, 
| That robb’d my s soldiers of their heated spleen, 
Or whether ’t was report of her success, 
Or more than common fear of Clifford’s rigour, 
Who thunders to his captives blood and death, 
| I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 
heir be boo like to lighining came and went: 
Our soldiers’, like the night-o wl’s lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy ‘thrasher with a flail, 
| Fell gently down, as if they struck their friends. 
(I cheer’d them up with justice of our cause, 
With promise of high pay, and great rew ards, 
But all in vain; they had no heart to fight, 
And we in them no hope to win the day ; 
|So that we fled: the king unto the queen. 
| Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myself, 
In haste, poste-haste, are come to join with you; 
For in the marches here, we heard, you were, 
Making another head to fight again. 
Edw. Where is the duke of Norfolk, 
wick ? 
And when came George from Burgundy to England ? 
War. Some six miles off the duke is with the soldiers ; 
And for your brother, he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt, duchess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful war. 
| Rich.’T was odds, belike, when valiant Warwick fled : 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit, 
| But ne’er, till now, his scandal of retire. 
War. Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost thou hear; 
|For thou shalt know, this strong right hand of mine 
| Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry’s head, 
And wring the awful sceptre from his fist, 
Were he as famous, and as bold in war, 
As he is fam’d for mildness, peace, and prayer. 
Rich. 1 know it well, lord Warwick ; blame me not: 
|T is love, I bear thy glories, makes me speak. 
| But in this troublous time what’s to be done? 
Shall we go throw away our eoats of steel, 
| And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numbering our Ave-Maries with our beads? 
Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 
| Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? 
| If for the last, say—Ay, and to it, lords. 
War. Why, therefore Warwick came to seek you 
out, 
And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting queen, 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the easy-melting king like wax. 
| He swore consent to your succession, 
| His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 
And now to London all the crew are gone, 
| To frustrate both his oath, and what beside 
| May make against the house of Lancaster: 
Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong. 
Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myself, 
; With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 
Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure, 
Will but amount to five and twenty thousand, 
Why, Via! to London will we march amain,? 
| And once again bestride our foaming steeds, 


gentle War- 
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And onee again ery—Charge + ! upon our foes ; 
But sh ide once again turn back, and fly. 
Rich. Ay, now, methinks, 


* 


niall? 
Ne’er may he live to see a sunshine day, 
That cries—Retire, if Warwick bid him stay. 

Edw. Lord W arwick, on thy shoulder will I lean ; 
And when thou fail’st', (as God forbid the hour !) 
Must Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 

War. No longer earl of March, but duke of York: 
The next degree is, England’s royal throne ; 

For king of England shalt thou be proclaim’d 
In every borough as we pass along ; 

And he that throws not up his cap for joy, 

Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward,—valiant Richard,—Montague,— 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 

But sound the trumpets, and about our ‘task. 

Rich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard as steel, 
As thou hast chow n it ‘flinty by thy deeds, 
I come to pierce it, or to give thee mine. 

Edw. Then strike up, drums ! —God, 

George, for us! 
Enter a Messenger. 

War. How now: what news? 

Mess. The duke of Norfolk sends you word by me, 
The queen is coming with a puissant host, 

And craves your company for speedy counsel. 
War. Why then, it sorts: brave warriors, let’s away. 
[Exeunt. | 


and Saint 


CENE Ii.—Before York. 
| Flourish. Enter King Hexry, Queen Marcarer, the | 
Prince of Wauks, CLIrForD, and NorTHUMBERLAND, | 
with Drums and Trumpets. 
Q. Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of 
York. 
Yonder ’s the head of that arch-enemy, 
That sought to be eneompass’d with your crown: 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord ? 
K. Hen. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear their 
wreck : 
|To see this sight, 1t irks my very soul.— 
Withhold revenge, dear God! ’t is not my fault ; 
Not wittingly have I infring’d my vow. 
Clif. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity, must be laid aside. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Whose hand is that the forest bear doth lick ? 
Not his that spoils her young before her face. 
Who ’scapes the lurking serpent’s mortal sting? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on; 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
| Ambitious York did level at thy crown; 
Thou smiling, while he knit his angry brows ; 
| He, but a duke, would have his son a king, 
And raise his issue like a lovi ing sire ; 
Thou, being a king, bless’d with a goodly son, 
Didst yield consent to disinherit him, 
Which argued thee a most unloving father. 
Unreasonable creatures feed their young ; 
And though man’s face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not seen them, even with those wings 
Which sometime they have us’d in fearful flight, 
| Make war with him that climb’d unto their nest, 


1 The old play: faint’st. Malone and most eds.: fall’st. 
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| Offering their own lives in their young’s defenee? 
For shame, my liege! make them your precedent. 
Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 

Should lose his birthright by his father’s fault, 
And long hereafter say unto his ehild,— 

“What my great-grandfather and grandsire got, 
My careless father fondly? gave away.” 

Ah! what a shame were this. Look on the boy; 
And let his manly face, which promiseth 
Successful fortune, ste el thy melting heart 

To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 

K. Hen. Full well hath Clifford play’d the orator, 
\Inferring arguments of mighty force. 

But, Clifford, ell me, didst thou never hear, 
That things ill got had ever bad success ? 
And happy always was it for that son, 
Whose father for his hoarding went to hell ? 
I’ll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind, 
And would my father had left me no more; 
|For all the rest is held at such a rate, 

| As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep, 
Than in Mages cat any jot of pleasure.— 

Ah. cousin York! would thy best friends did know, 
How it doth grieve me that thy head is here ! 
_Q. Mar. My lord, cheer up your spirits: 

are nigh, 
And this soft ‘carriage® makes your followers faint. 
You promis’d knighthood to our forward son: 
'Unsheath your sword, and dub him presently.— 
Tics kneel down. 
Hen. Edward Planta agenet, arise a knight; 
ver learn this lesson,—Draw thy sword in right. 

Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 
jE ll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
| And in that quarrel use it to the death. 

Clif. Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Royal commanders, be in readiness: 
| For, with a band of thirty thousand men, 
| Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York; 

And, in the towns, as they do march along, 

| Proclaims him king, and many fly to him. 

| Darrai: on* your battle, for they are at hand. 

| Clif. I would, your highness would depart the field: 
| The queen hath best success when you are absent. 

Q. Mar. Ay, my good lord, and leave us to our for- 

tune. 

K. Hen. Why, that’s my fo®une too; therefore 1711 

sponte 

North. Be it with resolution, then, to fight. 

Prince. My royal father, cheer these noble lords, 
And hearten those that fight in your defence. 
'Unsheath your sword, good father: ery, 
George !” 

Enter Epwarp, Georex, Ricwarp, Warw ICK, 

NorFOLk, Monracur, and Soldiers. 

Edw. Now, per} jur’d Henry, wilt thou kneel for grace, 
And set thy diadem upon my head, 
|Or bide the mortal fortune of ihe field ? 
| Q. Mar. Go, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy: 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 
| Before thy sovereign, and thy lawful king? 

Edw. I am his king, and he should bow his knee: 
I was adopted heir by his consent; 

Since when, his oath is broke ; for, as I hear, 
You, that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
| Have caus’d him, by new act of parliament, 

| To blot out me, and put his own son in. 


our foes 


| 


| 
| 
| 


*¢ Saint 


| March. 


| 
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Clif. And reason too: 
Who should succeed the father, but the son ? 
Rich. Are you there, butcher?—O! I cannot speak. 
Clif. Ay, crook-back; here I stand, to answer thee, 
Or any he the proudest of thy sort. : 
Rech. ’T was you that kill’d young Rutland, was it 
not ? 
Clif. Ay, and old York, and yet not satisfied. 
Rich. For God’s sake, lords, give signal to the fight. 
War. What say’st thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 
crown? 
Q. Mar. Why, how now, long-tongw’d Warwick ! 
dare you speak ? 
When you and I met at Saint Albans last, 
Your legs did better service than your hands. 
War. Then ’t was my tum to fiy, and now ’t is thine. 
Clif. You said so much before, and yet you fled. 
War. ’T was not your valour, Clifford, drove me 
thence. 
North. No, nor your manhood that durst make you 
stay. . 
Rich. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently. 
Break off the parley; for scarce J can refrain 
The execution of my big-swoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 
Clif. I slew thy father: call’st thou him a child ? 
Rich. Ay, like a dastard, and a treacherous coward, 
As thou didst kill our tender brother Rutland ; 
But ere sun-set J ll make thee curse the deed. 
K. Hen. Have done with words, my lords, and hear 
me speak. 
Q. Mar. Defy them then, or else hold close thy lips. 
K. Hen. J pr’ythee, give no limits to my tongue: 
I am a king, and privileg’d to speak. 
Clif. My liege, the wound, that bred this meeting 
here, 
Cannot be cur’d by words: therefore be still. 
Rich. Then, executioner, unsheath thy sword. 
By him that made us all, I am resolv’d, 
That Clifford’s manhood lies upon his tongue. 
Edw. Say, Henry, shall I have my right, or no? 
A thousand men have broke their fasts to-day, 
That ne’er shall dine, unless thou yield the crown. 
War. If thou deny, their blood upon thy head; 
For York in justice puts his armour on. 
Prince. If that be right, which Warwick says is right, 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 
Rich. Whoever got thee, there thy mother stands ; 
For, well I wot, thou hast thy mother’s tongue. | 
Q. Mar. But thou art neither like thy sire, nor dam ; | 
But like a foul mis-shapen stigmatic’, 
Mark’d by the destinies to be avoided, 
As venom toads, or lizards’ dreadful stings. 
Rich. Tron of Naples, hid with English gilt, 
Whose father bears the title of a king, 
(As if a channel? should be eall’d the sea) 
Sham’st thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, | 
To let thy tongue detect thy base-born heart ? 
Edw. A wisp of straw’ were worth a thousand crowns, 
To make this shameless callat* know herself.— 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 
Although thy husband may be Menelaus; 
And ne’er was Agamemnon’s brother wrong’d 
By that false woman, as this king by thee. 
His father revell’d in the heart of France, 
And tam’d the king, and made the Dauphin stoop ; 
And; had he match’d according to his state, 
He might have kept that glory to this day ; 


But, when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And grac’d thy poor sire with his bridal day, 
Even then that sunshine brew’d a shower for him, 
That wash’d his father’s fortunes forth of France, 
And heap’d sedition on his crown at home. 
For what hath broach’d this tumult, but thy pride ? 
Hadst thou been meek, our title still had slept, 
And we, in pity of the gentle king, 
Had slipp’d our claim until another age. 

Geo. But when we saw our sunshine made thy spring, 
And that thy summer bred us no increase, 
We set the axe to thy usurping root: 
And though the edge hath semething hit ourselves, 
Yet, know thou, since we have begun to strike, 
We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bath’d thy growing with our heated bloods. 

Edw. And in this resolution I defy thee ; 
Not willing any longer conference, 
Since thou deniedst the gentle king to speak.— 
Sound trumpets !—let our bloody colours wave, 
And either victory, or a welcome grave.° 

Q. Mar. Stay, Edward, 

Edw. No, wrangling woman ; we’ll no longer stay: 
These words will cost ten thousand lives to-day. 

[ Exeunt 


SCENE III.—A Field of Battle near Towton. 
Alarums: Excursions. Enter Warwick. 
War. Forspent with toil, as runners win a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe ; 
For strokes receiv’d, and many blows repaid, 


Have robb’d my strong-knit sinews of their strength, 


And, spite of spite, needs must I rest awhile. 
Enter Epwarp, running. 

Edw. Smile, gentle heaven, or strike, ungentle death 
For this world frowns, and Edward’s sun is clouded. 

War. How now, my lord! what hap? what hope of 

good ? 
Enter Groree. 
Geo. Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair : 


Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us. 
| What counsel give you? whither shall we fly? 


Edw. Bootless is flight ; they follow us with wings, 

And weak we are, and cannot shun pursuit. 
Enter Ricwarp. 
Rich. Ah, Warwick! why hast thou withdrawn 
thyself ? 

Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 
Broach’d with the steely point of Clifford’s lance ; 
And, in the very pangs of death he cried, 
Like to a dismal clangor heard from far, 
“Warwick, revenge ! brother, revenge my death !”” 
So, underneath the bellies of their steeds, 
That stain’d their fetlocks in his smoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. 
Ill kill my horse, because I will not fly. 
Why stand we like soft-hearted women here, 
Wailing our losses, whiles the foe doth rage, 
And look upon, as if the tragedy 
Were play’d in jest by counterfeiting actors ? 
Here on my knee I vow to God above, [ Kneeling. 
Ill never pause again, never stand still, 
Till either death hath clos’d these eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 

Edw. O Warwick ! I do bend my knee with thine; 

[ Kneeling.” 

And in this vow do chain my soul to thine. 


1 One marked with a stigma. 2 Formerly synonymous, says Malone, with Kennel. % Often applied to an abandoned woman. 4 A /ow, 


wandoned woman. orelsea grave: inf.e, % 7Notinf.e. 
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And, ere my knee rise from the earth’s cold face, How many make the hour full complete, 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, How many hours bring about the day, 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings ; How many days will finish up the year, 


Beseeching thee,—if with thy will it stands, 
That to my foes this body must be prey,— 
Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 
And give sweet passage to my sinful soul. [Riseng.’ 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where’er it be, in heaven, or in earth. 
Rich. Brother, give me thy hand ;—and, gentle 
Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms. 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 
That winter should cut off our spring-time so. 
War. Away, away! Once more, sweet lords, 
well. 
Geo. Yet tet us all together to our troops, 
And give them leave to fly that will not stay, 
And call them pillars that will stand to us; 
And if we thrive promise them such rewards 
As victors wore at the Olympian games. 
This may plant courage in their quailing breasts ; 
For yet is hope of life, and victory.— 
Foreslow? no longer; make we hence amain. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. Another Part of the Field. 
Excursions. Enter Ricuarp. and Oxirrorp. 
Rich. Now, Clifford, I have singled thee alone. 
Suppose, this arm is for the duke of York, 
And this for Rutland; both bound to revenge, 
Wert thou environ’d with a brazen wall. 
Clif. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone. 
This is the hand that stabb’d thy father York, 
And this the hand that slew thy brother Rutland ; 
And here’s the heart that triumphs in their death, 
And cheers these hands, that slew thy sire and brother, 
To execute the like upon thyself: 
And so, have at thee. 
[They fight. Warwick enters; Ciirrorp jlies. 
Rich. Nay, Warwick, single out some other chase ; 
For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. [Exeunt~ 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Field. 
Alarum. Enter King Henry. 

K. Hen. This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 
Fore’d by the tide to combat with the wind: 
Now sways it that way, like the sclf-same sea 
Fore’d to retire by fury of the wind: 
Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind; 
Now, one the better, then, another best ; 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 

So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

Here, on this molehill, will I sit me down. 

To whom God will, there be the victory ; 

For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle, swearing both, 
They prosper best of all when I am thence. 
Would I were dead! if God’s good will were so ; 
For what is in this world but grief and woe? 
() God! methinks, it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

Jo sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run: 


fare- 


1Notinf.e. 2 Delay. 


How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times: 

iSo many hours must I tend my flock; 

So many hours must I take my rest; 

So many hoars must I eontenrplate ; 

Sb many Hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

Soe many months ere [ shal? shear the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, menths and years, 

Pass’d over to the end they were“ereated, 

| Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah. what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 

To kings that fear their subjeets’ treachery ? 

|O! yes it doth; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to eonclude,—the shepherd’s homely eurds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh trée’s shade, 

All which secure and swecily he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Alarum. Enter a Son that hath killed his Father, with 
the dead Body. 

Son. Ill blows the wind that profits no bedy. 
This man whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 
May be possessed with some store of erowns ; 

And I, that haply take them from him now, 

| May yet ere night yield both my life and them 
| To some man else, as this dead man to me.— 
| Who ’s this ?—O God! it is my father’s face, 

| Whom in this conflict I unwares have kill’d. 
O heavy times. begetting such events ! 

From London by the king was I press’d forth ; 
My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 

| Came on the part of York, press’d by his master ; 
And I, who at his hands receiv’d my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him.— 
Pardon me, God,'I knew not what I did ;— 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee— 

My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks, 
And no more words, till they have flow’d their fill. 
K. Hen. O piteous spectacle | O bloody times! 

Whiles lions war and battle for their dens, 

| Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. 

| Weep, wretched man, I’Il aid thee, tear for tear ; 

| And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 

Be blind with tears, and break o’ercharg’d with grief. 

Enter a Father, who has killed his Son, bearing the 

Body. 

Fath. Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold, 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows.— 
But let’me see :—is this a foeman’s face ? 

Ah, no, no, no! it is mine only son !— 

Ah, boy! if any life be left in thee, 

Throw up thine eye: sec, see, what showers arise, 
| Blown with the windy tempest of my heart 

Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart 1 
O, pity, God, this miserable age !— : 

| What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 

| Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 


3 Two similar lines are found in the Second part of Henry VI., Act iv., Se. ii. 
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This deadly quarrel daily doth beget |— 
O boy! thy father gave thee life too soon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. 
K. Hen. Woe above woe! grief more than common | 
grief! 
O, that my death would stay these ruthful deeds !— 
O, pity, pity! gentle heaven, pity-!— 
The red rose and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our striving houses : 
The one his purple blood right well resembles, 
The other his pale cheeks, methinks, presenteth ; 
Wither one rese, and let the other flourish! 
If you centend, a thousand lives must wither. 
Son. How will my mother, for a father’s death, 
Take on with me, and ne’er be satisfied ? 
Fath. How will my wife, for slaughter of my son, 
Shed seas of tears, and ne’er be satisfied ? 
K. Hen. How will the country, for these woful 
chances, 
Misthink the king, and not be satisfied ? 
Son. Was ever son so rued a father’s death? 
Fath. Was ever father so bemoan’d a son? 
K. Her. Was ever king so griew’d for subjects’ woe ? | 
Much is your sorrow; mine, ten times so much. 
Son. Ill bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill. 
| Exit with the Body. 
Fath. These arms of mine shall be thy winding- 
sheet 5 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre, 
Yor from my heart thine image ne’er shall go. 
My sighing breast shali be thy funeral bell ; 
And so obsequious will thy father be, 
Hen! for the loss of thee, having no more, 
As Priam was for ali his valiant sons. 
1 ’ll bear thee hence; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murder’d where I should not kill. 
[Exit with the Body. 
K. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with eare, 
Here sits a king more woful than you are. 
Alarums: Excursions. Enter Queen Marearet, Prince 
of Watzs, and Exerer. 
Prince. Fly, father, fly ! for all your friends are fled, 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull. 
Away! for death doth hold us in pursuit. 
Q. Mar. Mount you, my lord: towards Berwick post 
amain. 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds, 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight, 
With fiery eyes, sparkling for very wrath. 
And bloody steel grasp’d in their ireful hands, . 
Are at our backs; and therefore hence amain. 
Exe. Away! for vengeance comes along with them. 
Nay, stay not to expostulate ; make speed, 
Or else come after: 1’ll away before. 
K. Hen. Nay, take me with thee, good sweet Exeter : 
Not that I fear to stay, but love to £0) ote 
Whither the queen intends. For ward ! away ! 
{ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The Same. 
A loud Alarum. Enter Citrrorp, wounded. 


Clif. Here burns my candle out ; ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it lasted, gave King Henry light. 
O, Laneaster! I fear thy overthrow, 
More than my body’s parting with my soul. 
My love, and fear, glued many friends to thee ; 
And now I fall thy tough ecommixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, strengthening mis-proud York. 


1sad: inf. e.; changed by Rowe, from “men,” in the folio. 


add: and dées ; and omit the stage direction a few lines below. *#A 
. 


2 This line was inserted by Theobald, from the ‘‘ True Tragedy.” 


The common peeple swarm like summer-flies :* 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the sun? 
Aud who shines now but Henry’s enemies ? 
O Phebus! hadst thou never given consent 
That Phaeton should check thy fiery steeds, 
"Thy burning car never had scorch’d the earth: 
And, Henry, hadst thou sway ’d as kings should do, 
Or as thy fathe r, and his father, did, 
Giving no eround unto the nce of York, 
They never, then, had sprunglike summer flies ; 
i; and ten fhodcana in this luckless realm, 
Had left no mourning widows for our dez uth, 
And thou this day hadst ke thy chair in peace. 
For what doth cherish weeds but geutle air ? 
And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity ? 
Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds. 
No way to fly, nor strength to hold out flight : 
The foe is mereiless, and will not pity ; 
For at their hands I have deserv’d no pity. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much effuse of blood doth make me faint.— | 
Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the rest ; 
I stabb’d your fathers’ bosoms, spht my breast. | 
[He. faints. | 
W dlostien and Retreat. Enter Evwarp, Grorcr, RickarD, 
Montacur, Warwick, and Soldiers. 
Edw. Now breathe we, lords: good fortune bids us | 
pause, 
| And smooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks.— 
| Some troops pursue the bloody-minded quecn, 
| That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
| As doth a sail, fill’d with a fretting gust, 
'Command an argosy to stem the waves. 
| But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them? 
Var. No, ’t is impo issible he should escape ; 
For, though before his face I speak the words, 
Your br ots Richard mark’d hina for the crave, 
And wheresce’er he is, he’s surely dead. 
{CLIFFORD oe, 
Rich. Whose soul is that which takes her heavy | 
leave ? 
A deadly groan, like life and dea 
See who it is. 
Edw. And, new the battle ’s ended, 
If friend, er foe, let him be gently used. | 
[CLirrorD dies. | 
Rich. Revoke that doom of mercy, for ’t is Clifford: 
Who not contented that he lopp’d the branch | 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
But set his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring ; | 
{ mean, our princely father, duke of York. 
War. From off the ga ries of York fetch down the | 
head, 
Your father’s head, which Clifford placed there ; 
Instead whereof, let this supply the room: 
Measure for measure must be answered. 
Edw. Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to our house, 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours: 
Now death shall stop his dismal threatening sound, | 
And his ill-boding tongue no more shall speak. 
{Soldeers* bring the Body forward 
War. 1 think his understanding is bereft — 
Speak, Clifford, dost thou know who speaks to thee? 
Dark cloudy death o’ershades his beams of life, 
And he nor sees, nor hears us, what we say. 
Rich. O, would he did! and so, perhaps, he doth: 
|’T is but his policy to counterfeit, 


th’s departing: 
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Because he would avoid such biiter taunts 
Which in the time of death he gave our father. 
Geo. If so thou think’st, vex him with eager’ words. 
Rich. Clifford ! ask merey, and obtain no grace. 
| They pull him to and fro.? 
Edw. Clifford! repent in bootless penitence. 
War. Clifford! devise excuses for thy faults. 
Geo. While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. 
Rich. Thou didst love York, and I am son to York. 
Edw. Thou pitiedst Ritland; 1 will pity thee. 
Geo. Where ’s captain Margaret to fence you now? 
War. They mock thee, Clifford : swear as thou wast 
wont. 
Rich. What! not an oath? nay then, the world goes 
hard, 
When Clifford eannot spare his friends an oath — 
I know by that, he’s dead; and, by my soul, 
If this right hand would buy two hours’ life, 
That I in all despite might rail at him, [blood 
This hand should chop it off; and with the issuing | 
Stifle the villain, whose unstaunched thirst 
York and young Rutland eould not satisfy. 


And rear it in the place your father’s stands.— 


And now to London with trramphant march, 
There to be erowned England’s royal king: 
From whenee shall Warwick cut the sea to France, 
And ask the lady Bona for thy queen. 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands together ; 
And, having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 
The seatter’d foe that hopes to rise again ; 
For though they cannot greatly sting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz, t’ offend thine ears. 
First, will I see the coronation, 
And then to Brittany 171] eross the sea, 
To efteet this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Edw. Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwiek, let it be; 
For in thy shoulder do I build my seat, 
And never will I undertake the thing, 
Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting. — 
Richard, 1 will ereate thee duke of Gloster ; 
And George, of Clarence :—Warwick, as ourself, 
Shall do, and undo, as him pleaseth best. 

Rich. Let me be duke of Clarenee, George of Gloster, 
For Gloster’s dukedom is too ominous. 

War. Tut! that’s a foolish observation : 


War. Ay, but he’s dead. Off with the traitor’s head, | Richard, be duke of Gloster. Now to London, 


To see these honours in possession. { Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE J.—A Chaee in the North of England. 
Enter two Keepers, with Cross-bows in their Hands. 
1 Keep. Under this thick-grown brake we ’ll shroud 
ourselves ; 
For through this lawn anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert will we make our stand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 
2 Keep. I’ll stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 
1 Keep. That cannot be; the noise of thy cross-bow 
Will seare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 
Here stand we both, and aim we at the best: 
And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 
Ill tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this self-place, where now we mean to stand. 

2 Keep. Here comes a man; let ’s stay till he be past. 
Enter King Henry, disguised as a churchman, with a 
Prayer-book. 

K. Hen. From Scotland am I stol’n, even of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wishful sight. 
No, Harry, Harry, ’t is no land of thine ; 


| Thy place is fill’d, thy seeptre wrung from thee, 


Thy balm wash’d off wherewith thou wast anointed : 
No bending knee will eall thee Cesar now, 
No humble suitors press to. speak for right, 
No, not a man comes for redress of thee, 
For how can [ help them, and not myself? 
1 Keep. Ay, here’sa deer whose skin’s a keeper’s fee. 
This is the guondam king : let’s seize upon him. 
K. Hen. Let me embrace these sour adversities? ; 
For wise men say, it 1s the wisest course. 
2 Keep. Why linger we? let us lay hands upon him. 
1 Keep. Forbear a while; we ’lt hear a little more. 
K. Hen. My queen and son are gone to Franee for aid: 
And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
Is thither gone, to erave the French king’s sister 
To wife for Edward. If this news be true, 
| Poor queen and son, your labour is but lost ; 


For Warwick is a subtle orator, 


1 Sour, sharp. 2 Not in f.e. 3 The words, as @ churchman: notin f.e. * adversaries : 


Ll: 


And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him, 
For she’s a woman to be pitied much: 
Her sighs will make a battery in his breast, 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart ; 
The tiger will be mild whiles she deth mourn, 
And Nero will be tainted with remorse, 
To hear, and sce, her plaints, her brinish tears. 
Ay, but she’s come to beg ; Warwick, to give: 
| She on his left side eraving aid for Henry, 
He on his right asking a wife for Edward. 
She weeps, and says—her Henry is depos’d ; 
He smiles, and says—his Edward is install’d ; 
| That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no more, 
Whiles Warwick tells his title, smooths the wrong, 
Inferreth arguments of mighty strength ; 
And, in conelusion, wins the king from her, 
With promise of his sister, and aught else, 
To strengthen and support king Edward’s place. 
O Margaret ! thus ’t will be; and thou, poor soul, 
Art then forsaken, as thou went’st forlorn. 

2 Keep. Say, what art thou talkest of kings and 


queens ? [Coming forward.* 
K. Hen. More than-I seem, and less than I was 
born to: 


A man at least, for less [ should got be ;- 

And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
2 Keep. Ay, but thou talk’st as if thou wert a king. 
K. Hen. Why, so 1 am, in mind ; and that’s enough. 
2 Keep. But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown? 
K. Hen. My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 

Not deck’d with diamonds, and Indian stones, 

Nor to be seen: my crown is eall’d, content: 

A crown it is, that seldom kings enjoy. 
2 Keep. Well, if you be a king erown’d with content, 

Your erown, content, and you, must be contented 

To go along with us; for, as we think, 

You are the king, king Edward hath depos’d ; 

And we his subjects, sworn im all allegianee, 
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Will apprehend you as his enemy. 

K. Hen. But did you never swear, and break an oath 

2 Keep. No, never such an oath; nor will not now. 

K. Hen. Where did you dwell when I was king of 

England ? 

2 Keep. Here in this country, where we now remain. 

K. Hen. I was anointed king at nine months old, 
My father and my grandfather, were kings, 

And you were sworn true subjects unto me ; 
And tell me, then, have you not broke your oaths ? 

1 Keep. No; 

For we were subjects, but while you were king. 

K. Hen. Why, am I dead? do I not breathe a man? 
Ah, simple men! you know not what you swear. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater gust, 

Such is the lightness of you common men. 

But do not break your oaths; for of that sin 

My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. 

Go where you will, the king shall be commanded, 
And be you kings; command, and [ll obey. 

1 Keep, We are true subjects to the king, king Ed- 

ward. 

K. Hen. So would you be again to Henry, 

If he were seated as king Edward is. 
1 Keep. We charge you, in God’s name, and in the 
king’s, 
To go with us unto the officers. 
K. Hen. In God’s name, lead: your king’s name be 
obey’d: 
And what God will, that let your king perform ; 
And what he will, I humbly yield unto. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE If.—London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Epwarp, 1n state, crowned,’ GLosTER, CLA- 
RENCE, and Lady Grey. 


K. Edw. Brother of Gloster, at Saint Albans’ field 
This lady’s husband, sir John Grey, was slain, 

His land then seiz’d on by the conqueror : 

Her suit is now to repossess those lands, 

Which we in justice cannot well deny, 

Because in quarrel of the house of York 

The worthy gentleman did lose his life. 

Glo. Your highness shall do well, to grant her suit; 
It were dishonour to deny it her. 

K. Edw. It were no less; but yet I’ll make a pause. 

Glo. Yea; is it so? | Aside. 
I see, the lady hath a thing to grant, 

Before the king will grant her humble suit. 

Clar. He knows the game: how true he keeps the 

wind ! [ Aside. 

Glo. Silence ! | Aside. 

K. Edw. Widow, we will consider of your suit, 

And come some other time to know our mind. 

L. Grey. Right gracious lord, I cannot brook delay: 
May it please your highness to resolve me now, — 
And what your pleasure is shall satisfy me. 

Glo. Ay, widow? then I[’ll warrant you all your 

lands, 

An if what pleases him shall pleasure you, 

Fight closer, or, good faith, youll catch a blow. [Aside. 
Clar. 1 fear her not, unless she chance to fall. [ Aside. 
Glo. God forbid that, for hell take vantages. [Aszde. 
K. Edw. How many children hast thou, widow ? tell 

me, 

Clar. I think, he means to beg a child of her. [Aside. 


2 The words, in state, crowned: not inf, e. 
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Glo. Nay then, whip me; he’ll rather give her two, 
[ Aside, 
L. Grey. Three, my most gracious lord. 
Glo. You shall have four, if you ’ll be rul’d by him. 
[ Aside. 
K. Edw. ’T were pity, they should lose their father’s 
lands. 
L. Grey. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 
K. Edw. Lords, give us leave: I’ll try this widow’s 
wit. 
Glo. Ay, good leave have you; for you will have leave 
Till youth take leave, and leave you to the erutch. 
[GLostEeR and CLarence stand back. 
. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you love your 
children ? 
Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 
. Edw. And would you not do much, to do them 
good ? 
L. Grey. To do them good I would sustain some 
harm. 
Edw. Then, get your 
good. 
Grey. Therefore I came unto your majesty. 
Edw. 1711 tell you how these lands are to be got. 
Grey. So shall you bind me to your highness’ | 
service. 
Edw. What service wilt thou do me, if I give 
them ? 
Grey. What you command, that rests in me to do. 
. Edw. But you will take exceptions to my boon. 
. Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 
. Edw. Ay, but thou canst do what I mean to ask. 
. Grey. Why then, I will do what your grace com- 
mands. 
Glo. He plies her hard; and much rain wears the 
marble. [ Aside. 
Clar, As red as fire! nay then, her wax must melt. 
[ Aside. 
L. Grey. Why stops my lord? shall I not hear my 
task ? 
K. Edw. An easy task: ’tis but to love a king. 
L. Grey. That’s soon perform’d, because I am a 
subject. 
K. Edw. Why then, thy husband’s lands I freely 
give thee. 
L. Grey. \ take my leave with many thousand thanks. 
Glo. The match is made: she seals it with a curt’sy. 
[ Aside. 
K, Edw. But stay thee; ’t is the fruits of love I mean. 
L. Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 
K. Edw. Ay, but I fear me, in another sense. 
What love, think’st thou, I sue so much to get ? 
L. Grey. My love till death; my humble thanks, my 
prayers: 
That love which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
K. Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean such love. 
L. Grey. Why then, you mean not as I thought you 
did. 
K. Edw. But now you partly may perceive my mind. 
L. Grey. My mind will never grant what I perceive 
Your highness aims at, if I aim aright. 
K, Edw. To tell thee plain, I aim to he with thee. 
L. Grey. To tell you plain, I had rather lie in prison. 
K. Edw. Why then, thou shalt not have thy hus- 
band’s lands. 
L. Grey. Why then, mine honesty shall be my 
dower ; 
For by that loss I will not purchase them. 
K. Edw. Therein thou wrong’st thy children mightily. 
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L. Grey. Herein your highness wrongs both them 
and me. 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the sadness’ of my suit ; 
Please you dismiss me, either with ay, or no. 
K. Edw. Ay, if thou wilt say ay, to my request; 
No. if thou dost say no, to my demand. 
L. Grey. Then, no, my lord. My suit is at an end. 


Glo. The widow likes him not, she knits her brows.. 
[ Aside. 

Clar. He is the bluntest wooer in Christendom. 
[ Aside. 
K. Edw. Her looks do argue her replete with mo- 
desty ; | Aside. 


Her words do show her wit incomparable ; 

All her perfections challenge sovereignty : 

One way, or other, she is for a king. 

And she shall be my love, or else my queen.— 
Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen? 

L. Grey. 'T is better said than done, my gracious lord: 
Iam a subject fit to jest withal, 

But far unfit to be a sovereign. 

K, Edw. Sweet widow, by my state I swear to thee, 
I speak no more than what my soul intends ; 

And that, is to enjoy thee for my love. 

L. Grey. And that is more than I will yield unto. 

1 know, I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 

K. Edw. You eavil, widow ; I did mean, my queen. 

L. Grey. ’T will grieve your grace, my sons should 

call you father. 

K. Edw. No more, than when my daughters call 

thee mother. 
Thou art a widow, and thou hast some children ; 
And, by God’s mother, I, being but a bachelor, 
Have other some: why, tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many sons. 
Answer no more, for thou shalt be my queen. 

Glo. The ghostly father now hath done his shrift. 

[ Aside. 
’t was for shift. 
[ Aside. 

K. Edw. Brothers, you muse what chat we two have 

had, [Grosrer and CLARENCE come forward.? 

Glo. The widow likes it not, for she looks very sa 

K. Edw. You’d think it strange if I should marry her. 

Clar. To whom, my lord ? 

K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myself? 

Glo. That oe be ten days’ wonder, at the least. 

Clar. Thats a day longer than a wonder lasts. 

Glo. By so tdi is the wonder in extremes. 

K. Edw. Well, jest on, brothers: I can tell you both, 
Her suit is granted for her husband’s lands. 

Enter a Nobleman. * 

Nob. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought your prisoner to your palace gate. 

K. Edw. See, that he be convey’d unto the Tower :— 
And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 

To question of his apprehension.— 
Widow, go you along.—Lords, use her honcurably. 
[Exeunt King Kpwarp, Lady Grey, Cra- 
RENCE, and Lord. 

Glo. Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
?Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all,- 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring, 

To cross me from the golden time I look for ! 
And yet, between my soul’ desire, and me, 


Clar. When he was made a shriver, 
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The lustful Edward’s title buried, 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward, 
And all the unlook’d- for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms, ere I can place myself : 

A cold premeditation for my purpose. 

Why then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye; 

And chides the sea that sunders him from ‘thenee, 
Saying—he ’1] lade it dry to have his way: 

So do I wish the crown, being so far off, 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it 5 
And so I say I’ll cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with imposs sibilities. — 

My eye’s too quick, my heart o’erweens too much, 
Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 
Well, say there is no kingdom, then, for Richard, 
What other pleasure can the world afford ? 

I’]1 make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miserable thought ! and more unlikely, 

Than to accomplish twenty goiden crowns. 

Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb ; 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, — 
She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 

To shrink mine arm up like a wither’d shrub ; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp, 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I, then, a man to be below’d? 

O, monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought! 
Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 

But to command, to check, to o’erbear such 

As are of better person than myself, 

I’ll make my heaven to dream upon the crown ; 
And, whiles I live, t? account this world but hell, 
Until my mis- shap’ d trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

And yet [ know not how to get the crown, 


|For many lives stand between me and home: 
Mf 


And I, like one lost in a thorny wood, 

That rends the thorns, and is rent with the thorns, 
Seeking a way, and straying from the way, 

Not knowing how to find the open air, 

But toiling desperately to find it out, 

Torment myself to catch the English crown: 
And from that torment I will free myself, 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smiley 
And ery, content, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

Ill drown more sailors than the mermaid shall, 
I?ll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

I’ll play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 

And like a Sinon take another Troy. 

I can add colours to the cameleon, 

Change shapes, with Proteus, for advantages, 
And send the murderous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 


Tut! were it further off, 1’d pluck it down. [ Exit. 
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SCENE ITI.—France. AR oom in the Palace. 


Flourish. Enter Lewis the French King, and Lady 
Bona, attended ; the King takes his State.  T. hen, 
enter Queen Margaret, Prince Epwarp, and the 


Earl of Oxrorp. 


K. Lew. Fair queen of England. worthy Margaret, 
Sit down with us: it ill befits thy state, 

And birth, that thou shouldst stand, while Lewis doth 
sit. 

Q. Mar. No, mighty king of France ; now Margaret 
Must strike her sail, and learn a while to serve, 
Where kings command. I was, I must confess, 

Great Albion’s queen in former golden days ; 

But now mischance hath trod ny title down, 

And with dishonour laid me on the ground, 

Where [ must take like seat unto my fortune, 

And to my humble seat conform myself, 

K. Lew. Why, say, fair queen, whence 

deep despair ? 

Q. Mar. From such a cause as fills mine eyes with 

tears, 
And stops my tongue, while heart is drown’d in cares. 

K. Lew. Whate’er it be, be thou still like thyself, 
And sit thee by our side: yield not thy neck 

[Seats her by him. 

To fortune’s yoke, but let thy dauntless mind 
Sill ride in triumph over all mischance, 
Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief ; 
It shall be eas’d, if France can yield relief, 

Q. Mar. These gracious words revive my drooping 

thoughts, 

And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to speak. 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis, 
That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 
Is of a king become a banish’d man, 
And fore’d to live in Scotland all forlorn ; 
While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
Usurps the regal title, and the seat 
Of England’s true-anointed lawful king, 
This is the cause, that I, poor Margaret, 
With this my son, prince Edward, Henry’s heir, 
Am come to crave thy just’and lawful aid ; 
And if thou fail us all our hope is done. 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help ; 
Our people and our peers are both misled, 
Our treasure seiz’d, our soldiers put to flight, 
And, as thou seest, ourselves in heavy plight. 

K, Lew. Renowned queen, with patience calm the 

storm, 

While we bethink a means to break it off. 

Q. Mar. The more we stay, the stronger grows our 

foe. 

K. Lew. The more I stay, the more I ’ll succour thee. 

Q. Mar. O! but impatience waiteth on true SOLroW : 
And see where comes the breeder of my sorrow. 

Enter Warwick, attended. 

K. Lew. What’s he, approacheth boldly to our pre- 

sence ? 

Q. Mar. The earl of Warwick, Edward’s greatest 

friend. 

K. Lew. Welcome, brave Warwick. What brings 

thee to France ? 
[He descends. Queen Marcarer rISCS, 

Q. Mar. Ay, now begins a second storm to rise ; 
For this is he that moves both wind and tide. 

War. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 

My lord and sovereign, and thy vowed friend, 
I come in kindness, and unfeigned love, 


springs this 


First, to do greetings to thy royal person, 
And, then, to crave a league of amity ; 
And, lastly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchsafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair sister, 
To England’s king in lawful marriage. 
Q. Mar. If that go forward, Henry’s hope’ is done. 
War. And, gracious madam, [To Bona.] in our 
king’s behalf, 
[am commanded, with your leave and favour, 
Humbly to kiss your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the passion of my sovereign’s heart ; 
Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears, 
Hath plae’d thy beauty’s image, and thy virtue. 
Q. Mar. King Lewis, and lady Bona, hear me speak, 
Before you answer Warwick. His demand 
Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honest love, 
But from ‘deeeit, bred by necessity ; 
For how ean tyrants safely govern home, 
Unless abroad they purchase great alliance ? 
| To prove him tyrant this reason may suffice,— 
| That Henry liveth still: but were he dead, 
Yet here prince Edward stands, king Henry’s son. 
Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and marriage 
Thou draw not on thee! danger and dishonour ; 
For though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 
Yet heawens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 
War. Injurious Margarei ! 
Prince. And why not queen ? 
War. Because thy father Henry did usurp, 
And thou no more art prince than she is queen. 
Oxf. Then, Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain ; 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth, 
Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest ; 
And after that wise prince, Henry: the fifth, 
Who by his prowess conquered all France: 
From these our Henry lineally descends. 
War. Oxford, how haps it, in this smooth discourse, 
You told not, how Henry the sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, these peers of France should smile at that. 
But for the rest,—you tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years ; a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom’s worth. 
Oxf. Why, Warwick, canst thou speak against thy 
liege, 
Whom thou obeyedst thirty and six years, 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 
War. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree ? 
For shame ! leave Henry, and call Edward king. 
Oxf. Call him my king, by whose injurious doom 
My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
| Was done to death ? and more than so, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow’d years, 
When nature brought him to the door of death ? 
No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the house of Laneaster. 
War. And I the house of York, 
_ K. Lew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and Ox- 
ford, 
Vouchsafo at our request to stand aside, 
While I use farther conference with Warwick. 
Q. Mar Heaven grant, that Warwick’s words be- 
witch him not ! [They stand apart. 
K, Lew. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy con- 
science, 
fs Edward your true king ? for I were loath, 
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To link with him that were not lawful chosen. 
War. Thereon I pawn my eredit, and mine honour. 
| K. Lew. But is he gracious in the people’s eye? 
War. The more, that Henry was unfortunate. 
K. Lew. Then farther, all dissembling set aside, 
Tell me for truth the measure of his love 
Unto our sister Bona. 
War. Such it seems, 
As may beseem a monarch hike himself. 
Myself have often heard him say, and swear, 
That this his love was an eternal plant ; 
Whereof the root was fix’d in virtue’s ground, 
The leaves and fruit maintain’d with beauty’s sun, 
Exempt from envy, but not from disdain, 
Unless the lady Bona quit his pain. 
K. Lew. Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 
Bona. Your grant, or your denial, shall be mine.— 
Yet I confess, [To War.| that often ere this day, 
When I have heard your king’s desert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to desire. 
K. Lew. Then, Warwick, thus :—our sister shall be 
Edward’s ; 
And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 
Touching the jointure that your king must make, 
| Which with her dowry shall be counterpois’d.— 
Draw near, queen Margaret, and be a witness, 
That Bona shall be wife to the English king. 
Prince. To Edward, but not to the English king. 
Q. Mar. Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my suit : 
Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry’s friend. 
K. Lew. And still is friend to him and Margaret : 
But if your title to the crown be weak, 
As may appear by Edward’s good success, 
[hen ’tis but reason, that I be releas’d 
From giving aid which late I promised, 
| Yet shail you have all kindness at my hand, 
Phat your estate requires. and mine can yield. 
| War. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his ease, 
Where having nothing, nothing can he lose. 
And as for you yourself, our guondam queen, 
You have a father able to maintain you, 
And better ’t were you troubled him than France. 
Q. Mar. Peace, impudent and shameless Warwick ! 
Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings, 
I will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 
Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 
Thy sly conveyance,’ and thy lord’s false love ; 
For both of you are birds of self-same feather. 
. [A horn sounded within. | 
K. Lew. Warwick, this is some post to us, or thee. 
Enter the Post. 
Post. My lord ambassador, these letters are for you, | 
Sent from your brother, marquess Montague.— 
These trom our king unto your majesty.— 
And, madam, these for you ; from whom I know not. 
[They all read their letters. 
Oxf. I like it well, that our fair gucen and mistress 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 
Prince. Nay, mark how Lewis stamps as he were 
nettled : 
I hope all ’s for the best. | 
K. Lew. Warwick, what are thy news ? and yours, | 
fair queen ? [ joys. | 
Q. Mar. Mine, such as fill my heart with urthop’d | 
War. Mine, full of sorrow and heart’s discontent. 
K. Lew. What ! has your king married the lady Grey, 
And now, to soothe your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 


1 Artifice. 
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But by thy help to this d 


Is this th’ alliance that he seeks with France ? 
Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner ? 
Q. Mar. I told your majesty as much before : 
This proveth Edward’s love, and Warwick’s honesty. 
War. King Lewis, I here protest, in sight of heaven, 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss, 
That I am clear from this misdeed of Edward’s ; 
No more my king, for he dishonours me, 
But most himself, if he could see his shame. 
Did I forget, that by the house of York 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did I let pass th’ abuse done to my niece ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 
Did I put Henry from his nat ive right, . 
And am I guerdon’d at the last with shame ? 
Shame on himself, for my desert is honour : 
And to repair my honour lost for him, 
I here renounce him, and return to Henry. 
My noble queen, let former grudges pass, 
And henceforth I am thy true servitor. 
I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 
Q. Mar. Warwick, these words have turn’d my hate 
to love ; 
And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 
And joy that thou becom’st king Henry’s friend. 
War. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend, 
That if king Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
{ll undertake to land them on our coast, 
And force the tyrant from his seat by war. 
‘Tis not his new-made bride shall succour him: 
And as for Clarence, as my letters tell me, 
He ’s very likely now to fall from him, 
For matching more for wanton lust than honour, 
Or than for strength and safety of our country. 
Bona. Dear brother, how shall Bona be reveng’d, 
istressed queen ? 
Q. Mar. Renowned prince, how shall poor Henry live, 
Unless thou reseue him from foul despair ? 
Bona. My quarrel and this English queen’s are one. 
War. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours. 
K. Lew. And mine, with’ hers, and thine, and Mar- 
garet’s 
Therefore, at last I firmly am resolv’d 
You shall have aid. 
Q. Mar. Let me give humble thanks for all at once. 
K. Lew. Then, England’s messenger, return in post ; 
And tell false Edward, thy supposed king, 
That Lewis of France is sending over maskers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride: : 
Thou seest what ’s past ; go, fear* thy king withal. 
Bona. Cell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower shortly, 
I’ll wear the willow garland for his sake. 
Q. Mar. Tell him, my mourning weeds are laid aside, 
And I am ready to put armour on. 
War. Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 
And therefore Ill uncrown him ere ’t be long. 
There ’s thy reward: be gone. | Eat Post. 
K. Lew. But, Warwick, thou 
And Oxford, with five thousand warlike® men, 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle : 
And. as oceasion serves, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply, 
Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt : 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 
War. This shall assure my constant loyalty :-— 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
Ill join mine eldest daughter, and my joy, 
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To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 
Q. Mar. Yes, I agree, and thank you for your mo- 
tion. — 
Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 
And with thy hand thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick’s daughter shall be thine. 
Prince. Yes, 1 accept her, for she well deserves it ; 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
[He gives his hand to Warwick. 
K. Lew. Why stay we now ? 
be levied, 
And thou, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet — 


I long, till Edward fall by war’s mischance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 
[Exeunt all but Warwtior. 

War. I came from Edward as ambassador, 

But I return his sworn and mortal foe : 

Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 

But dreadful war shall answer his demand. 

Had he none else to make a stale’ but me? 

Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 


g 


These soldiers shall} And Ill be chief to bring him down again : 


Not that I pity Henry’s misery, 
But seek revenge on Edward’s mockery. 


[ Exit. 
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SCENE I.—London. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter GLoster, CLARENCE, Somerset, Montacue. 
Glo. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what think you 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey? 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 
Clar. Alas ! you know, ’tis far from hence to France : 
How could he stay till Warwick made return ? 

Som. My lords, forbear this talk: here comes the king. 
Flourish. Enter King Epwarp, attended ; Lady Grey, 
as Queen ; PEMBROKE, Starrorp, and Hasrines. 

Glo. And his well-chosen bride. 
Clar. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
K. Edw. Now, brother of Clarence, how like you 
our choice, 
That you stand pensive, as half malcontent ? 
Clar. As well as Lewis of France, or the earl of 
Warwick ; 
Which are so weak of courage, and in judgment, 
That they ’ll take no offence at our abuse. 
K. Edw. Suppose they take offence without a cause, 
They are but Lewis and Warwick: I am Edward, 
Your king and Warwick’s, and must have my will. 


Yet hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 

K. Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended too? 

Glo. Not I. 

No; God forbid, that I should wish them sever’d 
Whom God hath join’d together : ay, and ’t were pity, 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 

K. Edw. Setting your scorns and your mislike aside, 
Tell me some reason why the lady Grey 
Should not become my wife, and England’s queen.— 
And you too, Somerset, and Montague, 

Speak freely what you think. 

Clar. Then this is mine opinion—that king Lewis 
Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady Bona. 

Glo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge, 
Is now dishonoured by this new marriage. 

K. Edw. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be ap- 

peas’d 
By such invention as I ean devise ? 

Mont. Yet tohave join’d with France in such alliance, 
Would more have strengthen’d this our commonwealth, 
’Gainst foreign storms than any home-bred marriage. 

Hast. Why, knows not Montague, that of itself 
England is safe, :f true within itself ? 

Mont. But the safer, when ’t is back’d with France. 


1 Stalking-horse 2 Added by Rowe. 
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Glo. And you? shall have your will, because our king; | 
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Hast. ’T is better using France, than trusting France. 
Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas, 
| Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
| And with their helps only defend ourselves: 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 
Clar. For this one speech lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 
K. Edw. Ay, what of that? it was my will, and 
grant ; 
And for this once my will shall stand for law. 
Glo. And yet, methinks, your grace hath not done | 
well, 
To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride: 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence ; 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Clar. Or else you would not have bestow’d the heir 
Of the lord Bonville on your new wife’s son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 
K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence ! is it for a wife, 
That thou art malcontent? I will provide thee. 
Clar. In choosing for yourself you show’d your judg- 
ment ; 
Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf ; 
And to that end I shortly mind to leave you. 
K. Edw. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king, 
And not be tied unto his brother’s will. 
Q. Eliz. My lords, before it pleas’d his majesty 
To raise my state to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you must all confess 
That I was not ignoble of descent ; 
And meaner than myself have had like fortune. 
But as this title honours me and mine, 
So your dislikes, to whom I would be pleasing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with sorrow. 
K. Edw. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns. 
What danger, or what sorrow ean befal thee, 
So long as Edward is thy constant friend, 
And their true sovereign whom they must obey ? 
Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee too, 
Unless they seek for hatred at my hands ; 
Which if they do, yet will I keep thee safe, 
And they shall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 
Glo. [ hear, yet say not much, but think the more. 


[ Aside. 


Enter a Messenger. 
K. Edw. Now, messenger, what letters, or what news, 
From France ? 
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Mess. My sovereign liege, no letters, and few wba 
But such as I, without your ’ special pardon, 
Dare not relate. 

K. Edw. Go to, we pardon thee : therefore, in brief, 
Tell me their w or ds as near as thou canst guess them. 
What answer makes king Lewis unto our letters ? 

Mess. At my depart these were his very words :— 
“ Go tell false Edward, thy supposed king, 

That Lewis of France is. sending over maskers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride.” 


K. Edw. Is Lewis so brave? belike, he thinks me 
Henry. 
But what said lady Bona to my marriage ? 


Mess. These were her words, utter’d with mild dis- 

dain :— 

“Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a w 

[711 wear the willow garland for his 

K. Edw. I blame not her, sh 

She had the wrong. 

For I have heard, that she was 

Mess. “Tell him,” quoth she, 
are done, 

And I am ready to put armour on.” 

K. Edw. Belike, she minds to play the Amazon. 

But what said Warwick to these injuries ? 

| Mess. He, more incens’d against your majesty 

Than all the rest, discharg’d me with these words :— 

“Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 

And therefore I ’1l uncrown him ere ’t be long.” 

K. Edw. Ha! durst the traitor breathe out so proud 

words ? 

| Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarn’d : 

They shall have 6 wars, and pay for their presumption: 

| But say, is Warwick friends with Margaret? 

Mess. Ay, gracious sovereign: they are so link’d in 
friendship, 

| That young prince Edward marries Warwick’s daughter. 

Clar. Belike, the elder; Clarence will have the 
younger. [ Aside.’ 

Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you fast, 

| For I will hence to Warwick’s other daught 


sake.’’ 
e could say | 
But what said Henry’s caemn? 


le tess ; 


there in place. 
“my mourning weeds 


hter ; 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
i | may not prove inferior to yourself— 

You, that love me and Warwick, follow me. 


Glo. Not I. 
My thoughts aim at a 
Stay not 


| eae 


| Aside. 
fart! 
for the love of E 
Edw. Clarence a 
wick ! 
Yet’am I arm’d against the worst can happen, 
| And haste is needful in this desperate case.— 
Pembroke and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make Fk ets for war ; 
| They are already, or quickly wil! be landed : 
Myself in person will straight follow you. 
[Exeunt PemBroxe and STaFForD. 
But, ere I go, Hastings, and Montague, 
Resolve my doubt : you twain, of all the rest, 
| Are near to Warwick by blood, and by alliance: 
Tell me if you love Warwick more than me? 
If it be so, then both depart to hin: 
T rather wish you foes, than hollow friends ; 
But, if you mind to hold your true obedience, 
| Give me assurance with some friendly vow, 
| That T may never have you in suspect. 
| Mont. So God help Montague as he proves true ! 
| Hast. And Hastings as he favours Edward’s cause ! 
K, Edw. Now, brother Richard, will you stand by us? 


1Notinfie 


ler matter: 
Edward, but the erown. 


2 other: inf. e. 


[Exit Crarence, and SomEeRsET follows. | 


and Somerset both gone to War- | 


| But. see, 


Gio. Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you 
K Edw. Why so; then, am I sure of victory. 
Now, therefore, let us hence ; and lose no-hour, 
Till we meet Warwiek with his foreign power. 
| Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—A Plain in Warwickshire. 


Enter Warwick and Oxrorp with French qnd English? 
Forces. 

War. Trust me. my lord, all hitherto goes well: 
The common people by numbers swarm to us 

Enter CLARENCE and SOMERSET. 
where Somerset and Clarence come ! 
Speak suddenly, my a are we all friends? 

Clar. Fear not that, my lord. 


War. Then, gentle a ence, weleome unto Warwick: 


ULar 


| And welcome, Somerset.—l hold it cow pee 


To rest mist ustful where a noble hear 

Hath payn’d an open hand in sign of fe 

Else might I think, that Clarenee, Ed ward's brother, 

Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings : 

But welcome, sweet Clarence ; my daughter shall be 
thine. 

And now what rests, but in night’s coverture, 

Thy brother being carelessly encamp’d, 

His soldiers lurking in the towns about, 

And but attended by a simple guard, 


| We may surprise and take him at our peri?’ ? 


Our scouts have found the adventure very easy 
That as Ulysses, and stout Diomede, 
With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus’ tents, 
ee brought from thenee the Thracian fatal steeds ; 
So we, well cover’d with the night’s blaek manile, 
At unawares may beat down Edward’s guard, 
And seize himself; I say not slaughter him, 
For I intend but only to ree him.— 
You, that will follow me to this attempt, 
Applaud the name of Henry with your leader. 

[They al te oY; Henry ! 
Why, then, let’s on our way in silent s 
For Warw ick a and his friends, God and Saint Georg 

aoe 


SCENE If].—Epwarp’s Camp near Warwick. 
Enter certain Watchmen, to guard the King’s tent. 


1 Watch. Come on, my masters, each man take his 
stand : 
The king by this is set him down to sleep. 
2 Watch. What, will he not to bed? 
1 Watch. Why, no; for he hath made a solemn vow 
Never to lie and take his natural rest, 
Till Warwick or himself be quite suppress’ d. 


2 Watch. To-morrow then, belike, shall be the day, 


iif Warwick be so near as men report. 


3 Watch. But say, I pray, ae nobleman is that, 
That with the king here resteth in his tent ? 
1 Watch. ’T is the lord Hastings, the king’s chiefest 
friend. 
3 Watch. O! isitso? But why commands the king, 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himself keeps in the cold field ? 


2 Watch. ’T is the more honour, because more dan- 
gerous. 
3 Watch. Ay, but give me worship and quietness ; 


I like it better than a dangerous honour. 
If Warwick knew in what estate he stands, 
’T is to be doubted, he would waken him. 
1 Watch. Unless our halberds did shut up his pas- 
sage, 


— 
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2 Watch. Ay ; wherefore else guard we his royal tent, 
But to defend his person from night-foes ? 
Enter Warwick, CLARENCE; Oxrorp, Sommrser, and 
Forces. 
War. This is his’ tent; and see, where stand his 
guard. 
Courage, my masters! honour how, or never ! 
But follow me, and Edward shall be ours. 
1 Watch. Who goes there ? 
2 Watch. Stay, or thou diest. 

[Warwick, and the rest, cry all—Warwick ! 
Warwick ! and set upon the Guard ; who ly, 
erying—Arm! Arm! Warwick, and the 
rest, following them. Shouts and confusion. 


Drums beating, and Trumpets sounding, re-enter War- 
WICK, and the rest, bringing the King out in has Gown, 
sitting in a Chair: GLostzr and Hastines Sly over 
the stage. 

Som. What are they that fly there ? 

War. Richard, and Hastings: let them go; here’s 

the duke. 

K. Edw. The duke ! why, Warwick, when we parted 

last, 

Thou call’dst me king ? 

War. Ay, but the case is alter’d: 
When you disgrac’d me in my embassade, 

Then I degraded you from being king, 

And come now to create you duke of York. 

Alas! how should you govern any kingdom, 

That know not how to use ambassadors, 

Nor how to be contented with one wife, 

Nor how to use your brothers brotherly, 

Nor how to study for the people’s welfare, 

Nor how to shroud yourself from enemies ? 

K. Edw. Yea, brother of Clarenee, art thou here teo? 
Nay then, I see that Edward needs must down.— 
Yet, Warwick, in despite of ail mischance, 

Of thee thywelf, and all thy complices, 

Edward will always bear himself as king: 

Though fortune’s malice overthrow my state, 

My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

War. Then, for his mind be Edward England’s king: 

[Takes off his Crown. 

But Henry now shall wear the English crown, 

And be true king indeed ; thou but the shadow.— 

My lord of Somerset, at my request, 

See that forthwith duke Edward be eonvey’d 

Unto my brother, Archbishop of York. 

When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows, 

T’1l follow you. and tell what answer 

Lewis, and the lady Bona, send to him :— 

Now, for a while farewell, good duke of York. 

K. Edw. What fates impese, that men must needs 

abide : 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

[Exit King Epwarp, led out forcibly ; Somerset 
with him. 

Oxf. What now remains, my lords, for us to do, 
But march to London with our soldiers ? 

War. Ay, that’s the, first thing that we have to do; 
To free king Henry from imprisonment, 

And see him seated in the regal throne. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Queen Exizasetu and Rivers. 


Riv. Madam, what makes in you this sudden chan ge? 
Q. Eliz. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 
What late misfortune is befallen king Edward ? 


1 The rest of this direction is not inf e 


| 
| 
= | 
| Riv. What! loss of some pitch’d battle against War- | 
| wiek ? 
| &. Eliz. No, but the loss of his own royal person, 
Riv. -Then, is my sovereign slain? 
|__.Q. Eltz. Ay, almost slain, for he is taken prisoner; | 
Hither betray’d by falsehood of his guard, 
Or by his foe surpris’d at unawares: | 
| And, as I farther have to understand, 
|Is new eommitted to the bishop of York, | 
Fell Warwick’s brother, and by that our foe. 
|. Aww. These news, I must confess, are full of grief; 
| Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may: 
| Warwick may lose, that now hath won the day. 
Q. Eliz. Till then, fair hope must liinder life’s decay ; | 
| And I ithe rather wean me from despair, i 
For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb: 
| This ig it that makes me bridle passion, 
And bear with mildness my misfortune’s eross : 
| Ay, ay, for this | draw in many a tear, 
And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs, | 
Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to th’? English crown. | 
Rw. But, madam, where is Warwiek then become ? 
Q. Eliz. I am informed that he comes towards Lon- 
don, 

To set the crown once more on Henry’s head. 
Guess thou the rest; king Edward’s friends must down: 
But to prevent the tyrant’s violence. 
(For trust not him that hath once broken faith) 
Til hence forthwith unto the sanctuary, 
To save at least the heir of Edward’s right : 
There shall I rest secure fromforee and fraud. 
| Come therefore ; let us fly while we may fly : 

If Warwick take us we are sure to die. { Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—A Park near Middleham Castle in 
Yorkshire. 
Enter Guosrer, Hastines, Sir Witutam STANLEY, and 
others. + | 
Gio. Now, my lord Hastings, and sir William Stanley, 
Leave off to wonder why I drew you Inther, | 
Into this chiefest thicket of ihe park. 
Thus stands the case. You know, our king, my brother, 
Is prisoner to the bishop here, at whose hands | 
He hath good usage and great liberty, 
| And often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 
I have advertis’d him by seeret means. 
That if about this hour he make this way, 
Under the colour of his ®sual game, ; 
He shall here find his friends, with horse and men, 
To set him free from his eaptivity. 
Enter King Epwarp, and a Huntsman. | 
Hunt. This way, my lord, for this way lies the game, | 
K. Edw. Nay, this way, man: see, where the hunts- 
men stand.— 
Now, brother of Gloster, Hastings, and the rest, 
Stand you thus close to steal the bishop’s deer ? | 
Glo. Brother, the time and case requireth haste: 
Your horse stands ready at the park corner. 
K. Edw. But whither shail we then? 
Hast. To Lynn, my lord; and ship from thenee to 
Flanders. 
Glo. Well guess’d, believe me ; for that was my 
meaning. 
K. Edw. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardness. 
Glo. But wherefore stay we ? ’t is no time to talk. 
kK. Edw. Huntsman, what say’st thou? wilt thou ec 
along ? 


. 
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Hunt. Better do so, than tarry and be hang’d. 
Glo. Come then; away! let’s have no more ado. 
K. Edw. Bishop, farewell: shield thee from War- 
wick’s frown, 
And pray that I may repossess the crown. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI—A Room in the Tower. 

Enter King Henry, Crarence, Warwick, SoMERSET, 
young Henry of Ricumonp, OxFoRp, MontTacue, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and Attendants. 

K. Hen. Master lieutenant, now that God and friends 

Have shaken Edward from the regal seat, 

And turn’d my eaptive state to liberty, 

My fear to hope, my sorrows unto joys, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees? 

Lieu. Subjects may challenge nothing of their sove- 
reigns ; 

But if an humble prayer may prevail, 

I then crave pardon of your majesty. 

K. Hen. For what, lieutenant ? for well using me ? 

Nay, be thou sure, Ill well requite thy kindness, 

For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure : 

Ay, such a pleasure as incaged birds 

Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 

At last by notes of household harmony 

They quite forget their loss of hberty.— 

But, Warwick, after God, thou set’st me free, 

And chiefly therefore I thank God, and thee ; 

He was the author, thou the instrument. 

Therefore, that I may conquer fortune’s spite, 

By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me, 

And that the people of this blessed land 

May not be punish’d with my thwarting stars, 

Warwick, although my head still wear the crown, 

I here resign my government to thee, 

For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 

War. Your grace hath still been fam’d for virtuous, 

And now may seem as wise as virtuous, 


| By spying, and avoiding, fortune’s malice ; 


For few men rightly temper with the stars : 


| Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, 


For choosing me when Clarence is in place. 
Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway, 
To whom the heavens in thy nativity 
Adjudg’d an olive branch, and laurel crown, 
As likely to be blest in peace, and war ; 
And, therefore, I yield thee my free consent. 
War. And I choose Clarence only for protector. 
K. Hen. Warwick, and Clarence, give me both your 
hands. 
Now join your hands, and with your hands your hearts, 
That no dissension hinder government : 
I make you both protectors of this land, 
While I myself will lead a private life, 
And in devotion spend my latier days, 
To sin’s rebuke, and my Creator’s praise. 
War. What answers Clarence to his sovereign’s 
will ? 
Clar. That he consents, if Warwick yield consent ; 


| For on thy fortune I repose myself. 


War. Why then, though loath, yet must I be con- 
tent. : 

Well yoke together, like a double shadow 

To Henry’s body, and supply his place ; 

I mean, in bearing weight of government, 

While he enjoys the honour, and his ease. 

And, Clarence, now then, it is more than needful, 

Forthwith that Edward be pronoune’d a traitor, 

And all his lands and goods confiscated.’ 


i Malone reads: be confiscate. 2 This word is not inf. e. 


Clar. What else? and that succession be deter- 
min’d. 
War. Ay, therein Clarenee shall not want his part. 
K. Hen. But, withthe first of all your chief affairs, 
Let me entreat, (for I command no more) 
That Margaret your queen, and my son Edward, 
Be sent for to return from France with speed ; 
For, till I see them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclips’d. 
Clar. It shall be done, my sovereign, with all 
speed. 
K. Hen. My lord of Somerset, what youth is that, 
Of whom you seem to have so tender care ? 
Som. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond. 
K. Hen. Come hither, England’s hope: if secret 
powers [Lays his Hand on his Head. 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s bliss. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 
His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a sceptre; and himself 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords ; for this is he, 
Must help you more than you are hurt by me. 
Enter a Messenger. 
War. What news, my friend ? 
Mess. That Edward is escaped from your brother, 
And fled, as he hears since, to Burgundy. 
War. Unsavoury news ! but how made he escape? 
Mess. He was convey’d by Richard duke of Gloster, 
And the lord Hastings, who attended him 
In sceret.ambush on the forest side, 
And from the bishop’s huntsmen reseued him, 
For bunting was his daily exercise. 
War. My brother was too careless of his charge.— 
But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 
A salve for any sore that may betide. 
[Exeunt King Henry, Warwick, CLARENCE, 
Lieutenant, and Aitendan{s. 
Som. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edward’s, 
For, doubtless, Burgundy will yield him help, 
And we shall have more wars, before ’t be long. 
As Henry’s late presaging propheey 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich- 
mond, 
So doth my heart misgive me, in these conflicts 
What may befal him, to his harm and ours: 
Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worst, 
Forthwith we ’ll send him hence to Brittany, 
Till storms be past of eivil enmity. 
Oxf. Ay; for if Edward repossess the crown, 
T is like that Richmond with the rest shall down. 
Som. It shall be so; he shall to Brittany. 
Come therefore; let’s about it speedily. | Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.—Before York. 


Enter King Evwarp, GiostER, HastTines, and foreign’? 
Forces. 
K. Edw. Now, brother Richard, lord Hastings, and 
the rest, , 
Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, 
And says that once more I shall interehange 
My waned state for Henry’s regal crown. 
Well have we pass’d, and now repass’d the seas, 
And brought desired help from Bureundy : 
What then remains, we being thus arriv’d 
From Ravenspurg haven before the gates of York, 
But that we enter as into our dukedom ? 
Glo. The gates made fast.—Brother, I like not this ; 
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For many men, that stumble at the threshold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 
K. Edw. Tush, man! abodements must not now 
affright us : 
By fair or foul means we must enter in, 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 
Hast. My liege, I ’l1 knock once more to summon 
them. | Knocks.* 
Eater, on the Walls, the Mayor of York, and his 
Brethren. 
May. My lords, we were forewarned of your coming, 
And shut the gates for safety of ourselves; 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 
K. Edw. But, master mayor, if Henry be your king, 
Yet Edward, at the least, is duke of York. 
Muay. True, my good lord ; 1 know you for no less. 
K. Edw. Why, and I challenge nothing but my duke- 
As being well content with that alone. [dom, 
Glo. But when the fox hath once got in his nose, 
He’]] soon find means to make the body follow. [ Aside. 
Hast. Why, master mayor, why stand you in a 
doubt ? 
Open the gates: we are king Henry’s friends. 
May. Ay, say you so? the gates shall then be open’d. 
[Exeunt from above. 
Glo. A wise stout captain he?, and soon persuaded. 
Hast. The good old man would fain that all were 
well, 
So ’t were not long of him; but, being enter’d, 
T doubt not, I, but we shall soon persuade 
Both him and all his brothers unto reason. 
Re-enter the Mayor, and Two Aldermen, below. 
K. Edw. So, master mayor : these gates must not be 
shut, 
But in the night, or in the time of war. 
What ! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys, 
[Takes his Keys. | 
For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 
And all those friends that deign to follow me. ' 
March. Enter Monrcomery, and Forces. 
Glo. Brother, this is sir John Montgomery, 
Our trusty friend, unless I be deceiv’d. 
K. Edw. Welcome, sir John; but why come you in 
arms ? 
Mont. To help king Edward in his time of storm, 
As every loyal subject ought to do. 
K. Edw. Thanks, good Montgomery; but we now 
forget 
Our title to the crown, and only claim 
Our dukedom, till God please to send the rest. 
Mont. Then fare you well, for I will hence again : 
I came to serve a king, and not a duke.— 
Drummer, strike up, and let us march away. 
[A March begun. 
K. Edw. Nay, stay, sir John, a while; and we ‘ll 
debate, 
By what safe means the crown may be recover’d. 
Mont. What talk you of debating ? in few words, 
If you 711 not here proclaim yourself our king, 
Ill leave you to your fortune, and be gone 
To keep them back that come to succour you. 
Why shall we fight, if you pretend no title ? 
Glo. Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice 
points ? 
K. Edw. When we grow stronger, then we’ll make 
our claim: 
Till then, ’t is wisdom to conceal our meaning. 
Hast. Away with scrupulous wit, now arms must rule. 
Glo. And fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. 
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Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand : . 
The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. 
K. Edw. Then be it as you will; for tis my right 
And Henry but usurps the diadem. 
Mont. Ay, now my-sovercign speaketh like himself, 
And now will I be Edward’s champion. 
Hast. Sound, trumpet! Edward shall be here pro- 
claim’d.— 
Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 
[Gives hima Paper. Flourish. 
Sold. [Reads.] “Edward the fourth, by the grace 
of God, king of England and France, and lord of Ire- 
land, &e.” 
Mont. And whosoe’er gainsays king Edward’s right, 
By this I challenge him to single fight. 
[Throws down his Gauntlet. 
All. Long live Edward the fourth ! 
K. Edw. Thanks, brave Montgomery, and thanks 
unto you all: ¥ 
If fortune serve me, [71] requite this kindness. 
Now, for this night, let’s harbour here in York, 
And when the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We ’1l forward towards Warwick, and his mates ; 
For, well I wot, that Henry is no soldier— 
Ah, froward Clarence ! how evil it beseems thee, 
To flatter Henry, and forsake thy brother ! 
Yet, aswe may. we ‘ll meet both thee and Warwick. 
Come on, brave soldiers: doubt not of the day ; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII.—London. A Room in the Palace. 
Flourish. Enter King Henry, Warwick, CLARENCE, 
Monracug, Exeter, and Oxrorp. 

War. What counsel, lords? Edward from Belgia, 

With hasty Germans, and blunt Hollanders, 

Hath pass’d in safety through the narrow seas, 

And with his troops doth march amain to London ; 

And many giddy people flock to him. 
K. Hen.* Let’s levy men, and beat him back again. 
Clar. A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench. 
War. In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends, 

Not mutineus in peace, yet bold in war ; 

Those will I muster up :—and thou, son Clarence, 


? 


~” 


‘| Shalt stir up in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 


|The knights and gentlemen to come with thee :— 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buékingham, 
Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find 
Men well inclin’d to hear what thou command’st :— 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov’d 
In Oxfordshire shalt muster up thy friends.— 
My sovereign, with the loving citizens, 
Like to his island girt in with the ocean, 
Or modest Dian circled with her nymphs, 
Shall rest in London, till we come to him.— 
Fair lords, take leave, and stand not to reply — 
Farewell, my sovereign. 
K. Hen. Farewell, my Hector, 
hope. 
Clar. In sign of truth I kiss your highness’ hand. 
K. Hen. Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortunate. 
Mont. Comfort, my lord ;—and so. I take my leave. 
Oxf. And thus [Kissing Henry's hand] I seal my 
truth, and bid adieu. 
K. Hen. Sweet.Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
And all at onee, once more a happy farewell. 
War. Farewell, sweet lords: let ’s meet at Coventry. 


and my Troy’s true 


lNotinf.c. 2 This word is notin f.e. 3 Some mod. eds. have n 
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EK. Hen. Here at the palace will I rest a while. Exe. Hark, hark, my lord! what shouts are these ? 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lordship ? Enter King Epwarp, Guosrer, and Soldiers. 
Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field, K. Edw. Seize on the shame-fae’d Henry ! bear him 
Should not be able to encounter mine. hence, 

Exe. The doubt is, that he will seduce the rest. And once again proclaim us king of England.— 


K. Hen. That’s not my fear ; my mind' hath got me} You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow : 
I have not stopp’d mine ears to their demands, [fame.|} Now stops thy spring; my sea shall suck them dry, 


Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; And swell so much the hicher by their ebb.— 
My pity hath been balm to heal their w ounds, Hence with him to the Tower! let him not speak. 
My mildness hath allay’d their swelling griefs, [Exeunt some with King Henry 
My mercy dry’d their bitter-flowing? tears: | And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course, 
I have not been desirous of their wealth, Where peremptory Warwick now remains. 
Nor much oppress’d them with great subsidies, The sun shines hot, and, if we use delay, 
| Nor dorward of revenge, though they much err’d Cold biting winter mars our hop’d-for hay. 
Then, why should they love Edward more than me ? Glo. Away betimes, before his forces join, F 
| No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace; And take the great-grown traitor unawares. 
| And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry. 
| The lamb will never cease to follow him. [ Zxeunt. 


[Shout within. '.A Lancaster! A Lancaster ! 


| pede PV. 


: And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again ; 

MEMEUINES Ts Cl atratee 8; ; 

Wasa Rr ie 1. Coventry,. And Henry is my king, Warwick his subject. 

| Enter upon the Walls, Warwick, the Mayor of Coventry.| KX, Edw. But Warwick's king is Edward’s prisoner: 


Two Messengers, and others. And, gallant Warwick, do but answer this; 
War.Where is the post that came from valiant Oxford ?| What is the body, when the head is off? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow ? Glo. Alas! that Warwick had no more forecast, 
1 Mess. By this at Dunsmore, marching hitherward. | But, whiles he “A ught to steal the single ten, 
| War. How far off is our brother Montague ?— The king was slily finger’d from the deek !° 
Where is the post that came from Montague ? You left. poor mis at the bishop’s palace, 
ris, ee Mess. By this at Daintry, with a puissant troop. | And, ten to one. you ’ll meet him in the Tower. 
Enter Sir Joun sl aeeaiern K. Edw. ’T is even so: yet you are Warwick still. 
| War. Say, Somerville, what says my loving son ? Glo. Come, Warwick, take the time; kneel down 
| And, by thy guess, how nigh is Clarence now ? kneel down. 
| Som. At Southam I did leave him with his forces, | Nay, when? strike now, or else the iron cools. 
And do expect him here some two hours hence. War. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
| [Drum heard.| And with the other fling it at thy face, 
War. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum. | Than bear so low a sail to strike to thee. 
Som. It is not his, my lord; here Southam lies: K. Edw. Sail how thou canst, have wind a and tide 
The drum your honour hears marcheth from Warwick. thy friend, 
War. Who should that be? belike, unlook’d-for | This hand, fast wound about thy coal-black hair, 
friends. Shall, whiles thy head is warm, and new cut off, 
| Som. They are at hand, and you shall quickly know. | Write in the dust this sentence with thy blood,— 
| March. Flourish. Enter. King Epwarp, Gutosrer, |“ Wind-changing Warwick now can change no mote.” 
and Forces. [parle. Enter Oxrorp, with Drum and Colours. 
| K. Edw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and sound a| War. O cheerful colours! see, where Oxford comes 
Glo. See, how the surly Warwick mans the wall. Oxf. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaster ! 
War. O, unbid spite! is sportful Edward come? [Ox¥ orp and his Forces enter the City. 
| Where slept our scouts, or how are they sedue’d, Glo. The gates are open, let us enter too. 
| ‘That we could hear no news of his repair ? [gates?| K. Edw. So other foes may set upon our baeks. 
K. Edw. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the city|Stand we in good array: for they, no doubt, 
hee gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee, Will issue out again, and bid as battle: 
all Edward king, and at his hands beg mercy, If not, the city being but of small defence, 
‘And he shall pardon thee these outrages. We ’ll quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 
| War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, War. O! welcome Oxford, for we want thy help. 
‘onfess who set thee up and pluck’d thee down ? Enter Monvtacue, with: Drum and Colours. 
Call Warwick patron, and be penitent, Mont. Montague, Montague, for Lancaster ! 
| And thou shalt still remain—the duke of York. | He and his Forces enter the City. 
Glo. Lihought, at least, he would have said the king;| Glo. Thou and thy brother both shall buy this trea- 
| Or did he make the jest against his will? son, 
War. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly gift? Even with the dearest blood your bodies bear. 
Glo. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give: K. Edw. The harder match’d, the greater victory: 
| T *Il-do thee service for so good a gift. My mind presageth happy gain, and conquest. 
| Var. ’T was I, that gave the kingdom to thy brother. Enter Somerset, with Drum and Colours. 
K. Edw. Why then, ’t is mine, if but by Warwick’ sgift.| Som. Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster! 
War. Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight : ; [ He and his Forces enter the City 
Ymeed: infie. 2 water-flowing: inf.e. 3% Pack of cards, 
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Glo. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerset, 
Have sold their lives ante the house of York ; 
And thou shalt be the thir da, if this sword hold. 


Enter Cuarence, with Drum and Colours. 
War. And lo! where George of Clarence sweeps 
along, 


Of force enough to bid his brother battle | 
With whom an upright zeal to right pre evails, 
More than the nature of a brother’s love.— 
[GrosrER and Ciarence whisper. 
Come, Clarence, come ; thou wilt, if Warwick calls, 
Clar. Father of Warwick, know you what this 
means? [Taking the red pee out of his Hat. 
Look here, I throw my infamy at the 
I will not ruinate my father’s hetisott 
Who gave his blood to lime the stones together, 
Aud set up Lancaster. .Why, trow’st thou, Warwick, 
That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural, 
To bend the fatal instruments of war 
Against his brother, and his lawful king ? 
Perhaps, thou wilt eg my holy oath: 
To keep that oath, were more impiety 
Than Jephtha’s, when aK sacrifie’d his daughter. 
I am so sorry for my trespass made, 
That to deserve well at my brother’s 
I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe ; 
With resolution, w nasegoe er | meet thee, 
(As I will meet thee, if thou stir abroad), 
To plague thee for thy ‘an misleading me. 
And so,.proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my blushing che les. — 
Pardon me, Edward, I wil 11 make amends ; 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 
ee I will henceforth be no more unconstant. | 
K. Edw. Now welcome more, and ten times more 
belov’d, 
Than if thou never hadst deserv’d our hate. 
Glo. Welcome, good Clarence : this is brother-like. 
War. O passing traitor, perjur’d, and unjust ! 
K. Edw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the town 
and fight, 
Or shall we beat the stones about thine ears ? 
War. Alas! I am not coop’d here for defence : 
I will away towards Barnet presently, 
And bid thee batile, Edward, if thou dar’st. 
K. Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, 
the way.— 
Lords, to the field! 


s hands, 


and leads 


Saint George, and victory ! 
[March. Exeunt. 


SCENE JII.—A Field of Battle near Barnet. 


Alarums, and Excursions. Enter King Epwarp, 
bring mg im WARWICK wounded: 


K. Edw. So, lie thou there : die thou, and die our fear, 
For Warwick was a bug,’ that fear’d? us all_— 
Now, Montague, sit fast : : I seek for thee, 
That Warwick’s bones may keep thine company, [Ezit. 
War. Ah! who is nigh? come to me, friend or foe, 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or W arwick | ? 
Why ask I that? my mangled body shows, 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows, 
That I must yield my body to the earth, 
And by my fall the conquest to be foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept; 
Whose top-branch overpeer ’d Jove’s spreading tree, 
And kept low shrubs irom winter’s powerful wind. 
These eyes, that now are dimm’d with death’s black veil, 


3 Bugbear, 2 Made us afraid. 


Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun, 
To search the secret treasons of the w orld: 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fill’d with blood, 
| Were liken’d oft to kingly sepulchres : 
For who liv’d king, but I could dig his grave? 
And who durst smile when Warwick bent his brow ? 
Lo, now my glory smear’d in dust and blood! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me; and, of all my lands 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length. 
Why, w hat is p mp, rule, reign. but earth and dust? 
And, live we “ae we can, yet die we must. 
Enter Oxrorp and Somerset. 
Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick! wert thou as-we are, 
We might recover all our loss again. 
The queen from France hath i ought a puissant power ; 
Even now we heard the new Ah, couldst thou fly ! 
War. Why, then I would not fly eb Montague ! 
If thou be there, sweet brother, take my hand, 
And with thy lips keep in my soul awhile. 
Thou lov’st me not ; for, brother, if thou didst, 
Thy tears would wash this cold congealed blood, 
That glues my lips, and will not let me speak. 
Come “quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 
Som. Ah, Warwick! Montague hath breath’d his 
last ; 
And to the latest g gasp, cried out for Warwick, 
And said— Commend me to my valiant brother.” 
And more he would have said; and more he spoke 
Which sounded like a cannon in a vault, 
That might not be distinguish’d : but, at last, 
[ well might hear, deliver’d with a groan,— 
“Oh, farewell Warwick !”” 
War. Sweet rest his soul!—Fly, 
your selves; 
For Warwick bids you all farewell, to meet in heaven. 
[ Dies. 
Oxf. Away, away, to meet the queen’s great power! 
[Exeunt, bearing off Warwicx’s Body, 


_ SCENE II.—Another Part of the Field. 
Flourish. 


8) 


» 


lords, and save 


Enter King Epwarp in triumph ; with 


CLarENcE, Guoster, and the rest. 
K. Edw. Thus far our fortune keeps an upward 
course, 

And we are grae’d with wreaths of victory. 
But in the midst of this bright shining day, 
I spy a black, suspicious, threat’ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious sun, 
Ere he attain his easeful western bed: 
I mean, my lords, those pewers, that the queen 
Hath rais’d in Gallia, have arriv’d our coast, 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 

Clar. A little gale will soon disperse that cloud, 
And blow it to the source from whence it came : 
‘Thy very beams will dry those vapours up, 

For every cloud engenders not a storm. 

Glo. The queen is valu’d thirty thousand strong, 
And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her: 

If she have time to breathe, be well assur’d, 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

K. Edw. We are advertis’d by our loving friends, 
That they do hold their course toward T ewksbury.. 
We, having now the best at Barnet field, 

Will thither straight, for willingness rids way ; 

And, as we march, our strength will be augmented 

In every county as we go along.— 

Strike up the drum! cry—Courage! and away. 
[Flourish. Exeunt, 
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THIRD PART OF 


ACT V. 


SCENE IV.—Plains near Tewkesbury. 

March. Enter Queen Marearet, Prince Epwarp, 

Somerset, Oxrorp, and Soldiers. 
Q. Mar. Great lords, wise men ne’er sit and wail 
their loss, 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallow’d in the flood, 
Yet lives our pilot still: is’t meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 
And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 
Whiles in his moan the ship splits on the rock, 
Which industry and courage might have sav’d? 
Ah! what ashame, ah! what a fault were this. 
Say, Warwick was our anchor; what of that? 
“nd Montague our top-mast ; what of him? 
Our slaughter’d friends the tackles; what of these? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor, 
And Somerset another goodly mast ? : 
The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings ? 
And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 
For once allow’d the skilful pilot’s charge ? 
We will not from the helm to.sit and weep, 
But keep our course, though the rough wind say no, 
From shelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 
As good to chide the waves, as speak them fair. 
And what is Edward but a ruthless sea? 
‘What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit? 
And Richard but a ragged fatal rock ? 
All these the enemies to our poor bark. 
Say, you can swim; alas! ’tis but a while: 
Tread on the sand; why, there you quickly sink : 
Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you off, 
Or else you famish; that’s a threefold death. 
This speak I, lords, to let you understand, 
If case some one of you would fly from us, 
That there ’s no hop’d-for mercy with the brothers, 
More than with ruthless waves, with sands, and recks. 
Why, courage, then! what cannot be avoided, 
’T were childish weakness to lament, or fear. 

Prince. Methinks, a woman of this valiant spirit 
Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 
Infuse his breast with magnanimity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
I speak not this, as doubting any here ; 
For, did I but suspect a fearful man, 

He should have leave to go away betimes, 
Lest in our need he might infect another, 
And make him of like spirit to himself. 

If any such be here, as God forbid ! 

Let him depart before we need his help. 

Oxf. Women and children of so high a courage, 
And warriors faint ! why, ’t were perpetual shame.— 
O, brave young prince! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee: long may’st thou live, 

To bear his image, and renew his glories! 

Som. And he, that will not fight for such a hope, 

Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 
If he arise, be mock’d and wonder’d at. 
Q. Mar. Thanks, gentle Somerset :—sweet Oxford, 


thanks. = A 
Prince. And take his thanks, that yet hath nothing 
else. 


Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight: therefore, be resolute. 


1 Not in f.e. 


Oxf. I thought no less: it is his policy 
To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 
Som. But he’s deceiv’d: we are in readiness. 
Q. Mar. This cheers my heart to see your forwardness 
Oxf. Here pitch our battle : hence we will not budge 
Flourish and March. Enter King Epwarp, CLARENCE, 
GuostER, and Forces. 
K. Edw. Brave followers, yonder stands the thorny 
wood, 
Which, by the heavens’ assistance and your strength, 
Must by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, 
For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out. 
Give signal to the fight, and to it, lords. 
@ Mar. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I 
should say, 
My tears gainsay; for every word J speak, 
Ye see, I drink the water of my éye. 
Therefore, no more but this :—Henry, your sovereign, 
Is prisoner to the foe; his state usurp’d, 
His realm a slaughterhouse, his subjects slain, 
His statutes cancell’d, and his treasure spent ; 
And yonder is the wolf that makes this spoil. 
You fight in justice: then, in God’s name, lords, 
Be valiant, and give signal to the fight. 
[Exeunt both Armes. 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Same. 


Alarums: Excursions: and afterwards a ‘Retreat. 
Then enter King Epwarp, CLARENCE, GLOSTER, 
and Forces; with Queen Maraaret, Oxrorp, and 
Somerset, Prisoners. 


K. Edw. Now, here a period of tumultuous broils. 

Away with Oxford to: Hammes’ castle straight : 

For Somerset, off with his guilty head. 

Go, bear them hence: I will not hear them speak. 
Oxf. For my part, 171] not trouble thee with words. 
Som. Nor I; but stoop with patience to my fortune. 

[Exeunt Oxrorp and Somerset, guarded. 
Q. Mar. So part we sadly in this troublous world, 

To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 

K. Edw. Is proclamation made, that who finds 
Edward 

Shall have a high reward, and he his life ? 

Glo. It is: and, lo! where youthful Edward comes. 
Enter Soldiers, with Prince Epwarp. 

K. Edw. Bring forth the gallant: let us hear him 

speak. [K, Epwarp sits." 

What ! can so young ,a thorn begin to prick ? 

Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make, 

For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, 

And all the trouble thou hast turn’d me to? 

Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitious York. 

Suppose that | am now my father’s mouth : 

Resign thy chair, and where I stand kneel thou, 

Whilst I propose the self-same words to thee, 

Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to. 

Q: Mar. Ah, that thy father had been so resolv’d! 
Glo. That you might still have worn the petticoat, 

And ne’er have stol’n the breech from Lancaster. 
Prince. Let AXsop fable in a winter’s night ; 

His currish riddles sort not with this place. 

Glo. By heaven, brat, 1711 plague you for that word, 

Q. Mar. Ay, thou wast born to be a plague to men. 

Glo. For God’s sake, take away this captive scold, 

Prince. Nay, take away this scolding crook-back, 
rather. 

K. Edw. Peace! wilful boy, or I will charm your 
tongue. 


SCENE VI. 
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Clar. Untutor’d lad, thou art too malapert. 

Prince. | know my duty: you are all undutiful. 
Lascivious Edward,—and thou perjur’d George, 

And thou mis-shapen Dick,—I tell ye all, 

I am your better, traitors as ye are; 

And thou usurp’st my father’s right and mine. 

K. Edw. Take that, the likeness of this railer here. 

[Stabs him. 

Glo. Sprawl’st thou? take that, to end thy agony. 

[Gxo. stabs him. 
Clar. And there ’s for twitting me with perjury. 
[Cxiar. stabs him. 

Q. Mar. O, kill me too ! 

Glo. Marry, and shall. [Offers to kill her. 

K. Edw. Hold, Richard, hold! for we have done 

too much. 

Glo. Why should she live, to fill the world with words ? 

K. Edw. What! doth she swoon? use means for 

her recovery. 

Glo. Clarence, excuse me to the king, my brother. 
I’ll hence to London on a serious matter : 

Ere ye come there, be sure to hear some news. 

Clar. What? what? 

Glo. The Tower ! the Tower ! [ Exit. 

Q. Mar. O, Ned! sweet Ned! speak to thy mother, 

boy: 

Canst thou not speak ?—O traitors! murderers !— 

They, that stabb’d Cesar shed no blood at all, 

Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 

If this foul deed were by to sequel’ it: 

He was a man: this, in respect, a child ; 

And men ne’er spend their fury on a child. 

What ’s worse than murderer, that I may name it? 

No, no; my heart will burst, an if I speak ; 

And I will speak, that so my heart may burst.— 

Butchers and villains! bloody cannibals ! 

How sweet a plant have you untimely cropp’d ! 

You have no children, butchers ! if you had, 

The thought of them would have stirr’d up remorse : 

But. if you ever chance to have a child, 

Look in his youth to have him so cut off, 

As, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet young prince! 
K. Edw. Away with her! go, bear her hence perforce. 
Q. Mar. Nay, never bear me hence, despatch me here ; 

Here sheath thy sword, I ’ll pardon thee my death. 

What! wilt thou not ?—then, Clarence, do it thou. 
Clar. By heaven, I will not do thee so much ease. 
Q. Mar. Good Clarence, do; sweet Clarence, do thou 

do it. 

Clar. Didst thou not hear me swear I would notdo it? 

Q. Mar. Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself: 

’T was sin before, but now ’t is charity. 

What! wilt thou not? where is that devil’s butcher, 

Hard-favour’d Richard? Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here: murder is thy alms-deed ; 

Petitioners for blood thou ne’er put’st back. 

K. Edw. Away,I say! I charge ye, bear her hence. 

Q. Mar. So come to you, and yours, as to this prince ! 

[ Exit. | 

K. Edw. Where’s Richard gone ? 

Clar. To London, all in post; and, as I guess, 

To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 

K. Edw. He’s sudden, if a thing comés in his head. 
Now march we hence: discharge the common sort 
With pay and thanks, and let’s away to London, 

And see our gentle queen how well she fares: 


By this, I hope, she hath a son for me. [ Exeunt. 


t 


1 equal: in f. e. 


2The scene in the folio, is “on the walls of the Tower’; that of the text from the ‘‘ True Tragedy.” 


SCENE VI.—London. A Room in the Tower. 
King Henry is discovered reading. Enter GLosTER 
and the Lieutenant. 

Glo. Good day, my lord. What, at your book so hard ? 
K. Hen. Ay, my good lord: my lord, I should say 
rather : 
’T is sin to flatter ; good was litile better: 
Good Gloster, and good devil, were alike, 
And both preposterous ; therefore, not good lord. 
Glo. Sirrah, leave us to ourselves: we must confer. 
[Exit Lieutenant. 
K. Hen. So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf. 
So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife-— 
What scene of death hath Roscius now to act? 
Glo. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind: 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
K. Hen. The bird, that hath been limed in a bush, 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush ; 
And I, the hapless male to one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lim’d, was caught, and kill’d. 
Glo. Why, what a peevish* fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his son the office of a fowl ? 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown’d. 
K. Hen. 1, Dedalus ; my poor boy, Icarus ; 
Thy father, Minos, that denied our course ; 
The sun, that sear’d the wings of my sweet boy, 
Thy brother Edward ; and thyself, the sea, 
Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life. 
Ah! kill me with thy weapon, not with words. 
My breast can better brook thy dagger’s point, 
Than can my ears that tragic history. 
But wherefore dost thou come? is’t for my life ? 
Glo. Think’st thou I am an executioner ? 
K. Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art: 
If murdering innocents be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executioner. 
Glo. Thy son I kill’d for his presumption. 
K. Hen. Hadst thou been kill’d, when first thou 
didst presume, 
Thou hadst not liv’d to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophesy,—that many a thousand, 
Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear ; 
And many an old man’s sigh, and many a widow’s, 
And many an orphan’s water-standing eye,— 
Men for their sons’, wives for their husbands’, 
Orphans. for their parents’ timeless death, 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 
The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign: 
The night-crow cried, a boding luckless tune ;° 
Dogs howl’d, and hideous tempest shook down trees : 
The raven rook’d® her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 
And.yet brought forth less than a mother’s hope ; 
To wit,—an indigest deformed lump, 
Not like the fruit. of such a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head, when thou wast born, 
To signify, thou cam’st to bite the world: 
And, if the rest be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam’st 
Glo. I’) hear no more.—Die, prophet, in thy speech: 
[Stabs him. 


For this, amongst the rest, was I ordain’d. 
K. Hen. Ay, and for much more slaughter after this, 
O! God forgive my sins, and pardon thee. [ Dies. 


3 In f. 0 
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KING HENRY VI. ACT V. 


Glo. What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground ? I thought it would have mounted. 
See, how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death ! 
O, may such purple tears be always shed = * 

From those that wish the downfall of our house !— 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell; and say I sent thee thither, 
[Stabs him again. 
I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 
Indeed, ’tis true, that Henry told me of; 
For I anes often heard my mother say, 
I came into the world with my legs forward. 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 
And seek their ruin that usurp’d our right ? 
The midwife wonder’d ; and the women ened, 
“O, Jesus bless us! he is born with teeth: 
And so I was; which plainly signified 
That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog 
Then, since the heavens have shap’d my body 8 ‘80, 
Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 
I have no brother, I am like no. brother ; 
And this word love, which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me: I am myself alone. 
Clarence, beware: thou keep’st me from the light ; 
But I will sort a pitchy day for thee 
For I will buz abroad such prop] recies, 
That Edward shall be fearful of his life ; 
And then, to purge his fear, I’ll be thy death. 
King Henry, and the prince his son, are gone: 
Clarence, thy turn is next, and then the rest 5 
Cou nting myself but bad, till I be best.— 
Tl throw thy body in another room, 
And triumph, Henry in thy day of doom. 
[Exit with the Body. 


SCENE VII.—The Same. A Room in the Palace. 


King Epwarp is discovered sitting on his Throne! 
Queen ExvizaBetu ; a Nurse with the Infant Prince, 
CLARENCE, | Hastines, and others. 

K. Edw. Once more we sit in England’s royal 
throne. 

Re-purchas’d with the blood of enemies. 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down, in tops of all their pride ? 

Three dukes of Somerset, threefold renown’d 

For hardy and redoubted? champions : 


TweCliffords, as the father and the son; 
And two Northumt berlands ; two braver ‘men 
Ne’er spurr’d their coursers at the trumpet’s sound: 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Mon- 
tague, 
That in their chains fetter’d the 1} kingly lon, 
And made the forest tremble when they roar’d. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat, 
And made our footstool of security. — 
“nter GLOSTER behind. 
Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy.— 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and myself, 
Have in our armours wateh’d the winter’s night ; 
Went all a-foot in summer’s scalding heat, 
That thou mightst repossess the crown in peace ; 
And of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 
Glo. I’ll blast his harvest, if your head were laid ; 
| Aside. 
For yet I am not look’d on in the world. 
This shoulder was ordain’d so thick, to heave ; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my back.— 
Work thou the way, and that shall exceute. 
K. Edw. Clarence, and Gloster, love my lovely queen ; 
And kiss your princely nephew, brothers both. 
Clar. The duty that I owe unto your majesty. 
I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. _[ Kissing it. 
K. Edw. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, 
thanks. 
Glo. And, that I love the tree from whence thou 
sprang’ st, [ Kissing the infant.’ 
Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit.— 
| Aside.] To say the truth, so Judas kiss’d his master, 
And eried—all hail! when as he meant—all harm. 
K. Edw, Now am I seated as my soul delights, 
Having my country’s peace, and brothers’ loves. 
Clar. What will your grace have done with Margaret? 
Reignier, her father, to the king of France 
Hath pawn’d the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
And hither have they sent it for her ransom. 
K. Edw. Away with her, and waft her hénce to 
France. 
And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows, 
Such as befit the pleasure of the coe ? 
Sound, drums and trumpets ! 
For here, I hope, begins our their joy. 


[Exeunt, 


1 The rest of this stage direction is thus given in f. 6. : “Queen ELIZABETH with the infant Prince, CLARENCE, GLOSTER, Hastines,” &. 
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SCENE, 


AC 


SCENE JI.—London. A Street. 
Enter GLostEr. 


Glo. Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun’ of York ; 

And all the clouds that lower’d upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now“are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 
Our stern alarums chang’d to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag’d war hath smooth’d his wrinkled front ; 
And now, instead of mounting barbed? steeds, 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 

le capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.’ 

But I, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtail’d thus of * fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them; 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 


1 The cognizance of Edward IV., consisted of three suns. 
quarto. 


2 Caparisoned. 


England. 


I, 


| Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to see’ my shadow in the sun, 
And deseant on mine own deformity : 
And theréfore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 
To set my brother Clarence, and the king, 
In deadly hate the one against the other : 
And, if king Edward be as true and just, 
As Tam subtle, false, and treacherous, 
This day should Clarence closely be mew’d up, 
About a prophecy, which says—that G 
Of Edward’s heirs the murderer shall be. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul: here Clarence comes, 
Enter Cuarence, guarded, and BRAKENBURY. 
Brother, good day. What means this armed guard, 
That waits upon your grace ? 
Clar. His majesty, 
Tendering my person’s safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 
Glo. Upon what cause ? 
Clar. Because my name is George 
Glo. Alack ! my lord, that fault is none of yours; 
He should, for that, commit your godfathers. 


fk 
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| And the queen’s 


KING RICHARD HI. 


AGT:*I. 


O! belike, his majesty hath some intent, 
That you should be new christen’d in the Tower. 
But what ’s the matter, Clarence ? may I know ? 

Clar. Yea, Richard, when I know ; but I protest, 
As yet I do not: but, as I can learn, 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 
And says, a wizard told him, that by G 

His issue disinherited should be ; 

And, for my name of George begins with G, 
It follows in his thought that I am he. 

These, as I learn, and such like toys as these, 
Have mov’d his highness to commit me now. 

Glo. Why, this it is, when men are rul’d by ° women. 
’T is not the king that sends you to the Tower 
My lady Grey, his wife, Clarenee, ’ tis she, 

That tempts him to this harsh! extremity. 

Was it not she, and that good man of worship, 
Antony Woodeville, her same? brother there, 
That made him send lord Hastings to the Tower, 
From whence this present day he is deliver’d ? 
We are not safe, Clarence ; we are not safe. 

Clar. By heaven, I think, there is no man secure, 
But the queen’s kindred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and mistress Shore. 
Heard you not, what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery ?? 

Glo. Humbly complaining to her deity 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 

I’ll tell you what ; I think, it is our way, 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men, and wear her livery: 

The jealous o’er-worn widow, and herself, 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty gossips in our monarehy. 

Brak. 1 beseech your graces both to pardon me : 
His majesty hath straitly given in charge, 
That no man shall have private conference, 
, with your brother. 

Glo. Even so ; an please your worship, Brake 
You may partake of any thing we say. 

We speak no treason, man: we say, the king 
Is wise and virtuous; and his noble queen 
Well struck in years ; fair, and not jealous :-— 
We say that Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue : 
s kindred are made gentlefolks. 
How say you, sir? can you deny all this ? 
Brak. With this, my lord, myself have nought to do. 
Glo. Nought to do with mistress Shore? I tell thee, 
fellow, 
He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were best to do it secretly, alone. 

Brak. What one, my lord? 

Glo. Her husband, knave. Wouldst thou betray me ? 

Brak. 1 do beseech your grace to pardon me; and 

withal, 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 

Clar. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will 

obey. 

Glo. We are the queen’s abjects, and must obey.— 
Brother, farewell: I will unto the king ; 

And whatsoe’er you will employ me in, 

Were it to call king Edward’s widow sister, 

I will perform it to enfranchise you. 

Mean time, this deep disgrace in brotherhood 

Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 
Clar. I know, it pleaseth neither of us well. 


nbury, 
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| Glo. Well) your imprisonment shall not be long ; 
iI will deliver you, or else lie for you.* 
Mean time, have patience. [Embracing him." 
Clar. I must perforce : farewell. 
[Exeunt Crarence, Braxensury, and Guard. 
Glo. Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne’er 1 return, 
Simple, plain Clarence.—I do love thee so, 
That [ will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes here ? the new-deliver’d Hastings ? 
Enter Hastines. 
Hast. Good time of day unto my gracious lord. 
Glo. As much unto my good lord chamberlain. 
Well are you welcome to this open air. 
How hath your lordship brook’d imprisonment ? 
Hast. With patience, noble lord, as prisoners must ; 
But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks, 
That were the cause of my nnprisonment. 
Glo. No doubt, no doubt ; and so shall Clarence too, 
For they that were your euemies are his, 
And have prevail’d as much on him as you. 
Hast, More pity, that the eagles should be mew’d, 
While kites and buzzards prey® at liberty. 
Glo. What news abroad ? 
Hast. No news so bad abroad, as this at home :— 
The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy, 
And his physicians fear him mightily. 
Glo. Now, by Saint Paul’, that news is bad indeed. 
O! he hath kept an evil’diet long, 
And over-much consum’d his royal person : 
’T is very grievous to be thought upon. 
Where is he ? in his bed ?® 
Hast. He is. 
Glo. Go you before, and I will follow you. 
’ [ Exit Hastines. 
He cannot live, I hope ; and must not die, 
Till George be pack’d with posthaste? up to heaven. 
I’l1 in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well steel’d with weighty arguments ; 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
| Clarence hath not another day to live: 
Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to bustle in, 
For then I’l] marry Warwick’s s youngest daughter. 
What though I kill’d her husband, and her father ? 
The readiest way to make the wench amends, 
Ts to become her husband, and her father : 
The which will I; not all so much for love, 
As for another secret close intent, 
| By marrying her which I must reach unto. 
| But yet I run before my horse to market : 
Clarence still breathes ; Edward still lives and reigns ; 
When they are gone, then must I count my gains. 


[ Exit. 


SCENE II.—The Same. Another Street. 
Enter the Corpse of King Henry the Sixth, borne in an 
open Coffin, Gentlemen, bearing Halberds, to guard it ; 
and Lady ANNE as mourner. 
Anne. Set down, set down your honourable load,’° 
If honour may be shrouded in a hearse, 
Whilst I a while obsequiously lament 
Th’ untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. — 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 
| Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood, 
Be it lawful that I invoeate thy ghost, 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
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Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter’d son, 
Stabb’d by the self- ee hand that made thesd wounds ! 
Lo, in these windows, that let forth thy life, 
I pour the helpless balm of my poor eyes :— 
O, cursed be the hand that made these’ holes - ! 
Cursed the heart, that had the heart to do it! 
Cursed the blood, that let this blood from hence !? 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 
Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, 
Or any creeping venom’d thing that lives ! 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 
May fright the hopeful mother at the view; 
And that be heir to his unhappiness !? 
If ever he have wife, let her be made 
More* miserable by the death of him, 
Than I ain made by my young lord, and thee !— 
Come, now toward Chertsey with your holy load, 
Taken from Paul’s to be interred there ; 
And still, as you are weary of this weight, 
Rest you, whiles I lament king Henry’s corse. 
[The Bearers take wp the Corpse and advance. 
Enter GuostER. 
Glo. Stay you, that bear the corse, and set it down. 
Anne. What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To stop devoted charitable deeds ? 
Glo. Villains, set down the corse ; 
I’ll make a corse of him that disobeys. 
1 ‘Gent. My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass. | 
Glo. Unmanner’d dog! stand thou when I command: 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breast, 
Or, by Saint Paul, Ill strike thee to my foot, 
And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 
[The Bearers set down the Coffin. 
Anne. What! do you tremble! are you all afraid ? 
Alas! I blame you not; for you are mortal, 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil.— 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell ! 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, 
His soul thou canst not have: therefore, be gone. 
Glo. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so curst. 
Anne. Foul devil, for God’s sake, hence, and trouble 
« us not; 
For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 
Fill’d it with cursing eries, and deep exclaims: 
If thou delight to view ihy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries.— 
O, gentlemen ! see, see! dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’ ‘a mouths, and bleed afresh !— 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity, 
For ’tis thy presence that exhales this bl lood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells: 
Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 
Provokes this deluge most unnatural.— 
O God, which this “blood mad’st, revenge his death ! 
O earth, which this blood drink’st, revenge his death ! 
Either, heay en, with lightning strike the murderer dead, 
Or, 6 earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick, 
As thou dost swallow up this good king’s blood, 
Which his hell-govern’d arm hath butchered ! 
Glo. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses. 
Anne. Villain, thou know’st nor law of God nor man: 
No beast so fierce, but knows some touch of pity. 
Glo. But I kno w none, and therefore am no paast, 


or, by Saint Paul, | 


Anne. O wonderful! when devils tell the truth! | 
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Gio. More wonderful, when angels are so angry. — 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of these supposed evils to give me leave 
By circumstance but to acquit myself. 
Anne. Vouchsafe, diffus’d infection of a man, ” 
For these known evils but to give me leave 
By circumstance to curse thy cursed self. 
Glo. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 
Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canst 
make 
No excuse current, but to hang thyself. 
Glo. By such despair I should aceuse myself. 
Anne. And, by despairing, shift thou stand excus’d 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyself, 
That didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 
Glo. Say, that I slew them not ? 
Anne. Then say they were not slain.® 
But dead they are, and, devilish slave, by thee. 
Glo. I did not kill your husband. 
Anne. Why, then he is alive. 
Glo. Nay, he is dead ; and slain by Edward’s hand. 
Anne. In thy foul throat thou liest: queen Margaret 
saw 
Thy murderous’ falchion smoking in his blood ; 
The which thou once didst bend against her breast, 
But that thy brothers beat aside the point. 
Glo. I was provoked by her sland’rous tongue, 
That laid their guilt upon my guiltless shoulders. 
Anne. Thou wast provoked by thy bloody mind, 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries. 
| Didst thou not kill this king ? 
Glo. I grant ye. 
Anne. Dost grant me, hedge-hog? then, God grant 
me too, 
Thou may’st be damned for that wicked deed ! 
O! he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. 
Glo. The fitter® for the King of heaven that hath him. 
Anne. He is in heaven, where thou shalt never come. 
Glo. Let him thank me, that holp to send him thither ; 
For he was fitter for that place than earth. 
Anne. And thou unfit for any place but hell. 
Glo. Yes, one place else, if you will hear me name ° 
Anne. Some dungeon. 
Glo. Your bed-chamber. 
Anne. Ill rest betide the chamber where thou lest. 
Glo. So will it, madam, till I he with you. 
Anne. I hope so. 
Glo. 1 know so.—But, gentle lady Anne,— 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall something® into a slower method, 
Is not the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry, and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 
Anne. Thou wast the cause, and most accurs’d effect. 
Glo. Your beauty was the cause of that effect ; 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep, 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
So I might live'® one hour in your sw ect bosom. 
Anne. If | thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
Glo. These eyes could not’! endure that'? beauty’s 
wreck ; 
You should not blemish it, if I stood by: 
As all the world is cheered by the sun, 
So I by that; it is my day, my life. 
Anne. Black night o ’ershade thy day, and death thy 
life ! 
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Glo. Curse not thyself, fair creature ; thou art both. 
Anne. 1 would I were, to be reveng’d on thee. 
Glo. It is a quarrel most unnatural, 
To be revenge’d on him that loveth thee. 
Anne. It is a quarrel just and reasonable, 
To be reveng’d on him that kill’d? my husband. 
Glo. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy husband, 
Did it to help thee to a better husband. 
Anne. His better doth not breathe upon the earth. 
Glo. He lives that loves you better than he could. 
Anne. Name him. 
Glo. Plantagenet. 
Anne. Why, that was he. 
Glo. The self-sam& name, but one of better nature. 
Anne. Where is he ? 
Glo. Here: 
dost thou spit at me ? 
Anne. ’Would it were mortal poison, for thy sake ! 
Glo. Never came poison from so sw eet a place. 
Anne. Never hung poison on a fouler toad. 
Out of my sight! thou dost infect mine eyes. 
Glo. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 
Anne. pee? ere basilis! cs, to strike thee dead ! 
Glo. I would they were, that I might die at once, 
For now they kill me w ith a living death. 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears, 
Sham/’d their aspects with store of childish Ag 
Tha eyes, which never shed remorseful tear ; 
No, when my father York, and Edward wept 
To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 
When black-fae’d Clifford shook his sword at him; 
Nor when thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the sad story of my father’s death, 
And twenty times made pause to sob and \ weep, 
That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedash’d with rain; in that sad time 
My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear : 
And what these sorrows could not thence exhale, 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with we eeping 
I never sued to friend, nor enemy ; 
My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing® word; 
But now thy beauty is propos’d my fee 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 
[She looks scornfully at him. 
Teach not thy lip such seorn; for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here I lend thee this sharp- pointed sword ; 
Which if thou please to hide in this true breast,* 
And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 
I lay it naked to the deadly stroke, 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 
[He lays his Breast open: she offers at it with his| 
Sword. 
Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill king Henry® :— 
But ’t was thy beauty that provoked me. 
Nay, now despatch ; ’t was I that stabbed® young Ed- | 
ward ;— 
But ’t was thy heavenly face that set me on. 
‘ _ [She lets fall the Sword. | 
Take up the sword again, or take up me. 
Anne. Arise, dissembler: though [ wish thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 
Glo. Then bid me kill myself, and I will do it. 
[Taking up the Sword.’ 


[She spits at him.] Why 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Anne. I have already. 
Glo. 


1slew; in quartos. 2 This and the eleven preceding lines, are 
§°t was I that kill’d your husband: in-quartos. © kill’d: in quartos. 
peditious. 12 'The quartos insert: “‘ Glos. Take up the corse, sirs.’ 
16 debase ; in quartos. 


That was in thy rag 


BOS it again, and even with the word, 


This hand, which for'thy love did kill thy love, 


Shall for thy love kill a far truer love 
To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 
Anne. I would I knew thy heart. 


Glo. ’T is figur’d in my tongue. 
Anne. I fear me, both are false. 
Glo. Then, never man was true. 


Anne, sh well, put up your sword. 

Glo. Say, t hen, my peace is made, 

Anne. That shalt thou know hereafter. 

Glo. But shall I live in hope? [Sheathing his Sword. 

Anne. All men, I hope, live s6, 

Glo. Vouchsafe t# wear this ring. 

Anne. To takg@#is not to give [She puts on the Ring. 

Glo. Look, hév my ring encompasseth thy finger, 
Even so thy breast ene loseth my poor heart; 

Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 
And if thy poor devoted suppliant® may” 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Thou dost confirm his happiness for ever. 

Anne. What is it? 

Glo. That it may please you leave these sad designs 
To him that hath most’® cause to be a mourner, 

And presently repair to Crosby-place. 
Where (after I have solemnly interr’d, 

At Chertsey monastery, this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears) 
I will with all expedient™ duty see you: 
For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 
Grant me this boon. 

Anne. With all my heart; and much it joys me too, 
To see you are Beton so penitent. ae 
Tressel, and Berkley, go along with me. 

Glo. Bid me farewell, 

Anne. ’T is more than you deserve ; 
But since you teach me how to flatter you, 

Imagine I have said farewell already. 
| Exeunt Lady ANNE, TRESSEL, and BERKLEY. 
Gent.’? Towards Chertsey, noble lord ? 
Glo. No, to White- Friars; there attend my coming 
[Exeunt the rest, with the Corse. 
Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
[’ll have her, but I will not keep her long. 
What! I that kill’d her husband, and his father, 
To take her in her heart’s extremest hate ; 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The pees witness of my?® hatred by, 
Having God, her conscience, and these bars against me, 
And [ no friends'* to back my suit id ie 
But the plain devil, and dissembling looks 
And yet to win her,—all the world to othitig 
Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since, 
Siabb’d in my angry mood at Tewksbury ? 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, — 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal,— 
The spacious world cannot again afford : 
And will she yet abase*® her eyes on me, 


Ha! 


1 
na 


| That cropp’d the golden prime of this sweet prince, 
| And made her widow to a woful bed ? 


On me, whose all not equals Edward’s moiety ? 
On me, that halt, and am mis-shapen thus? 
| My dukedom to a begga urly biegttie: 


“55 


|I do mistake my person all this while: 


not inthe quartos. 3soothing: in quartos. 4 bosom: in quartos. 
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Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, | That fill his ears with such dissentious rumours. 
My self to be a marvellous proper man. Because ] cannot flatter, and speak fair, 
I'll be at charges for a looking-glass ; Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
And entertain a score or two of “tailors, Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 
To study fashions to adorn my body: I must be‘held a rancorous cnemy. | 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 
IT will maintain it with some litile cost. But thus his simple truth must be abus’d 
But, first, I ll turn yon’ fellow in his grave, With silken, sly, insinuating Jacks ? 
And then return lamenting to my love. Grey. 7. whom in all this presence speaks your 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, grace ? | 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. [Exit.| Glo. To thee, that hast nor honesty, nor grace. 
' When have I injur’d thee ? when done thee wrong ?— | 
SCENE III.—The Same. <A Room in the Palace. Or thee ?—or thee ?—or any of your faction ? 
Enter Queen Exizasetu, Lord Rivers, and Lord Grey. | 4 plague upon you all! His royal grace, i 
Riv. Have patience, madam: there’s no doubt, his |(Whom God preserve better than you would wish !) 
majesty Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing-while, 
Will soon recover his aecustom’d health. But you must trouble him with lewd® complaints. 
Grey. In that you brook it ill, it makes him worse: Q. Elez. Brother of Gloster, you mistake the matter. 
Therefore, for God’s sake, entertain good comfort, The king, on his own royal disposition, 
And cheer his grace with quick and merry words.' And not. provok’d by any suitor else, 
Q. Eliz. If he were dead, what would betide on me ?} Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 
Grey. No other harm, but loss of such a lord. That in your outward, action shows itself, 


Q. Eliz. The loss of eh, a lord ineludes all harms. | Against my children, brothers, and my self, -| 
Grey. The heavens have bless’ 'd you w ith a goodly son, | Makes him to send ; ‘that thereby he may gather 


To be your comforter when he is gone. The ground’ of your ill-will, and so remove it. 
Q. Eliz. Ah! he is young; and his minority Glo. I cannot tell ;—the world i is grown so bad, 
Is put unto the trust of Richard Gloster, That wrens make® prey where eagles dare not perch : 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. Since enery Jack became a gentleman, 
Riv. Is it concluded, he shall be protector ? There ’s many a gentle person made a, Jack, 
Q. Eliz. It is determin’d, not concluded yet; | QQ. Elz. Come, come, we know your meaning, bro- 
But so it must be, if the king miscarry. ther Gloster : 
Enter BuckIncHaM and STANLEy?. You envy ray advancement, and my friends. 
Grey. Here come the lords of Buckingham and/|God grant, we never may have isibedson you! 
Stanley. Glo. eee God grants that [ have need of you: 
Buck. Good time of day unto your royal grace. |Our brother is! ‘imprison ’d by vour means; 


Stan. God make your majesty joyful as you have been ! | Myself disgrae ’d, and the nobility 
Q. Eliz. The countess Richmond, good my lord of | Held in contempt; while many great’ promotions 


Stanley, Are daily given, to ennoble those | 

To your good prayer will scarcely say amen. That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

Yet, Stanley, notwithstanding she’s your wife, | Q. Eliz. By him that rais’d me ‘to this careful height | 

And loves not me, be you, good lord, assur’d, From that contented hap which I enjoy’d, 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. I never did incense his majesty | 
Stan. I do beseech you, either not believe Against the duke of Clarence; but have been 

The envious slanders of her false accusers ; An earnest advocate to plead for him. 

Or, if she be aceus’d on true report, My lord, you do me shameful injury, 

Bear with her weakness, which, I think, proceeds Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects. 

From wayward sickness, and no grounded malice. Glo. You may deny, that you were not the mean’? | 
Q. Eliz. Saw you the king to-day, my lord of Stanley ?|Of my lord Hastings’ late imprisonment. y 
Stan. But now, the duke of Buckingham, and I, Riv. She may, my lord ; for— 

Are come from visiting his majesty. Glo. She may, lord Rivers,—w hy, who knows not so? 
Q. Eliz. What* likelihood of his amendment, lords? |She may do more siry than denying that: 

Buck. Madam, good hope: his grace speaks cheer-|She may help you to many fair preferments, 
fully. And then deny her aiding hand therein, 
Q. Eliz. God grant him health! Did you confer with | And lay those honours on your high desert. | 
him ? What may she not? Shemay,—ay, marry, may she,— | 
Buck. Ay, madam: he desires to make atonement Riv. What, marry, may she ? 

Between the duke of Gloster and your brothers, Glo. What, marry, may she? marry with aking, | 

And between them and my lord® chamberlain ; A bachelor, and a handsome stripling too. | 

And sent to warn them to his royal presence. [be:|I wis, your grandam had a worser match. 
Q. Eliz. Would all were well!—Butthat willnever; Q. Eliz. My lord of Gloster, I have too long borne | 

I fear, our happiness is at the height.* Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter scoffs ; 

Enter GuostEr, stamping angrily,’ with Hastines, and | By heaven, I will acquaint his majesty, | 

Dorset. Of those gross taunts that oft I have endur’d. 
Glo. They do me wrong, and I will not endure it.— |I had rather be a country serving-maid, 

Who are they, that complain unto the king, Than a great queen, with this: condition, 

That I, forsooth, am stern, and love them not? | To be thus taunted, scorn’d, and baited ati” 

By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly, | Small j joy have [1 in being England’s queen. 
leyes: in folio. _? Dery: in old copies. *% With: in quartos, 4 highest: in quartos. 5% The words “stamping angrily”: notin 
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Enter Queen Marearet, behind. 
Q. Mar. And lessen’d be that small, God, I beseech 
him ! [ Aside. 

Thy honour, state, and seat, is due to me. 

Glo. What! threat you me with telling of the king? 
Tell him, and spare not : look, what I have said,? 
I will avouch in presence of the king : 
I dare adventure to be sent to the Tower.’ 
'T ig time to speak; my pains are quite forgot. 


Q. Mar. Out, devil! I do remember them too} 


well: [ Aside.* 
Thou kill’dst® my husband Henry in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor son, at Tewksbury. 


Glo. Ere you were queen, ay, or your husband king, | 


I was a, pack-horse in his great affairs ; 
A weeder-out of his proud adversaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends : 
To royalize his blood, I spent mine own. 
Q. Mar. Ay, and much better blood than his, or 
thine. [2 Aside.§ 
Glo. Inall which time, you, and your husband Grey, 
Were factious for the house of Lancaster ;— 
And, Rivers, so were you.—Was not your husband 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Alban’s slain ? 


_ Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 


What you have been ere this’, and what you are; 
Withal, what I have been, and what I am. 
@. Mar. A murd’rous villain, and so still thou} 
art. [ Aside.* | 
Glo. Poor Clarence did forsake his father Warwick, 
Ay, and forswore himself,—which Jesu pardon !— 
Q. Mar. Which God revenge ! [ Aside.® 
Glo. To fight on Edward’s party, for the crown ; 
And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mew’d up. 
I would to God, my heart were flint like Edward’s, 
Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, ike mine: 
I am too childish-foolish for this world. 
Q. Mar. Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave this 
world, [ Aside.*° 
Thou cacodemon! there thy kingdom is. 
Riv. My lord of Gloster, in those busy days, 
Which here you urge to prove us enemies, 
We follow’d then our lord, our sovereign’’ king ; 
So should we you, if you should be our king. 
Glo. If I should be ?—I had rather be a pedlar. 
Far be it from my heart the thought thereof ! 
Q. Eliz. As little joy, my lord, as you suppose 
You shotild enjoy, were you this country’s king, 
As little joy you may suppose in me, 
That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 
Q. Mar. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof ;[ Aszde.’? 
For I am she, and altogether joyless. 
I can no longer hold me patient.— 
[Coming forward. They all start.’ 
Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In sharing that which you have pill’ d from me ! 
Which of you trembles not, that looks on me ? 
Tf not, that, I being queen, you bow like subjects, 
Yet that, by you depos’d, you quake like rebels ?— 
Ah! gentle villain, do not turn away. [sight ? 
Glo. Foul wrinkled witeh, what mak’st thou in my 
Q. Mar. But repetition of what thou hast marr’d ; 
That will { make, before I let thee go. 
eis Wert thou not banished, on pain of death ? 
Mar. I was; but I do find mere pain in banish- | 
ment, 
Than death ean yield me here by my abode. 


lNotinf.e. 2? This line is only in the quartos. ?This line is 


A husband, and a son, thou ow ’st to me,— 
And thou, a kingdom “all of you, allegianee : 
This sorrow that I have, by right is yours, 
And all the pleasures you usurp are mine. 

Glo. The curse my noble father laid on thee, 
When thou didst crown his warlike brows with paper, 
And with thy scorns drew’st rivers from his eyes ; 
ee then, to dry them, gav’st the duke a clout 

Steep’d in the faultless blood of pretty Rutland ;— 
His curses, then from bitterness of soul 
Denounce’ ad against thee, are all fallen upon thee, 
And God, not we, hath plagu’d thy bloody deed. 

Q. Eliz. So just is God, to right the mnocent. 

Hast. O! *t was the foulest deed to slay that babe, 
And the most merciless, that ere was heard of. 

Riv. Tyrants ther nselves wept when it was reported. 

Dors. No man but prophesied revenge for it. 

Buck. Northumberland, then present, wept to see it. 

Q. Mar. What ! were you snarling all, before [ came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn you all your hatred now on whe’ ? 
Did York’s dread eurse prevail so much with heaven, 
That Henry’s death, my lovely Edward’s death, 
Their kingdom’s loss, my woful banishment, 
Should all but answer for that peevish brat} ? 
Can curses pierce the clouds, and enter heaven ?— 
Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curses !— 
| Though not by war, by surfeit die your king, 
As ours by murder, to make him a king! 
| Edward, thy son, that now is prince of “Wales, 
For Edward. our son, that was prince of Wa les, 
Die in his youth by like untimely violence! 
Thyself a queen, for me that was a queen, 
Outlive thy glory, like my wretched self ! 
Long may’st thou live, to wail thy children’s death ;? 
And see another, as I see thee now, 
Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art stall’d in mine! 
Long die thy happy days before thy death ; 
| And. after many lengthen’d hours of srief, 
| Die neither mother, wife, nor England’s queen! 
tivers, and Dor set, you were standers by, 
And so wast thou, lord Hastings, when my son 
| Was stabb’d with bloody daggers: God, I pray him, 
| That none of you may live his natural age, 
But by some unlook’d accident eut off ! 
Glo. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither’d hag. 
Q. Mar. And leave out ‘thee ? stay, dog, for thou 
shalt hear me. 
'If heaven have any grievous plague in store, 
| Exceeding those that [ ean wish upon thee, 
'O! let them keep it, till thy sins be ripe, 
| And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world’s peace ! 
|The worm of conscience still be-gnaw thes soul ! 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou liv’st, 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends ! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 
Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that wast seal’d in thy nativity 
The stain'® of nature, and the scorn!® of hell! 
Thou slander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 
Thou loathed issue of thy father’s loins! 
Thou rag of honour ! thou detested— 
Glo. Margaret, 
Q, Mar, Richard ! 


| 
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Glo. 
Q. Mar. I call thee not. 
Glo. I cry thee mercy then; for I did think, 
That thou hadst call’d me all these bitter names. 
@. Mar. Why, so I did; but look’d for no reply, 
O! let me make the period to my eurse. 
Glo. ’T is done by me, and ends in—Margaret. 
@. Eliz. Thus have you breath’d your curse against 
yourself, 
Q. Mar. Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my 
fortune ; 
Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottle? spider, 
Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about ? 
Fool, fool! thou whet’st a knife to kill thyself. 
The day will come, that thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee curse this pois’nous bunch-back’d toad, 
Hast. False-beding woman, end thy frantic curse, 
Lest to thy harm thou move our patience. 
@. Mar. Foul shame upon you ; you have all mov’d 
mine. 
Riv. Were you well serv’d, you would be taught 
your duty. 
Q. Mar. To serve me well, you all should do me 
duty, 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my subjects. 
O! serve me well, and teach yourselves that duty. 
Dor. Dispute not with her, she is lunatic. 
Q. Mar. Peace, master marquess! you are mala- 
pert: 
Your fire-new stamp of honour is searce current. 
O, that your young nobility could judge, 
What ’t were to lose it, and be miserable ! 
They that stand high have many blasts to shake them, 
And if they fall they dash themselves to pieces. 
Glo. Good counsel, marry :—learn it, learn it, mar- 
quess. 
Dor. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 
Glo. Ay, and much more; but I was born so high: 
Our eyry buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. 
Q. Mar. And turns the sun to shade,—alas! alas !— 
Witness my son, now-in the shade of death ; 
Whose bright out-shining beams thy eloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded up. 
Your eyry buildeth in our eyry’s nest.— 
O God! that seest it, do not suffer it: 
As it was won with blood, lost be it so! 
Buck. Peace, peace! for shame, if not for charity. 
Q. Mar. Urge neither charity nor shame to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And shamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d. 
My charity is outrage, life my shame, 
And in that shame still live my sorrow’s rage ! 
Buck. Have done, have done. 
Q. Mar. O, princely Buckingham! T’ll kiss thy hand, 
In sign of league and amity with thee: 
Now, fair befal thee, and thy noble house ! 
Thy garments are not spotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compass of my curse. 
Buck. Nor no one here; for curses never pass 
The lips of those that breathe them in the air. 
Q. Mar. I will not think? but they ascend the sky, 
And there awake God’s gentle-sleeping peace. 
O Buckingham! take heed of yonder dog :: 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to? the death: 
Have not to do with him, beware of him ; 
Sin, death, and hell, have set their marks on him, 


Ha? 


1 bottled: in f. e. 
not in quarto. 


2T°ll not believe: in quartos. 
§ Styed. deed: in quartos 


3rackle thee to death : 


And all their ministers attend om him, 
Glo. What doth she say, my lord of Buckingham ? | 
Buck. Nothing that [ respect, my gracious lord. 

Q. Mar, What! dost thou scorn me for my gentle 
counsel, 

And soothe the devil that I warn thee from? 

O! but remember this another day, 

When he shali split thy very heart with sorrow; 

And say, poor Margaret was a prophetess.— 

Live each of you the subjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God’s ! [ Exit. 
Hast. My hair doth stand on end to hear her curses. 
Riv. And so doth mine. I muse*, why she’s at 

liberty. 
Glo. I cannot blame her: by God’s holy mother, 

She hath had too much wrong, and I repent 

My part thereof, that I have done to her. 

Q. Eliz. I never did her any, to my knowledge.” 
Glo. Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong. 

I was too hot to do somebody good, 

That is too cold in thinking of it now. 

Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

He is frank’d* up to fatting for his pains :— 

God pardon them that are the cause thereof ! 

Riv. A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion, 

To pray for them that have done seath to us. | 
Glo. So do I ever, being well advis’d ; [ Aside. 

For had I eurs’d now, I had curs’d myself. 

Enter Caressy. 
Cates. Madam, his majesty doth eall for you,— 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lords. 

Q. Eliz. Catesby, I come.—Lords, will you go with 
me? 
Riv. We wait upon your grace. 
[Exeunt all but Guoster. | 
Glo. I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 

The secret mischiefs that I set abroach, 

I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 

Clarence, whom I, indeed, have cast in darkness, 

{ do beweep to many simple gulls ; 

Namely, to Stanley, Hastings, Buckingham ; 

And tell them, ’t is the queen and her allies, 

That stir the king against the duke my brother. 

Now, they believe it; and withal whet me 

To be reveng’d on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey ; 

But then I sigh, and, with a piece of scripture, 

Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil: 

And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With odd old ends stol’n forth of holy writ, 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

Enter two Murderers. 

But soft! here come my executioners.— 

How now, my hardy, stout resolved mates ! 

Are you now going to dispatch this thing? ? 

1 Murd. We are, my lord; and come to have the 
warrant, 

That we may be admitted where he is. 

Glo. Well thought upon; I have it here about me. 
[Gives the Warrant. 

When you have done, repair to Crosby-place. 

But, sirs, be sudden in the execution, 

Withal obdurate: do not hear him plead ; 

For Clarence is well spoken, and, perhaps, 

May move your. hearts to pity, if you mark him. 

1 Murd. Tut, tut! my lord, we will not stand to 
prate ; 

Talkers are no good doers: be assur’d, 

We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. 
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Glo. Your eyes drop mill-stones', when fools’ eyes | With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 


fall? tears 

I like you, lads ;—about your business® straight ; 

Go, go, despatch. 
1 Murd. 


SCENE IV.—London. A Room in the Tower. * 
Enter Cuarence and. BRAKENBURY. 

Brak. Why looks your grace so heavily to-day ? | 
Clar. O! I have pass’d a miserable night, 


We will, my noble lord. 


| So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights,* 


That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 


|I would not spend another such a night, 
| Though ’t were 
| So full of dismal terror was the time. 


to buy a world of happy days, 


Brak. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you, 
tell me. 
Clar. Methought, that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy ; 
And, in my company, my brother Gloster, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 


| Upon the hatches: thence we look’d toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 


During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befall’n us. As we pac’d along 

| Upon ihe giddy footing of the hatches, 

| Methought, that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling® 
| Struck me (that thought to stay him) over- -board, 
| Into the tumbling billows of the main. 


|O Lord! methought what pain it was to drown ! 


| 
| 
| 


| Wedges of gold, great anchors, 
| Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 


| What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 


What sights of ugly® death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon ; 
heaps of pearl, 


| All seatter’d in the bottom of the sea :’ 


Some lay in dead men’s.skulls ; and in the holes 
| Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 

| (As ’t were in scorn of ey es) reflecting gems, 

| [hat woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 


And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Brak. Mad you such leisure, in the time of death, 


| z % 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep? 


Clar. Methought I had, and often did I strive 


| To yield the ghost;* but still the envious flood 


Stopt® in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find'® the empty, vast, and wandering air ; 
But smother’d it within my panting bulk, 


| Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 


Brak. Awak’d you not in"! this sore agony ? 

Clar. No, no; my dream was lengthen’d after life. 
O! then began the tempest to my soul ! 
I pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood, 


| With that sour? ferryman which poets write of, 
| Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 


The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 


| Was my great father- in-law, renowned Warwick, 


Who eried!® aloud,—‘‘ What scourge for perjury 
Gan this dark monarchy afford false Clarence »” 
And so he vanish’d. Then, came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 


| Dabbled in blood ; and he shriek’d out aloud,— 


“ Clarence is come,—false, fleeting, perjur’d Clarence,— 
| That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury ;— 


| | Seize on him, furies! take him unto torment * le? 


| 


| promise you I am afraid: in quartos. 16 bear: in quartos. 


} 


| Envi iron’d me, and howled in mine ears 


|Such hideous eries, that with the very noise, 
'I trembling wak’d, and, for a season after, 

[ Exeunt. | 
| Such terrible impression made my™ dream. 


Could not believe but that I was in hell ; 


Brak. No marvel, lord, though it affrighted you ; 
J am afraid, methinks?®, to hear you tell it. 
Clar. Ah, keeper, keeper ! I have done these things 
That now givel® evidence against my soul, 
For Edward’s sake ; and, see, how he requites me !— 
O God! if my deep pray ers cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng’d on my misdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 


|O, spare my guiltless wife and my poor children !— 


Keeper, I pr’ ’ythee, sit by me awhile ; 
My soul is heavy, and [ fain would sleep. 
[ Sttteng down.** 
Brak. 1 will, my lord: God give your grace good 
rest.— [CrarENcE sleeps. 
Sorrow breaks seasons, and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon- tide night. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And for unfelt imaginations, 


| They often feel a world of restless cares: 


So that, between their titles, and low name, 


| There ’s nothing differs but the outward fame. 


Enter the two Murderers. 
1 Murd. Ho! who’s here? 
Br ak. What wouldst thou, fellow? and how cam st 
thou hither ? , 
1 Murd. I would speak with Clarenes ; and I came 
hither on my legs. 
Brak. What! so brief ? 
2 Murd. ’T is better, sir, than to be tedious.— 
ane him see our conimission and talk no more. 
[A Paper delivered to BRAKENBURY, who reads tt. 
Brak. 1 am, in this, commanded to deliver 


|The noble duke of Clarence to your hands. 
i] will not reason what is meant hereby, 


Because I will be guiltless from the meaning : 


| There lies the duke asleep, and there the keys. 


1’ll to the king, and signify to him, 
That thus I have resign’d to you my charge. 

1 Murd. You may, sir; ’tis a point of wisdom : 
Fare you well. [Exit BRAKENBURY. 
2 Murd. What, shall we stab him as he sleeps ? 

1 Murd. No; he Il say, ’t was done cowardly, when 

he wakes, 

2 Murd. Why, he shall never wake until the great 
judgment day. 

1 Murd. Why, then he’ll say, we stabb’d him sleeping. 

2 Murd. The urging of that word, judgment, hath 
bred a kind of remorse in me. 

1 Murd. What! art thou afraid ? \ 

2 Murd. Not to kill him, having a warrant; .but to 
be damn’d for killing him, from the which no warrant 
ean defend me. 

1 Murd. I thought, thou hadst been resolute.” 

: Murd. So 1 am, to let him live. , 

1 Murd. 1’ pack to the duke of Gloster, and tell 
him so. 

2 Murd. 
comboistonate™* humour of mine will change; it was 
wont to hold me but while one tells twenty. 


1A common proverb. 2 drop:inquartos. 3 Here the scene ends, in the quartos. * ugly sights, of ghastly dreams : in quartos. stumb- 
| ling: in quartos. © What ugly sights of death : in quartos. 7 This line is not in the quartos. §® The line from “had,” not in the quartos. 


9 Kept : in quartos. 10 seek: in first quartos. 1! with: in quartos. 


17 This and the three preceding lines, are not in the quartos. 


32 grim: in quartos. 1 spake: in folio, 1 the: in quartos. 15 [ 
18 Not inf e. 


19 CLARENCE reposes himself on a chair: inf.e, 2° This and the next line, not in the quartos. 21 passionate: inf. e 


Nay, I pr’ythee, stay a little : I hope, this 
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1 Murd. How dost thou feel thyself now? 

2 Murd, ’Faith, some certain dregs of conscience are 
yet within me. 

1 Murd. Remember our reward, when the deed’s 
done. 

2 Murd. 

1 Murd. 


Zounds ! he dies: I had forgot the reward. 
Where ’s thy conscience now ? 

2 Murd. O! in the duke of Gloster’s purse. 

1 Murd. When he opens his purse to give us our 
reward, thy conscience flies out. 

2 Murd. ’T is no matter ; let it go: 
none, will entertain it. 

i Murd. What, if it come to thee again ? 

2 Murd. 1’ll not meddle with it; it is a dangerous 
thing’, it makes a man a coward: a man cannot steal, 
but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, but it checks 
him; a man cannot lie with his neighbour’s wife, but 
it detects him: ’tis a blushing shame-faced spirit, that | 
mutinies in a man’s bosom; it fills a man full of obsta- 
cles: it made me once restore a purse of gold, that by 
chance I found: it beggars any man that keeps it: it 
is turned out of all towns and cities for a dangerous 
thing ; and every man that means to live well, endea- 
vours to trust to himself, and live without it. 

1 Murd. Zounds ! it is even now at my elbow, per- 
suading me not to kill the duke. 

2 Murd. Take the devil in thy mind, and believe 
him not: he would insinuate with thee, but to make 
thee sigh. 

1 Murd. I am strong-fram’d; he cannot prevail with 
me. 

2 Murd. Spoke like a tall ‘man, that respects his | 
reputation. Come, shall we fall to work ? 

1 Murd. Take him on the costard with the hilts of 
thy sword, and then throw him into the malmsey-butt 
in the next room. 

2 Murd. O, excellent device ! and make a sopof him. 

1 Murd. Soft! he wakes. 

2 Murd. Strike. 

1 Murd. No; we’ll reason with him. 

Clar. [ Waking ] Where art thou, keeper? give me 

a cup of wine. 
i Murd. Youshall have wine enough, my lord, anon. 

Char In God’s name, what art thou } ? 

1 Murd. A man, as you are. 

Clar: But not, as I am, royal. 

1 Murd. Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

Clar. Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 

1 Murd. My voice is now the king’s, my looks mine 

own. 

Clar. How darkly, and how deadly dost thou speak. 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ?* 

Who sent you hither? Wherefore do you come ? 

Both Murd. To, to, to— 

Clar. To murder me ? 

Both Murd. Ay, Ay. 

Clar. You seareely have the hearts to tell me so, 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you? 

1 Murd. Offended us you have not, but the king. 

Clar. I shall be reconcil’d to him again. 

2 Murd. Never, my lord ; therefore, prepare to die. 

Clar. Are you drawn forth among a world of men, 
To slay the innocent ? What is my offence ? 

Where is the evidence that doth accuse me ? 
What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge ? or. who pronoune’d 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence’ death ? 


there ’s few or 


1 “it is a dangerous thing,” is not in the folio. 


the folio. § the devil: in quartos. § Have brought: in quartos. 


| 


| Before I be convict by course of law, 


| By Chris 


2 This line is not in the quartos. 
7 This line is not in the folio 


To threaten me with death is most unlawful. ° | 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption’ 
t’s dear blood shed for our gricvous sins, 
That you-depart, and lay no hands on me: 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 
1 Murd. What we will do, we do upon command 
2 Murd. And he, that hath commanded, is our king.| 
Clar. Erroneous vassals! the great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou shalt do no murder: will you, then, 
Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man’s? 
Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 
2 Murd. And that same vengeance doth he hurl on | 
thee. 
For false forsw easing, and for murder too. 
Thou didst receive the sacrament, to fight 
In quarrel of the house of Laneaster. 

1 Murd. And, like a traitor to the name of God, 
Dids! break that vow ; and, with thy treacherous blade, 
Unripp’dst the bowels of thy sovereign’s son. 
Whom thou wast sworn to cherish and | 


2 Murd. 
defend. 

1 Murd. How canst thou urge God’s dreadful law 
to us, 


When thou hast broke it in such dear degree ? 
Clar. Alas! for whose sake did I that ill deed ? 
For Edward, for my brother, for his sake : 
He sends you not to murder me for this ; 
For in that sin he is as deep as I. 
If God will be avenged for the deed, 
O! know you yet. he doth it publiely.* 
Take not the quarrel from uite pow erful arm: 
He needs no indirect or lawless course, 
To cut off those that have offended him. 
1 Murd. Who made thee, then, a bloody minister, | 
When gallant-springing, brave Plantagenet, 
That prinecly novice, was struck dead by thee ? 
Clar. My brother’s love, the devil, and my rage. 
1 Murd. Thy brother’s love, our duty, * and thy faults, | 
Provoke® us hither now to slauchiter thee. 
Clar. If you do love my brother, hate not me ; 
I am his brother, and I love him well. 
If you are hir’d for meed, go back again, 
And I will send you to my “brother Gloster, 
Who shall reward you better for my life, 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 
2 Murd. You are deceiv’d: your brother Gloster 
hates you. 
Clar. O! no; he loves me, and he holds me dear. 
Go you to him from me. 
Both Murd. Ay, so we will. | 
Clar. Tell him, when that our princely father York 
Bless’d his three sons with his victorious arm, 
And charg’d us from his soul to love each other,’ 
He little thought of this divided friendship : 
Bid Gloster think on this, and he will weep. 
1 Murd. Ay, mill- stones ; as he lesson’d us to weep. 
Clar. 0! do not slander him, for he is kind. 
1 Murd. Right; as snow in harvest. —Come, you 
deceive yourself : 
?T is he that sends us to destroy you here. 
Clar. It cannot be ; for he bewept my fortune, 
And huge’d me in his arms, and swore, with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
1 Murd. Why, so he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heaven. 
This line is only in 


3 for any goodness: in folio. 
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2 Murd. Make peace with God, for you must die,| 1 Murd. Take that, and that: if all this will not do, 


my lord. [Stabs him. j 
Clar. Have you that holy feeling in your souls, I 711 drown you in the malmsey-butt within. | 
To counsel me to make my peace with God, | Exit with the Body. 
And are you yet to your own souls so blind, 2 Murd. A bloody deed, and desperately despatch’d ! 
} That you will war with God by murdering me ?— How fain, hke Pilate, would I wash my hands 
i O! sirs, consider, they that set you on Of this most grievous guilty murder done.” 
f To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. Re-enter first Murderer. 
i 2 Murd. What shall we do? 1 Murd. How now! what mean’st thou, that thou 
f Clar. Relent, and save your souls. help’st me not ? i 
i Which of you, if you were a prince’s son, By heaven, the duke shall know how slack you have 
i Being pent from liberty, as | am now, been. 
If two such murderers as yourselves came to you, 2 Murd.. 1 would he knew, that I had sav’d his 
| Would not entreat for life? As you would beg brother. 

Were you in-my distress, so pity me.’ Take thou the fee, and tell him what I say, 
tanh 1 Murd. Relent? no: ’t is cowardly, and womanish.| For I repent me that the duke is slain. [Exit. | 
aay Clar. Not to relent, is beastly, savage, devilish.— 1 Murd. So do not 1: go, coward, as thou art.— 
£3 | My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks ; Well, I’ll go hide the body m some hole, ; 

f O! if thine eye be not a flatterer, Till that the duke give order for his burial: 
2 Come thou on my side, and entreat for me. And when I have my meed, I will away ; 
ue A begging prince what beggar pities not? For this will out, and then I must not stay. [Ezit. 


2 Murd. Look behind you, my lord. 


ACH Ad. 


hi ict : And make me happy in your unity. 
| SCENE I.—London. A Room in the Palace. Buck. Ti henoisers Baka ae doth turn his hate 
| Enter King Epwarp, led in sick, Queen EtizaBeTH,| Upon your grace, [To the Queen.] but with all duteous 
| Dorset, Rivers, “Hastines, BuckinGHaM, GREY, love ; 
and others. Doth cherish you, and yours, God punish me 
K. Edw. Why, so :—now have I done a good day’s| With hate in those where I expect most love. 
| work.— | When I have most need to employ 4 friend, 
You peers, continue this united league : And most assured that he is a friend, 
| 1 every day expect an embassage Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
{From my Redeemer to redeem me hence ; {Be he unto me. This do I beg of heaven, 
| And more at peace? my soul shall part to heaven, When I am cold in love* to you, or yours. 
| Since I have made my friends at*peace on earth. | K. Edw. A pleasing cordial, princely Buckingham, | 
| Rivers, and Hastings, take each other’s hand ; Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 
| Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. There wanteth now our brother Gloster here, 
Riv. By heaven, my soul is purg’d from grudging|To make the blessed® period of this peace. 
hate ; | Buck. And, in good time, here comes the noble duke. 
And with my hand I seal my irue heart’s love. Enter GLOSTER. 
Hast. So thrive I, as | truly swear the like. Glo. Good-morrow to my sovereign king, and queen. 
K. Edw. Take heed, you dally not before your king:| And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 
| Lest he, that is the supreme king of kings, K. Edw. Happy, indeed, as we have spent the day.— 
Confound your hidden falsehood, and award Gloster, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Either of you to be the other’s end. Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 
| Hast. So prosper I, as I swear perfect love. Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 
| Rev. And I, as I love Hastings with my heart. Glo. A blessed labour, my most sovereign lord.— | 
| K.Edw. Madam, yourself are not exempt from this—| Among this prineely heap, if any here, 
| Nor you, son Dorset,—Buckingham, nor you ;— By false intelligence, or wrong surmise, : 
| You have been facetious one against the other. Hold me a foe ; 
| Wife, love lord Hastings, let him kiss your hand ; If I anwittingly, or in my rage, 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
Q. Eliz. There, Hastings :—I will never more re-|To any in this presence, [ desire 
. member To reconcile me to his friendly peace : 
Our former hatred, so thrive I, and mine. ’T is death to me, to be at enmity ; 
K. Edw. Dorset, embrace him ;—Hastings, love lord | hate it, and desire all good men’s love — 
marquess. First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Dor. This interchange of love, I here protest, Which I will purchase with my duteous service : 
| Upon my part shall be inviolable. Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 
| Hast. And so swear I. i If ever any grudge were lodg’d between us ; 
| K. Edw. Now, princely Buckingham, seal thou this|Of you, and you, lord Rivers, and of Dorset, 
league That all without desert have frown’d.on me ; 
With thy embracements to my wife’s alhes, Of you, lord Woodville, and lord Scales, of you ; 


1 Tne words ‘so pity me,” are not in f. e. This and the four previous lines, are not in the quartcs. 2?The folio has: Of this most griey- 


ous murder. 3now in: in quartos. * zeal: in quartos, 4% perfect: in quartos, 
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Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of all. 
I do not know that Englishman alive, 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night. 
I thank my God for my humility. | Asade.* 
Q. Eliz. A holy day shall this be kept hereafter :— 
I would to God, all strifes were well compounded.— 
My sovereign lord, J] do beseech your highness 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 
Glo. Why, madam, have I offer’d love for this, 
To be so flouted in this royal presence ? 
Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead ? 
| They all start. 
You do him injury to scorn his corse. 


K. Edw. Who knows not, he is dead! who knows 
he is? 
Q. Eliz. All-seeing heaven, what a world is this ! 


Buck. Look I so pale, lord Dorset, as the rest ? 
Dor. Ay, my good lord; and no man in the pre- 
sence, 
Bis his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 
Edw. Is Clarence dead? the order was revers’d. 
Gio But he, poor man,” by your first order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bare the countermand, 
That came too lag to see him buried. 
God grant, that some, less noble, and less loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 
Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from suspicion. 
Enter STANLEY. 
Stan. A boon, my sovereign, for my service done ! 
| Kneels.° 
K. Edw. I pr’ythee, peace: my soul is full of sorrow. 


Stan. I will not rise, unless your highness hear me. 
K. Edw. Then say at once, what is it thou re- 
questest. 


Stan. The forfeit, sovereign, of my servant’s life ; 
Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman, 

Lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. 

K. Edw. Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death, 
And shall that tongue* give pardon toa slave ? 
My brother kill’d no man, his fault was thought, 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 

Who sued to me for him? who, in my wrath, 
Kneel’d at my feet, and bade me be advis’d? 
Who spoke of brotherhood? who spoke of love? 
Who told me, how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury, 

When Oxtord had me down, he rescu’d me, 

And said, “‘ Dear brother, live, and be a king La 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments; and did give himself, 
All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night? 
All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 

Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 

But when your carters, or your waiting- vassals, 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defae’d 
The precious image of our “dear Redeemer, 

You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ; 
And I, unjustly too, must grant it you. 

But for my brother not a man would speak, 
Nor I, ungracious, speak unto myself 

For him, poor soul.—The proudest of you all 


1Notinf.e. 2soul: in quartos. 3Notinf.e. the same: 
your hands: in quartos. 8 much: in quartos. 


in quartos. 12thesap being gone: in quartos. 


in quartos. 
9 lost labour to weep for: 


Have been beholding to him in his life, 
Yet none of you would once beg’ for his life — 
O God! I fear, thy justice will “take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this — 
Come, "Hastings gs, prithee® help me to my closet. 
Ah, poor Clarence ! 
| Exeunt King, Queen, Hastings, Rivers, Dorset, 
and Grey. 

Glo. This is the fruit of rashness—Mark’d you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? 
O! they did urge it still unto the king: 
God will revenge it. Come, lords; will you go, 
To comfort Edward with our company ? 

Buck. We wait upon your grace. 


SCENE IJ.—London. 


Enter the Duchess of Yorx, with a Son and Daughter | 
of CLARENCE. | 


Son. meg grandam, tell us, is our father dead ? 


| Exeunt. 


Duch. No, boy. 
Douek, Why do you weep so’? and oft beat your | 
breast ; 
And ery—‘ O Clarence, my unhappy son !” 


Why do you look on us, and shake your head, 
And call us—orphans, wretches, cast-aways, } 
If that our noble father weré alive? | 

Duch. My pretty cousins, you mistake me both’, 
I do lament the sickness of the king, 

As loath to lose him, not your father’s death. 
It were lost sorrow to wail’ one that’s lost. | 

Son. Then you conclude, my grandam, he is dead. 
The king mine uncle is to blame for it: 

God will revenge it; whom I will imporiune 
With earnest prayers all to that effect. 
Daugh. And so will I. 
Duch. Peace, children, peace! the king doth love 
you w ell. 
Incapable and shallow innocents, 
You cannot guess who caus’d your father’s death. 

Son. Grandam, we can; for my good uncle Gloster 
Told me, the king, provok’d to it by the queen, 
Devis’d impeachments to imprison him: 

And when my uncle told me so, he wept, 

And pitied me, and kindly kiss’d my cheek ; | 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father, 
And he would love me dearly as a child. 

Duch. Ah! that deceit should steal such gentle shape, | 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! Jr0 
He is my son, ay, and therein my shame, 

Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 

Son. Think you, my uncle did dissemble, grandam ? 

Duch. Ay, boy. 

Son. I cannot think it—Hark! what noise is this! 

Enter Queen Exizasetn, distractedly ; Rivers and 

Dorset, following her. | 

Q. Eliz. Ah! who shall hinder me to wail and weep, 
To chide my fortune, and torment myself ? 

I’ll join with black despair against my soul, | 

And to myself become an enemy. 
Duch. What means this scene of rude impertinence ? 
Q. Eliz. To make an act of tragic violence. 

Edward, my lord, thy son, our king, is dead !— 

Why grow the branches, when the roe is gone ?!? 

Why wither not the leaves, that want their sap ?"* 

If you will live, lament ; if die, be brief; 

That our swift- ‘winged souls may catch the king’s ; 


6 This word is notin f.e. 7 wring 


5 plead: in quartos. 
11 now the root is wither’d 


in quartos 1° guile: in quartos. 
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Or, like obedient subjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of ne’er changing light’. 

Duch. Ah! so much interest have I in thy sorrow, 
As I had title in thy noble husband. 
I have bewept a worthy husband’s death, 
And liv’d with looking on his images ; 
But now, two mirrors of his princely semblance 
Ave crack’d in pieces by malignant death, 
And I for comfort have but one false glass, 
That grieves me when I see my shame in him. 
Thou art a widow; yet thou art a mother, 

And hast the comfort of thy children left: 
But death hath snatch’d my husband from mine arms, 
And pluck’d two crutches from my feeble hands, 
Clarence, and Edward. O! what cause have I, 
(Thine being but a moiety of my moan) 
To over-go thy woes, and drown thy cries? 

Son. Ah, aunt! you wept not for our father’s death ; 
How can we aid you w iN our kindred tears ? 

Daugh. Our fatherless distress was left unmoan’d ; 
Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept. 

Q. Eliz. Give me no help in lamentation ; 


| I am not barren to bring forth complaints’®. 


All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern’d by the wat’ry moon 

May send forth plenteous. tears to drown the world! 
Ah, for my husband, for my dear lord, Edw ard !. 


Chil. Ah, for our father, for our dear lord Clarence! | 
Duch. Alas, for both! both mine, Edw ard and Cla- 
rence. 


Q. Eliz. What stay had I, but Edward ? and he’s gone. 

Chil. What stay had we, but Clarence ? and he’s gone. 

Duch. What stays had I, but they ? and they are gone. 

Q. Eliz. Was never widow had so dear a loss. 

Chil. Were never orphans had so dear a loss. 

Duch. Was never mother had so dear a loss 
Alas! I am the mother of these griefs® 
Their woes are parcell’d, mine are general. 

She for an Edward weeps, and so do I; 

I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she: 

These babes for Clarence weep, and so Y 8 

I for an Edward weep, so do not they :— 

Alas! you three on me, threefold ‘Acre 
Pour all your tears, I am your sorrow’s nurse, 
And I will pamper it with lamentation. 

Dor. Comfort, dear mother: God is much displeas’d, 
That you take with unthankfulness his doing. 

In common worldly things, ’t is eall’d ungrateful, 
With dull unwillingness to repay a debt, 

Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more to be thus opposite with heaven, 

For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

Rw. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother, 
Of the young prince your son: send straight for him, 
Let him be crown ’d; in him your comfort lives. 
Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward’s grave, 
And plant your joys in living Edward’s throne.® 

Enter GLoster, Buckineuam, Stanvey, Hastines 

RavcuirrE, and others. 

Glo, Sister’, have comfort: all of us have cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star; 

But none can help our harms by wailing them.— 
Madam, my mother, I do ery you mercy; 
I did not see Four grace.—Humbly on my knee 


) 


T crave your blessing. [ Kneels.” 


Duch, God bless thee: and put meekness in thy breast, 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty. 


Ynight: inf.e. 2%laments: in quartos. 3% moans: in quartos. 


| Glo. Amen; [Aside.] and make me die a good old 
man !— 
That is the butt-end of a mother’s blessing ; 
I marvel, that her grace did leave it out. 
| Buck. You cloudy princes, and heart-sorrowing peers, 
That bear this heavy mutual load of moan, 
Now cheer each other in each other’s love: 
Though we have spent our harvest of this king, 
We are to reap the harvest of his son. 
The broken rancour of your high-swoln hates®, 
But lately splinter’d, knit, and join’d together, 
Must gently be preserv’d, cherish’d, and kept: 
Me seemeth good, that, with some little train, 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fet 
Hither to London, to be crown’d our king. 
Riv. Why with some little train, my lord of Buck- 
ingham ? 
Buck. Marry, my lord, lest, by a multitude, 
The new-heal’d wound of malice should break out ; 
Which would be so much the more dangerous, 
By how much the estate is green, and yet ungovern’d ; 
Where every horse bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his course as please himself, 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my ey ought to be prevented. 
Glo. I hope the king made peace with all of us: 
| And the compact is firm and true in me, 
Riv. And so in me; and so, I think, in all: 
Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 
Which, haply, by much company mi; ight be urg’d: 
Therefore, I say with noble Buckingham, 
That it is meet so few should fetch the prince. 
Hast. And so say 1.° 
Glo. Then be it so; and go we to determine 
Who they shall be that straight shall post to Ludlow. 
Madam,—and you my sister,—will you go 
To give your censures in this business ? 
[Exeunt all but BuckincHaM and GLOSTER. 
| . Buck. My lord, whoever journeys to the prince, 
| For God’s sake, let not us two stay at home; 
|For by the we ay I’ll sort?® occasion, 
As index”’ to the story we late talk’d of, 
To part the queen’s proud kindred from the prince. 
Glo. My other self, my counsel’s consistory, 
My oracle, my Been !_-My dear cousin, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
| Towards Ludlow then, for we ’ll not stay behind. 
| Exeunt. 


SCENE II].—The Same. A Street. 
Enter two Citizens, meeting. 

1 Cit. Good morrow, neighbour : whither away so fast? 

2 Cit. I promise you, | scareely know myself, 
Hear you the news abroad ? 

17°C zr. Yes; that the king is dead. 

2 Cit. Tl news, by ’r lady: seldom comes the better: 
I fear, I fear, ’t will prove a giddy’ world. 


Enter another Citizen. g 
3 Cit. Neighbours, God speed ! 
1 Cit. Give you good morrow, sir. 


3 Cit. Doth the news hold of good king Edw atd’s 

death ? 

2 Cit. Ay, sir, it is too true ; God help, the while! 

3 Cat. Then, masters, look to see a troublous world. 
1 Cit. No, no; by God’s good graee, his son shall reign. 
If ae Bae Woe to that land that’s govern’d by a child! 


4This line is not in the folio. 5 This and the eleven preceding lines, 
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2, Cit. In him there is a hope of government, 
With," in his nonage, council under him; 
And, in his full and ripen’d years, himself, 
No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern well. 

1, Cit. So stood the s state, when Henry the Sixth 
Was crown’d in Paris but at nine months old. 


3 Cit. Stood the state so? no, no, good friends, God | 


wot; <« 
For then this land was famously enrich’d 
With politic grave counsel: then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 
1 Cit. Why, so hath this, both by his father and 
mother. 
3 Cit. Better it were they all came by his father, 
Or by his father there were none at all; 
For emulation, who shall now be nearest, 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 
O! full of danger is the duke of Gloster ; 
And the queen’s sons, and brothers, haught and proud : 
And were they to be ral d, and not to rule, 
This sickly land might solace as before. 


1 Cit. Come, come; we fear the worst: all will be 
well. 

3 Cit. When clouds are seen, wise men put on their 
cloaks ; 


When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand: 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night ? 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth. 

All may.be well; but, if God sort it so, 

”T is more than we deserve, or I expect. 

2 Cit. Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear: 
You cannot reason almost with a man 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread. 

3 Cit. Before the days of change, still is it so. 
By a divine instinet men’s minds mistrust 
Pursuing danger; as by proof we see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm. 

But leave it all to God. Whither away? 

2 Cit. Marry, we were sent for to the justices. 

3 Cit. And so was I: I’ll bear you company. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—London. <A Room in the Palace. 


Enter the Archbishap of Yorx, the young Duke of Yorx, 
Queen ExizaBeth, and the Duchess of York. 


Arch. Last night, I heard, they lay at Stony-S' rat-| 
ford, 
And at Northampton they do rest to-night: 
To- -morrow, or next day, they will be here. 
Duch. I long with all my heart to see the prince: 
I hope, he is much grown since last I saw him. 
Q. Eliz. But I hear, no: they say, my son of York 
Hath almost overta’en him in his growth. 
York. Ay, mother, but I would not have it so. 
Duch. Why, my young cousin? it is good to grow. 
York. Grandam, one night, as we did sit at supper, 
My uncle Rivers talk’d how I did grow 
More than my brother; “ Ay,’’ quoth my uncle Gloster, 
“Small herbs have grace. great weeds do grow apace :”’ 
And since, methinks, | would not grow so fast, 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste. 
Duch. ’Good faith, ’good faith, the saying did not 
nold 
In him that did object the same to thee: 
He was the wretched’st thing when he was young, 


1That, which: inf.e 2 Encroach. 3 lawless: in quartos. 


| Why, o 


So long a growing, and so leisurely, 

That, if his rule were true, he sl hould be gracious. 
Arch. And so, no doubt, *he is, my gracious madam. 
Duch. I hope, he is; but yet let mothers doubt. 
York. Now, by my troth, if I had been remember’d, 

I could have given my unele’s grace a flout, 

To touch his growth nearer than he touch’d mine. 

Duch. How, my young York? I pr’ythee, let me 
hear it. 
York. Marry, they say, my uncle grew so fast, 

That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old: 

’T was full two years ere I could get a tooth. 

Grandam, this would have been a biting jest. 

Duch. I pr’ythee, pretty York, who told thee this? 
York. Grandam, his nurse. 
Duch. His nurse! why, she was dead ere thou wast 
born. 
York. -If ’t were not she, I cannot tell who told me. 
Q. Eliz. A parlous boy. Go to, you are too shrewd. 
Arch. Good madam, be not angry with the child. 
Q. Eliz. Pitchers have ears. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Arch. Here comesa messenger: what news with you? 
Mess. Such news, my lord, as grieves me to report. 
Q. Eliz. How doth the prince ? ~ 
Mess. Well, madam, and in health. 
Ducht What is thy news ? 
Mess. Lord Rivers and lord Grey are a to Pom- 
fret, 


And with them sir Thomas Vaughan, prisoners. 


Duch. 
Mess. 
Gloster and Buckingham. 
Arch. 
Mess. 


Who hath committed them ? 
he mighty dukes, 


For what offence ? 
The sum of all I can I have disclos’d : 
or for what, the nobles were committed, 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 

Q. Eliz. Ah me! i see the ruin of my house. 
The tiger now hath seiz’d the gentle hind ; 
Insulting tyranny begins to jet? 

Upon the innocent and awless* throne :— 
Welcome, destruction, blood, and massacre ! 
I see, as in a map, the end of all. 
Duch. Aceursed and unquiet wrangling days, 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ? 
My husband lost his life to get the crown; 
Too often up and down my sons were tost, 
For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loss 
And being seated, and domestic broils 
Clean over-blown, themselves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themselves ; brother to. brother, 
Blood to blood, self against self :—O ! preposterous 
And frantie outrage, end thy damned spleen; 
Or let me die, to look on death no more. 
Q. Eliz. Come, come, my boy; we will to sane- 
tuary.— 
Madam, farewell. 

Duch. Stay, T will go with you. 

Q. Eliz. You have no cause. 

Arch. My gracious lady, go, [To the Queen. 
And thither bear your treasure and your goods. 
For my part, I’ resign unto your grace 
The seal I keep: and so betide to me, 

As well I tender you, and all of yours. 


Go; I’ll conduct you to the sanctuary. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE I.—London. A Street. 
The Trumpets sound. Enter the Prince of Waves, 
Guoster, Buckineuam, Cardinal Bourcurer, and} 
others. 


Buck. Welcome, sweet prince, to London, to your 
chamber." 
Welcome, dear cousin, 
reign : 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. 
Prince. No, uncle; but our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy: 
T want more uncles here to welcome me. 
Glo. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit : 
No more can you distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show; which, God he knows, 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart. 
Those uncles, which you want, were dangerous ; 
Your grace attended to their sugar’d words, 
But look’d not on the poison of their hearts : 
God keep you from them, and from"such false friends ! 
Prince. God keep me from false friends! but they 
were none. 
My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet 
you. 
Enter the Lord Mayor, and his Train. 
May. God bless your grace with health and happy | 
days ! 
Prince. 1 thank you, good my lord; and thank you 
all.— [Exeunt Mayor, §c. 
T thought my mother, and my brother York, 
Would long ere this have met us on the w ay: 
Fie! what a slug is Hastings, that he comes not 
To tell us whether they will come or no. 
Enter Hastrnes. 


Glo. my thoughts’ sove- 


Glo. 


| 


Buck. And in good time here comes the sweating !ord. 
Prince. Welcome, my lord. What, will our mother 
come ? 


Hast. On what occasion, God he knows, not I, 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken sanctuary: the tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 
But by his mother was perforce withheld. 

Buck. Fie! what an indirect and peevish course 
Is this of hers.—Lord eardinal, will your grace 
Persuade the queen to send the duke of York 
Unto his princely brother presently ? 

If she deny, lord Hastings, go with him, 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Card. My lord of Buckingham, if my weak oratory 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon expect him here; but if she be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 

We should infringe the holy privilege 

Of blessed sanctuary ! not for all this land, 
Would I be guilty of so great a sin. 

Buck. You are too strict and abstinent?, my lord, 
Too ceremonious, and traditional : 

Weigh it but with the goodness’ of his* age, 
You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 

The benefit thereof is always granted 

To those whose dealings have deserv’d the place, 
And those who have the wit to claim the place : 
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This prince hath neither claim’d it, nor deserv’d it ; 
Therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have rk 
Then, taking him from thence, that is not there, 
You break no privilege nor charter there. 
Oft have I heard of sanctuary men, 
But sanctuary children, ne’ e till now. 

Card. My lord, you shall o’er-rule my mind for once — 
Come on, lord Hastings ; will you go with me? 

Hast. { go, my lord. 

Prince. Good lords, make all the speedy haste you 

may.— [Exeunt Cardinal and Hastines. 

Say, uncle Gloster, if our brother come, 
Where shall we sojourn till our corendnien’ a 

Glo. Where it seems best unto your royal self. 
If I may counsel you, some day, or two, 
Your highness shall repose you at the Tower 
Then, where you please, and shall be thought most fit 
For your best health and recreation. 

Prince. 1 do not like the Tower, of any place.— 
Did Julius Cesar build that place. my lord? 

Buck. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place, 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Prince. Is it upon record, or else reported 
Suecessively from age to age, he built it? 

Buck. It is upon record, my gracious lord. - 

Prince. But say, my lord, it were not register’d, 
Methinks, the truth should live from age to age, 
As ’t were retail’d to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

Glo. So wise so young, they say, do ne’er live long. 


| Aside. 


Prince. What say you, uncle? 

Glo. I say without characters fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity®, "[ Aside. 
I moralize two meanings in one word. 

Prince.*That Julius Cesar was a famous man: 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 

His wit set down to make his valour live: 

Death makes no conquest of his conqueror, 

For now he lives in fame, though not in life.— 

I’ll tell you what, my Cousii Buckingham. 
buck. What, my gracious lord ! 

Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 

I?ll win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a soldier, as I liv’d @ king. 
Glo. Short summers lightly® have a forward spring. 
| Aside, 
Enter Yorx, Hastrxes, and the Cardinal. 
Buck. Now, in good time here comes the duke of 
York. 

Prince. Richard of York! 

brother ? 

York. Well, my dread’ lord ; so must I eall you now. 

Prince. Ay, brother; to our grief, as it is yours. 
Too late he died that might have kept that title, 
Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 

Glo. How fares our cousin, noble lord of York? 

York. I thank you, gentle uncle. O! my lord, 
You said, that idle weeds are fast in growth : 

The prince my brother hath outgrown me far, 

Glo. He hath, my lord ! 

York, And therefore is he idle? 

Glo. O! my fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York. Then he is more beholding to you, than I. 


how fares our noble 


3 grossness: inf.,e. 4this: inf.e, 5 Acharacterin all the 
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Glo. He may command me as my sovereign, 
But you have power o’er me as a kinsman. 

York. I pray you, uncle, give me this dagger. 

Glo. My dagger, little cousin ? with all my heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother ? 

York. Of my kind unele, that I know will give ; 
And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 

Glo. A greater gift than that I’ll give my cousin. 

York. A greater gift! O! that’s the sword to it. 

Glo. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light enough. 

York. O! then, I see, you’ll part but with light gifts: 
In weightier things you ’ll say a beggar, nay. 

Glo. It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 

York. I weigh it lightly, were it heavier. 

Glo. What! would you have my weapon, little lord ? 

York. [ would, that I might thank you as you call me. 

Glo. How ? 

York. Little. 

Prince. My lord of York will still be cross in 

talk.— 
Unele, your grace knows how to bear with him. 

York. You mean, to bear me, not to bear with me.— 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me: 

Because that I am little, like an ape, 
He thinks that you should bear me on your shoulders. 

Buck. With what a sharply pointed’ wit he reasons : 
To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle, 

He prettily and aptly taunts himself. 
So cunning, and so young, is wonderful. 
Glo. My lord, will’t please your grace to pass along ? 
Myself, and my ’ good cousin Buckingham, 
Will to your mother, to entreat of her 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 
fork. What? will you go unto the Tower, my lord ? 

Prince. My lord protector needs will have it so. 

York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Glo. Why, what should you fear ? 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence’ angry ghost : 

My grandam told me he was murder’d there. 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Glo. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 

But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 
[A sennet. Exeunt Prince, Yorx, Hastines, 
Cardinal, and ‘Attendants: 

Buck. Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously ? 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt. O! ’tis a perilous boy ; 
3old, quick, ingenious, forward, capable : 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. 

Buck. Well, let them rest—Come hither, Catesby. 
Thou art sworn as deeply to effect what we intend. 
As closely to conceal what we impart. 

Thou know’st our reasons urg’d upon the way :— 
What think’st thou ? is it not an easy matter 

To make William lord Hastings of our mind, 

For the instalment of this noble duke 

In the seat royal of this famous isle ? 

Cate. He for his father’s sake so loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught against him. 

Buck. What think’st thou then of Stanley? will) 

not he ? 

Cate. He will do all in all as Hastings doth. 

Buck. Well, then, no more but. this. 

Catesby, 
And, as it were far off, sound thou lord Hastings, 


t 


Sd 
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How he doth stand affected to our purpose ; 
And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To sit about the coronation.? 

If thou dost find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reasons: 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou so too, and so break off the talk, 


And give us notice of his inclination ; 
For we to-morrow hold divided® councils, 
Wherein thyself shalt highly be employ’d. 
Glo. Commend me to lord William: 
Catesby, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-castle ; 
And bid my lord, for joy of this good news, 
Give mistress Shore one gentle kiss the more. 
Buck. Good Catesby, go: effect this business soundly. 
Cate., My good lords both, with all the heed I can. 
Glo. Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere we sleep ? 
Cate. You shall, my lord. 
Glo. At Crosby-place, there shall you find us both. 
[Exit CarEssy. 
Buck. Now, my lord, what shall we do, if we per- 
ceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our complots ? 
Glo. Chop off his head, man ;—somewhat we will 
do :— 
And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
Whereof the king, my brother, was possess’d. 
Buck. I'll claim that promise at your grace’s hand. 
Glo. And look to have it yielded with all kindness.* 
Come, let us sup betimes, that afterwards 
We may digest our complots in some form. [Eeunt. 


SCENE IJ.—Before Lord Hastrnes’ House. 
Enter a Messenger. 


tell him, 


Mess. My lord! my lord!— [Knocking at the door. 
Hast. [Within.]|—Who knocks ? 
Mess. One from the lord Stanley. 
Hast. [Within.] What is ’t o’clock ? 
Mess. Upon the stroke of four. 
Enter Hastines. 
Hast. Cannot lord Stanley sleep these tedious nights? 


Mess. So it appears* by that I have to say. 
First, he commends him to your noble self. 

Hast. What then? * 

Mess. Then certifies your lordship, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rased off his helm : 
Besides, he says, there are two councils kept ; 

And that may be determin’d at the one, 
Which may make you and him to rue at th’ other. 
| Therefore, he sends to know your lordship’s pleasure,— 
|If you will presently take horse with him, 
And with all speed post with him toward ‘the north, 
To shun the danger that his soul divines. 
Hast. Go, fellow, go; return unto thy lord. 
Bid him not fear the separated council : 
His honour and myself are at the one, 
| And at the other is my good friend Catesby ; 
| Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us, 
| Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 
Tell him, his fears are shallow, without instance : 
And for his dreams—I wonder he’s so simple® 


Go, gentle | 


2 This and the previous line, are not in the quartos. 


|To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers. 

To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 

| Were to incense the boar to follow us, 

'And make pursuit, where he did mean no chase. 
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Go, bid thy master rise and come to me ; 
And we will both together to the Tower, 
Where, he shall see, the boar will use us kindly. 
Mess. I'll go, my lord, and’ tell him what you say. 
[ Exit. 
Enter Catrssy. 
Cate, Many good morrows to my noble lord ! 
Hast. Good morrow, Catesby: you are early stirring. 
What news, what news, in this our tottering state ? 
Cate. It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord ; 
And, I believe, will never stand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 
Hast. How? wear the garland! dost thou mean the 
crown ? 
Cate. Ay, my good lord. 
Hast. 1711 have this crown of mine: cut from my 
shoulders, 
Before I 71] see the crown so foul misplae’d. 
But canst thou guess that he doth aim at it ? 
Cate. Ay, on my life?; and hopes to find you forward 
Upon his party for the gain thereof : 
And thereupon he sends you this good news,— 
That this same very day your enemies, 
The kindred of the queen, must die at Pomfret. 
Hast. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news; 
Because they have been still my adversaries :° 
But, that Ill give my voice on Richard’s side, 
To bar my master’s heirs in true descent, 
God knows, I will not do it, to the death. 
Cate. God keep your lordship j in that gracious mind. 
Hast. But I shall laugh at this a twelve-month hence, 
That they which brought me in my master’s hate, 
a live to look upon their tragedy. 
Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
AT send some packing that yet think not on *, 
Cate. ’T is a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 
When men are unprepar’d, and look not for it. 
Hast. O monstrous, monstrous ! and so falls it out 
| With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey ; and so ’t will do 
With some’ ‘men. else é, who think themselves as safe 
As thou, and 1; who, as thou know’st, are dear 
To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 
Cate. The princes both make high account of you ; 
For they account his head upon the bridge. [Aside 
Hast. I know they do, and | have well deserv’d it. 
, Enter STaNLey. 
Come on, comé on ;* where is your boar-spear, man ? 
Fear you the boar, and go so unprovided ? 
Stan. My lord, good morrow: — good morrow, 
Catesby.— 
You may jest on, but, by the holy rood, 
| I do not like these several councils, I. 
Hast. My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours ;° 
And never, in my days, I do protest, 
Was it so precious to me as® ’t is now. 
Think you, but that I know our state secure, 
I would be so triumphant as [ am? 
Stan. The lords at Pomfret, when they rode from 
London, 
Were jocund, and suppos’d their states were sure, 
And they, indeed, had no cause to rhistras 
But yet, you see, ‘how soon the day o’er- east, 
This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt : 
Pray God, I say, I prove a needless coward ! 
What, shall we toward the Tower? the day is spent. 
Hast. Come; come, have with you.—Wot you what, 
my lord ik 


1 My gracious lord, Ill: 
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| To-day, pi lords you talk of are beheaded. 
Stan. hey for their truth might better wear their 
heads, 
Than some that jet aecus’d them wear their hats. 
But come, my lord, let’s away. 
Bier a Pursuwant. 
Hast: Go on before; Ill talk with this good fellow. 
[Exeunt Stantey and OarEssy. 
How now, sirrah! how goes the world with thee? 
Purs. The better, that your lordship please to ask. 
Hast. J tell thee, ‘ma un, tis better with me now, 
Than when thou met’st me last; where now we meet: 
Then, was I going prisoner to the Tower, 
By the suggestion of the queen’s allies ; 
But now, I tell thee, (keep it to thyself) 
his day those enemies are put to death, 
And I in better state than ere I was. 
Purs. God hold it to your honour’s good content. 
Hast. Gramercy, fellow. There, drink that for me. 
[Throwing his Purse. 
Purs. I thank your honour. [ Exit “Pursuivant. 
Enter a Priest. 
Pr. Well met, my lord; I am glad tosee your honour. 
Hast. I thankt hee, good sir John, with all my heart. 
I’m in your debt for your last exercise ; 
Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 
Pr. 1’ll wait upon your lordship. 
Enter BuckINecHaM. 
Buck. What, talking with a priest, lord mo | alc 
Your friends at Pomfret, they do need the priest 
Your honour hath no shriving work in hand. 
Hast. ’Good faith, ahd when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of eame into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower? 
Buck. 1 do, my lord; but long I cannot stay there 
I shall return before your lordship thence. 
Hast. Nay, like enough, for I stay dinner there. 
Buck. And supper too, although thou know’st it not. 
| Aside. 
Come, will you go? 
Hast. I ll wait upon your lordship. 


SCENE IIL.—Pomfret. Before the Castle. 


Enter Ratcuirr, with a Guard, conducting Rivers, 
GREY, ee VAUGHAN, to RET 


Riv. Sir idhard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this -— 
To-day shalt thou behold a ‘subject die 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 
Grey. God bless ‘the prince from all the pack of you : ! 
A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. 
Vaugh. You live, that shall cry woe for this here- 
“after. 
Rat. Despatch! the limit of your lives is out.’ 
Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret! O, thou bloody prison, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls, 
Richard the Second here was hack’d to death: 
And, for more slander to thy dismal seat, 
We give to thee our guiltless blood to drink. 
Grey. Now Margaret’s curse is fallen upon ‘our 
heads, 
When she exclaim’d on Hastings, you, and me’, 
For standing by when Richard stabb’ a her son. 
Riv. Then ecurs’d she Richard, then curs’d she Buck- 
ingham, 
Then curs’d she Hastings.—O, remember, God, 
To hear her prayer for them, as now for us! 


| Exeunt. 


4 What, my lord; in quartos. 
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And for my sister, and her princely sons, 
Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know’st, unjustly must be spilt. 
Rat. Make haste, the hour of death is expiate?. 
Riv. Come, Grey,—come, ‘Vaughan ;—let us here 
embrace : 
Farewell, until we meet again in heaven. 


SCENE IV.—London. A Room in the Tower. 


Bucxincuam, Srantey, Hastines, the Bishop of Exy, 
Catessy, Lover, and others, sitting at a Table: 
Officers of the Council attending. 

Hast. Now, noble peers, the cause why we are met 

Is to determine of the coronation : 

In God’s name, speak, when is this royal day? 

Buck. Ave all things ready for the royal time? 
Stan. They are; and want but nomination. 

Ely. To-morrow, then, I judge* a happy day. 

Buck. Who knows the lord protector’s mind herein ? 

Who is most inward? with the noble duke ? 

Ely. Your grace, we think, should soonest know his 
mind, 
Buck. We know-each other’s faces ; for our hearts, 

He knows no more of mine, than I of yours; 

Nor | of his, my lord, than you of mine. 

Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 

Hast. I thank his grace, I know he loves me well; 

But for his purpose in the coronation, 

I have not sounded him, nor he deliver’d 

Ilis gracious pleasure any way therein: 

But you, my honourable* lords, may name the time ; 

And in the duke’s behalf Ill give my voice, 

Which, I presume, he’ll take in gentle part. 

Enter GuosTeEr. 
Ely. In happy time here comes the duke himself, 
Glo. My noble lords and cousins, all, good morrow. 

I have been long a sleeper; but, I trust, 

My absence doth neglect no great design, 

Which by my presence might have been concluded., 
Buck. Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 

William lord Hastings had pronoune’d your part, 

I mean, your voice, for crowning of the king. 

Glo. Than my lord Hastings, no man might be 
bolder: 

His lordship knows me well, and loves me well. 

My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 

I saw good sirawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you, send for some of them. 

Ely. Marry, and will. my lord, with all my heart. 
[Exit Exy. 
Glo. Cousin of Buckingham, a word with you. 
[Taking him aside. 

Catesby hath sounded Hastings in our business, 

And finds the testy gentleman so hot, 

That he will lose his head, ere give consent, 

His master’s child, as worshipfully he terms it, 

Shall lose the royalty of England’s throne. 

Buck. Withdraw yourself awhile; Ill go with you. 
[Exeunt GLoster and BUCKINGHAM. 
Stan. We have not yet set down this day of triumph. 

To-morrow, in my judgment, is too sudden ; 

For I myself am not so well provided, 

As else I would be, were the day prolong’d. 

Re-enter Bishop of Eny. 
Ely. Where is my lord, the duke of Gloster ? 

I have sent for these strawberries. 

Hast. His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this 
morning : 


[Exeunt. 


1 is now expir’d: in folio. 3 Intimate, 


previous lines, not in f. e. 


2 guess: in quartos, 
Trotien : in folio. 


|'‘There ’s seme conceit or other likes him well, 
When that he bids good morrow with such spirit. 

[ think, there ’s never a man in Christendom 

Can lesser hide his love, or hate, than he ; 

For by his face straight shall you know his heart. 

Stan. What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any livelihood® he show’d to-day ? 

Hast. Marry, that with no man here he is offended ; 
For, were he, he had shown it in his looks. 

Re-enter GLosTER and BuckINGHAM. 

Glo. I pray you all, tell me what they deserve, 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft ? and that have prevail’d 
Upon my body with their hellish charms ? 

Hast. The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me most forward in this princely presence 
To doom th’ offenders : whosoe’er they be, 

I say, my lord, they have deserved death. 

Glo. Then, be your eyes the witness of their evil.— 
Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold mine arm 
Is like a blasted sapling wither’d up: 

And this is Edward’s wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with that harlot, strumpet Shore, 
That by their witcheraft thus have marked me. 

Hast. If they have done this deed, my noble lord,— 

Glo. If! thou protector of this damned strumpet, 
Talk’st thou to me of ifs ?—Thou art a traitor :— 

Off with his head !—now, by Saint Paul I swear, 
I will not dine until I see the same.— 
Lovel, and Ratcliff, look that it be done: 
The rest, that‘love me, rise, and follow me. 
[Ezeunt Council, with GLoster and BuckineHaM. 

Hast. Woe, woe, for England! not a whit for me; 

For I, too fond, might have prevented this. 
Stanley did dream the boar did rase his helm ; 
And I did seorn it, and disdained to fly. 
Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble, 
And started when he look’d upon the Tower, 
As loath to bear me to the slaughter-house. 
O! npw I need the pricst that spake to me: 
T now repent I[ told the pursuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 
To-day at Pomfret blocdily were butcher’d, 
And I myself seeure in grace and favour. 
O, Margaret, Margaret ! now thy heavy curse 
Is hghted on poor Hastings’ wretched head. 
Rat. Come, come ; despatch, the duke would be at 
dinner : 
Make a short shrift ; he longs to see your head. 
Hast. O, momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your good looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
Lov. Come, come, despatch : ’t is bootless to exclaim. 
Hast. O, bloody Richard !—miserable England ! 
[ prophesy the fearfull’st time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look’d upon.® 
Come, lead me to the block; bear him my head : 
They smile at me, who shortly shall be dead. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE V.—The Same. The Tower Walls. 
Enter Guoster and BuckINGHAM, in rusty’ armour, 
marvellous il-favoured, and in haste.® 
Glo. Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and change 
thy colour, 
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And then again begin. and stop again, 
As if thou wert distraught, and mad with terror ? 
| ‘Buck. Tut !* I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 
| Tremble and start at wagging of a straw,” 
| Intending’ deep suspicion : ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles ; 
And-both are ready in their offices, 
At any time to grace my stratagems. 
But what, is Catesby gone ? 
Glo. He is; and, see, he brings the mayor along. 
Enter the Lord Mayor and Catessy. 
Buck. Lord Mayor,— 
Glo. Look to the drawbridge there ! 
Buck. 
Glo. Catesby, o’erlook the walls. 
Buck. Lord Mayor, the reason we have sent,— 
Glo. Look back, defend thee here are enemies. 
Buck. God and our innocency defend and guard u 
Enter Lover and Rarciirr, with Hastines’ Head, on a 
Spear. 
Glo. Be patient, they are friends ; Ratcliff, and Lovel. 
Lov. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings. 
Glo. So dear I lov’d the man, that I must weep. 
I took him for the plainest harmless creature, 
That breath’d upon the earth a Christian ; 
Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded 
The history of all her secret thoughts : 
So smooth he daub’d his vice with show of virtue, 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, 
I mean his conversation with Shore’s wife, 
He liv’d from all attainder of suspects. 
Buck. Well, well, he was the covert’st shelter’d 
traitor 
That ever liv’d— 
Would you imagine, or almost believe, 
Were ’t not that by great preservation 
We live to tell it, that the subtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council house, 
To murder me, and my good lord of Gloster ? 
May. Had he done so? 
Glo. What! think you we are Turks, or infidels ? 
Or that we would, against the form of law, 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain’s death, 
But that the extreme peril of the case, 
The peace of England, and our persons’ 
Enfore’d us to this execution ? 
May. Now, fair befal you! he deserv’d his death ; 
And your good graces both have well proceeded, 
To warn false traitors from the like attempts. 
Buck. I never look’d for better at his hands, 
After he once fell in with mistress Shore ; 
Yet had we not determin’d he should die, 


a | 1 
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Hark ! a drum. 
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Ss. 
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safety, 


; Until your lordship came to see his end‘, 


Which now the loving haste of these our friends, 
Something against our meanings, hath prevented : 
Because, my lord, I would have had you hear 
The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons ; 
That you might well have signified the same 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Misconstrue us in him, and wail his death. 

May. But, my good lord, your grace’s words shall 

serve, 

As well as I had seen, and heard him speak: 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, 


1 Tut! fear not me: in quartos. 
and the two previous lines, are not in the quartos. 


2 This line is not in the quartos. : 
7 The rest of this direction is not inf. e. 


But [711 acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your- just proceedings in this case. 
Glo. And to that end we wish’d your lordship here, 
To avoid the censures of the carping world. 
Buck. But since you come too late of our intent, 
| Yet witness what you hear we did intend : 
And so, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. 
[Exit Lord Mayor. 
Glo. Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham. 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all post: 
There, at your meetest vantage of the time, 
Infer the bastardy of Edward’s children : 
Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for saying—he would make his son 
Heir to the crown; meaning, indeed, his house, ~ 
Which by the sign thereof was termed so. 
Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 
And bestial appetite in change of lust ; 
Which stretch’d unto their servants, daughters, wives, 
Even where his raging® eye, or savage heart, 
Without control lusted to make a prey. 
Nay, for a need, thus far come near my person: 
Tell them, when that my mother went with child 
Of that insatiate Edward, noble York, 
My princely father, then had wars ih France : 
| And by true computation of the time, 
Found that the issue was not his begot ; 
| Which well appeared in his hneaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke my father. 
Yet touch this sparingly, as ’t were far off ; 
Because, my lord, you know, mry mother lives. 
Buck. Doubt not. my lord, Il play the orator, . 
As if the golden fee, for which I plead, 
Were for myself: and so, my lord, adieu. 
Glo. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard’s castle, 
Where you shall find me well accompanied, 
With reverend fathers, and well-learned bishops. 
Buck. I go; and, towards three or four o’clock, 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 
[Exit BuckinenaM. 
Glo. Go, Lovel, with all speed to doctor Shaw ;— 
Go thou [To Car.] to friar Penker :—bid them both 
Meet me within this hour at Baynard’s castle.‘ 
[Exeunt Lover and CaTrssy. 
Now will I go, to take some privy order, 
To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight ; 
And to give order, that no manner person 
Have any time recourse unto the princes. 


SCENE VI.—A Street. 
Enter a Scrivener’, with a writing. 
Scriv. Here is the indictment of the good lord 
Hastings ; 

Which in a set hand fairly is engross’d, 
That it may be to-day read o’er in Paul’s: 
And mark how well the sequel hangs together. 
Eleven hours I have spent to write it over, 
For yesternight by Catesby was it sent me. 
The precedent was full as long a doing ; 
And yet within these five hours Hastings Tiv’d, 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free, at liberty. 
Here ’s a good world the while !—Who is so gross, 
That cannot see this palpable device ? 
Yet who so bold®, but says he sees it not ? 
Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought, 
| When such ill dealing must be seen or® thought. [Hzzt. 


| 


[ Exit. 
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. SCENE VII.—The Same. The Court of Baynard’s 
Castle. 


Enter Guiostzr at one Door, and BuckincHaM at 
another. 


Glo. How now, how now! what say the citizens ? 
Buck. Now by the holy mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, say’ not a word. 
Glo. Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s children ? 
Buck, { did; with his contract with Lady Lucy, 
And his contract by deputy in France :? 
Th’ insatiate greediness of his desires, 
And his enforcement of the city wives: 
His tyranny for trifles ; his own bastardy, 
As béing got, your father then in France ; 
And dis-resemblance*, being not like the duke.* 
Withal I did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form and nobleness of mind : 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace, 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 
Indeed, left nothing fitting for your purpose 
Untouch’d, or slightly handled in discourse : 
And, when my oratory drew toward end, 
I bade them that did love their country’s good, 
Cry—God save Richard, England’s royal king !” 
Glo. And did they so? 
Buck. No, so God help me, they spake not a word ; 
But, like dumb statues, or breathing stones, 
Star’d® each on other, and look’d deadly pale. 
Which when I saw, I reprehended them, 
And ask’d the mayor, what meant this wilful silence? 
His answer was, the people were not us’d 
To be spoke to, but by the recorder. 
Then, he was urg’d to tell my tale again :— 
“Thus saith the duke, thus hath the duke inferr’d ;” 
But nothing spoke in warrant from himself. 
When he had done, some followers of mine own, 
At lower end of the hall, hurl’d up their caps, 
And some ten voices cried, “God save king Richard !” 
And thus I took the vantage of those few,—*® 
“Thanks, gentle’ citizens, and friends,” quoth I; 
“ This general applause, and cheerful> shout, 
Argues your wisdom, and your love to Richard :” 
And even here brake off, and came away. 
Glo. What tongueless blocks were they! would they 
not speak ? 
Will not the mayor, then, and his brethren, come ? 
Buck. The mayor is here athand. Intend some fear ; 
Be not you spoke with, but by mighty suit : 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 
And stand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I 71] make a holy desecant : 
And be not easily won to our requests ; 
Play the maid’s part, still answer nay, and take it. 
Glo. 1 go; and if you plead as well for them, 
As I can say nay to thee for myself, 
No doubt we bring it to a happy issue. 
[Knocking heard.’ 
Buck. Go, go, up to the leads! the lord mayor 
knocks., | Exit GLOSTER. 
Enter the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens. 
Welcome, my lord: I dance attendance here ; 
I think the duke will not be spoke withal.— 
Enter from the Castle, CaATESBY. 
Now, Catesby! what says your lord to my request ? 
spake not: in quartos. 
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Cate. He doth entreat your grace, my noble lord, 
To visit him to-morrow, or next day. 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation ; 
And in no worldly suits would he be mov’d, 
To draw him from his holy exercise. : 
Buck. Return, good Catesby, to the gracious duke : 
Tell him, myself, the mayor, and aldermen,?® 
In deep designs, in matter of great moment, | 
No less importing than our general good, 
Are come to have some conference with his grace. 
‘ate. 111 signify so much unto him straight. [Ezit. 
Buck. Ah, ha! my lord, this prince is not an Edward: 
He is not lulling on a lewd love-bed,"! 
But on his knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines ; 
Not sleeping to engross his idle body, 
But praying to enrich his watchful soul. 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on his grace’? the sovereignty thereof ; 
But sore’’ I fear, we shall not win him to it. 
May. Marry, God defend his grace should say us nay ! 
Buck. | fear, he will. Here Catesby.comes again.— 
Re-enter CaTEsBY. 
Now, Catésby, what says his grace ? 
Cate. He wonders to what end you have assembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him: 
His grace not being warn’d thereof before, 
He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 
Buck. Sorry I am, my noble cousin should 
Suspect me, that I mean no good to him: 
By heaven, we come to him in perfect love ; 
And so once more return, and tell his grace, 
[Exit CaTEsBy, 


° 


When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ’tis much to draw them thence ; 
So sweet is zealous contemplation. 
Enter Guoster, with a book,'* in a Gallery above, be- 
tween two Bishops. CaTESBY returns. 
May. See, where his grace stands tween two clergy- 
men ! 
Buck. Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, 
To stay him from the fall of vanity ; 
And, see, a book of prayer in his hand ; 
True ornament to know a holy man.—'* 
Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince, 
Lend favourable ear to our requests, 
And pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion, and right-christian zeal. 
Glo. My lord, there needs no such apology ; 
I do beseech your grace to pardon me, 
Who, earnest in the service of my God, 
Deferr’d the visitation of my friends. 
But, leaving this, what is your grace’s pleasure ? 
Buck. Even that, I hope, which pleaseth God above, 
And all good men of this ungovern’d isle. 
Glo. I do suspect, I have done some offence, 
That seems disgracious in the city’s eye ; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 
Buck. You have, my lord : would it might please 
your grace, 
On our entreaties to amend your fault. 
Glo. Else wherefore breathe I in a Christian land ? 
Buck. Know then, it is your fault that you resign 
The supreme seat, the throne majestical, 
The scepter’d office of your ancestors, 


“ This and the previous line, and also the next but one after, are not in the quartos. 3 his resemblance: in 
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Your state of fortune, and your due of birth,’ 

The lineal glory of your royal house, 

To the corruption of a blemish’d stock ; 

Whiles, in the mildness of your sleepy thoughts, 

Which here we waken to our country’s good, 

This noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her face defac’d with sears of infamy, 

Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants, 

And almost shoulder’d in the swallowing gulf 

Of dark? forgetfulness, and deep* oblivion. 

Which to reeure, we heartily solicit 

Your gracious self to take en you the charge 

And kingly government of this your land: 

Not as protector, steward, substitute, 

Or lowly factor for another’s gain ; 

But as successively from blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 

For this, consorted with the citizens, 

Your very worshipful and loving friends, 

And by their vehement instigation, 

In this just cause come I to move your grace. 
Glo. I cannot tell, if to depart in silence, 

Or bitterly to speak in your reproof, 

Best fitteth my degree, or your condition : 

If, not to answer,—you might haply think, 

Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, yielded, 

To bear the. golden yoke of sovereignty, 

Which fondly you would here impose on me : 

If to reprove you for this suit of yours, 

So season’d with your faithful love to me, 

Then, on the other side, I check’d my friends. 

Therefore, to speak, and to avoid the first, 

And then, in speaking, not to incur the last, 

Definitively thus I answer you.* 

Your love deserves my thanks, but my desert, 

Unmeritable, shuns-your high request. 

First, if all obstacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown, 

As the® ripe revenue and due of © birth ; 

Yet so much is my poverty of spirit, 

So mighty, and so many, my defects, 

That I would rather hide me from my greatness, 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea, 

Than in my greatness covet to be hid, 

And in the vapour of my glory smother’d. 

But, God be thank’d, there is no need of me; 

And much I need to help you, were there need : 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 

Which, mellow’d by the stealing hours.of time, 

Will well become the seat of majesty, 

And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. 

On him I lay that you would lay on me, 

The right and fortune of his happy stars ; 

Which God defend that I should wring from him. 
Buck. My lord, this argues conscience in your grace ; 

But the respects thereof are nice and trivial, 

All circumstances well considered. 

You say, that Edward is your brother’s son : 

So say we too, but not by Edward’s wife ; 

For first was he contract to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witness to his vow : 

And afterward by substitute betroth’d 

To Bona, sister to the king of France. 

These both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A care-craz’d mother to a many sons, 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow, 

Even in the afternoon of her best days, 
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Made prize and purchase’ of his wanton eye, 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of his degree® 
To base declension and loath’d bigamy. 
By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 
This Edward, whom our manners call the prince. 
More bitterly could I expostulate, 
Save that, for reverence to some alive, 
I give a sparing limit to my tongue. 
Then, good my lord, take to your royal self 
This proffer’d benefit of dignity ; 
If not to bless us and the Jand withal, 
Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 
From the corruption of abusing times, 
Unto a lineal true-derived course. 
May. Do, good my lord; your citizens entreat you. 
Buck. Refuse not, mighty lord, this proffer’d love.’ 
Cate. O! make them joyful: grant their lawful suit 
Glo. Alas! why would you heap this care on me? 
I am unfit for state and majesty :7° 
I do beseech you, take it not amiss ; 
I cannot, nor I will not, yield to you. 
Buck. If you refuse it,—as in love and zeal, 
Loath to-depose the child, your brother’s son ; 
As well we know your tenderness of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse, 
Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
And equally, indeed, to all estates,— 
Yet know, whe’r you accept our suit or no, 
Your brother’s son shall never reign our king ; 
But we will plant some other in your throne, 
To the disgrace and downfall of your house, 
And, in this resolution, here we leave you.— 
Zounds,! citizens.! we will entreat no more. 
Glo. O! do not swear, my cousin Buckingham." 
[Exit Buckineuam.’® 
Cate. Call him again, sweet prince ; accept their suit : 
If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 
Glo. Will you enforce me to a world of cares? 
Call him again: I any not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, [Exit CaTEsBY. 
Albeit against my conscience, and my soul.— 
Re-enter BucKINGHAM.** 
Cousin of Buckingham, and sage, grave men, 
Since you will buckle fortune'on my back, 
To bear her burden, whe’r I will, or no, 
I must have patience to endure the load : 
But if black scandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof; 
For God doth know,'® and you may partly see, 
How far I am from the desire of this. 
May. God bless your grace! we see it, and will 
say it. 
Glo. In saying so, you shall but say the truth. 
Buck. Then I salute you with this royal title, — 
Long live king Richard, England’s worthy king ! 
All, Amen. 
Buck. To-morrow may it please you to be crown’d ? 
Glo, Even when you please, for you will have it so. 
Buck. To-morrow, then, we will attend your grace : 
And so, most joyfully, we take our leave. 
Glo. Come, let us to our holy work’® again. 
[To the Bishops. 
Farewell, my cousin :—farewell gentle friends. 
[ Exeunt. 


3 dark: in quartos. * This and the nine preceding lines, are notin the quartos. 
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SCENE 1. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—Before the Tower. 


Enter, on one side, Queen Exizazeru, Duchess of Yor, 
and Marquess of Dorset ; on the other, ANNE, Duchess 
of GuostER, leading Lady Marcaret PLaNTaGENsET, 
Crarence’s young Daughter. 

Duch. Who meets us here ?—my niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloster ! 

Now, for my life, she’s wandering to the Tower, 

In pure heart's love, to greet the tender prince.— 

Daughter, well met. 

Anne. God give your graces both 

A happy and a joyful time of day. 

Q. Eliz. As much to you, good sister : whither away ? 


Upon the like devotion as yourselves, : 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

Q. Eliz. Kind sister, thanks: we ’1] enter all together : 
Enter BRAKENBURY. 

And in good time here the lieutenant comes.— 

Master lieutenant, pray you, by your leave, 

How doth the prince, and my young son of York ?! 
Brak. Right well, dear madam. By your patience,? 

I may not suffer you to visit them: 

The king hath strictly charg’d the contrary. 

Q. Eliz. The king! who’s that ? 
Brak. I mean the lord protector. 
Q. Eliz. The Lord protect me from that kingly title ! 

Hath he set bounds between their love, and me ? 

I am their mother ; who shall bar me from them? 
Duch. I am their father’s mother: I will see them. 
Anne. Their aunt I am in law, in love their mother: 

Then, bring me to their sights ;° Ill bear thy blame, 

And take thy office from thee, on my peril. "i 
Brak. No, madam, no; I may not leave it so :* 

I am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. 

[Exit BRAKENBURY. 
Enter Stanury. 
Stan. Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour hence, 

And I’ll salute your grace of York as mother, 

And reverend looker-on of two fair queens.— 

Come, madam, you must straight to Westminster, 

[To the Duchess of Guiostrr. 

There to be crowned Richard’s royal queen. 

Q. Eliz. Ah! cut my lace asunder, 

That my pent heart may have some scope to beat, 

Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news. 

Anne. Despiteful tidings ! O, unpleasing news !§ 

Dor. Be of good cheer :—mother, how fares your 
grace ? 

Q. Eliz. O Dorset! speak not to me, get thee gone ; 

Death and destruction dog thee at thy heels: 

Thy mother’s name is ominous to her children. 

If thou wilt outstrip death, go cross the seas, 

And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. 

Go, hie thee, hie thee, from this slaughter-house, 

Lest thou increase the number of the dead, 

And make me die the thrall of Margaret’s curse,— 

Nor mother, wife, nor England’s counted queen. 

Stan. Full of wise care is this your counsel, madam.— 

Take all the swift advantage of the hours*: 


1 How fares the prince : in quartos. 
| #1 do beseech your graces all, to pardon me: in quartos. 
mect you on the way, and welcome you, & dead: in quartos. 
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Anne. No farther than the Tower ; and, as I guess, | 


2 Well, madam, and in health, but by your leave : in quartos. 
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You shall have letters from me to my son 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way :7 
Be not ta’en tardy by unwise delay. 
Duch. O ill-dispersing wind of misery !— 
O, my accursed womb, the bed of death ! 
A cockatrice hast thou hatch’d to the world, 
Whose unavoided eye is murderous ! 
Stan. Come, madam, come : I in all haste was sent. 
Anne. And I with all unwillingness will go— 
O! would to God, that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal, that must round my brow, 
Were red-hot steel to sear me to the brain! 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom ; | 
And die, ere men can say—God save the queen ! 
Q. Eliz. Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy glory ; 
To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm. [now, | 
Anne. No! why ?—When he, that is my husband 
Came to me, as I follow’d Henry’s corse ; 
When scarce the blood was well wash’d~ from his 
hands, 
Which issu’d from my other angel husband, 
And that dear® saint which, then, I weeping follow’d R 
O! when, I say, I look’d on Richard’s face, 
This was my wish,—“ Be thou,”’ quoth I, “accurs’d, 
For making me, so young, so old a widow! 
And, when thou wedd’st, let sorrow haunt thy bed ; 
And be thy wife (if any be so mad) 
More miserable by the life of thee’, 
Than thou hast made me by my dear lord’s death !”? 
Lo! ere I can repeat this curse again, | 
Within so small a time’? my woman’s heart 
Grossly grew captive to his honey words, 
And prov’d the subject of mine own soul’s curse : 
Which hitherto hath held mine eyes from rest ; 
For never yet one hour in his bed | 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of sleep, 
But with his timorous dreams was still awak’d. 
Besides, he hates me for my father Warwick ; | 
And will, no doubt, shortly be rid of me. | 
Q. Eliz. Poor heart, adieu; I pity thy complaining. 
Anne. No more than with my soul I mourn for 
yours. 
Dor. Farewell, thou woeful weleomer of glory. 
Anne. Adieu, poor soul, that tak’st thy leave of it. 
Duch. Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune guide 
thee !— [To DorsEr. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend’! thee !— | 
| 
} 


| 


[To ANNE. 
Go thou to sanctuary, and good thoughts possess 
thee ! [To Queen ELIZABETH. 
I to my grave, where peace and rest lie with me! 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 
And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen’?, | 
Q Eliz. Stay yet; look back, with me, unto the | 
Tower.— 
Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immur’d within your walls ; 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones ! 
Rude ragged nurse, old sullen play-fellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well ! 
So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell. 


[ Exeunt. | 
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SCENE II.—A Room of State in the Palace. 


Buckincuam, Caressy, a Page, and others. 
K. Rich. Stand all apart.—Cousin of Buckingham 
Buck. My gracious sovereign. 


And thy assistance, is king Richard seated : 
But shall we wear these glories? for a day, 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 
Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them last ! 


touch, 
To try if thou be current gold, indeed.— 


Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 
Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned lord. 


Buck. True, noble prince. 

K. Rich. O bitter consequence ! 
That Edward still should live,—true, noble prince. — 
Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull 24 
Shall I be plain ?—I wish the bastards dead ; 

And I would have it suddenly perform’d. 
What say’st thou now? speak suddenly ; be brief. 

Buck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 


freezes. 
Say, have I thy consent that they shall die? 


dear lord, 
Before I positively speak in this: 
I will resolve you herein presently*. [Exit BockinGHam 
Cate. The king is angry: see, he gnaws* his lip. 
[ Aside 
K. Rich. I will converse with iron-witted fools, 
[Descends from his Throne 
And unrespective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with considerate eyes. 
High-reaching Buckingham grows cireumspect. 
Boy !— 
Page. My lord. 


gold ' 
Will’ tempt unto a close exploit of death ? 
Page. I know a discontented gentleman, 
Whose humble means match not his haughty spirit: 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 
K. Rich. What is his name? 


The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels. 
Hath he so long held out with me untir’d, 
And stops he now for breath ?—Well, be ib so.— 
Enter STANLEY. 
| How now, lord Stanley ? what’s the news with you Wy 
Stan. Know, my loving lord, 
| The marquis Dorset, as 1 hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 
K. Rich. Come hither, Catesby : rumour it abroad, 
That Anne, my wife, is very grievous sick ; 
I wiil take order for her keeping elose. 
i Notinf.e. 2honours:in quartos. 3 Immediately. 4 bites: in 
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Young Edward lives—Think now what I would speak. 
K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be king. 


K. Rich. Ha! am I king? ’T is so; but Edward lives. 


K. Rich. Tut, tut! thou art all ice, thy kindness hither, Tyrrel : 


Buck. Give me some little. breath, some pause, | There is no more but so :—say, it is done, 


K. Rich. Know’st thou not any, whom corrupting) Th’ earldom of Hereford, and the moveables, 


Page. His name, my lord, is Tyrrel. 
K. Rich. I partly know the man: go, call him hither. 


[Exit Page. 


| Inquire me out some mean poor* gentleman, 
Whom I will marry straight to Clarence’ daughter :— 


Sound a Sennet. Rrtcwarp, crowned upon his Throne ;|'The boy is foolish, and I fear not him.— 


Look, how thou dream’st !—I say again, give out, 
'| That Ame my queen is sick, and like to die: 
About it; for it stands me much upon, 


K. Rich. Give me thy hand. Thus hich, by thy| To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me.— 
advice, [Trumpets sownd.* [Exit CaTEssy. 


I must be married to my brother’s daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass.— 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her ? 
Uncertain way of gain! But I am in 


K. Rich. Ah! Buckingham; now do I play the So far in blood, that sin will pluck out sin. 


Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye.— 
Re-enter Page, with TYRREL. 
Is thy name Tyrrel ? 
Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient subject. 
K. Rich. Art thou, indeed ? 
Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. 
K. Rich. Dar’st thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ? 
Tyr. Please you ; but-f had rather kill two enemies. 
K. Bich. Why, then thou hast it: two deep enemies, 
Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep’s disturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. 
Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 
Tyr. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And soon I’II rid you from the fear of them. [Kneeling.’ 
K. Rich. Thou sing’st sweet music. Hark, come 


Go, by this token.—Rise, and lend thine ear. 
y ) 


[TYRREL rises, and RICHARD whispers.° 


And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it.’ 
Tyr. L will despatch it straight. [ Exit. 
Re-enter BUCKINGHAM. 
Buck. My lord, I have consider’d in my mind 
The late demand that you did sound me in. 
K. Rich, Well, let that rest. Dorset is fled’ to 
Richmond. 
Buck. 1 hear the news, my lord. 
K. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife’s son :—well look 
unto it. 
Buck. My lord, I claim the gift, my due by promise, 
For which your honour and your faith are pawn’d ; 


Which you have promised I shall possess. 
K. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife: if she convey 
Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it. 
Buck. What says your highness to my just request iG 
K. Rich. I do remember me,—Henry the sixth 
Did prophecy that Richmond should be king, 
When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 
A king !—perhaps— 
Buck. My lord—* 
"K. Rich. How chance, the prophet could not at tha. 
time 
Tave told me, I being by, that I should kill him? 
Buck. My lord, your promise for the earldom,— 
K. Rich. Richmond !—When last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtesy shew’d me the castle, 
And ecall’d it—Rouge-mont: at which name I started, 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 
Buck. My lord.— 
K. Rich. Ay; what’s o'clock? 
Buck. I am thus bold to put your grace in mind 
|Of what you promis’d me. 
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K. Rich. Well, but whats o’clock ? 

Buck. Upon the stroke of ten. 
K. Rich. Well, let it strike. 

Buck. Why, let it strike ? 


K. Rich. Because that, like a Jack, thou keep’st the 
stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day, 
Buck. Why then resolve me whether you will or no.? 
K. Rich. Thou troublest me: I am not in the vein. 
Exeunt King Ricwarp angrily,? and his Train. 
Buck. And is it thus ? repays he my deep service 
With such contempt? made I him king for this ? 
O! let me think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on. 


SCENE IUI.—The Same. 
Enter Tyrreu. 
Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody act is done: 

The most arch deed of piteous massacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 

To do this piece of ruthful butchery, 

Albeit they were flesh’d villains, blooded* dogs, 

Melted with tenderness and mild compassion, 

Wept like two® children in their death’s sad story. 

“O! thus,” quoth Dighton, “ lay the gentle babes,” 

“Thus, thus, ”” quoth Forrest, “ girdling one ahotheriok 

Within their alabaster innocent ar ms : 

Their lips were four red, roses on a stalk, 

And in their summer beauty kiss’d each other, 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay ; 

Which once,” quoth Forrest, “almost chang’d my | / 

But, O! the devil”—there the villain stopp’d ; 

When Dighton thus told on,—“ we smothered 

The most replenished sweet work of nature, 

That, from the prime creation, e’er she fram’d.” 

Hence both are gone: with conscience and remorse, 

They could not speak ; and so I left them both, 

To bear this tidings to the bloody king. 

Enter King RIcHARD. 

And here he comes.—All health, my sovereign lord! 
K. Rich. Kind Tyrrel, am I happy in thy news ? 
Tyr. If to have done the thing you gave in charge | 

Beget your happiness, be happy then, 

For it is done. 

K. Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 
Tyr. 1 did, my lord. 


[ Exit. 


[mind ; | 


K. Rich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 
Tyr. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them ; 
But where, to say the truth,® I do not know. 
K. Rich. Come to me, Tyrrel, soon, and after supper, 
When thou shalt tell the process of their death. 
Mean time but think how I may do thee good, | 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 
Farewell, till then. 

Tyr. I humbly take my leave. [Ezit. 
K Rich. The son of Clarence have I pent up close ; 
His daughter meanly have I match’d in marriage ; i 
The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom, 
And Anne my wife hath bid this world good night. 

Now, for I know the Bretagne Richard aims 
At young Elizabeth. my brother’s daughter, 
And by that knot looks proudly on’ the er own, | 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 
Enter CaTEsBY, in haste. 
Cate. My lord !— 


I had a husband, ‘till a Richard kill’d him: 


1 The figure that struck the hours in the old clocks. 2 May it please you to resolve me in my-suit: in folio, 3 This word is not in f.e, 
*bloody: inf.e.© Sto: inf.e. 6 But how, or in what place: in quartos. 7 oer: in quartos. 8 army: in quartos. 9 adversaries: in 
quartos. 1011 Notinf.e. 12 This and the four preceding lincs, are not in the quartos, 13 14 These lines are not in the quartos. 


K. Rich. Good or bad news, that thou com’st in so 
bluntly ? 
Cate. Bad news, my lord: Morton is fled to Rich- 
mond ; 
And Buckingham, back’d with the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the field, and still his power encreaseth. 
K. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more near, 
Than Buckingham and his rash-levied strength.® 
Come; I have learn’d, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and snail-pac’d be 
Then, fiery expedition be my wing, , 
Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king — 
Go, muster men: my counsel is my shield : 
We must be brief, when traitors brave the field. 
[ Exeunt, 


Before the Palace. 


ggary : 


SCENE IV.—The same. 


Enter Queen MarGarer. 

Q. Mar. So, now. prosperity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 
Here in these confines slily have I lurk’ d, 

To watch the waning of mine enemies.® 
A dire induction am I witness to, 
And will to France ; hoping, the consequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragiecal. 
Withdraw thee, wr etched Margaret: who comes here? 
[She stands back. 
Enter Queen Exizazetu and the Duchess of Yorx. 


Q. Eliz. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes ! 
My unblown flowe ers, new- -appearing sweets ! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air, 
And be not fix’d in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother’s lamentation. 
Q. Mar. Hover about her; say, that right for right 
Hath dimm’d your infant morn to ‘aged night. [Aszde.'° 
Duch. So many miseries have eraz’d my voice, 
That my woe-wearied tongue is still and mute.— 
Edward Plantagenet! w hy; ; art thou dead? 
Q. Mar. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet; [Aside.™ 
Edward for Rdsard pays a dying debt.}? 
Q. Eliz. Wilt thou, O God! fly from such gentle 
lambs, 
| And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
When didst thou sleep, when such a deed was done? 
Q. Mar. When holy Harry died, and my sweet 


son. | Aside. 
Duch. Dead life, blind sight, poor mortal living 
ghost, 


woe’s scene, world’s shame, grave’s due by life usurp’d, 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days,'$ 
| Rest thy unrest on England’s lawful earth, [Sitting down. 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood ! 
Q. Eliz. Ah! that thou wouldst as soon afford a grave, 
As thou canst yield a melancholy seat ; 
Then would I hide my bones, not rest them here. 
Ah! who hath any cause to mourn, but we ? : 
[Setteng down by her. 
If ancient sorrow be most rever ent, 
[ Coming ‘forward, 


Q. Mar. 


Give mine the benefit of seniory, 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 

If sorrow can adinit society, [Sttteng down by them, 
Tell o’er your woes again by viewing mine :—"* 
I had an Edward, till a Richard kill’d him ; 


p= se ; 


eens _ _ — — 
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Thou hadst an Edward, till a Richard kill’d him ; 
Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard kill’d him. 
Duch. Thad a Richard too, and thou didst kill him: 
I had a Rutland too ; thou holp’st to kill him. 
Q. Mar. 
kill’d him. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death: 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood : 
That foul defacer of God’s handy-work, 
That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls, 
That excellent grand tyrant of the earth’ 
Thy womb let loose, to chase us to our graves.— 
O! upright, just, and true- disposing God, 
How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur 
Preys on the issue of his mother’s body, 
And makes her pew-fellow? with others’ moan! 
Duch. O, Harry’s wife! triumph not in my woes : 
God witness with me, | have wept for thine. 
Q. Mar. Bear with me; I am hungry for revenge, 
And now I cloy me with beholding it. 
Thy Edward he is dead, that kill’d my Edward ; 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward ; 
Young York he is but boot, because both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loss. 
Thy Clarence he is dead, that stabb’d my Edward ; 


| And the beholders of this frantic® play, 


Th’ adulterate Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 
Untimely smother’d in their dusky graves. 
Richard yet lives, hell’s black intelligencer, 
Only reserv’d their factor, to buy souls, 
And send them thither ; but at hand, at hand, 
Ensues his piteous and unpitied end : 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray, 
To have him suddenly convey’d from hence*.— 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God! I pray, 
That [ may live and say, the dog is dead. 

Q. Eliz. O! thou didst prophesy, 

come, 

| That I should wish for thee to help me curse 


| That bottle spider, that foul bunch-back’d toad. 


Q. Mar. 1 eall’d thee then, 
fortune ; 


vain flourish of 


| [ call’d thee then, poor shadow, painted queen ; 


The presentation of but what I was, 
The flattering index of a direful pageant, 
One heavy’d o’ high, to be hurl’d down below: 


| A mother only mock’d with two fair babes ; 
| A dream of what thou wast ; 
| To be the aim of every dangerous shot ; 


a garish flag, 
A sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble ; 

A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 

Where is thy husband now ? where be thy brothers? 
Where be thy two sons ?° wherein dost thou joy ? 


Who sues, and kneels, and says—God save the eats 


Where be the bending peers that flatter’d thee 
Where be the thronging troops that follow’d thee ? 
Decline all this, and see what now thou art. 


| For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name ; 

| For one being sued to, one that humbly sues : 

| For queen, a very eaitiff crown’d with care : 

| For one that scorn’d at me, now scorn’d of me ; 


| For one being fear’d of all, now fearing one ; 
For one commanding all, obey’d of none. 
Thus hath the course of justice whirl’d® about, 


1 This line is not in the quartos. 2 Companion. 3 tragic: 
6 wheel’d: in quartos. sweeter: in folio. 8 intestine: in folio. 
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the time would 
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in quartos. 


And lett thee but a very prey to time ; 
Having no more but thought of what thou wast 
To torture thee the more, being what thon art. 
Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 
Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 
Now, thy proud neck bears half my burden’d yoke ; 
From which, even here, I slip my wearied head, 
And leave the burden of it all on thee. 
Farewell, York’s wife, and queen of sad mischance : 
These English woes shall make me smile in France. 
Q. Eliz. O! thou well skill’d in curses, stay a while, 
And teach me how to curse mine enemies. 
Q. Mar. Forbear to sleep the night, and fast the day , 
Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 
| Think that thy babes were fairer” than they were, 
| And he that slew them fouler than he is: 
i Betiering thy loss makes the bad-causer worse: 
| Revolving this will teach thee how to curse. 
Q. Eliz. My words are dull; O! quicken them with 
thine. 
Q. Mar. Thy woes will make them sharp, and 
pierce like mine. [Exit Queen MareareEtT, 
Duch. Why should calamity be full of words ? 
Q. Eliz. Windy attorneys to their chent woes, 
Airy succeeders of intestate® joys, 
Poor breathing orators of miseries! 
Let them have scope: though what they do’ impart 
Help nothing else, yet do they ease the heart. 
Duch. If so, then be not tongue-ty’d : go with me, 
And in the breath of bitter words let’s smother 
My damned son, that thy two sweet sons smother’d. 
[A Trumpet heard. 
The trumpet sounds ;!° be copious in exclaims. 
Enter King Ricuarp, and his Train, mar ching. 
K. Rich. Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 
Duch. O! she, that might have intereepted thee, 
By strangling thee in her “accursed womb, 
From all the slaughters, wretch, that thou hast done. 
Q. Eliz. Hid’st thou that forehead with a golden crown, 
Where’t should be branded, if that right were right, 
For slaughter of the prince that ow’d that crown, 
And the dire death of my poor sons and brothers ? 
Tell me, thou villain-slave, where are my children ? 
Duch. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother 
Clarence, 
And little Ned Plantagenet, his son ? 
Q. Eliz. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Grey? 
Duch. Where is kind Hastings ? 
K. Rich. A flourish, trumpets !—strike alarum, drums! 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Strike, I say !— 
[ Flourish. Alarums. 
Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 
Or with the elamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 
Duch. Art thou my son? 
K. Rich. Ay; I thank God, my father, and yourself. 
Duch. Then patiently bear’? my impatience. 
K. Rich. Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 
That cannot brook the aecent of reproof. 
Duch. O! Jet me speak. 
K. Rich. Do then; but I’ll not hear.’* 
Duch. I will be mild and gentle in my words. 
K. Rich. And brief, good mother, for I am in haste. 
Duch. Art thou so hasty? I once!*® stay’d for thee, 
God knows, in torment and in agony™. 
K. Rich. And came I not at last to comfort you? 


*away: in quartos. 5 Where are thy children: 
in folio. 10{ hear his drum : 
14 in anguish, pain and agony : 
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Duch. No, by the holy rood, thou know’st it well; 
Thou cam Ist on earth to make the earth my hell. 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me ; 
Tetchy and wayward was thine i infancy : : 
Thy school-days, frightful, desperate, wild and furious ; 
Thy prime of manheod, daring, bold, and venturous : 
Thy age confirm’d, proud, subtle, sly, and bleody, 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred : 
What comfortable hour canst thou name, 
That ever grae’d me with thy company ? 
K. Rich. ’Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, 
eall’d your grace 
To breakfast once forth of my company. 
If I be so disgracious in your eye, 
Let me march on, and not offend you, madam.— 
Strike up the drum! 
Duch. I pr’ythee, hear me speak. 
K. Rich. You speak too bitterly. 


that 


Duch. Hear me a word ; 
For I shall never speak to thee again. 
K. Rich. So. 


Duch. Either thou wilt die by God’s just ordinance, 

Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 

Or I with grief and extreme age shall perish, 

And never look upon’ thy face again. 

Therefore, take with thee my most grievous curse ; 
Which in the day of battle tire thee more, 

Than all the complete armour that thou wear’st. 
My prayers on the adverse party fight ; 

And there the little souls of Edward’s children 
Whisper the spirits of thine enemies, 

And promise them success and victory. 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end ; 

Shame serves thy life, and doth thy death attend. [Evit. 

Q. Eliz. Though far more cause, yet much less spirit 

to curse 
Abides in me: I say amen to her. [Going. 

K. Rich. Stay, madam; [ must talk a word with you. 

Q. Eliz. I have no more sons of the royal blood, 
For thee to slaughter*; for my daughters, Richard, 
They shall be praying nuns, not weeping queens ; 
And therefore level not to hit their lives 

K. Rich. You have a daughter call’d Elizabeth, 
Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q. Elz. And must she die for this? O! let her live, 
And Ill corrupt her manners, stain her beauty ; 
Slander myself as false to Edward’s bed : 

Throw over her the veil of infamy : 
So she may live unsearr’d of bleeding slaughter, 
I will confess she was not Edward’s daughter. 

K. Rich. Wrong not her birth ; she is a royal princess.* 

Q. Eliz. To save her life, Ill say she is not so. 

KK. Rich. Her life is safest only in her birth. 

Q. Eliz. And only in that safety died her brothers. 

K. Rach. Lo! at their birth good stars were opposite. 

Q. Eliz. No, to their lives ill friends were contrary. 

K. Rich. All unavoided is the doom of destiny. 

Q. Eliz. True, when avoided grace makes destiny. 
My babes were destin’d to a fairer death, 

If grace had bless’d thee with a fairer life. 

K. Rich. You speak, as if that I had slain my cousins. 

Q. Eliz. Cousins, indeed; and by their uncle cozen’d 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 

Whose hands soever lane’d their tender hearts, 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction : 

No doubt ‘the murderous knife was dull and blunt, 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart, 

To revel in the entrails of my lambs. 


2 more behold 
5 mighty : in qnartos. 


: in folio. 2 murder: 
6 fortune : 


in quartos. 
in folio. 


| Canst thou demise to any child of mine? 


| And do intend to make her queen of England. 


3 of royal blood : 
7a story of thy noble acts: 


But that still use of grief makes wild grief tame, 

My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys, 

Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine eyes; 

And TI, in such a desperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 

tush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom.* 
K. Rich. Madam, so thrive I in my enterprise, 

And dangerous success of bloody wars, 

As I intend more good to you and yours, 

Than ever you or yours by me were harm’d ! ! 
Q. Eliz. What good is cover’d with the face of heaven, | 

To be diseover’d that can do me good? ea 
K. Rich. Th’ advancement of your children gentle’ 

lady. 

Q. Eliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose their heads 
K. Rich. Unto the dignity and height of honour‘. 

The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. | 
Q. Eliz. Flatter my sorrow with report of it: 

Teil me, what state, what dignity, what honour, 


K. Rich. Even all I have; ay, and myself and all, 
Will I withal endow a child of thine; 
So in the Lethe of thy angry soul 
Thou drown the sad remembrance of those wrongs, 
Which, thou supposest, I have done to thee. 
Q. Eliz. Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness 
Last longer telling than thy kindness’ date. 
K. Rich. Then know, that from my soul I love thy 
daughter. 
Q. Eliz. My daughter’s mother thinks it with her soul, 
K. Rich. What do you think? 
Q. Eliz. Thai thou dost love my daughter from thy 
soul. 
So, from thy soul’s love didst thou love her brothers; 
And from my heart’s love I do thank thee for it. 
K. Rich. Be not so hasty te confound my meaning. 
I mean, that witk my soul | love thy daughter, 


Q. Eliz. Well, then, who dost thou mean shall be | 
her king? 
K. Rich. Even he that makes her queen: 
should be ? 
Q. Eliz. What! thou ? 
K. Rich. Even so: how think you of it? 
Q. Eliz. How canst thou weo her ? 
K. Rich. That I would learn of you, 
As one being bat acquainted with her humour. 
Q. Eliz. And wilt thow learn of me? 
K. Rich. Madam, with all my heart. 
Q. Eliz. Send to her by the man that slew her 
brothers, 
A pair of bleeding hearts; thereon engraven 
Edward and York; then, haply will she weep: 
Therefore present to her,. ,—as sometime Margaret 
Did to thy father, steep’ ‘4 in Rutland’s blood,— 
A handkerchief ; ’ which, say to her, did drain 
The purple sap from her sweet brother’s body, 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal. 
If this inducement move her not to love, 
Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ;’ 
Tell her thou mad’st away her uncle Clarence, 
Her unele Rivers; ay, and, for her sake, 
Mad’st quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 
K, Rich. You mock me, madam: this is not the way 
To win your daughter. 
Q. Eliz. There is no other way, 
Uniess thou couldst put on some other shape, 
And not be Richard that hath done all this. i 


who else 
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K. Rich. Say, that I did all this for love of her. 
Q. Eliz. Nay, then indeed, she cannot choose but 
hate thee. 
Having bought love with such a bloody spoil. 
K. Rich. Look, what is done cannot be now amended. 
Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, 
Which after-hours give leisure to repent : 
If I did take the kingdom from your sons, 
To make amends Il) give it to your daughter. 
If I have kill’d the issue of your womb, 
To quicken your increase, I will beget 
Mine issue of your blood upon your daughter. 
A grandam’s name is little less in love, 
Than is the doting title of a mother: 
They are as children, but one step below, 
Even of your mettle, of your very blood ; 
Of all one pain, save for a night of groans 
Endur’d of her, for whom you bid like sorrow. 
Your children were vexation to your youth ; 
But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 
The loss you have is but a son, being king, 
And by that loss your daughter is made queen: 
I cannot make you what amends I would, 
| Therefore, accept such kindness as I can. 
Dorset, your son, that with a fearful soul 
Treads’ discontented steps in foreign soil, 
This fair allianee quickly shall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity : 
The king, that ealls your beauteous daughter wife, 
Familiarly shall call thy Dorset brother ; 
Again shall you be mother to a king, 
And all the ruins of distressful times 
Repair’d with double riches of content. 
What! we have many goodly days to see: 
The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 
Shall come again transform’d to orient pearl, 
Advantaging their loan with interest« 
Of ten-times-double gain of happiness. 
Go then, my mother; to thy daughter go: 
Make bold her bashful years with your experience ; 
Prepare her ears to hear a woocer’s tale ; 
| Put in her tender heart th’ aspiring fame 
Of golden sov’reignty ; acquaint the princess 
With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys : 
And when this arm of mine hath chastised 
The petty rebel, dull-brain’d Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will | come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 
To whom I will'retail my conquest won, 
And she shall be sole victress, Caesar’s Cesar. 
Q. Eliz. What were I best to say? her father’s brother 
Would be her lord? Or shall I say, her uncle? 
Or he that slew her brothers, and her uncles ? 
Under whai title shall I woo for thee, 
That God, the law, my honour, and her love, 
Can make seem pleasing to her tender years 
K. Rich. Infer fair England’s peace by this alliance. 
Q. Eliz. Which she shall purchase with still lasting 
war. 
K. Rich. Tell her, the king, that may command, en- 
treats. 
Q. Eliz. That at her hands, which the king’s King 
forbids. 3 
K. Rich. Say, she shall be a high and mighty queen. 
Q. Eliz. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 
K. Rich. Say, I will love her everlastingly. 
Q. Eliz. But how long shall that title, ever, last? 


? 2 


leads: in f.e. 2 The preceding 
5 So the quartos ; the folio : he swears 
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K. Rich. Sweetly in foree unto her fair life’s end. 
Q. Eliz. But how long fairly shall her swect life last ? 
K. Rich. As long as heaven, and nature, lengthen it. 
Q. Eliz. As long as hell, and Richard, like of it. 

K. Rich. Say I, her sovereign, am her subject low. 
Q. Eliz. But she, your subject, loaths such sovereignty. 
K. Rich. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 

Q. Eliz. An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 

K. Rich. Then, plainly to her tell? my loving tale. 

Q. Eliz. Plain, and not honest, is too harsh a style. 

K. Rich. Your reasons are too shallow and too quick. 

Q. Eliz. O! no, my reasons are too deep and dead ;— 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 

K. Rich. Harp not on that string, madam ; that is past. 

Q. Eliz. Harp on it still shall J, till heart-strings break. 

K. Rich. Now, by my George, my garter, and my 

crown,— 

Q. Eliz. Profan’d, dishonour’d, and the third usurp’d. 

K. Rich. 1 swear— 

Q. Eliz. By nothing; for this is no oath. 
Thy George, profan’d, hath lost its lordly* honour ; 
Thy garter, blemish’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue ; 
Thy crown, usurp’d, disgrae’d his kingly glory. / 

If something thou wouldst swear to be believ’d, 
Swear then by something that thou hast not wrong’d. 
K. Rich. Now by the world,— 


> 


Qe lize ’T is full of thy foul wrongs. 
K. Rich. My father’s death,— 

Q. Eliz. Thy life hath it dishonour’d. 
K. Rich. Then, by myself—* 

Q. Eliz. Thyself is self-mis-us’d. 
K. Rich. Why then, by God,— 3 

Q. Eliz. God’s wrong is most of all, 


If thou hadst fear’d to break an oath with him, 


|The unity, the king my husband made, 


Thou hadst not broken, nor my brothers died. 
If thou hadst fear’d to break an oath by him, 
The imperial metal, cireling now thy head, 
Had grac’d the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the princes had been breathing here, 
Which now, two tender bed-fellows for dust, 
Thy broken faith hath made the prey for worms. 
What eanst thou swear by now ?* 
K. Rich. The time to come. 
Q. Eliz. That thou hast wronged in the time o’er- 
past ; 
Fer I myself have many tears to wash 
Hereafter time, for time past wrong’d by thee. 
The children live whose fathers thou hast slaughier’d, 
Ungovern’d youth, to wail it with- their age: 
The parents live, whose children thou hast butcher’d, 
Old barren plants, to wail it wiih their age. 
Swear not by time to come: for that thou hast 
Misus’d ere us’d, by times ill-us’d o’er-past. 
K. Rich. As I intend to prosper, and repent, 
So thrive I in my dangerous attempt? 
Of hostile arms ! myself myself confound ! 
Heaven and fortune bar me happy hours! 
Day, yield me not thy light, nor, night, thy rest ! 
Be opposite aH planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure’ heart’s love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter ! 
In her consists my happiness and thine ; 
Without her, follows to myself, and thee, 
Herself, the land, and many a Christian soul, 
Death, desolation, ruin, and decay: 


3 Then, in plain terms, tell her in quartos. 4 holy : in quartos, 
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It cannot be avoided, but by this; 
It will not be avoided, but by this. 
Therefore, dear mother, (I must. call you so) 
Be the attorney of my love to her. 
Plead what I will be, not what I have been ; 
Not my deserts, but what [ will deserve: 
Urge the necessity of state and times,* 
And be not peevish? fond? in great designs. 
Q. Eliz. Shall I be tempted of the devil thus ? 
K. Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 
Q. Eliz. Shall I forget myself, to be myself? 
K. Rich. Ay, if your self’s remembrance wrong 


yourself. 
Q. Eliz. Yet thou didst kill my children. 
K. Rich. But in your daughter’s womb I’ll bury 
them : 
Where, in that nest of spicery, they will breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture. 
Q. Eliz. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will ? 
K. Rich. at be a happy mother by the deed. 
Q. Eliz. I go.—Write to me Richard, very shortly, 
And you Soll understand from me her ‘mind!, 
K. Rich. Bear her my true love’s kiss, and so fare- 
well. | Kissing her. Exit Q. EvizaBetu. 
Relenting fool, and shallow, changing woman !— 
How now! w hat news? 
Enter Ratcurrr in haste ;5 Catessy following. 
Rat. Most mighty sovereign, on the western coast 
Rideth a puissant navy: to our shores 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends, 
Unar md, and unresolv’d to beat them back. 
’T is thought that Richmond is their admiral : 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to- w elcome them ashore. 
K. Rich. Some light-foot friend post to the duke of 
Norfolk :— 
Ratcliff, thyself,—or Catesby ; where is he? 
Cate. Here, my good lord. 
K. Rich. Catesby, fly to the duke. 
Cate. I will, my lord, with all convenient haste.° 
K. Rich. Rateliff come hither. Post to Salisbury : 
When thou com’st thither, —Dull, unmindful villain, 
[To Carespy. 
Why stay’st thou here, and go’st not to the duke ? 
Cate. First, mighty liege, tell me your highness’ 
pleasure, 
What from your grace I shall deliver to him. 
K. Rich. 0! true, good Catesby—Bid him levy 
straight 
The greatest strength and power he can make, 
And meet me suddenly at Salisbury, 


Cate. I go. [ Exit. 

Rat. What may it please you, shall I do at Salis- 
bury 

1G Rich. Why, what wouldst thou ‘do there, before 
I go? 


Rat. Your highness told me, I should post before. 
Enter STANLEY. 

K. Rich. My mind is chang’d.—Stanley, what news 
with you? 

Stan. None good, my liege, to please you with the 
hearing ; 

Nor none so bad, but well may be reported. 
K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle! neither good nor bad? 


Stan. Richmond is on the seas. 
K. Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on him, 
White-liver’d runagate! what doth he there? 


Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess. 
K. Rich. Well,’ as you guess? 


Stan. Stirr’d up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England, here, to claim the crown. 


K. Rich. Is the chair empty? is the sword unsway’d? 


Is the king dead ? the empire unpossess’d ? 

What heir of York is there alive, but we, 

And who is England’s king, but great York’s heir ? 
Then, tell me, what makes he upon the seas ? 

Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 

K. Rich. Unless for that he comes to be your liege, 
You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman comes. 
Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, my g good lord; therefore, mistrust me not. 


K. Rich. ‘Where is thy power, then, to beat him 


back ? 
Where be thy tenants, and thy followers ? 
Are they not now upon the western shore, 
Safe-conducting the rebels from their ships ? 
Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in the north. 
K. Rich. Cold friends tome: What do they in the 
north, 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west ? 
Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty king. 
Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 
1’ll muster up my friends, and meet your grace, 
Where, and what time, your majesty shall please. 


K. Rich. Ay, thou ’ wouldst be gone to join with 
Richmond: 
But I 711 not trust thee. 
Stan. Most mighty sovereign, 


You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful. 
I never was, nor never will be false. 

K. Rich. Go, then, and muster men: but leave behind 
Your son, George Stanley. Look your heart® be firm, 
Or else his head’s assurance is but frail. 

Stan. So deal with him, as I prove true to you. 

[Exit STANLEY. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My gracious sovereign, now in Devonshire, 
As I by friends am well advertised, 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

Bishop of Exeter, his® elder brother, 

With many nie confederates, are In arms. 
Enter another Messenger. 


And every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels, and their power grows strong. 
Enter a third Messenger. 
3 Mess. My lord, the army of gr eat Buckingham— 
K Rich. Out on ye, owls! nothing but songs of 
death ? [He strikes him. 
There, take thou that, till thou bring better news. 
3 Mess. The news I have to tell your majesty 


Is that by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is dispers’ d and scatter (ie 
And he himself wander’d away alone, 
No man knows whither. 
K. Rich. I ery thee merey 
There is my purse, to cure that blow of thine. Rising." 


What need’st thou run so many miles about, 
When thou may’st tell thy tale the nearest way? 
Once more, what news ? 


2 Foolish. 3found: inf. e. 
7 Sir, as you guess, as you guess: 


1 and state of times: in f. e. 
6 This line is not in the quartos. 
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4 This line, only in the folio. 


Hath any well- advised friend proclaim’ d 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in? 


3 Mess. Such proclamation hath been made, my lord. 


8 The words, “in haste,” are not in f. e. 
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2 Mess. In Kent, my liege, the Guildfords are in arms; 
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Enter a fourth Messenger. 

4 Mess. Sir Thomas Lovel, and lord Marquess Dorset, 
7T is said, my liege, in Yorkshire are in arms ; 
But this good comfort bring I to your highness,— 
The Bretagne navy is dispers’d by tempest. 
Richmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a boat 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks, 
If they were his assistants, yea, or no; 
Who answer’d him, they came from Buckingham 
Upon his party: he, mistrusting them, 
Hois’d sail, and made his course again for Bretagne. 

K. Rich. March on, march on, since we are up in 

arms ; 
If not to fight with foreign enemies, 
Yet to beat down these rebels here at home. 
Enter CaTesBy. 

Cate. My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken ; 
That is the best news: that the earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
Is colder news, but yet they must be told. 

K. Rich. Away towards Salisbury ! while we reason 

here, 

A royal battle might be won and lost.— 


| Some one take order, Buckingham be brought 


To Salisbury; the rest march on with me. [Ezeunt. 


ge oie 


SCENE I.—Salisbury. An open Place. 
Enter the Sheriff, and Guard, with Bucxineuam led to 
Execution, 
Buck. Will not king Richard let me speak with him ? 
Sher. No, my good® lord; therefore, be patient. 
Buck, Hastings, and Edward’s children, Grey, and 
Rivers, 
Holy king Henry, and thy fair son Edward, 
Vaughan, and all that have miscarried 
By underhand corrupted foul injustice, 
If that your moody discontented souls 
Do through the clouds behold this present hour, 
Even for revenge mock my destruction !— 
This is All-Souls’ day, fellow, is it not? 
Sher. It is. 
Buck. Why, then All-Souls’ day is my body’s dooms~ 
day. 
This is the day, which, in king Edward’s time, 
I wish’d might fall on me, when | was found 
False to his children, or his wife’s allies: 
This is the day, wherein I wish’d to fall 
By the false faith of him whom most I irusted: 
This, this All-Souls’ day to my fearful soul 
Is the determin’d respite of my wrongs. 
That high All-Seer, which I dallied with, 
Hath turn’d my feign’d prayer on my head, 
And given in earnest what [ begg’d in jest. 
Thus doth he foree the swords of wicked men 
To turn their own points in their masters’ bosoms. 
Thus Margaret’s curse falls heavy on my neck* :-— 
“When he,” quoth she, ‘shall split thy heart with 
sorrow, 
Remember Margaret was a prophetess.”— 
Come, lead me, officers, to the block of shame ; 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame. 
[Exeunt Boexineuam and Officers. 


1 withholds: in quartos. 


SNotinf.e. S wretched: inf.e. 7lies: in quartos, ® swords: 


SCENE V.—A Room in Lord Srantey’s House. 
Enter Stanuey and Sir CuristopHeR Urswick. 
Stan. Sir Christopher, tell Richmond this from me :— 

That, in the sty of the most bloody boar, 

My son George Stanley is frank’d up in hold: 

If I revoli, off goes young George’s head: 

The fear of that holds off' my present aid. 

So, get thee gone: commend me to thy lord. 

Withal, say that the queen hath heartily consented, 

He should espouse Elizabeth her daugliter. 

But, tell me, where is princely Richmond now? 
Chris. At Pembroke, or at Ha’rford-west, in Wales. 
Stan. What men of name and mark? resort to him? 
Chris. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned soldier ; 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, sir William Stanley ; 

Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, sir James Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew, 

And many other of great name and worth; 

And towards London do they bend their power, 

If by the way they be not fought withal. 

Stan. Well, hie thee to thy lord; I kiss his hand: 

My letter will resolve him of my mind. 

Farewell. [Giving Papers to Sir CuristopHER. Exeunt. 


ae 


SCENE II.—A Plain near Tamworth. 


Enter, with Drum and Colours, Ricumonp, Ox¥orp, 
Sir James Buunt, Sir Watter Herpert, and others, 
with Forces, marching. 

Richm. Fellows in arms, and my most loving friends, 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we march’d on without impediment ; 

And here receive we from our father Stanley 

[Showing a Paper. 

Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 

The reckless,® bloody, and usurping boar, 

That spoil’d your summer fields, and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his trough 

In your embowell’d bosoms, this foul swine 

Is’ now even in the centre of this isle, 

Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn: 

From Tamworth thither, is but one day’s march. 

In God’s name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 

By this one Dloody trial of sharp war. 

Oxf. Every man’s conscience is a thousand men,* 

To fight against this guilty homicide. 

Herb. 1 doubt not, but his friends will turn to us. 
Blunt. He hath no friends, but what are friends for 


2The words, ‘‘ and mark,” are not in f. e. 


Which in his dearest need will fly? from him. _ [fear, 
Richm. All for our vantage: then, in God’s name march. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE JI.—Bosworth Field. . 


Enter King Ricuarp, and Forces ; the Duke of Nor- 
FOLK, Earl of Surrey, and others. 


K. Rich. Here pitch our tent, even here in Bosworth 
field.— 


3 Not in quartos. 


4 now—is fallen upon my head: in quartos, 
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My lord of Surrey, why look you so sad? 
Sur. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 
K. Rich. My lord of Norfolk,— 

Nor. Here, most gracious liege. 
K. Rich. Norfolk, we must have knocks; ha! must 
we not? 
Nor. We must both give end take, my loving lord. 
K. Rich. Up with my tent! here will I lie to-night ; 
[Soldiers begin to set up the King’s Tent. 
But where to-morrow ?—Well, all’s one for that,— 

Who hath descried the number of the traitors ? 

Nor. Six or seven thousand is their utmost power. 
K. Rich. Why, our battalia trebles that account: 

Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength, 

Which they upon the adverse faction want. 

Up with the tent !—Come, noble gentlemen, 

Let us survey the vantage of the ground.— 

Call for some men of sound direction.— 

Let ’s lack no discipline, make no delay, 

For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day. [Exeunt. 

Enter, on the other side of the Field, Ricumonn, Sir 
Wittiam Branpon, Oxrorp, and other Officers. 
Some of the Soldiers pitch Ricumonn’s Tent. 

Richm. The weary sun hath made a golden sct, 

And by the bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.— 

Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my standard.— 

Give me some ink and paper in my tent: 

I’li draw the form and model of our battle, 

Limit each leader to his several charge, 

And part in just proportion our small power. 

My lord of Oxford,—you, Sir William Brandon,— 

And you, sir Walter Herbert, stay with me.? 

The earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment : 

Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him, 

And by the second hour in the morning 

Desire the earl to see me in my tent.— 

Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me: 

Where is lord Stanley quarter’d, do you know? 

Blunt. Unless [ have mista’en his colours much, 

(Which, well I am assur’d, I have not done) 

His regiment lies half a mile, at least, 

South from the mighty power of the king. 

Richm. If without peril it be possible, 

Sweet Blunt, make some good means to speak with 

him 

And give him from me this most needful note. 

Blunt. Upon my life, my lord, I’ll undertake it: 

And.so, God give you quiet rest to-night.” 

Richm. Good night, good Captain Blunt.— Come, 
gentlemen, 

Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business. 

In to my tent, the dew® is raw and cold. 

[They withdraw into the Tent. 

Enter, to his Tent, King Richarp, Norroik, Ratciirr, 

and CaTEsBy. 
K, Rich. What is ’t o’clock. 
Cate. It’s supper time, my lord; it’s nine o’clock. 
K. Rich. [will not sup to-night.— 

Give me some ink and paper.— 

What, is my beaver easier than it was, 

And all my armour laid into my tent ? 

Cate. ‘It is, my liege ; and all things are in readiness. 
K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge. 
Use careful watch ; choose trusty sentinels. 
Nor. 1 go, my lord. 
K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Nor- 
folk. 
Nor. I warrant you, my lord. 


1 2 These lines are not in tne quartos. air: in quartos. 


[ Exit. | 
4Not in f. e. 


K. Rich. Ratcliff! 
Rat. My lord ? 
K. Rich. Send out a pursuivant at arms 
To Stanley’s regiment: bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night.— 
Fill me a bowl of wine.—Give me a watch: 
Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.— 
Look that my staves be sound, and not too heavy. 
Ratcliff !— 
Rat. My lord? 
K. Rich. Saw’st thou the melancholy lord Northum- 
berland ? 
Rat. Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himself, 
Much about cock-shut time, from troop to troop 
Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers. 
K. Rich. So: I am satisfied Give me a bowl of 
wine: 
I have not that alacrity of spirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have-— 
[Wine brought.“ 
Set it down.—Is ink and paper ready ? 
Rat. It is, my lord. 
K. Rich. Bid my guard watch. Leave me, 
Ratcliff, about the mid of night, come to my tent 
And help to arm me.—Leave me, I say. 
[King Ricuarp retires into his Tent. 
RatcirF and CaTEsBy. 
Ricumonp’s Tent opens, and discovers him and his 
Officers, §c. 
Enter STantey. 
Stan. Fortune-and victory sit on thy helm! 
Richm. All comfort that the dark night can afford, 
Be to thy person, noble father-in-law ! 
Tell me, I pray, how fares our loving mother ? 
Stan. I, by attorney, bless thee from thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond’s good: 
So much for that.—The silent hours steal on, 
And flaky darkness breaks within the east. 
In brief, for so the season bids us be, 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning; 
And put thy fortune to the arbitrement 
Of bloody strokes, and mortal-staring war. 
I, as I may, (that which I would I cannot) 
With best advantage will deceive the time, 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms * 
But on thy side I may not be too forward, 
Lest, being seen, thy brother, tender George, 
Be executed in his father’s sight. 
Farewell, The leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which so long sunder’d friends should dwell upon. 
God give us leisure for these rites of love ! 
Once more, adieu.—Be valiant, and speed well ! 
Richm. Good lords, conduct him to his regiment. 
I'll strive, with troubled thoughts, to. take a nap ; 
Lest leaden slumber peise’ me down to-morrow, 
When [ should mount with wings of victory, 
Once more, good night. kind lords, and gentlemen. 
[Exeunt Lords, §c., with STANLEY. 
O! Thou, whose captain I account myself, [Aneeling.® 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 
Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath, 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
Th’ usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 
Make us thy ministers of chastisement, 
That we may praise thee in thy victory! 
To thee F do commend my watchful soul, 


5 Weigh. 


Exeunt 


[Rising? 
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Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping, and waking, O, defend me still ! 
: [Lies down and sleeps. 

The Ghost of Prince Epwarp, Son to Henry the Sith, 

rises between the two Tents. 
Ghost. Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow! 
: [To King Ricwarp. 

Think how thou stabb’dst me, in my prime of youth, 

At Tewksbury: despair, therefore, and die — 

Be cheerful, Richmond; for the wrong’d souls 

Of butcher’d princes fight in thy behalf: 

King Henry’s issue. Richmond, comforts thee. 

The Ghost of King Henry the Siath rises. 
Ghost. When I was mortal, my anointed body 
To King RicHarD. 

By thee was punched full of deadly’ holes. 

Think on the Tower, and me: despair, and die ; 

Harry the sixth bids thee despair and die.— 

Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror ! 
[To RicHMOND. 

Harry, that prophesy’d thou should’st be king, 

Doth comfort thee in sleep: live thou,® and flourish. 

The Ghost of CLARENCE rises, 
Ghost. Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow. 
[To King Ricuarp. 

I, that was wash’d to death with fulsome wine, 

Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray’d to death ! 

To-morrow in the batile think on me, 

And fall thy edgeless sword. Despair, and die.— 
Thou offspring of the house of Lancaster, 

[To RicHMoND. 

The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee ; 

Good angels guard thy battle! Live and flourish. 
The Ghosts of Rivers, GReY, and VAUGHAN rise. 
Riv. Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow ; 

[To King Ricwarp. 

Rivers, that died at Pomfret. Despair, and die. 

Grey. Think upon Grey, and let thy soul despair. 
[To King Ricwarp. 
Vaugh. Think upon Vaughan, and with guilty fear 
Let fall thy pointless* lance. Despair, and die— 
]To King Ricwarp. 
All. Awake! and think our wrongs in Richard’s 
bosom [To RicuMonD. 
Will conquer him.—Awake, and win the day ! 
The Ghost of Hastines rises. 
Ghost. Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake : 
[To King Ricuarp. 

And in a bloody battle end thy days. 

Think on lord Hastings: so* depair, and die. 

Quiet untroubled soul, awake, awake ! 
[To RicHMonp. 

Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England’s sake. 

The Ghosts of the two young Princes rise. 
Ghosts. Dream on thy cousins smother’d in the 
Tower: 

Let us be lead’ within thy bosom, Richard, 

And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death. 

Thy nephews’ souls bid thee despair, and die—— 
Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy ; 

Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy ! ‘ 

Live, and beget a happy race of kings. 

Edward’s unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. 

The Ghost of Queen ANNE rises. 
Ghost. Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne thy 
wife, 
_That never slept a quiet hour with thee, 
Now fills thy sleep with perturbations: 


jury: inf.e. 8 Zounds, who’s there: in quartos. 
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To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy powerless arm.® Despair, and die — 
Thou, quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep: 

[To RicHMonD 


Dream of success and happy victory: 
Thy adversary’s wife doth pray for thee. 
The Ghost of BuckINGHAM rises. 
Ghost. The first was I that help’d thee to the crown ; 
[To King Ricuarp. 
The last was I that felt thy tyranny. 
O! in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terror of thy guiltiness. 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death : 
Fainting, despair ; despairing, yield thy breath.— 
I died for hope ere I could lend thee aid ; 
[To RicuMonpD. 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismay’d : 
God, and good angels fight on Richmond’s side ; 
And Richard fall in height of all his pride. 
[The Ghosts vanish. King Ricwarp starts 
out of his dream. 
K. Rich. Give me another horse !—bind up. my 
wounds !— 
Have mercy, Jesu !—Soft! I did but dream.— 
O, coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me {__ 
The lights burn blue. —It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What do I fear? myself? there ’s none else by: 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 
Is there a murderer here ? No;—yes: I am: 
Then fly,—What, from myself? Great reason : why ? 
Lest I revenge. What! Myself upon myself ? 
Alack! I love myself. Wherefore ? for any good, 
That I myself have done unto myself ? 
O! no: alas! I rather hate myself, 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 
Iam avillain. Yet] lie; I am not. 
Fool, of thyself speak well:—Fool, do not flatter. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, foul’ perjury, in the high’st degree ; 
Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree : 
All several sins, all us’d in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, erying all,—Guilty ! guilty ! 
I shall despair—There is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me :— 
Nay, wherefore should they ? since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself. 
Methought, the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. 
Enter RatcuirF. 
Rat. My lord.— 
K. Rich. Who’s there ? . 
Rat. Ratcliff, my lord; *tis I. The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn: 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 
K. Rich. O Ratcliff! 1 have’ dream’d a fearful 
dream.— 
Nhat think’st thou ? will our friends prove all true ? 
Rat. No doubt, my lord.’ 
K. Rich. O Ratcliff! I fear, I fear — 
Rat. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows. 
K. Rich. By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by shallow Riehmond. 


1 Not in folio, 2 3Notinf.e. 4and:inf.e. 5So the quarto, 1597; the other old copies: laid. 6edgelesssword: inf.e. “"per- 
9 This and the previous speech, are not in the folios. 
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It is not yet near day. Come, go with me: 
Under our tents Ill play the eaves-dropper, 
To hear if any mean io shrink from me. 
- [Exeunt King Ricuarp and Ratcuirr. 
Enter Oxrorp and others. 
Lords. Good morrow, Richmond. 
Richm. Cry mercy, lords, [Waking.] and watchful 
gentlemen, 
That you have ta’en a tardy sluggard here. 
Lords. How have you slept, my lord ? 
Richm. The sweetest sleep, and fairest-boding dreams, 
That ever enter’d in a drowsy head, 
Have I since your departure had, my lords. 
Methought, their souls, whose bodies Richard murder’d, 
Came to my tent, and cried—On! victory ! 
I promise -you, my heart’ is very jocund 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream, 
How far into the morning is it, lords? 
Lords. Upon the stroke of four. 
Richm. Why, then ’tis time to arm, and give direc- 
tion.— [He advances to the Troops. 
More than | have said, loving countrymen. 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on: yet remember this,— 
God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints, and wronged souls, 
Like high-rear’d bulwarks stand before our faces. 
Richard except, those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 
For what is he they, follow? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant, and a homicide ; 
One rais’d in blood, and one in blood establish’d ; 
One that made means to come by what he hath, 
And slaughter’d those that were the means to help him ; 
A base foul stone, made precious by the foil 
Of England’s chair, where he is falsely set ; 
One that hath ever been God’s enemy. 
Then, if you fight against God’s enemy, 
God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers : 
If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 
You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; 
If you do fight against your country’s foes, 
Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire ; 
If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 
Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors ; 
If you do free your children from the sword, 
Your children’s children? quit it in your age. 
Then, in the name of God, and all these rights, 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords. 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 
Shall be this cold gorpse on the earth’s cold face ; 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt, 
The least of you shall share his part thereof. 
Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly, cheerfully ; 
God, and Saint George ! Richmond, and victory! 
[ Exeunt. 
Re-enter King Ricuarp, Ratcuirr, Attendants, and 
Forces. 


K. Rich. What said Northumberland, as touching | 


Richmond ? 
Rat. That he was never trained up in arms. 
K. Rich. He said the truth: and what said Surrey 
then ? 
Rat. He smil’d and said, the better for our purpose. 
K. Rich. He was i’ the right; and so, indeed, it is. 
[Clock strikes. 
Tell the clock there—Give me a calendar. 
[Calendar brought.* 


Who saw the sun to-day ? 
Rat. Not I, my lord. 
K. Rich. Then he disdains to shine ; for, by the book, 
He should have brav’d the east an hour ago: 
A black day will it be to somebody.— 
Rateliff !— 
Rat. My lord. 
K. Rich. The sun will not be seen to-day: 
The sky doth frown and lour upon our army. 
I would, these dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not shine to-day! Why, what is that to me, 
More than to Richmond? for the self-same heaven, 
That frowns on me, looks sadly upon him. 
Enter Norroux. 
Nor. Arm, arm, my lord! the foe vaunts in the field. 
K. Rich. Come, bustle, bustle—Caparison my 
horse,— ; 
Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power. 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain, 
And thus my battle shall be ordered. 
My foreward* shall be drawn out in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot: 
Our archers shall be placed in the midst, 
John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of the foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we will follow them 
In the main battle; whose puissance on either side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 
This, and Saint George to boot !—What think’st thou, 
Norfolk ? 
Nor. A good direction, warlike sovereign.— 
This found I on my tent this morning. 
[Giving a Paper. 
K. Rich. “ Jocky of Norfolk be not too® bold, 
| Reads. 
For Dickon thy master is bought and 
sold,” 
A thing devised by the enemy.— 
Go, gentlemen; every man to his charge. 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls ; 
For conscience is a word that cowards use, 
Devis’d at first to keep the strong in awe: 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to’t pell-mell; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.— 
What shall I say more than J have inferr’d ? 
Remember who you are to cope withal ;—-. 
A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and run-aways, 
A scum of Bretagnes, and base lackey peasants, 
Whom their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures and assur’d destruction. 
You sleeping safe, they bring you to unrest ; 
You having lands, and bless’d with beauteous wives, 
They would distrain® the one, distain the other. 
And who doth lead them but a paltry fellow, 
Long kept in Bretagne at our mother’s cost ; 
A milk-sop, one that never in his life 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow ? 
Let’s whip these stragglers o’er the seas again ; 
Lash hence these over-weening rags of France, 
These famish’d beggars, weary of their lives ; 
Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 
For want of means, poor rats, had hang’d themselves. 
If we be conquer’d, let men conquer us, 
And not these bastard Bretagnes ; whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and thump’d, 
And, on record, left them the heirs of shame. 
Shall these enjoy our lands? lie with our wives ? 
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Ravish our daughters ?—Hark, I hear their drum. 
[Drum afar off. 
Fight, gentlemen of England ! fight, bold’ yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ; 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood : 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves. 
Enter a Messenger. 

What says lord Stanley ? will he bring his power? 

Mess. My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K. Rich. Off with his son George’s head. 

Nor. My lord, the enemy is pass’d the marsh : 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K. Rich. A thousand hearts are great within my 

bosom. 

Advance our standards! set upon our foes! 
Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them! Victory sits on our helms! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Another part of the Field. 


Excursions. Enter Norroux, and Forces ; 
to him CaTessy. 


Cate. Rescue, my lord of Norfolk! rescue, rescue | 
The king aN: more wonders than a man, 
Daring an opposite to every danger. 
His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death: 
Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost ! 
Liisi Enter King RICHARD. 
K. Rich. A horse ! a horse !. my kingdom for a horse! 
Cate. Withdraw, my lord; I 1] help you to a horse. 
K. Rich. Slave! I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead of him.— 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom fora horse! [Ezeunt. 
Alarums. Enter King Ricuarp and RicHMonp ; and 
exeunt, fighting. Retreat and flourish. Then enter 
RicHMonD, Sraniey bearing the Crown, with divers 
other Lords, and Forces. 
Richm. God, and your arms, be prais’d, victorious 
friends, 


Alarum: 


Lpoldly: in folio 2 these royalties: in folio, % enjoy it: 


not in folio. 


The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 
Stan. Courageous Richmond, well hast thou acquit 
thee. 
Lo! here, this? long-usurped royalty, 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have 1 pluck’d off, to grace thy brows withal ; 
Wear it, enjoy it,* and “make much of it. 
Richm. Great God of heaven, say, amen, to all !— 
But, tell me, is young George Stanley living 3 ? 
Stan. He i is, my lord, and safe in Leicester town ; 
Whither, if you please, we may withdraw us. 
Richm. What men of name are slain on either side? 
Stan. John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord Ferrers, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir William Brandon. 
Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 
Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled, 
That in submission will return to us ; 
And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament, 
We will unite the white rose and the red :— 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown’d upon their enmity !— 
What traitor hears me, and says not, amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and scarr’d herself ; 
The brother blindly shed the brother’s blood, 
The father rashly slaughter’d his own son, 
The son, compell’d, been butcher to the sire ; 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 
Divided in their dire division,* 
O! now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true succeeders of each royal house, 
By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together : 
And let their heirs, (God, if thy will be so) 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-fae’d peace, 
With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days ! 
Rebate’ the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce these bloody days again, 
And make poor England weep in streams of blood! 
Let them not live to taste this land’s increase, 
That would with treason wound this fair land’s peace ! 
Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace lives again: 
That she may long live here, God say, amen! 


[ Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS 


Kine Henry THE Eicuru. 

CarpinaL Wotsey. Carpinat CAmpetus. 

Capucius, Ambassador from Charles V. 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Duxe or Norrouk.: Eart or Surrey. 

Duke or SurroLtk. Duke or BuckIncHam. 

Lorp CHAMBERLAIN. Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

GarpINER, Bishop of Winchester. 

Bisuop or Lincotn. Lorp ABERGAVENNY. 
SANDS. 

Str Henry Gvui_prorp. 

Srr AntrHony Denny. 


Lorp 


Sir Tuomas Lovett. 
Sir Nicuontas Vaux. 


Secretaries to Wolsey. 
CRoMWELL, Servant to Wolsey. 


Several Lords and Ladies in the Dumb Shows ; Women attending upon the Queen : Spirits, which appear 
to her ; Scribes, Officers, Guards, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, chiefly in London and Westminster ; once, at Kimbolton. 


PERSON 4. 


GrirritH, Gentleman-Usher to Queen Katharine, 
Three other Gentlemen. Garter, King at Arms. 
Doctor Burrs, Physician to the King. 
Surveyor to the Duke of Buckingham. 
Branpon, and a Sergeant at Arms. 
Door-keeper of the Council-Chamber. 
and his Man. 
Page to Gardiner. 


Porter, 


A Crier. 


Queen Karuarine, Wife to King Henry. 
Anne BuLten, her Maid of Honour. 

An old Lady, Friend to Anne Bullen. 
Patience, Woman to Queen Katharine. 


I coME no more to make you laugh: things now, 
That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 

Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe, 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, 

We now present. Those that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The subject will deserve it: such, as give 

Their money out of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too: those, that come io sce 
Only a show or two, and so agree. 

The play may pass, if they be still and willing, 
I’ll undertake, may see away their shilling 
Richly in two short hours. Only they, 

That come to hear a merry, bawdy play, 


PROLOGUE. 


A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded’ with yellow, 


Will be deceiv’d ; for, gentle hearers, know, 
To rank our chosen truth with such a show 

As fool and fight is, beside forfeiting 

Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring, 

To make that only true we now intend, 

Will leave us never an understanding friend. 
Therefore, for goodness’ sake, and as you are known, 
The first and happiest hearers of the town, 

Be sad as we would make ye: think, ye see 

The very persons of our noble story, 

As they were living; think, you see them great, 
And follow’d with the general throng, and sweat 

Of thousand friends ; then, in a moment, see 

How soon this mightiness meets misery : 

And, if you can be merry then, I’ll say, 

A man may weep upon his wedding day. 


An Ante-chamber in the 

Palace. 

Enter the Duke of Norroux, at one door ; at the other, 
the Duke of Bucxineuam, and the Lord Axsrr- 
GAVENNY. 

Buck. Good morrow, and well met. 
you done, 

Since last we saw in France ? 

Nor. I thank your grace, 

Healthful; and ever since a fresh admirer 

Of what I saw there. 


Buck. 


! 1 Bordered. 


SCENE I.—London. 


How have 


An untimely ague 


APT 1, 


Stay’d me a prisoner in my chamber, when 
Those suns of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Andren. 

Nor. ’T wixt Guynes and Arde: 
I was then present, saw them salute on horseback ; 
Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung, 
In their embracement, as they grew together ; 2 
Which had they, what four thron’d ones-conld have 


weigh’d 
Such a compounded one? 
Buck. All the whole time 
I was my chamber’s prisoner. 
Nor. Then you lost 


i 
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The view of earthly glory: men might say, 
Till this time, pomp was single ; but now married 
To one above itself. Each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders it’s: to-day the French 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English ; and to-morrow they 
Made Britain, India: every man that stood 
Show’d like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt: the madams, too, 
Not us’d to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting: now this mask 
Was cried incomparable ; and the ensuing night 
Made it a fool, and beggar. The two kings, 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 
As presence did present them; him in eye, 
Still him in praise ; and, being present both, 
'T was said, they saw but one: and no discerner 
Durst wag his tongue in censure. When these suns 
(For so they praise ’em) by their heralds challeng’d 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass ; that former fabulous story, 
Being now seen possible enough, got credit, 
That Bevis! was believ’d. 

Buck. O! you go far. 

Nor. As I belong to worship, and affect 
In honour honesty, the tract of every thing 
Would by a good discourser lose some life, 
Which action’s self was tongue to. All was royal: 
To the disposing of it nought rebell’d ; 
Order gave each thing view. 

Buck. The office did 
Distinctly his full function. Who did guide, 
I mean, who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as you guess ? 

Nor. One, certes, that promises no element 
In such a business. 

Buck. I pray you, who, my lord ? 

Nor. All this was order’d by the good discretion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 

Buck. The devil speed him! no man’s pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger. What had he 
To do in these fierce vanities? I wonder, 
That such a keech? can, with his very bulk, 
Take up the rays o’ the beneficial sun, 
And keep it from the earth. 

Nor. Surely, sir, 
There ’s in him stuff that puts him to these ends ; 
For, being not propp’d by ancestry, whose. grace 
Chalks successors their way, nor call’d upon 
For high feats done to the crown ; neither allied 
To eminent assistants, but, spider-like, 
Out of his self-drawing web, he* gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that heaven gives him, and which buys 
A place next to the king. 

Aber. I cannot tell 
What heaven hath given him: let some graver eye 
Pierce into that ; but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him: whence has he that ? 
If not from hell, the devil is a niggard ; 
Or has given all before, and he begins 
A new hell in himself. 

Buck. Why the devil, 
Upon this French going-out, took he upon him, 
(Without the privity o’ the king) t’ appoint 
Who should attend on him? He makes up the file 


Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
Too,’ whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon: and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out, 

Must fetch him inthe papers. 

Aber. I do know . 
Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sicken’d their estates, that never 
They shall abound as formerly. 

Buck. O! many 
Have broke their backs, with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. What did this vanity, 
But minister the consummation® of , 

A most poor issue ? 

Nor. Grievingly I think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it. 

Buck. Every man, 
After the hideous storm that follow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy,—that this tempest, 
Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The sudden breach on’t. 

Nor. Which is budded out ; 
|For France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach’d 
|Our merchants’ goods at Bordeaux. 


Aber. Is it therefore 
Th’? ambassador is silene’d ? 
Nor. Marry, is’t. 


Aber. A proper fitle of peace, and purchas’d 
At a superfluous rate. 


Buck. Why, all this business 
|Our reverend cardinal carried. 
Nor. *Like it your grace, 


The state takes notice of the private difference 

Betwixt you and the cardinal. I advise you, 

(And take it from a heart that wishes towards you 

Honour and plenteous safety) that you read 

|The cardinal’s malice and his potency 

| Together : to consider farther, that 

| What his high hatred would effect wants not 

| A minister in his power. You know his nature, 

| That he’s revengeful; and, I know, his sword 

Hath a sharp edge: it’s long, and ’t may be said, 

It reaches far ; and where ’t will not extend, 

Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel ; 

You'll find it wholesome. Lo! where comes that rock, 

That I advise your shunning. 

Enter Cardinal Wousry (the Purse borne before him), 
certain of the Guard, and two Secretaries with 
Papers. The Cardinal in his passage fixeth his eye 
on BuckincnaM, and Buckrneuam on him, both full 
of disdain. 

Wol. The duke of Buckingham’s surveyor? ha! 

Where ’s his examination ? 


1 Seer. Here, so please you. 

Wol. Is he in person ready ? 

1 Secr. Ay, please your grace. 

Wol. Well, we shall then know more; and Buck- 
ingham 


Shall lessen this big look. [Exewnt Worsry, and Tratn. 
Buck. This butcher’s eur is venom-mouth’d, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him ; therefore, best 
Not wake him in his slumber. A beggar’s brood’ 
Out-worths a noble’s blood. 
Nor. What, are you chaf’d ? 
| Ask God for temperance ; that’s th’ appliance only, 
Which your disease requires. 


1 Of Southampton, the hero of an old romance. 2 This sentence is assigned to NoRFOLK, in f.e. 3A ball of fat, rolled up by butchers. 
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Buck. I read in’s looks 
Matter against me ; and his eye revil’d 
Me, as his abject object : at this instant 
He bores me with some trick. He’s gone ¢) the king: 
J’ll follow, and out-stare him 
Nor. Stay, my lord, 
And let your reason with your choler question 
What ’t is you go about. To climb steep hills, 
Requires slow pace at first: anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can advise me like you: be to yourself, 
As you would to your friend. 
Buck. I’ll to the king ; 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipswich fellow’s insolence, or proclaim 
There ’s difference in no persons. 
Nor. Be adyis’d ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself: we may outrun 
By violent swiftness that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. Know you not, 
The fire that mounts the liquor till ’t run o’er, 
In seeming to augment it wastes it? Be adyis’d: 
I say again, there is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself, 
If with the sap of reason you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of passion. 
Buck. Sir, 
I am thankful to you, and Ill go along 
By your prescription; but this top-proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name’ not, but 
From sincere motions, by intelligence, 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 
Nor. Say not, treasonous. 
Buck. To the king I'll say ’t, and make my vouch 
as strong 
As shore of rock. Attend: this holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous, 
As he is subile, and as prone to mischief, 
As able to perform ’t, his mind and place 
Infecting one another, yea, reciprocally) 
Only to show his pomp, as well in France 
As here at home, suggests the king, our master, 
To this last costly treaty, th’ interview 
That swallow’d so much treasure, and like a glass 
Did break i’ the rinsing. 
Nor. 
Buck. Pray, give me favour, sir. 
cardinal 
The articles o’ the combination drew, 
As himself pleas’d ; and they were ratified, 
As he cried, “ Thus let be,” to as much end, 
As give a crutch t? the dead. But our count-cardinal 
Has done this, and ’tis well ; for worthy Wolsey, 
Who cannot err, he did it... Now this follows, 
(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
To the old dam, treason) Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to see the queen, his aunt, 
(For ’t was, indeed, his colour, but he came 
To whisper Wolsey) here makes visitation : 
His fears were, that the interview hetwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him some prejudice ; for from this league, 
Peep’d harms that menac’d him. He privily 
Deals with our cardinal, and, as I trow, 
Which I do well; for, 1 am sure, the emperor 
Paid ere he promis’d, whereby his suit was granted, 


Faith, and so it did. 
This cunning 


Ere it was ask’d: but when the way was made, 
And pav’d with gold, the emperor thus desir’d :-— 
That he would please to alter the king’s eourse, 
And break the foresaid peace. Let the king know, 
(As soon he shall by me) that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and sell his honour as he pleases, 
And for his own advantage. 
Nor. I am sorry 
To hear this of him; and could wish he were 
Something mistaken in’t. 
Buck. No, not a syllable : 
I do pronounce him in that very shape, 
He shall appear in proof. 
Enter Branpon ; a Sergeant at Arms before him, and 
two or three of the Guard. 
Bran. Your oflice, sergeant ; execute it. 
Serg. Sir 
My lord the duke of Buckingham, and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 
Of our most sovereign king. 
Buck. Lo, you, my lord ! 
The net has fall’n upon me: I shall perish 
Under device and practice. 
Bran. I am sorry 
To see you ta’en from liberty, to look on 
The business present. ’T is his highness’ pleasure, 
You shall to the Tower. 
Buck. It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence ; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whit’st part black. The will of 
heaven 
Bé done in this and all things—I obey. — 
O! my lord Abergan’y, fare you well. 
Bran. Nay, he must bear you company.—The king 
[To ABERGAVENNY. 
Is pleas’d you shall to the Tower, till you know 
How he determines farther. 
Aber. As the duke said, 
The will of heaven be done, and the king’s pleasure 
By me obey’d. 
Bran. Here is a warrant from 
The king t’ attach lord Montacute ; and the bodies 
Of the duke’s confessor, John de la Car, 
And Gilbert Peck, his chancellor,— 
Buck. So, so; 
These are the limbs o’ the plot.—No more, I hope. 
Bran. A monk o’ the Chartreux. 
Buck. O! Nicholas Hopkins? 
Bran. He, 
Buck. My surveyor is false: the o’er-great cardinal 
Hath show’d him gold. My life is spann’d already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
By darkening my clear sun.—My lord, farewell, 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Council-Chamber. 
Cornets. Enter King Henry, leaning on the Cardinal's 
shoulder ; Wotsry, the Lords of the Council, Sir 
Tuomas Lovet, Officers, Secretary. 
K. Hen. My life itself, and the*best heart of it, 
| Thanks you for this great care. I stood i’ the level 
Of a full charg’d confederacy, and give thanks 
To you that chok’d it—Let be call’d before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham’s : in person 
I’ll hear him his confessions justify, 
| And point by point the treasons of his master 
| He shall again relate. 
| The King takes his State. 


} 


The Lords of the Councu 
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occupy their several Places: the Cardinal places him- 

self under the King’s Feet on his right Side. 

A Noise within, crying Room for the Queen! Enter 
the Queen, ushered by the Dukes of Norroux and 
Surrotk: she kneels. The King rises from his 
State, takes her up, kisses her, and places her by hum. 
Q. Kath. Nay, we must longer kneel: I am a suitor. 
K. Hen. Arise, and take place by us.—Half your suit 

Never name to us; you have half our power ; 

The other moiety, ere you ask, is given ; 

Repeat your will, and take it. 

Q. Kath. Thank your majesty. 
That you would love yourself, and in that love 
Not unconsider’d leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

K. Hen. Lady mine, proceed. 

Q. Kath. I am solicited, not by a few, 

And those of true condition, that your subjects 

Are in great grievance. There have been commissions 

Sent down among them, which hath flaw’d the heart 

Of all their loyalties: wherein, although, 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 

Most bitterly on you, as putter-on 

Of these exactions, yet the king our master, 

Whose honour heaven shield from soil! even he escapes 

not 

Language unmannerly ; yea, such which breaks 

The ties’ of royalty, and almost appears 

In loud rebellion. 

Nor. Not almost appears, 

It doth appear ; for upon these taxations, 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them ’longing, have put off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 

Unfit for other life, compell’d by hunger 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner 

Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 

And danger serves among them. 

K. Hen. Taxation ! 
Wherein, and what taxation ?—My lord cardinal, 
You that are blam’d for it alike with us, 

Know you of this taxation ? 

Wol. Please you, sir, 

I know but of a single part, in ought 

Pertains to the state ; and front but in that file 

Where others tell steps with me. 

Q. Kath. No, my lord, 
You know no more than others; but you frame 
Things, that are known, belike?, which are not whole- 

some 

To those which would not know them, and yet must 

Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions, 

Whereof my sovereign would have note, they are 

Most pestilent to the hearing; and, to bear them, 

The back is sacrifice to the load. They say, 

They are devis’d by you, or else you suffer 

Too hard an exclamation. 

K. Hen. Still exaction ! 

The nature of it? In what kind, let’s know, 

Is this exaction? 

Q. Kath. I am much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience; but am bolden’d 
Under your promis’d pardon. The subjects’ grief 
Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is nam’d, your wars in France. This makes bold 

mouths : 


lgides: inf.e, alike: inf.e. 3 basenesg: inf. e. 


| Sane 


4 Sometimes, 


Tongues spit their daties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them: their curses now, 

Live where their prayers did ; and it’s come to pass, 
Their tractable obedience is a slave 

To each incensed will. I would, your highness 
Would give it quick consideration, for 

There is no primer business.* 


K. Hen. By my life, 
This is against our pleasure. 
Wol. And for me, 


I have no farther gone in this, than by 
A single voice, and that not pass’d me but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If lam 
Tradue’d by ignorant tongues, which neither know 
My faculties, nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. let me say, 
’'T is but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers ; which ever, 
As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 
That is new trimm’d, but benefit no farther 
Than vainly longing: What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters (once* weak ones) is 
Not ours, or not allow’d ; what worst, as oft, 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 
We should take root here, where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 

K. Hen. Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear: 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear’d. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission? I believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And stick them in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A trebling® contribution! Why, we take, 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part 0’ the timber , 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack’d, 
The air will drink the sap. To every county 
Where this is question’d send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 
The force of this commission. Pray, look to’t ; 
I put it to your care. 

Wol. A word with you. [To the Secretary. 
Let there be Jetters writ to every shire, 
Of the king’s grace and pardon. ‘The griev’d commons 
| Hardly conceive of me : let it be nois’d, 
| That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes. I shall anon advise you 
Farther in the proceeding. [Exit Secretary. 

Enter Surveyor. 

Q. Kath. I am sorry that the duke of Buckingham 
Is one® in your displeasure. 

K. Hen. It grieves many : 
The gentleman is learn’d, and a most rare speaker ; 
To nature none more bound ; his training such, 
That he may furnish.and instruet great teachers, 
And never seek for aid out of himself: yet see, 
When these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well dispos’d, the mind growing once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. This man so complete, 
Who was enroll’d ’mongst wonders, and when we, 
Almost with ravish’d list’ning, could not find 
His hour of speech a minute ; he, my lady, 
| Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
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As if besmear’d in hell. Sit by us; you shall hear 
(This was his gentleman in trust) of him 
Things to strike honour sad.—Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices, whercof 
We cannot feel too little, ‘hear too much. 
Wol. Stand forth; and with bold spirit relate what 
you 
Most like a careful subject, have collected 
Out of the duke of Buckingham. 
K. Hen. Speak freely. 
Surv. First, it was usual with him, every day 
It would infect his speech, that if the ‘king 
Should without issue die, he ’d' carry it so 
To make the sceptre his. These very words 
I’ve heard him utter to his son-in-law, 
Lord Aberga’ny, to whom by oath he menace’d 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 
Wol. Please your highness, 
This dangerous conception in this point. 
Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant ; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 


note 


Q. Kath. My learn’d lord cardinal, 
Deliver all with charity. 
K. Hen. Speak on. 


How grounded he his title to the crown, 
Upon our fail? To this point hast thou heard him 
At any time speak aught? 
Surv. He was brought to this 
By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins. 
K. Hen. What was that Hopkins ? 
Surv. Sir, a Chartreux friar, 
His confessor ; who fed him every minute 
With words of sovereignty. 
K. Hen. How know’st thou this? 
Surv. Not long before your highness sped to France, | 
The duke being at the Rose, within the parish 
Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey? [ replied, 
Men fear’d the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king’s danger. Presently the duke 
Said, ’t was the fear, indeed ; and that he doubted, 
'T would prove the verity of certain words 
Spoke by a holy monk; “that oft,” says he, 
“Hath sent to me, wishing me to’ permit 
John de la Car, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of some moment: 
Whom after, under the confession’s seal, 
He solemnly had sworn, that what he spoke 
My chaplain to no creature living, but 
To me, should utter, with demure tonfidence 
This pausingly ensw’d.—Neither the king, nor ’s heir 
(Tell you the duke) shall prosper: bid him strive 
To gain the love o’ the commonalty: the duke 
Shall govern England. 
Q. Kath. If I know you well, 
You were the duke’s surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complaint o’ the tenants. Take good heed, 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul: I say, take heed ; 
Yes, heartily beseech you. 


) 


K. Hen. Let him on.— 
Go forward. 
Surv. On my soul, Ill speak but truth, 


I iold my lord the duke, by the devil’s illusions 
The monk might be deceiv’d ; and that ’t was dangerous 
From this te ruminate on it Ko far, until 


| He stretch’d him, and with one hand on his dagger, 


It forg’d him some design, which, b eing believ’d, 


fhe’ll: infolio. The change was made by Rowe. 


? He’s traitor to the height: 
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It was much like to do: He answered, “ Tush ! 
It can do me no damage ;” adding farther, 
That had the king in his last sickness fail’d, 
The cardinal’s and sir Thomas Lovell’s heads 
Should have gone off. 
K. Hen. Ha! what, so rank? Ah, ha! 
There ’s mischief in this man.—Canst thou say farther ? | 
Surv. I can, my liege. 
K. Hen. Proceed. 
Surv. Being at Greenwich, 
After your highness had reprov’d the duke 
About sir William Blomer,— 
K. Hen, I remember, 
Of such a time: being my sworn servant, 
The duke retain’d him his.—But on: what hence ? 
Surv. “Tf? quoth he, “I for this had been com- 
mitted 
As, to the Tower, I thought, I would have play’d 
The part my father meant to act upon 
Th’ usurper Richard; who, being at Salisbury, 
Made suit to come in’s presence, which if granted, 
As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him.” 
K. Hen. A giant traitor ! 
Wol. Now, madam, may his highness live in freedom, 
And this man out of 'prison ? 
Q. Kath. God mend all ! 
K. Hen. There’s something more would out of thee: 
what say’st ? 
Surv. After “the duke his father,” with “the knife,” 


Another spread on? s breast, mounting his eyes, 
He did discharge a said oath ; whose tenor 
Was,—were he evil us’d, he would out-go 

His father, by as much as a performance 

Does an irresolute purpose. 

K. Hen. There ’s his period, 
To sheathe his knife in us.—He is attach’d ; 
Call him to present trial: if he may 
Find mercy in the law, ’tis his; if none, 
Let him not seek’t of us. By day and night, 
He is a daring traitor to the height.? 


SCENE III.—A Room in the Palace. 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Sanps. 


Cham. Is’t possible, the spells of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries ? 

Sands. New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let ’em be unmanly, yet are follow’d. 

Cham. As far as I see, all the good our English 
Have got by the late voyage is but merely 
A fit or two o’ the face; but they are shrewd ones, 
For when they hold ’em, you would swear directly, 
Their very noses had been counsellors 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so. 

Sands. They have all new legs, and lame ones: one 

would take it, 

That never saw ’em pace before, the spavin, 
Or springhalt reign’d among them. | 

Cham. Death ! my lord, 
Their clothes are after such a pagan cut too, 
That, sure, they ’ve worn out Christendom.—How now ! 
What news, Sir Thomas Lovell ? 

Enter Sir Toomas Lovett. 

Lov. ’Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That ’s clapp’d upon the court-gate. 

Cham. 


[ Exeunt. 


What is ’t for ? | 
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Lov “The reformation of our travell’d gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk. and tailors. 
Cham. 1 am glad ’tis there 
monsieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise, 
And never see the Louvre. 
Lov. They must either 
(For so run the conditions) leave those remnants 
Of fool, and feather, that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fireworks ; 8 
Abusing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wisdom ; renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings, 
Short blister’d breeches, and those types of travel, 
And understand again like honest men, 
Or pack to their old playfellows ; there, I take it 
They may, cum privilegio, wear ‘away 
The lag end of their lew rdness, and be laugh’d at. 
Sands. ’'T.is time to give ’em physic, their diseases 
Are srown so catching. 
Cham. What a loss our ladies 
Will have of these trim vanities. 
Lov. Ay, marry, 
There will be woe indeed, lords: the sly whoresons 
Have got a speeding trick ‘to lay down ladies; 
A French song and a fiddle have no fellow. 
Sands. The devil fiddie them! Iam glad they’r 
For, sure, there’s no converting of them : 
An ‘honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-song 
And have an hour of hearing, and by’r-lady, 
| Held current music too. 


now, 


Cham. Well said, lord Sands: 
Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. 

Sands. No, my lord; 
Nor shall not, while I have a stump. 

| Cham. Sir Thomas, 

Whither were you a going? 

Lov. To the cardinal’s 
Your lordship is a guest too. 

Cham. O! ’tis true: 


This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies: there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I ’ll assure you. 


Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed ; 


A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us: 
His dews fall every where. 

Cham. No doubt, he’s 
He had a black mouth that said other of in, 

Sands. He may, my lord, he has wherewithal : 
Sparing would show a worse sin than il doctrine. 
Men of his sway’ should be most liberal ; 

They are sent? here for examples. 

Cham. Te SO; 
But few now give so great ones.. My barge stays ; 
Your lordship shall along.—Come, good sir Thomas, 
We shall be late else; which 1 would not be, 

For I was spoke to, with sir Henry Guildford, 
This night to be comptrollers. 


s noble ; 


True, they a 


Sands. I am your lordship’s. [Ezeunt. 
SCENE IV.—The Presence-Chamber in York-Place. 
Hautboys. A small Table under a State for the Cardinal 


a longer Table for the Guests ; then enter ANNE BuL-| 
as 
Guests, at one door ; at another door, enter Sir Henry 


LEN, ‘and divers Lords, and Gentlewomen, 


Ladies, 


Guitprorp. 
Guild. Ladies, 


lway: 


a general welcome ftom his grace 


inf.e. set: inf.e. 3 Small pieces of ordnance. 


now, I would pray our 


re going, 


in him. 


Salutes ye all: this night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you. None here, he hopes, 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad; he would have all as merry 
As, first, good company, good wine, good welcome 
Can make good people. wa my lord! y’ are tardy ; 
Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sanps, and Sir THomas 
Love t. 
The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp’d wings to me. 
Cham. You are young, sir Harry Guildford. 
Sands. Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal 
But half my lay-thoughts in him, some of these 
Should find a running banquet ere they rested, 
I think, would better “please ? em: by my life, 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 
Lov. O! that your lordship were but now confessor 
To one or two of these. 


Sands. I would, I were ; 
They should find easy penance. 
Lov. Faith, how easy + 


Sands. As easy as a down-bed would afford it. 
Cham. Sweet ladies, will it please you sit ? Sir Harry, 
Place you that side, it l1 take the charge of this. 
His grace is entering —Nay, you must not freeze ; 
Two women plac’d together makes cold weather :— 
My lord Sands, you are one will keep ’em waking ; 
Pray, sit between these ladies. 
Sands. By my faith, 
And thank your lordship.—By your leave, sw eet ladies : 
[ Seats himself betw een ANNE BuLLEN and another Lady. 
If I chanee to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my father. 
Anne. Was he mad, sir ? 
Sands. O! very mad, exeeeding mad; in love too; 
But he would bite none: just as T do now, 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath. [Kzsses her. 
Cham. Well said, my lord.— 
So, now you are fairly seated. Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if these fair ladies 
Pass away frowning. 


Sands. For my little cure, 
Let me alone. 
Hautboys. Enter Cardinal Wousey, attended, and 


takes his State. 
Wol. Y’ are welcome, my fair guests: that noble lady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 
Is not my friend, This, to confirm my welcome ; 
And to you all good health. [ Drinks. 
Sands. Your grace is noble: 
Let me have such a bowl may hold my thanks, 
And save me so much talking, 
Wol. My lord Sands, 
I am beholding to you: cheer your neighbours.— 
Ladies, you are not merry :—gentlemen, 
Whose fault is this ? = 
Sands. The red wine first must rise 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then, we shall have em 
Talk us to silence. 


Anne. You are a merry gamester, 
My lord Sands. 
Sands. Yes, if I make my play. 


Here ’s to your ladyship ; : 


and pledge it, madam, 
|For ’ 


t is to such a thing,— 

Anne. You cannot show me. 

Sands. I told your grace how they would talk anon. 
[Drum and Trumpets within ; Chambers® discharged, 

Wol. What’s that? 

Cham. Look out there, some of you. [Exit a Servant. 
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Wol. 
And to what end is this ?—Nay, ladies, fear not ; 

By all the laws of war y’ are privileg’d. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Cham. How now! what is’t ? 

Serv. A noble troop of strangers, 
For so they seem : they ’ve left their barge, and landed ; 
And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 

Wol. Good lord chamberlain, 

Go, give them welcome; you can speak the French 

tongue : 

And, pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 

Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 

Shall shine at full upon them.—Some attend him.— 

[Exit Chamberlain attended. All arise, and 
Tables removed. 

You have now a broken banquet; but we ’ll mend it. 

A good digestion to you all; and, once more, 

I shower a welcome on ye.—Welcome all. 

Hautboys. Enter the King, and others, as Maskers, 
habited like Shepherds, ushered by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. They pass directly before the Cardinal, and 
gracefully salute him.  . 

A noble company! what are their pleasures? 

Cham. Because they speak no English, thus they- 

pray’d met 

To tell your grace :—That, having heard by fame 

Of this so noble and so fair assembly 

This night to meet here, they could do no less, 

Out of the great respect they bear to beauty, 

But leave their flocks, and under your fair conduct, 

Crave leave to view these ladies, and entreat 

An hour of revels with them. 

Wol. Say, lord chamberlain, 
They have done my poor house grace ; for which I pay 

them 

A thousand thanks, and pray them take their pleasures. 

[Ladies chosen for the Dance. The King 
takes ANNE BULLEN. 

K. Hen. The fairest hand I ever touch’d. O, beauty ! 
Till now I never knew thee. [ Music. Dance. 

Wol. My lord !— 

Cham. Your grace ? 


What warlike voice, | 


Wol. Pray tell themthus much from me. 
There should be one amongst them, by lis person, 
More worthy this place than myself ; to whom, 

If I but knew him, with my love and duty 
I would surrender it. 

Cham. T will, my lord. 

[Cham. whispers the Maskers, and returns. 

Wol. What say they ? 

Cham. Such a one, they all confess 
There is, indeed ; which they would have your grace 
Find out, and he will take it. 

Wol. Let me see then. [Comes from his State. 
By your good leaves, gentlemen, here I 711 make 
My royal choice. 

K. Hen. You have found him, cardinal. [Unmasking. 
You hold a fair assembly ; you do well, lord: 
You are a churchman, or, I ’ll tell you, cardinal, 
I should judge now unhappily. 

Wol. I am glad, 
Your grace is grown so pleasant. 

K. Hen. My lord chamberlain, 
Pr’ythee, come hither. What fair lady’s that ? 

Cham. An’t please your grace, sir Thomas Bullen’s 

daughter,— 
The viscount Rochford,—one of her highness’ women. 

K. Hen. By heaven, she is a dainty one.—Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out, 

And not to kiss you —[ Kisses her.]? A health, gentlemen! 
Let it go round. 

Wol. Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet ready 
I’ the privy chamber ? 

Lov. 

Wol. 

I fear, with dancing is a little heated. 

K. Hen. J fear, too much. 

Wol. There’s fresher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. 

K. Hen. Lead in your ladies, every one.—Sweet 
I must not yet forsake you—Let’s be merry: [partner, 
Good my lord cardinal: I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to these fair ladies, and a measure 
To lead them once again; and then let’s dream 
Who’s best in favour.—Let the music knock it. 


[Exeunt, with Trumpets. 


) 


Yes, my lord. 
Your grace, 


AEP. IT. 


SCENE I.—A Street. 
Enter two Gentlemen, meeting. 

1 Gent. Whither away so fast ? 
2 Gent. O !—God save you. 
Hen to the hall, to hear what shall become 
Of the great duke of Buckingham. 

1 Gent. I’ll save you 
That labour, sir. All’s now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the prisoner. 


2 Gent. Were you there ? 

1 Gent. Yes, indeed, was I. 

2.-Gent. Pray, speak what has happen’d. 
1 Gent. You may guess quickly what. 

2 Gent. Is he found guilty? 
1 Gent. Yes, truly is he, and condemn’d upon it. 

2 Gent. I am sorry for ’t. 

1 Gent. So are a number more. 

2 Gent. But, pray, how pass’d it ? 


‘|Have found him guilty of high treason. 


1 Gent. Il] tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar; where, to his accusations 
He pleaded still not guilty, and alleg’d 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. 
The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg’d on the examinations, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses, which the duke desir’d . 
To have brought, vivd voce, to his face : 
At which appeared against him, his surveyor ; 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor; and John Car, 
Confessor-to him; with that devil-monk, 
Hopkins, that made this mischief. 


2 Gent. That was he, 
That fed him with his prophecies ? 
1 Gent. The same. 


All these aecus’d him strongly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could not: 
And so his peers, upon this evidence, 


Much 


® 
1 This word is notin f.e. 2 Not inf. e. 
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He spoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. 
2 Gent. After all this, how did he bear himself? 
1 Gent. When he was brought again to the bar, to 
hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was stirred 
With such an agony, he sweat extremely, 
And something spoke in eholer, ill, and hasty : 
But he fell to himself again, and sweetly 
In all the rest show’d a most noble patience. 
2 Gent. I do not think, he fears death. 
1 Gent. Sure, he does not ; 
He was never so womanish: the cause 
He may a little grieve at. 


2 Gent. Certainly. 
The cardinal is the end of this. 
1 Gent. ’T is likely 


By all conjectures: first, Kildare’s attainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland; who remov’d, 

Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in haste too, 
Lest he should help his father. 


2 Gent. That trick of state 
Was a deep envious one. 
1 Gent. At his return, 


No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally ;—whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal instantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 

2 Gent. All the commons 
Hate him perniciously, and, 0’ my conscience, 
Wish him ten fathom deep: this duke as much 
They love and dote on; call him, bounteous Bucking- | 

ham, 
The mirror of all courtesy— : 

1 Gent. Stay there, sir; | 
And see the noble ruin’d man you speak of. | 
Enter BucxincHam from his Arraignment ; Tipstdves 

before him; the Axe with the edge towards him; 

Halberds on each side: accompanied with Sir Tuomas 

Lovett, Sir NicHotas Vaux, Sir Wini1AM SanDs, 

and common People. 

2 Gent. Let’s stand close, and behold him. 

Buck. All good people, 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 

Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 

T have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment, 

And by that name must die: yet, heaven bear witness, 
And if I have a conscience let it sink me, 

Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. 

The law I bear no malice for my death, 

It has done upon the premises but justice ; 

But those that sought it [ could wish more Christians: 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mischief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then my guiltless blood must ery against them. | 
For farther life in this world I ne’er hope, 

Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 

More than I dare make faults. You few that lov’d me, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 

Is only bitter to him, only dying, 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 

And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 

And lift my soul to heaven.—Lead on, 0’ God’s name. 

Lov. I do beseech your grace, for charity, 

If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 


} 


1 where: in f, e. 


| That never knew what truth meant. 


| Pray for me. 


—_———. 


Buck. Sir Thomas Loyell, I as free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven: I forgive all: 
There cannot be those numberless offences 
’Gainst me, that I cannot take peace with: no black 

envy 

Shall make my grave. Commend me to his grace; 
And, if he speak of Buckingham, pray, tell him, 
Yi met him half in heaven. My vows and prayers 
Yet are the king’s; and, till my soul forsake, 
Shall ery for blessings on him: may he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years. 
Ever belov’d, and loving, may his rule be: 


| And when old time shall lead him: to his end, 
| Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 


Lov. To the water side I must conduct your grace; 
: teen : ’ 
Then, give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 
Vauz. 
The duke is coming: 


Prepare there ! 
see, the barge be ready ; 


| And fit it with such furniture, as suits 


The greatness of his person. 

Buck. Nay, sir Nicholas, 
Let it alone: my state now will but mock me. 
When I came hither I was lord high constable, 
And duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Bohun: 
Yet I am richer than my base accusers, 
I now seal it; 
And with that blood will one day make them groan for’t. 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who first rais?d head against usurping Richard, 
Flying for suceour to his servant Banister, 
Being distress’d, was by. that wretch betray’d, 


| And without trial fell: God’s peace be with him! 
|'Henry the seventh succeeding, truly pitying 


My father’s loss, like a most royal prince, 

Restor’d me to my honours, and out of ruins 

Made my name once more noble. Now, his son, 
Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 

That made me happy, at one streke has taken 

For ever from the world. I had my trial, 

| And, must needs say, a noble one; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father ; 

Yet thus far we are one in fortunes,—both 

Fell by our servants, by those men we lov’d most : 
A most unnatural and faithless service. 

Heaven has an end in all; yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain: 

Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 
Be sure, you be not loose; for those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 

But when! they mean to sink ye. All good people, 
I must now forsake ye: the last. hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me, 


Farewell: and when you would say something that is 


sad 


| Speak how I fell—I have done, and God forgive me! 


[Exeunt Buckincyam, gc 
1 Gent. O! this is full of pity—Sir, it calls, 
I fear, too many curses on their heads 
That were the authors. 
2 Gent. If the duke be guililess, 
’'T is full of woe: yet I can give you inkling 
Of an ensuing evil, if it fall, 
Greater than this. 
1 Gent. Good angels keep it from us ! 
What may it be? You do not doubt my faith, sir? 
2 Gent. This secret is so weighty, ’t will require 
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A strong faith to conceal it. 


1 Gent. Let me have it: 
I do not talk much. 
2 Gent. {T am confident: 


» 


You shall, sir. Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Katharine ? 
1 Gent. Yes, but it held not; 
For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
He sent command to the lord mayor straight 
To stop the rumour, and allay those tongues 
That durst disperse it. 
2 Gent. But that slander, sir, 
Is found a trath now; for it grows again 
Fresher than e’er it was, and held for certain 
The king will venture at it.” Either the cardinal, 
Or some about him near, have out of malice 
To the good queen possess’d him with a seruple, 
That will undo her: to confirm this, too, 
Cardinal Campeius is arriv’d, and lately, 
As ail think, for this business. 
1 Gent. ’T is the eardinal ; 
And merely to, revenge him on the emperor, 
For not bestowing on him, at his asking, 
The arehbishoprick of Toledo, this is Leta 
2 Gent 1 think, you have hit the mark: but is ’t not 
eruel, 
That she should feel the smart of this ? 
Will have his will, and she must fall. 
1 Gent. 'T is woful. 
We are too open here to argue this; 
Let ’s think in private more.* [ Exeunt. | 


SCENE IJ.—An Ante-chamber in the Palace. 
Enter the Lord Chamberiain, reading a Letter. 


Cham, “ My lord,—The horses your ‘lordship sent 
for, with all the care [ had, I saw well chosen, ridden, 
and furnished. They were young, and handsome, and 
of the best breed in the north. When they were 
ready to set out for London, a man of my lord cardi- 
nal’s, by commission and main power, took them from 
me; with this reason,—his master would be served 
before a subject, if not before the king; which stopped 
our mouths. sir.” 

{ fear, he will, indeed. Well, let him have them : 
He will have all, I think. 
Enter the Dukes of Norroux and Surroxx. 

Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain. 

Cham. Good day to both your graces. 

Suf. How is the king employ’d? 


The cardinal 


Cham. I left him private, 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 
Nor. What ’s the cause ? 


Cham. It seems, the marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 


Suf. 


Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor. ’T is so. 

This is the cardinal’s doing, the king-cardinal : 

That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune, 

Turns what he list. The king will know him one day. 
Suf. Pray God, he do: he’ll never know himself else. 
Nor. How holily he works in all his business. 

And with what zeal; for, now he has crack’d the league 

Between us and the emperor, the queen’s great nephew, 

He dives into the king’s soul; and there scatters 

Dangers, doubts, wringing of ‘the conscience, 

Fears, and despairs, and all these for his marriage : 

And, out of all these, to restore the king, 


No 


; his conscience 


1 Not in f. e. 


| OF her. 


He counsels a divorce; a loss of her, 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 

| About his neck,.yet never lost her lustre 5 
that loves him with that excellence 


| That angels love good men with; even of her 


| That when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 


Will bless the king. And is not this course pious ? 
Cham. Heaven keep me from such counsel ! 
most true, 
These news are every where ; every tongue speaks them, 
And every true heart weeps for’t. All, that dare 
Look into these affairs, see this main end, — 
The French king’s sister. Heaven will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that have so long slept upon 
This bold bad man, 
Suf. And free us from his slavery. 
Nor. We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance, 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From prinees into pages. All men’s honours 
Lie like one lump before him, to be fashion’d 
Into what pitch he please. 
Suf. For me, my lords, 
1 love him not, nor fear him; there ’s my creed. 
As J am made without him, so [Il stand, 
If the king please: his curses and his blessings 
Touch me alike, they ’re breath I not believe in. 
I knew him, and I know him; so I leave him 
Yo him that made him proud, the pope. 
Nor. Let ’s in, 
And with some other business put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too’ much upon 
| My lord, youll bear us company ? 
| Cham. Excuse me ; 
The king hath sent me other-where : besides, 
Youll find a most unfit time to disturb him. 
He adth to your lordships. 
Nor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 
| Exit Lord Chamberlain. 
the King is discovered sitting, and 
reading pensively. 
Suf. How sad he looks: sure; he is much afflicted. 


Curtain drawn: 


K. Hen. Who is there? ha! 
lor. Pray God,,he be not angry. 
K. Hen. Who’s there, I say? How dare you thrust 


yourselves 
Into my private meditations? 
Who am I? ha! 
Nor. A gracious king, that pardons ail offences, 
Malice ne’er meant: our breach of duty this way 
Is business of estate, in which we come 
To know your royal pleasure. 
K, Hen. Ye are too bold. 
Go to: I’il make ye know your times of business : 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs? ha !— 
[Raising his book. 
Enter Wousry and CamMpEtus. 
Who’s there? my good lord cardinal ?—O! my Wolsey, 
The quiet of my wounded conscience ; 
Thou art a cure fit for a king —You re welcome, 
[To CamMpEIus 
Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom: 
Use us, and it—My good ‘lord, have great care 
I be not found a talker. [To Wousey. 
Wol. Sir, you cannot. 
L would, your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 


K. Hen. We are busy; go. 


[To Norroxx and Surrowx. 


MAS} 


fhim.— | 
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Nor. This priest has no pride in hin. 
Suf. Not to speak of ; 
I would not be so sick though for his place: 
But this cannot continue. 
Nor. If it do, 
Ill venture one heave at hin. 
I another. 


Suf. 
[Exeunt NorroLk and Surroix. 
Wol. Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your seruple to the voice of Christendom. 
Who can be angry now ? what envy reach you? 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness, 
The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms 
Have their free voices: Rome, the nurse of judgment, 
Invited by your noble self, hath sent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
This just and learned priest, Cardinal Campeius ; 
Whom once more I present unto your highness. , 
K. Hen. And once more in mine arms I bid him 
welcome, 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves : 
They have sent me such aman I would have wish’d for. 
Cam. Your grace must needs deserve all strangers’ 
loves, 
You are so noble. 


Aside. 


To your highness’ hand 
[Kneeling and rising again.’ 
I tender my commission; by whose virtue, 
(The court of Rome commanding) you, my lord 
Cardinal of York, are join’d with me, their servant, 
In the unpartial judging of this business. 
K. Hen. Two equal men. The queen shall be ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith for what you came——Where’s Gardiner ? 
Wol. I know, your majesty has always lov’d her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law, 
Scholars, allow’d freely to argue for her. 
K. Hen. Ay, and the best, she shall have; and my 
favour 
To him that does best: God forbid else. Cardinal, 
Pr’ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new secretary : 
I find him a fit fellow. [Exit Woxsry. 
Re-enter Wousry, with GARDINER. 


Wol. Give me your hand: much joy and favour to 
you; 
You are the king’s now. 
Gard. But to be commanded 


For ever by your grace, whose hand has rais’d me, 

K. Hen. Come hither, Gardiner. 

[They walk and whisper. 

Cam. My lord of York, was not one doetor Pace 
In this man’s place before him ? 

Wol. Yes, he was. 

Cam. Was he not held a learned man? 

Wol. 

Cam. Believe me, there ’s an ill opinion spread, then, 
Even of yourself, lord cardinal. 

Wol. How ! of me? 

Cam. They will not stick to say, you envied him ; 
»And fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 

Kept him a foreign man still; which so griev’d him, 
That he ran mad, and died. 

Wol. Heaven’s peace be with him! 
That ’s Christian care enough: for living murmurers 
There ’s places of rebuke. He was a fool, 

For he would needs be virtuous: that good fellow, 


1Notinf.e. if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce, &c.: inf. e. 


Yes, surely. 


If I command him, follows my appomtment: 

I will have none so near else. Learn this, brother, 

We live not to be grip’d by meaner -persons. 

K. Hen. Deliver this with modesty to the queen.— 

[ Exit GARDINER 

The most convenient place that I can think of, 

For such receipt of learning, is Black-Friars: 

There ye shall meet about this weighty business. 

My Wolsey, see it furnish’d.—O my lord! 

Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 

So sweet a bedfellow? But, conscience, conscience,— 

O! ’t isa tender place, and I must leave her. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE [lJ.—An Ante-chamber in the Queen’s 
Apartments. 


Enter Anne Buiven, and an old Lady. 


Anne. Not for that neither:—here’s the pang that 
pinches ; 
His highness having liv’d so long with her, and she 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her: by my life, 
She never knew harm-doing.—O! now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthron’d, 
Still growing in a majesty and pomp, the which 
To leave’s a thousand-fold more bitter, than 
Sweet at first t’ acquire,—after this process, 
To give her the avaunt! it is a pity 
Would move a monster. 


Old L. Hearts of most hard temper 
Melt and lament for her. 
Anne. O, God’s will! much better, 


She ne’er had known pom: though it be temporal, 
Yet, if that cruel fortune do divorce? 

It from the bearer, ’t is a sufferance panging 

As soul and body’s severing. 


Old. L. Alas, poor lady! 
She’s a stranger now again ? 
Anne. So much the more 


Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 

I swear, ’t is better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistermg grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 


Old L. Our content 
\Is our best having. 

Anne. By my troth, and maidenhead, 
I would not be a queen. 

Old L. Beshrew me, I would, 


And venture maidenhead for ’t; and so would you, 
For all this spice of your hypocrisy. 
You that have so fair parts of woman on you, 
Have, too, a woman’s heart ; which’ ever yet « 
Affeeted eminence, wealth, sovereignty : 
Which, to say sooth, are blessings, and whith gifts 
(Saving your mincing) the capacity 
Of your soft cheveril® conscience would receive, 
If you might please to stretch it. 
Anne. Nay, good troth. 
Old L. Yes, troth, and troth—You would not be a 
queen? 
Anne. No, not for ail the riches under heaven. 
Old L. ’T is strange: a three-penee bowed would hire 
me, 
Old as I am, to queen it. But, I pray you, 
What think you of a duchess ? have you limbs 
To bear that load of title ? 
Anne. No, in troth. 
Old L. Then you are weakly made. 
little : 


3 Kid-skin. 


Pluck off* a 


4 Descend. 
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{ would not be a young count in your way, No other obligation. By my life, 
For mofe than blushing comes to, If your back That promises more thousands: honour’s train 
Cannot vouchsafe this burden, ’t is too weak Is longer than his foreskirt.. By this time, 
Ever to get a boy. I know, your back will bear a duchess,—Say, 

Anne. How you do talk! Are you not stronger than you were ? 
I swear again, I would not be a queen Anne. Good lady, 


For all the world. 
Old L. In faith, for little England 
You ’d venture an embdlling:' I myself 
Would for Carnarvonshire, although there ’long’d 
No more to the crown but that. Lo! who comes 
here ? 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 
Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were ’t worth 
to know 
The secret of your conference ? 
Anne. My good lord, 
Not your demand: it values not your asking. 
Our mistress’ sorrows we were pitying. 
Cham. It was a gentle business, and becoming 
The action of good women: there is hope 
All will be well. 
Anne. Now, I pray God, amen ! 
Cham. You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly bless- 
ings 
Follow such creatures. That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive [ speak sincerel¥, and high notes 
Ta’en of your many virtues, the king’s majesty 
Commends his good opinion of you to you, and 
Does purpose honour to you, no less flowing 
Than marchioness of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thousand pound a year, annual support, 
Out of his grace he adds. 
Anne. I do not know, 
What kind of my obedience I should tender : 
More than my all is nothing; nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wishes 
Moré worth than empty vanities: yet prayers, and 
wishes, 
Are all I can return. Beseech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing handmaid, to his highness ; 
Whose health, and royalty, I pray for. 
Cham. Lady, 
I shall not fail t? improve? the fair conceit. 
The king hath of you—I have perus’d her well: [Aszde. 
Beauty and honour in her are so mingled, 
That they have caught the king; and who knows yet, 
But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To lighten all this isle ?—[To her.] I’ll to the king, 
And say, | spoke with you. 
Anne. My honour’d lord. [Exit Lord Chamberlain. 
Old L.* Why, this it is ; see, see ! 
I have been begging sixteen years in court, 
(Am yet a courtier beggarly) nor could 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late 
For any suit of pounds; and you. O fate ! 
A very fresh-fish here, (fie, fie, fie upon 
This compell’d fortune!) have your mouth fill’d up, 
Before you open it. 
Anne. This is strange to me. 
Old J.. How tastes it? is it bitter? forty pence, no, 
There was a lady once, (’t is an old story) 
That would not be a queen, that would she not, 
For all the mud in Egypt :—have you heard it? 
Anne. Come, you are pleasant. 
Old L. With your theme I could 
O’ermount the lark. The marchioness of Pembroke ! 
A thousand pounds a year for pure respect ; 


1 Referring to the ball, one of the royalinsignia. ? approve: in 


Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, 
And leave me out on’t. Would I had no being, 
If this elate? my blood a jot: it faints me, 

To think what follows. 

The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 

In our long absenee. Pray, do not deliver 

What here you’ve heard, to her. 

Old L. What do you think me? [Evzeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Hall in Black-Friars. 


Trumpets, Sennet, and Cornets. Enter two Vergers, 
with short silver Wands ; next them, two Scribes, in 
the habit of Doctors; after them, the Archbishop of 
Canrersury alone ; after him, the Bishops of Lrn- 
coun, Exy, Rocuesrer, and Saint Asari; next 
them, with some small distance, follows a Gentleman 
bearing the Purse, with the Great Seal, and a Car- 
dinal’s Hat ; then two Priests, bearing each a silver 
Cross ; then a Gentleman-Usher bare-headed, accom- 
panied with a Sergeant at Arms, bearing a silver 
Mace ; then two Gentlemen, bearing two great silver 
Pillars ; after them, side by side, the two Cardinals 
Worsey and Camprius: two Noblemen with the 
Sword and Mace. The King takes place under the 
cloth of state ; the two Cardinals sit under him as 
judges. The Queen takes place at some distance from 
the King. The Bishops place themselves on each side 
the court, in manner of a consistory ; below them, the 
Scribes. The Lords sit next the Bishops. The rest 
of the Attendants stand in convenient order about the 
stage. 

Wol. Whilst our commission from Rome is read, 

Let silence be commanded. 

K. Hen. What ’s the need ? 

It hath already publicly been read, 

And on all sides th’ authority allow’d ; 

You may, then, spare that time. 

Wol. Be ’t so.—Proceed. 

Scribe. Say, Henry king of England, come into the 
court, 

Crier. Henry king of England, &c. 

K. Hen. Here. 

Scribe. Say, Katharine queen of England, come into 
the court. 

Crier. Katharine, queen of England, &c. 

[The Queen makes no answer, rises out of her chaar, 
goes about the court, comes to the, King, and 
kneels at his feet ; then speaks.] 

Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice, 

And to bestow your pity on me ; for 

I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 

Born out of your dominions ; having here 

No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 

Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas! sir, 

In what have I offended you ? what cause 

Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 

That thus you should proceed to put me off, 

And take your good grace from me ?- Heaven witness, 

I have been to you a true and humble wile, 

At all times to your will conformable ; 

Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 

Yea, subject to your countenance ; glad, or sorry, 

As I saw it inelin’d. When was the hour 


f. e. 


3 salute: in f.e. 
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I ever contradicted your desire, 

Or made it not mine too? or which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 

He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine, 
That had to him deriv’d your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice 

He was from thence discharg’d. Sir, eall to mind 
That I have-been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you: if in the course 

And process of this time you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name, 

Turn me away; and let the foul’st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharp’st knife? of justice. Please you, sir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

An unmatch’d wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 

My father, king of Spain, was reckon’d one 

The wisest prince, that there had reign’d by many 
A year before: it is not to be question’d 

That they had gather’d a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

Who deem’d our marriage lawful. Wherefore I humbly 
Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advis’d, whose counsel 
I will implore: if not, i’ the name of God, 

Your pleasure be fulfill’d ! 

Wol. You have here, lady, 
(And of your choice) these reverend fathers; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 

Yea, the elect o’ the land, who are assembled 

To plead your cause. It shall be therefore bootless, 
That longer you defer* the court, as well 

For your own quiet, as to rectify 

What is unsettled in the king. 

Cam. His grace 
Hath spoken well, and justly: therefore, madam, 
It’s fit this royal session do proceed, 

And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produe’d and heard. 


Q. Kath. Lord cardinal, 
To you I speak. 

Wol. Your pleasure, madam ? 

Q Kath. Sir 


] 
I am about to weep; but, thinking that 


We are a queen, (or long have dream’d so) certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
1’]] turn to sparks of fire. 
Wol. Be patient yet. 
Q. Kath. «[ will, when you are humble; nay, before, 
Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Indue’d by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy, and make my challenge: 
You shall not be my judge; for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, 
Which God’s dew quench.—Therefore, I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul, 
tefuse you for my judge ; whom, yet once more, 
T hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 
Wol. I do profess, 
You speak not like yourself: who ever yet 
Have stood to charity, and display’d th’ effects 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 
O’ertopping woman’s power. Madam, youdo me wrong: 
I have no spleen against you; nor injustice 


kind: in fie desire; in f.-e. 


For you, or any: how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far farther shall. is warranted 
| By a commission from the consistory, 
| Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge me, 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it. 
The king is present: if it be known to him, 
That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falsehood; yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. If he know 
That I am free of your report, he knows, 
I am not of your wrong: therefore, in him 
| It lies to cure me; and the cure is, to 
Remove these thoughts from you: the which, before 
| His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking, 
And to say so no more. 
Q. Kath. My lord, my lord, 
I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. Y’ are meek and humble- 
mouth’d ; 7 
You sign your place and calling in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune and his highness’ favours, 
Gone slightly o’er low steps, and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers ; and your words, 
Domestics to you, serve your will, as’t please 
| Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you, 
| You tender more your person’s honour, than 
Your high profession spiritual; that again 
I do refuse you for my judge, and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness, 
| And to be judg’d by him. 
[She curtsies to the King, and offers to depart. 
Cam. The queen is obstinate, 
| Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by’t: ’tis not well. 
| She’s going away. 
| K. Hen. Call her again. 
Crier. Katharine, queen of England, come into the 
court. 
Gent. Ush.2 Madam, you are call’d back. 
Q. Kath: What need you note it? pray you, keep 
your way: 
| When you are eall’d, return —Now the Lord help! 
| They vex me past my patience.—Pray you, pass on. 
I will not tarry : no, nor ever more, 
Upon this business, my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 
[Exeunt Queen, and her Attendants. 
K. Hen. Go thy ways, Kate : 
That man i’ the world who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted, 
For speaking false in that. Thou art alone 
(If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 
Phy meekness saint-like, wife-like government, 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee out) 
The queen of earthly queens.—She ’s nobly born ; 
And, like her true nobility, she has 
Carried herself towards me. 
Wol. Most gracious sir, 
In humblest manner I require your highness, 
| That it shall please you to declare, im hearing 
| Of all these ears, (for where I am robb’d and bound, 
There must I be unloos’d, although not there 
At onee, and fully satisfied) whether ever I 
'Did broach this business to your highness, or 


| 


3 In some mod. eds, this speech is given, without warrant, to GRIFFITH. 
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Laid any scruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the question on ’t? or ever 
Have to you, but with thanks to God for such 
A royal lady, spake one the least word, that might 
Be to the prejudice of her present state, 
Or touch of her good person ? 

K. Hen. My lord cardinal, 
I do. exeuse you; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from’t. You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do: by some of these 
The queen is put in anger. Y’ are exeus’d ; 
But will you be more justified ? You ever 
Have wish’d the sleeping of this business ; never 
Desir’d it to be stirr’d; but oft have hinder’d, oft, 
The passages made toward it—On my honour, 
I speak my good lord cardinal to this point, 
And thus far clear him. Now, what mov’d me to’t, 
I will be bold with time, and your attention :-— 
Then, mark th’ inducement. Thus it came ;—give | 

heed to’t. 

My conscience first receiv’d a tenderness, 
Seruple, and prick, on certain Speeches utter’d 
By the bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador, 
Who had been hither sent, on the debating 
A! marriage ’twixt the duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary. T the progress of this business, 
Ere a determinate resolution, he 
(I mean, the bishop) did require a respite ; 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 
Respecting this our marriage with the dowager, 
Sometime our brother’s wife. This respite shook | 
The bottom of my conscience, enter’d me, 
Yea, with a splitting power, and made to tremble 
The region of my breast: which fore’d such way, 
That many maz’d considerings did throng, 
And press in with this caution. First, methought, 
I stood not in the smile of heaven ; who had 
Commanded nature, that my lady’s womb, 
If it conceiv’d a male child by me, should 
Do no more offices of life to ’t, than 
The grave does to the dead; for her male issue 
Or died where they were made, or shortly after 
This world had air’d them. Hence I took a thought, 
This was a judgment on me; that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the best heir o’ the world, should not 
Be gladded in’t by me. Then follows, that 
I weigh’d the danger which my realms stood in 


|Of my 


| That ’s paragon’d o’ the world. 


By this my issue’s fail; and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus, hulling? in 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 

Now present here together ; that’s to say, 

I meant to reetify my conscience,—which 

I then did feel full sick, and yet not well,— 
By all the reverend fathers of the land, 

And doctors learn’d. First, I began in private 
With you, my lord of Lincoln: you remember 
How under my oppression | did reek, 

When I first mov’d you. 

Tain. Very well, my lege. 

K. Hen. Ihave spoke long: be pleas’d yourself to say 
How far you satisfied me. 

Tan. So please your highness, 
The question did at first so stagger me,— 
Bearing-a state of mighty moment in ’t, 

And consequence of dread,—that I committed 
The daring’st counsel which I had to doubt, 
And did entreat your highness to this course, 
Which you are running here. 


K. Hen. 


I then moy’d you, 


| My lord of Canterbury ; and got your leave 
To make this present summons.—Unsolicited 


I left no reverend person in this court ; 


| But by particular consent proceeded, 
| Under your hands and seals: 
| For no 


therefore, go on; 
dislike ? the world against the person 
good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
alleged reasons drive this forward. 

Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life, 

And kingly dignity, we are contented 

To wear our mortal state to come with her, 
Katharine our qucen, before the primest creature 


Of -the 


Cam. So please your highness, 
The queen being absent, ’t is a needful fitness 
That we adjourn this court till farther day : 
Meanwhile must be an earnest: motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness. 

K. Hen. _ I may perceive, 
These cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory sloth, and tricks of Rome. 

My learn’d and well-belov’d servant, Cranmer, 
Pr’ythee, return! with thy approach. I know, 
My comfort comes along. [Aloud.|—Break up the 
court: 
I say, set on. 


[ Aside. 


[ Exeunt, in manner as they entered. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Palace at Bridewell. 
A Room in the Queen’s Apartment. 
The Queen, and her Women, as at work 
Q. Kath. Take thy lute, wench: my soul grows sad 
with troubles ; ; 
Sing, and disperse them, if thou canst. 
: SONG. 
Orpheus with has lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themselves, when he did sing : 
To his music, plants, and flowers, 


Leave working. | 


Ever sprung ; as sun, and showers, 
There had. made a lasting spring. 


td i 


Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, dee. 


Enter a Gentleman. 
Q. Kath. How now ! 
Gent. An’t please your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the presence. 
Q. Kath. Would they speak with me? 
Gent. They will’d me say so, madam. 
Q. Kath. Pray their graces 


1 And: in old copies. Pope made the change. # Driven to and fro by the waves. me 
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To come near, [Exit Gent.] What can be their business 
With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from favour ? 
I do not like their coming, now I think on’t. 
‘They should be good men, their affairs as righteous ; 
But all hoods make not monks. 
Enter Wousry and CampeEtus. 
Wol. Peace to your highness. 
Q. Kath. Your graces find me here part of a house- 
wife ; 
I would be all, against the worst may happen. 
What are your pleasures with me, reverend lords? 
Wol. May it please you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber, we shall give you 
The full cause of our coming. 
Q. Katn. Speak it here. 
There ’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my conscience, 
Deserves a corner: would all other women 
Could speak this with as free a soul as I do! 
My lords, I care not, (so much I am happy 
Above a number) if my actions 
Were tried by every tongue, every eye saw them, 
Envy and base opinion set against them, 
I know my life so even. If your business 
Seek me out, and that way I am wite in, 
Out with it boldly: truth loves open dealing. 
Wol. Tanta est erga te mentis integritas, regina sere- 
nissima,— 
Q. Kath. O, good my lord, no Latin: 
I am not such a truant since my coming, 
As not to know the language I have liv’d in: 
A strange tongue makes my cause~more strange, sus- 
picious ; 

“Pray, speak in English. Here are some will thank you, 
If you speak truth, for their poor mistress’ sake : 
Believe me, she has had much wrong. : Lord cardinal, 
The willing’st sin I ever yet committed 
May be absolv’d in English. 

Wol. Noble lady, 
I am sorry, my integrity should breed, 
(And service to his majesty and you) 
So deep suspicion, where all faith was meant. 
We come not by the way of accusation, 
To taint that honour every good tongue blesses, 
Nor to betray you any way to sorrow ; 
You have too much, good lady ; but to know 
How you stand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and you, and to deliver, 
Like free and honest men, our just opinions, 
And comforts to your cause. 

Cam. Most honour’d madam, 
My lord of York,—out of his noble nature, 
Zeal and obedience he still bore your grace, 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late censure 
30th of his truth and him, (which was too far)— 
Offers, as I do, in a sign of peace, 
His service and his counsel. 

Q. Kath. To betray me. [ Aside. 
My lords, I thank you both for your good wills, 
Ye speak like honest men. (pray God, ye prove so !) 
But how to make ye suddenly an answer, 
Tn such a point of weight, so near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear,) with my weak wit, 
And to such men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, [ know not. I was set at work 
Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for such men, or such business. 
For her sake that I have been, for I feel 
The last fit of my greatness, good your graces, 
Let me have time and counsel for my cause. 
Alas! I arn a woman, friendless, hopeless. 


Wol. Madam, you wrong the king’s love with these 
fears : 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 
Q. Kath. In England, 
But little for my profit : can you think, lords, 
That any Englishman dare give me counsel ? 
Or be a known friend, ’gainst his highness’ pleasure, 
(Though he be grown so desperate to be honest) 
And live a subject ? Nay, forsooth, my friends, 
They that must weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my trust must grow to, live not here 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 
In mine own country, lords. 


Cam. I would, your grace 
Would leave your griefs, and take my counsel. 
Q. Kath. How, sir ? 
sa : 2 ed 
Cam. Put your main cause into the king’s pro- 
tection ; 


He ’s loving, and most gracious : ’t will be much 
Both for your honour better. and your cause ; 
For if the trial of the law o’ertake you, 

You ’ll part away disgrac’d. 

Wol. He tells you rightly. 

Q. Kath. Ye tell me what ye wish for both,—my ruin. 
Is this your Christian counsel ? out upon ye ! 

Heaven is above all yet: there sits a Judge 
That no king can corrupt. 
Cam. Your rage mistakes us. 
Q. Kath. The more shame for ye! holy men I 
thought ye, 
Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 
But cardinal sins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye. 
Mend them for shame, my lords. Is this your com- 
fort ? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady ? 
A woman lost among ye, laugh’d at, seorn’d ? 
I will not wish ye half my miseries, 
I have more charity ; but say, | warn’d ye: 
Take heed, for heaven’s sake, take heed, lest at once 
The burden of my sorrows fall upon ye. 
Wol. Madam, this is a mere distraction ; 
You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Q. Kath. Ye turn me into nothing. Wee upon ye, 
And all such false professors ! Would ye have me 
(If ye have any justice, any pity, 

If ye be any thing but churchmen’s habits) 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me ? 
Alas! he has banish’d me his bed already ; 
His love, too long ago: I am old, my lords, 
And all the fellowship I hold now with him 
Is only my obedience. What can happen 
To me above this wretchedness ? all your studies 
Make me a curse like this. 
Cam. Your fears are worse. 
Q. Kath. Have I liv’d thus leng—(let me speak 
myself, 
Since virtue finds no friends,)—a wife, a true one ? 
A woman (I dare say without vain-glory) 
Never yet branded with suspicion ? 
Have I with all my full affections 
Still met the king? lov’d him next heaven? obey’d 
him ? 
Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 
Almost forgot my prayers to content. him? 
And“am I thus rewarded ? ’t is not well, lords. 
Bring me a constant woman to her husband; 
One that ne’er dream’d a joy beyond his pleasure, 
And to that woman, when she has done most, 
Yet will I add an honour,—a great patience. 
Wol. Madam, you wander from the good we aim at. 
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Q. Kath. My lord, I dare not make myself so guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your master wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. 
Wol. Pray, hear me. 
Q. Kath. Would I had never trod this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 
Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your hearts. 
What will become of me now, wretched lady? 
I am the most unhappy woman living.— 
Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ! 
[To her Women. 
Shipwreck’d upon a.kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope, no kindred weep for me, 
Almost no grave allow’d me.—Like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field and flourish’d, 
I’ll hang my head, and perish. 
Wol. If your grace 
Could but be brought to know our ends are honest, 
You’d feel more comfort. Why should we, good lady, 
Upon what cause, wrong you? alas ! our places, 
The way of ‘our profession is against it: 
We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow them : 
For goodness’ sake, consider what you do ; 
How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance, by this carriage. 
The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 
So much they love it; but to stubborn spirits, 
They swell, and grow as terrible as storms. 
I know, you have a gentle, noble temper, 
A soul as even as a calm: pray, think us 
Those we profess, peace-makers, friends, and servants. 
Cam. Madam, you’ll find it so, You wrong your 
virtues 
With these weak women’s fears: a noble spirit, 
As yours was put into you, ever casts 
Such doubts, as false coin, fromit. The king loves you ; 
Beware, you lose it not: for us, if’ you please 
To trust us in your business, we are ready 
To use our utmost study in your service. 
Q. Kath. Do what ye will, my lords: and, pray, 
forgive me, 
If I have us’d myself unmannerly : 
You know I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. 
Pray do my service to his majesty : 
He has my heart yet, and shall have my prayers, 
While I shall have my life. Come, reverend fathers ; 
Bestow your counsels on me: she now begs, 
That little thought, when she set footing here, 
She should have bought her dignities so dear. | Exeunt. 


SCENE I1.—Ante-chamber to the King’s Apartment. 


Enter the Duke of Norvoux. the Duke of Surroix, the 
Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 


Nor. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them: if you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise, 

But that you shall sustain more new disgraces, 
With these you bear already. 

Sur. I am joyful 
To mect the least occasion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reveng’d on him. 

Suf. Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn’d gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected ? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person, 


1 Now al. my joy: inf. e. 


—w 


Out of himself? 
Cham. My lords, you speak your pleasures. 
What he deserves of you and me, I know; 
What we can do to him, (though now the time 
Gives way to us) I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witcheraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. 
Nor. O! fear him not, 
His spell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter against him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he’s settled, 
Not to come off, in his displeasure. 
Sur. Sir, 
I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 
Nor. Believe it, this is true. 
In the divorce his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded ; wherein he appears, 
As I could wish mine enemy. 
Sur. 
His practices to light ? 
Suf. Most strangely. 
Sur. O ! how? how ? 
Suf. The cardinal’s letter to the pope miscarried, 
And came to the eye o’ the king; wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment o’ the divorce ; for if 
It did take place, “I do,” quoth he, “ perceive, 
My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen.” 
Sur. Has the king this? 
Suf.. Believe it. 
Sur. Will this work ? 
Cham. The king in this perceives him, how he coasts, 
And hedges, his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physie 
After his patient’s death: the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 
Sur. Would he had ! 
Suf. May you be happy in your wish, my lord ; 
For, I profess, you have it. 
Sur. 
Trace the conjunction ! 
Suf. 
Nor. All men’s. 
Suf. There’s order given for her coronation : 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left 
To some ears unrecounted.—But, my lords, 
She is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature: I persuade me, from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memoriz’d. 
Sur. But, will the king 
Digest this letter of the cardinal’s? 
The lord forbid ! 
Nor. Marvy, amen ! 
Suf. * No, no: 
There be more wasps than buz about his nose, 
Will make this sting the sooner. Cardinal Campeius 
Is stolen away to Rome ; hath ta’en no leave; 
Has left the cause o’ the king unhandled, and 
Is posted as the agent of our cardinal, 
To second all his plot. I do assure you 
The king cried, ha! at this. 


How came 


Now may all joy" 


My amen to’t. 


Cham. Now, God incense him, 
And let him ery ha! louder. 
Nor. But, my lord, 


When returns Cranmer ? 
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Suf. He is return’d in his opinions, which 
Have satisfied the king for his divorce, 
Together with all famous colleges : 
Almost in Christendom. Shortly, I believe, 
His second marriage shall be publish’d, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be call’d queen, but princess dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. 

Nor. This same Cranmer’s 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta’en much pain 
In the king’s business. 


Suf. He has; and we shall see him 
For it an archbishop. 
Nor. So I hear. 


Suf. T is so. 
The cardinal— [They stand back 
Enter Wousry and CRoMWELL. 
Nor. Observe, observe; he’s moody. 
Wol. The packet, Cromwell, gave it you the king? 
Crom. To his own hand, in his bedchamber. 
Wol. Look’d he o’ th’ inside of the paper ? 
Crom. 
He did unseal them, and the first he view’d, 
He did it with a serious mind; a heed 
Was in his countenance: you -he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 


Presently 


Wol. Is he ready 
To come abroad ? 
Crom. I think, by this he is. 


Wol. Leave me awhile.— [Exit CROMWELL. 
It shall be to the duchess of Alengon, 

The French king’s sister: he shall marry her.— 

Anne Bullen? No; I’ll no Anne Bullens for him: 

There ’s more in’t than fair visage.—Bullen ! 

No, we ’ll no Bullens.—Speedily I wish 

To hear from Rome.—The marchioness of Pembroke ! 
Nor. He’s discontented. 

Suf. May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. 

Sur. 

Lord ! for thy justice. 

Wol. The late queen’s gentlewoman, a knight’s 

daughter, 

To be her mistress’ mistress! the queen’s queen !— 

This candle burns not clear: ’t is J must snuff it; 

Then, out it goes—What though I know her virtuous, 

And well deserving, yet 1 know her for 

A spleeny Lutheran; and not wholesome to 

Our cause, that she should lie 7’ the bosom of 

Our hard-rul’d king.. Again, there is sprung up 

An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 

Hath crawl’d into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. [ Retires, musing.? | 
Nor. He is vex’d at something. | 
Suf. I would, ’t were something that would fret the 

string, 

The master-chord on’s heart. 

Enter the King, reading a Schedule ; and Loveuu. 

Suf. The king, the king! 

K. Hen. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated, | 
To his own portion! and what expense by the hour 
Seems to flow from him! How, i’ the name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together ?—Now, my lords : 


Sharp enough, 


} As I will lend you eause, my doing well 
| 1) 


Saw you the cardinal ? 
Nor. 
Stood here observing him. 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then, lays his finger on his tergple; straight, 


123 4Notinf.e. Sleisure; inf. e. 


My lord, we have [Coming forward.? | 
Some strange commotion | 


| 


| 


Springs out into fast gait; then, stops again, 

Strikes his breast hard; and anon he casts 

His eye against the moon. In most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself. 


K. Hen. It may well be: 
There is a mutiny in’s mind. This morning 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse , 

} 


As IL requir’d; and, wot you, what I found 
There, on my conscience, put unwittingly ? 
Forsooth an inventory, thus importing,— 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household ; which 
I find at such proud rate, that it out-speaks 
Possession of a subject. 
Nor. It’s heaven’s will: 
Some spirit put this paper in the packet, 
To bless your eye withal., 
K. Hen. If we did think 
His contemplation were above the earth, 
And fix’d on spiritual object, he should still 
Dwell in his musings ; but, [ am afraid, 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His serious considering. : 
[He takes his seat, and whispers Loven, who 
gocs to WousEY. 
Wol. Heaven forgive me! [Amazedly.* 
Ever God bless your highness. 
K. Hen. Good my lord, 
You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory 
Of your best graces in your mind, the which 
You were now ruuning o’er: you have searee time 
To steal from spiritual Jabour® a brief span, 
To keep your earthly audit. Sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband, and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 
Wol. 
For holy offices I have a time; a time 
To think upon the part of business, which 
I bear i’ the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which, perforce, 
I her frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendance to. 
K. Hen. You have said weu. 
Wol. And ever may your highness yoke together, 


79 < ie 
Su, 


With my well saying! 
K. Hen. ’T is well said again; 
And ’tis a kind of good deed to say well: 
And yet words are no deeds. My father lov’d yuu, 
He said he did, and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you: since I had my office, 
I have kept you next my heart ; have not alone 
Employ’d you where high profits might come home, 
But par’d my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 
Wol. What should this mean ?. | Aszde. 
Sur. The Lord increase this business ! | Behind. 
K. Hen. ‘Have I not made you 
The prime man of the state? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce you have found true. ; 


| And, if you may confess it, say withal, 


If you are bound to us, or no. What say you ? 
Wol. My sovereign, I confess, your royal graces, 


| Shower’d on me daily, have been more than could 


My studied purposes requite ; which went 
Beyond all man’s endeavours: my endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 

Yet fil’d with my abilities. Mine own ends 
Have been mine so, that evermore they pointed 
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To the good of your most sacred person, and 
The profit of the state. For your great graces 
Heap’d upon me, poor undeserver, | 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks ; 
My prayers to heaven for you; my loyalty, 
Which ever has, and ever shall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 
K. Hen. 
A loyal and obedient subject is 
Therein illustrated. The honour of it 
Does pay the act of it; as, 1’ the contrary, 
The foulness is the punishment. I presume, 
That as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 
My heart dropp’d love, my power rain’d honour, more 
On you than any; so your hand, and heart, 
Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should, notwithstanding that your bond of duty, 
As ’t were in love’s particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 
Wol. I do profess, 
That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own: that am, have, and will be— 
(Though all the world:should erack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their soul: though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid) yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 
K. Hen. ’T is nobly spoken. 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 
For you have seen him open ’t.—Read o’er this 
[Giving him Papers. 
And, after, this; and then to breakfast, with | 
What appetite you have. 
[Exit King, frowning upon Cardinal Worsey: the 
Nobles throng after him, smiling, and whispering. 
Wol. What should this mean ? 
What sudden anger’s this ? how have I reap’d it? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap’d from his eyes: so looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d him, 
Then, makes him nothing. I must read this paper ; 
I fear, the story of his anger.—’T is so: 
[Opens the Paper and reads, trembling.’ 
This paper has undone me !—’T is th’ account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends ; inde@l, to gain the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence! 
Fit for a fool to fall by. What cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 
No new device to beat this from his brains ? 
I know ’t will stir him strongly ; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite ef fortune 
Will bring me off again. What’s this ?— 
Pope ?” : 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to his holiness. Nay then, farewell ! 
T have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness, 
And from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting: I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. [Sinks in a chair? 
Re-enter the Dukes of Norvouk and Surroux, the 
Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Nor. Hear the king’s pleasure, cardinal; who 
commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 


12Notinf.e. % Esher *Notinf.e. 


| pees 


Fairly answer’d: 


“To the 


| Wol. 


5 Larks are Zured by small mirrors attached to scarlet cloth. 


Into our hands, and to confine y urself 
| To Asher*-house, my lord of W inchester’s, 
, Till you hear farther from his highness. 

Wol. Stay: [Resing.* 
Where ’s your commission, lords ? words cannot carry 
Authority so weighty. 

Suf. -Who dare cross them, 
Bearing the king’s will from his mouth expressly ? 

Wol. Till I find more than will, or words, to do it, 
(I mean your malice) know, officious lords, 

I dare, and must deny it. Now, I fecl 

Of what coarse metal ye are moulded,—envy ; 

How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 

As if it fed ye: and how sleek and wanton 

Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice: 

You have Christian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal, 

You ask with such a violence, the king, 

(Mine, and your master) with his own hand gave me ; 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During my life, and to confirm his goodness, 

Tied it by letters patent. Now, who’ll take it ? 

Sur. The king that gave it. 

Wol. It must be himself, then. 

Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

Wol. Proud lord, thou lest: 
Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue, than said so. 

Sur. Thy ambition, 
Thou searlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 

The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

(With thee, and all thy best parts bound together) 
Weigh’d not a hair of his. Plague of your policy 
You sent me deputy for Ireland, 

Far from his suecour, from the king, from all 

That might have mercy on the fault thou gav’st him ; 
Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity, 
Absolv’d him with an axe. 

Wol. This, and all else 
This talking lord ean lay upon my eredit, 

I answer. is most false. The duke by law 
Found his deserts: how innocent I was 

From any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 
If I lov’d many words, Jord, I should tell you, 
You have as little honesty as honour, 

That in the way of loyalty and truth 

Toward the king, my ever royal master, 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

Sur. By my soul, 

Your long coat, priest. protects you: thou shouldst feel 
My sword i’ the life-blood of thee else. —My lords, 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 

And from this fellow? If we live thus tamely, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 

Farewell nobility; let his grace go forward, 

And dare us with his cap, like larks’. 

Alt goodness 
|Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur. Yes, that goodness 
Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 
The-goodness of your intercepted packets, 

You writ to the pope, against the king; your coodness, 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious.—- 

| My lord of Norfolk,—as you are truly noble, 


sie o enim ibccassee 


ACT 


iil. 


As you respect the common good, the state 

Of our despis’d n, bility, our issues, 

(Who, if he live, will scarce be gentlemen) 

Pro duce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Col‘ected from his life—I Il startle you 

Woise than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 

Wol. How much, methinks, I could despise this man, | 
But, that [am bound in charity against it. 

Nor. Those articles, my lord, are in the king’s 
Bit, thus much, they are foul ones. 

Wol. 

And spotless, shall mine innocence 
When the king knows my truth. 

Sur. This cannot save you. 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles; and out they shall. 
Now, if you ean blush, and ery guilty, cardinal, 
You’ll show a little honesty. 

Wol. Speak on, sir; 

I dare your worst objections: if I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners 
Sur. I had rather want those, than my head. 
at you.— 
First, that without the king’s assent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate: by which power 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Ego et Rex meus 
Was still inserib’d; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Suf. Then, that without the knowledge 
Either of king or éouncil, when you went 
Ambassador to the emperor, ‘you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Sur. Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Cassalis, to conclude, 

Without the king’s will or the state +3 allowance, 
A Jeague between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suf. That out of mere ambition you have caus’d 
Your holy hat to be stamp’d on the king’s coin. 

Sur. Then, that you have sent innumerable sub- 

stance, 
(By what means got I leave to your own conscience) 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities; to the mere’ undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 
Which, since they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with, 

Cham. 

Press not a falling man too far ; 
His faults lie open to the laws: let them, 

Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to sed him 

So little of his great self. 

Sur. I forgive him. 

Suf. Lord eardinal,-the king’s farther pleasure i is,— 
Because all those things, you have done of late 
By your power legatine ‘within this kingdom, 

Fall into the compass of a premunire,— 

That therefore such a writ be sued against you ; 
To forfeit all YeMs: goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 

Out of the king’s protection. —This is my charge. 

Nor, And so we'll leave you to your meditations, 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 

The king shall know it, and, ne doubt, shall thank you. 
So, fare you well, my litile good lord cardinal. 
[Exeunt all but Wouisey 


hand ; 


So much fairer, 
arise, 


Have 


O my lord ! 
+ is virtue. 


1 Absolute. 


| But far beyond my depth: 


|Of a rude stream, 


Wol. So, farewell to the little good yon bear me, 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honcurs thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His or eatness is a rip ening, ,—nips his root, 
And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
my high blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the merey 
that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart new open’d. O! how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes’ favours. 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And heh he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.— 
Enter Cromwett, amazedly. 
Why, how now, Cromwell ! 
Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 
Wol. What! amaz’d 
At my misfortunes? can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 
Crom. 
Wol. 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The ‘king has cur’d me, 
I humbly thank his grace, and from these shoulders, 
These ruin’d pills urs, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a nayy—too much honour. 
O! ’tis a burden, Cromw ell, *tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that h Lopes for heaven. 
Crom. I am glad- your grace has made that right 
use of it, 
Wol. I hope I have: I am able now, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel) 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted eyemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 
Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the king. 


How does your grace ? 
Why, well: 


methinks, 


Vol. God bless him ! 
Crom. The next is, that sir Thomas More is 
chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 
Wol. That ’s somewhat sudden ; 


But he’s a learned man. May he continue 


| Long in his highness’ favour, and do justice 


For truth’s sake, and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in bles ssings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on ’em! 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Install’d lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That’s news indeed ! 

Crom. Last, that the lady Anne 
Whom the king hath in seerecy long married, 
This day was view’d in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel: and the voice 1s now 


? 


| Only about her.coronation. 
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Wol. There was the weight that pulled me down. 
O Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me: all my clories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king 5 
(That sun, I pray, may never set !) [ have told him 
What, and how true thou art: he will advance thee. 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
({ know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use' now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 
Crom. O, my lord ! 
Must I then leave you? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord.— 
The king shall have my service; but my prayers, 
For ever and for ever, shall be yours. 
Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast fore’d me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let ’s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell : 


|Of me more must be heard of,—say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand earry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues: be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s: then, if thou fall’st, O Crom- 
well! 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 
Serve the king ; and,—Pr’ythee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; ’t is the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I sery’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have.—Farewell 


And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 


The hopes of court: my hopes in heaven do dwell. 
[ Exeunt. 


ALOT 


SCENE I.—A Street in Westminster. 
Enter two Gentlemen, meeting. 


1 Gent. You’re well met-once again. 
2 Gent. So are you. 
1 Gent. You come to take your stan 
behold 
The lady Anne pass from her coronation ? 
9 Gent. ’T is all my business. At our last encounter, | 
The duke of Buckingham came from his trial. 
1 Gent. ’T is very true; but that time offer’d sorrow, 
This, general joy. 
2 Gent. ’T is well: the citizens, 
I am sure, have shown at full their royal minds ; 
As, let ’em have their rights, they are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with shows, 
ePageants, and sights of honour. 
1 Gent. Never greater ; 
Nor, Ill assure you, better taken, sir. 
2 Gent. May I be bold to ask what that contains, 
That paper in your hand ? 
1 Gent. Yes; ’tis the list 
Of those that claim their offices this day, 
By custom of the coronation. 
The duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 
To be high steward : next, the duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marshal. You may read the rest. 
2 Gent. | thank you, sir; had I not known those 
customs, 
I should have been beholding to your paper. 
But, I beseech you, what ’s become of Katharine, 
The princess dowager? how goes her business ? 
1 Gent. That I can tell you too. The archbishop 
Of Canterbury. accompanied with other 


d here, and 


- Interest. 


begat 


Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunstable, six miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princess lay ; to which 
She was often cited by them, but appear’d not : 
And, to be short, for not appearance, and 

The king’s late seruple, by the main assent 

Of all these learned men she was divore’d, 

And the late marriage made of none effect: 

Since which she was removed to Kimbolton, 
Where she remains now, sick. 


2 Gent. Alas, good lady !— 
[ Trumpets, 
The trumpets sound : stand close, the queen is coming. 
[ Hautboys. 


THE ORDER OF THE CORONATION. 


A lively flourish of Trumpets. 


1. Then, two Judges. 

2. Lord Chancellor, with purse and mace before him. 

3. Choristers singing. | Music. 
4, Mayor of London bearing the mace. Then, Garter 


in his coat of arms ; and on his head he wore a 
gilt copper crown. 

Marquess Dorset, bearing a sceptre of gold ; on his 
head a demi-coronal of gold. With him the Earl 
of Surrey, bearing the rod of silver with the dove ; 
crowned with an earl’s coronet. Collars of SS. 

. Duke of Suffolk, in has robe of estate, his coronet on 
his head, bearing a long white wand, as high- 
steward. With him, the Duke of Norfolk, with 
the rod of marshalship ; a coronet on his head. 
Collars of SS. 

A canopy borne by four of the Cingue-ports ; under at, 
the Queen in her robe ; in her hair, richly adorned 


on 
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with pearl, crowned. On each side her, the| 
Bishops of London and Winchester. 
8. The old Duchess of Norfolk, in a coronal of gold, | 
wrought with flowers, bearing the Queen’s train. 
9. Certain Ladies or Countesses, with plain circlets of | 
gold without flowers. 
2 Gent. A royal train, believe me.—These I know: 
Who’s that, that bears the sceptre ? 
1 Gent. Marquess Dorset : 
And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 
2 Gent. A bold brave gentleman. That should be 
The duke of Suffolk. 
1 Gent. 'T is the same ; high-steward. 
2 Gent. And that my lord of Norfolk ? 
1 Gent. Yes. 
2 Gent. Heaven bless thee! [Looking on the Queen. 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on — 
Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel: 
Our kinghas all the Indies in his arms, 
And more, and richer, when he strains that lady. 
I cannot blame his conscience. 
1 Gent. They, that bear 
The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 
Of the einque-ports. 
2 Gent. Those men are happy; and so are all, are 
near her. 
I take it, she that carries up the train 
Is that old noble lady, duchess of Norfolk. 
1 Gent. It is; and all the rest are countesses. 
2 Gent. Their coronets say so. These are stars, | 
indeed ; 
And sometimes falling ones. 
1 Gent. No more of that. 
[Exit Procession, with a great flourish of 
Trumpets. 
Enter a third Gentleman. 
God save you, sir! Where have you been broiling ? 
3 Gent. Among the crowd ’i the abbey? where a 
finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more: I| am stifled 
With the mere rankness of their joy. 
2 Gent. You saw the ceremony? 
3 Gent. That I did. 
1 Gent. How was it? 
3 Gent. Well worth the seeing. 
2 Gent. Good sir, speak it to us. 
3 Gent. As well as Iam able. The rich stream, 
Of lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
A distance from her; while her grace sat down 
To rest a while, some half an hour or so, 
In a rich chair of state, opposing freely | 
The beauty of her person to the people. | 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman | 
That ever lay by man: which when ihe people | 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest 
As loud, and to as many tunes: hats, cloaks, 
(Doublets, I think) flew up; and had their faces 
Been loose, this day they had been lost. Such joy 
I never saw before. Great-bellied women, 
That had not half a week to vo, like rams 
In the old time of war, would shake the press, 
And make them reel before them. No man living 
Could say, ‘‘ This is my wife,” there; all were woven | 
So strangely in one piece. 


So,—now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 


| For my example. 


2 Gent. But, what follow’d ? 


3 Gent. At length her grace arose, and with modest | 


paces 
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Came to the altar; where she kneel’d, and saint like 
Cast her fair eyes to heaven, and pray’d devoutly. 
Then rese again, and bowed her to the people: 
When by the archbishop of Canterbury 

She had all the royal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward Confessor’s crown, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all sueh emblems 
Laid nobly on her: which perform’d, the choir, 
With all the choicest music of the kiwgdom, 
Together sung Te Deum. So she parted, 

And with the same full state pac’d back again 
To York-place, where the feast is held. 

1 Gent. Sir, 

You must no more call it York-place, that’s past ; 
For, since the cardinal fell, that title ’s lost: 
’T is now the king’s, and eall’d—Whitehall. 

3 Gent. 

But ’t is so lately alter’d, that the old name 
Is fresh about me. 

2 Gent. What two reverend bishops 
Were those that went on each side of the queen? 

3 Gent. Stokesley and Gardiner; the one of Win- 

chester, 
Newly preferr’d from the king’s secretary ; 
The other, London. 

2 Gent. He of Winchester 
Is held no great good lover of the archbishop’s, 

The virtuous Cranmer. 

3 Gent. All the land knows that, 
However, yet there’s no great breach. when it conies, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not shrink from him. 

2 Gent. Who may that be, I pray you? 

3 Gent. Thomas Cromwell ; 
A man in much esteem with the king, and truly 
A worthy friend.—The king has made him 
Master o’ the jewel-house, 

And one, already, of the privy-council. 

2 Gent. He will deserve more. 

3 Gent. Yes, without all doubt, 
Come, gentlemen, ye shall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ye shall be my guests : 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 

I’]l tell ye more. 


Both. 


1 know it; 


You may command us, sir. [Exeunt, 


SCENE JJ.—imbolton. 
Enter Katuarint, Dowager, sick ; led between Grir- 
FITH and PATIENCE. 

Grif. How does your grace? 

Kath. O, Griffith ! sick to death: 
My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden. Reach a chair.— : 
[Sits down.’ 


Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led’st me, 
That the great child of honour, cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead ? 

Grif. Yes, madam ; but, I think, your grace, 
Out of the pain you suffer’d, gave no ear to ’t. 

Kath. Pr’ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he died: 
If well, he stepp’d before me, happily, 


Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam: 
For after the stout earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward, 
As a man sorely tainted, to his answer, 

He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill, 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath. 


Alas, poor man! 
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Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him ; 
To whom he gave these words,—“ O father abbot 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity!” 

So went’ to bed, where eagerly his sickness 
Pursu’d him still; and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, which he himself 
Foretold should be his last, full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 


Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity—He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one, that by suggestion 
Tied all the kingdom: simony was fair play ; 
His own opinion was his law: i’ the presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double, 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful: 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Gref. Noble madam, 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 


Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; 
I were malicious else. 
Grif. This cardinal, 


Though from an. humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion’d to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe, and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer: 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he rais’d in you, 
Ipswich, and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good man? did it; 
The other, though unfinish’d, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little : 
.And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 
Kath. After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour. Peace be with him !— 
Patience, be near me still; and set me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee.—Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam’d my knell, whtlst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 
[Sad and solemn music. 
Grif. She is asleep. Good wench, let’s sit down quiet, 


Igently: inf.e. that: inf.e. cold: inf.e, 


a het 


Kath. So may he rest: his faults lie lightly! on him: 


Grif. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester ;| For fear we wake her :—softl 


4 Not in fie. 


y, gentle Patience. 

The Vision. Enter, solemnly trepping one after another, 
siz Personages, clad in white robes, wearing on their 
heads garlands of bays, and golden vizards on their 
faces ; branches of bays, or palm, in their hands. They 

first congee unto her, then dance; and, at certain 
changes, the first two hold a spare garland over her 
head ; at which, the other four make reverend curtesies : 
then, the two that held the garland deliver the same 
to the other next two, who observe the same order In 
their changes, and holding the garland over her head. 
Which done, they deliver the same: garland to the last 
two, who lkewise observe the same order: at which, 
(as it were by inspiration) she makes in her sleep signs 
of rejoicing, and holdeth up her hands to heaven. And 
so in their dancing they vanish, carrying the garland 
with them. The music continues. 

Kath. Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye all 
gone, [ Waking. 

And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye? 

Grif. Madam, we are here. 


Kath. It is not you I call for. 
Saw ye none enter, since I slept ? 
Grif. None, madam, 


Kath. No! saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like: the sun? 
They promis’dme eternal happiness, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I shall, assuredly. 
Grif. I am most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 
Kath. Bid the music leave, 
They are harsh and heavy to me. [ Music ceases. 
Pat. Do you note, 
How much her grace is alter’d on the sudden ? 
How long her face is drawn? How pale she looks, 
And of an earthy coldness ?* Mark her eyes ! 
Grif. She is going, wench. Pray, pray. 
Pat. Heaven comfort her ! 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. An’t like your grace,— 
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Kath. You are a saucy fellow: 
Deserve we no more reverence ? 
Grif. You are to blame, 


Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness, 
To use so rude behaviour: go to; kneel. 
Mess. I humbly do entreat your highness’ pardon: 
[Kneeling.* 
My haste made me unmannerly. There is staying 
A gentleman, sent from the king to see you. 
Kath. Admit him entrance, Griffith : but this fellow 
Let me ne’er see again. 
[Exeunt Grirriru and Messenger. 
Re-enter GrirFity, with Capucius. 
If my sight fail not, ‘ 
You should be lord ambassador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew; and your name Capucius. 
Cap. Madam, the same, your servant. 
Kath. O my lord ! 
The times, and titles, now are alter’d strdngely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray you. 
What is your pleasure with me ? 
Cap. Noble lady, 
First, mine own service to your grace; the next, 
The king’s request that I would visit you; 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 
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Kath. O! my good lord, that comfort comes too late: 


’'T is like a pardon after execution. 
That gentle physic, given in time, had ecur’d me ; 


But now I am past all comforts here, but prayers. 
How does his highness ? 
Cap. 
Kath. So may he ever do; 


Madam, in good health. 
and ever flourish, 


When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 


Banish’d the kingdom.—Patience, is that leiter, 
I caus’d you write, yet sent away ? 

Pat. No, madam. 

Kath. Sir, 1 most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap. Most willing, madam. 


[Giving it to KaTHARINE. 


A right good husband, let him be a noble ; 
And, sure, those men are happy that shall have them. 
The last is, for my men :—they are the poorest, 
But poverty could never draw them from me ;— 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And something over to remember me by: 
If heaven had pleas’d to have given me longer life, 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
These are the whole contents :—and, good my lord, 
By that you love the dearest in this world, 
As you wish Christian peace to souls departed, 
Stand these poor people’s friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right. 
Cap. 


By heaven, I will, 
Or let me lose the fashion of a man ! 
Kath. I thank you, honest lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highness: 
Say, his Jong trouble now is passing 
Out of this world: tell him, in death I bless’d him, 
For so I will—Mine eyes grow dim.—Farewell, 
My lord.—Griflith, farewell.—Nay, Patience, 
You must not leave me yet: I must to bed ; 
Call in more women.—When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be us’d with honour: strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave. Embalm me; 
Then lay me forth: although ungueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more.— [Exeunt, leading KaTHARINE. 


Kath. In which I have commended to his goodness 
The madel of: our chaste loves, his young daughter :-— 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding. 

She is young, and of a noble modest nature, 

I hope, she will deserve well; anda little 
To love her for her mother’s sake, that lov’d him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition. 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long, 

Have follow’d both my fortunes faithfully : 

Of which there is not one, 1 dare avow, 

(And now I should not lie) but will deserve, 

For virtue, and true beauty of the soul, 

For honesty, and decent carriage, 


ACI’ VY. 


te : Cry thee amen; and yet my conscience says 
SCENE I.—A Gallery in the Palace. She ’s a good creature, and, sweet lady, oe 
Enter Garvixer, Bishop of Winchester, a Page with @| Deserve our better wishes. 
Torch before him ; ‘met by Sir THomas LOVELL. 
Gar. It’s one o’clock, boy, ist not ? 
Boy. It hath struck. | Of mine own way ; I know you wise, religious ; 
Gar. These should be hours for necessities, And, let me tell you, it will ne’er be well, 
Not for delights ; times. to repair our nature T will not, sir Thomas Loyell, take ’t of me, 
With comforting repose, and not for us Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and she, 
To waste these times —Good hour of night, sir Thomas: Sleep in their graves. | 
Whither so late ? ‘ Lov. Now, sir, you speak of two 
Lov. Came you from the king, my lord? | The most remark’d i’ the kingdom. As for Cromwell, 
Gar. I did, sir Thomas; and left him at primero 3eside that of the jewel-house, he ’s* made master 
With the duke of Suffolk. O’ the rolls, and the king’s secretary ; farther, sir, 
Lov. I must to him too, Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments, 
Before he go to bed. I[’ll take my leave. With which the time will load him. Th’ archbishop 
Gar. Not yet. sir Thomas Lovell. What’s the matter ?| Is the king’s hand, and tongue ; and who dare speak 
Tt seems you are in haste: an if there be One syllable against him ? 
No great offence belongs to’t, give your friend Gar. Yes, yes, sir Thomas, 
Some touch of your late business, Affairs that walk |There are that dare; and I myself have yentur’d 
(As, they say, spirits do) at midnight have To speak my mind of him: and, indeed, this day, 
In them a wilder nature, than the business Sir, (I may tell it you) I think, I have 
That secks despatch by day. Incens’d the lords 0’ the counsel, that he is 
Lov. My lord, I love you, (For so I know he is, they know he is) 
And durst commend a secret. to your ear A most arch heretic, a pestilence 
Much weightier than this work. The queen ’s- in| That does infect the land: with which they moved 
labour ; Have broken with the king ; who hath so. far 
They say, in great extremity, and fear’d, Given car to our complaint, (of his great grace 
She ’ll with the labour end. And princely care, foreseeing those fell mischiefs 
Gar. ; The fruit she goes with |Our reasons laid ‘before him) hath commanded, 
I pray for heartily ; that it may find To-morrow morning to the council-board 
Good time, and live: but for the stock, sir "Fhomas, He be convented?. He’s a rank weed, sir Thomas, 
I wish it grubb’d up now. And we must root him out. From your affairs : 
Lov. I hinder you too long: good night, sir Thomas. 


Gar. But, sir, sir,— 
Hear me, sir Thomas: y’ are a gentleman 


Methinks, I could 


lis: in folio. Theobald made the change. 2 Summoned... 
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Lov. Many good nights, my lord. 
servant. [Exeunt Garpiver and Page. 
As Lovett ts going out, enter the King, and the Duke 
of Surroux,. 
K. Hen. Charles, I will play no more to-night : 
My mind’s not on’t; you are too hard for me. 
Suf. Sir, I did never win of you before 
K. Hen. But little, Charles ; 
Nor shall not when my fancy ’s on my play.— 
Now, Lovell, from the queen what is the news? 
Lov. I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I sent your message; who return’d lier thanks 
In the greatest humbleness, and desir’d your highness 
Most heartily to pray for her. 
K. Hen. What say’st thou? ha! 
To pray for her? what! is she crying out? 
Lov. So said her woman; and that her sufferance 
made 
Almost each pang a death. 
K. Hen. Alas, good lady ! 
Suf. God safely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your highness with an heir ! 
K. Hen. ’T is midnight, Charles: 
Pr’ythee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
Th’ estate of my poor queen. Leave me alone, 
For I must think of that, which company 
Would not be friendly to. 
Suf. I wish your highness 
A quiet night; and my good mistress will 
Remember in my prayers. 
K. Hen. Charles, good night— [Ezit Surrorx. 
Enter Sir ANTHONY Denny. 
Well, sir, what follows ? 
Den. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbishop, 
As you commanded me. 


K. Hen. Ha! Canterbury ? 
Den. Ay, my good lord. 
K. Hen. ’T is true: where is he, Denny ? 


Den. He attends your highness’ pleasure. 
K. Hen. Bring him to us. [Exit Denny. 
Lov. This is about that which the bishop spake : 
[ Aside. 
I am happily come hither. 
Re-enter Denny, with CRANMER. 
K. Hen. Avoid the gallery. [Lovexx seems to stay. 
Ha !—I have said.—Be gone. 
What !— [Exeunt Lovnu. and Denny. 
Cran. I am fearful.—Wherefore frowns he thus ? 
[ Aside, 
’T is his aspect of terror: all’s not well. 
K. Hen. How now, my lord! You do desire to know 
Wherefore I sent for you. 
Cran. Tt is my duty 
T’ attend your highness’ pleasure. 
K. Hen. Pray you, arise, 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I must walk a turn together ; 
[ have news to tell you. Come, come, give me your 
hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I speak, 
And am right sorry to repeat what follows. 
I have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, 
Grievous complaints of you; which being consider’d 
Have mov’d us and our council, that you shall 
This morning come before us: where, I know, 
You cannot with such freedom purge yourself, 


#'5 Not in f. e. 
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[Kneeline. 
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I rest your | But that, till farther trial in those charges 


Which will require your answer, you must take 
Your patience to you, and be well contented 
To make your house our Tower: to® a brother of us, 
It fits me thus proceed, or else no witness 
Would come against you. 
Cran. I humbly thank your highness, 
And am right glad to catch this good occasion 
[Kneeling 
Most thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And corn shall fly asunder ; for, I know, 
There ’s none stands under more calumnious tongues 
Than I myself, poor man. 
K. Hen. Stand up, good Canterbury : 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted 
In us, thy friend. Give me thy hand, stand up: 
; [Rising.® 
Pr’ythee, let’s walk. Now, by my holy dame, 
What manner of man are you? My lord, I look’d 
You would have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta’en some pains to bring together 
Yourself and your accusers;; and to have heard you, 
Without indurancee, farther. 
Cran. Most dread liege, 
The ground® I stand on, is my truth, and honesty : 
If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies, 
Will triumph o’er my person, which I weigh not, 
Being of those virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be said against me. 
K. Hen. Know you not 
How your state stands i’ the world, with the whole 
world ? 
Your enemies are many, and not small; their practices 
Must bear the same proportion: and not ever 
The justice and the truth o’ the question carries 
The due o’ the verdict with it. At what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves, as corrupt, 
To swear against you: such things have been done : 
You are potently oppos’d, and with a malice 
Of as gréat size. Ween you of better luck, 
I mean in perjur’d witness, than your Master, 
Whose minister you are, whiles here he liy’d 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, go to: 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own destruction. 
Cran. God, 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me! 
K. Hen. Be of good cheer ; 
They shall no more prevail, than we give way to. 
Keep comfort to you; and. this morning, see 
You do appear before them. If they shall chance, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 
The best persuasions to the contrary 
Fail not to use, and with what vehemency 
The occasion shall instruct you : if entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them.—Look, the good man weeps: 
He’s honest, on mine honour. God’s blest mother ! 
I swear, he is true-hearted ; and a soul 
None better in my kingdom.—Get you gone, 
And do as [ have bid you.—[ Exit CRANMER,] He has 
strangled 
His language in his tears. 
Enter an old Lady, in haste, 
Gent. [Within.] Come back: what mean you? 
Lady. [711 not come back; the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldness manners.—Now, good angels 


and your maj esty, 
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Fly o’er thy royal head, and shade thy person By holy Mary, Butts, there *s knavery: 
Under their blessed wings ! Let ’em alone, and draw the curtain close; « 
K. fen. Now, by thy looks We shall hear more anon.— [ Exeunt. 
I ouess thy message. Is the queen deliver’d? THE COUNCIL-CHAMBER. 
Say, ay; and ‘of a boy. Enter the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of SurFroux, Eari 
Lady. Ay, ay, my liege ; of Surrey, Lord Chamberlain, Garpiner, and Crom- 
And of a lovely boy: the God of heaven wetL. The Chancellor places himself at the upper end 
Both now and ever bless her !—’t is a girl, of the table on the left hand; a seat being left void 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir, your queen above him, as for the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Desires your visitation, and to be The rest seat themselves in order on each side. Crom- 
Acquainted with this stranger: ’tis as hike you, wx. at the lower end, as secretary. 
As cherry is to cherry, Chan. Speak to the business, master secretary : 
K. Hen. Lovell ! Why are we met in council ? 
Re-enter LovELu. Crom. Please your honours, 
Lov. Sir. The chief cause concerns his grace of Canterbury. 
K. Hen. Give her an hundred marks. I’ll to the} Gar. Has he had knowledge of it? 
ueen. [Exit King.| Crom. Yes. 
Lady. An hundred marks ! By this light, 17 ha’| Nor. Who waits there ? 
more. D. Keep. Without, my noble lords ? 
An ordinary groom is for such payment: Gar. ; Yes. 
I will have more, or scold it out of him. D. Keep. My lord archbishop ; 
Said I for this the girl was like to him ? And has done half an hour, to know your pleasures. 
I will have more, or else unsay ’t; and now, Chan. Let him come in. 
While it is hot, I 11 put it to the issue. [Edeunt.| D. Keep. Your grace may enter now. 
syst ; Cranmer approaches the Council-table. 
SCENE II.—The Lobby before the Council-Chamber. | . Chan. My neh lord pea ihe I am very sorry 
Enter Cranmer ; Servants, Door-Keeper, §c. attending. | To sit here at this present, and behold 
Cran. I hope I am not too late ; and yet the gentle, | That chair stand empty: but we all are men, 
man, In our own natures frail, and culpable’ 
That was sent to me from the council, pray’d me Of our flesh: few are angels: out of which frailty, 
To make great haste. All fast! what means this ?| And want of wisdom, you, that best should teach us, 
Hoa! Have misdemean’d yourself, and not a little, 
Who waits there ?—Sure, you know me ? Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling 
D. Keep. Yes, my lord ;| The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chaplains, 
But yet I cannot help you. (For so we are inform’d) with new opinions, 
Cran. Why? Divers, and dangerous ; which are heresies, 
D. Keep. Your grace must wait till you be call’d for. | And, not reform’d, may prove pernicious. 
Enter Doctor Burts. | Gar. Which reformation must be sudden too, 
Cran. So. | My noble lords ; for those that tame ‘wild horses 
Butts. This is a piece of malice. I am glad, [ Aside. | Pace them not in their hands to make them gentle, 
I came this way so happily: the king Li |But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spurt 
Shall understand it presently. [Exit Burrs. | them, 
Cran. ’T is Butts, Till they obey the manage. If we suffer, 
The king’s physician. As he past along, Out of our easiness and childish pity 
How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me. To one man’s honour, this contagious sickness, 


Pray heaven, he sound not my disgrace! For certain. | Farewell all physic : and what follows then? 
This is of purpose laid by some that hate me, Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
(God turn their hearts! I never sought their malice) 

| r 


Of the whole state: as, of late days, our neighbours, 
To quench mine honour: they would shame to make me} The upper Germany, can dearly witness, 


Wait else at door, a fellow-counsellor . | Yet freshly pitied im our memories. 
‘Mong boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their pleasures | Cran. My good lords, hitherto, in all the progress 
Must be fulfill’d, and I attend with patience. | Both of my life and office, I have labour’d, 

Enter the King and Butts, at a window above. ' And with no little study, that my teaching, 

Butts. I’ll show your grace the strangest sight,— | And the strong course of my authority, 

K. Hen. What ’s that, Butts ? | Might go one way, and safely ; and the end 

Butts. I think, your highness saw this many @ day. | Was ever, to do well: nor is there living 

K. Hen. Body 0’ me, where is it? | ([ speak it with a single heart, my lords,) 

Butts. There, my lord: | A man, that more detests, more strives? against 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury ; | Both in his private conscience and his place, 
Who holds his state at door, ’mongst pursuivants, | Defacers of the? public peace, than I do. 

Pages, and footboys. | Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 

Ke Henee eg Ha! ’T is he, indeed. With less allegiance in it! Men, that make 
[s this the honour they do one another ? Envy and crooked malice nourishment, 

'T is well, there’s one above ’em yet. I had thought,’ Dare bite the best. I do beseech your .ordships, 
They had parted so much honesty among em, ‘That in this case of justice, my accusers, 

(At least good manners) as not thus to suffer Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, 
‘A man of his place, and so near our favour, | And freely urge against me. 

To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasures, | . Suf. Nay, my lord, 
And at the door too, like a post with packets. That cannot be: you are 4 counsellor, 


leapable: inf.e. stirs: infie. 3a: inte. 
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And by that virtue no man dare accuse you. 


Gar. My lord. because we have business of more 


moment, 
We will be short with you. ’T is his highness’ pleasure, 
And our consent, for better trial of you, 
From hence you ‘be committed to the Tower: 
Where, being but a private man again, 
You shall know many dare accuse you ’ boldly, 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 
Cran. Ah! my g "good lord of Winchester, I thank you; 
You are always my good friend: if your will pass, 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 
You are so merciful. I see your end; 
’T is my undoing. Love and meekness, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition : 
Win straying souls with modesty again, 
Cast none away. That I shall clear myself, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conscience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more, 
But reverence to your calling makes.me modest. 
Gar. My lord, my lord, you are a sectary: 
That ’s-the plain truth: your painted gloss discovers, 
To men that understand you, words and weakness. 
Crom. My lord of Winchester, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too sharp: men so noble, 
However faulty, yet ‘should find respect 
For what they have been: ’t is a cruelty, 
To load a falling man. 
Gar. Good master secretary 
J ery your honour mercy : you may, worst 
Of all this table, say so. 
Crom. Why, my lord? 
Gar. Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new sect? ye are not sound. 
Crom. 
Gar. 
Crom. 
Men’s prayers, then, would seek you, not their fears. 
Gar. I shall remember this bold language. 


Not sound ? 
Not sound, I say. 


Crom. Do: 
Remember your bold life too. 

Chan. This‘s too much: 
Forbear, for shame, my lords. 

Gar. I have done. 

Crom. And J. 


Chan. 'Then thus for you, my lord.—It stands agreed, 
I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey’d to the Tower a prisoner ; 
There to remain, till the king’s farther pleasure 
Be known unto us. Are you all agreed, lords ? 
All. We are. 
Cran. Is there no thi way of mercy, 
But I must needs to the Tower, my lords ? 
Gar. 
Would you expect? You are strangely troublesome. 
Let some o’ the guard be ready there. 
Cran. 
Must I go like a traitor thither ? 
Enter Guard. 


For me? 


Gar. Receive him, 
And‘see him safe i’ the Tower. 
Cran. Stay, good my lords ; 


*T have a little yet to say—Look there, my lords : 
By virtue of that ring I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a most noble judge, the king my master. 
Chan. This is the king’s ring. 


Sur. 


Not in f.e. 2his; in folio. Rowe made the change. 


KING HENRY VHL 


Would you were half so honest ; 


What other 


’T is no counterfeit. 


3 This direction not in f. 6. 
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Suf. ’T is the right ring, by heaven! TI told ye all, 
When we first put this dangerous stone a rolling, 
’T would fall upon ourselves. 
Nor. Do you think, my lords, 
The king will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex’d? 
Cham. ’T is now too certain, 
How much more is his life in value with him. 
Would I were fairly out on’t. 
Crom. My mind gave me, 
In seeking tales, and informations, 
Against this man, whose honesty the devil 
And his disciples only envy at, 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Now, have at ye. 
Enter the King, frowning on them: he takes his seat. 
Gar. Dread sovereign, how much are we bound to 
heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince; 
Not only good and wise, but most religious: 
One that in all obedience makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour; and, to strengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear respect, 
His royal self in judgment comes to hear 
The cause betwixt her and this great offender. 
K. Hen. You were ever good at sudden commenda- 
tions, 
Bishop of Winchester ; but know, I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence: 
They are too thin and base to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach. You play the spaniel, 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win me 
But, whatsoe’er thou tak’st me for, I’m sure, « 
Thou hast a cruel nature, and a bloody.— 
Good man, [To Cranmer.] sit down. Now, let me see 
the proudest, [CRANMER sits. 
He that dares most, but wag his finger at thee : 
By all that’s holy, he had better starve, 
Than but once think this? place becomes thee not. 
Sur. May it please your grace,— 
K. Hen. No, sir, it does not please, me 
T had thought, I-had had men of some understanding 
And wisdom of my council; but I find none. 
Was it discretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of you deserve that title) 
This honest man, wait like a lousy footboy 
At chamber door? and one as great as you are ? 
Why, what a shame was this! Did my commission 
Bid ye so far forget yourselves? I gave ye 
Power, as he was a counsellor to try him, 
Not as a groom. There’s some of ye, I see, 
More out of malice than integrity, 
Would try him to the utmost, had ye mean; 
Which ye shall never have the while I live. 
Chan. Thus far, 
My most dread sovereign, may it like your grace 
To let my tongue excuse all. What was purpos’d 
Concerning his imprisonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice, 
I’m sure, in me. 


K. Hen, 


Well, well, my lords, respect him: 
Take him, and use him well; he’s worthy of it. 
I will.say thus mueh for him: if a prince 
May be beholding to a subject, I 
Am, for his love and service, so to him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him: 
[They embrace him: Garpiner last.? 
Be friends, for shame, my lords !—My lord of Canter- 
bury, 
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ACT. Y. 


I have a suit which you must not deny me ; 
That is, a fair young maid that yet wants baptism, 
You must be godfather, and answer for her. 

Cran. The greatest monarch now alive may glory 
In such an honour: how may I deserve it, 
That am a poor and humble subject to you? 

K. Hen. Come, come, my lord, you’d spare your 

spoons'. 

You shall have two noble partners with you ; 
The old duchess of Norfolk, and lady marquess Dorset: 
Will these please you ? 
Once more, my lord of “Winchester, I charge you, 
Embrace and love this man. 


Gar. With a true heart, 
And brother’s love, I do it. | Embrace again.? | 
Cran. And Jet heaven 


Witness, how dear I hold this confirmation. 
K. Hen. Good man! those joyful tears show thy | 
The common voice, I see, is verified [true heart. | 
Of thee, which says thus, “Do my lord of Canterbury | 
A shrewd turn, and he is your friend for ever.’ — 
Come, lords, we trifle time away ; I long 
To have this young one made a Christian. 
As T have made ye one, lords, one remain ; 
So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. 


SCENE III.—The Palace Yard. 
Noise and Tumult within. Enter Porter and his Man. 


Port. You’ll leave your noise anon, ye rascals: do 
you take the court for Paris-garden*? ye rude slaves, 
leave your gaping. 

[ Wathin.] Good master porter, I belong to the larder. 

Port. Belong to the gallows, and be hanged, you 
rogue! Is this a place to roarin?—Fetch me a dozen 
crab-tree staves, and strong ones : these are but switches 
to them.—I ’ll scrateh your heads: you must be seeing 
christenings? Do you look for ale and cakes here, 
you rude rascals ? [Tumult within.*} 

Man. Pray, sir, be patient : ’tis as much impossible, 
Unlags we sweep ’em from the door with cannons, 

To seatter ’em, as ’t is to make ’em sleep 
On May-day morning ; which will never be. 
We may as well push against Paul’s, as stir ’em. 

Port. How got they in, and be hang’d? 

Mon.. Alas, I know not: how gets the tide in? 

As much as one sound cudgel of four foot 
(You see the poor remainder) could distribute, 
J made no spare, sir. 

Port. You did nothing, sir. 

Man. I am not Samson, nor sir Guy, nor Colbrand, 
To mow ’em down before me; but if I spared any, 
That had a head to hit, either young or old, | 
He or she, cuckold or euckold-maker, 

Let me ne’er hope to see a queen® again ; 
And that I would not for a crown,® God save her. 

[Within.] Do you hear, master Porter ? 

Port. I shall be -with you presently, good master 
puppy.—Keep the door close, sirrah. 

Man. What would you have me do? 

Port. What sheuld you do, but knock ’em down 
by the dozens? Is this Moorfields to muster in? or | 
have we some strange Indian with the great tool come 
to court, the women so besiege us ? [Vozse.”] Bless me, 
what a fry of fornication is at door! On my Christian | 
conscience, this one christening will beget a thousand : | 
here will be father, godfather, and all together. | 


[ Exeunt. 


1 A custom is here referred to, of sponsors presenting spoons to a child at baptism. 


carved at the top of their handles. 2 These words are not in f. e, 
4 These words are notinf.e. Schine:inf.e. 6Scow: inf.e. 
10 The usual city cry 11 Not in f.e. 1213 A reference to some 
wessels for holding liquor. 16 17 Notinf.e. 38 pales rin f. e. 


| days now reign in’s nose: all that 
|under ¢he line; they need no other penance. 


3A bear-zarden on the Bank-side ; 
7 Not in f. e. 


Man. The spoons will be the bigger, sir. There is a 
fellow sorhewhat near the door, he should be a brazier 
by his face, for, o’ my conscience, twenty of the dog- 
stand about him are 
That 
fire-drake® did I hit three-times on the head, and three 
times was his nose discharg’d against me: he stands 
there, like a mortar-piece, to blow us. There was a 
haberdasher’s wife of small wit near him, that railed 
upon me till her pink’d porringer® fell off her head, 
for kindling such a combustion in the state. I miss’d 
the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried out, 
clubs!® ! when | might see from far some forty trun- 
cheoners draw to her succour, which were the hope o’ 
the Strand, where she was quartered. They fell on; 
I made good my place: at length they came to the 


broomstaff with me: I defied ’em still; when suddenly 
y 


a file of boys behind ’em, loose shot, delivered such a 
shower of pebbles, that I was fain to draw mine honour 
in. and let °em win the work. The devil was amongst 
’em, I think, surely. | Shouts.** 

Port. These are the youths that thunder at a play- 
house, and fight for bitten apples: that no audience, 
but the Tribulation!? of Tower-hill, or the limbs of 
Limehouse’, their dear brothers, are able to endure. I 
have some of ’em in Limbo Patrum, and there they 
are like to dance these three days, besides the running 
banquet of two beadles, that is to come. 

[Tumult and Shouts.** 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham. Mercy o’ me, what a multitude are here ! 
They grow still, too; from all parts they are coming, 
As if we kept a fair! Where are these porters, 
These lazy knaves?—Ye have made a fine hand, 

s fellows: 
There’s a trim rabble let in. Are all these 
Your faithful friends o’ the suburbs ? We shall have 
Great store of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they pass back from the christening. 

Port. An’t please your honour 
We are but men; and what so many may do, 
Not being torn a pieces, we have done: 
An army cannot fale ’em. 

Cham. As I live, 
If the king blame me for ’t, Il] lay ye all 
By the heels, and suddenly; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. Y’ are lazy knaves ; 
And here ye lie baiting of bombards,** when | Tvwmpets.*® 
Ye should do service. Hark! the trumpets sound ; 
They ’re come already from the christening. 


| 
Go, break among the press, and find a way out 


To let the troop pass fairly, or Il] find 
A Marshalsea shall hold ye play these two months. 
Port. Make way there for the princess. 
Man. You great fellow, [Tumult and confusion.” 
Stand close up, or 1711 make your head ache. 
Port. You i’ ihe eamblet, get up o’ the rail: 
I’ll peek you o’er the pole’® else. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Palace at Greenwich. 


Enter Trumpets, sounding ; then two Aldermen, Lord 
Mayor, Garter, Cranmer, Duke of Norrorx, with 
his Marshal's staff, Duke of Surroux, two Noblemen 
bearing great standing howls for the christening gifts: 
then, four Noblemen bearing a canopy, under which 
the Duchess of Norroux, godmother, bearing the 


They were called Apostle spoons, from the figures 
also used for dramatic performances 
8 A serpent; also,akind of firework. % Cap, so shaped 
Puritan set, or place of assembly. “4 Notinf.e. 15 Large leather 


~* 


child richly habited in a mantle, §c. Train borne by 
a Lady: then follows the Marchioness of Dorset, 
the other godmother, and Ladies. The Troop pass 
once about the stage, and Garter speaks. 


Gart. Heaven, 

From thy endless goodness, send prosperous life, 
Long, and ever happy, to the- high and mighty 
Princess of England, Elizabeth ! 

Flourish. Enter King, and Train. 

Cran. And to your royal grace, and the geod queen, 
[ Kneeling. 
My noble partners, and myself, thus pray :— 

All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 

Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 

May hourly fall upon ye ! 

K Hen. Thank you, good lord archbishop. 
What is her name ? 

Cran. Elizabeth. 


K. Hen. Stand up, lord.— [Cran, rises.’ 
With this kiss take my blessing: God protect thee ! 
Into whose hand I give thy life. [Kissing the child. 

Cran. Amen ! 


K. Hen. My noble gossips, ye have been too prodigal. 
I thank ye-heartily : so shall this lady, 

When she has so much English. 

Cran. Let me speak, sir, 
For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 

Let none think flattery, for they ’1] find them truth. 
This royal infant,—heaven still move about her !— 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 

Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, © 
Which time shall bring to ripeness. She shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 

More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 

Than this pure soul shall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues thateattend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall nurse her ; 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 

She shall be lov’d, and fear’d: her own shall bless her : 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow: good grows with 
her. 


’T 1s ten to one, this play can never please 

All that are here. Some come to take their ease, 
And sleep an act or two; but those, we fear, 

We have frighted with our trumpets ; so, ’t is clear, 
They ’ll say, ’tis naught: others, to hear the city” 
Abus’d extremely, and to ery,— that ’s witty,” 
Which we have not done neither: that, I fear, 


1 Not in f.e. 


In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 
God shall be truly known; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
Nor shall this peace sleep with her: but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phenix, 
Her ashes new create another heir, 

As great in admigation as herself ; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 
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[ness) 


(When heaven shall call her from this cloud of dark- 


Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour, 


Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 
And so stand fix’d. Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 


That were the servants to this chosen infant, 


Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him: 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 


His honour and the greatness of his name 


Shall be, and make new nations: he shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him. Our children’s children 
Shall see this, and bless heaven. 
Thou speakest wonders. 
Cran. She shall be, to the happiness of England,. 


K. Hen. 


‘| An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 


Would I had known no more! but she must die: 
She must; the saints must have her: yet a virgin, 


A most unspotted lily shall she pass 


To the ground, and all the world shall moury her. 
K. Hen. O, lord archbishop ! 
Thou hast made me now a man: never, before 


This bappy child, did I get any thing. 
This oracle of comfort has so pleased me, 
That when I am in heaven I shall desire 


To see what this child does, and praise my Maker.— 


I thank ye all—To you, my good lord mayor, 


And you, good brethren, I am much beholding: 
I have receiv’d much honour by your presence, 


And ye shall find me thankful:—Lead the way, lords :— 


Ye must all see the queen, and she must thank ye; 
This day, no man think 
He has business at his house, for all shall stay: 


She will be sick else. 


This little one shall make it holiday. 


EPILOGUE. 


All the expected good we ’re like to hear 
For this play, at this time, is only in 
The merciful construction of good women ; 


For such a one we show’d ’em. 


[Exeunt, 


If they smile, 
And say, ’t will do, I know, within a while 
All the best men are ours; for ’t is ill hap, 

If they hold, when their ladies bid.’em clap. 


| 
| 


TROILUS AN 


MRAMATIS 


Priam, King of Troy. 
HEcToR, 
TROILUS, 
Paris, 
DEIPHOBUS, 
HELENUS, 
JENEAS, 
ANTENOR, 
Caxcuas, a Trojan Priest, taking part with the 
Greeks. 
Panparvs, Uncle to Cressida. 
MargarELon, a Bastard Son of Priam. 
Agamemnon, the Grecian General. 
Mene avs, his Brother. 


his Sons. 


Trojan Commanders. 


D CRESSIDA. 


PERSON . 


ACHILLES, 
Agax, 
ULYSSES, 
NESTOR, 
DioMEDES, 
PaTROCLUS, 
‘TuersitEs, a deformed and scurrilous Grecian. 
ALEXANDER, Servant to Cressida. 
Servant to Troilus ; Servant to Paris; Servant to 
Diomedes. 


Grecian Commanders 


Hexen, Wife to Menelaus. 
AnpromacHrE, Wife to Hector. 
Cassanpra, Daughter to Priam ; a Prophetess. 
Cresstpa, Daughter to Calchas. 


Trojan and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 


SCENE, Troy, and the 


Grecian Camp before it. 


THE PROLOG 


In Troy, there lies the scene. From isles of Greece, 
The princes orgulous, their high blood chaf’d, 
Have to the port of Athens sent their ships, 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 

Of cruel war: sixty and nine, that wore 

Their crownets regal, from th’ Athenian bay 

Put forth toward Phrygia ; and their vow is made, 
To ransack Troy, within whose strong immures 
The ravish’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen, 

With wanton Paris sleeps ; and that’s the quarrel. 
To Tenedos they come, 

And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage : now on Dardan plains 
The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions: Priam’s six-gated city, 
Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, 


UE* (in Armour”). 


And Antenorides, with massy staples 

And ecorresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperr® up the sons of Troy. 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits 

On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, 

Sets all on hazard—And hither am I come 

A Prologue arm’d,—but not in confidence 

Of author’s pen, or actor’s voice, but suited 

In like conditions as our argument,— 

To tell you, fair beholders, that-our play 
Leaps o’er the vaunt* and firstlings of those pbroils, 
Beginning in the middle; starting thence away 
To what may be digested in a play. 

Like, or find fault ; do as your pleasures are ; 
Now, good or bad, ’t is but the chanee of war. 


AC 


SCENE J—Troy. Before Priam’s Palace. 
Enter Trottus armed, and Panparvus. 


Tro. Call here my varlet®; [ll unarm again: 
Why should I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find such cruel battle here within ? 
Each Trojan, that is master of his heart, 
Let him to the field; Troilus, alas! hath none. 

Pan, Will this gear ne’er be mended ? 

vo. The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their 
strength, 

Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant ; 


1 First printed in the folio. 


ited 2 The words in parenthesis are not 
@ Van. 5 Hireling, serOant 


6 must needs: in folio. 


1 RE 


But I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 
Tamer than sleep, fonder‘than ignorance ; 
Less Valiant than the virgin in the night, 
‘And skill-less as unpractis’d infancy. 

Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this: for my 
part, I’ll not meddle nor make no farther. He that 
will have a cake out of the wheat must® tarry the 
srinding. 

Tro. Have IJ not tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you must tarry the 
bolting. 

Tro. Have I not tarried ? 


inf.e, %Stir: in folio. Theobald made the change to sper®, or bar, 
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Pan. Ay, the bolting ; 
leavening. 
Tro. Still have I tarrted. 
Pan. Ay, to the leavening: but here.’s 
word hereafter, the kneading, the making of bie cake, 
the heating “ie oven, and ie baking : 
stay the cooling too, or you may chance burn your lips. 
Tro. Patiénee herself, what goddess e’er she be, 
Doth lesser blench at nineties than I do. 
At Priam’s royal table do I sit ; 
And when fair Cressid comes into my thoughts,— 


Pan. Well, she looked yesternight fairer than 
ever | saw her look, or any woman else. 

Tro. I was about to tell thee,—when my heart, 

As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain, 
Lest Hector or my fat her should perceive me, 

I have (as when the’sun doth light a storm) 
Bury’d this sigh in wrinkle of a smile ; 

But sorrow, that is couch’d in seeming ‘gladness, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness, 

Pan. An her hair were not somewhat darker than 
Helen’s, (well, go to) there were no more comparison 
between the women,—but, for my part, she is my 
kinswoman : I would not, as they term it, praise her, 
—but I would somebody had heard her talk yesterday, 
as I did: I will not dispraise your sister Cassandra’s 
wit, but— 

Tro. O Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus,— 

When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown’ d, 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 

They lie indrench’d, I tell thee, I am mad 

In Cressid’s love : thou answer st, she is fair ; 
Pour’st in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair} her cheek, her gait, her voice ; 
Handlest i in thy discourse, O! { that her hand, 

In whose comparison all whites are ink, 

Writing their own reproach : to whose soft seizure 
The cyg ‘nets down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ! ! This thou tell’st me, 
As true thou tell’st. me, when I say—I love her ; 
But, saying thus, instead of oil and balm, 

Thou lay’ st in every gash that love hath given me 
The knife that made it. 

Pan. I speak no more than truth. , 

Tro. Thou dost not speak so much. 

Pan. ’Faith, I’1l not meddle in’t. Let her be as she | 

‘is: if she be fair, ’tis the better for her; an she be 
Be she has the ’mends in her own hands. 

Tro. Good Pandarus. How now, Pandarus ! 

Pan, Ihave had my labour for my travail ; ill-thought 
on of her, and ill-thought on of you: gone between 
and between, but small thanks for my labour. 

Tro. What, art thou angry, Pandarus ? what, with me? 

Pan. Because she’s kin to me, therefore, ‘she’s not 
so fair as Helen: and she were not kin to me, she 
would be as fair on Friday, as Helen is on Sunday. 
But what care I? I care not, an she were a black-a- 
moor ; ’tis all one to me. 

Tro. Say I, she is not fair ? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She’s a 
fool to stay behind her father: let her to the Greeks ; 
and so I’ll tell her the next time I see her. For my 
part, 1 ’1l meddle nor make no more i’ the matter. 

Tro. Pandarus,— 

Pan. Not I. 

Tro. Sweet Pandarus,— 

Pan. Pray you, speak no more to me : 
as I found it, and there an end. [Frct Pan. 


1Is fitting. 


Iwill leave all 
An Alarum. 


but you must tarry the 


s yet, in the 


nay, you must 


So, traitor !—when she comes !—When is she thence ? 


Tro. Peace, you ungracious clamours!' peace, rude 
sounds ! 
Fools on both sides! Helen must needs be fair, 
When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 
I cannot fight upon this ar gument ; 
It is too starv’d a subject for my sword. 
But Pandarus !—O gods, how do you plague me! 
I cannot come to Cressid, but by Pandar ; 
And he’s as tetchy to be woo’d to woo, 
And she is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 
Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love, 
What Cressid i 18, what Pandar, and what we ? | 
Her bed is India ; there she lies, a pearl: 
Between our lium, and where she resides, 
Let it be eall’d the wild and wandering flood ; 
Ourself the merchant, and this sailing Pandar, 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 
Alarum, Enter Bae: 
Aine. How now, prince Troilus 
afield ? 
Tro. Because not there : this woman’s answer sorts,? 
For womanish it is to be from thence. 
What news, Aneas, from the field to-day ? 
Zine. That Paris i is returned home, and hurt. 
Tro: By whom, Aineas ? 
Aine. » Troilus, by Menelaus. 
Tro. Let Paris bleed: ’t is but a scar to scorn ; 
Paris is gor’d with Menelaus’ horn. [Alarum. 
» Aine. Hark, what good sport is out of town to-day ! 
Tro. {Betton at home, if ‘“ would I might,” were 
“may.” y 
But to the sport melnead ‘are you bound thither ? 
Aine. In all swift haste. 


wherefore not 


Tro. Come; go we, then, together. [Ezeunt. 
SCENE II.—The Same. A Street. 
"Enter Cresstpa and ALEXANDER, 
Cres. Who were those went by ? 
Alex. Queen Hecuba, aid Helen. 
Cres. And w airbes go they ? 
Alex. Up to the eastern tower, 


Whose height commands as subject all the vale, 
To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 

Is as a virtue fix’d, to-day ‘was mov'd : 

He chid Andromache, and struck his armourer ; 
And, like as there were husbandry in war, 
Before the sun rose he was harness’d light, 

And to the field goes he; where every flow. er 
Did, as a prophet, weep ‘what it foresaw 


In Heetor’s wrath. 
Cres. What was his cause of anger ? 
Alex. The noise goes, thus: there is among the 
Greeks 


A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector ; 

They call him, Ajax. 
Cres. Good ; and what of him ? 
Alex. They say he is a very man per sé, 

And stands alone. 

Cres. So do all men; unless they are drunk, 
or have no legs. 

Alex, This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts of 
their particular additions: he is as valiant as the lion, 
churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant ; a man into 
whom nature hath so crowded humours, that his valour 
is crughed into folly, his folly sauced with diseretion : 
there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not a 
glimpse of, nor any man an attaint but he carries some 
stain of it. He is melancholy without cause, and 
merry against the hair: he hath the joints of every 


sick, 


ers apes ann 3roeoby 
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thing; but every thing so out of joint, that he is a 
gouty Briareus, many hands. and no use; or purblind 
Argus, all eyes and no sight. 

Cres. But how should this man, that makes me 
smile, make Heetor angry ? 

Alex. They say, he yesterday coped Hector in the 
pattle, and struck him down ; the disdain and shame 
whereof hath ever since kept Hector fasting and 
waking. 

Enter Panparvs. 

Cres. Who comes here ? 

Alex. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 

Cres. Hector’s a gallant man. 

Alex. As may be in the world, lady. 

Pan. What’s that ? what’s that? 

Cres. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan. Good morrow, cousin Cressid. What do you 
talk of ?—Good morrow, Alexander.—How do you, 
cousin? When were you at [lium ?? . 

Cres. This morning, uncle. 

Pan. What were you talking of, when I came? 
Was Hector armed, and gone, ere ye came to Ilium ? 
Helen was not up, was she ? 

Cres. Hector was gone; but Helen was not up. 

Pan. E’en so: Hector was stirring early. 

Cres. That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

Pan. Was he angry ? 

Cres. So he says, here. 

Pan. True, he was so; I know the cause too. He {1 
lay about him to-day, I can tell them that; and there s 
Troilus will not come far behind him: let them take 
heed of Troilus, I can tell them that too. 

Cres. What, is he angry too ? 

Pan. Who, Troilus? Troilus is the better man of 
the two. 

Cres. O, Jupiter ! there ’s no comparison.. 

Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hector? Do 
you know a man if you see him? 

Cres. Ay; if I ever saw him before, and knew him. 

Pan. Well, I say, Troilus is Troilus. 

Cres. Then you say as I say ; for, I am sure, he is 
not Hector. 

Pan. No, nor Hector is not Troilus, in some degrees. 

Cres. ’T is just to each of them ; he is himself. 

Pan. Himself? Alas, poor Troilus! I would, he 
were,— 

Cres. So he is. 

Pan. —Condition, I had gone bare-foot to India. 

Cres. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himself? no, he’s not himself—Would ’a 
were himself! Well, the gods are above; time must 
friend, or end. Well, Troilus, well.—I would, my 
heart were in her body !—No, Hector is not a better 
man than, Troilus. 

Cres. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cres. Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. Th’ other’s not come to’t; you shall tell me 
another tale, when th’ other ’s come to’t. Hector shall 
not have his wit this year. 

Cres. He shall not need it, if he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities. 

Cres. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 

Cres. °T would not become him; his own’s better. 

Pan. You have no judgment, niece. Helen herself 


swore th’ other day, that Troilus, for a brown favour, 


(for so tis, L must confess)—not brown neither— 
Cres. No, but brown. 


1 The palace of Priam was so called by the romance writers. 
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2 Bow-window. 


Pan. ’Faith, to say trath, brown and not browni. 

Cres. To say the truth, true and not true. 

Pan. She prais’d his complexion above Paris. 

Cres. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Pan. So he has. 

Cres. Then, Troilus should have too much : if she 
praised him above, his complexion is higher than his: 
he having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praise for a good complexion. I had as hef 
Helen’s golden tongue had commended Troilus for a 
copper nose. 

Pan. I swear to you, 
than Paris. 

Cres, Then she’s a merry Greek, indeed. 

Pan. Nay, I am sure she does. She came to him 
th’ other day into the compassed window? ; and, you 
know, he has not past three or four hairs on his chin. 

Cres. Indeed, a tapster’s arithmetick may soon bring 
his particulars therein to a total. 

Pan. Why, he is very young; and yet will he, 
within three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 
Cres. Is he so young a man, and so old a lifter ?° 

Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves him :— 
she came, and puts me her white hand to his cloven 
ehin,— 

Cres. Juno have mercy! How came it cloven? 

Pan. Why, you know, ’tis dimpled. I think his 


I think Helen loves him better 


|smiling becomes him better than any man in all 


Phrygia. 

Cres. O! he smiles valiantly. 

Pan. Does he not? 

Cres. O! yes, an ’t were a cloud in autumn. 

Pan. Why, go to then—But to prove to you that 
Helen loves Troilus,— 

Cres. Troilus will stand to the proof, if you "11 prove 
it so. 

Pan. Troilus? why, 
esteem an addle egg. 

Cres. If you love an addle egg as.well as you love 
an idle head, you would eat chickens 1’ the shell. 

Pan. I cannot choose but laugh, to think how she 
tickled his chin :—indeed, she has a marvellous white 
hand, I must needs confess. 

Cres. Without the rack. 

Pan. And she takes upon her to, spy a white hair on 
his chin. 

Cres. Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer. 

Pan. But, there was such laughing: queen Hecuba’ 
laughed, that her eyes ran o’er. 

Cres. With mill-stones. 

Pan. And Cassandra laughed. 

Cres. But there was more temperate fire under the 
pot of her eyes: did her eyes run o’er too? 

Pan. And Hector laughed. 

Cres. At what was all this laughing ? 

Pan. Marry, at. the white hair that Helen spied on 
Troilus’ chin. 

Cres. An’t had been a green hair I should have 
laughed tog. 

Pan. They laughed not so much at the hair, as at 
his pretty answer. 

Cres. What was his answer ? 

Pan. Quoth she, ‘‘ Here ’s but two and fifty hairs on 
your chin, and one of them is white.” 

Cres. This is her question. 

Pan. Thats true ; make no question of that. “Two 
and fifty hairs,” quoth he, “and one white : that white 
hair is my father; and all the rest are his sons.” “ Ju- 
piter !”? quoth she, “which of these hairs is Paris, my 


3 Thief. 


he esteems her no more than I 
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husband?” “The forked one,” quoth he; “ pluck’t 
out, and give it him.” But there was such laughing, 
and Helen so blushed, and Paris so chafed, and all the 
rest so laughed, that it passed’. 

Cres. So let it now, for it has been a great while 
going by. 

Pan. Well, cousin, I told you a thing yesterday ; 
think on ’t. 

Cres. So I do. ' 

Pan. 1’11 be sworn, ’t is true: he will weep you, an 
*t were a man born in April. , 

Cres. And I’ll spring up in his tears, an ’t were a 
nettle against May. [A retreat sounded. 

Pan. Hark! they are coming from the field. Shall 
we stand up here, and see them, as they, pass toward 
Ilium ? good niece, do ;ysweet niece, Cressida. 

Cres. At your pleasure. 

Pan. Here, here; here’s an excellent place: here 
‘we may see most bravely. Ill tell you them all by 
their names, as they pass by, but mark Troilus above 
the rest. 

Cres. Speak not so loud. 

JENBAS passes over the Stage. 

Pan. That’s Aineas. Is not that a brave man? he’s 
one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you: but mark 
Troilus'; you shall see anon. 

Cres. Who’s that ? 

ANTENOR passes over. 

Pan. That’s Antenor: he has a shrewd wit, I can 
tell you ; and he’s a man good enough: he’s one o’ the 
soundest judgment in Troy, whosoever, and a proper 
man of his? person.—When comes Troilus ?—I ll show 
you Troilus anon: if he see me, you shall see him 
nod at me. 

Cres. Will he give you the nod? 

Pan. You shall see. 

Cres. If he do, the rich shall have more. 

HEcTOR passes over. 

Pan. That’s Hector; that, that, look you, that; 
there’s a fellow!—Go thy way, Hector.—There’s a 
brave.man, hiece—O brave Hector !—Look how he 
looks; there ’s a countenance. Is’t not a brave man? 

Cres. O! a brave man. 

Pan, Is’a not? It does a’man’s heart good—Look 
you what hacks are on his helmet! look you yonder, 
do you see? look you there. There’s no jesting: 
there ’s laying on, take ’t off who will, as they say ; there 
be hacks ! 

Cres. Be those with swords ? 

PaRIS passes over. 

Pan. Swords? any thing, he cares not; an the devil 
eome to him, it’s all one: by god’s lid, ‘it does one’s 
heart good.—Yonder comes Paris ; yonder comes Paris: 
look ye yonder, niece: is’t not a gallant man too, is’t 
not ?>—Why, this is brave now.—Who said he came 
hurt home to-day? he’s not hurt: why, this will do 
Helen’s heart good now. Ha! would I could see 
Troilus now.—You shall see Troilus anon. 

Cres. Who’ s that? 

HELENUS pusses over. 

Pan. That’s Helenus.—I marvel, where Troilus is. 
That ’s Helenus.—I think he went not forth to-day — 
That’s Helenus. 

Cres.-Can Helenus fight, uncle ? 

Pan. Helenus ? no ;—y es, he ’1l fight sai resent well. 
—TI marvel, where Troilus’ i is—Hark! do you not hear 
the people cry, Troilus ?—Helenus is a priest. 

Cres. What streaking fellow comes yonder ? 

TROILUS passes over. 


1 Passed expression. 2? This wordis notinf.e. %money: 
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Pan. Where? yonder? that’s Deiphobus.—’T is 
Troilus! there’s a man, niece !—Hem!—Brave Troi- 
lus, the prince of chivalry ! 

Cres. Peace! for shame; peace ! 

Pan. Mark him; note him.—O brave Troilus !— 
look well upon him, niece: look yow how his sword is 
bloodied, and his helm more hack’d than Hector’s ; 
and how he looks, and how he goes !—O admirable 
youth ! he ne’er saw three and twenty. Go thy way, 
Troilus, go thy way ; had I a sister were a grace, or a 
daughter a goddess, he should take his choice. O ad- 
mirable man! Paris ?>—Paris is dirt to him; and, I 
warrant, Helen, to change, would give an eye® to boot. 

Soldiers pass over the Stage. 

Cres. Here come more. 

Pan. Asses, fools, dolts, chaff and bran, chaff and 
bran; porridge after meat. I could live and die i’ the 
eyes of Troilus. Ne’er look, ne’er look: the eagles 
are gone; crows and daws, crows and daws. I had 

rather be such a man as Troilus, than Agamemnon and 
all Greece. 

Cres. There is among the Greeks Achilles, 
man than Troilus. 

Pan. Achilles? a drayman, a porter, a very camel. 

Cres. Well, well. 

Pan. Well, well ?—Why, have you any discretion ? 
have you any eyes? Do you know what a man is? 
Is not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, manhood, 
learning, gentleness, virtue, youth, liberality, and such 
like*, the spice and salt that season a man? 

Cres: Ay, a minced man; and then to be baked 
with no date in the pye,—for then the man’s date ’s 
out. 

Pan. You are such a woman! one knows not at 
what ward you lie. 

Cres. Upon my back, to defend my belly ; upon my 
wit, to defend my wiles; upon my secrecy, to defend 
mine honesty ; upon my mask, to defend my beauty ; 
and upon you, to defend all these: and at all these 
wards I lie, at a thousand watches. 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 

Cres. Nay, [’ll watch you for that ; and that’s one 
of the chiefest of them too: if I cannot ward.what I 
would not have hit, I ean watch you for telling how I 
took the blow, unless it swell past hiding, and then it’s 
past watching, 

Pan. You are such another ! 

Enter Troiuus’ Boy. 
Sir, my lord would instantly speak with yout 
Where ? 
At your own house® ; there he unarms him. 
Good boy, tell him I come. [Exit Boy. 
he be hurt.—Fare ye well, good niece. 
Adieu, uncle. 
Tid be w. ith you, niece, by and by. 
To bring, uncle,— 
Ay, a token from Troilus. 
By the same token, you are a bawd,— 
| Exit Panparus, 
Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love’s full sacrifice, 
He offers in another’ 8 enterprise ; 
But more in Troilus thousand fold I see, 
Than in the glass of Pandar’s praise may be. 
Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing: 
That she belov’d knows nought, that knows not this,— 
Men prize the thing ungain’d more than it is: 


a better 


Boy. 
Pan. 
Boy. 
Pan. 
I doubt 
Cres. 
Pan. 
Cres. 
Pan. 
Cres. 


| Thatishe was never yet, that ever knew 
| . . 
| Love got so sweet as when desire did sue. 


4so forth: in folio. 5 The rest of the line is not in the folio. 
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Therefore, this maxim out of love I teach,— 
Achieved men still command ;? ungain’d, beseech : 
Then, though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. [ Exut. 


SCENE III.—The Grecian Camp. Before AGAMEM- 
non’s Tent. 


Enter Acamemnon, Nestor, ULyss£s, 
Menenavs, and others. 
Agam. Princes, 
What grief hath set the jaundice on your cheeks ? 
The ample proposition, that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promis’d largeness: checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest rear’d ; 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 
Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 
That we come short of our suppose so far, 
That after seven years’ siege yet Troy walls stand ; 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave ’t surmised shape. Why then, you princes, 
Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our wrecks’, 
And call? them shames, which are, indeed, nought else 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find persistive constancy in men ? 
The fineness of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love; for then, the bold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 
The hard and soft, seem all affin’d and kin: 
But, in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
Distinction, with a broad* and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath mass, or matter, by itself 


Sennet. 


| Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


Nest. With due observance of thy godlike seat, 
Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. The sea being smooth, 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk: 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold, 
The strong-ribb’d bark through liquid mountains eut, 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus’ horse: where ’s then the saucy boat, 
Whose weak untimber’d sides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatness? either to harbour fled, 
Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour’s show, and valour’s worth, divide 
In storms of fortune: for, in her ray and brightness, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the-brize’, 
Than by the tiger; but when the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
And flies fled under shade, why then, the thing of 

courage, 

As rous’d with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And with an accent tun’d in self-same key, 
Replies® to chiding fortune. 

Ulyss. Agamemnon, 
Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit, 


In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
3 think 


1 Achievement is command: inf.e. 2 works: in f. e, 


by Pope, of “retires,” in the old copies. 7 Oragmgnented. 8 This speech is not in the quartos. 


Should be shut up, hear what Ulysses speaks. 
Besides the applause and approbation 
The which,—most mighty for thy place and sway,— 
[To AGAMEMNON. 
| And thou most reverend for thy stretch’d-out life,— 
[To Nestor. 
I give to both your speeches, which were such, 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brass; and such again, 
As Venerable Nestor, hatch’d’ in silver, 
Should with a bond of air (strong as the axletree 
On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekish ears 
To his experienc’d tongue,—yet let it please both,— 
Thou great,—and wise,—to hear Ulysses speak. 
Agam.® Speak, prince of Ithaca ; and be ’t of less 
expect ¢ 
That matter needless, of importless burden, 
Divide thy lips, than we are confident, 
When rank Thersites opes his mastiff jaws, 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle. 

Ulyss. Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down, 
And the great Hector’s sword had lack’d a master, 
But for these instances. 
The specialty of rule hath been neglected : 

And look, how many Grecian tents do stand 

Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions. 
When that the general is not like the hive, 

To whom the foragers shall all repair, 

What honey is expected? Degree being vizarded, 
Th’ unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order: 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron’d and spher’d 

Amidst the other ; whose med’cinable eye 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 

And posts, like the commandment of a king, 

Sans check, to good and bad. But when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents! what mutiny ! 
What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 
Commotion in the winds, frightz, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixure! .O! when degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
Thé enterprise is sick. How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, scepires, laurels, 

But by degree stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets? 
In mere oppugnancy: the pounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right; or, rather, right and wrong, 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) _ 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself im power, 

Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 


* 


A change 


5 Gadfly. ® Returns: inf. e. 
9 melts: in quartos. 
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Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
- Follows the choking : 
‘And this neglection of degree it is, 
That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The gener al ’s disdain’d 
By him one step below; he, by the next ; 
That next, by him beneath : so, every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation : 
And ’t is this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakness stands,’ nat in her strength. 
Nest. Most wisely hath U lysses here discover’d 
The fever whereof all our power is sick. 
Agam. The nature of the sickness found, Ulysses, 
What is the remedy ? é 
Ulyss. The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew-and the forehand ‘of our host, 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 
Grows “dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our designs. With him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed the livelong day 
Breaks seurril jests ; 
And with ridiculous and awkward? action 
(Which, slanderer, he imitation calls,) 
Hé pageants us: sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topless deputation he puts on; 
And, like a strutting player —whose conceit 
Lies i in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
’T'wixt his stretch’d footing and the seaffoldage,— 
Such to-be-pitied and o’er-wrested seeming 
He acts thy greatness in: and when he speaks, 
’T is like a chime a mending; with terms unsquar’d 
Which. from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp’ d,, 
Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff 
The large Achilles, on his press’d bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause ; 
Cries—“ Excellent !—’t is Agamemnon right.2— 
Now play me Nestor ;—hem, and siroke thy beard 
As he, being ’drest to some oration.” 
That ’s done j—as near as the extremest.ends 
Of parallels—as like as Vulcan and his wife: 
Yet god Achilles still cries, “ Excellent ! 
?T is Nestor right! Now play him me, Patroclus, 
Arming to answer in a night alarm.” 
And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age, 
Must be the seene of mirth; to cough, and spit, 
And with a palsy, fumbling on his gor set, 
Shake in and out the rivet :—and at this sport, 
Sir Valour dies; cries “ O !—enough, Patroclus, 
Or give me ribs of steel! I shall split all . 
In pleasure of my spleen.”’ And in this fashion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and gener als, all grace extract,* 
Achievements, plots, orders, pr eventions, 
Excitements to the field, or ‘speech for ir uce, 
Success, or loss, what is, or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 
Nest. And in the imitation of these twain, 
(Whom, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice) many are infect. 
Ajax is grown self-will’d ; and bears his head 
In-such a rein, in full as proud a place 


) 


Bold as an oracle; and sets Thersités, 
A slave whose gall coins slanders like a mint, 
To match us in comparisons with dirt ; 
To weaken and discredit our exposure, 
How rank soever rounded in with danger. 
Ulyss. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war; 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand: the still and mental parts,— 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on, and know, by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemies’ weight,— 
Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity. 
They call this bed-work, mappety, closet-war : 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his hand that made the engine, 
Or those that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 
Nest. Let this be granted, and Achilles’ horse 
Makes many Thetis’ sons. [A Tucket. 
Agam, ~ What trumpet? look, Menelaus. 
Enter JENEAs. 
Men. From Troy. 


Agam. What would you ’fore our tent. 

Aine. . . Is this 
Great Agamemnon’s tent, I pray you? 

Agam. Even this. 


Ane. May one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Do a fair message to his kingly ears? 

Agam. With surety stronger than Achilles’ arm, 
Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and gene ral. 


Ane. Fair leave, and large security. How may 
A stranger to those most imperial looks 
Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 

Agam. How ? 


Aine. Ay; I ask, that I might waken reverence, 
And bid’the cheek be ready with a blush, 
Modest as morning when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phebus. 
Which is that god in office, ouiding men ? 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon? 
Agam. This Trojan scorns us, or the men of Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. 
Aine. Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm’d, 
As bending angels: that’s their fame in peace 
But when they would seem soldiers, they have galls, 
Good arms, strong joints, true sw rords ; and, “Jove’s 
accord, 
Nothing so full of heart. But peace, Auneas ! 
Peace, Trojan! Jay thy finger on thy lips. 
The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 
If that the prais’d himself bring the praise forth ; 
What? the repining enemy commends, 
That breath fame blows; that praise, soul-pure,*® tran- 
seends. 
Agam. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourself Aineas ? 
Aine. Ay, Greek, that is BBS: 
Agam. What’s your affair, I pray you? 
Aine. Sir, pardon: ’t is for Agamemnon’s ears. 
Agam. He hears nought privately that comes from 
Troy. 
Aine. Nor I from Troy came not to whisper him: 
I bring a trumpet to awake his ear; 
To set his sense on the attentive bent, 
And then to speak. 


As broad Achilles: keeps his tent like him; Agam. Speak frankly as the wind. 
Makes factious feasts; rails on our state of war, It is not Agamemnon’s sleeping hour: 
tives: in folio. silly: in quartos. just: in folio. ‘of grace exact: inf.e. 5 But what: inf.e. sole pure: infe. 
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That thou shalt know, Trojan, he is awake, 

He tells thee so himself. 

FEine. Trumpet, blow loud, 
Send thy brass voice through all these lazy tents ; 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know, 

What Troy means fairly shall be spoke aloud. 

[Trumpet sounds. 

We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy, 

A prince eall’d Hector, Priam is his father, 

Who in this dull and long-continu’d truce 

Is rusty grown: he bade me take a trumpet, 

And to this purpose speak.—Kings, princes, lords, 

If there be one among the fair’st of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than his ease ; 

That seeks! his praise more than he fears his peril ; 

That knows his valour, and knows not his fear ; 

That loves his mistress more than in confession 

With truant vows to her own lips he loves, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth 

In other arms than hers,—to him this challenge. 

Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 

Shall make it good, or do his best to do it. 

He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 

Than ever Greek did couple® in his arms; 

And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 

Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, 

To rouse a Grecian that is true in love. 

If any come, Hector shall honour him ; 

If none, he ’!] say in Troy, when he retires, 

The Grecian dames are sun-burnt, and not worth 

The splinter of a lance. © Even so much. 

Agam. This shall be told our lovers, lord Agneas : 
If none of them have soul in such a kind, 

We left them all at home ; but we are soldiers, 

And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, 

That means not, hath not, or is not in love ! 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none else, | am® he. 
Nest. Tell him of Nestor, one that was a Man 

When Hector’s grandsire suck’d: he is old now; 

But if there be not in our Grecian host* 

One noble man that hath one spark of fire, 

To answer for his love, tell him from me, 

I’ll hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn ; 

And, meeting him, will tell him, that my lady 

Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaste 

As may be in the world. His youth in flood, 

Ill prove® this truth with my three drops of blood. 
ZEne. Now heavens forbid such scarcity of youth! 
Ulyss. Amen. 

Agam. Fair lord Aineas, let me touch your hand ; 
To our pavilion shall I lead you, sir. 

Achilles shall have word of this intent, 

So shalt each lord of Greece, from tent to tent ; 

Yourself shall feast with us before you go, 

And find the welcome of a noble foe. 

[Exeunt all but Utyssrs and Nestor. 

Ulyss. Nestor ! 

Nest. What says Ulysses? 

Ulyss. I have a young conception in my brain ; 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 

Nest. What is’t? 

Ulyss. This ’t is. 

Blunt wedges rive hard knots: the seeded pride, 

That hath to this maturity grown up 

In rank Achilles, must or now be eropp’d, 

Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 


1 feeds: in quartos. compass: in folio. Ill be: in folio. 
show: in folio, ® Shall show the better ; in folio. 
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9 wear: in folio. 


|To overbulk us all. 
Nest. Well, and how ? 
Ulyss. This challenge that the gallant Hector sends, 
However it is spread in general name, 
Relates in purpose only to Achilles. 
Nest, The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, ~ 
Whose grossness little characters sum up: 
And in the publication make no strain, 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya, (though, Apollo knows, 
'T is dry enough) will, with greaf’ speed of judgment, 
Ay, with celerity, find Hector’s purpose 
Pointing on him. 
Uyss. And wake him to the answer, think you ? 
Nest. Why°, tis most meet: whom may you else 
oppose, 
That can from Hector bring his honour off. 
[f not’ Achilles ? Though ’t be a sportful combat, 
Yet in the trial much apinion dwells ; 
For here the Trojans taste our dear’st repute 
With their fin’st palate: and trust to me, Ulysses, 
Our reputation shail be, oddly pois’d 
In this wild action ; for the success, 
Although particular, shall give a scantling 
Of good or bad unto the general ; 
And in such indexes (although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes) there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. It is suppos’d, 
He that meets Hector issues from our choice: 
And choice, being mutual act of all our souls, 
Makes merit her election, and doth boil, 
As ’t were from forth us all, a man distill’d 
Out of our virtues; who miscarrying, 
What heart receives from hence the conquering part, 
To steel a strong opinion to themselves? 
Which entertain’d, limbs are his instruments, 
In no less working, than are swords and bows 
Directive by the limbs. 
Ulyss. Give pardon to my speech :— 


Therefore ’t is meet Achilles meet not Hector. 


Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares, 
And think, perchance, they 7ll sell; if not, 
The lustre of the better shall exceed,’ 

By showing the worst first.6 Do not consent, 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 


|For both our honour and our shame, in this, 


Are dogg’d with two strange followers. 

Nest. I see them not with my old eyes: what are 

they ? 

Ulyss. What glory our Achilles shares from Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all should share® with him: 
But he already is too insolent ; 

And we were better parch in Afric sun, 

Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 
Should he ’scape Hector fair. If he were foil’d, 
Why, then we did our main opinion erush 

In taint of our best man. No; make a lottery, 
And by device let blockish Ajax draw 

The sort to fight with Hector: among ourselves 
Give him allowance for the better man,*® 

For that will physic the great Myrmidon, 

Who broils in loud applause; and make him fall 
His crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 

If the dull, brainless Ajax come safe off, 

We’ll dress him up in voices: if he fail, 


Yet go we under our opinion still, a 
| That we have better men. But, hit or miss, 
4 mould: in folio. Spawn: in folio, 6 Yes: in folio. T yet to 
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Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes,— 
Ajax employ’d plucks down Achilles’ plumes. 

, Nest. Now I begin to relish thy advice ; 
And I will give a taste of it forthwith 


To Agamemnon: go we to him straight. 

Two curs shall tame each other: pride alone 

Must tarre’ the mastiffs on, as ’t were their bone. 
[Exeunt. 
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SCENE I:—Another Part of the Grecian Camp. 
Enter Asax and Tuersires. 

Ajax. Thersites ! 

Ther. Agamemnon—how if he had boils ? full, all 
over, generally ? 

Ajax. Thersites ! 

Ther. And those boils did run ?—Say so,—did not 
the general run then ? were not that a botchy sore ? 

Ajax. Dog ! 

Ther. Then would come some matter from him: I 
see none now. 

Ajax. Thou bitch-wolf’s son, canst thou not hear? 
Feel then. [Strikes him. | 

Ther. The plague of Greece upon thee, thou mon- 
grel beef-witted lord ! 

Ajax. Speak then, thou vinewd’st? leaven, speak: I 
will beat thee into handsomeness. 

Ther. I shall sooner rail thee into wit and holiness: 
but, I think, thy horse will sooner con an oration, than 
thou learn a prayer without book. Thou canst strike, 
canst thou? a red murrain o’ thy jade’s tricks ! 

Ajax. 'Toads-stool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther. Dost thou think I have no sense, thou strik’st 
me thus? 

Ajax. The proclamation,— 

Ther. Thou art proclaimed a fool, I think. 

Ajax. Do not, poreupine, do not: my fingers itch. 

Ther. I would, thou didst itch from head to foot, | 
and I had the scratching of thee: I would make thee 
the loathsomest scab in Greece.? When thou art forth 
in the incursions, thou strikest as slow as another. 

Ajax. I say, the proclamation,— 
¢ Iher. Thou grumblest and railest every hour on 
Achilles ; and thou art as full of envy at his greatness, 
as Cerberus is at Proserpina’s beauty, ay, that thou | 
barkest at him. 

Ajax. Mistress Thersites : 

Ther. ‘Thou shouldest strike him. 

Ajax. Cobloaf ! 

Ther, He would pun‘ thee into shivers with his fist, 
as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

Ajax. You whoreson cur ! 

Ther. Do, do. 

Ajax. Thou stool for a witch ! 

Ther. Ay. do, do; thou sodden-witted lord! thou 
hast no more brain than I have in mine elbows; an 
assinego®’ may tutor thee: thou scurvy valiant ass ! 
thou art here but to thrash Trojans; and thou art 
bought and sold among those of any wit, like a Bar- 
barian slave. If thou use to beat me, I will begin at 
thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, thou thing 
of no bowels, thou ! 

Ajax. You, dog ! 

Ther. You scurvy lord ! 

Ajax. You cur! [Beating him. 

Ther. Mar’s idiot ! do, rudeness: do, camel; do, do. 


| 


[ Beating him. 


Enter Acuttuxs and Parrocuivs. 
Achil. Why, how now, Ajax! wherefore do you this ? 


1 Set on, 2 Most mouldy. 


3 The rest of the speech is only in the quartos, 


How now, Thersites! what’s the matter, man ? 

Ther. You see him there, do you ? 

Achil. Ay ; what’s the matter ? 

Ther. Nay, look upon him. 

Achil. So I do: what’s the matter ? 

Ther. Nay, but regard him welt. 

Achil. Well, why I do so. 

Ther. But yet you look not well upon him; for, 
whosoever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 

Achil. I know that, fool. 

Ther. Ay, but that fool knows not himself. 

Ajax. Therefore I beat thee. 

Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he utters ! 
his orations have ears thus long. I have bobbed his 
brain, more than he has beat my bones: I will buy 
nine sparrows for a penny, and his pia mater is not 
worth the ninth part of a sparrow. This lord, Achilles, 
Ajax, who wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in 
his head, [711 tell you what I say of him. 

Achil. What ? 

Ther. I say, this Ajax— 

Achil. Nay, good Ajax. [Asax offers to strike him. 

Ther. Has not so much wit— 

Achill. Nay, I must hold you. 

Ther. As will. stop the eye of Helen’s needle, for 
whom he comes to fight. 

Achil. Peace, fool ! 

Ther. | would have peace and quietness, but the 
fool will not: he there ; that he, look you there. 

Ajax: O, thou damned cur! I shall— 

Achil. Will you set. your wit to a fool’s ? 

Ther. No, I warrant you; for-a fool’s will shame it. 

Patr. Good words, Thersites. 

Achil. What’s the quarrel ? 

Ajax. I bade the vile owl go learn me the tenour of 
the proclamation, and he rails upon me. 

Ther. I serve thee not. 

Ajax. Well, go to, go to. 

Ther. I serve here voluntary. 

Achil. Your last service was sufferance, ’t was not 
voluntary; no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax was 
here the voluntary, and you as under an impress. 

Ther. Even so ?—a great deal of your wit, too, lies 
in your sinews, or else there be liars. Hector shall 
have a great catch, if he knock out either of your 
brains: he were as good crack a fusty nut with no kernel. 

Achil. What, with me too, Thersites ? 

Ther. There’s Ulysses, and old Nestor,—whose wit 
was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails on their toes, 
—yoke you like draught oxen, and make you plough 
up the war. 

Achil. What ? what? 

Ther. Yes, good sooth: to Achilles! to Ajax! to— 

‘Ajax. I shall eut out your tongue. 

Ther. ’T is no matter; I shall speak as much as 
thou, afterwards. 4 

Patr. No more words, Thersites ; peace! 

Ther. I will hold my peace when Achilles’ brach® 
bids me, shall I? 
4 Pound. 


5 Asmallass. 6 Dog. 
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Achil. There ’s for you, Patroclus. 

Ther. I will see you hanged, like clotpoles, ere I 
come any more to your tents: I will keep where there 
is wit stirring, and leave the faction of fools. — [Ezvt. 

Patr. A good riddance. 

Achil. Marry, this, sir, is proclaimed through all our 

host :— 
That Hector, by the fifth hour of the sun, 
Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms, 
That hath a stomach; and such a one, that dare 
Maintain—I know not what: ‘tis trash. Farewell. 

Ajax. Farewell. Who shall answer him ? 

Achil. I know not: itis put to lottery; otherwise, 
He knew his man. 

Ajax. O! meaning you.—I will go learn more of it. | 

. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Troy. A Room in Priam’s Palace. 
Enter Priam, Hector, Troitus, Paris, and HELENvs. 

Pri. After so many hours, lives, speeches’ spent, 
Thus once again says Nestor from the Greeks :— 

“ Deliver Helen, and all damage else— 

As honour, loss of time, travail, expence, 

Wounds, friends, and what else dear that is consum’d 
In‘hot digestion of this cormorant war,— 

Shall be struck off :’’—Hector, what say you to’t ? 

Hect. Though no man lesser fears the-Greeks than IJ, 
As far as toucheth my particular, 

Yet, dread Priam, 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 

More spungy to suck in the sense of fear, 

More ready to ery out—“ Who knows what follows ?” 
Than Hector is. The wound of peace is surety, 
Surety secure ; but modest doubt is tall’d 

The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 

To the bottom of the worst. Let Helen go: 

Since the first sword was drawn about this question, 
Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand dismes’, 
Hath been as dear as Helen; I meéan, of ours: 

If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 

To guard a thing not ours, nor worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten, 

What merit ’s in that reason which denies 

The yielding of her up? 

Tro. Fie, fie! my brother 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 

So great as our dread father, in a scale 

Of common ounces? will you with counters sum 
The past-proportion of his. infinite ? 

And buckle in a waist most fathomless, 

With spans and inches so diminutive — 

As fears and reasons ? fie, for godly shame ! 

Hel. No marvel, though you bite so sharp at- reasons, 
You are so empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons, 
Because your speech hath none, that tells him so ? 

Tro. You are for dreams and slumbers, brother 

priest : 
You fur your gloves with reason. Here are your rea- 

sons : 
You know, an enemy intends you harm, 
You know, a sword employ’d is perilous, 
And reason flies the object of all harm. 
Who marvels, then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he’ do set 


The very wings of reason to his heels, 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 


Let ’s shut our gates, and sleep: manhood and honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their 
thoughts 
With this cramm’d reason : reason and respect 
Make livers pale, and lustihood deject. 
Hect. Brother, she is not worth what she doth cost 
The holding. 
Tro. What is aught, but as ’tis valued? 
Hect. But value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity, 
As well wherein ’t is precious of itself, 
As in the prizer. ’T is mad idolatry, 
To make the service greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes, that is inclinable? 
To what infectiously itself affects, 
Without some image of th’ affected‘ merit. 
Tro. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will; 
My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment. How may I avoid, 
Although my will distaste what it elected, 
The wife I chose? there can be no evasion 
To blench? from this, and to stand firm by honour. 
We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, 
When.we have soil’d* them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrespective sieve, 
Because we now are full. It was thought meet, 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks: 
Your breath of fiill consent bellied his sails ; 
The seas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 
And did him service ; he touch’d the ports desir’d ; 
And for an old aunt, whom the Greeks held captive, 
He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth and fresh- 
ness 
Wrinkles Apollo’s, and makes pale* the morning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keeps our aunt. 
Is she worth keeping ? why, she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships, 
And turn’d crown’d kings ‘to merchants. 
If you’ll avouch ’t was wisdom Paris went, 
As you must need, for you all ery’d—“ Go, go; 
If you ’ll confess, he brought home noble prize, 
As you must needs, for you all clapp’d your hands, 
And ery’d—*“ Inestimable !””? why do you now 
The issue of your proper wisdoms rate, 
And do a deed that fortune never did, 
Beggar the estimation which you priz’d 
Richer than sea and land? O, theft most base, 
That we have stolen what we do fear to keep ! 
But, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stolen, 
That in their country did them that disgrace, 
We fear to warrant in our native place ! 
Cas. [Within.] Cry, Trojans, ery ! 
Pri. What noise ? what shriek 1s this ? 
Tro. ’T is our mad sister: I do know her voice. 
Cas. [Within.] Cry, Trojans! 
Hect. It is Cassandra. 
Enter CassanpDRA, raving. 
Cas. Cry, Trojans, ery | lend me ten thousand eyes, 
And I will ‘fill thenr with prophetic tears. 
Hect. Peace, sister, peace ! 
Cas. Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled eld, 
Soft infancy, that nothing canst but ery, . 
Add to my clamours! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 
Cry, Trojans, ery! practise your eyes with tears. 
Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand ; 
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Or like a star dis-orb’d ?—Nay, if we talk of reason, 


1Tenths, 2attributive: in quartos. 3 Start away. * spoil’d: 


Our fire-brand brother, Paris, burns us all. 
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Cry, Trojans, ery! a Helen, and a woe! 
Cry, ery! Troy burns, or else let Helen go, 
Hect. Now, youthful Troilus, 
strains 
Of divination in our sister work 
Some touches of remorse ? or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 
Can qualify the same? — 
Tro. »Why, brother Hector, 
We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and nogther than event doth form it 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Because Cassandra ’s mad: her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel, 
Which hath our several honours all engag’d 
To make it gracious. For my private part, 
I am no more touch’d than all Priam’s sons ; 
And Jove forbid, there should be done amongst us 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleen 
To fight for, and maintain. 
Par. Else might the world convince! of levity, 
As well my undertakings, as your counsels ‘ 
But, I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 
All fears attending on so dire a project : 
For what, alas! can these my single arms ? 
What propugnation is in one.man’s valour, 
To stand theapush and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite? Yet, I protest, 
Were I alone to poise? the difficulties, 
And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. 
Pra. Paris, you speak 
Like one besotted on your sweet delights : 
You have the honey still, but these the gall. 
So to be valiant is no praise at all. 
Par. Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it, 
But I would have the soil of her fair rape 
Wip’d off in honourable keeping her. 
What treason were it to the ransack’d queen, 
Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to me, 
Now to deliver her possession up, 4 
On terms of base compulsion ? Can it be, 
That so degenerate a strain as this, 
Should once set footing in your generous bosoms? 
There ’s not the meanest spirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw, 
When Helen is defended ; nor none so noble, 
Whose life were ill bestow’d, or death unfam’d, 
Where Helen is the subject : then, I say, 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world’s large spaces cannot parallel. 
Hect. Paris, and Troilus, you have both said well ; 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have gloz’d,—but superficially ; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 1 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 
The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper’d blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
’Twixt right and wrong ; for pleasure, and revenge, 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. Nature craves, 
All dues be render’d to their owners: now, 
What nearer debt in all humanity 
Than wife is to the husband ? if this law 


3 Not in f. e. 


[ Exit. 
do not these high 


1 Convict. %pass: inf. e. 


| SCENE III.—The Grecian Camp. ‘Before AcHILLES’ 


« Dyce reads: short-aim’d. 


Of nature be ecrrupted through affection, 
And that great minds, of’ partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same, 
There is a law in each well-order’d nation, 
To curb thése raging appetites that. are 
Most disobedient and refractory. | 
If Helen, then, be wife to Sparta’s king, 
As it is known she is, these moral laws 
Of nature, and of nation, speak aloud 
To have her back return’d: thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Hector’s opinion 
Is this, in way of truth: yet, ne’ertheless, 
My spritely brethren, I propend to you 
In resolution to keep Helen still ; 
For ’t is a cause that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and several dignities, 

Tro. Why, there you touch’d the life of our design, 
Were it not glory that we more affected, 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens, 
I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood ‘ 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown; 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
Whose present courage may beat down our foes. 
And fame in time to come eanonize us: 
For, I presume, brave Hector would not lose 
So rich advantage of a promis’d glory, 
As smiles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world’s revenue. 

Hect. I am yours, 
You valiant offspring of great Priamus.— 
I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits. 
I was advertis’d, their great general slept, 
Whilst emulation in the army erept: 


This, I presume, will wake him. [Exewnt. 


Tent. 
Enter Turnrstres, 


Ther. How now, Thersites ! what! lost in the laby- 
rinth of thy fury? * Shall the elephant Ajax carry it 
thus ? he beats me, and I rail at him: O worthy satis- 
faction ! would, it were otherwise; that I could beat | 
him, whilst he railed at me. ’Stoot, 1711 learn to con- | 
jure and raise devils, but I’ll see some issue of my | 
spiteful execrations. Then, there ’s Achilles,—a rare } 
engineer. If Troy be not taken till these two under- | 
mine it, the walls will stand till they fall of themselves. 
[Kneels.*] O, thou great thunder-darter of Olympus ! 
forget that thou art Jove the king of gods : and, Mer- | 
cury, lose all the serpentine craftof thy Caduceus, if ye 
take not that little, little, less-than-little wit from them | 
that they have ; which short-armed* ignorance itself 
knows is so abundant scarce, it will not in cireum- 
vention deliver a fly from a spider, without drawing 
their massy irons and cutting the web. After this, the | 
vengeance on the whole camp! or, rather the Nea- | 
politan® bone-ache: for that, methinks, is the curse 
dependant on those that war for a placket. [ Rises.°] 
I have said my prayers, and devil, envy, say Amen. | 
What, ho! my lord Achilles ! 

Enter Patrocuus. 
'Patr. Who’s there? Thersites? Good Thersites, 
come in and rail. 

Ther. If 1 could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, 
thou wouldest not have slipped out of my contempla- 


6 6 Not inf. e, 
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tion ; but it is no matter: thyself upon thyself! The) Nest. Who? Thersites ? 
‘common curse of ‘mankind, folly and ignorance, be Ulyss. He. 

thine in great revenue ! heaven bless thee from a tutor, Nest. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have lost 
and discipline come not near thee! Let thy blood be| his argument. 
ihy direction till thy death ! then, if she, thatlaysthee| Ulyss. No; you see, he is his argument, that has his 
out, says thou art a fair corse, [ll be sworn and sworn | argument, Achilles. 


upon’t she never shrouded any but lazars. Amen.| Nest. All the better; their fraction is more our 
Where’s Achilles? wish, than their faction: but it was a strong com- 
Patr. What! art thou devout? wast thou in prayer ?| posure, a fool could disunite. 
Ther. Ay; the heavens hear me! Ulyss. The amity that wisdorn knits not, folly may 
Enter ACHILLES. easily untie. Here comes Patroclus. 
Achil. Who’s there? Nest. No Achilles with him. 
Patr. Thersites, my lord. Re-enter PaTROCLUS. 


| Achil, Where, where ?—Art thou come? Why,my| Ulyss: The elephant hath joints, but none for cour- 
cheese, my digestion, why hast thou not served thyself |tesy: his legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure. 


; in to my table so many meals ? Come; what’s Aga-| Patr. Achilles bids me say, he is much sorry, 

: memnon ? If.any thing more than your sport and pleasure 

i Ther. Thy commander, Achilles. Then, tell me, Did move your greatness, and this noble’state, 

‘i Patroclus, what’s Achilles? | To call upon him: he hopes, it is no other, 

i Patr. Thy lord, Thersites. Then, tell me, I pray | But, for your health and your digestion sake, 

i: theepavhat ’s thyself? An after-dinner’s breath. 

fi Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus. Then tell me, Patro-| Agam. Hear you, Patroclus. 

; elus, what art thou? We are too well acquainted with these answers ; 

g Patr. Thou must tell, that knowest. But his evasion, wing’d thus swift. with scorn, 
Achil. O'! tell, tell. Cannot outfly our apprehensions. 


Ther. Ill deeline the whole question. Agamemnon} Much attribute he hath, and much the reason 
commands Achilles: Achilles is my lord; Tam Patro- | Why we ascribe it to him; yet all his virtues, 


clus’ knower ; and Patroclus is a fool. | Not virtuously on his own part beheld, 
| Patr.-You rascal ! Do in our eyes begin to lose their gloss ; 
Ther. Peace, fool! I have not.done. Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, 


Achil. He is a privileged man.—Proceed, Thersites. | Are like to rot untasted.- Go and tell him, 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a fool ;; We come to speak with him; and you shall not sin, 
Thersites is a fool; and, as aforesaid, Patroclus is afool.| If you do say, we think him over-proud, 

Achil. Derive this: come. And under-honest ; in self-assumption greater, 
Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command|Than in the note of judgment ; and worthier than 
Achilles ; Achilles is a fool to be commanded of Aga-|Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on, [himself 
memnon; Thersites is a fool to serve such a fool; and} Disguise the holy strength of their command, 


* | Patroclus is a fool positive. And underwrite in an observing kind 
| Patr. Why am J a fool? Tis humorous predominance ; yea, watch 
Ther. Make that demand of thy Creator.'—It suffices | His pettish lunes,* his ebbs, his flows, as if 
| me, thou art. Look you, who comes here? |The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Enter AGAMEMNoN, Urysses, Nestor, DIoMEDES, and Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this ; and add, 
AJAX. | That, if he overhold his price so much, 
Achil. Patroclus, Ill speak with nobody.—Come in| We ’ll none of him ; but let him, like an engine 
with me, Thersites. [ Ezit.| Not portable, lie under this report— 
Ther. Here is such’ patchery,? such juggling, and | Bring action hither, this cannot go to war. 
such knavery! all the argument is a cuckold, and a} A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 
whore ; a good quarrel, to draw emulous factions, and | Before a sleeping ejant :—tell him so. ; 
bleed to death upon. Now, the dry serpigo® on the| Patr. I shall; and bring his answer presently. [ Exit. 
subject, and qwar and lechery confound all! [Ezit.| Agam. In second voice we Il not be satisfied, 
Agam. Where is Achilles? We come to speak with him.—Ulysses, enter you. 
Patr. Within his tent; but ill-dispos’d, my lord. [Exit ULYSSES. 
Agam. Let tt be known to him that we are here. Ajax. What is he more than another ? 
We seni* our messenZers ; and we lay by Agam. No more than what he thinks he is. 
Our appertainments visiting of him: Ajax. Is he so much ? Do you not think, he thinks 
Let him be told so, lest,° perchance, he think himself a better man than I am? 
We dare not move the question’ of our place, Agam. No question. 
Or know not what we are. Ajax. Will you subscribe his thought, and say he 1s ? 
Patr. I shall say so to him. | Exit. Agam. No, noble Ajax; “you are as strong, as 
Ulyss. We saw him at the opening of his tent: valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more gentle, and 
He is not sick. altogether more tractable. 


Ajax. Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart: youmay) Ajax. Why should a man be proud? How doth 
call it melancholy, if you will favour the man; but, | pride grow? I know not what pride 1s. | 
by my head, ’tis pride: but why? why? let him show | Agam. Your mind is the clearer, Ajax, and your 


us a cause.—A word, my lord. virtues the fairer. He that is proud, eats up himself: 
[Taking AGAMEMNON aside. | pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his own chron- 
Nest. What moves Ajxx thus to bay at him ? liele; and whatever praises itself but in the deed, de- 


Ulyss. Achilles hath saveigled his fool from him. | vours the deed in the praise. 


1 of the prover: in quartos, * Patching up to deceive; roguery, %.A kind of tetter. 4 He sent: in folio, Theobald reads + He shen} 
| 8 of, so: in folio, 6 Lunacies. lines ; in folio. 
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Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engen- 
dering of toads. 
Nest. Yet he loves himself: is’t not strange? [ Aside. 
Re-enter UtyssEs. 
Ulyss. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 
Agam. What’s his excuse ? 
Ulyss. He doth rely on none ; 
But carries on the stream of his dispose 
Without observance or respect of any, 
In will peculiar, and in.self-admission. 
Agam. Why will he not, upon our fair request, 
Untent his person, and share the air with us? 
Ulyss. Things small as nothing, for request’s sake 
only, 
He makes important. Possess’d he is with greatness ; 
And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath: imagin’d worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 
That, ’twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himself.t What should I say ? 
He is so plaguy proud, that the death tokens of it 
Cry—“ No recovery.” 
Agam. Let Ajax go to him.— 
Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
’T is said, he holds you well; and will be led, 
At your request, a little from himself. 
Ulyss. O Agamemnon! let it not be so: 
We ’ll consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles. Shall the proud lord, 
That bastes his arrogance with his own seam,? 
And never suffers matter of the world 
| Enter his thoughts,—save such as doth revolve 
And ruminate himself,—shall he be worshipp’d 
Of that we hold an idol more than he ? 
No, this thrice worthy and right valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 
Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled? as Achilles is, by going to Achilles : 
That were to enlard his fat-already pride ; 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 
This lord go to him? Jupiter forbid ; 
And say in thunder—“ Achilles, go to him.’ 
Nest.O! this is well; he rubs the vein of him. 
[ Aside. 
Dio. And how his silence drinks up this applause ! 
[ Aside. 


Ajax. If I go to him, with my armed fist 
Ill pash him o’er the face. 
Agam. O, no! you shall not go. 
Ajax. Ana’ be proud with me, I ’ll pheeze* his pride. 
Let me go to him. 
Ulyss. Not for the worth that hangs upon our quarrel. 
Ajax. A paltry, insolent fellow ! 


Agam. He will be the physician, that should be the 
patient. [ Aside. 
Ajax. An all men were o’ my mind,— 
Ulyss. Wit would be out of fashion. [ Aside. 
Ajax. ’Avshould not bear it so, 
’A should eat swords first: shall pride carry it? 
Nest. An ’t would, you’d carry half, [ Aside. 
Ulyss. ’A would have ten shares. [Aside. 
Ajax. [will knead him; I will make him supple. 
Nest. He’s not yet thorough warm; force him with 
praises. 
Pour in, pour in; his ambition is dry. | Aside. 
Ulyss. My lord, you feed too much on this dislike. 
[To AGAMEMNoON. 
Nest. Our noble general, do not do so. 
Dio. You must prepare to fight without Achilles. 
Ulyss. Why, ’t is this naming of him does him harm; 
Here is a man—but ’t is before his face ; 
I will be silent. 
Nest. Wherefore should you so ? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 
Ulyss. Know the whole w: orld, he is as valiant. 
Ajax. A whoreson dog, that shall palter thus with us! 
Would, he were a Trojan! it 


Nest. What a vice 
Were it in Ajax now— 
Ulyss. If he were proud ? 


Dio. Or covetous of praise ? 
Ulyss. Ay, or surly borne ? 
Dio. Or strange, or self-affected ? 
Ulyss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of sweet 
composure ; 
‘Praise him that got thee, her that gave thee suck: 
| Fam’d be thy tutor, and ‘thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam’d, beyond all erudition ; 
But he that diseiplin’d thine arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half; and for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 
To sinewy Ajax. I will not praise thy wisdom, 
Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines 
Thy spacious and dilated parts : here’ s Nestor, 
Instructed by the antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise; 
But pardon, father Nestor, were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain so temper’d, 
You should not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. 
Ajax. Shall I call you father ? 
Nest. Ay, my good son. 
Dio. Be rul’d by him, lord Ajax. 
Ulyss. There is no tarrying here: the hart Achilles 
Keeps thicket.—Please it our great® general 
To call together all his state of war: 
Fresh kings are come to Troy; to-morrow, 


Nest. How he describes} We must with all our main of power stand fast : 
Himself ? [Aside.| And here’s a lord,—come knights from east to west, 
Ajax. Can he not be sociable ? And cull their flower, Ajax shall cope the best. 
lyss. The raven Agam. Go we to council : let Achilles sleep. 
Chides blackness. [Aside.| Light boats sail’ swift, though greater hulks* draw 
Ajax. I’ll let his humours blood. deep. | Exeunt. 
1 painst itself : in folio. 2 Grease. liked: in quarto, * Humble. 5 Ulysses: in folio. 6 Not in folio. may sail: in folie 
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SCENE I.—Troy. A Room in Priam’s Palace. 
Enter Panparvs and a Servant. 

Pan. Friend you; pray you, a word. Do not you 
follow the young lord Paris ? 

Serv, Ay, sit, when he goes before me. 

Pan. You depend upon him, I mean? 

Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Pan. You depend upon a noble gentleman : I must 
needs praise him. 

Serv. The lord be praised ! 

Pan. You know me, do you not? 

Serv. Faith, sir, superficially. 

Pan. Friend, know me beiter. 
darus. 

Serv. I hope, I shall know your honour, better. 

Pan. I do desire it. 

Sery. You are in the state of grace. [Music within. 

Pan. Grace! not so, friend; honour and lordship 
are my titles —What music is this ? 


T am the Jord Pan- 


Serv. I do but partly know, sir; it is music in parts. 

Pan: Know you the musicians ? 

Serv. Wholly, sir. 

Pan. Who play they to ? 

Serv. To the hearers, sir. 

Pan. At whose pleasure, friend ? 

Serv. At mine, sir; and theirs that love music. 

Pan. Command, I mean, friend. 

Serv. Who shall I command, sir? 

Pan. Friend, we understand not one another: I 
am too courtly, and thou art too cunning. At whose 


| request do these men play? 


Serv. That’s to’t, indeed, sir. Marry, sir, at the 


| request of Paris, my lord, who is there in person ; with 


him, the mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, love’s 


| invisible soul— 


Pan. Who? my cousin Cressida? 
Serv. No, sir, Helen: could you not find out that by 


; ; 
| her attributes ? 


Pan. It should seem, fellow, that thou hast not seen 
the lady Cressida. I come to speak with Paris from 
I will make a complimental as- 


Serv. Sodden business: there’s a stewed phrase, 
indeed. 

Enter Paris and Hern, attended. 

Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair 
company! fair desires, in all fair measure, fairly onide 
them ; especially to you, fair queen: fair thoughts be 
your fair pillow! 

Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 

Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet queen.— 
Fair prince, here is good broken music. 

Par. You haye broke it, cousin; and, by my life, 
you shall make it whole again: you shall piece it out 
with a piece of your performance.—Nell, he is full of 
harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, sir !— 

Pan. Rude, in sodth; in good sooth, very rude. 

Par. Well said, my lord. Well, you say so in fits. 

Pan. I have business to my lord, dear queen—My 
lord, will you vouchsafe me a word ? 

Helen. Nay, this shall not hedge us out: 
you sing, certainly. 


we ll hear 


1'These words are only in the quartos. 2 disposer: inf. e. 
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Pan. Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant with me. 
But, marry, thus, my lord.—My dear lord, and most 
esteemed friend, your brother Troilus— 

Helen. My lord Pandarus ; honey-sweet lord,— 

Pan. Go to, sweet queen, go to -—commends himself 
most affectionately to you. 

Helen. You shall not bob us out of our melody: if 
you do, our melancholy upon your head. 

Pan. Sweet queen, sweet queen; that’s a sweet 
queen,—1’ faith— 

Helen. And to- make a 
offence. 

Pan. Nay, that shall not serve your turn: that shall 
it not, in truth, la! Nay, I eare not for such ‘words : 
no, no.—And, my lord, he desires you, that if the king 
call for him at supper, you will make his excuse. 

Helen. My lord Pandarus,— 

Pan. What says my sweet queen,—my very very 
sweet queen ? 

Par. What exploit ’s 
night ? 

Helen. Nay, but my lord,— 

Pan. What says my sweet queen ?—My cousin will 
fall out with you. . You must not know where he sups. 

Par. 1’ll lay my life,’ with my dispraiser,* Cressida. 

Pan. No, no; no such matter, you are wide. Come, 
your dispraiser is sick. 

Par. Well, I’ll make excuse. 

Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why should you say 
Cressida? no, your poor dispraiser ’s sick. 

Par. 1 spy. 

Pan. You spy! what do you spy ?—Come, give me 
an instrument.—Now, sweet queen. 

Helen. Why, this is kindly done. 

Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a thing you 
have, sweet queen. 

Helen. She shall have it, my lord, if it be not my 
lord Paris. 

Pan. He ! no, she ’Iknone of him ; they two are twain. 

Helen, Falling in, after falling out, may make them 
three. 

Pan. Come, come, I’!l hear no more of this. -I’ll 
sing you a song now. 

Helen. Ay, ay, prythee now. By my troth, sweet 
lord. thou hast a fine forehead. He 

Pan. Ay, you may, you may. 

Helen. Let thy song be love: 
all. O, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 

Pan. Love? ay, that it shall, 7 faith. 

Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love. 

Pan. In good troth, it begins so: 


sweet lady sad is a sour 


in hand? where sups he to- 


this love will undo us 


Love, love, nothing but love, still more! 
For, oh! loves bow 
Shoots buck and doe : 
The shaft confounds, 
Not that it wounds 
But tickles stall the sore. 
These lovers cry—Oh! oh! they die! 
Yet that which seems a wound to kall, 
Doth turn oh! oh! toha! ha! he! 
So dying love lives still : 
Oh! oh! awhile, but ha! ha! hat! 
Oh! oh! groans out for ha! ha! ha !— 
Hey ho! 


| 
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Helen. In love, i’ faith, to the very tip of the nose. | That I shall lose distinction in my joys, 
Par. He eats nothing but doves, love. As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
Pan. And that breeds hot blood, and hot blood be-| The enemy flyi ing. 
gets hot thoughts, and hot thoughts beget hot deeds, Re-enter PANDARUS. 
and hot deeds is love. Pan. She’s making her ready ; she ’1l come straight 


Helen. Is this the generation of love? hot blood,| you must be witt ty now. She does so blush, and 
hot thoughts, and hot deeds ?—-Why, they are vipers: | fetches her wind so short, as if she were frayed w ith a 


is love a gener ation of vipers } z sprite: I’ll fetch her. It is the prettiest villain: she | 

Pan. Sweet lord, who’s a-field to-day ? fetches her breath so short as a new-ta’en sparrow. 

Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and all [Exit Panparus. 
the gallantry of Troy: [ would fain have armed to-day, Tro. Even such a’ passion doth embrace my bosom: 
but my Nell would not have it so. How chance my | My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse, 
brother Troilus went not ? And all my powers do their bestowing lose, 

Helen. He hangs the lip at something—You know] Like vassalage at unawares encountering 
all, lord Pandarus. The eye of majesty. | 

Pan. Not I, honey-sweet queen.—I long to hear | Enter Panparus and Cressipa. i 
how they sped to-day.—You ’1l remember your brother’s Pan. Come, come, what need you blush ? shame’s a 
excuse ? | baby.—Here she is now.: swear the oaths now to her, | 

Par. To a hair. that you have sworn to me.—What! are.you gone | 

Pan. Farewell, sweet queen. again? you must be watched ere you be made tame, 

Helen: Commend me to your niece. must you? Come your ways, come your ways; an you | 

Pan. I will, sweet queen. | Exit. | draw backward, well put you i’ the fills..—Why do | 

[A Retreat sounded.| you not speak to her?—Come, draw this curtain, and | 
Helen. They’re come from field: let us to Priam’s | let ’s see your picture. [Unveiling her.4] Alas the day, 
hall, how loath you are to offend daylight! an’t were da rk, 
To greet the warriors. you ’d close sooner. So, so; rub on,° and kiss ihe mis- 

Par. Sweet Helen, I must woo you tress.© How now! a Kiss in fee-farm?? build there, 
To help unarm our Hector: his stubborn buckles, carpenter; the air is sweet. Nay, you shall fight your 
With these your white enchanting fingers touch’d, hearts out, ere I part you. The falcon as the tercel,* 
Shall more obey than to the edge of steel, for all the ducks 7’ the river: go to, go to. 

Or force of Greekish sinews: you shall do more, Tro. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 
Than all the island kings, disarm great Hector. Pan. Words pay no debts, give her deeds ; but she 71] 

Helen. ’T will make us proud to be his servant, | bereave you of the deeds too, if she call your activity 

Paris: in question. What! billing again? Here’s—‘ In wit- 
Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty, |ness whereof the parties interchangeably’ ’—_Come in, 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have: ~ icome in: Ill go get a fire. [Exit Panparvs. | 
Yea, overshines ourself. Cres. Will you walk in, my lord? 
Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee. [Exeunt.| Tro. O Cressida! how often have I wished me thus? sd 
SCENE II.—The Same. Panparvs’ Orchard. Bs he Wished, my lord ?—The gods grant!—O my 
Enter Panparus and a Servant, meeting. Tro. What should they grant? what makes this 

Pan. How now! where’s thy master? at my cousin | pretty abruption? "What too curious dreg espies my 
Cressida’s ? sweet lady in the fountain of our love? 

Serv. No, sir; he stays for you to conduct him} Cres. More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes. 
thither. Tro. Fears make devils of cherubins; they never 

Enter Troruus. see truly. 

Pan. O! here he comes.—How now, how now ! | Cres. Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, finds safer 

Tro. Sirrah, walk off. [Exit Servant. footing than blind reason, stumbling w ithout fear: to 

Pan. Have you seen my cousin ? fear the worst, oft cures the worse. 

Tro. No, Pandarus: I stalk about her door, Tro. O! let my lady apprehend no fear: in all Cu- 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks Pig's pageant there is presented no monster. 

Staying for waftage. O! be thou my Charon, | Cres, Nor nothing monstrous neither ? 

And give me swift transportance to those fields, | Tro. Nothing, but cur undertakings ; when we vow 

Where I may wallow in the lily beds |to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers ; think- 
Propos’d for the deserver. O, gentle Pandarus ! jing it harder for our mistress~to devise imposition 

From Cupid’s shoulder pluck his painted wings, ‘enough, than for us to undergo any difficulty imposed. 

And fly with me to Cressid. | This is ‘the monstrosity in love, lady,—that the will is 

Pan. Walk here i the orchard: [711 bring her. infinite, and the execution confined ; that the desire is 

straight. [ Exit PANDARUS. ‘boundless, and the act a slave to limit. 

Tro. I am giddy: expectation whirls me round. | Cres. They say, all lovers swear more performance 
Th’ imaginary relish is so sweet ‘than they are able, and yet reserve an ability that they 
That it enchants my sense; what will it be, never perform; vowing more than the perfection of 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed i ten, and discharging less than the tenth part of one. 
Love’s thrice-repured! nectar? death, I fear me; | They that have the voice of lions, and the act of hares, 
Swooning destruction; or some joy too fine, are they not monsters ? 

Too subtle-potent, tun’d? too sharp in sweetness, | Tro. Are theresuch? such are not we. Praise us | 
For the capacity of my_ruder powers. f ‘as we are tasted: allow us as we prove: our head shall 
I fear it much ; and I do fear besides, go bare, till merit crown it. No perfection in reversion 


® 
lreputed: in folio. 2and: in folio. 3 Thills, shafts, *Notinf.e. 5 6 Terms used in the game of bowls; the latter refers to the 
jack. 1% Perpetwity. 8 The falcon, or female, is as good as the tercel, or male hawk. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT Mil. 


shall have a praise in 


be humble. Few ‘words to 


present: we will not name de- | 
sert, before his birth; and, being born, his addition shall 
fair faith ; Troilus shall be | 


Tro. Well know they what they speak, that speak 


so wisely. 
Cres. Perchance, my lord, I show more craft than love, 


such to Cressid, as what envy can say worst, shall be | And fell so roundly to a laxge confession, 


a mock for his truth; and what truth can speak truest, | To angle for your 


not truer than Troilus. 
Cres. Will you walk in, -my lord ? 
Re-enter PANDARUS. 


thoughts’; but you are wise, 

| Or else you love not, for to be wise, and love, 

Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods above. 
Tro. O' that I thought it could be in a woman, 


Pan. What! blushing still? have you not done |(As, if it can, I will presume in you) 


talking yet? 
Cres. Well, uncle, what folly 
to you. 
Pan. 
you, you ’ll give him me. 
flinch, chide me for it. 
Tro. You know now your hostages ; 
word, and my firm faith. 
Pan. Nay, I’ll give my word for her too. 


I thank you for that: if my lord get 
Be true to my lord ; 


constant, being won: they are 
they ’l] stick where they are thrown. 


Cres. Boldness comes to me now, and brings me 


heart.— 
| Prince Troilus, I have lov’d you night and day 
For many weary months. 
Tro. Why was my Cressid, then, so hard to win? 


Cres. Hard to seem won; but I was Won, my lord, 


With the first glance that ever —Pardon me,— 
If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 
I love you now; but not, till now, so much 
But I might master it—In faith, Tie’: 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headstrong for their mother: see, we fools ! 
Why have I blabb’d? who shall be true to us, 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves ?— 
But, though I lov’d you well, I woo’d you not ; 
And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a man, 
Or that we women had men’s privilege 
Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue ; 
For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak 
| The thing I shall repent. See, see! your silence, 
Cunning! in dumbness, from my weakness draws 
My very soul of counsel.? Stop my mouth. 

Tro. And shall, albeit sweet music issues hence. 


[ Kissing her’. 


Pan. Pretty, i’ faith. 

Cres. My lord, I do beseech you, pardon me ; 
'T was not my purpose thus to beg a kiss. 
I am asham’d :—O heavens ! what have I done ?— 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 

Tro. Your leave, sweet Cressid ? 


Pan. Leave ! an you take leave till to-morrow morn- 


ing,— 
Cres. Pray you, content you. 
Tro. What offends you, lady ? 
Cres. Sir, mine own company. 
Tro. You cannot shun 
Yourself. 


Cres. Let me go and try. : 
I have a kind self* that resides withyyou ; 
But an unkind self, that itself will leave 
To be another’s fool. I weuld be gone.— 
Where is my wit? I know not what I speak’. 


1 Coming: in old copies. Pope made the change. 
5 In folio: 
J would be gone. 


I commit, I dedicate 


a boy of 
if he |Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me, 


your uncle’s 


Our kin- 
dred, though they be long ere they are wooed, they are 
burs, I can tell you; 


2 My soul of counsel from me: 
Where is my wit? 
I speak I know not what. 


To feed for aye her lamp and flame of love ; 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Outliving beauty’s outward, with\a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays : 


That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnow’d purity in love ; 

How were I then uplifted! but, alas! 

IT am as true a8 truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infaney of truth. 

Cres, In that 1711 war with you. 

Tro. O, virtuous fight ! 
When right with right wars who shall be most right. 
True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their rhymes, 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare, 

Want similes, truth tir’d with iteration,— 
As true as steel, as plantage® to the moon, 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 

As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre,— 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 

As truth’s authentic author to be cited, 

As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse, 
And sanctify the numbers. 

Cres. Prophet may you be! 

If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, 

When time is old and hath forgot itself, 

When waterdrops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallow’d cities up, 

And mighty states characterless are crated 

To dusty nothing; yet let memory, 

From false to false among false maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood. When they have said—as false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 

As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer’s ealf, 

Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son , 

Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood, 

As false as Cressid. [Trot.us kisses her.’ 

Pan. Go to, a bargain made; seal it, seal it; I’ll be 
ithe witness.—Here I hold your hand; here, my cou- 
sin’s: if ever you prove false one to another, since I 
have taken such pains to bring you together, let all 
pitiful goers-between be called to the world’s end after 
my name, call them all—Pandars : let all constant met 
be Troiluses, all false women Cressids, and all brokers- 
between Pandars! say, amen. 

Tro. Amen. 

Cres. Amen. 

Pan. Amen. 
ber; which bed, because 


Whereupon | will show you a cham- 

it shall not speak of your 

pretty encounters, press it to death: away! [Ezeunt.® 
And Cupid grant all tongue-tied maidens here, 

Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this gear! [Ezit. 


in folio. 3 Notinf.e.. 4 kind of self: in f. e. 


6 The poore husbandman perceiveth that the increase of the moone maketh plants fruitfull, so as in the full moone they are in the best 


strength; decaieing in the wane; and in the conjunction, do utterlie wither and vade.—Scott’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584. 


9 Ezxeunt: inf. e. 


7% Notinfe. 
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] Agam. The better. [Hxzeunt AGAMEMNon and Nestor. 
SCENE II].—The Grecian Camp. Achil. Good day, hE day. 
Enter AGAMEMNON, ULyssEs, DIoMEDES, NEsTor, Men. How do you ? how do you? [ Exit MENELAUS. 
Asax, Menetaus, and Cacuas. Achil. What! does the euckold scorn me ? 
Cal. Now, princes, for the service I have done you, Ajax. How now, Patroclus ! 
Th’ advantage of the time prompts me, aloud Achil. Good morrow, Ajax. 
To call for recompense. Appeal’ it to your mind, Ajax. Ha? 
That, through the sight I bear in things above’, Achil. Good morrow. 
I have abandon’d Troy, left my possession, Ajax. Ay, and good next day too. [Exit Asax. 
Incurr’d a traitor’s name ; expos’d myself, Achil. What mean these fellows? Know they not 
From certain and possess’d conveniences, Achilles ? 
To doubtful fortunes ; sequestering from me all Patr. They pass by strangely ; they were us’d to bend, 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition, To send their smiles before them to Achilles ; 
Made tame and most familiar to my nature ; To come as humbly, as they us’d to creep 
And here, to do you service, am become To holy altars. 
As new into the world, strange, unacquainted : Achil. What! am I poor of late ? 
I do beseech you, as in way of taste, ’T is certain, greatness, once fallen out with fortune, 
To give me now a little benefit, : Must fall out with men too: what the declin’d is; 
Out of those many register’d in promise, He shall as soon read in the eyes of others, 
Which, you say, live to come in my behalf. As feel in his own fall ; for men, like butterflies, 
Agam. What wouldst thou of us, Trojan? Make |Show not their mealy wings but to the summer, 
demand. And not a man, for being simply man, 
Cal. You have a Trojan prisoner, eall’d Antenor, |Hath any honour; but honour for those honours 
Yesterday took: Troy holds him very dear. That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 
Oft have you, (often have you thanks therefore) Prizes of accident as oft as merit : 
Desir’d my Cressid in right great exchange, Which, when they fall, as being slippery standers, 
Whom Troy hath still denied ; but this Antenor, The love that lean’d on therh, as slippery too, 
I know, is such a wrest? in their affairs, Doth one pluck down another, and together 
That their negotiations all must slack, Die in the fall. But ’t is not so with me: 
Wanting his manage: and they will almost | Fortune and I are friends: I do enjoy 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, | At ample point all that I did possess, 
In change of him: let him be sent, great princes, |Save these men’s looks ; who-do, methinks, find out 
And he shall buy my daughter; and her presence Something not worth in me such rich beholding 
Shall quite strike off all service I have done As they have often given. Here is Ulysses: 
In most accepted pain. I?ll interrupt his reading. — 
Agam. Let Diomedes bear him, How now, Ulysses ! 
And bring us Cressid hither: Calchas shall have Ulyss. - Now, great Thetis’ son ! 
What he requests of us——Good Diomed, [ Looking up from his book.* 
Furnish you fairly for this interchange : Achil. What are you reading ? 
Withal, bring word, if Hector will to-morrow Ulyss. A strange fellow here 
Be answer’d in his challenge. Ajax is ready. Writes me, that man—how dearly ever parted’, - 
Dio. This shall I undertake ; and ’t is a burden How much in having, or without or in,— 
Which I am proud to bear. Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
[| Exeunt Diomeprs and Cancuas. | Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection ; 
Enter Acuiiuxrs and Patrocuus, before their Tent. |As when his virtues shining upon others 
Ulyss. Achilles stands i’ the entrance of his tent: |Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him, To the first giver. 
As if he were forgot ; and princes all, Achil. This is not strange, Ulysses. 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him, The beauty that is borne here, in the face, 
I will come last: ’t is like, he ’ll question me, The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
Why such unplausive eyes are bent, why turn’d on him?| To others’ eyes: nor doth the eye itself, 
If so, I have derision medicinable, That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself,’ 
To use between your strangeness and his pride, Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos’d 
Which his own will shall have desire to-drink. Salutes each other with each other’s form: 
It may do good: pride hath no other glass For speculation turns not tPitself, 
To show itself, but pride ; for supple knees Till it hath travell’d, and is mirror’d’ there 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Where it may see itself. This is not strange at all. 
Agam. We'll execute your purpose, and put on Ulyss. I do not strain at the position, 
A form of strangeness as we pass along: It is familiar, but at the author's drift ; 
So do each lord; and either greet him not, Who in his circumstance expressly proves, 
Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him more That no man is the lord of any thing, 
, Than if not look’d on. I will lead the way. Though in and of him there be much consisting, 
Achil. What! comes the general to speak with me?) Till he communicate his parts to others: 


You know my mind: I’ll fight no more ’gainst Troy. | Nor doth he of himself know them’for aught 
Agam. What says Achilles? would he aught with us? |'Till he behold them form’d in the applause 
Nest. Would you, my lord, aught with the general? | Where they are extended; which, like an arch, rever- 
Achil. No. berates 
Nest. Nothing, my lord. The voice again; or like a gate of steel, 


lAppear:inf.e. 2toJove: inf.e. 3A tuner of musical instruments.— Douce. *Notinf,e. 5 Endowed, 6 This and the pre- 
vious line are not in the folio. ©? married: in f.e. 
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| 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back And drave great Mars to faction. 
| His figure and his heat. I was much wrapt in this ; Achil. Of this my privacy 
And apprehended. here, immediately, I have strong reasons. 
The unknown Ajax. Ulyss. But ’gainst your privacy 
| Heavens, what a man is there! a very horse ; The reasons are more potent and heroical. 
| That has he knows not what. Nature! what things|’T is known, Achilles, that you are in love 
| there are, With one of Priam’s daughters. 
| Most abject in regard, and dear in use : Achil. Ha! known? 
| What things, again, most dear in the esteem, Ulyss. Is that a wonder ? 
j And poor in worth. Now, shall we see to-morrow, The providence that’s in a watchful state 
| An act that very chance doth throw upon him, ‘| Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold, 
| Ajax renowned. O heavens! what some men do, | Finds bottom in th’ uncomprehensive deeps, 
| While some men leave to do. \ Keeps pace* with thought, and almost, like the gods, 
How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, Does thoughts unveil in their dumb crudities.® 
f | Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes! There is a mystery (with whom relation 
i | How one man eats into another’s pride, Durst never meddle) in the soul of state, 
} | While pride is feasting in his wantonness ! Which hath an operation more divine 
i | To see these Grecian lords !—why, even already Than breath, or pen, can give expressure to. 
| They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder, All the commerce that you have had with Troy 
Bi, | As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast, As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord ; 
| And great Troy shrieking. And better would it fit Achilles much 
Achil. J do believe it ; for they pass’d by me, To throw down Hector, than Polyxena: 
| As misers do by beggars, neither gave to me, But it must grieve young Pyrrhus, now at home, 
| Good word, nor look. What! are my deeds forgot? | When fame shall in our islands sound her trump, 
| _ Ulyss. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, And all the Greckish girls shall tripping sing,— 
| Wherein he puts alms for oblivion ; ‘Great Hector’s sister did Achilles win, 
| A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : But our great Ajax bravely! beat down him.’ 
| Those seraps are good deeds past; which. are devour’d | Farewell, my lord; I as your lover speak: 
| As fast as they are made, forgot as soon The fool slides o’er the ice that you should break. 
| As done. Perseverance, dear my lord, [ Exit. 
| Keeps-honour bright : to have done, is to hang Patr. To this effect, Achilles, have I mov’d you. 
| Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail A woman impudent and mannish grown 
; In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; Is not more loath’d, than an effeminate man 
| | For honour travels in a strait so narrow, In time of action. J stand condemn’d for this: 
H | Where one but goes abreast : keep, then, the path They think, my little stomach to the war, 
| For emulation hath a thousand sons, And your great love to me, restrains you thus. 
: | That one by one pursue: if you give way, Swift’, rouse yourself: and the weak wanton Cupid 
| Or edge? aside from the direct forthright, Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 
| Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 
| And leave you hindmost ; Be shook to air’. 
| Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank, Achil. Shall Ajax fight with Hector ? 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, Patr. Ay; and, perhaps, receive much honour by 
| O’er-run and trampled on. Then, what they do in him. 
present, Achil. I see, my reputation is at stake ; 
| Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours; |My fame is shrewdly gor’d. 
| For time is like a fashionable host, Patr. O! then beware: 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, Those wounds heal ill that men do give themselves. 
| And with his arms out-stretch’d, as he would fly, Omission to do what is necessary 
rasps-in the comer: welcome ever smiles, Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 
; And farewell goes out sighing. Let not virtue seek | And danger, like an ague, subtly taints, 
+ Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty, wit, | Even then, when we sit idly in the sun. 
| High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, Achil. Go call Thersites hither, sweet Patroclus. 
| Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all Ill send the fool to Ajax, and desire him 
To envious and calumniating time. T’ invite the Trojan lords, after the combat, 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— To see us here unarm’d. I have a woman’s longing, 
| That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, An appetite that I am sick withal, 
| Though they are made and moulded of things past, | To see great Hector in his weeds of peace ; 
| And give to dust, that is a little gilt, To talk with him, and to behold his visage, 
| More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. Even to my full of view.—A labour sav’d! 
| The present eye praises the present object : | Enter THERSITES. 
Then, marvel not, thou great and complete man, Ther. A wonder ! 
| That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax, Achil. What? 
Since things in motion quicklier*catch the eye, Ther. Ajax goes up and down the field asking for 
| Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee, himself. 
And still it might, and yet it may again, Achil. How so? 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, Ther. He must fight singly to-morrow with Heetor ; 
And case thy reputation in thy tent ; and is so prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, 
Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, that he raves in saying nothing. 
Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves, Achil. How can that be? 
‘i shrinking: infolio. 2turn: in quartos. %sooner:inf.e. *place:inf.e. Scradles:inf.e. 6Sweet:inf.e. airy air: in folio. j 
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Ther. Why, he stalks up and down like a peacock ; 
a stride, and a stand: ruminates, like an hostess, that 
hath no ’ arithmetic but her brain to set down her ‘reck- 
oning: bites his lip with a politie regard, as who 
should say—‘‘ there were wit in this head, an + would 
out :” and so there is; but it lies as coldly in him as 
fire in a flint, which will not show without knocking. 
The man’s undone for ever; for if Hector break not 
his neck V the combat, he ’ll break ’t himself in vain- 
glory. He knows not meg I said, “ Good-morrow, 
Ajax ;” and he replies, “ Thanks, Agameinnon.” What 
think you of this man, that takes me for the general ? 
He’s grown a very land- -fish, languageless, a monster. 
A plague of opinion ! a man may wear it on both sides, 
like a leather jerkin. 

Achil. Thou must be my ambassador to him, Ther- 
sites. 

Ther. Who, 1? why, he’ll answer nobody; he pro- 
fesses not answering: speaking is for beggars; he} 
wears his tongue in his arms. I will put on his pre- 
sence: let Patroclus make his demands to me, you| 
shall see the pageant of Ajax. 

Achil. To him, Patroclus: tell him,—I humbly de- 
sire the valiant Ajax to invite the most valorous Hector 
to come unarmed to my tent; and to procure safe con- 
duct for his person of the magnanimous, and most il- 
lustrious, six-or-seven-times-honoured, captain-general 
of the Grecian army, Agamemnon. Do this. * 

Patr. Jove bless great Ajax. 

Ther. Humph ! 

Patr. I come from the worthy Achilles,— 


Ther. Ha! 

Patr. Who most humbly desires you to invite Heetor 
to his tent.— 

Ther. Humph ! 

Patr. And to procure safe conduct from Agamemnon, 

Ther. Agamemnon ? 

Patr. Ay, my lord. 

Ther. Ha! 

Patr. What say you to’t? 

Ther. God be wi’ you with all my heart. 

Patr. Your auswer, sir. 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o’clock 
it will go one way or other: howsoever, he shall pay 
for me ere he has me. 

Patr. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. Fare you well with all my heart. 

Achil. Why, but he is not in. this tune, is he? 

Ther. No, but he’s out o’ tune thus. What music 
will be in him when Hector has knocked out his brains, 
|I know not; but, 1 am sure, none, unless the fiddler 
Apollo get his sinews to make catlings on. 

Achil. Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him straight. 
Ther. Let. me bear’ another to his horse, for that’s 
the more capable creature. | 

Achil. My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirr’d ; 
And [ myself see not the bottom of it. 

[Exeunt AcuitiEs and Parroctus. 

Ther. Would the fountain of your mind were clear 
again, that I might water an ass at it. I had rather 
be a tick in a sheep, than such a valiant ignorance. 

[ Exit. 


ee LV 


SCENE I.—Troy. A Street. 
Enter, at one side, inuas, and Servant, with a Torch ; 


at the other, Paris, DeIPHoBUs, ANTENOR, DioMEDEs, 
and others, “iwith Torches. 


Par. See, ho! who is that there? 

Det. It is the.lord AEneas. 

Aine. Is the prince there in person ?— 

Had I so good occasion to lie long, 
As you, prince Paris, nothing but heavenly business 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 
Dio, That’s my mind too.—Good morrow, 
ARneas. 

Par. A valiant Greek, Aineas, take his hand, 
Witness the process of your speech, wherein ‘ 
You told how Diomed, a whole week by days, 
Did haunt you in the field. 

Ane. Health to you, valiant sir, 
During all question of the gentle truce ; 

But when I meet you arm’d, as black defiance, 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 

Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 
Our bloods are now in calm, and so long health; 
But when contention and occasion meet, 

By Jove, Ill play the hunter for thy life, 
With all my fierce? pursuit, and policy. 

Aine. And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward.—In humane gentleness, 
Welcome to Troy: now, by Anchises’ life, 
Welcome, indeed. By Venus’ hand I swear 
No manalive can love, in such a sort, 

The thing he means to ‘ieill, more excellently. 


lord 


) 


learry: infolio. force, pursuit, &c.: inf.e. 3 despitefull’st : 


Dio. We sympathize —Jove, let Aineas live, 
If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand complete courses of the sun ! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die 
With every Joint a wound, and that to-morrow ! 
Zine, We know each other well. 
Dio. We do; and long to know each other worse. 
Par. This is the most despiteful® gentle greeting, 
The noblest hateful love, that e’er I heard of — 
What business, lord, so early ? 
Aine. I was sent for to the king ; but why, I know not. 
Par.-His purpose meets you. ’T was to bring this 
To Calehas’ house; and there to render him, [Greek 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid. 
Let’s have your company ; or, if you please, 
Haste there before us. I constantly do think. 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night: 
touse him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality wherefore: I fear, 
We shall be much unwelcome. 
Aine. That I assure you: 
Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Cressid borne from Troy. 
Par. There is no help ; 
The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so. On, lord; we’ll follow you. 
Aine. Good morrow, all. [ Exit. 
- Par. And tell me, noble Diomed ; ’faith, tell me true, 
Even in the soul of sound good-fellowship, 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen best’, 
Myself, or Menelaus? 
in folio 


in folio. most: 
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Dio. Both alike: 
He merits well to have her, that doth seek her 
Not making any scruple of her soilure, 
‘With such a hell of pain, and world of charge ; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
Not palating the taste of her dishonour, 
With such a costly loss of wealth and friends. 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece ; 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors ; 
Both merits pois’d, each weighs nor less nor more ; 
But he as he, each’ heavier for a whore. 
Par. You are too bitter to your countrywoman. 
Dio. She’s bitter to her country. Hear me, Paris :— 
For every false dyop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian’s life hath sunk; for every scruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 
A Trojan hath been slain. Since she could speak, 
She hath not given so many good words breath, 
As for her Greeks and Trojans suffer’d death. 
Par. Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy; 
But we in silence hold this virtue well,— 
We’ll not commend what we intend not sell. 
Here lies our way. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Court before the House 
of PANDARUS. 
Enter Troitvs and.CreEssipA. 
Tro. Dear, trouble not yourself: the morn is cold. 
Cres. Then, sweet my lord, I’) call mine uncle down: 
He shall unbolt the gates. 
Tro. Trouble him not; 
To bed, to bed: sleep kill those pretty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment to thy senses, 
As infants’ empty of all thought ! 


Cres. Good morrow, then. 
Tro. Pr’ythee now, to bed. 
Cres. Are you aweary of me? 


Tro..O Cressida! but that the busy day, 
Wak’d by the lark, hath rous’d the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys? no longer, 
I would not from thee. 

Cres. 

Tro. 


Night hath been too brief. 

Beshrew the witch ! with venomous wights she 
stays, 
As tediously® as hell; but flies the grasps of love, 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 

Cres. 
You men will never tarry. 
O foolish Cressid !—I might have still held off, 
And, then, you would have tarried. Hark! there’s 

one up. 
Pan. {Within.] What! are all the doors open here ? 
Tro. It is your uncle, 
Enter Panparvs. 

Cres. A pestilence on him! now will he be mocking : 
I shall have such a life.— 

Pan. How now, how now! how go maidenheads ?— 
Here, you maid; where ’s my cousin Cressid ? 

Cres. Go hang yourself, you naughty mocking uncle ! | 
You bring me to do,—and then you flout me too. 

Pan. To do what? to do what ?—let her say what: 
—what have I brought you to do? 

Cres. Come, come; beshrew your heart! you’ll ne’er 
be g good, 


Pr’ythee, tarry.— 


Pan. Ha, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poor capocchio !* 
—hast not slept to-night ? would he not, a naughty man, 
let it sleep ? a bugbear take him ! [Knocking. 

Cres. Did not ii tell you ?—’ would he were knocked 

o’ the head !— 
Who’s that at door ? good uncle, go and see.— 
My lord, come you again into my chamber : 
You smile, and mock me, as if I meant naughtily. 

Tro. Ha, ha ! 

Cres. Come, you are deceiv’d; I think of no such 

thing.— [ Knocking. 
How earnestly they knock.—Pray you, come in: 
I would not for half Troy have you seen here. 
[Exeunt Troitus and Cressipa. 

Pan. [Going to the door.| Who’s there ? what’s the 
matter ? will you beat down the door? How now ! 
what ’s the matter ? [ Opening it.* 

Finter AGNEAS. 

Ane. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 

Pan. Who’s there ? my lord Aineas! By my troth, 
I knew you not: what news with you so early ? 

Aine. Is not prince Troilus here ? 

Pan. Here! what should he do here ? 

Aine. Come, he is here, my lord ; do not deny him: 
it doth import him much to speak with me. 

Pan. Is he here, say you ?.’tis more than I know, 
Ill be sworn :—for my own part, I came in late. What 
should he do here? 

Fine. Who !—nay, then :—come, come, you'll do 
him wrong ere y’ are ’ware. You’ll beso true to him, 
to be false to him. Do not you know of him, but yet 
go fetch him hither: go. 

Enter Troixvs. 

Tro. How now! what’s the matter ? 

Aine. My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 
My matter is so rash. There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 

The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver’d to us; and for him, forthwith, 
Ere the first sacrifice, within this hour, 
We must give up to Diomedes’ hand 
The lady Cressida. 

Tro. Is it so concluded ? 

Aime. By Priam, and the general state of Troy: 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 

Tro. How my achievements mock me! 

I will go meet them :—and, my lord Aineas, 
We met by chance ; you did not find me here. 

Aine. Good, good, my lord ; the seeret laws of ® nature, 
Have not more gift in taciturnity, [| Exeunt Tro. & ZENE. 

Pan. Is’t possible ? no sooner got, but lost? The 
devil take Antenor ! the young prince will gomad. A 
plague upon Antenor! I would, they had broke ’s neck ! 

Enter CressIDA- 

Cres. Hownow ! Whatis the matter ? Who was here? 

Pan. Ah! ah! 

Cres. Why sigh -you so profoundly ? where’s my 

lord ? gone! 
Tell me, sweet uncle, what’s the matter ? 
Pan. Would I were as deep under the earth as I am 


| above ! 


Cres. © the gods !—what 's the matter ? 

Pan. Pr’ythee, get thee in. Would thou hadst ne’er 
been born! I knew, thou wouldst be his death.— 
O poor gentleman !—A plague upon Antenor ! 

Cres. Good unele, I beseech you, on my knees [ 
beseech you, what ’s ‘the matter ? 


Pan. Thou must be gone, wench; thou must be 


Nor suffer ‘others, 
1 the: 


inf.e. 2eyes: in folio. 3hideously: in folio. * Dolt. 
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thy father, and be gone from Troilus: ’twill be his 
death ; ’t will be his bane; he cannot bear it. 
Cres. O, you immortal gods !—I will not go. 


Pan. Thou must. 
Cres. I will not, uncle: I have forgot my father ; 
I know no tough of consanguinity ; 


No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me, 
As the sweet Troilus.—O, you gods divine, 
Make Cressid’s name the very crown of falsehood, 
If ever she leave Troilus! Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can, 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is asthe very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.—I 711 go in, and weep.— 
Pan, Do, do. 
Cres. Tear my: bright hair, and scratch my praised 
cheeks ; 
Crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my heart 
With sounding Troilus. I will not go from Troy. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—The Same. Before Panparus’ House. 
Enter Paris, Tromvus, Ainras, DetpHosus, ANTENOR, 
and DioMEDES. 

Par. It is great morning, and the hour prefix’d 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes fast upon.—Good my brother Troilus, 
Tell you the lady what she is to do, 
And haste her to the purpose. 
Tro. Walk into-her house, 
I’ll bring her to the Grecian presently ; 
And to his hand when I deliver her, 
Think it an altar, and thy brother Troilus 


A priest, there offering to it his own heart. [ Exit. 
Par. I know what ’t is to love ; 

And would, as I shall pity, I could help !— 

Please you, walk in, my lords. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. A Room in Panparvs’ 
House. . 


Enter Panparvus and Cressipa. 


Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. 

Cres. Why tell you me of moderation ? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 
And violenteth! in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it: how can I moderate it ? 
If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayment could I give my grief: 
My love admits no qualifying dross,* 
No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 

Enter TRor.us. 

Pan. Here, here, here he comes.—A sweet duck ! 

Cres. O Troilus! Troilus ! [Embracing him. 

Pan. What a pair of spectacles is here! Let me 
embrace too. O heart,—as the goodly saying is,— 

O heart, O heart, O heavy heart ! 
Why sigh’st thou without breaking ? 
where he answers again, 
Becatise thou canst not ease thy smart, 
By silence? nor by speaking. 

There was never a truer rhyme. Let us cast away 
nothing, for we may live to have need of such a verse : 
we see it, we see it—How now, lambs ! 

Tro. Cressid, I love thee in so strain’d* a purity, 
That the bless’d gods—as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deities—take thee from me. 


1.And no less: in folio. 
5 throat: im quartos. _° A quick dance. 


The word is found in Fuller and Latimer. 


Cres. Have the gods envy ? 

Pan. Ay, ay, ay, ay: tis too plain a case. 

Cres. And is it true, that I must go from Troy? 

Tro. A hateful truth. 

Cres, What! and from Troilus too? 

Tro. From Troy, and Troilus. 

Cres. Is it possible ? 

Tro. And suddenly ; where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-talking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoimdure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock’d embrasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath. 

We two, that with so many thousand sighs 

Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time, now, with a robber’s haste, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath and consign’d kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into one loose adieu ; 

And seants us with a single famish’d kiss, 

| Distasting with the salt of broken tears. 

Zine. [Within.] My lord ! is the lady ready ? 

Tro. Hark! you are call’d: some say, the Genius, so 
Cries, “ Come!” to him that instantly must die.— 
Bid them have patience ; she shall come anon. 

Pan. Where are my tears ? rain, to lay this wind, or 
my heart will be blown up by the root®! [Eait Pann. 

Cres. I must then to the Grecians ? ‘ 

ro: No remedy. 

Cres. A woeful Cressid ’mongst the merry Greeks ! 
When shall we see again ? 

Tro. Hear me. my love. Be thou but true of heart— 

Cres. I true ? how now! what wicked deem is this ? 

Tro. Nay, we must use expostulation kindly, 

For it is parting from us. 

I speak not, “be thou true,” as fearing thee ; 
For I will throw my glove to death himself, 
That there ’s no maculation in thy heart ; 
But, “be thou true,” say I, to fashion in 

My sequent protestation. Be thou true, 

And I will see thee. 

Cres. O! you shall be expos’d, my lord, to dangers 
As infinite as imminent: but Ill. be true. 

Tro. And 1711 grow friend with danger. 

sleeve. 

Cres. And you this glove. When shall I see you? 

Tro. { will corrupt the Grecian sentinels, 

To give thee nightly visitation. 
But yet, be true. 
Cres. O heavens !—be true, again ? 
Tro. Hear why I speak it, love, 
The Grecian youths are full of quality ; 
| Their loving well compos’d with gift of nature, 
Flowing and swelling o’er with arts and exercise: 
How novelties may move, and parts with person, 
Alas! a kind of goodly jealousy 
(Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous sin) 
Makes me afraid. 
Cres. O heavens ! you love me not. 
Tro. Die Ia villain, then! 
In this I do not call your faith in question, 
So mainly as my merit: I cannot sing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt®, nor sweeten talk, 
Nor play at subtle games; fair virtues all, 
To which the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant : 
But I can tell, that in each grace of these 


) 
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There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil, | SCENE V.—The Grecian ‘Camp. “Lists ‘set out. 
‘That tempts most cunningly. But be not tempted. | ,, | 

Cres. Do you think, I Parti | Enter Asax, armed ; AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES, Patro- 

Buon Noe i cLus, Mene.aus, Utyssgs, Nestor, and others. 
But something may be done, that we will not: | Agam. Here art thou in appointment fresh and fair, 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, Anticipating time. With startling courage 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Presuming on their chainful! potency. Thou dreadful Ajax ; that the wppalled air 

Aine. | Within.] Nay, good my lord,— May pierce the head of the great combatant, 

Tro. Come, kiss; and let us part. | And hale him hither. 

Par. [Within.] Brother Troilus ! Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there ’s my purse. 

Tro. Good brother, come you hither ; Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe: 

And bring Aineas, and the Grecian, with you. Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 

Cres. My lord, will you be true? Out-swell the colic of puff’d Aquilon. 

Tro. Who, I? alas, it is my vice, my fault: Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout blood ; 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, Thou blow’st for Hector. [Trumpet sounds. 
I with great truth catch mere simplicity : Ulyss. No trumpet answers. 

Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, Achal. ’T is but early day. 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. Agam. Is not yond’* Diomed with Calchas’ daughter ? 
Fear not my truth: the moral of my wit Ulyss. ’T is he, I ken the manner of his gait ; 
Is plain, and true,—there’s all the reach of it. He rises on the toe: that spirit of his 

Enter JEnnas, Paris, ANTENOR, DerpHosus, and In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

DIOMEDEs. Enter Diomen, with Orxssmpa. 

Welcome, sir Diomed. Here is the lady, Agam. Is this the lady Cressid ? 
Which for Antenor we deliver you: No. Even she. 
At the port, lord, Ill give her to thy hand, Agam. Most dearly welcome to the Greeks, sweet 
And by the way possess thee what she is. lady. | Kissing her.* 
Entreat her fair; and, by my soul, fair Greek, Nest. Our general doth salute you with a kiss. 
If e’er thou stand at mercy of my sword, Ulyss. Yet is the kindness but particular ; 
Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe, ’T were better she were kiss’d in general. 
As Priam is in Ilion. Nest. And very courtly counsel: Ill begin.— 

Dio. Fair lady Cressid, [Kissing her.’ 
So please you, save the thanks this prince expects : So much for Nestor. 

The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, Achil. 1’ll take that winter from your lips, fair lady: 
Pleads your fair usage ; and to Diomed Achilles bids you welcome. [Kissing her.® 
You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. Men. 1 had good argument for kissing once. 

Tro. Grecian, thou dost not use me courteously, * Patr. But that’s no argument for kissing now: 

To shame the zeal of my petition to thee, [Putting ham back.’ 
In praising her. I tell thee, lord’ of Greece, For thus pepp’d Paris in his hardiment, 

She is as far high-soaring o’er thy praises, And parted thus you and your argument.® [ Kesseng her.? 
As thou unworthy to be call’d her servant. Ulyss. O! deadly gall, and theme of all our scorns, 
I charge thee, use her well, even for my charge ; For which we lose our heads, to gild his horns. 

For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, Patr. The first was Menelaus’ kiss ;—this, mine: 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, Patroclus kisses you. | Kissing- her agatn.’® 
T’ll cut thy throat. Men. O! this is trim. 

Dio. O! be not mov’d, prince Troilus. Patr. Paris, and I, kiss evermore for him. 

Let me be privileg’d by my place, and message, Men. I’ll have my kiss, sir.—Lady, by your leave, 
To be a speaker free: when I am hence, Cres. In kissing do you render or receive ? 

I’ll answer to thy last? ; and know you, lord, Patr. Both take and give. 

I’ll nothing do on charge. To her own worth Cres. T’ll make my match to live. 
She shall be priz’d ; but that you say—be ’t so, The kiss you take is better than you give ; 

I?ll speak it in my spirit and honour.—no. Therefore no kiss. 

Tro. Come to the port.—I’ll tell thee, Diomed, Men. I'll give you boot ; Ill give you three for one. 
This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy head.— Cres. You’re an odd man® give even, or give none. 
Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, Men. An odd man, lady? every man is odd. 

To our own selves bend we our needful talk. | Cres. No, Paris is not; for, you know, ’t is true, 
[Exeunt Tro. Crus. and Diom. Trumpet sounded.| That you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Par, Hark! Hector’s trumpet. | Men. You fillip me o’ the head. 

Zine. How have we spent this morning!| Cres. No, Ill be sworn. 
The prince must think me tardy and remiss, | Ulyss. It were no match, your nail against his horn.— 
That swore to ride before him to the field. [him.| May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you ? 

Par. ’T is Troilus’ fault. Come, come, to field with, Cres. You may. 

Dei. Let us make ready straight. Ulyss. I do desire it. 

Aine. Yea, with a bridegroom’s fresh alacrity, Cres. Why, beg then. 
Let us address to tend on Hector’s heels. |___ Ulyss. Why then, for Venus’ sake, give me a kiss, 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie | When Helen is a maid again, and his. 

On his fair worth, and single chivalry. [Exeunt.| Cres. | am your debtor; claim it when "tis due. 
Ulyss. Never’s my day, and then a kiss of you. 
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Dio. Lady, a word :—I’ll bring you to your father. 
[DiomeD leads out Cressipa. 

Nest. A woman of quick sense. 

Ulyss. Fie, fie upon her ! 
There ’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look out 

At every joint and motive of her body. 

O.! these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 

That give occasion’ welcome ere it comes, 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 

To every tickling? reader, set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game. 

All. The Trojans’ trumpet. 

Agam. Yonder comes the troop. 
Enter Hecror, armed ; /Eneas, Troitus, and other 

Trojans, with Attendants. 

Aine. Hail, all you state of Greece! what shall be done | 
To him that victory commands? Or do you purpose, 
A victor shall be known ? will you, the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other; or shall be divided 
By any voice or order of the field ? 

Hector bade ask. 


[Trumpet within. | 


Agam. Which way would Hector have it ? 
Aine. He cares not: he’ll obey conditions. 
Achil. ’*T is done like Hector ; but securely done, 


A little proudly, and great deal misprizing 
The knight oppos’d. 


AEne. If not Achilles, sir, 
What is your name? 
Achal. If not Achilles, nothing. 


Aine. Therefore Achilles ; but, whate’er, know this :— 

In the extremity of great and litle, 

Valour and pride excel themselves in Heetor ; 

The one almost as infinite as all, 

The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 

And that which looks like pride is courtesy. 

This Ajax is half-made of Hector’s blood : 

In love whereof half Hector stays at home ; 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 

This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek. 
Achil. A maiden battle, then?—O! I perceive you. 

Re-enter Diomep. 

Agam. Here is sir Diomed.—Go, gentle knight, 

Stand by our Ajax: as you and lord Aineas 

Consent upon the order of their fight, 

So be it; either to the utterance’, 

Or else a breach: the combatants being kin, 

Half stints their strife before their strokes begin. 

[Azax and Hector enter the lists. 

Ulyss, They are oppos’d already. 
Agam. What Trojan is that same that looks so heavy ? 
Ulyss. The youngest son of Priam, a true knight ; 

Not yet mature, yet matchless; firm of word, 

Speaking i in deeds, and deedless in his tongue ; 

Not soon provok’d, nor being provok’d soon calm’d: 

His heart and hand both open, and both free: 

For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he shows ; 

Yet gives he not ‘till judgement guide his bounty, 

Nor dignifies an impure’ thought with breath. 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous ; 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribes 

To tender abjects; but he, in heat of action, 

Js more yindicative than jealous love. 

They eall him Troilus; and on him erect 

A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. 

Thus says Aineas; one that_knows the youth, 

Even to his inches, and with private soul 


2 ticklish : 
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Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me. 

o [Alarum. Hector and Asax fight. 
Agim. They are in action. 
Nest. Now, Ajax, hold thine own. 

Tro. Hector, thou sleep’st: 
Awake thee ! 
Agam. His blows are well dispos’d :—there, Ajax ! 
Dio. You riust no more. [Tr umpets cease. 
Aine. Prinees, enough, so please you. 
Ajax. I am not warm yet: let us ficht again. 
Dio. As Heetor pleases. 
Hect. Why then, will I no more.— 
Thou art, great lord, my father’s s sister’ 8 son, 
A cousin-german to great Priam’s seed ; 
The obligation of our blood forbids 


| A gory emulation ’twixt us twaim. 


Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so. 
That thou couldst say— This hand is Grecian all, 
ae this is Trojan ; the sinews of this leg 

All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheeks) and this sinister 
Bounds in my father’s :” by Jove multipotent, 
Thou shouldst not bear from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our rank fertd. But the just gods gainsay, 
That ary drop thou borrow’dst from thy mother, 
My saered aunt, should by my mortal sword 
Be drain’d. Let me embrace thee, Ajax.— 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms. 

Hector would have them fall upon him thus: 
Cousin, all honour to thee ! [They embrace.$ 
Ajax. I thank thee, Hector: 

Thou art too gentle, and too free a man. 
I came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition ear ned in thy death. 
Hect. Not Neoptolemus so mirable 
On whose bright crest Fame with her loud’st’ Oyez 
Cries, “‘ This is he !” could promise to himself 
A thought of added honour torn from Heetor. 
Aine. 'There is expectance here from both the sides, 
What farther you will do. 
Hect. We ll answer it ; 
The issue is embracement.—Ajax. farewell. 
Ajax. If 1 might in entreaties find success, 
As seld I have the chance, I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. 
Dio. ’T is Agamemnon’s wish; and great Achilles 
Doth long to see unarm'd the valiant Hector. 
Hect. Aineas, call my brother Troilus to me ; 
And signify this loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part : 
Desire them home.—Give me thy hand, my cousin ; 
I will go eat with thee, and see your knights. 
Aja. Great Ag: amemmon comes to meet us here. 
Hect. The worthiest of them tell me, name by name; 
But for Achilles, mine own searching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly size. 
Agam. Worthy of arms! as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of such an enemy. 
But. that’s no welcome: understand more eléar. 
What,’s past, and what’s to come, is strew’d with husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion ; 
But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 


| Strain’d purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 


Bids thee, with most divine integrity, 

From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. 
Hect. I thank thee, most imperious Agamemnon. 
Agam. My well-fam’d lord of Troy, no less to you. 

[To Trotxvs, 
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Men. Let me confirm my princely brother’s greeting : 


You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 
Hect. Whom must we answer ? 


Ene. 


Mock not, that | affect th’ untraded oath: 
Your guondam wife swears still by Venus’ glove ; 
She’s well, but bade me not commend her to you. 
Men. Name her not now, sir ; 
Hect. O! pardon; I offend. 

Nest. I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft, 
Labouring for destiny, make cruel way , 
Through ranks of Greekish youth: and I have seen thee, 
As hot as Perseus, spur thy Phyrgian steed, 

Despising many? forfeits and subduements, 

When thou hast hung thy advanced sword V th’ air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin’d ; 

That I have said unto my standers-by, 

“Lo! Jupiter is yonder, dealing life.” 

And I have seen thee pause, and take thy breath, 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm’d thee in, 
Like an Olympian wrestling: this ‘have I seen ; 

But this thy countenance, still lock’d in steel, 

I never saw till now. I knew thy gr andsire, 

And once fought with him: he was a soldier good; 
But, by great Mars the captain of us all, 

Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee ; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 

Aine. ’T is the old Nestor. 

Hect. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 
That hast so long walk’d hand in hand with time. 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 

Nest. | would my arms could match thee in conten- 

tion, 
As they contend with thee in courtesy. 

Hect. 1 would they could. 

Nest. Ha! by this white beard, I’d fight with thee 

to-morrow. 
Well, welcome, weleome! TI have seen the time. 

Ulyss. 1 wonder now how yonder city stands, 

When we have here her base and pillar by us. 

Hect. I know your favour, lord Ulysses, well. 

Ah, sir! there’s many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since first I saw yourself and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your Greekish embassy. 

Ulyss. Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue: 

My prophecy is but half his journey yet; 

For yonder walls, that portly front your town, 

Yond’ towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, 
Must kiss their own feet. 

Hect. I must not believe you. 
There they stand yet; and modestly I think, 

The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood: the end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it. 

Ulyss. So to him we leave it. 
Most gentle, and most valiant Hector, welcome. 
After the general, I beseech you next 
| To feast with me, and see me at my tent. 

Achil. 1 shall forestall thee, lord Ulysses, then. — 
Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee: 

I have with exact view perus’d thee, Hector, 
And quoted? joint by joint. 

Hect. 

Achil. 1 am Achilles. 

. Hect. Stand fair, I pray thee: 


Is this Achilles ? 


let me look on thee. 


1 And seen thee scorning: in folio. 2 Noted. # the: in folio. 


The noble Menelaus. 
Hect. O! you, my lord? by Mars his gauntlet, thanks. 


she ’s a deadly theme. 


Achil. Behold thy fill. 

Hect. Nay, I have done already. 

Achil. Thou art too brief: I ‘will the second time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 

Hect. O! like a book of sport thou ’lt read me o’er; 
But there ’s more in me than thou understand’st. 
Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye? 

Achil. Tell me, you heavens, in which part'of his 

body 
Shall [ destroy him, whether there, there, or there? 
That I may give the local wound a name, 
And make distinet the very breach, whereout 
Hector’s great spirit flew. Answer me, heavens ! 

Hect. It would discredit the bless’d gods, proud man, 

To answer such a question. Stand again ; 
Think’st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, 
As to predominate in nice conjecture, 

Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 
Achal. I tell thee, yea. 
Hect. Wert thou an® oracle to tell me so, 
I’d not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well, 
For [’ll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there ; 
But, by the forge that stithied* Mars his helm, 
I'll kill thee every where, yea, o’er and o’er.— 
You, wisest Grecians, par ‘don me this brag: 
His insolence draws folly from my lips : 
But I’ll endeavour deeds to match these words, 
Or may I neve 

Ajax. Do not chafe thee, cousin :— 
And you, Achilles, let these threats alone, 

Till accident, or purpose, bring you to’t: 

You may have every day enough of Hector, 

If you have stomach. ‘The general state, I fear, 
Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 

Hect. I pray you, let us see you in the field : 
We have had pelting® wars, since you refus’d 
The Grecians’ cause. 

Achil. Dost thou entreat me, Hector ? 
To-morrow, do I meet thee, fell as death ; 

To-night, all friends. 

Hect. Thy hand upon that match. 

Agam. First, all you peers: of Greece, go to my tent ; 
There in the full convive we® afterwards, 

As Hector’s leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him,— 
Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets blow, 
That this great soldier may his weleome know. 
[Exeunt all but Trortus and Unysszs. 
Tro. My lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you, 
In what place of the field doth Galchas keep ? 

Ulyss. At Menelaus’ tent, most princely Troilus: 
There Diomed doth feast with him to- night ; 

Who neither looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

Tro. Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you so much, 
After we part from Agamemnon’s tent, 

To bring me thither ? 

Ulyss. You shall command me, sir. 
As aotile tell me, of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy % ? Had she no lover there 
That wails her absence? 

Tro. O, sir! to-such as boasting show their scars, 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 

She was belov’d, she lov’d; she is, "and doth: 


But still sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth. [ Exeunts 
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SCENE I—The Grecian Camp. Before AcHILLES’ 
Tent. 


Enter ACHILLES and PATROCLUS. 


Achil. Ill heat his blood with Greekish wine to-night, 
Which with my scimitar Ill cool to-morrow. 
Patroclus, let us feast him to the height, 

Patr. Here comes Thersites. 

Enter THERSITES. 

Achal. How now, thou cur’ of envy ! 
Thou crusty batch of nature, what’s the news? 

Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou seemest, and 
idol of idiot-worshippers, here ’s a letter for thee. 

Achil. From whence, fragment ? 

Ther. Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 

Patr. Who keeps the tent now? 

Ther, The surgeon’s box, or the patient’s wound. 

Patr.Well said, adversity! and what need these tricks? 

Ther. Pr’ythee be silent, boy; I profit not by thy 
talk: thou art thought to be Achilles’ male varlet. 

Patr. Male varlet, you rogue! what’s that. 

Ther. Why, his masculine whore. Now the rotten 
diseases of the south, the guts-griping, ruptures, eatarrhs, 
loads 0’ gravel i? the back, lethargies, cold palsies, raw 
eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing lungs, bladders full of 
imposthume, sciaticas, lime-kilns 7’ the palm, incurable 
bone-ache, and therivelled fee-simple of the tetter, take 
and take again such preposterous discolourers? ! 

Patr. Why, thou damnable box of envy, thou, what 
meanest thou to curse thus? 

Ther. Do I curse thee ? 

Patr. Why no, you ruinous butt, you whoreson in- 
distinguishable cur, no. 

Ther. No? why art thou then exasperate, thou idle 
immaterial skein of sleave* silk, thou green sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal’s purse, 
thou? _ Ah! how the poor world is pestered with such 
water-flies, diminutives of nature ! 

Patr. Out, gall! 

Ther. Finch egg! : 

Achil. My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpose in to-morrow’s battle. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba ; 

A token from her daughter, my fair love ; 

Both taxing me, and ’gaging me to keep 

An oath that I have sworn. I will not break it: 

Fall Greeks, fail fame, honour, or go, or stay, 

My major vow lies here ; this I’ll obey.— 

Come, come, Thersites, help to trim my tent ; 

This night in banqueting must all be spent.— 

Away, Patroclus. [Exeunt ACHILLES and PATROCLUS. 

Ther. With too much blood, and too little brain, 
these two may run mad; but if with too much brain, 
and too little blood, they do, I 7Il be a curer of madmen. 
Here’s Agamemnon,—an honest fellow enough, and 
one that loves quails; but he has not so much brain as 
ear-wax: and the goodly transformation of Jupiter 
there, his brother, the bull,—the primitive statue, and 
oblique memorial of cuckolds, a thrifty shoeing-horn 
in a chain, hanging at his brother’s leg,—to what 
form, but that he is, should wit larded with malice, and 
malice forced with wit, turn him to? To an ass, were 
nothing: he is both ass and ox: to anox were nothing ; 
he is both ox and ass. To be a dog, a mule, a cat, a 


5) 


fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an owl, a puttock, or a her- 


2 discoveries: inf.e. 3 Floss. 


1 core: in folio. 


| Keep Hector company an hour or two. 


ring without a roe, I would not care; but to be Mene- 

laus,—I would conspire against destiny. Ask me not 

what I would be, if I were not Thersites, for I care not 

to be the louse of a lazar, so I were not Menelaus.— 

Hey-day ! spirits and fires ! 

Enter Hector, Trorus, AsAx, AGAMEMNON, ULYSSES, 
Nestor, Menetaus, and Diomepss, with lights. 
Agam. We go wrong; we go wrong. 


Ajax. No, yonder ’t is ; 
There, where we see the lights. 

Hect. I trouble you. 

Ajax. No, not a whit. 

Ulyss. Here comes himself to guide you. 


Enter ACHILLES, 

Achil. Welcome, brave Hector, welcome, princes all. 

Agam. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid good night. 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 

Hect, Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks’ general. 

Men. Good night, my lord. 

Hect. Good night, sweet lord Menelaus. 

Ther, Sweet draught: sweet, quoth ’a! sweet sink, 
sweet sewer. 

Achil. Good night, and welcome, both at once to those 
That go, or tarry. 

Agam. Good night. [Exeunt Acam. and MEN. 

Achil. Old Nestor tarries; and you too, Diomed, 


Dio. I cannot, lord; I have important business, 
The tide whereof is now.—Good night, great Hector. 
Hect. Give me your hand. 
Ulyss. Follow his torch, he goes 
To Calchas’ tent: I’ll keep you company. 
[ Aside to 'TRotLvs. 
Tro. Sweet sir, you honour me. 
Hect. And so good night. 
[Exit Diomep; Uxyssxs and Trot.us following. 
Achil. Come, come; enter my tent. - 
[Exveunt Acutuixs, Hector, Asax, and Nusror. 
Ther. That same Diomed’s a false-hearted rogue, a 
most unjust knave: I will no more trust him when he 
leers, than I will a serpent when he hisses. He will 
spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabler the hound ; 
but when he performs, astronomers foretel it: it is pro- 
digious, there will come some change: the sun borrows 
of the moon when Diomed keeps his word. I will 
rather leave to see Hector, than not to dog him: they 
say, he keeps a Trojan drab, and uses the traitor Cal- 
chas’ tent. I?ll after—Nothing but lechery: all in- 
continent varlets. [ Exit. 


SCENE II.—The Same. Before Carcuas’ Tent. 
Enter DIoMEDES. 
Dio. What are you up here, ho? speak. 
Cal. [Within.] Who calls? 
Dio. Diomed.—Calchas, I think—Where ’s your 
daughter ? 
Cal. [Within.] She comes to you. 
Enter Troitus and Unyssrs, at a distance’; after them 
THERSITES. 
Ulyss. Stand where the torch may not discover us. 
Enter CressIDA. 
Tro. Cressid comes forth to him. 
Dro. How now, my charge ! 
Cres. Now, my sweet guardian.—Hark ! a word with 


you. | Whispers. 


take her cleft ;? she’s noted. 
Dio. Will you remember ? 
Cres. Remember ? yes. 
Dio. Nay, but do then; and let your mind be 
coupled with your words. 
Tro. What should she remember ? 
Ulyss. List. 
Cres. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to folly. 
Ther. Roguery? 
Dio. Nay, then,— 
Cres. I’ll tell you what— 
Dio. Pho! pho! come téll, a pin; you are forsworn.— 
Cres. In faith, [eannot. What would you have me do? 
Ther. A juggling trick,—to be secre tly open. 
Dio. What did you swear you would bestow on me? 
Cres. I pr’ythee, do not hold me to mine oath ; 
Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 
Dio. Good night. 


Tro. Hold, patience ! 
Ulyss. How now, Trojan ? 
Cres. Diomed !— 


Dio. No, no; good night: I'll be your fool no more. 
Tro. Thy better must. 
Cres, Hark! one word in your ear. 
Tro. O, plague and maduess ! 
Ulyss. You are mov’d, prince: let us depart, I pray 
you, 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself 
To wrathful terms. This place is dangerous ; 
The time right deadly: I beseech you, go. 
Tro. Behold, I pray you! 
Ulyss. Nay, my good lord, go off: 
You flow to great distraction; come, my lord. 
Tro. I pr’ythee, stay. 
Ulyss. You have not patience; come. 
Tro. I pray you, stay. By hell, and all hell’s torments, 
I will not speak a word. 
Dio. And so, good night. 
Cres. Nay, but you part in anger. 


Tro. Doth that grieve thee ? 
O, wither’d truth ! 

Ulyss. Why, how now, lord! 

Tro. By Jove, 
I will be patient. 

Cres. Guardian !—why, Greek! 


Dio. Pho, pho! adieu; you palter. 
Cres. In faith, I do not: come hither once again. 
Ulyss. You shake, my lord, at something : will you go? 
| You will break out. 
Tro. She strokes his check! 
Ulyss. Come, come’ 
Tro. Nay, stay: by Jove, I will not speak a word. 
There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience.—Stay a little while. 
Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump and 
potatoe finger, tickles these together! Fry, lechery, fry ! 
Dio. But, will you then ? 
Cres. Yn faith, I will, lord :* never trust me else. 
Dio. Give me some token for the surety of it. 
Cres. Ill fetch you one. 
Ulyss. You have sworn patience., 
Tro. Fear me not, sweet lord ; 
I will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel: I am all patience. 
Re-enter Cresstpa. 
Ther. Now the pledge ! now, now, now! 


[ Exit. 


lmay sing her: inf.e. 2cliff:infie. 3la:inf.e. 
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Tro. Yea, so familiar ! Cres. Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve, [Giving it * 
Ulyss. She will sing any man at first sight. Tro. O beauty! where is thy faith ? 

Ther. And any man may find her key,’ if he can Ulyss. My lord,— 


Tro. I will be patient; outwardly I will, 
Cres. You look upon that sleeve; behold it wells 
He lov’d me—O false wench !—Give ’t me again. 
Dio. Whose was’t? 
Cres. It is no matter, now I have ’t again 
I will not meet with you to-morrow night. 
I pr’ythee, Diomed, visit me no more. 
Ther. Now she sharpens —Well said, whetstone. 
Dio, I shall have it. 
Cres. 
Dio. Ay, that. 
Cres. O, all you gods !—O pretty, pretty pledge ! 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee, and me; and sighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, 
As I kiss thee —Nay, do not snatch it from me ; 
He that takes that doth take my heart withal. 
Dio. I had your heart before ; this follows it. 
Tro. I did swear patience. 
Cres. You shall not have it, Diomed; ’faith you 
shall not: 
I’ll give you something else. 
Dio. I will have this. "Whose was it? 
Cres. T.is no matter. 
Dio. Come, tell me whose it was. 
Cres. ’T was one’s that lov’d me better than you will. 
But, now you have it, take it. 
Dio. Whose was it? 
Cres. By all Diana’s waiting-women yond’, 
And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 
Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm, 
And grieve his spirit that dares not challenge it. 
Tro. Wert thou the devil, and wor’st it on thy horn, 
It should be challeng’d. 
Cres. Well, well, ’t is done, ’t is past ;—and yet it is 
not : 
I will not keep my word. y 
Dio. Why then, farewell. 
Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 
Cres. You shall not go.—One cannot speak a word, 
But it straight starts you. 
Dio. I do not like this fooling. 
Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes not you,§ 
pleases me best. 
Dio. What! shall I come? the hour ? 


What, this ? 


[They strive.* 


Cres. Ay, come:—O Jove !— 
Do come :—I shall be plagu’d. , 
Dio. Farewell till then. 


Cres. Good night: I pr’ythee, eome.— _[ Exit Dro. 
Troilus, farewell! one eye yet looks on thee, 
But with my heart the other eye doth see. 
Ah, poor our sex! this fault in us I find, 
The error of our eye directs our mind. 
What error leads must err: O! then conclude, 
Minds, sway’d by eyes, are full of turpitude. 
[Exit Cressipa. 
Ther, A proof of strength, she could not publish more, 
Unless she said, ‘‘my mind is now turn’d whore.” 
Ulyss. All’s done, my lord. 
Tro. It is. 
Ulyss. Why stay we then?’ 
Tro. To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke. 
But if I tell how these two did co-act, 
Shall I not lie in publishing a truth? 
Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 
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An esperance so obstinately strong, 

That doth invert th’ attest of eyes and ears; 
As if those organs had deceptious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. 

Was Cressid here ? 


Ulyss. I cannot conjure, Trojan. 
Tro. She was not, sure. 
Ulyss. Most sure, she was. 


Tro. Why, my negation hath no taste of madness. 
Ulyss. Nor mine, my lord : Cressid was here but now. 
Tyo. Let it not be believ’d for womanhood ! 
Think we had mothers: do not give advantage 
To stubborn crities—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation,—to square the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule :, rather think this net Cressid. 
Ulyss. What hath she done, prince, that can soil 
our mothers ? 
Tro. Nothing at all, unléss that this were she. 
Ther. Will he swagger himself out on’s own eyes? 
Tro. This she? no; this is Diomed’s Cressida. 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she: 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimony, 
If sanctimony be the gods’ delight, 
| If there be rule in unity itself, 
This is not she. O madness of discourse, 
That cause sets up with and against itself !* 
Ri-fold authority ! where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Nithout revolt: this is, and is not, Cressid. 
Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth ; 
And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orifice for a point, as subtle 
As Arachne’s broken woof, to enter. 
Instance? O instance! strong as Pluto’s gates, 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 
Instance ? O instance! strong as heaven itself; 
The bonds of heaven are slipp’d, dissolv’d, and loos’d ; 
And with another knot, five-finger-tied, 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliques 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are given® to Diomed. 
Ulyss. May worthy Troilus be half attach’d 
With that which here his passion doth express ? 
Tro. Ay, Greek; and that shall be divulged well 
In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam’d with Venus: never did young man fancy 
With so eternal .and so fix’d a soul. 
Hark, Greek :—as-much as I do Cressid love, 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed. 
That sleeve is mine, that he ’ll bear on his helm: 
Were it a casque composed by Vulcan’s skill, 
My sword should bite it. Not the dreadful spout, 
Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 
Constring’d in mass by the almighty sun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Nepiune’s ear 
In his descent, than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomed. 
Ther. Hel] tickle it for his coneupy. 
Tro. O Cressid! O false Cressid! false, false, false ! 
Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 
And they 711 seem glorious. 
Ulyss. O! contain yourself; 
Your passion draws ears hither. 
Enter AUNBAS. 
Zine. I have been seeking you this hour, my lord. 


lthyself: in folio. 2? bound . in folio. 
to as violent thefts.” 


one of the best. 


3 gone : in folio. 


2 bo 4 Not in folio. 
The line has been variously arranged by modern editors. 


| Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy: 
Ajax, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 

Tro. Have with you, prince—My courteous lord, 

adieu.— 

Farewell, revolted fair !—and, Diomed, 
Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head ! 

Ulyss. 1711 bring you to the gates. 

Tro. Accept distracted thanks. 

[Exeunt Trottus, Ainnas, and ULYSSES. 

Ther. [Coming forward.| Would, I could meet that 
rogue Diomed. I would croak like a raven; | would 
bode, I would bode. Patroclus will give me any thing 
ifor the intelligence of this whore: the parrot will not 
}do more for an almond, than he for a commodious dra 
Lechery, lechery ; still, wars and lechery : nothing else 
holds fashion. A burning devil take them! [ Exit. 


SCENE IIL—Troy. Before Priam’s Palace. 
“Enter Hector and ANDROMACHE. 
And. When was my lord so mu:h tngently temper’d, 
To stop his ears against admonishment ? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 
Hect. You train me to offend you; get you in®: 
By all‘ the everlasting gods, I 7Il go. 
| And. My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to-day 
Hect. No more, I say. 
Enter CassanpRa. 
Cas. Where is my brother Hector? 
And. Here, sister; arm’d, and bloody in intent. 
Consort with me in loud and dear petition: 
Pursue we him on knees; for I have dream’d 
| Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of slaughier. 
Cas. O! ’+1is true. 
Flect. Ho! bid my trumpet sound. 
Cas. No notes of sally, for the heavens, sweet brother, 
Hect. Begone, I say: the gods have heard me swear. 
Cas. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish® vows: 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 
And. O! be persuaded: do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just: it is as lawful 
For us to give much count to violent theits,® 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 
Cas. It is the purpose that makes strong the vow; 
But vows to every purpose must not hold. 
|Unarm, sweet Hector. 
Hect. Hold you still, I say; 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: 
Life every man holds dear; but the dear man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life.— 
Enter Troiuuvs. 
How now, young man! mean’st thou to fight to-day ? 
And, Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 
[Exit CASSANDRA. 
Hect. No, ’faith, young Troilus; doff thy harness, 
| youth ; 
I am to-day i’ the vein of chivalry. 
Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong, 
| And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 
iI ll stand to-day for thee, and me, and Troy. 
| Tro. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion than a man. 
Hect. What vice is that, good Troilus? chide me for it. 
| Tro. When many times the captive Grecians fall, 
' Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 


| 
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You bid them rise, and live. 
Hect. O! ‘tis fair play. 


Tro: Fool’s play, by heaven, Hector. 
Hect. How now! how now! 
Tro. For the love of ail the gods, 


Let ’s leave the hermit pity with our mothers, 
And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom’d vengeance ride upon our swords ; 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth. 

Hect, Fie, savage, fie ! 

Tro. Hector, ne en ’t is wars. 

Hect. Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day. 

Tro. Who should withhold me? 

Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire ; 
Not Priamus and Heeuba on knees, 
Their eyes o’ergalled with recourse of tears ; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true sword drawn, 
Oppos’d to hinder me, should stop my w ay, 
But by my ruin. 
Re-enter Cassanpra with PRiaM. 

Cas. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him fast: 
He is thy erutch; now, if thou lose thy stay, 

Thou on him leaning and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together. 

Vie Come, Hector, come: go back. 
Thy wife hath dream’d, thy mother hath had visions, 
Cassandra doth foresee: and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 
To tell thee that this day is ominous: 
Therefore, come back. 

Hect. fEneas is a-field ; 
And I do stand engag’d to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

bag Ay, but thou shalt not go. 

Hect. I must not break my faith. 

You know me dutiful; therefore, dear sir, 
Let me not shame respect, but zive me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

Cas. O Priam! yield not to him. 

And. Do not, dear father. 

Hect. Andromache, I am offended with you: 

Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 
[Exit ANDROMACHE. 

Tro. This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodements. 

Cas. O farewell, dear Hector ! 
Look, how thou diest ! look, how thine eye turns pale ! | 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents! 

Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out ! 
How poor Andromache shrills her dolour forth ! 
Behold. distraction, frenzy, and amazement, 

Like witless antics, one another meet, 

And all ery—Hector! Hector ’s dead! O Hector ! 

Tro. Away !—Away !— 

Cas. Farewell.—Yet, soft !—Hector, I take my leave 
Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. [ Exit. 

Hect. You are amaz’d, my liege, at her exclaim. 
Go in, and cheer the town: well forth, and fight 
Do deeds worth praise, and oy yon them at night. 

Prt. Farewell : the gods with safety stand about thee ! 

| Exeunt severally Priam and Hector. 

Tro. They are at it ; hark !—Prond Diomed, believe 


=) 


1 Not in f. e. 


Alarums. | 
q [ Exit. 


2 The folio adds: Pan. Why, but hear you! 


——5, 


I come to lose mine arm, or win my sleeve. 
Enter Panpanus. 
Pan, Do you hear, my lord? do you hear ? 
Tro. What now ? 
Pan, Here ’s a letter come from yond’ poor girl. 


[ Giving it. 


[Going. 


Tro. Let me read. 

Pan. A whoreson phthisick, a whoreson raseally 
phthisick so troubles me, and the foolish fortune of this 
girl; and what one thing, what another, that I shall 
leave you one o’ these days: and I have a rheum in 
mine eyes tco; and such an ache in my bones, that, 
unless a mah were cursed, I cannot tell what to think 
on ’t.—What says she there 

Tro. Words, words, mere eal no matter from the 

heart; ° [Tearing the letter. 
Th’ effect doth operate another way.— 
Go, wind to wind, there turn and change together.— 
My love with words and air still she feeds, 
But edifies another with her deeds’. [Exeunt severally. 


SCENE IV.—Between Troy and the Grecian Camp. 
Alarums: Excursions. Enter THERSITES. 

Ther. Now they are clapper-clawing one another: 
I’ll go look on. That dtssembling abominable varlet, 
Diomed, has got that same scurvy doting foclish young 
knave’s sleeve, of Troy there, in his helm: I would 
fain see them ae t: that same young Trojan ass, that 
loves the whore there, might send that Greekish 
whoremasterly villain, with the sleeve, back to the dis- 
sembling luxurious drab of a sleeveless errand. O’ the 
other side, the policy of those crafty swearing rascals, 
—that stale old mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor, and 
that same dog-fox, Ulysses,—is not proved worth a 
blackberry :—they set me up in policy that mongrel 
cur, Ajax, against that dog of as bad a kind, Achilles ; 
and now is the cur Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, 
and will not arm-to-day: whereupon the Grecians 
begin to proclaim barbarism, and policy grows into an 
ill opinion. Soft! here come sleeve, and sleeveless’. 

. [Stands back.* 
Enter Diomepes, Troitus following. 

Tro. Fly not; for shouldst thou take the river Styx, 
I would swim after. 

Dio. Thou dost miseall retire : 
|I do not fly, but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude. 

Have at thee ! 
Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian !—now for thy 
_ whore, Trojan !—new the sleeve! now the sleeveless !§ 
[Exeunt Tro.us and Diomeprs, fighting. 
Enter Hector, 
Hect. What art thou, Greek ? art thou for Hector’s 
match ? < 
Art thou of blood, and honour ? 
[| Dragging TuEr. forward. 
Ther. No, no;—I am a rascal; a scurvy railing 


:| knave, a very filthy rogue. 


Hect. 1 do believe thee :—live. [ Exit. 
Ther. God-a-merey, that thou wilt believe me; but 
}a plague break thy neck, for frighting me! What’s 
become of the wenching Trosues ? I think, they have 
'swallowed.one another: I would laugh at that miracle ; 
iyet, in a sort, lechery eats itself. 1711 seek them. 


Tro. Hence, brother lackey! ignomy and shame, 
Pursue'thy life, and live aye with thy name. 
As they occur again near the close of the play, they are omitted in this place, by most mod. eds. 2th’ other. *Notinf.e. 5 sleeve: in 


f. e, 6 Not in Le 


‘yaeee a 


seed 
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SCENE V.—The Same. 


Enter Diomepes and a Servant. 
Dio. Go, go, my servant, take thou Troilus’ horse ; 
Present the fair steed to my lady Cressid. 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty: 
Tell her, I have chastis’d the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. 
Serv. I go, my lord. 
Enter AGAMEMNON. 

Agam. Renew, renew! ‘The fieree Polydamus 
Hath beat down Menon: bastard Margarelon 
Hath Doreus prisoner, 

And stands colossus-wise, waving his beam, 
Upon the pashed corses of the kings 
Epistrophus and Cedius: Polixenes is slain ; 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt ; 
Patroclus ta’en, or slain; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis’d: the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers. Haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish all. 

Enter Nestor. 

Nest. Go, bear Patroclus’ body to Achilles, 

And bid the snail-pac’d Ajax arm for shame.— 
There is a thousand Hectors m the field: 
Now, here he fights on Galathe his horse, 
And there lacks work; anon, he’s there afoot, 
And there they fly, or die, like scaled sculls* 
Before the belching whale: then, is he yonder, 
And there the strawy? Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower’s swath. 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes ; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite, 
That what he will, he does; and does so much, 
That proof is call’d impossibility. 

Enter Utysses. 

Ulyss. O, courage, courage, princes! great Achilles 
Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance. 
Patrocius’ wounds have rous’d his drowsy bleed, 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 

That noseless, handless, hack’d and chipp’d, come to 
him, 

Crying on Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend, 

And foams at mouth, and he is arm’d, and at it, 

Roaring for Troilus: who hath done to-day 

Mad and fantastic execution, 

Engaging and redeeming of himself, 

With such a careless force, and forceless care, 

As if that luck, in very spite of cunning, 

Bade him win all. 


[Exit Servant. 


Enter Asax. 
Ajax. Troilus ! thou coward Troilus ! [ Exit. 
Dio. Ay, there, there. 
Nest. So, so, we draw together. 
Enter ACHILLES. 
Achil. Where is this Hector ? 
Come, come, thou boy-queller, show thy face ; 
Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 
Hector ! where’s Hector? I will none but Hector. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—Another Part of the Field. 
Enter. Asax. 
Ajaz. Troilus! thou coward Troilus, show thy head ! 
Enter DIOMEDES. 
Dio. Troilus, I say! where’s Troilus ? 
Ajax. What wouldst thou? 
Dio. 1 would correct him. 
Ajax. Were I the general, thou shouldst have my 
office, 


1 Shoal of fish straying: in folio. * Bea looker on. 


« Cheating. 


Ere that correction —Troilus, I say! what, Troilus! 
Enter TRoiuvs. 
Tro. O, traitor Diomed !—turn thy false faee, thou 
traitor, 
And pay the life thou ow’st me for my horse. 

Dio. Ha! art thou there ? 

Ajax. 1°) fight with him alone: stand, Diomed. 

Dio. He is my prize; I will not look upon’. 

Tro, Come both, you cogging* Greeks ; have at yor 

both. [Exeunt fighting. 
inter Hector. 
| Hect. Yea, Troilus. O! well fought, my youngest 
brother. . | 
Enter ACHILLES. 
Achil. Now do I see thee. Ha!—Have at thee, 
Hector. 
Hect. Pause, if thou wilt. 
Achil. { do disdain thy courtesy, proud Trojan. 
Be happy that my arms are out of use: 
My rest and negligence befriend thee now, 
. But thou anon shalt hear of me again ; 
Till when, go seek thy fortune. 

Flect. Fare thee well. 
I would have been much more a fresher man, 
Had I expected thee -—How now, my brother ! 

Re-enter TRot.vs. 

Tro. Ajax hath ta’en Afneas: shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 
He shall not carry him: ]’ll be taken too, 

Or bring him off—Fate, hear me what I say! 

I reck not though [° end my life to-day. 

Enter one in goodly Armour. 
Hect. Stand, stand, thou Greek: thou art a goodly 
mark.— 

No! wilt thou not ?—1 like thy armour well ; 

I7ll frush$ it, and unlock the rivets all, 

But Ill be master of it—Wilt thou not, beast, abide ? 

Why- then, fly on, [711 hunt thee for thy hide. [#zeunt. 


SCENE VII.—The Same. 
Enter Acuitirs, with Myrmidons. 

Achil. Come here about me, you my Myrmidons ; 
Mark what I say.—Attend me where I wheel: 
Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in breath ; 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about ; 
In fellest manner execute your aims’. 
Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye. — 
It is decreed—Heector the great must die. 


SCENE VIII. —The Same. 
Enter Menexaus and Paris, fighting : then, THERSITEs. 

Ther. The cuckold and the euckold-maker are at it. 
Now, bull! now, dog! ‘Loo, Paris, ‘loo! now, my 
double-hentied sparrow ! ’loo, Paris, ’loo! The bull 
has the game :—’ware horns, ho ! 

[Exeunt Paris and Mene.avs. 
Enter MarGaRELon. 

Mar. Turn, slave, and fight. 

Ther. What art thou? 

Mar. A bastard son of Priam’s. 

Ther. 1 am a bastard too. I love bastards; 1 ama 
bastard begot, bastard instructed, bastard in mind, bas- | 
tard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One bear 
will not bite another, and wherefore should one bas- 
tard? Take heed, the quarrel’s most ominous to us: 
if the son of a whore fight for a whore, he tempts 
judgment. Farewell, bastard. 

Mar. The devil take thee, coward ! 


5 thou: in folio, 


[ Exit. { 


| Eat. } 


[ Exeunt. 


[ Exeunt. 


6 Break to pieces. arm: in folio. 
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| 
; Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with speed! 
SCENE [X.—Another Part of the Field. Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy ! 
ii Enter Hector. I say, at onee let your brief plagues be mercy, 
| Hect. Most putrified core, so fair without, And linger not our sure destruetions on ! 
Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy life. Ene. My lord, you do discomfort all the host. 
Now is my day’s work done ; I’Jl take good breath : Tro. You understand me not, that tell me so. 
Rest, sword ; thou hast thy fill of blood and death ! I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death ; 
[Puts off his Helmet, and lays down his Sword. | But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Enter Acuttixs and Myrmidons. Address their dangers in. Heetor is gone I 
Achil. Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set ; Who shall tell Priam so, or Heewba ? 
How ugly night comes breathing at his héels : Let him, that will a screech-owl aye be eall’d, 
Even with the vail’ and darking of the sun, Go in to Troy, and say there—Heetor ’s dead : 
To close the day up, Hector’s life is done. | There is a word will Priam turn to stone, _ 
|  Hect. 1am unarm’d: forego this vantage, Greek. Make wells and Niches of the maids and wives, 


Achil. Strike, fellows, strike ! this is the man I seek. | Cold® statues of the youth ; and, in a word, 
[Heeror is slain. | Seare Troy out of itself. But, mareh, away: 


een a-e rmends: 


So, Ilion, fall thou next !? now, Troy, sink down ; | Hector is dead; there is no more to say. 
Here lies thy heart, thy sinews, and thy bone-— | Stay yet.—You vile abominable tents, 
oe On, Myrmidons ; and ery you all amain, | Thus proudly pight’ upon our Phrygian plains, 
é Achilles hath the mighty Hector slaim. Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 
[A Retreat sounded. I7ll through and through you !—And, thou great-siz’d 
Hark ! a retire? upon our Grecian part. ' _ eoward, . 


Myr. The Trojan trumpets. sound the like, my lord. | No space of earth shall sunder our two hates: 
Achil. The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth, | 1! haunt thee like a wieked eonseience still, 


And, stickler* like, the armies separates. | That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy’s thoughts.— 
My half-supp’d sword, that frankly would have fed, Strike a free march to Troy !—with eomfort go: 
Pleas’d with this dainty bit,® thus goes to bed.— | Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe. 
| Sheathes his Sword. [| Exeunt Enwas and Trojan forces, 
Come, tie his body to my horse’s tail ; | As Trorivs is going out, enter, from the other side, 
Along the field I will the Troja’t trail. [ Exeunt. PaNDARUS. 
Pan. But hear you, hear you ! 
SCENE X.—The Same. Tro. Hence, brothel-lackey® ! ignomy and shame 
| Enter AGAMeMNon, AJax, Menetavus, Nestor, Dro- Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name ! 
MEDES, and others, marching. Shouts within. | [Exit Trois. 


hese : te a oi 4 ‘ou 
Agam. Hark! hark! what shout is that ? Pan. A goodly medicine for mine aching bones! 


Nosh Coie cerns [Left alone, let him say this by way of Epilogue.*| O 
[Voices Within. Achilles || World! world! world! thus is the poor agent despised. 


vane (abide en salad aknnibice! O, traitors and bawds, oe earnestly are you set ’a 
Dio. The bruit+is, Hector ’s slain, and by Achilles. wor k, and nee ill requited ! why should our oe 
Ajax. If it be 80, yet bragless let it be : be so loved?®, and the performance so loathed ? what 

Great Heetor.svas M hie eatin pafie 4 verse for it? what instance for it ?>—Let me see.— 


Agam. March patiently along—Let one be sent ‘¢ Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing, 
| To pray Achilles see us at our tent.— Till he hath lost his honey, and his sting ; 
If in his death the gods have us befriended, And being once subdued in armed tail, 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are ended. Swect honey ar-1 sweet notes together fail.””— 


7 4 - . . . 
[Exeunt, marching. | Good traders in the flesh, set this in your painted cloths." 


; Ey : As many as be here of Pander’s Hall, 
SCENE XI.—Another Part of the Field. Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandav’s fall ; 


Enter Hinuas and Trojan Forces. Or, if you cannot weep, yet give some groans, 
Aine. Stand, ho! yet are we masters of the field. Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Never go home : here starve we out the night. Brethren, and sisters, of the thold-door trade, 
Enter Troitvs. Some two months hence my will shall here be made: 
Tro. Heetor is slain. It should be now, but that my. fear is this, — 
All, Hector ?—The gods forbid !. |Some galled goose of Winchester’? would hiss. 
Tro. He’s dead; and at the murderer’s horse’s tail, | Till then I’1l sweat, and seek about for eases ; 
In beastly sort dragg’d through the shameful field—— | And at that time bequeath you my diseases. [ Exit. 


1 Lowering. ?Notin folio. ‘retreat: in folio. *One who stands by in a contest, to part the combatants when victory could be 
determined without bloodshed. He carried a stick for this purpose. 5 bed: in folio. Cool: in folio. 7 Pitch’d. & broker, lackey: in 
f.e. 9 This direction is notin f.e. 10 desired: in folio. 11 Used like tapestry, to cover the walls of rooms. They often had ‘‘ wise saws” 
inscribed upon them. 12 The neighborhood of the Bishop of Winchester’s palace was in bad repute. 
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Act J. 


Coriolanus, 


CORIOLANUS. 


DRAMATIS 


Carus Marcius Corrotanus, a noble Roman. 
Tirus Lartius, 
Comintvs, 
Mrnenivs Aerippa, Friend to Coriolanus. 
iboats) | Tribus of the People. 
Junius Brutus, 

Youne Mancrvs, Son to Coriolanus. 

A Roman Herald. 


Generals against the Volscians. 


Tuixivus Avripius, General of the Volscians. 
Lieutenant to Aufidius. 


SCENE, partly in Rome ; 


PERSON 4. 


Conspirators with Aufidius. 
A. Citizen of Antium. i 
Two Volscian Guards. 


Votumnta, -Mother to Coriolanus. 

Vireitia, Wife to Coriolanus. 
. Vater, Friend to Virgilia. 

Gentlewoman, attending on Virgilia. 

Roman and Volscian Senators, Patricians, Avdiles, 


Lictors, Soldiers, Citizens, Messengers, Ser- 
vants to Aufidius, and other Aitendants. 


and partly in the Territories of the Volscians and Antiates. 


as 


eel) 1. 


SCENE I.—Rome. A Street. 
Enter a Company of mutinous Citizens, with Staves, 
Clubs, and other Weapons. 
1 Cit. Before we proceed any farther, hear me speak. 
All, Speak, speak. 
1 Cit. Youare all resolved rather to die, than to famish? 
All. Resolved, resolved. 


1 Cit. First you know, Caius Marcius is chief enemy 


to the people. 

All. We know’t, we know ’t. 

1 Cit. Let us kill him, and we 
own price. Is’t a verdict? 

All. No more talking on’t; letit be done. Away, away! 

2 Cit. One word, good citizens. — 

1 Cit. We are accounted poor citizens; the patri- 
cians good. What authority surfeits on, would relieve 
us: if they would yield us but the superfluity, while it 
were wholesome, we might guess they relieved us 
humanely ; but they think, we are too dear: the lean- 
ness that afllicts us, the abjectness' of our misery, Is as an 
inventory to particularize their abundanee ; our suffer- 

ance is a gain to them.—Let us revenge this with our 
pikes, ere we become rakes: for the gods know, | 
speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge. 

2 Cit. Would you proceed especially against Caius 
Marcius ? 

All. Against him first : 
monalty. 

2 Cit. Consider you what services he has done for 
his country ? 

1 Cit.2 Very well; and could be content to give him 
good report for’t, but that he pays himself with being 
proud. 

2 Cit. Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

1 Cit. I say unto you, what he hath done famously, 
he did it to that end: though soft-conscienced men 
can be content to say it was for his country, he did it 
to please his mother, and partly to be proud; which he 
is, even to the altitude of his virtue. 


2 All.: 


1] have eorn at our 


he’s-a very dog to the com- 


1 object: in f. ¢. in folie. 


2 Cit. What he cannot help in his nature, you account 
a vice in him. You must in no way say he is ecovetous. 

1 Cit, If f must not, I need not be barren of accusa- 
tions : he hath faults, with Begs to tire in repetition. 
[Shouts within.| W hat shouts are these? The other 
side o’ the city 1s risen: why stay we prating here? to 
the Capitol ! 

All. Come, come. 

1 Cit. Soft! who comes here? 

Enter Menenivus AGRIPPA. : 

2 Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that hath 

always loved the people. 


» 


1 Cit. He’s one honest enough: would, all the rest: 
were so ! 
Men. What work’s, my countrymen, in hand? Where 
go you 
With bats and clubs ? The matter ? Speak, I pray you. 


2 Cit. Oyr business is not unknown to the senate : 
ted have had inkling this fortnight what we intend 
to do, which now we'll show ’em “i deeds. They say, 
poor suitors have strong breaths: they shall know, we 
have strong arms too. 

Men. Why, masters, my good friends, mine honest 

neighbours, 
Will you undo yourselves ? 

2 Cit. We cannot, sir; we are undone already, 

Men. 1 tell you, friends, mosi charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 

Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves, as lift them 
Against the Roman state ; whose course will on 


|The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 


Of more strong link asunder, than can ever 
Appear in your alia St nt. For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patticians, make it; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. 
You are transported by calamity. 

hither where more attends you ; and you slander 
The helms o’ the state, who care for you like father, 


Alack ! 


| When you curse them as enemies. 


TTY here tae wernt in 


{ 


i 


| As you malign our senators, for that 
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2 Cit. Care for us ?—True, indeed !—They ne’er 
eared for us yet. Suffer us to famish, and their store- 
houses crammed with grain; make edicts for usury, to 
support usurers ; repeal daily any wholesome act esta- 
blished against the rich, and provide more piereing 
statutes daily to chain up and restrain the poor. If 
the wars cat us not up, they will; and there’s all the 
love they bear us. 

Men. Either you must 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 

Or be accus’d of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale: it may be, you have heard it; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To seale? ’t a little more. 
2 Cit. Well, 
I’ll hear it, sir: yet you must not think 
To fob off our disgraces with a tale ; 
But, an ’t please you, deliver. 

Men. There was a time, when all the body’s menibers 

Rebell’d against the belly ; thus aceus’d it :— 

That only like a gulf it did remain 

V’ the midst 0’ the body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest ; where th’ other instruments 
Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 

And, mutually participate, did minister 

Unto the appetite, and affection common 

Of the whole body. The belly answered.— 

2 Cit. Well, sir, what answer made the belly ? 

Men. Sir, I shall tell you—With a kind of smile, 
Which ne’er came from the lungs, but even thus, 

(For, look you, I may make the belly smile, 

As well as speak) 1t tauntingly replied 

To the discontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envied his receipt ; even so most fitly 


They are not such as you. 

2 Cit. Your belly’s answer ? 
The kingly crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps 
Im this our fabric, if that they— 

Men. What then ? 
’Fore me, this fellow speaks !—what then ? what then ? | 

2 Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be restrain’d, 
Who is the sink o’ the body,— 

Men. Well, what then ? 

2 Cit. The former agenis, if they did complain, 
What could the belly answer ? 

Men. I will tell you, 

If you’lt bestow a small (of what you have little) 
Patience a while, youll hear the belly’s answer. 

2 Cit. Y’ are long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend : 
Your most grave belly was deliberate, 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer’dy— 
‘True is it, my incorporate friends,” quoth he, 
“That I receive the general food at first, 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Because I am the store-house, and the shop 

Of the whole body : but if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, the senate, brain ;? 
And through the ranks* and offices of man: 
The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 
From me receive that natural competency 


What ! 


| Below their cobbled shoes. 


Whereby they live. And though that all at onee, 
You, my good friends,” this says the belly, mark me.— 


1 Theobald reads: stale. 2 to the seat o’ the brain: in f.e. 2cranks : 


2 Cit. Ay, sir; well, well. 
Men. “ Though all at once cannot | 
See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that ail 
From me do back receive the flour of all, 
And leave me but the bran.” What say you to’t? 

2 Cit. It was an answer. How apply you this? - 

Men. The senators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members: fer examine 
Their counsels, and their cares: digest things rightly, | 
Touching the weal o’ the common, you shall find, 

No public benefit which you receive, 

But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 

And no way from yourselves.—What do you think, 
You, the great toe of this assembly ?— 

2 Cit. I the great toe? Why the great toe ? 

Men. For that being one o’ the lowest, basest, poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost : 
Thou raseal, that art worst in blood to run, 

Lead’st first to win some vantage — 
But make you ready your stiff bats and elubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle ; 
The one side must have bale.*—Hail, noble Marcius ! 
Enter Caius Marcits. 
Mar. Thanks ——What’s the matter, you dissentious 
rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itech of your opinion, 
Make yourselyes scabs ? 

2 Cet. We have ever your good word. 

Mar. He that will give good words to ye, will flatter 
Beneath abhorring—What would you have, you curs, 
That like nor peace, nor war ? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ¢ 
Where foxes, geese : you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the iee, 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is 

To make him worthy, whose offence suddues him, 
And curse that justice didit. Who deserves greatness, 
Deserves your hate ; and your affections are 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most tha 

Which would inerease his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do ehange your mind, 

And eall him noble, that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland. What’s the matter, 
That in these several places of the city 

You ery against the noble senate, who, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, whieh else 

Would feed on one another ?>—What’s their seeking ? 

Men. For corn at their own rates ; whereof, they say, 
The eity is well stor’d. 

Mar. Hang’em! They say? 
They ’ll sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What ’s done ? the Capitol ; who’s like to rise, 

Who thrives, and who declines ; side factions, and give 
out 

Conjectural marriages ; making parties strong, 

And feebling such as stand not in their liking 

They say, there’s grain 


enough ? 

Would the nobility lay aside their ruth, 
And let me use my sword, 1’d make a quarry° 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick® my lanee. 

Men. Nay, these are all most? thoroughly persuaded ; 
For though abundantly they lack discretion, 
Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I beseech you, 


infe, 4 Evil, 5 Heapof dead game. 6 Throw. ‘almost: inf.e. 
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What says the other troop? 

Mar. They are dissolved. Hang ’em! 

They said, they were an-hungry; sigh’d forth pro- 
verbs,— 

That hunger broke stone walls ; that dogs must eat ; 

That meat was made for mouths ; that the gods sent not 

Corn for the rich men only —With these shreds 

They vented their complainings ; which being answer’d, 

And a petition granted them, a strange one, 

(To break the heart of generosity, 

And make bold power look pale) they threw their caps 

As they would hang them on the horns o’ the moon, 

Shouting their exultation’. 

Men. What is granted them? 

Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wisdoms, | 
Of their own choice: one’s Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not—’Sdeath ! 
The rabble should have first unroof’d the city, 
Ere so prevail’d with me: it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For insurrection’s arguing. 

Men. This is strange. 

Mar. Go; get you home, you fragments ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Where’s Caius Marcius ? 

Mar. Here. What’s the matter ? 

Mess. The news is, sir, the Volsces are in arms. 

Mar. | am glad on’t: then, we shall have means to 

vent i 

Our musty superfluity—See, our best elders. 

Enter Comintus, Titus Larrivs, and other Senators ; 
Junius Brutus, and Sicintus VeLutus. 

1 Sen. Marcius, ’t is true that you have lately told us; 
The Volsees are in arms. 

Mar. They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to’t. 

I sin in envying his nobility, 
And, were I any thing but what I am, 
Would wish me only he. 

Com. You have fought together. 

Mar. Were half to half the world by. th’ ears, and he 
Upon my party, Id revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him: he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 

1 Sen. Then, worthy Marcius, 
Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 

Com. It is your former promise. 

Mar. Sir, it is; 

And I am eonstant.—Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at Tullus’ face. 
What! art thou stiff? stand’st out? 

Tit. No, Caius Marcius ; 
I’ll lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 
Ere stay behind this business. 

Men. O. true bred! 

1 Sen. Your company to the Capitol; where, I know, 
Our greatest friends altend us. 

Tit. Lead you on: 
Follow, Cominius; we must follow you, 

Right worthy your priority. 
Com. 
1 Sen. Hence! 


Noble Marcius : 
To your homes! be gone. 
[To the Citizens. 
Mar. Nay, let them follow. 
The Volsces have much corn: take these rats thither, 
To gnaw their garners.—Worshipful mutineers, 
Your valour puts well forth: pray, follow, 


[Exeunt Senators, Com. Mar. Tir. and MENEN. 
Citizens steal away. | 


lemulation: inf.e. 2 Taunt. 3 Mertts. 4 Notinf e. 


Sic. Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius? 
Bru. He has no equal. 
Sic. When we were chosen tribunes for the people,— 
Bru. Mark’d you his lip, and eyes? ~ 
Sic: Nay, but his taunts 
Bru. Being mov’d, he will not spare to gird* the gods. 
Stc. Bemock the modést moon, 
Bru. The present wars devour him: he is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant. 
Sic. Such a nature, 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon. But I do wonder, 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 
Bru. Fame, at the which he aims, 
In whom already he is well grae’d, cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain’d, than by 
A place below the first; for what miscarries 
Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man; and giddy censure 
Will then ery out of Marcius, “O, if he 
Had borne the business !” 
Sic. Besides, if things go well, 
Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits? rob Cominius. 
Bru, Come: 
Half all Cominius’ honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn’d them not; and all his faulis 
To Marcius shall be honours, though, indeed, 
In aught he merit not. 
Sic. Let ’s hence, and hear 
How the despatch is made ; and in what fashion, 
More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon his present action. 


Bru. 


SCENE II.—Corioli. The Senate-House. 
Enter Tutus Avriptus, and Senators. 


4 


Let’s along. [ Exeunt. 


1 Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are enter’d in our counsels, 
And know how we proceed. 
Auf. Is it not yours? 
What ever have been thought on in this state, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention? ’T is not four days gone, 
Since I heard thence; these are the words: I think, 
I have the letter here; yes, here it is :— [ Reads 
‘“'They have press’d a power, but it is not known 
Whether for east, or west. The dearth is great; 
The people mutinous; and it is rumour’d, 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 
(Who is of Rome worse hated than of you) 
And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman, 
These three lead on this preparation 
Whither ’tis bent: most likely, ’t is for you. 
Consider of it.”’ 
1 Sen. Our army’s in the field, 
We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 
Au. Nor did you think it folly, 
To keep your great pretences veil’d, till when [ing, 
They needs must show themselves ; which in the hatch- 
It seem’d, appear’d to Rome. By the diseovery, 
We shall be shorten’d in our aim; which was, 
To take in many towns, ere, almost, Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 
2 Sen. Noble Aufidius, 
Take your commission; hie you to your bands. 
[Giving it.* 
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Let us alone to guard Corioli: 
If they set. down before ’s, for the remove 
Bring Ay your army ; but, [ think, you ’Il find 
They ’ve not prepar’d for us. 
Auf. O! doubt not that ; 
I speak from certainties. Nay, more ; 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 
If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
’T is sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more 
All, The gods assis 
Auf. And keep your honours safe! 
1 Sen. 
2 Sen. 
All. Farewell. 


SCENE IlI.—Rome. 


t you! 


Farewell. 
Farewell. 
[Exeunt. 


An Apartment.in Marctivs’ 

House. 

Enter Votumnta, and Vireir1a. They sit down on 
two low Stools, and sew. 

Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing ; or express yourself 
in a more comfortable sort. If my son were my hus- 
band, I should freelier rejoice in that absence wherein 
he won honour, than in the embracements of his bed, 
where he would show most love. When yet he was 
but tender-bodied, and the only son of my womb ; when 
youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way; when, 
for a day of King’s entreaties, a mother should not sell 


him an hour from her pehogne ; L—considering how } 


honour would become such a person; that it was no 
better than picture-lke to hang by the wall, if renown 
made it not stir,—was pleased to let him seck danger 
where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war I sent 
him; from whence he returned, his brows bound with 
oak. I tell thee, daughter, I sp rang not more in joy 
at first hearing he was a man- child, than now in first 
secing he had proved himself a man. 
But had he died in the business, madam ? how 
then ? 

Vol. Then, his good report should have been my 
son: I therein would have found.issue. Hear me pro- 
fess sincerely :—had I a dozen sons,—each in my love 
alike, and none less dear than thine and my good 
Marcius,—I had rather had eleven die nobly for their 
country, than one voluptuously surfett out of action. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

Gent. Madam, the lady Valeria is come to visit you. 

Vir. ’Beseech you, give me leave to retire myself. 

Vol. Indeed, you shall not. 

fethinks, I hear hither your husband’s drum, 

See him pluek Aufidius down by the hair ; 
As children from a bear the Volsces shunning him: 
Mett inks, I see him stamp thus, and call thus,— 

“ Come on, you cowards ! you were got in fear, 
Though you were born in Rome.” His bloody brow 
With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he goes, 
Like to a harvest-man, that’s task’d to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

Vir. His bloody brow? O, Jupiter! no blood. 

fol. Away. you fool! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy : the breasts of Heeuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hector’s forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords econtemning.1—Tell Valeria, 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit Gent. 

Vir. Heavens-bless my lord from fell Aufidius! 

in f.e. 


1 contending : 24 fine boy. 


ainimenat 


Vol. Hell beat Aufidius’ head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 

Re-enter Gentlewoman, with Vaterta and her Usher. 

Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 

Vol. Sweet madam. 

“Vir. Tam glad to see your ladyship. 

Val. How do you both? you are manifest house- 
keepers. What are you sewing here? A fine spot, in 
eood faith.—How does your little son ? 

Vir. I thank your ladyship; well, good madam. 

Vol. He had rather see swords, and hear a drum, 
than look upon his sehool-master. 

Val. O’ my word, the father’s son : 1’! swear, ’t is a 
very pretty boy. 0 my troth, | looked upon him o’ 
Wednesday half an hour together: he has such a eon- 
firmed countenance. J] saw him run after a gilded but- 


terfly ; and when he caught it, he let it go again; and 
after it again; and over and over he comes, and up 
again ;. catched it again: or whether his fall enraged 


him, or how ’t w as, he did so set his teeth, and tear it; 
O! IT war ‘rant, how he mammoceked it ! 

Vol. One of his father’s moods. 

Val. Indeed la, ’t is a noble child. 

Vir. A crack?, madam. 

Val. Come, lay aside your stitchery; I must have 


| you play the idle huswife with me this afternoon. 


Vir. No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

Val. Not out of doors ? 

Vol. She shall, she shall. 

Vir. Indeed, no, by your patience: I will not over 
the threshold, till my lord return from the wars. 

Vol. Fie! you confine yourself most unreasonably. 
ope you must go visit the good lady that hes in. 

. IT will wish her speedy strength, and visit her 
oe my prayers; but I cannot go thither. 
Vol. Why, I pray you? 

Vite as ‘not to save labour, nor that I want love. 

Val. You would be another Penelope ; ; yet, they say, 
all the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence did but fill 
Ithaca full of moths. Come: I would, your cambrie 
were sensible as your finger, that you might leave 
pricking it for pity. Come, you shall go with us. 

Vir. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will 
not forth. 

Val. In truth, la, go with me; 
cellent news of your husband. 

O! good madam, there can be none yet. 

Val. Verily, I do not jest. with you, there came 
news from him last night. 

Vir. Indeed, madam ? 

Val. In earnest, it’s true; [heard a senator speak it. 
Thus it is:—The Volsces have an army forth, against 
whom Cominius the general is gone, with one part of 
our Roman power: your lord, and Titus Lartius , are 
set down before their city Corioli : ; they nothing doubt 
prevailing, and to make it brief wars. This is true on 
mine honour; and so, I pray, go with us, 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam; I will obey you 
in every thing hereafter. 

Vol. Let her alone, lady: as she is now, she will 
but disease our better mirth. 

Val. In troth, I think, she would.—Fare you well 
then.— Come, good sw eet lady.—Pr’ythee, Virgilia, 
turn thy solemness out o’ door, and go ‘along with us. 

Vir. No, at a word, madam; indeed, I must not. 
I wish you much mirth. 

Val. Well then, farewell. 


and [711 tell you ex- 


[ Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV.—Before Coricli. ; ae Fool-hardiness ! not I. ieee 
Enter, with Drum and Colours, Marctus', Titus Lar-| 3 Sol. See, they have shut him in. [Alarum continues. 
Tius, Officers, and Soldiers. All. To the port? I warrant him. 
Mar. Yonder comes news :—a wager, they have met. Enter Trrvus Lartivs. 
Lart. My horse to yours, no. Lart. What is become of Marcius ? 
Mar. ’T is done. All. Slain, sir, doubtless 
Lart. Agreed. 1 Sol. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
Enter a Messenger. With them he enters ; who, upon the sudden, 
Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy ? Clapp’d-to their gates: he is himself alone, 
Mess. They lie in view, but have not spoke as yet. |To answer all the city. 
Lart. So, the good horse is mine. Lart. O noble fellow ! | 
Mar. Ill buy him of you. | Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword, 
Lart. No, Ill nor sell, nor give him: lend you him | And, when it bows, standsup. Thou art left, Marcius: 
I will, A carbunele entire, as big as thou art, : 
For half a hundred years.—Summon the town. Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Mar. How far off lie these armies ? Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Mess. Within this mile and half. | Only in strokes; but, with thy grim looks, and 
Mar. Then shall we hear their ’larum, and they ours. | The thunder-like pereussion of thy sounds, 
Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us quick in work, | Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
That we with smoking swords may march from hence, | Were feverous, and did tremble. 
To help our fielded friends !—Come, blow thy blast. | The Gates open. Re-enter Manctvs, bleeding, assaulted 
A Parley sounded. Enter, on the Walls, two Senators, by the Enemy. ae 
and others. 1 Sol. Look, sir ! 
Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls ? Lart. O, ’t is Marcius ! 
1 Sen. No, nor a man that fears you less than he, | Let’s fetch him off, or make remain alike. 
That ’s lesser than a little. Hark, our drums [They fight, and all enter the City. 
Drums afar off. : 3 ee pete inet ads 
Are bringing forth our youth: we’ll ee our sees SCENE V.—Within the Town. A Street. 
Rather than they shall pound us up. Our gates, Enter certain Romans, with Sporls. 


= 


Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn’d with rushes ; Rom. This will I carry to Rome. 
They ll open of themselves. Hark yon, far off; Rom. And I this. 
[Alarum afar off.| 3 Rom. A murrain on’t! I took this for silver, 


bo 


There is Aufidius: list, what work he makes [ Alarum continues still afar off. 
Amongst your cloven army. Enter Marcrvs, and Trrus Lartivus, with a Trumpet. 
Mar. O! they are at it. Mar. See here these movers, that do prize their hours 

Lart. Their noise be our instruction —Ladders, ho! | At a erack’d drachm ! Cushions, leaden spoons, 

The Volsces enter, and pass over the Stage. [rons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 

Mar. They fear us not, but issue forth their city. Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves, 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight Ere yet the fight be done, pack up.—Down with them !— 
With hearts more proof than shields —Advance, brave | And hark, what noise the general makes—To him ! 

Titus: There is the man of my soul’s hate, Aufidius, 
They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, Piercing-our Romans: then, valiant Titus, take 
Which makes me sweat with wrath—Come on, my | Convenient numbers to make good the city, 
He that retires, I’ll take him for a Volsce, [fellows :| Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will haste 
And he shall feel mine edge. To help Cominius. 
Alarum, and exeunt Romans and Volsces, fighting. The) Lart. Worthy sir, thou bleed’st ; 

Romans are beaten back to their Trenches. Re-enter |Thy exercise hath been too violent 

Marcivs enraged. For a second course of fight. 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light on you, | Mar. Sir, praise me not ; 
You shames of Rome! Unheard-of boils and plagues? | My work hath yet not warm’d me. Fare you well. 
Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d The blood I drop is rather physical 
Farther than seen, and one infect another Than dangerous tome. To Aufidius thus 
Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese, I will appear, and fight. 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run Lart. Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 
From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! | Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 
All hurt behind; backs red, and faces pale Misguide thy opposers’ swords! Bold gentleman, 
With flight and agued fear! Mend, and charge home, | Prosperity be thy page! 

Or, by the fires of heaven, Ill leave the foe, ; Mar. Thy friend no less 

And make my wars on you. Look to’t: come on; Than those she placeth highest. So, farewell. 

If you ‘ll stand fast, we ’ll beat them to their wives, Lart. Thou worthiest Marcius!— [Fait Marctrvs. 
As they us to our trenches follow. Go, sound thy trumpet in the market-place ; 


Another Alarum. The Volsces and Romans re-enter,| Call thither all the officers of the town, 
and the Fieht is renewed. The Volsces retire into| Where they shall know our mind. Away! [Exeunt. 


Corioli, and Marctus follows them to the Gates. : ‘ : ; 
So, now the gates are ope :—now prove good seconds. SCENE: .VI.—Near the; Camp;of Contunmws: 


’T is for the followers fortune widens them, Enter Comintus and Forces, as an retreat. 
Not for the fliers: mark me, and do the like. Com. Breathe you, my friends. Well fought: we 
[He enters the Gates, and is shut in. | are come off 
{ 1f e. add: “to them a Messenger,” and omit the stage direction below, 2 You herd of—Boils and plagues: inf.e. 3pot: inf.e, 
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Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 

Nor cowar aly in retire: believe me, sirs, 

We shall be charg’d again. Whiles we have struck, 

By interims and conveying gusts we have heard 

The charges of our friends :—ye, Roman gods, 

Lead their successes as We wish our own, 

That both our powers, with smiling fronts encountering 

May give you thankful sacrifice !— 

Enter a Messenger. 
Thy news? 
Mess. The citizens of Corioli have issued, 

And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 

I saw our party to their trenches driven, 

And then I came away. 
Com. 

Methinks, thou speak’st not well. 
Mess. Above an hour, my lord. 
Com. ’T is not a mile ; briefly we heard their drums : 

How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour, 

And bring thy news so late ? 

Mess. Spies of the Volsces 

Held me in chase, that I was fore’d to wheel 

Three or four miles about; else had J, sir, 

Half an hour since brought my report. 

Enter Marctvs. 


Though thou speak’st truth, 
How long is’t since? 


Com. Who’s yonder, 
That does appear as he were flay’d? O gods! 
He has the stamp of Marcius, and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 
Mar. 
Com. 
More than I know the sound of Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man. 
Mar. Come I too late ? 
Com. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own. 
Mar. O! let me clip you 
In arms as sound, as when I woo’d; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burn’d to bedward. 
Com. 
How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 
Mar, As with a man busied about decrees : 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile ; 
Ransoming ‘him, or pitying, "threatening the other ; 
Holding Corioli, in the name of Rome, 
Even like a faw ning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will. 
Com. Where is that slave, 
Which told me they had beat you to your trenches} ? 
Where is he !—Call him hither. 
Mar. Let him alone, 
He did inform the truth: but for our gentlemen, 
The common file, (A plague !—Tribunes for them ?) 
The mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat, as they did budge 
From raseals worse than they. 
Com. But how prevail’d you ? 
Mar. Will the time serve to tell? I do not think it. 
Where is the enemy? Are you lords o’ the field ? 
If not, why cease you till you are so? 
Com. Marcius, we have at disadvantage fought, 
And did retire to win our purposes. 
Mar. How lies their battle ? Know you on which side 
They have plac’d their men of trust ? 
Com. As I guess, Marcius, 
Those bands i’ the ines ward are the Antiates, 
Of their best trust : o’er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope. 


Mar. 


1 to march: 


Come J too late ? 


Flower of warriors, 


I do beseech you, 


inf.e. 2four: inf e. %and: inf.e, 


The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, | 


| Divide in all with us. 


| 


By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me against Aufidius, and his Antiates ; 
And that you not delay the present, but, 
Filling the air with swords advane’d and darts, 
We prove this very hour. 
Com. Though I could wish 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare ‘ never 
Deny your asking. Take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 
Mar. Those are they 
That most are willing —If any such be here, 
(As it were sin to doubt) that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report ; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country ’s dearer than himself ; 
Let him, alone, or so many so minded, 
Wave thus, to express his disposition, 
And follow Marcus. 
[They all shout, and wave their Swords ; take 
him up in their arms, and cast up their Caps. 
O me, alone! Make you a sw ‘ord of me? 
If these shows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volsces ? None of you, but is 
Able to bear against the great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his. A certainnumber, 
Though thanks to all, must I select from all: the res 
Shall bear the business in some other fight, 
As cause will be obey’d. Please you, march before’, 
And I? shall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are best inelin’d. 
Com. March on, my fellows: 
Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.—The Gates of Corioli. 


| 
Titus Lartivus, having set a Guard upon Corioli, going 


with Drum and Trumpet toward Comins and Oarus 

Marctivs, enters with a Lieutenant, a party of Soldiers, 

and a Scout. 

Lart. So ; let the ports be guarded : keep your duties, 
As I have set them down. If I do send, despatch 
Those centuries to our aid; the rest will serve 
For a short holding : if we lose the field, 

We cannot keep the town. 
Tneu. Fear not our eare, sir. 
Lart. Hence, and shut your gates upon us.— 
Our guider, come; to the Roman camp conduct us. 
[ Exeunt. 


|SCENE VIII.—A Field of Battle between the Roman 


and the Volscian Camps. 
Alarum. Enter Marcius and Avriptius. 


Mar. 1’1) fight with none but thee ; for I do hate thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 
Auf. We hate alike: 
Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor 
More than thy fame J? envy. -Fix thy foot. 
Mar. Let the first budger die the other’s slave, 
And the gods doom him after ! 


Auf. If I fly, Mareius, 


| Halloo me like a hare. 


Mar. Within these three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work I pleas’d. ’T is not my blood, 
Wherein thou seest me mask’d: for thy revenge, 


L 
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Wrench up thy power to the highest. 
Auf. Were thou the Hector, 
That was the whip of your bragg’d progeny, 
Thou shouldst not seape me here.— 
[They fight, and certain Volsces come to the aid of 
AUFIDIUS. 
Officious, and not valiant—you have sham’d me 
In your condemned seconds. 
[Exeunt fighting, all 


5) 


SCENE IX.—The Roman Camp. 


Alarum. A Retreat sounded. Flourish. Enter at 
one side, Comintus, and Romans ; at the other side, 
Marcus, with his Armin a Scarf, and other Romans. 
Com. If I should tell thee o’er this thy day’s work, 

Thou ‘It not believe thy deeds; but I’ll report it, 

Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles, 

Where great patricians shall attend, and shrug, 

TY the end, admire; where ladies shall be frighted, 

And, gladly quak’d, hear more ; where the dull Tribunes, 

That with the fusty plebeians hate thine honours, 

Shall say, against their hearts,— 

“ We thank the gods our Rome hath such a soldier !’?— 

Yet cam’st thou to a morsel of this feast, 

Having fully dined before. 

Enter Trrus Lartius with his Power, from the pursuit. 
Lart. O general, 

Here is the steed, we the caparison : 

Hadst thou beheld— 

Mar + Pray now, no more: my mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood. 

When she does praise me, grieves me. I have done, 

As you have done; that’s what I can; induc’d 

As you have been; that’s for my country: 

He that has but effected his good will 

Hath overta’en mine act. : 

Com. You shall not be 

The grave of your deserving: Rome must know 

The value of her own: ’t were a concealment 

Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement, 

To hide your doings; and to silence that, 

Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch’d, 

Would seem but modest. Therefore, I beseech you, 

In sign of what you are, not to reward 

What you have done, before our army hear me. 

Mar. 1 have some wounds upon me, and they smart 

To hear themselves remember’d. 

Com. Should they not, 

Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitude, 

And tent themselves with death. Of all the horses, 

(Whercof we have ta’en good, and good store) of all 

The treasure, in this field achiev’d and city, 

We render you the tenth: to be ta’en forth, 

Before the common distribution, 

At your only choice. 

Mar. I thank you, general ; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 

A bribe to pay my sword: J do refuse it ; 

And stand upon my common part with those 

That have beheld the doing. 

[A long flourish. They all cry, Marcus! Marcius! 
cast up their Caps and Lances : Comintus and Lar- 
tius stand bare. 

Mar. May these same instruments, which you profane, 

Never sound more: when drums and trumpets shall 

’ the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 

Made all of false-fae’d soothing ; 

When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk, 

Let it? be made a coverture® for the wars. 


driven in by Marcivs. 


lthem: inf.e. 2? overture: in f. e. 


| 


No more, I say. For that I have not wash’d 
My nose that bled, or foil’d some debile wretch, 
Which without note here ’s many else have done, 
You shout me forth 
In aeclamations hyperbolical ; 
As if I loved my little should be dieted 
In praises saue’d with lies. 

Com. Too modest are you: 
More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly. By your patience, 
If ’gainst yourself you be incens’d, well put you 
(Like one that means his proper harm) in manacles, 
Then reason safely with you—Therefore, be it known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war’s garland: in token of the which 
My noble steed, known to the camp, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th’ applause and clamour of the host, 
Carus Marcius CorioLanus — 
Bear the addition nobly ever ! 

[Flourtsh. Trumpets sound, and Drums. 

All. Caius Marcius Coriolanus ! 

Cor. I will go wash; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no: howbeit, I thank you.— 
I mean to stride your steed ; and, at all times, 
To undercrest your good addition 

To the fairness of my power. 

Com. So, to our tent ; 
Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our suecess.—You, Titus Lartius, 

Must to Coriol back: send us to Rome 
The best, with whom we may articulate, 
For their own good, and ours. 

Lart. J shall, my lord. 

Cor. The gods begin to mock me. _ I, that now 
Refus’d most princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general. 

Com. Take it: ’t is yours—What is’t ? 

Cor. I sometime lay, here in Corioli, 

At a poor man’s house; he us’d me kindly: 

He cried to me; [ saw him prisoner ; 

But then Aufidius was within my view, 

And wrath o’erwhelm’d my pity. I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. O, well-begg’d! 
Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 

Lart. Marcius, his name ? 

Cor. By Jupiter, forgot :— 
lam weary; yea, my memory is tir’d.— 
Have we no wine here? 

Com. Go we to our tent. 
The blood upon your visage dries ; ’t 1s time 
It should be look’d to. Come. 


SCENE X.—The Camp of the Volsces. 


A Flourish. Cornets. Enter Tutuus AvFIpIvs, 
bloody, with two or three Soldiers. 
Auf. The town is ta’en. 
1 Sold. ’T will be deliver’d back on good condition. 
Auf. Condition !— 
I would I were a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Volsce, be that I am.—Condition ! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I’ the part that is at mercy ?—Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee: so often hast thou beat me; 
And wouldst do so, I think, should we encounter 


| Exeunt. 
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As often as we eat.—By the elements, 

If e’er again I meet him beard to beard, 

He is mine, or I am his. Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t, it had; for where 

I thought to crush him in an equal force, 

True sword to sword, I’ll potch* at him some way, 
Or wrath, or craft, may get him. 


1 Sold. He ’s the devil. 
Auf. Bolder, though not so subtle. My valour ’s 
- poison’d, 


With only suffering stain by him: for him 

’T shall fly out of itself: nor sleep, nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick; nor fane, nor Capitol, 

The prayers of priests, ner times of sacrifice, 


Embargments? all of fury, shall lift up 

Their rotten privilege and custom ’gainst 

My hate to Marcius. Where I find him, were it 

At home, upon my brother’s guard, even there, 
Against the hospitable canon, would I 

Wash my fierce hand in’s heart—Go you to the city; 
Learn, how ’t is held; and what they are, that must 
Be hostages for Rome. 

1 Sold. Will not you go? 

Auf. Tam attended at the eypress grove: I pray you, 
(’T is south the city mills) bring me word thither 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 


1 Sold. I shall, sir. [ Exeunt. 


NO og a A 


SCENE I.—Rome. A Public Place. 
Enter Mrenentvs, Stcintvus, and Brutus. 

Men. The augurer tells me, we shall have news to- 
night. 

Bru. Good, or bad ? 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the people, for 
they love not Marcius. 

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 

Men. Pray you, whom does the wolf love ? 

Sic. The lamb. 

Men. Ay, to devour him ; 
would the noble Marcius. 

Bru. He’s a lamb, indeed, that baes like a bear. 

Men. He’s a bear, indeed, that lives like alamb. You 
two are old men: tell me one thing that I shall ask you. 

Both Trib. Well, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor in, that you 
two have not in abundance ? 

Bru. He’s poor in no one fault, but stor’d with all. 

Sic. Especially in pride. 

Bru. And topping all others in boasting. 

Men. This is strange now. Do you two know how 
you are censured here in the city, I mean of us 0’ the 
right-hand file? Do you? 

Both Trib. Why, how are we censured ? 

Men. Because you talk of pride now,—Will you not 
be angry? 

Both Trib. Well, well, sir ; well. 

Men. Why, ’t is no great matter ; for a very little thief 
of occasion will rob you of a great deal of patience: 
give your dispositions the reins, and be angry at your 
pleasures ; at the least, if you take it as a pleasure to 
you, in being so. You blame Marcius for being proud ? 

Bru. We do it not alcene, sir. 

Men. I know, you can do very little alone; for your 
helps are many, or else your actions would grow won- 
drous single: your abilities are too infant-like for doing 
much alone. You talk of pride: O! that you could 
turn your eyes toward the napes of your necks, and 
make but an interior survey of your good selves ! O, 
that you could ! 

Bru. What then, sir? 

Men. Why, then you should discover a brace of un- 
meriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, (alias, fools) 
as any in Rome. 

Stc. Menenius, you are known well enough, too. 

Men. { am known to be a humorous patrician, and 
one that loves a cup of hot wine, without a drop of 


as the hungry plebeians 


1 Thrust at with a pointed instrument. 


2 Embargoes. 
ing: in f.e. 


3 with not: in f. e. 


|allaying Tiber in’t: said to be something imperfect in 
favouring the thirst* complaint ; hasty, and tinder-like, 
upon too trivial motion: one that converses more with 
the buttock of the night, than with the forehead of the 
morning. What I think I utter, and spend my malice 
in my breath. Meeting two such weals-men as you 
jare, (I cannot call you Lycurguses) if the drink you 
| give me touch my palate adversely, I make a crooked 
|face at it. I cannot say, your worships have delivered 
the matter well, when I find the ass in compound with 
the major part of your syllables ; and though I must be 
|content to bear with those ihat say you are reverend 
grave men, yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you have 
good faces. If you see this in the map of my micro- 
cosm, follows it, that T am known well enough, too? 
| What harm can your bisson® conspectuities glean out 
of this character, if I be known well enough, too? 

Bru. Come, sir, come; we know you well enough. 
| Men. You know neither me, yourselves, nor any 
thing. You are ambitious for poor knaves’ caps and 
|legs: you wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hear- 
ling a cause between an orange-wife and a fosset ‘seller, 
and then adjourn® the controversy of three-pence io a 
‘second day of audience——When you are hearing a 
jmatter between party and party, if you chance to be 
| pinched with the colie, you make faces like mummers, 
|set up the bloody flag against all patience, and, in roar- 
ling for a chamber-pot, dismiss the controversy plead- 
ing’, the more entangled by your hearing: all the peace 
you make in their cause is calling both “the parties 
| knaves. You are a pair of strange ones. 

Bru. Come, come, you are well understood to be a 
|perfecter giber for the table, than a necessary bencher 
jin the Capitol. 

Men. Our very priests must become mockers, if they 
shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as you are. 
When you speak best unto the purpese, it is not worth 
| the wagging of your beards; and your beards deserve 
/not so honourable a grave as to stuff a botcher’s cushion, 
|or ta be entombed in an ass’s pack-saddle. Yet you 
‘must be’ saying, Marcius is proud; who, in a cheap 
| estimation, is worth all your predecessors since Deuca- 
lion, though, peradventure, some of the best of em were 
hereditary hangmen. Good den to your worships : more 
of your conversation would infect my brain, being the 
herdsmen of the beastly plebeians, I will be bold to take 
my leave of you! [Brutus and Stcrnius stand back. 

Enter Votumnta, Vireinia, VALERIA, §c. 
How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, 


5 Blind. Thleed: 


* first: in f. e. 


6 rejourn: in f. e. 
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were she earthly, no nobler) whither do you follow| Within Corioli’s gates: where he hath won, 
your eyes so fast ? With fame. a name to Caius Marcius; these 
Vol. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap-| In honour follows, Coriolanus :— 
proaches: for the love of Juno let’s go. Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! — [Flourish. 
Men. Ha! Marcius coming home? All. Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus ! 
Vol. Ay, worthy Menenius, and with most prosper- Cor. No more of this; 1t does offend my heart : 
ous approbation. Pray now, no more. 
Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee.—Ho ! Com. Look, sir, your mother.— 
Marcius coming home ? [Throwing up his Cap.'| __ Cor. O! 
Both Ladies. Nay, ’t is true. You have, I know, petition’d all the gods 
Vol. Look, here’s a letter from him: the state hath | For my prosperity. [Kneels. ‘ 
another, his wife another; and, I think, there’s one at Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up; I 
home for you. My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
Men. I will make my very house reel to-night—A | By deed-achieving honour newly nam’d, 
letter for me ? What is it? Coriolanus, must I call thee? 
Vir. Yes, certain, there’s a letter for you; I saw it. But O! thy wife— 
Men. A letter for me? It gives me an estate of | Cor. My gracious silence, hail! [Riseng.* 


seven years’ health ; in which time [ will make a lip Wouldst thou have laugh’d, had I come eoffin’d home, 
at the physician: the most sovereign prescription in | That weep’st to see me triumph? Ah! my dear, 
Galen is but empirie physic®, and, to this preservative, | Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 

of no better report than a horse-drench. Is he not) And mothers that Jack sons. 


wounded? he was wont to come home wounded. Men. Now, the gods crown thee ! 
Vir. O! no, no, no. Cor. And live you yet?—O my sweet lady, pardon | 
Vol. O! he is wounded; I thank the gods for ’t. [To VaLERIA 
Men. So do I too, if it be not too much—Brings ’a Vol. I know not where to turn:—O! welcome home, | 
victory in his pocket, the wounds become him. And weleome, general ;—and you are welcome all. 
Vol. On’s brows: Menenius.- he comes the third| Men. A hundred thousand welcomes: I could weep, 
time home with the oaken garland. And I could laugh; I am light, and heavy. Welcome ! 
Men. Has he disciplined Aufidius soundly ? A curse begin at very root on’s heart, 
Vol. Titus Lartius writes, they fought together, but That is not glad to see thee !—You are three, 
Aufidius got off. That Rome should dote on; yet, by the faith of men, 


Men..And’t was time for him too; Ill warrant him) We have some old erab-trees here at home, that will not 
that: an he had stay’d by him, I would not have been | Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, warriors ! 
so fidiused for all the chests in Corioli, and the gold| We call a nettle, but a nettle ; and 


that’s in them. Is the senate possessed of this? -| The faults of fools, but folly. 
Vol. Good ladies, let’s go.—Yes, yes, yes: the se- Com. 4 Ever right. 

nate has letters from the general, wherein he gives my| Cor. Menentus, ever, ever. 

son the whole name of the war. He hath in this ac-| Her. Give way there, and go on! 

tion outdone his former deeds doubly. Con = Your hand,—and yours. 
Val. In troth, there ’s wondrous things spoke of him. | ‘ [To his Wife and Mother. 
Men. Wondrous: ay, 1 warrant you, and not with- Ere in our own house T do shade my head, 

out his true purchasing. The good patricians must be visited ; 
Vir. The gods grant them true! From whom I have receiv’d, not only greetings, 
Vol. True! pow, wow. But with them charge of honours. 
Men. True ! I?ll be sworn they are true —Where is Vol. I have lived 


he wounded ?—God save your good worships! [To the | To see inherited my ‘very wishes, 

Tribunes, who come forward.| Mareius is coming home: And the buildings of my fancy: 

he has more cause to be proud.— Where is he wounded ?| Only there ’s one thing wanting, which I doubt not, 
Vol. Y the shoulder, and i’ the left arm: there will} But our Rome will cast upon thee. 


be large cicatrices to show the people, when he shall} Cor. Know, good mother, | 
stand for his place. He received in the repulse of I had rather be their servant in my way, 
Tarquin seven hurts i’ the body. Than sway with them in theirs. 
Men. One i’ the neck, and two i’ the thigh,—there ’3| Com. On, to the Capitol! 
nine that I know. [Flowrish. Cornets. Exeunt im state, as before. 
Vol. He had, before this last expedition, twenty-five The Tribunes remain. 


wounds upon him. Bru. All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Men. Now it’s twenty-seven: every gash was an Are spectacled to see him: your prattling nurse 
enemy’s grave. [A Shout and Flourish.| Hark! the | Into a rapture* lets her baby ery 


trumpets. While she cheers® him: the kitchen malkin® pins 

Vol. These are the ushers of Marcius: before him | Her richest lockram® "bout her reechy® neck, 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears. Clambering the wallsto eye him: stalls, bulks, windows, 
Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie, Are smother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
Which, being advane’d, declines, and then men die. With variable complexions, all agreeing 


A Sennet. Trumpets sound. Enter Cominivus and Tirvs ‘Tn earnestness to see him: seld-shown flamens 
Lartrus: between them, Cortotanus, crowned with | Do press among the popular throngs, and puff 
an oaken Garland ; with Captains, Soldiers, and a|'To win a vulgar station: our veil’d dames 
Herald. | Commit the war of white and damask, in 


Her. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight | Their nicely-gauded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 


1 Not inf.e. 2is but empiricutic: in f.e.; emperickyzutique: in folio. 3Notinf.e. 4 Fit. Schats: in f.e. 6 The diminutive 
of Mall or Mary—used as ‘‘wench.” It also means a mop, a clout. 1A kind of cheap linen. 8 Smoky, dirty. 
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Of Phebus’ burning kisses: such a pather, 
As if that whatsoever god, who leads him, 
Were slily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful posture. 


Sic. On the sudden 
I warrant him.consul. 
Bru. Then our office may, 


During his power, go sleep. 

Sic. He cannot temperately transport his honours 
From where he should begin, and end; but will 
Lose those he hath won. 

Bru. In that there ’s comfort. 

Sic. Doubt not, the commoners, for whom we stand, 
But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the least cause, these his new honours ; 
Which that he ’ll give them, make I as little question 
As he is proud to do’t. 

Bru. I heard him swear, 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i’ the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility ; 

Nor, showing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

Sic. *T is right. 

Bru. It was his word. O! he would miss it, rather 
Than carry it but by the suit o’ the gentry to him, 
And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic. I wish no better, 
Than have him hold that purpose, and to put it 
In execution. 

Bru. *T is most like, he will. 

Sic. It shall be to him, then, at our good wills, 

A sure destruction. 

Bru. So it must fall out 

To him, or our authorities, for an end. 

We must suggest the people, in what hatred 

He still hath held them; that to his power he would 
Have made them mules, silene’d their pleaders, and 
Dispropertied their freedoms ; holding them, 

In human action and capacity, 

Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world, 

Than camels in the war; who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 

For sinking under them. 

Sic. This, as you say, suggested 
At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall touch’ the people, (which time shall not want, 
If he be put upon ’t; and that’s as easy, 

As to set dogs on sheep) will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Bru. What’s the matter ? 

Mess. You are sent for to the Capitol. ’T is thought, 
That Marcius shall be consul. I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak: matrons flung gloves, 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he pass’d ; the nobles bended, 
As to Jove’s statue, and the commons made 
A shower, and thunder, with their caps, and shouts. 
I never saw the like. 
Bru. Let’s to the Capitol ; 
And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 
But hearts for the event. 


Sic. 


Have with you. [Ezeunt. 


Mteach: inf.e. 2treaty: inf.e. 3Llest: in f.e. 
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SCENE II.—The Same. The Capitol. 
Enter two Officers, to lay Cushions. 

1 Off. Come, come; they are almost here. 
many stand for consulships ? 

2 Off. Three, they say; but ’t is thought of every one 
Coriolanus will carry it. 

1 Off. That’s a brave fellow; but he’s vengeance 
proud, and loves not the common people. 

2 Off. ’Faith, there have been many great men that 
have flattered the people, who ne’er loved them 5 and 
there be many that they have loved, they know: not 
wherefore: so that, if they love they know not why, 
they hate upon no better aground. Therefore, for Cori- 
olanus neither to care whether they love or hate him 
manifests the true knowledge he has in their disposi- 
tion; and, out of his noble carelessness, lets them 
plainly see ’t. 

1 Off. If he did not care whether he had their love 
or no, he wav’d indifferently ’twixt doing them neither 
good, nor harm; but he seeks their hate with greater 
devotion than they ean render it him, and leaves 
nothing undone that may fully discover him their oppo- 
site. Now, to seem to affect the malice and displea- 
sure of the people is as bad as that which he dislikes, 
to flatter them for their love. 

2 Off. He hath deserved worthily of his country; 
and his ascent is not by such easy degrees as those, 
who, having been supple and courteous to the people, 
bonneted, without any farther deed to have them at 
all into their estimation and report: but he hath so 
planted his honours in their eyes, and his actions in 
their hearts, that for their tongues to be silent, and 
not confess so much, were a kind of ingrateful injury ; 
to report otherwise were a malice, that, giving itself 
the lie, would pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear 
that heard it. 

1 Off. No more of hit: he is a worthy man. Make 
way, they are coming. 

A Sennet. Enter, with Lictors before them, Comintus 
the Consul, Menentvus, CortoLanus. many other Sena- 
tors, Stcrntus and Brutus. The Senators take their 
places ; the Fribunes take theirs also by themselves. 
Men. Having determin’d of the Volsces, and 

To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 

As the main point of this our after-meeting, 

To gratify his noble service that 

Hath thus stood for his country. Therefore, please you, 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 

The present consul, and last general 

In our well-found successes, to report 

A little of that worthy work perform’d 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus ; whom 

We meet here, both to thank, and to remember 

With honours like himself. 

1 Sen. Speak, good Cominius: 
Leave nothing out for length, and make us think, 
Rather our state ’s defective for requital, 

Than we to stretch it out.—Masters o’ the people, 

We do request your kindest ears; and, after, 

Your loving motion toward the common body, 

To yield what passes here. 

Stc. We are convented 
Upon a pleasing treatise? ; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honpur and advance 
The theme of our assembly. ° 

Bru. Which the rather 
We shall be prest® to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 


How 
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He hath hereto priz’d them at. 
Men. That’s off, that’s off: 
I would you rather had been silent. Please you 
To hear Cominius speak ? 
Bru. Most willingly ; 
But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 
Men. He loves your people ; 
But tie him not to be their bed-fellow.— 
Worthy Cominius, speak.—Nay, keep your place. 
[CorrtoLanus rises, and offers to go away. 
1 Sen. Sit, Coriolanus: never shame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 
Cor. Your honours’ pardon: 
I had rather have my wounds to heal again, 
Than hear say how I got them. 


Bru. Sir, [ hope, 
My words dis-bench’d you not. 
Cor. No, sir: yet oft, 


When blows have made me stay, I fled from words. 
You sooth’d not, therefore hurt not. But, your people, 
I love them as they weigh. 
Men. Pray now, sit down. 
Cor. I haérather have one scratch my head i’ the sun, 
When the alarum were struck, than idly sit 
To hear my nothings monstered. [ Exit. 
Men. Masters of the people, 
Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter, 
(That ’s thousand to one good one) when you now see, 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 
Than one on’s ears to hear it ?—Proceed, Cominius. 
Com. I shall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter’d feebly. —It is held, 
That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver: if it be, 
The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly counterpois’d. At sixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others: our then dictator, 
Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him. He bestrid 
An o’er-pressed Roman, and i’ the consul’s view 
Slew three opposers: Tarquin’s self he met, 
And struck him on his knee. In that day’s feats, 
When he might act the woman in the scene, 
He prov’d best man i’ the field ; and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter’d thus, he waxed like a sea ; 
And in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 
He lurch’d? all swords of the garland. For this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 
I canuot speak him home: he stopp’d the fliers, 
And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into sport. As weeds before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey’d, 
And fell below his stem: his sword, death’s stamp, 
Where it did mark, it took: from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was tuned? with dying cries. Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny, aidless came off, 
And with a sudden re-inforeement struck 
Corioli. like a planet. Now all’s his ; 
When by and by the din of war ’gan pierce 
His ready sense: then, straight his doubled spirit 
Re-quicken’d what in flesh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 


1 Gained by an easy victory. ?timed:inf.e. %Notin£e. 


land for the multitude to be ingrateful were to make a 


’T were a perpetual spoil ; and till we call’d 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Men. Worthy man ! 

1 Sen. He cannot but with measure fit the honours 
Which we devise him. 

Com. Our spoils he kick’d at; 
And look’d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’ the world: he covets less 
Than misery itself would give, rewards 
His deeds with doing them, and 4s content 
To spend the time to end it. 


Men. He’s right noble : 
Let him be ealled for. 
1 Sen. Call Coriolanus. 


Off. He doth appear. 
Re-enter ConioLanvs. 
Men.-The senate, Coriolanus, are well pleas’d 
To make thee consul. 


Cor. I do owe them still 
My life, and services. 
Men. It then remains, 


That you do speak to the people. 
Cor. I do beseech you, 

Let me o’erleap that custom: for I cannot 

Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 

For my wounds’ sake, to give their suffrage: please you, 
That I may pass this doing. 
Sic. Sir, the people 
Must have their voices ; neither will they bate 

One jot of ceremony. 
Men. Put them not to’t. 
Pray you, go fit you to the custom, and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, . 
Your honour with your form. 
Cor. 
That I shall blush in acting, 
Be taken from the people. 
Bru. Mark you that ? [To Sicrnzus.° 
Cor. To brag unto them,—thus I did, and thus ;— 
Show them th’ unaching sears: which I should hide, 
As if I had receiv’d them for the hire 
Of their breath only. — 
Men. Do not stand upon ’t.— 
We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpose :—to them, and to our noble consul, 
Wish we all joy and honour. 
Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour ! 
[Flourish. Exeunt Senators. 
Bru. You see how he intends to use the people. 
Sic. May they perceive’s intent ! He will require them, 
As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 
Bru. Come; we’ll inform them 
Of our proceedings here: on the market-place, 
I know they do attend us. 


SCENE III.—The Same. The Forum. 
Enter several Citizens. 

1 Cit. Once, if he do require our voices, we ought 
not to deny him. 

2 Cit. We may, sir, if we will. 

3 Cit. We have power in ourselves to do it, but it is 
a power that we have no power to do: for if he show 
us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to put our 
tongues into those wounds, and speak for them ; so, if 
he tell us his noble deeds, we must also tell him our 
noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude is monstrous, 


It is a part 
and might well 


[ Exeunt. 
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monster of the multitude ; of the which we, being mem- | 


bers, should bring ourselves to be monstrous me eRe 

1 ‘Cit. And to make us no better thought of, a little 
help will serve : for onee, when we stcod up Aieee' the 
corn, he himself stuck not to call us the many-headed | 
multitude 

3 Cit. We have been called so of many; not that 
our heads are some brown, some black, some auburn, 
some bald, but that our wits are so diversely coloured: 
and truly, I think, if all our wits were to issue out of 
one skull, they would fly east, west, north, south; and 
their consent of one direct way should be at once to all 
the points o’ the compass 

2 Cit. Think you so? 
my wit would fly ? 

8 Cit.. Nay, your wit will not so soon out as another 
man’s will: ’tis strongly wedged up in a block-head ; 
but if it were at liberty, ’t would, sure 

2 Cit. Why that way ? 

3 Cit. To iose itself in a fog; where, being three 
parts melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would | 
return, for conscience sake, to help to get thee a wife. 


Which way, do you judge, 


, southward. | 


2 Cit. You are never without your tricks :—you 
may, you may. 
3 Cit. Are you all resolved to give your voices ?| 


But that’s no matter ;. the greater part carries it. I) 
say, if he would incline to the people, there was never 
a worthier man. 
Enter Cortotanus and MENENtIUvs. 

Here he comes, and in the gown of humility: 
his behaviour. We are not to stay altogether, 
come by him, where he stands, by ones, by twos, and 
by threes. He? s to make his reques sts by par ticulars ; 
wherein every one of us has a single honour, in giving 
him our own voices with our own tongues : "therefore e 
follow me, and I ll direct you how you shall go by him. 

All. Content, content. [ Exeunt. 

Men. O sir! you are not right : have you not known 
The worthiest men have done ’t? 

Cor. What must I say ?— 
I pray, sir,—Plague upon’t! I cannot bring 
My tongue to such a pace.—Look, sir ;—my wounds ;— 
I got them in my country’s service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar d, and ran 
From the noise of our own drums. 

Men. 

You must not speak of that: 
To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me? Hang ’em! 
I would they would forget me, like the virtues 
Which our divines lose by ’em. 

Men. 

I’ll leave you. 
In wholesome manner. 
Enter two Citizens. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces, 
And keep their teeth clean.—So, here comes a brace.— 
You know the cause, sir, of my standing here. 

1 Cit. We do, sir : tell us what-hath brought you to ’t. 


mark 
but to 


O me, the gods ! 
you must desire them 


You ’ll mar all: 
Pray you, speak to them, I pray you, 
[ Exit. 


Cor. Mine own desert. 

2 Cit. Your own desert? 

Cor. Ay, not 
Mine own desire. 

1 Cit. How ! not your own desire? 

Cor. No, sir: ’t was never my desire yet, 


To trouble the poor with begging. 
1 Cit. You must think, if we give you any thing, 
we hope to gain by you. 
Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o’ the consulship ? 


> woolvish : in f, e. 


CORIOLANUS, 


iI have your alms: 


ACT IL 


Cit: 

C or. Kindly ? 

Sir, I pray, let me ha’t: I have wounds to show you, 
Which shall be yours in private. — Your good voice, sir ; 
What say you? 

2 Cat. You shall ha ’t, worthy sir. 

Cor. A match, sir.— 

There is in all two worthy voices bege’d.— 
adieu. 
But this is something odd. 
An ’t were to give again,—but ’t is no matter, 
[Exeunt the two Citizens. 
Enter two other Citizens. 

Cor. Pray you now, if it may stand with the tune 
of your voices that I may be consul, I have here the 
customary gown. 

3 Cit. You have deserved nobly of your country, 
and you have not deserved nobly. 

Cor. Your enigma ? 

3 Cit. You have been a scourge to her enemies, you 
have been a rod to her friends: you have not, indeed, 
loved the common people. 

Cor. You should account me the more virtuous, that 
I have not been common in niy love. Lawvill not, sir, 
flatter my sworn brothers, the people, to earn a dearer 
estimation of them: ‘tis a condition they account 
gentle ; and since the wisdom of their choice is rather 


The price is, to ask it kindly. 


1 Cit. 
2 Cit. 


4 


|to have my hat than my heart, I will practise the in- 


sinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfeitly : 
that is, sir, I will counterfeit the bewitchment of«some 
popular man, and give it bountifully to the desirers. 
Therefore, beseech you, I may be consul. 

4 Cit. We hope to find you our friend, and there- 
fore give you our voices heartily. 

3 Cit. You have received many wounds for your 
country. 

Cor. I will not stale your knowledge with showing 
them. I will make much of your voices, and so 
trouble you no farther. 

Both Cit. The gods give you joy, sir, heartily. 

[ Exeunt. 

Cor. Most sweet voices !— 

Better it is to die, better to starve, 
Than crave the hire which fir st we do deserve. 
Why in this woolless* toge should I stand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needless vonches ? Custom calls me to’t :— 
What custom wills, in all things should we do ’t, 
The dust on antique time would le unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap’d 
For truth to o’er-peer—Rather than fool it so, 
Let the high office and the honour go 
To one that would do thus.—I am half through : 
The one part suffer’d. the other will I do. 

Enter three other Citizens. 
Here come more voices.— 
Your voices: for your voices [ have fought ; 
Watch’d for your voices ; for your voices bear 
Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six 
I have seen, and heard of: for your voices, 
Have done many things, some less, some more. 
Your voices ; for indeed, | would be consul. 

5 Cit. He has done nobly, and cannot go without 
any honest man’s voice. 

& Cit. 'Pherefore, let him be consul. The gods give 
him joy, and make him good friend to the people. 

All. Amen, amen.— 


’| God save thee, noble consul ! 
Cor. 


[ Exeunt Citizens. 
Worthy voices ! 


Se ee ee 


SCENE III. 


Re-enter Mrnentus, with Brutus, and Srcrntvs. 
Men. You have stood your limitation ; and the tribunes | 
Endue you with the people’s voice : remains 
That, in th’ official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 
Cor. Is this done ? 
Sic. The custom of request you have discharg’d : 
The people to admit you ; and are summon’d 
To meet anon upon your approbation. 
Cor. Where? at the senate-house ? 
Sic. There, Coriolanus. 
Cor. May I change these garments ? 
Sic. You may, sir: 


Repair to the senate- house. 
Men. 1’ll keep you company.—Will you along? 
Bru. We stay here for the people. 
Sic. Fare you well.—[Ezeunt Cortou. and MENEN. 
He has it now ; and by his looks, methinks, 
*T is warm at’s heart. 
Bru. With a proud heart he wore 
His humble, weeds. Will you dismiss the people ? 
Re-enter Citizens. 


1 Cit. He has our voices, sir. 
Bru. We pray the gods he may deserve your loves. 
2 Cit. Amen, sir. To my poor unworthy notice, 
He mock’d us when he bege’d our voices. 
3 Cit. 
He flouted us down-right. 
1 Crt. No, ’t is his kind of speech: he did not mock us 
2 Cit. Not one amongst us, save yourself, but says, 
He us’d us scornfully : he should have show’d us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for ’s country. 
Sic. Why, so he did, I am sure. 
All. No, no; no man saw ’em. 
3 Cit. He said, he had wounds, which he could show 
in private ; 
And with his hat ‘thus waving it in scorn, 
“T would be consul,” says he: “ aged custom, 
But by your voices, ‘will not so permit me ; 
Your voices therefore.” When we stanted that, 
Here was,—“‘ I thank you for your voicés,—thank you,— 
Your most sweet voices :—now you have left your voices, 
I have no farther with you.”—Was not this mockery ? 
Sic. Why, either, were you ignorant to see’t, 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices ? 
Bru: Could you not have told him, 
As you were lesson’d, when he had no power, 
But was a petty servant to the state, 
He was your enemy; ever spake against 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
TP the body of the weal: and now, arriving 
A place of potency, and sway i’ the state, 
If he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves. You should have said, | 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for, so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love, 
Standing your friendly lord. 
Stic. 
As you were fore-advis’d, had touch’d his spirit, 
And tried his inclination ; from him pluck’d 
Either his gracious promise, which you might, 


Certainly, 


Thus to have said, | 


CORIOLAN US. 


i Ere 


Cor. That 1/11 straight do ; and, knowing myself again, | Of him, ‘that did not ask, but mock, bestow | 


Stc. How now, my masters ! have you chose.this man ? | 
| As therefore kept to do so. 


| After the inveterate hate he bears you. 


| Which easily endures not article 


| Tying him to aught; so, putting him to rage, 
You should have ta’en th’ advantage of his choler, 
And pass’d him unelected. 
Bru. Did you perceive, 

He did solicit you in free contempt, 
When he did need your lov es, and do you think, 
That his contempt shall not be bruising to you, 
When he hath power to crush? Why, had your bodies 
No heart among you? or had you tongues to ery 
Against the rectorship of judgment ? 
Sic. 

; now, 


Have 


and, now again, 


you 
denied the asker; 


Your sued-for tongues ? 

3 Cit. He’s not confirmed : 

2 Cit. And will deny him: 
I'll have five hundred voices of that sound. 

1 Cit. Ay, twice five hundred, and their friends to 

piece ’em. 

Bru. Get you hence instantly, and tell those friends, 
They have chose a consul that will from them take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 


we may deny him yet. 


Ste. Let them assemble ; 
And, on a safer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election. Enforce his pride, 
And his old hate unto you: besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed ; 
How in his suit he scorn’d you ; but your loves, 
Thinking upon his services, took from you 
The apprehension of his present portance, 
Which most gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion 


i iene ee eet at a i a a me a 


Bru. Lay 
A fault on us, your tribunes; that we labour’d 
(No impediment between) but that you must 
Cast your election on him. 
Sic. Say, you chose him 
More after our commandment, than as guided 
By your own true affections ; - ‘and that, your minds, 
| Pre-occupy’d with what you rather must do, 
| Than what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him consul. ‘Lay the fault on us. 
Bru. Ay, spare us not. Say, we read lectures to you, 
How youngly he began to serve his country. 
How long cont tinued, and what stock he springs of, 
| The noble house o’ the Marcians; from whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa’s daughter’s son, 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was king. 
Of the same house Publius and Quintus were, 
That our best water brought by conduits hither i 
And Censorinus, darling of the people,? 
And nobly nam’d so, twice being censor, 
Was his great ancestor. 
Sic. One thus descended, 
That hath beside well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances ; but you have found, 
Sealing his present bearing with his past, 
That he’s your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 


Bru. 


Say, you ne’er had done ’t, 


| (Harp on that still) but by our putting on; 


And presently, when you have drawn your number, 
Repair to the Capitol. 


All. We will so: almost all 


As cause had called you up, have held him to, | 
Or else it would have gall’d his surly nature, | 


L 10On. 2 This line was added by Pope 


Repent in their election. [Exeunt Citizens, 
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CORIOLANUS. 


Bru. Let them go on: 
This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than stay, past doubt, for greater. 

If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 

With their refusal, both observe ‘and answer 


ACT Tit. 


The vantage of his anger. 

Sic. To the Capitol : 
Come, we ’ll be there before the stream o’ the people, 
And this shall seem, as partly. ’tis, their own, 


Which we have goaded onward. ’[ Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I,—The Same. A Street. 


Cornets. Enter Cortovanus, Menentus, ComInIvs, 
Trrus Lartivs, Senators, and .Patricians. 


Cor. Tullus Aufidius, then, had made new head ? 
Lart. He had, my lord ; and that it was, which caus’d 
Our swifter composition. 

Cor. So then, the Volsces stand but as at first ; 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road 
Upon us again. 

Com. They are worn, lord consul, so, 

That we shall hardly 1 in our ages see 

Their banners wave again. 

Cor. Saw you Aufidius ? 

Lart. On safe-guard he came to me; and did curse 
Against the Volsces, for they had so vilely 

Yielded the town: he is retir’d to Antium. 


Cor. Spoke he of me ? 
Lart. He did, my lord. 
Cor. How ? what ? 


Lart. How often he had met you, sword to sword ; 
That of all things upon the earth he hated 
Your person most; that he would pawn his fortunes 
To 2 e restitution, so he might 
Be eall’a your vanquisher. 
Cor. 
Lart. At Antium. 
Cor. I wish, I had a cause to seek him there, 
To oppose his hatred full y—Welcome home. 

[To Larrius. 
Enter Sicixtus and Brutvs. 
Behold! these are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o’ the common mouth. 1 do despise them, 
For they do prank them in authority, 
Against all noble sufferance. 


At Antium lives he ? 


Ste. Pass no farther. 
Cor Ha! what is that ? 
Bru. Tt will be dangerous to go on: no farther. 


Cor. What makes this change ? 

Men. The matter? 

Com. Hathhe not pass’d the nobles, and the commons ? 
Bru. Cominius, no. 

Cor. Have I had children’s voices ? 
Sen. Tribunes, give way : he shall to the market- place. 
Bru. The people are incens’d against him. 
Ste. 

Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor. Are these your herd ?— 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now, 

And straight disclaim their tongues ?—What are your 
offices ? 

You being their mouths, why rule you not their teeth? 
Have you not set them on? 

Men. Be calm, be calm. 

Cor. It is a purpos’d thing, and grows by plot, 

To curb the will of the nobil ity: 

Suffer ’t, and live with such as cannot rule, 

Nor ever will be rul’d. 


Stop, 


1 Lepers. 


Lit. 


Bru. Call ’t not.a plot. 
The people ery, you mock’d them ; and, of late, 
When corn was given them oratis, you ‘repin’d 
Seandal’d the suppliants for the people, eall’d them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nebleness. 
Cor. Why, this was known before. 
Bru. Not to them all. 
Cor. Have you inform’d them since ? 
Bru. How ! IJ inform then? 
Com. You are like to do such business. 
Bru. 
Each way. to better yours. 
Cor. W hy, then, should Ibe consul? By y yond’ clouds, 
Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 
Sic. You show too much of that, 
For which the people stir. If you will pass 
To where you are bound, you must inquire your way, 
Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit; 
Or never be so noble as a consul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. 
Men. Let ’s be calm. 
Com. The people are abus’d ; set on.—This paltering 
Becomes not Rome ; nor has Coriolanus 
Deserv’d this so dishonour’d rub, laid falsely 
I’ the plain way of his merit. 
Cor. Tell me of eorn ! 
This was my speech, and I will speak ’t again— 
Men. Not now, not now. 
1 Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 
Cor. Now, as I live, I will.—My nobler friends, 
L-erave their pardons :— 
For the cunt clallg rank-scented.many, let them 
Regard me as [ do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves. ‘i say again, 
In soothing them we nourish oainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 
Which we ourselves: have plough’d for, 
seatter’d, 
By mingling th :em with us, the honour’d number ; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 


Not unlike, 


sow’d, and 


Men. Well, no more. 
Sen. No more words, we bescech you. 
Cor. How ! no more ? 


As for my country I have shed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till they decay against those meazels’, 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 
Bru. You speak o’ the people, 
As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 


Sic. ’T were well, 
We let the people know ’t. 
Men. What, what? his choler? 


Cor. Choler ! 
Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, 


SCENE I. 
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By Jove, ’t would be my mind. 
Ste. It is a mind, 
That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any farther. 
Cor. Shall remain !— 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you 
His absolute-“ shall ?” 
Com. 
Cor. 
O, good but most unwise patricians ! why, 
You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra leave! to choose an officer, 
That with his peremptory “ shall,” being but 
The horn and noise 0’ the monster?, wants not spirit 
To say, he ’ll turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your impotence®; if none, revoke* 
Your dangerous bounty®. If you are learned, 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, 
Let them have cushions by you. You are plebeians, 
If they be senators ; and they are no less, 
When both your voices blended, the great’st taste 
Most palates theirs. They choose their magistrate ; 
And such a one as he, who puts his “ shall,” 
His popular ‘shall,’ against a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d in Greece. ‘By Jove himself, 
It makes the consuls base ; and my soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter ’twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other. 
Com. Well—on to the market-place. 
Cor. Whoever gave that counsel, to give forth 
The corn o’ the store-house gratis, as + was used 
Sometime in Greece,— 


Men. 


’T was from the canon. 
“Shall !”? 


Well, well; no more of that. 
power, 

I say, they nourish’d disobedience, fed 

The ruin of the state. 

Bru. Why, shall the people give 
One that speaks thus their voice ? 

Cor. Ill give my reasons, 
More worthier than their voices. They know the corn 
Was not their® recompencee, resting well assur’d 
They ne’er did service for’t. Being press’d to the war, | 
Even when the navel of the state was touch’d, 

They would not thread the gates: this kind of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis: being i’ the war, 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 
Most valour, spoke not for them. Th’ accusation 
Which they ‘have often made against the senate, 

Ail cause unborn, could never be the motive’ 

Of our so frank donation. Well, what then ? 

How shall this bisson® multitude? digest 

The senate’s courtesy? Let deeds express 

What’s like to be their words :—‘‘ We did request it ; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 

They gave us our demands.’’—Thus we debase 

The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 

Call our eares, fears; which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ the senate, and bring in the crows 

To peck the eagles. — 


Men. Come, enough. 
Bru, Enough, with over-measure. 
Cor. No, take more : 


What mayebe sworn by, both divine and human, 
Seal what I end withal!—This double worship,— 


2 monsters: in f..e. in f. e. 


in f. e. 


3 ignorance : 
10 Risk. 


in f. e. 
9 bosom multiplied : 


1 here : 
3 Blind. 


SS a 


Cor. Though there the people had more absolute | 


* awake: 


Where one part does disdain with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason; where gentry, title, wisdom, 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 

Of general jgnorance, s—it must omit 

Real necessities, and give way the while 

To unstable slightness. Purpose so barr’d, tt follows, 
Nothing is done to purpose: therefore, beseech you, 
You that will be less fearful than discreet 
That love the fundamental part of state, 
More than you doubt the change on ts 
A noble life before a iong, and wish 

To jump" a body with a dangerous physic 

That ’s sure of death without it, at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue: let them not lick 

The sweet which is their poison. Your dishonour 
Maneles true judgment, and bereaves the state 

Of that integrity w hich should become it, 

Not having the power to do the good it would, 

For th’ ill “which doth control it. 

Bru. He has said enough. 

Stc. He has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do. 

Cor. Thou wretch ! despite o’erwhelm thee !— 
What should the people do with these bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedicnee fails 
To the greater bench. In a rebellion, 

When what’s not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen: in a better hour, 

Let what is meet be s pale, it must be meet, 

And throw their power i’ the dust. 

Bru. Manifest treason. 

Sic. This a consul ? no. 

Bru. The Aidiles, ho !—Let him be apprehended. 

Enter an Adile. 
Stc. Go, call the people; [Exit Aidile.] in whose 
name, myself 
Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 
A foe to the public weal. Obey, I charge thee, 
Ani follow to thine answer. 


? 


that prefer 


Cor. Hence, old goat! 
Sen. We'll surety him. 
Com. Aged sir, hands off. 


Cor. Hence, rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. 
Sic. Help, ye citizens ! 
Re-enter the Adile, with others, and a Rabble of Citizens. 
Men. On both sides more respect, 


Stic. Here ’s he, that would 
Take from you all your power. 
Bru. Seize him, Avdiles. 


Cit. Down with him! down with him ! [Several speak. 
2 Sen. Weapons! weapons! weapons! 
[They all bustle about Cortouanvs. 


| Tribunes, patricians, citizens !—what ho !— 


Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens ! 
Cit. «Peace, peace, peace! stay, hold, peace ! 
Men. What. is about to be 9—I am out of breath ; 
Confusion ’s near: I cannot speak —You, tribunes 
To the people,—Coriolanus, patience :— 


Speak, good Sicinius. 
Sic. Hear me! people, peace! 
Cit. Let’s hear our tribune :—Peace! Speak, speak, 
speak. 


Sic. You are at point to lose your liberties: 
Marcius would have all from you; Marcius, 
Whom late you have nam/’d for consul. 
Men. Fie, fie, fie ! 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 
in fie 


inf.e. T7native: 


§ our: 


in f.e. Slenity: inf. e. 
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Sen. To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Before the tag return, whose rage doth rend 
Sic. What is the city, but the people? Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
Cit. True; What they are used to bear ? 
The people are the city. ‘| Men. Pray you, be gone: 

Bru. By the consent of all, we were establish’d J ‘ll try whether my old wit be in request 
The people’s magistrates. With those that have but little : this must be patch’d 

Cit. You so remain. With cloth of any colour. 

Men. And so are like to do: Com. Nay, come away. 

Com. That is the way to lay the city flat; [Exeunt Cortonanvs, Comintus, and others, 

| To bring the roof to the foundation, 1 Pat. This man has marr’d his fortune. 
And bury all, which yet distinctly ranges, Men. His nature is too noble for the world : 
In heaps and piles of ruin. He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Ste. This deserves death. Or Jove for’s power tothunder. His heart’s his mouth : 
; Bru. Or let us stand to our authority, What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent ; 
Or let us lose it.—We do here pronounce, And, being angry. does forget that ever 
Upon the part o’ the people, in whose power He heard the name of death. [A noise within. 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy Here ’s goodly work ! 
Of present death. 2 Pat. I would they were a-bed ! 
Sec. Therefore, lay hold of him. | Men. I would they were in Tyber !—What, the 
Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence vengeance, 
| Into destruction cast him. Could he not speak them fair ? 
Bru. fdiles, seize him. Re-enter Brutus and Sterxtvs, with the Rabble. 
Cit. Yield, Marcius, yield. Sie. Where is this viper, 
| Men. Hear me one word. That would depopulate the city, and 
Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. Be every man himself? 

Zidi. Peace, peace ! Men. You worthy tribunes,— 

Men. Be that you seem, truly your country’s friend, | Sic. He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
And temperately proceed to what you would With rigorous hands: he hath resisted law, 

Thus violently redress. And therefore law shall scorn him farther trial 

Bru. Sir, those eold ways, Than the severity of the public power, 

| That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous Which he so sets at nought. 
Where the disease is violent—Lay hands upon him, 1 Cit. He shall well know, 
And bear him to the rock. The noble tribunes are the people’s mouths, 
Cor. No; I’ll die here. [Drawing his Sword. | And we their hands. 
| There’s some among you have beheld me fighting : Cit. He shall, sure on ’t. 
| Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me. Men. Sir, sir,— 

Men. Down with that sword !—Tribunes, withdraw| Sic. Peace ! 

a while. Men. Do not ery havock, where you should but hunt 

Bru. Lay hands upon him. With modest warrant. 

Men. Help Marcius, help, Ste. Sir, how comes ’t, that you 

| You that be noble; help him, young and old! Have holp to make this rescue ? 
Cit. Down with him ! down with him ! Men. Hear me speak.— 
| [In this mutiny, the Tribunes, the Avdiles, and| As 1 do know the consul’s worthiness, 

the People, are beat in. So can I name his faults.— 

Men. Go, get you to your house : be gone, away ! Stic. Consul !—what eonsul ? 
All will be naught else. Men. The consul Coriolanus. 

2 Sen. Get you gone. Bru, He a consul ! 

Com. Stand fast: Cit. No, no, no, no; no. 

We have as many friends as enemies. Men. If, by the tribunes’ leave, and yours, good people. 

Men. Shall it be put to that? I may be heard, I would erave a word or two; 

1 Sen. The gods forbid! The which shall turn you to no farther harm, 

[ pr’ythee, noble friend, home to thy house ; Than so much loss of time. 
Leave us to cure this cause. Sic. Speak briefly then : 

Men. For ’t is a sore upon us, |For we are peremptory”to despatch 
You cannot tent yourself. Begone, ’beseech you. This viperous traitor. "To eject him hence, | 

Com. Come, sir, along with us. Were but one danger, and to keep him here, 

Cor. I would they were barbarians, as they are, |Our certain death: therefore, it is decreed 
Though in Rome litter’d, not Romans, as they are not, | He dies to-night. 

| Though calv’d ? the porch o’ the Capitol ! | Men. Now the good gods forbid, 
Men. Be gone; |That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Put not your worthy rage into your tongue: Towards her deserving’ children is enroll’d 
| One time will owe another. In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam 
i... Cor, On fair ground, Should now eat up her own! 
I could beat forty of them. Sic. He’s a disease; that must be cut away. 

Men. I could myself | Men. O! he’s a limb, that has but a disease ; 
Take upa brace of the best of them; yea, the twotribunes. | Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, easy. 

Com. But now ’t is odds beyond arithmetic ; What has he done to Rome that’s worthy @eath? 
And manhocd is call’d foolery, when it stands Killing our enemies? The blood he hath lost, 
Against a falling fabrie—Will you hence, |(Which, I dare vouch, is more than he hath, 

| 1 deserved : in f. e. 


SCENE Il. 


By many an ounce) he dropp’d it for his country: 
And what is left, to lose it by his country, 
Were to us all, that do’t and suffer it, 
A brand to th’ end of the world. 
Sic. This is clean kam!. 
Bru. Merely awry. When he did love his country, 
It honour’d him. 
Men. The service of the foot, 
Being once gangren’d, is not then respected 
For what before it was. 
Bru. We ’ll hear no more.— 
Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence, 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread farther. 
Men. One word more, one word. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unseann’d swiftness, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Proceed by process : E 
Lest parties (as he is below’d) break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 
Bru. 
Sic. What do ye talk ? 
Have we not had a taste of his obedience ? 
Our Acdiles smote ? ourselves resisted ?—Come !— 
Men. Consider this :—he has been bred i’ the wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill school’d 
In boulted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 
I’ll go to him, and undertake to bring him in peace 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, 
{In peace, to,his utmost peril. 
1 Sen. Noble tribunes, 
It is the humane way: the other course 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 
Sic. Noble Menenius, 
Be you, then, as the people’s officer. — 
Masters, lay down your weapons. 
Bru. Go not home. 
Sic. Meet on the market-place—We ’ll attend you 
there: 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, 
In our first way. 
Men. 


If it were 


s0,— 


we ’ll proceed 


{7ll bring him to you.— 


Let me desire your company. [To the Senators.| He 
must come, 
Or what is worst will follow. 
1 Sen. Pray you, let’s to him. [Evzeunt. 


SCENE Ii.—A Room in Corioxanus’s House. 
Enter Coritoranvs, and Patricians. 


Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears: present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses’ heels ; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be thus to them.? 

T Patt You do the nobler. 

Cor. J muse my mother 
Does not approve me farther, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals; things created 
To buy and sell with groats; to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace, or war. 

Enter Votumnta*. 
I talk of you: 

Why did you wish me milder ? Would you have 


me 


3 Not in f. e. 
7 roated: in folio. 


1 Crooked. 2? Enter VoLUMNIA: in f. e. 
changed by Theobald, from heart, in the folio. 
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False to my nature ? 
The man I am. 

Vol... O, son, son, son !* 
T would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor. Let go. 

Vol. You might have been enough the man you are, 
With striving less to be so: lesser had been 
The thwartings of your dispositions, if 
You had not show’d them how you were dispos’d, 
Ere they lack’d power to cross you. 

Cor. 

Vol. Ay, and burn too. 

’ Enter Menenivs, and Senators. 

Come, come ; you have been too rough, some- 
thing ico rough: 
You must return, and mend it. 

1 Sen. There ’s no remedy ; 
Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midst, and perish. 

‘ol. Pray, be counsell’d. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger,® 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 

Men. Well said, noble woman ! 

efore he should thus stoop o’ the heart,® but that 
The violent fit o’ the time craves it as physic 
For the whole state, I would put mine armour on, 
| Which I ean scarcely bear. 


Rather say, I play 


Let them hang. 


Men. 


Cor. What must I do? | 
Men. Return to the tribunes. 
Cor. Weil, what then ? what then? 


Men. Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor. For them >—TI cannot do it to the gods; 
Must I then do’t to them? 

Vol. You are too absolute 
; Though therem you can never be too noble, 
| But when extremities speak. Ihave heard you say, | 
Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 
P the war do grow together: grant that, and tell me, 
In peace what each of them by th’ other lose, 
That they combine not there ? 
i Won: Tush, tush! 
| Men. A good demand. 
Vol. If it be honour in your wars to seem 
|The same you are not, (which for your best ends 
| You adopt your policy) how is it less, or worse, 
| That it shall hold companionship in peace 
| With honour, as in war, since that to both 
\It stands in like re “quest § ? 

Cor. Why force you this? 

Vol. Because that now it lies you on to speak 
|'To the people; not by your own instruction, { 
Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you, 
|But with such words that are but roted’ in 
|Your ‘tongue, though but bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom’s trath. 
Now, this no more dishonours you at all, 
| Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
| Which else would put you to your fortune, and 
|The hazard of much blood.— 
|I would dissemble with my nature, where, 
My fortunes and my friends at stake, requir’d 
iT should do so in honour: I am in this, 
| Your wife, your son, these senators the nobles ; 
| And you will rather show our cener ral Jowts 
How you can frown, than spend a fawn upon ’em, 


| 
| LY. 


inf.e. 43 This line is not in f.e. to the herd: inf.e 


Dyce reads: rooted. 
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For the inheritance of their loves, and safeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. 

Men. Noble lady !— 
Come, go with us: speak fair; you may salve 80, 
Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of what is past. 

Vol. I pr’ythee now, my son, 

Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand ; 

And thus far having stretch’d it, (here be with them) 
Thy knee bussing the stones, (for in such business 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears) waving thy head, 
Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 
Now ’s humble as the ripest mulberry 

That will not hold the handling. Or say to them, 
Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils, 
Hast not the soft way, which thou dost confess, 
Were fit for thee to use as they to claim, 

In asking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 

As thou hast power, and person. 

Men. This but done, 
Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were yours ; 
For they have pardons, being ask’d, as free 
As words to little purpose. 

Vol. Pr’ythee now, 

Go, and be rul’d; although, I know, thou hadst rather 

Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 

Than flatter him in a bower. Here is Cominius. 
Enter Comintus. 

Com. I have been i’ the market-place ; and, sir, ’t Is fit 
You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness, or by absence: all’s in anger. 

Men. Only fair speech. 

Com. I think, ’t will serve; if he 
Can thereto frame his spirit. 

Vol. He must, and will.— 
Pr’ythee now, say you will, and go about it. 

Cor. Must I go show them my unbarbed sconce ? 
Must I with my base tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it must bear? Well, I will do’t: 

Yet were there but this single plot to lose, 

This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it, 
And throw ’t against the wind.—To the market- place ! 
You have put me now to such a part, whieh never 

I shall discharge to the life. 

Com. Come, come, we ’]l prompt you. 

Vol. I pr’ythee now, sweet son: as thou hast said, 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 

To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Cor. Well, I must do ’t 
Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot’s spirit! My throat of war be turn’d, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the vir gin voice 
That babies lulls as leep! The smiles of knayes 
Tent in my cheeks; and school-boys’ tears take up 
The glasses of my sight! <A beggar’s tongue 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm’d knees, 
Who bow’d but in my stirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv’d an alms!—I will not do’t, 

Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth, 
And by my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 

Vol. At thy choice, then: 
To beg of thee it is my more dishonour, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin: let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 


lowe: inf.e. 2 Hatred. 3 worth: inf. e. 


Thy-dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list, 
Thy valiantness was mine, thou suek’dst it from me, 
But ow’st! thy pride thyself. 
Cor. Pray, be content ; 
Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. 1’l1 mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going. 
Commend me to my wife. - I’ll return consul, 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
Y the way of flattery farther. 
Vol. Do your will. [ Exit 
Com. Away ! the tribunes do attend you : arm yourself 
To answer mildly; for they are prepar’d 
With accusations, as I hear, more strong 
Than are upon you yet. 
Cor. The word is, mildly :—pray you, let us go. 
Let them aecuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour: 
Men. Ay, but mildly. 
Cor. Well, mildly be it then; mildly [| Exeunt. 


SCENE [II.—The Same. The Forum. 
Enter Sictnius and Brutus. 
Bru. In this point charge him home ; that he affects 
Tyrannical power: if he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy? to the people ; 
And that the spoil got on the Antiates 
Was ne’er distributed.— 
Enter an Asdile. 

What! will he come? 


Aad. He’s coming. 
Bru. How aceompanied ? 


Ad. With old Menenius, and those senators 
That always favour’d him. 
Sic. Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have proeur’d, 
Set down by the poll ? 
fed, I have; ’t is ready. 
Sic. Have you colleeted them by tribes? 
Ad. I have. 
Sic. Assemble presently the people hither : 
And when they hear me say, ‘“‘ Tt shall be so, 
’ the right and strength o’ the commons,” be it either 
For death, for fine, or banishment, then Jet them, 
If I say, fine, ery “ fine ;’ if death, ery “ death ;” 
Insisting on their old prerogative 
And power 1?’ the truth o’ the cause. 
fed. T shall inform them. 
Bru. And when such time they have begun to ery, 
Let them not cease, but with a din confus’d 
Enforee the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 
fd. Very well. 
Sic. Make them be strong, and ready for this hint, 
When we shall hap to give ’t them. 
Bru. Go; about it.— 
[Exit Aadile. 
Put him to eholer straight. He hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer, and to have his mouth® 
Of contradiction: being once chaf’d, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he speaks 
What ’s in his heart; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck. 
Enter Contotanus; Menentus, Comrintes, Senators, and 
Patricians. 
Sic. Well, here he comes. 
Men. Calmly, I do beseech you. 
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Cor. Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece The promise that you made your mother ? 
Will bear the knave by the volume.—The honour’d gods} Com. Know, 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice I pray you,— 
Supplied with worthy men! plant love among us! Cor. I’ll know no farther. 
Throng our large temples with the shows of peace, Let them prorfounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
And not our streets with war! Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
1 Sen. Amen, amen. * | But with a erain a day, I would not buy 
Men. A noble wish. Their mercy at the price of one fair word, 


Re-enter AAdile, with Citizens. 
Sic. Draw near. ye people. 
ZEd. List to your tribunes. Audience: peace ! I say. 
Cor. First, hear me speak. 
Both Tri. 
Cor. Shall I be charg’d no farther than this present ? 
Must all determine here ? 
Sic. I do demand, 
If you submit you to the people’s voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be prov’d upon you? 
Cor. I am content. 
Men. Lo, citizens! he says, he is content. 
The warlike service he has done. consider ; 
Think upon the wounds his body bears, which show 
Like graves i’ the holy churchyard. 


Cor. Seratches with briars ; 
Sears to move laughter only. 
Men. Consider farther, 


That when he speaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a soldier. Do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds, 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 
Rather than envy you. 
Com. Well, well; 
Cor. What is the matter, 
That being pass’d for consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonour’d. that the very hour 
You take it off again ? 
Sic. Answer to us. 
Cor. Say then: ’t is true, I ought so. 
Sic. We charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all season’d office, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical : 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 
Cor. How! Traitor? 
Men. Nay, temperately; your promise. 
Cor. The fires i’ the lowest hell fold in the people ! 
Call me their traitor ?—Thou injurious tribune, 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
In thy hands elutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say, 
Thou liest, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 
Sic. Mark you this, people ? 
’ Cit. To the rock! to the rock with him ! 
Sic. 
We need not put new matter to his charge: 
What you have seen him do, and heard him speak, 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 
Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him; even this, 
So criminal, and in such eapital kind, 
Deserves th’ extremest death. 


no more, 


Peace ! 


Bru. But since he hath 
Serv’d well for Rome,— 

Cor. What do you prate of service ? | 

Bru. J talk of that, that know it. 

Cor. You? 

Men. Is this 

leourage: inf.e. 2 but: in folio. Capell made the change 


Well, say.—Peace, ho! } 


Nor cheek my carriage’ for what they can give, 
To have’t with saying, good morrow. 

Sic. For that he has 
(As much as in him lies) from time to time 
Envied against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power ; as now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the presence 
Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it ; in the name o’ the people, 
And in the power of us, the tribunes, we, 
Even from this instant, banish him our eity, 
In peril of aesacegeerie 
From off the rock Tarpeian, never more I 
‘To enter our Rome gates. I’ the people’s name, 
I say, it shall be so. 


Cit. It shall be so, it shall be so: let him away, 


He’s banish’d, and it shall be so. 
Com. Hear me, my masters, and my common 
friends ;— 
Sic. He’s sentene’d: no more hearing. | 


Com. Let me speak 
I have been consul, and can show for Rome, 
Her enemies’ marks upon me. I do love 
My country’s good, with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound, chan mine own life, 
My dear wife’s estimate, her womb’s increase, 
And treasure of my loins; then, if I would 
Speak that— 
Sic. We know your drift. Speak what? 
Bru. There ’s no more to be said; but he is banish’d, 
As enemy to the people, and his country. 
It shall be so. 
Cit. It shall be so: it shall be so. 
Cor. Youcommon ery of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty. 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders; till, at length, 
Your ignorance, (which finds not, till it feels) 
Making not? reservation of yourselves, 
(Still your own foes) deliver you as most 
Abated captives, to some nation 
That won you without blows! Despising, 
For you, the city, thus [ turn my back. 
There is a world elsewhere. 
[Exeunt CortoLanvus, Comrnivs, MENENIvs, 
Senators, and Patricians. 
4d. The people’s enemy is gone, is gone ! 
Cit. Our enemy is banish’d! he is gone! Hoo! hoo! 
[The People shout, and throw up their Caps. 
Sic. Go, see him out at gates: and follow him, 
As he hath follow’d you, with all despite : 
Give him deserv’d vexation. Let a guard 
Attend us through the city. 
Cit. Come, come ; let us see him out at gates: come.— 
The gods preserve our noble tribunes !_Come. [Exeunt. 
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ACT Iv. 


eT Ty. 


SCENE I.—The Same. 


Comintus, and several young Patricians. 
Cor. Come, leave your tears : 
beast 
With many heads butts me away: , mother, 
Where is your ancient courage ? you weré us’d 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear ; 
That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show’ d mastership in floating : fortune’s blows, 
When most struck home, being centile minded’ cray es 
A noble cunning. You were us’d to load me 
With precepts, that would make invincible 
| The heart that conn’d them. 
Vir. O heavens! O heavens! 
Cor. 


And occupations perish ! 

Cor. What, what, what ! 

I shall be lov’d when I am Jack’d. Nay, mother, 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say, 

If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his labours you ’d have done, and sav’d 

Your husband so much sweat._-Cominius, 

Droop not: adieu.—Farewell, my wife! my mother! 
I’ll do well yet.—Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes—My sometime general, 
I have seen thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardening spectacles ; tell these sad women, 

'T is fond to wail inevitable strokes, 

| As ’t is to laugh at ’?em—My mother, you wot well, 
My hazards still have been your solace; and 
Believe ’t not lightly, though I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d, and talk’d of more than seen, your son 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 

With cautelous baits and practice. 

Vol. My first son, 
Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee a while: determine on some course 
More than a wild exposure? to each chance, 

That starts 1’ the way before thee. 

Cor. O the gods! 

Com. I'll follow thee a month: devise with thee 
| Where thou shalt rest, that thou may’st hear of us, 
And we of thee: so, if the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O’er the vast world to seek a single man, 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
TL the absence of the needer. 

Cor. Fare ye well: 
Thou hast years upon thee; and thou art too full 
Of the wars’ surfeits to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d: bring me but out at gate.— 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth, 

Bid me farewell, and smile. I pray you, come. 

While I remain above the ground, you shall 

Hear from me still; and never of me aught 

But what is like me formerly. 
Men. 


That ’s worthily 
As any ear can hear.—-Come ; 


let’s not weep.— 


1 wounded: inf.e. 2 exposture: in folio. 


Before a Gate of the City. | 
Enter Cortotanus, VoLtumnia, Vircitia, MENeENIUvs, 


a brief farewell.—The | 


Nay, I pr’yithee, woman.— 
‘ol. Now, the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome, | 


If I could shake off but one seven years 


| From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 


I’d with thee every foot. 
Cor. Give me thy hand.— 


Come. | Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Street near the Gate. 
Enter Sicintus, Brutus, and an Asdile. 
Sic. Bid them all home: he’s gone, and we’ll no 
farther.— 
The nobility are vex’d, who, we see, have sided 
In his behalf. 
Bru. Now we have shown our power, 
Let us seem humbler after it is done, 


| Than when it was a doing. 


Sic. Bid them home: 


*Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 


Stand in their ancient strength. 
Bru. Dismiss them home. 
[Exit Afdile. 
Enter Votumnts, Virernia, and MENENIUs. 
Here comes his mother. 
Sic. 
Bru. 
Sic. They say, she’s mad. 
Bru, T hey have ta’en note of us: keep on your wey. 
Vol. O! y’are well niet. Thehoarded plague o’ the 
Lequite your love ! [gods 
Men. Peace, peace! be not so loud. 
Vol. If that I could for weeping, you should hear,— 
Nay, and you shall hear some —wWill you be gone? 9” 
[To “BrRurvs. 
r. You shall stay too. [To Srcrn.] 1 would, | had 
the power 


Let ’s not meet her. 
Why? 


Vi 


|To say so to my husband. 


Sic. Are you mankind ? 
Vol. Ay, fool ; is that a shame ?—Note but this fool. 
Was not a man my father? Hadst thou foxship 
To banish him that struck more blows for home, 
Than thou hast spoken words ? 
Sic. O, blessed heavens ! 
Vol. More noble blows, than ever thou wise words ; 
And for Rome’s good.—I’1] tell thee what—yet go :— 
Nay, but thou shalt stay too.—I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in his hand. 
Sic. 
Vir. 
He’d make an end of thy posterity. 
Vol. Bastards, and al].— 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome! 
Men. Come, come: peace ! 
’ Sic. I would he had eontinued to his country, 
As he began; and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made. 
Bru. I would he had. 
Vol. I would he had. ’T was you incens’d the rabble: 
Curs, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of those mysteri ies, which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 
Bru. Pray, let us go. 
Vol. Now, pray, sir, get you gone: 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this. :— 
As far as doth the Capitol exeeed 


What then? 
What then ! 


The meanest house in Rome, so far my son. 
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This lady’s husband here, this, do you see, 
Whom you have banish’d, does exceed you all. 

Bru, Well, well; we’ll leave you. 

Sic. Why stay we to be baited 
With one that wants her wits? 


i 


Vol. Take my prayers with you.—[Exeunt Tribunes. 


I would the gods had nothing else to do, 
But to confirm my curses. Could I meet ’em 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to’t. 
Men. You have told them home, 
And, by my troth, you have cause. Youll sup with me ? 
Vol. Anger’s my meat: I sup upon myself, 
And so shall starve with feeding —Come, let’s go. 
Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 
Men. Fie, fie, fie ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—A Highway between Rome and Antium. 
Enter a Roman and a Volsce, meeting. 

Rom. I know you well, sir; and you know me. 

Your name, I think, is Adrian. 
} ) 

Vol. It is so, sir: truly, I have forgot you. 

Rom. I am a Roman: and my services are, as you 
are, against ’em. Know you me yet? 

Vol. Nicanor? No. 

Rom. The same, sir. | 

Vol. You had more beard, when I last saw you; but | 
your favour is well approved! by your tongue. What’s | 
the news in Rome? I have a note from the Volscian | 
state, to find you out there: you have well sav’d me a| 
day’s journey. 

Rom. There hath been in Rome strange insurreetion : | 
the people against the senators, patricians, and nobles. 

Vol. Hath been! Is it ended then? Our state thinks | 
not so: they are in a most warlike preparation, and | 
hope to come upon them in the heat of their division. 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing | 
would make it flame again; for the nobles receive so | 
to heart the banishment of that worthy, Coriolanus, 
that they are in a ripe aptness to take all power from the 
people, and to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. 
This lies glowing, I ean tell you, and is almost mature 
for the violent breaking out. 

Vol. Corialanus banished ? 

Rom. Banished, sir. 

Vol. You will be weleome with this intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom. The day serves well for them now. I have 
heard it said, the fittest time to corrupt a man’s wife is 
when she’s fallen out with her husband. Your noble 
Tullus Aufidius will appear well in these wars, his 
great opposer, Coriolanus, being now in no request of 
his country. 

Vol. He cannot choose. I am most fortunate, thus 
accidentally to encounter you: you have ended my 
business, and I will merrily accompany you home. 

Rom. I shall between this and supper tell you most 
strange things from Rome, all tending to the good of 
their adversaries. Have you an army ready, say you? 

Vol. A most royal one; the centurions and their 
charges distinctly billeted, already in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

Rom. lam joyful to hear of their readiness, and am the 
man, I think, that shall set them in present action. So, 
sir, heartily well met, and most glad of your company. 

Vol. You take my part from me, sir: I have the 
most cause to be glad of yours. 


| This enemy town. 


| get him out o’ the house. 


Rom. Well, let us go together. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Antium. Before the House of Aurripqus. 
Enter Corrotanus, in mean Apparel, disguised and 


muffled. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium —City, 
’T is I that made thy widows: many an heir 
Of these fair edifices ’fore my wars 
Have I heard groan, and drop: then, know me not, 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones, 

Enter a Citizen. 

In puny battle slay me.—Save you, sir. 

Cit. And you. 

Cor. Direct.me, if it be your will, 
Where great Aufidius lies. Is he in Antium? 

Cit. He is, ‘and feasts the nobles of the state 
At his house this night. 

Cor. Which is his house, beseech you? 

Cit. ‘This, here before you. 

Cor. Thank you, sir. Farewell. [Ezit Citiaen. 
O world, thy slippery turns ! Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose house’, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise, 
Are still together, who twin, as ’t were, in love 


| Unseparable, shall within this hour, 


On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity : so, fellest foes, 

Whose passions and whose plots have broken their sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their issues. So with me:— 
My birth-place hate? I, and my love ’s upon 
I’ll enter: if he slay me, 
He does fair justice; if he give me way, 

I’ do his country service. | Exit. 
SCENE V.—The Same. A Hall in Auriprvs’s House. 


Music within. Enter a Servant. 

1 Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What service is here ? 

I think our fellows are asleep. ~ Leaae. 
Enter a second Servant. 

2 Serv. Where’s Cotus? My master calls for him.— 
Cotus ! [ Exit. 
Enter Cor1oLanus. 

Cor. A goodly house. The feast smells well; but I 
Appear not like a guest. 

Re-enter the first Servant. 

1 Serv. What would you have, friend? Whence are 
you? Here’s no place for you: pray, go to the door. 

Cor. I have deserv’d no better entettainment, 

In being Coriolanus. 
Re-enter second Servant. 

2 Serv. Whence are you, sir? Has the porter his 
eyes in his head, that he gives entrance to such com- 
panions*? Pray, get you out. 

Cor. Away ! 

2 Serv. Away? Get you away. 

Cor. Now, th’ art troublesome. 

2 Serv. Are you so brave? [7’ll have you talked 
with anon. 

Enter a third Servant :+the first meets him. 

3 Serv. What fellow ’s this? 

1 Serv. A strange one as ever I looked on: I cannot 
Pr’ythee, call my master to 

him. 

3 Serv. What have you to do here, fellow? Pray 
you, avoid the house. 

Cor. Let me but stand ; I will not hurt your hearth. 

3 Serv. What are you? 

Cor. A gentleman. 


Yappeared: inf.e. 2 hours: inf.e. 2have: in folio. Steevens made the change. 4 Often used in a disparaging sense, like fellows, 
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3 Serv. A marvellous poor one. 
Cor. True, so 1 am. 
3 Serv. Pray you. poor gentleman, take up some other | 
station ; here ’s no place for you. Pray you, avoid : come. 
Cor Follow your function; go, 
And batten on cold bits. [Pushes him away. 
3 Serv. What, will you not? Pr’ythee, tell my master 
what a strange guest he has here. 
2 Serv. And I shall. 
3 Serv. Where dwell’st thou? 
Cor. Under the canopy. 
3 Serv. Under the canopy? 
Cor. Ay. 
3 Serv. Where’s that? 
Cor. I’ the eity of kites and crows. 
3 Serv. I’ the city of kites and crows?—What an 
ass it is!—Then, thou dwellest with daws too? 
Cor. No:’I serve not thy master. 
3 Serv. How, sir! Do you meddle with my master ? 
Cor. Ay; ’tis an honester service than to meddle 
with thy mistress. 
Thou prat’st, and prat’st: serve with thy trencher. 
Hence ! [ Beats him. 
Enter Auriptius and the second Servant. 
Auf. Where is this fellow ? 
2 Serv. Here, sir. I’d have beaten him like a dog, 
but for disturbing the lords within. 
Auf. Whence com’st thou? what wouldst thou? | 
Thy name? 
Why speak’st not? Speak, man: what’s thy name? 
Cor. If, Tullus, [ Unmuffling. 
Not yet thou know’st me, and seeing me, dost not 
Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 
Auf. What is thy name? [Servants retire. 
Cor. A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears, 
And harsh in sound ‘to thine. 
Auf. Say, what ’s thy name? 
Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in ’t: though thy tackle’s torn, 
Thou show’st a noble vessel. What’s thy name? 
Cor. Beers thy brow to frown. Know’st thoy me 
yet! 
Auf. I know thee not.—Thy name? 
Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volsces 
Great hurt. and mischief; thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus. The painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname; a good memory, 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouldst bear me. Only that name re- 
mains : 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour’d the rest ; 
And suffered me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth: not out of hope, 
Mistake me not, to save my life; for if 
I had fear’d death, of all the men i’ the world 
I would have ’voided thee; but in mere spite, 
To be full quit of those my banishers, 
Stand I before thee here. Then, if thou hast 
A heart of wreak in thee, that will revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 
Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee straight, 


[ Exit. 


And make my misery serve thy turn: so use it, 


Ugcarr’d: in folio. % Embrace. % Out and out; completely. 


4 beat: in folio. 


That my revengeful services may prove 

As benefits to thee; for I will fight 

Against my canker’d country with the spleen 

Of all the under fiends. But if so be 

Thou dar’st not this, and that to prove more fortunes 

Thou art tir’d; then, in a word, I also am 

Longer to live most weary, and present 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice: 

Which not to cut would show thee but a fool, 

Since I have ever follow’d thee with hate, 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s breast, 

And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 

Tt be to do thee service. 
Auf. O Marcius, Marcius! 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart 

A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 

Should from yond’ cloud speak divine things, 

And say, “’T is true ;” I’d not believe them more 

Than thee} all noble Marcius.—Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where against 

My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 

And sear’d' the moon with splinters! Here I clip? 

The anvil of my sword; and do contest 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 

Contend against thy valour. Know thou first, 

I lov’d the maid I married: never man 

Sighed truer breath; but that I see thee here, 

Thou noble thing, more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 

Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars, I tell thee, 

We have a power on foot; and I had purpose 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lose mine arm for ’t. Thou hast beat me out? 

Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and. me : 

We have been down together in my sleep, 

Unbuckling helms, fisting each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no other quarrel else to Rome, but that 

Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster all 

From twelve to seveniy ; and, pouring war 

Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood o’er-bear.t. O! come: go in, 

And take our friendly senators by the hands, 

Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 

Who am prepar’d against your territories, 

Though not for Rome itself. 
Cor. You bless me, gods ! 
Auf. Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt have 

The leading of thine own reyenges, take 

Th’ one half of my commission; and set down,— 

As best thou art experiene’d, since thou know’st 

Thy country’s strength and weakness,—thine own ways ; 

Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely visit them in parts remote, 

To fright them, ere destroy. But come in: 

Let me commend thee first to those, that shall 

Say, “yea,” to thy desires. A thousand welcomes ! 

And more a friend than e’er an enemy ; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand: most wel- 

come ! [Exeunt CortoLanus and Avripius. 

1 Serv. [Advancing.| Here’s a strange alteration ! 
2 Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have strucken 

him with a cudgel; and yet my mind gave me, his 

clothes made a false report of him. 
1 Serv. What an arm he has! He turned me about 

with his finger and his thumb, as one would set up a top. 
2 Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that there was some- 
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thing in him: he had, sir, a kind of face, methought,— 
1 cannot tell how to term it. 

1 Serv. He had so; looking as it were,—Would I 
were hanged, but I thought there was more in him| 
than I could think. 

2 Serv. So did I, I’ll be sworn. 
rarest man i’ the world. 

1 Serv. I think, he is; but a greater soldier than he, 
you wot one. 

2 Serv. Who? my master ? 

1 Serv. Nay, it’s no matter for that. 

2 Serv. Worth six on him. 

1 Serv. Nay, not so neither; but I take him to be 
the greater soldier. 

2 Serv. ’Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to say 
that : for the defence of a town, our general is excellent. 

1 Serv. Ay, and for an assault too. 

Re-enter third Servant. 

3 Serv. O, slaves ! I can tell you news ; news, you ras- 

1.2. Serv. What, what, what ? let’s partake. _[eals. 

3 Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all nations; I 
had as lieve be a condemned man. 

1. 2. Serv. Wherefore? wherefore ? 

3 Serv. Why, here’s he that was wont to thwack 
our general,—Caius Marcius. 

1 Serv. Why do you say thwack our general ? 

3 Serv. I do not say, thwack our general; but he 
was always good enough for him. 

2 Serv. Come, we are fellows, and friends : he was 
ever too hard for him ; I have heard him say so himself. 

1 Serv. He was too hard for him directly, to say the 
truth on ’t: before Corioli, he scotched him and notched 
him like a carbonado!. 

2 Serv. An he had been cannibally given, he might 
have broiled? and eaten him too. 

1 Serv. But, more of thy news? 

3 Serv. Why, he is so made on hefe within, as if he 
were son and heir to Mars: set at upper end o’ the| 
table ; no question asked him by any of the senators, 
but they stand bald before him. Our general himself 
makes a mistress of him ; sanctifies himself with’s hand, 
and turns up the white o’ the eye to his discourse. But 
the bottom of the news is, our general is cut i’ the 
middle, and but one half of what he was yesterday, for 
the other has half, by the entreaty and grant of the 
whole table. Hell go, he says, and sowle® the porter 
of Rome gates by the ears. He will mow down all be- 
fore him, and leave his passage polled‘. 

2 Serv. And he’s as like to do ’t, as any man I can 
imagine. 

3 Serv. Do ’t! he will do’t; for, (look you, sir,) he 
has as many friends as enemies; wh'ch friends, sir, (as 
it were,) durst not~(look you, sir) uow themselves (as 
we term it) his friends, whilst he’s in dejectitude’. 

1 Serv. Dejectitude® ! whaj’s that ? 

3 Serv. But when they shall see, sir, his crest up 
again, and the man in blood, they will out of their 
burrows, like conies after rain, and revel all with him. 

1 Serv. But when goes this forward ? 

3 Serv. To-morrow; to-day; presently. You shall 
have the drum struck up this afterncon: ’t 1s, as it were, 
a parcel of their feast, and to be executed ere they wipe 
their lips. 

2. Serv. Why, then we shall have a stirring world 
again. This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, increase 
tailors, and breed ballad-makers. 

1 Sery. Let me have war, say I: it exceeds peace, 
as far as day does night ; it’s spritely, waking, audible, 


He is simply the | 


1A piece of meat cut and hacked for broiling. 2 boiled: in folio. 


8 tame i’: inf. e. 


and full of vaunt.’ Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; 
mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible; a getter of more bas- 
tard children, than wars a destroyer of men. 

2 Serv. ’Tis so: amd as wars in some sort may be 
said to be a ravisher, so it cannot be denied, but peace 
1s a great maker of cuckolds. 

1 Serv. Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

3 Serv. Reason; because they then less need one 
another. The wars, for my money. I hope to see 
tomans as cheap as Volscians.—They are rising, they 
are rising. 


All. In, in, in, in. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—Rome. A Public Place. 
Enter Sicintus and Brutus. 
Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 
His remedies are tamed by® the present peace 
And quietness 0’ the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Blush that the world goes well ; who rather had, 
Though they themselves did suffer by’t, behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops, and going 
About thétr functions friendly. 
Enter MEnentvs. 
Bru. We stood to’t in good time. Is this Menenius? 
Stc. ’Tis he, tis he. O! he is grown most kind 
Of late.—Hail, sir! 
Men. Hail to you both ! 
Sic. Your Coriolanus is not much miss’d, 
But with his friends: the common-wealth doth stand, 
And so would do, were he more angry at it. 
Men. All’s well; and might have been much bet- 
ter, if 
He could have temporiz’d. 
Ste. Where is he, hear you? 
Men. Nay, I hear nothing: his mother and his wife 
Hear nothing from him. 
Enter three or four Citizens. 
Cit. The gods preserve you both ! 
Sic. Good-den, our neighbours. 
Bru. Good-den to you all, good-den to you all. 
1 Cit. Ourselves, our wives, and children, on our knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both. 
Sic. 

Bru. Farewell, kind neighbours. 
Had lov’d you as we did. [lanus 
Cit. Now the gods keep you! 

Both Tri. Farewell. farewell, [Exeunt Citizens. 

Sic. This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets, 
Crying confusion. 

Bru. Caius Marcius was : 
A worthy officer i’ the war ; but insolent, 
O’ereome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, 
Self-loving,— 

Sac. And affecting one sole throne, 
Without assistance. 

Men. I think not so, 

Sic. We should by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 

Bru. The gods have well prevented it; and Rome 
Sits safe and still without him. 

Enter an Adile. 

fad. Worthy tribunes, 
There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports, the Volsees with two several powers 
Are enter’d in the Roman territories ; 


Live, and thrive. 
We wish’d Corio- 


2 Pull out. Cleared. 5 6 directitude: inf.e. Tvent: inf.e 
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\ And with the deepest malice of the war Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Destroy what lies before them. Than boys pursuing summer butterflies, 
Men. ’T is Aufidius, Or butchers killing flies. 
Who, hearing of our Marcius’ banishment, Men. You have made good work, 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the wor 1d: You, and your apron-men; you that stood so much 
Which were inshell’d w hen Marecius stood for Rome, Upon the voice of oceupation, and 
And durst not once peep out. The breath of garlic-eaters ! 
Stc. Come, what talk you Com. He will shake 
Of Marcius ? Your Rome about your ears. 
Bru. Go see this rumourer whipp’d.—It cannot be, Men. As Hercules 
The Volsces dare break with us. Did shake down mellow fruit. You have made fair work, 
: Men. Cannot be! Bru. But is this true, sir? 
: We have record that very well it can; Com. Ay; and you'll look pale 
Fe { And three examples of the like have been Before you find it othef, All the legions 
; Within my age. But reason with the fellow, Do smilingly revolt, and who resist 
j Before you punish him, where he heard this, Are mock’d for valiant ignorance, 
fi Lest you shall chance tow hip your infor mation, And perish constant fools. Who is’t can blame him? 
i And beat the messenger who bids beware Your enemies, and his, find something in him. 
I Of what is to be dreaded. Men. We are all undone unless 
i Sic. Tell not me: The noble man have mercy. 
I know, this cannot be. Com. Who shall ask it ? 
Bru. Not possible. The tribunes cannot do’t for shame; the people 
Enter a Messenger. Deserve such pity of him, as the wolf 
Mess. The nobles in great earnestness are” going Does of the shepherds : for his best friends, if they 
All to the senate house: some news is come in, Should say, ‘‘ Be good to Rome,” they charg’d him, even 
That turns their countenances, As those should do that had deserv’d his hate, 
Sic. ’T is this slave. And therein show’d like enemies. 
Go whip him ’fore the people’s eyes :—his raising ; Men. UF istruet 
Nothing but his report. : If he were putting to my house the brand 
Mess. Yes, worthy sir, That should consume it, I have not the face 
The slave’s report is seconded ; and more, To say, ‘Beseech you, cease.”—You have made fair 
More fearful, is deliver’d. You, and your handy? crafts have erafted fair. [hands, 
Sic. What more fearful ? Com. You have brought 
Mess. It is spoke freely out of many mouths, A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
How probable I do not know, that Marcius, So ineapable of help. 
Join’d with Aufidius, leads a power ’gainst Rome, Tree Say not, we brought it. 
And vows revenge as spacious, as between Men. How! Was it we? We lov’d him; but, like 
The young’st and oldest thing. beasts 
Sic. This is most likely! |And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your clusters, 
Bru. Rais’d only, that the weaker sort may wish Who did hoot him out o’ the city. 
God! Marcius home again. Com. But I fear 
Sic. The very trick on’t. They’ll roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius, 
Men. This is unlikely : The second name of men, obeys his points 
He and Aufidius can no more atone,? As if he were his officer. Desperation 
Than violentest contrariety. Is all the policy, strength, and defence, 
Enter another Messenger. That Rome can make against them. r 
Mess. You are sent for to the senate. Enter a Troop of Citizens. 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, Men. Here come the clusters.— 
Associated with Aufidius, rages And is Aufidius with him ?—You are they 
Upon our territories; and have already That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
O’erborne their way, consum’d with fire, and took Your stinking, greasy caps, in hooting at 
What lay before them. Coriolanus’ exile. Now he’s coming ; 
Enter Comintvs.° And not a hair upon 2 soldier’s head, 
Com. O! you have made good work. Which will not prove a whip: as many coxcombs, 
Men. What news? what news?| As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 
Com. You have holp toravish your own daughters, and | And pay you for your voices. ’Tis no matter: 
To melt the city leads upon your pates : If he could burn us all into one coal, 
To see your wives dishonour’d to siete noses ;— We have deserv’d it. 
Men. What’s the news? what’s the news ? Cit. Faith, we hear fearful news. 
Com. Your temples burned in their cement; and 1 Cit. For mine own part, 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confin’d When I said, banish him, I said, ’t was pity. 
Into an auger’s s bore. 2 Cit. And so did I. 
Men. Pray now, your news ?— 3 Cit. And so did I; and, to say the truth, so did 
You have made fair work, I fear me.—Pray, your news ? | very many of ‘us. That we ‘did we -did’ for the best ; 
If Marcius should be join’d with Volscians,— and though we willingly consented to his banishment, 
Com. If! yet it was against our will. 
He is their god: he leads them like a thing Com. Y’ are goodly things, you voices! 
Made by some other deity than nature, Men. You have made 
That shapes man better; and they follow him Good work, you and your ery !—Shail ’s to the Capitol ? 
1 Good: inf.e. 2Atone,agree. % This word is not inf. e. 
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Com. O! ay, what else? [Exzeunt Com. and Men. 

Sic. Go, masters, get you home; be not dismay’d: 
These are a side that would be glad to have 
This true, which they so seem to fear. Go home, 
And show no sign of fear. 

1 Cit. The gods be good to us! Come, masters, 
let’s home. I ever said, we were i’ the wrong, when 
we banished him. 

2 Cit. So did we all. But come, let’s home. 

[Exeunt Citizens. 

Bru. I do not like this news. 

Sic. Nor I. 

Bru. Let’s to the Capitol—_Would half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie! . 

Sic. Pray, let us go. {Exeunt. 


SCENE VII—A Camp; at a small distance from 
Rome. 


Enter Avrivws, and his Lieutenant. 


Auf. Do they still fly to the Roman? 

Lieu. 1 do not know what witcheraft’s in him, but 
Your soldiers use him as the grace ’fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end ; 

And you are darken’d in this action, sir, 
Even by your own. 

Auf. I cannot help it now, 
Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proudlier, 
Even to my person, than I thought he would 
When first I did embrace him; yet his nature 
In that’s no changeling, and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

Tneu. Yet I wish, sir, 
(I mean, for your particular) you had not 
Join’d in commission with him; but either 
Had borne the action of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

Auf. I understand thee well; and be thou sure, 
When he shall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge against him. _Though it seems, 


And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And shows good husbandry for the Volscian state, 
Fights dragoa-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword; yet he hath left undone 
That, which shall break his neck, or nazard mine, 
Whene’er we come to our account. 

Lieu. Sir, I beseech you, think you he I] carry Rome? 

Auf. All places yield to him ere he sits down ; 
And the nobility of Rome are his: 
The senators and patricians love him too. 
The tribunes are no soldiers; and their people 
Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. I think, he’ll be to Rome, 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature.) First he was 
A noble servant to them, but he could not 
Carry his honours even; whether ’t was pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man; whether defect of judgment, 
To fail in the disposing of those chances 
Which he was lord of ; or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From the casque to the cushion, but commanding peace, 


'Even with the same austerity and garb 


As he controll’d the war ; but one of these 

(As he hath spices of them all, not all, 

For I dare so far free him) made him fear’d, 

So hated, and so,banish’d: but he has a merit, 

To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 

Live? in the interpretation of the time, 

And power, in’ itzelf most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a cheer* 

To extol what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail ; 

Rights by rights suffer’, strengths by strengths do fail. 

Come, let ’s away.—When, Caius, Rome is thine, 

Thou art poor’st of all; then, shortly art thou mine. 
[Exeunt, 


Dtaal eV. 


SCENE I.—Rome. A Public Place. 


MeneEnivs, Comintus, Sicintus, Brutus, and 
others. 


Men. No, I’ll not go: you hear what he hath said 
To one sometime his general : who lov’d him 
In a most dear particular. He eall’d me father, 
But what 0’ that? Go, you that banish’d him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and kneel 
The way into his mercy. Nay, if he coy’d 
To hear Cominius speak, 1711 keep at home. 
Com. He would not seem to know me. 
Men. Do you hear? 
Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name. 
I urg’d our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to ; forbad all names: 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 
Till he had forg’d himself a name o’ the fire 
Of burning Rome. 
Men. Why, so; you have made good work : 
A pair of tribunes, that have wreck’d’ for Rome, 
To make coals cheap, a noble memory ! 
Com. I minded him, how royal.’t was to pardon 


Enter 


When it was least expected: he replied, 
It was a bare petition of a state 
To one whom they had punish’d. 
Men. Very well: could he say less ? 
Com. I offer’d to awaken his regard 
For his private friends: his answer to me was, 


| He could not stay to pick them in a pile 


Of noisome, musty chaff. He said, ‘t was folly 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And still to nose th’ offenee. 
Men. j For one poor grain or two ? 
I am one of those ; his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too; we are the grains : 
You are the musty chaff, and you are smelt 
Above the moon. We must be burnt for you. 
Sic. Nay, pray, be patient: if you refuse your aid 
In this s0 never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid’s with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Would be your country’s pleader, your good tongue, 
More than the instant army we can make, 
Might stop our countryman. 
Men. 
Ste. Pray you, go to him. 
Men. What should I do? 


No; 1711 not meddle, 


1 An old popular belief is referred to. 2 Lie: inf.e. 2 unto: inf.e. *chair: inf.e. ®%fouler: inf.e. ® Most mod. eds. read; rack’d 
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Bru. Only make trial what your love can do Would without lapsing suffer: nay, sometimes, 
For Rome towards Marcius. Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 
Men. Well; and say that Marcius|I have tumbled past the throw, and in his praise 
Return me. as Cominius is return’d, Have almost stamp’d the leasing*. Therefore, fellow, 
Unheard, what then ?— I must have leave to pass. 
But as a ’ discontent ted friend, grief-shot 1 G, ’Faith, sir, if you had told as many lies in his 
With his unkindness? say ’t be so? behalf, as you have uttered words in your own, you 
Sic. Yet your good will| should not pass here: no, though it were as virtuous 
Must have that thanks from Rome, after the measure |to lie, as to live chastely. Therefore, go back. 
As you intended well. Men. Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name is Mene- 
I Men. I’ll undertake it : nius, always factionary on the party of your general. 
i I think, he’ll hear me. Yet to bite his lip, 2 G. Howsoever you have been his lar, as you say 
; And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. you have, I am one that, telling true under him, must 
; He was not taken well; he had not din’d: say, you cannot pass. ‘Therefore, go back. 
i The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then Men. Has he dined. canst thou tell? for I would 
j We pout upon the morning, are unapt not speak with him till after dinner. 
a To give or {6 forgive ; but when we have stuff’d 1 G. You are a Roman, are you? 
i These pipes, and these conveyances of blood Men. 1 am, as thy general is. 
it With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 1 G. Then you should hate Rome, as he does. Can 
Than‘in our priest-like fasts: therefore, I’11 watch him | you, when you have pushed out your gates the very 
Till he be dieted to my request, defender of them, and, in a violent popular ignorance, 
And then I’ll set upon him. given your ehemy your shield, think to front his re- 
Bru. You know the very road into his kindness, venges with the queasy groans of old women, the virginal 
And eannot lose your way. J palms of your daughters, or with the palsied interces- 
Men. Good faith, Ill prove him, | sion of such a decayed dotard as-you seem to be? Can 
Speed how it will. You shall ere long have knowledge | you think to blow out the intended fire your city is 
Of my success. [Exit.| ready to flame in with such weak breath as this? No, 
Com. He 71] never hear him. you are deceived; therefore, back to Rome, and pre- 
Sic. Not? pare for your execution. You are condemned, our 
Com. J tell you, he goes sit in gold, his eye general has sworn you out of reprieve and pardon. 
Red as ’t would burn Rome, and his injury Men. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, he 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneel’d before him; would use me with estimation. 
?T was very faintly he said, “Rise; dismiss’d me 2 G. Come, my captain knows you not. 
Thus, with his speechless hand. What he would do, Men. 1 mean, thy general. 
He sent in writing after me; what he would not, 1G. My general cares not for you. Back, I say: 
Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions : go, lest I let forth your half pint of blood,—back,— 
So that all hope is vain, that’s the utmost of your having :—back. 
Unless his noble mother, and his wife ; Men. Nay, but fellow, fellow,— 
Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him Enter Cor1oLanus and AUFIDIUs. 
For mercy to his country. Therefore, let ’s hence, Cor. What’s the matter ? 
And with our fair entreaties haste them on. [Ezeunt.| Men. Now, you companion, I’ll say an errand for 
: you: you shall know now that I am in estimation ; you 
SCENE II.—The Volscian Camp before Rome. The | shall ares that a Jack guardant cannot oflice me 
Guards at their Sations. from my son Coriolanus: guess, but by my entertain- 
Enter to them, Mrnentvs. ment with him, if thou stand’st not 1’ the state of 
1 G. Stay! Whence are you? hanging, or of sone death more long in speetatorship, 
2 G. Stand, and go back. |and crueller in suffering: behold now presently, and 
Men. You guard like men: ’tis well; but, by your|swoon for what’s to come upon thee—The glorious 
leave, gods sit in hourly synod about thy particular pros- 
I am an officer of state, and come perity, and love thee no worse than thy old father 
To speak with Coriolanus. Menenius does! O, my son ! my som! ! thou art pre- 
IAG: From whence ? paring fire for us ; look thee, here ’s water to quench it. 
Men. From Rome. | [ was hardly moved to come to thee ; ; but being assured, 
1G. You may not pass; you must return: our general | none but myself could move thee. I have been blown 
Will no more hear from thence. out of your gates with sighs, and conjure thee to 
2 G. You’ll see your Rome embrae’d with fire, before | pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen. The 
You ‘ll speak with Coriolanus. good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn the dregs of it 
Men. Good my friends, upon this varlet here; this, who, like a bleck, hath 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, denied my access to thee. 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks, Cor. Away! 
My name hath touch’d your ears: it is Menenius. Men. How? away? 
1 G. Be it so; go back: the virtue of your name Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affairs 
Is not here passable. Are servanted to others: though I owe 
Men. I tell thee, fellow, My revenge properly, my remission lies 
Thy general is my lover’: I have been In Volscian breasts. That we have been familiar, 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 
His fame unparé allel’d, haply, amplified ; Than pity note how much.—Therefore. be gone : 
For I have ever magnified? my friends, Mine ears against your suits are stronger than 
(Of whom he’s chief) with all the size that verity Your gates against my force. Yet, for] lov’d thee, 


1 This word was often used for friend. 2 verified: inf.e.. 3 Falsehood. 
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Take this along; I writ it for thy sake, [Gives a Paper. | 
And would have sent it. Another w ord, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee speak—This man, Aufidius, 
Was my belov’d in Rome; yet thou pehold’st— 

Auf. You keep a constant temper. 

[Exeunt CortoLanus and AvFipivs. 

1 G. Now, sir, is your name Menenius? 

2G.°Tisa spell, you see, of much power. You know 
the way home again. 

1G. Do you hear how we are shent! for keeping 
your greatness back ? 

2 G. What cause, do you think, I have to swoon ? 

Men. I neither care for the world, nor your general : 
for such things as you, I can searce think there ’s $ any, 
you are so slight. He that hath a will to die by himself, 
fears it not from another. Let your general do his 
worst. For you, be that you are, long ; and your 
misery increase with your age. [| say to you, as I was| 
said to, away ! [ Exit. 

1G A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

2 G. The worthy fellow is our general: he is the 
rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III—The Tent of Cortoranvs. 
Enter Coriouanus, Avuripivs, and others. 


Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our host.—My partner in this action. 

You must report to the Volscian lords, how plainly 
I have borne this business. 

Auf. Only their ends 
You have respected ; stopp’d your ears against 
The general suit of Rome; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man, 
Whom with a crack’d heart I have sent to Rome, 
Loved me above the measure of a father : 

Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him; for whose old love, I have 
(Though I show’d sourly to him) once more offer’d 
The first conditions, which they did refuse, 
And cannot now accept, to grace him only 
That thought he could’do more. A very little 
I have yielded, too: fresh embassies, and suits, 
Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to.—Ha! what shout is this? [ Shout 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow [within. 
In the same time ’tis made? I will not— 
Enter, in mourning Habits, Virer1a, Votumnia, 
leading young Marctivs, VALERIA, and 'Attendants: 
My wife comes foremost ; then, the honour’ d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’ d, and in her hand 
The grand-child to her blood. ‘But, out. affection ! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break | ! 
Let it be virtuous, to be obstinate. — 
What is that curt? sy, worth? or those doves’ eyes, 
Which can make gods forsworn ?—I melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others —My mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod; and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great nature cries, ‘ Deny not.”—Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy ; I’!l never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct, but stand 
As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin. 
Vir. My lord and husband ! 
Cor. These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 


1 Rebuked. 
§ Not in f. e. 


in folio. Theobald made the change, 


2 pray: 


3 mistaken : 


Vir. The sorrow, that delivers us thus chang’d, 


| Makes you think s0. 


Cor. Like a dull actor, now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not say 
For that, “‘ Forgive our R omans.”—O! a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’ er since ——You gods! [ prate?, 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted. Sink, my knee, i’ the earth ; 
Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 

Vol. O, stand up bless’d ! 
Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 

I kneel before thee, and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaking? all this while 
Between the child and parent. 

Cor. What is this? 
Your knees to me? to your corrected son ? 
Then, let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars; then, let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the fiery sun, 
Murd’ring impossibility, to make 
What cannot be slight work. [Rising and raising her. 

Vol. Thou art my warrior ; 

1 holp* to frame thee. Do you know this lady ? 
Cor. The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle, 

That ’s eurdled by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple: dear Valeria ! 
Vol. This is a poor epitome of yours, 

Which, by the interpretation of full time, 

May show like all ‘yourself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou may’st prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick V the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 

And saving those that eye thee ! 

Vol. 

Cor. That’s my brave boy ? 

Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and myself, 
Are suitors to you. 

Cor. I beseech you, peace ; 
Or, if you ’d ask, remember this before : 
The things I have forsworn to grant may never 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome’s mechanics: tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural: desire not 
To allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reasons. 

Vol. O! no more, no more! 
You have said, you will not grant us any thing; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already : yet we will ask; 
That, if we fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness. ‘Therefore, hear us. 

Cor. Aufidius, and you Volsces, mark; for we ’ll 
Hear nought from Rome in private. [Takes his seat. 

—Your request ? 

Vol. Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment, 
And state of bodies, would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thy self, 


[ Kneels. 


[ Kneels. 


Your knee, sirrah. 


| How more unfortunate than all living women 


inf.e. *Notinf.e. 5 hope: in folio. Corrected bv Pope, 
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er cece ne 


Are we come hither ; since that thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with.comforts, 
Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and sorrow ; 
Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 
His country’s bowels out; and so poor we, 
Thine enemies most capital.! Thou barr’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy; for how can we, 
Alas! how can we, for our country pray, 
Whereto we are bound, together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound? Alack! or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse; or else thy person, 
Our comfort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win ; for either thou 
Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacfes through our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palm, for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children’s blood. For myself, son, 
I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 
These wars determine: if I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts, 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country, than to tread 
(Trust to ’t, thou shalt not) on thy mother’s womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 
Vir. Ay, and mine, 
That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 
Boy. He shall not tread on me: 
I’ll run away till I am bigger, but then 1711 fight. 
Cor. Not of a woman’s tenderness to be, [ Aside.” 
Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 
I have sat too long. [ Rising. 
Vol. Nay, go not from us thus. 
If it were so, that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might condemn us, 
As poisonous of your honour: no; our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volsces 
May say, ‘‘ This mercy we have show’d ;” the Romans, 
““ This we receiv’d ;” and each in either side 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry, ‘“ Be bless’d 
For making up this peace !”” Thou know’st, great son, 
The end of war’s uncertain; but this certain, 
That if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name, 
Whose repetition shall be dogg’d with curses, 
Whose chronicle thus writ,—“ The man was noble, 
But with his last attempt he wip’d it out, 
Destroy’d his country, and his name remains 
To each ensuing age abhorr’d.” Speak to me, son! 
Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour, 
To imitate the graces of the gods ; 
To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air, 
And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak.. Why dost not speak? 
Think’st thou it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs ?—Daughter, speak you ; 
He cares not for your weeping.—Speak thou, bey: 
Perhaps, thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. There is no man in the world 
More bound to’s mother; yet here he lets me prate 
Like one i’ the stocks —Thou hast never in thy life 
Show’d thy dear mother any courtesy ; 


| When she, (poor hen !) fond of no second brood, 


Has cluck’d thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say, my request ’s unjust, 
And spurn me back; but, if it be not so, 
Thou art not honest, and the gods will plague thee, 
That thou restrain’st. from me the duty, which 
To a mother’s part belongs—He turns away: 
Down, ladies; let us shame him with our knees. 
[ All kneel? 
To his surname, Coriolanus, ‘longs more pride, 
Than pity to our prayers. Down: an end 3. 
This is the’ last ;—so we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours.—Nay, behold us: 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellowship, 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny ’t.—Come, let us go. 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance.—Yet give us our despatch : 
I am hush’d until our city be afire, 
And then Il] speak a. little. [struggling * 
[He holds Vouumnra by the hand, long, and self- 
Cor. O mother, mother ! 
What have you done? Behold! the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother! mother! O! 
You have won a happy vietory to Rome ; 
But, for your son,—believe it, 0! believe it,— 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail’d, 
If not most mortal to him. But let it come.— 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, would you have heard 
A mother less, or granted less, Aufidius? 
Auf. | was mov’d withal. 
Cor. I dare be sworn, you were: 
And, sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir, 
What peace you ’ll make, advise me. For my part, 
I’ll not to Rome, I 711 back with you ; and pray you, 
Stand to me in this cause—O mother ! wife ! 
Auf. | Aside.) 1 am glad, thou hast set thy merey 
and thy honour 
At difference in thee : ‘out of that Ill work 
Myself a firmer fortune. 
[The Ladies make signs to CorIoLANUs. 
Cor. Ay, by and by; 
[To Vouumnta, Vireriia, §e. 
But we will drink together; and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we 
On like conditions will have counter-seal’d. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you: all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Rome. A Public Plaee. 
Enter MENENIvs and Srcin1vs. 


Men. See you yond’ coign o’ the Capitol; yond 
corner-stone ? 

Sic. Why, what of that? 

Men. If- it be possible for you to displace it with 
your litttle finger, there is some hope the ladies of 
Rome, especially his mother, may prevail with him: 
but I say, there is no hope in’t. Our throats are sen- 
tenced, and stay upon execution. 


1f.e. have: And to poor we, 
Thine enmity’s most capital. 


23Notinf.e. * He holds Vorumnta by the hand, silent: in f. e. 


rh ee 
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Sic. Is’t possible, that so short a time can alter the 
condition of a man? 

Men. There is differency between a grub, and a but- 
terfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. This Marcius is 


grown from man to dragon: he has wings; he’s more | 


than a creeping thing. 

Sic. He loved his mother dearly. 

Men. So did he me; and he no more remembers his 
mother now, than an eight year old horse. The tart- 
ness of his face sours ripe grapes: when he walks, he 
moves like an engine, and-the ground shrinks before 
his treading. He is able to pierce a corslet with his 
eye: talks like a knell, and his hem! is a battery. He 
sits in his state as a thing made for Alexander. 
he bids be done, is finished with his bidding: he wants 
nothing of a god but eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sec. Yes, merey, if you report him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the character. Mark what 
mercy his mother shall bring from him: there is no 
more mercy in him, than there is milk in a male tiger ; 
that shall our poor city find: and all this is ’long of you. 

Sic. The gods be good unto us! 

Men. No, in such a ease the gods will not be good 
unto us. When we banished him, we respected not 
them; and he returning to break our necks, they 
respect not us. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Sir, if you’d save your life, fly to your house. 

The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 
And hale him up and down; all swearing, if 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 
They ’ll give him death by inches. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Sic. What.’s the news ? 

Mess. Good news, good news !—The ladies have pre- 
The Volscians are dislodg’d, and Marcius gone. [vail’d, 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 

No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sze. Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true? is it most certain ? 

Mess. As certain, as I know the sun is fire : 

Where have you lurk’d, that you make doubt of it? 
Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Why, hark you! 


[Shouts, Trumpets and Hautboys sounded, and | 


Drums beaten, all together. 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you! [Shouting agati. 
Men. This is good news. 
I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 
A city full; of tribunes, such as you, 
A sea and land-full. You have pray’d well to-day: 
This morning for ten thousand of your throats 
I’d not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy! 
[Shouting and Music. 
Sic. First, the gods bless you for the tidings: next, 
Accept my thankfulness. 
Mess. Sir, we have all 
Great cause to give great thanks. 


Stic. They are near the city. | 
Mess. Almost at point to enter. 
Sic. We will meet them, 


And help the joy. [ Going. 
Enter the Ladies, accompanied by Senators, Patricians, 
and People. They pass over the Stage. 

1 Sen. Behold our patroness, the life of Rome ! 
Call all your tribes together, praise the gods, 
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And make triumphant fires ; sirew flowers before them. 

Unshout the foise that banish’d Marcius ; 

Repeal him with the welcome of his mother: 

mri es ladies, welcome ! 
ll. 


; Welcome, ladies ! 
Welcome ! 


[A Flourish with Drums and Trumpets. 
| Exeunt. 
SCENE V.—Antium. A Public Place. 
Enter Tuiius Avripius, with Attendants. 
Auf. Go tell the lords of the city, I am here. 
Deliver them this paper: having read it, 
Bid them repair to the market-place ; where I, 


What! Even in theirs and in the commons’ ears, 


Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse 

The city ports by this hath enter’d, and 

Intends t’ appear before the people, hoping [Attendants 

To purge himself with words. Despatch. [ Exeunt 
Enter Conspirators of Avripius’ Faction. 

Most welcome ! 

1 Con. How is it with our general ? 

Auf. Even so, 
As with a man by his own alms empoison’d, 

And with his charity slain. 

2 Con. Most noble sir, 
If you do hold the same intent, wherein 
Yow wish’d us parties, we/’ll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell : 
We must proceed, as we do find the people. 

3 Con. The people will remain uncertain, whilst 
’T wixt you there ’s difference ; but the fall of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf. I know it; 
And my pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construction. IT rais’d him, and I pawn’d 
Mine honour for his truth: who being so heighten’d, 
He water’d his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends; and to this end 
He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable, and fierce. 

3 Con. Sir, his stoutness, 
When he did stand for consul, which he lost 
By lack of stooping,— 

Auf. That I would have spoke of. 
Being banish’d for ’t, he came unto my hearth ; 
Presented to my knife his throat : I took him ; 
Made him joint-servant with me; gave him way 
In all his own desires; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 

My best and freshest men: sery’d his designments 
In mine own person ; holp to reap the fame 
Which he did ear’ all his; and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong: till, at the last, 

I seem’d his follower, not pariner; and 

He waged? me with his countenance, as if 

I had been mercenary. 

1 Con. So he did, my lord ; 
The army marvell’d at it; and, in the last, 
When he had carried Rome, and that we look’d 
For no less spoil. than glory,— 

Auf. There was it ; 

For which my sinews shall be stretch’d upon him. 
At a few drops of women’s rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies. he sold the blood and labour 
Of our.great action: therefore shall he die, 
And I’ll renew me in his fall. But, hark ! 
[Drums and Trumpets sound, with great Shouts of 
the People. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


ACT VY. 


1 Con. Your native town you enter’d like a post, 
And had no welcomes home; but he returns, ~ 
Splitting the air with noise. 

2 Con. And patient fools, 
Whose children he hath slain, their base throats tear 
With giving him glory. 

3 Con. Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he express himself, or move the people 
With what he would say, let him feel your sword, 
Which we will second. When he lies along, 

After your way his tale pronoune’d shall bury 
His reasons with his body, 

Auf. 

Here come thes lords. 
Enter the Lords of the City. 

Lords. You are most welcome home. 

Auf, I have not desery’d it, 
But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus’d 
What I have written to you? 


Say no more. 


Lords. We have. 
1 ‘Lord. And grieve to hear it. 


What faults he made before the last, I think, 
Might have found easy fines: but there to end, 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge, making a treaty where 
There was a yielding; this admits no excuse. 
Auf. He approaches: you shall hear him. 
Enter Cortotanus, with Drums and Colours ; a crowd 
of Citizens with ham. 
Cor. Hail, lords! Iam return’d your soldier ; 
No more infected with my country’s love, 
Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command, You are to know, 
That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Our spoils we have brought home, 
Do more than counterpoise, a full third part, 
The charges of the action. We have made peace, 
With no less honour to the Antiates, 
Than shame to the Romans; and we here deliver, 
Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 
Together with the seal o’ the senate, what 
We have compounded on. 
Auf. Read it not, noble lords ; 
But tell the traitor in the highest degree 
He hath abus’d your powers. 
Cor. Traitor !—how now !— 
Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 
Cor. “Mareius ! 
Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Mareius. Dost thou think 
[ll grace thee with that robbery, thy stol’n name 
Coriolanus in Corioli ?— 
You lords and heads of the state, perfidiously 
He has betray’d your business, and given up 
For certain drops of salt your city, Rome; 
[ say your city, to his wife and mother, 
Breaking his oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk; never admitting 
Counsel o’ the war, but at his nurse’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your victory, 
That pages blush’d at him, and men of heart 
Look’d wondering each at other. 
Cor. Hear’st thou, Mars? 
Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears. 
Cor. 
Auf. No more 


’The rest of this stage direction is not in f. e. 


Ha ! 


Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy! O slave !— 
| Pardon me, lords,*’t is the first time that ever 
I was fore’d toscold. Your judgments, my grave lords, 
Must give this eur the lie: and his own notion 
(Who wears my stripes impress’d upon him, that 
Must bear my beating to his grave) shall join 
To thrust the lie unto him. 

1 Lord. Peace both, and hear me speak, 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volsces; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me——Boy!. False hound! 

If you have writ youriannals true, ’t is there, 
That like an eagle in.a dove-cote, | 

Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioli: 

Alone I did it —Boy ! 

Auf. Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 
’Fore your own eyes and ears? 

All Con. Let him die for ’t. 

All People. Tear him to pieces ; doit presently. He 
killed my son;—my daughter :—he killed my cousin 
Mareus :—he killed my father.— 

2 Lord. Peace, ho !—no outrage :—peace ! 

The man is noble, and his fame folds in 

This orb 0’ the earth. His last offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing —Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Cor. O! that I had him, 
With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe, 

To use my lawful sword ! 

Auf. Insolent villain ! 

All Con. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him! 

[Avripius and the Conspirators draw, ang kall_Co- 

 rnioLaNus, who falls: Avuriprus stands on him. 


Lords. Hold, hold, hold, hold ! 
Auf. My noble masters, hear me speak. 
1 Lord. O Tullus !— 
2 Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will 
weep. 
3 Lord. Tread not wpon him.—Masters all, be 
| quiet.— 


Put up your swords. 

Auf. My lords, when you shall know (as in this rage, 
| Provok’d by him. you cannot) the great danger 
| Which this man’s life did owe you, you ’ll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off. Please it your honours 
| To call me to your senate, I ll deliver 
| Myself your loyal servant, or endure 

Your heaviest censure. 

1 Lord. Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him. Let him be regarded, 
As the most noble corse that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. 

2 Lord. °: His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
| Let’s make the best of it. 

Auf. My rage is gone, 

And I am struck with sorrow.—Take him up :— 

| Help, three o’ the chiefest soldiers; 1’ll be one.— 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully ; 
''Trail your steel spikes —Though in this city he 

| Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 


| Which to this hour bewail the injury, 
| Yet he shall have a noble memory.— 
Assist. [| Exeunt, bearing the Body of CoR1oLANvs, 
A dead March', while they pass round the Stage. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


DRAMATIS 


Saturninus, Son to the late Emperor of Rome, | 


and afterwards declared Emperor. 


Basstanus, Brother to Saturninus; in love with 
Lavinia. 
Titus ANDRONICUs, a noble Roman, General 


against the Goths. 
Marcus ANDRONICUS, 

and Brother to Titus. 
Lucius, 

. QUINTUS, 
Martius, 
Motus, 
Young Lucius, a Boy, Son to Lucius. 


Tribune of the People; 


Sons to Titus Andronicus. 


PERSON &. 


Puprius, Son te Marcus the Tribune. 
/Emitivs, a noble Roman. 

ALARBUS, 
DEMETRIUS, 
CHIRON, 
Aaron, a Moor, beloved by Tamora. 

A Captain, Tribune, Messenger, and Clown. 
Goths and ‘Romans, 


Sons to Tamora. 


Tamora, Queen of the Goths. 
Lavinia, Daughter to Titus Andronicus. 
A Nurse, and a black Child. 


Kinsmen of Titus, Senators, Tribunes, Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 


SCENE, Rome ; 


and the Country near it, 


ont ope kak. 


SCENE I.—Rome. Before the Capitol. 


The Tomb of the Andronici appearing ; the Tribunes 
and Senators aloft, as in the Capitol. “Enter, below, 
Sarurninus and his Followers, on one side ; ae 
Basstanus and his Followers, on the other ; 
Drum and Colours. 


Sat. Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 

Defend the justice of my cause with arms ; 

And, countrymen, my loving followers, 

Plead my successive title with your swords. 

I am the-first-born son, of him the last 

That wore the imperial diadem of Rome: 

Then, let my father’s honours live in me, 

Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. « 

Bas. Romans,—friends, followers, favourers of my 
right, 

If ever Bassianus, Cesar’s son, 

Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 

Keep then this passage to the Capitol ; 

And suffer not dishonour to approach 

Th’ imperial seat, to virtue consecrate, 

To justice, conscience,’ and nobility, 

But let desert in pure election shine ; 

And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 
Enter Marcus. Anpronicus, aloft, with the Crown. 
Mar. Princes, that strive by factions, and by friends, 

Ambitiously for "rule and empery, 

Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we stand 

A special party, have by common voice 

In election for the Roman empery, 

Chosen Andronicus, surnamed Pius, 

For many good and great deserts to Rome: 

A nobler man, a braver warrior, 

Lives not this day within the city walls. 

He by the senate is accited? home, 

From weary wars against the barbarous Goths ; 

That, with his sons, a terror to our foes, 
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Hath yok’d a nation strong, train’d up in arms, 
Ten years are spent since first he undertook 
This cause of Rome, and chastised with arms 
Our enemies’ pride: five times he hath return’d 
| Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sons 
In coffins from the field ; 
And now at last, laden with honour’s spoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus, flourishing in arms. 
Let us entreat,—by honour of his name, 
Whom worthily you would have now succeed, 
And in the Capitol and senate’s right, 
Whom you pretend to honour and adore,— 
That you withdraw you, and abate your strength: 
Dysmiss your followers, and, as suitors should, 
Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 
Sat. How fair the tribune speaks to calm my thoughts, 
Bas. Mareus, Andronicus, so I do affy* 
In thy uprightness and integrity, 
And so I love and honour thee and thine, 
Thy noble brother Titus, and his sons, 
And her, to whom my thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome’s rich ornament, 
That I will here dismiss my loving friends ; 
And to my fortunes, and the people’s favour, 
Commit my cause in balance to be weigh’d. 
[Exeunt the Followers of Basstanus. 
Sat. Friends, that have been thus forward in my right, 
I thank you all and here dismiss you all ; 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myself, my person, and my cause. 
[Exeunt the Followers of Sarurnrinus. 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee.— 
Open the brazen gates, and let me in. 
Bas. Tribunes, and me, a poor competitor. 
[Sat. and Bas. go into the Capitol ; and exewnt with 
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TITUS ANDRON IOUS. 


ACT I. 


SCENE liThe Same. 
Enter a Captain, and others. 

Cap. Romans! make way! The good Andronicus, 
Patron of virtue, Rome’s best champion, 

Successful in the battles that he fights, 

With honour, and with fortune, is return’d, 

From where he wane nene with his sword, 

And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 

Sound Drums and Ti wets §c. Enter Martius and 
Murius: after them, two Men bearing a Coffin 
covered with black ; then Lucius and Quintus. After 
them, Tirus Anpronicus; and then Tamora, with 
Axarsus, Cutron, Demetrivs, Aaron, and other 
Goths, prisoners ; Soldiers and People, following. 
The Bearers set down the Coffin. 

Tit. Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning weeds ! 
Lo ! as the bark t that hath discharg’d her fraught 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 

From wheuce at first she weigh’d her anchorage, 

Cometh Andronicus, bound with laure} boughs, 

To re-salute his country with his tears ; 

Tears of frue joy for his return to Rome. 

Thou great defender of this Capitol, 

Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! 

Romans, of five-and-twenty valiant sons, 

Half of the number that king Priam had, 

Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead ! 

These that survive let Rome reward with love ; 

These that I bring unto their latest home, 

With burial amongst their ancestors : 

Here Goths have given me leave to sheath my sword. 

Titus, unkind, and careless of thine own, 

Why sulfer’st thou thy sons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx 

Make way to lay them by their Brethben! * 

[The Tomb is opened. 

There greet in silence, as the dead are wont, 

And sleep in peace, slain in your country’s wars ! 

O sacred receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many sons hast thou of mine in store, 

That thow wilt never render to me more ? 

Luc. Give us the proudest prisoner of the Goths, 
That we may hew his limbs, nie on a pile 
Ad manes fratrum sacrifice his flesh, 

Before this earthy’ prison of their bones 

That so their shadows be not unappeas rd, 

Nor we disturb’d with prodigies on earth. 

Tit. | give him you; the noblest that survives, 

The eldest son of this distressed queen. 

Tam. Stay, Roman brethren !—Gracious conqueror, 
Victorious Titus, ruc the tears f shed, 

A mother’s tears in passion for her son 

And, if thy sons were ever dear to inddh 

O! think my son to be as dear to me. 

Sufficeth not. that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs, and return, 

Captive to thee, and to thy Roman yoke ; 

But must my sons be slaughter’d in the streets, 

For valiant doings in their country’s cause ? 

O! if to fight for king and common weal 

Were piety in thine, it is in these. 

Andronicus, stain not thy tomb with blood. 

Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 

Draw near them, then, in being merciful : 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 

Thrice-noble Titus, spare my first-born son. 

Tit. Patient yourself, madam, and pardon me. 
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These are their brethren, whom you Goths beheld 
Alive, and dead ; and for their brethren slain, 
Religiously they "ask a sacrifice : 

To this your son is marked; and die he must, 

T’ appease their groaning shadows that are dust? 

Luc. Away with him! and make a fire straight ; 
And with our swords, upon a pile of wood, 

Let ’s hew his limbs, ‘till they be clean consum’d. 
| [Exeunt Luctus, Quintus, Martivs, and Murtius 
with, ALARBUS. 

Tam. O cruel, irreligious piety ! 

Chi. Was ever Scythia half so. barbarous? 

Dem. Oppose not Seythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to rest; and we survive 
To tremble under Titus’ threatening look. 

Then, madam, stand resolv’d; but hope withal, 
The self same gods, that-arm’d the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of sharp revenge 

Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, 

May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 

(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen) 
To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

Re-enter Lucivs, Quintus, Martius, and Mutts, 

with their Swords bloody. 

Luc. See, lord and father, how we Spokes perform’d 
|Our Roman rites. Alarbus’ limbs are lopp’d, 

And entrails feed the sacrificing fire, 

Whose smoke, like incense, ddth perfume the sky. 
Remaineth nought, but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud ‘larums weleome them to Rome. 

Tit. Let it be so; and let Andronieus 
Make this his latest farewell to their souls. 

[Trumpets sounded ; and the Coffins laid im the tomb. 
Tn peace and honour rest you here, my sons ;,[ Kneeling* 
Rome’s readiest champions, repose you here in rest, 
Secure from worldly chane¢es. and mishaps ! 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 

Here grow no damned grudges; here no storms, 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

In peace and honour rest you here, my sons! [Rising.* 
Enter Lavinia. 

Lav. In peace and honour live lord Titus long ; 

My noble lord and father, hive m fame. 

Lo! at this tomb my tributary tears 

I render, for my brethren’s obsequies ; 

And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth for thy return to Rome: 
O! bless me here with thy victorious hand, 
Whose fortunes Rome’s best citizens applaud. 

Tit. Kind Rome, that hast thus lovingly reserv’d 
The cordial of mine age to glad my heart !— 
Lavinia, live; outlive thy father’s days, 

And fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise ! 
Enter Marcus Anpronicus, SaTuRNINvS, Bassianvs, 
and others. 
Jar. Long live lord Titus, my beloved brother, 
Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome! 

Tit. Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Marcus. 

Mar. And welcome, nephews, from successful wars 
You that survive, and you that sleep in fame. 

Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 

That in your country’s service drew your swords ; 
But safer triumph is this faneral pomp, 

That hath aspir’d to Solon’s happiness, 

| And triumphs over chance in honour’s bed.— 

| Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 

Whose friend in justice thou hast ever ‘been, 
Send thee by me, their tribune and their trust, 

: This palliament of white and spotless hue ; 
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And name thee in election for the empire, 
With these our late-deceased emperor’s sons. 
Be candidatus then, and put it on, 

And help to set a head on headless Rome. 

Tit. A better head her glorious body fits, 
Than his that shakes for age and feebleness : 
What ! should I don this robe. and trouble you ? 
Be chose! with acclamations® to-day ; 
To-morrow, yield up rule, resign my life, 
And set abroach® new business for you all ?— 
Rome, I have been thy soldier forty years, 
And ied my country’s strength successfully, 
And buried one-and-twenty valiant sons, 
Knighted in field, slain manfully in arms, 

In right and service of their noble country. 
Give me a staff of honour for mine age, 
But not a sceptre to control the worid : 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it last. 

Mar. Titus, thou shait obtain the empery. 

Sat. Proud and ambitious tribune, canst thou tell ?— 

Tit. Patience, prince Saturninus. 

Sat. Romans, do me right — 
Patricians, draw your swords, and sheath them not 
Till Saturninus be Rome’s emperor.— 

Andronicus, would thou wert shipp’d to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the peopie’s hearis. 

Luc. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 
That noble-minded Titus means to thee ! 

Tit. Content thee, prince: I will restore to thee 


The people’s hearts, and wean them from themselves. | 


Bas. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, 

But honour thee, and will do till I die: 

My faction if thou strengthen with thy friends, 

I will most thankful be ; and thanks, to men 

Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 
Tit. People of Rome, and people’s tribunes, here 

I ask your voices, and your suffrages : 

Will you bestow them friendly on Andronicus ? 
Tri. To gratify the good Andronicus; 

And gratulate his safe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admits. 
Tit. Tribunes, | thank you; and this suit I make, 

That you create your emperor’s eldest son, 

Lord Saturnine, whose virtues will, T hope, 

Refleet on Rome, as Titan’s rays on earth, 

And ripen justice in this common-weal : 

Then, if you will elect by my advice, 

Crown him, and say,— Long live our emperor !” 
Mar. With voices and applause of every sort, 

Patricians, and plebeians, we create 

Lord Saturninus, Rome’s great emperor, 

And say,—“ Long live our Emperor Saturnine !” 

[A long Flourish. Shouts. 

Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 

To us in our election this day, 

I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts 

And will with deeds requite thy gentleness : 

And, for an onset, Titus, to advance 

Thy name and honourable family, 

Lavinia will i make my empress, 

Rome’s royal mistress, mistress of my heart, 

And in the sacred Pantheon her espouse. 

Tell me. Andronicus, doth this motion please thee ? 
Tit. It doth, my worthy lord; and in this match 

Y hold me highly honour’d of your grace : 

And here, in sight of Rome, to Saturnine, 

King and commander of our common- weal, 

The wide world’s emperor, do I consecrate 

My sword, my chariot, and my prisoners ; 
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Presents well worthy Rome’s imperial Jord : 

Receive them, then, the tribute that I owe, 

Mine honour’s ensigns humbled at thy feet. 
Sat. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life ! 


| How proud I am of thec, and of py, gifts, 


Rome shall record ; and, when I do forget 
The least of these unspeak able deserts, 
Romans, forget your fealty to me. 
Tit. Now, madam, are you prisoner to an emperor 3 
| To AMORA, 
To him, that for your honour and your state, 


| Will use you nobly, and your followers. 


Sat. A goodly lady, trust me : 
That lw 6 choose, were I to choose anew.— 
[To her.] Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance : 
Though chante of war hath wrought this change of 
cheer, 
Thou com’st not to be made a scorn in Rome : 
Princely shall be thy usage every way. 
Rest on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes: madam, he comforts you, 
Can make you greater than the queen of Goths.— 
Lavinia, you are not displeas’d with this ? 
Lav. Not I, my lord ; sith true nobility 
Warrants these words in princely courtesy. 
Sat. Thanks, sweet Lavinia—Romans, let us go. 
Ransomless here we set our prisoners free : 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 
Bas. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is mine. 
[Seizing Lavinia. 
Tit. How, sir! Are you in earnest, then, my lord ? 
Bas. Ay, noble Titus ; and resolw’d withal, 
To do myself this reason and this right. 
[The Emperor courts Tamora zn dumb show. 
Mar. Suum cuigue is our Roman justice : 
This prince in justice seizeth but his own. 
Tuc. And that he will, and shall, if Lucius live. 
Tit. Traitors, avaunt 1 Whereis ihe emperor’s guard? 
Treason, my lord! Lavinia is surpris’d. 
Sat. Surpris’d! By whom ? 
Bas, By him that justly may 
Bear his bethroth’d from all the world away. 
[Exeunt Marcus. and Basstanus, with Lavinia. 
Mut. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, 
And with my sword Ill keep this doer safe. 
[Exeunt Lucivs, Quintus, and Martius. 
Tit. Follow, my lord, and I'll soon bring her back. 
Mut. My lord, you pass not here. 


of the hue 


| Aside.* 


Txt. What, villain boy! 
Barr’st me my way in Rome? =‘ [Tirus kalls Mutivs. 
Mut. Help, Lucius, help ! 


Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. My lord, you are unjust ; and, more than so, 
In wrongful quarrel you have slain your son. 

Tit. Nor thou, nor he, nor any sons of mine : 
My sons would never so dishonour me. 
Traitor, restore Lavinia to the emperor. 

Lue. ‘Dead, if you will; but not to be his wife, 
That is anotlier’s lawful promis 7d love. [ Exit. 

Sat. No, Titus, no; the emperor needs her not, 
Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stock : 
I’ll trust by leisure him that mocks me once ; 
Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty sons, 
Confederates all thus to dishonour me. 
Was there none else in Rome to make a stale’, 
But Saturnine? Full well, Andronicus, 
Agree these deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
That said’st, I begg’d the empire at thy hands. 

Tit. O monstrous! what reproachful words are these ? 


4Notinf.e. 5A stalking horse. 
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TITUS ANDRONIOUS. 


ACT. & 


Sat. But go thy ways; go, give that changing piece 
To him that flourish’d for her with his sword. 

A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy ; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Tit. These words are razors to my wounded heart. 

Sat. And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of Goths, 
That, like the stately Pheebe-’mongst her nymphs, 
Dost overshine the gallant’st dames of Rome, 

If thou be pleas’d with this my sudden choice, 
Behold, I choose thee, Tamora, for my bride, 
And will create thee empress of Rome. 

Speak, queen of Goths, dost thou applaud my choice ? 
And here I swear by all the Roman gods,— 
Sith priest and holy water are so near, 

And tapers burn so bright, and every thing 

In readiness for Hymeneus stand,— 

I will not re-salute the streets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 
I lead espous’d my bride along with me. 

Tam. And here, in sight of heaven, to Rome I swear, 
If Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 

She will a handmaid be to his desires, 
A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 
Sat. Ascend, fair queen, Pantheon.—Lords, accom- 
pany 
Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered : 
There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 

[Exeunt Sarurninvs and his Followers ; Tamora 

and her sons ; Aaron and Goths. 

Tit. I am not bid to wait upon this bride. 

Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Dishonour’d thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 

Re-enter Marcvs, Lucius, Quintus, and Martius. 

Mar. O, Titus, see, O, see what thou hast done ! 
In a bad quarrel slain.a virtuous son. 

Tit. No, foolish tribune, no ; no son of mine, 

Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed 
That hath dishonour’d all our family : 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy sons ! 

Luc. But let us give him burial, as becomes : 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

Tit. Traitors, away !~he rests not in this tomb. 
This monument five hundred years hath stood, 
Which I have sumptuously re-edified : 

Here none but soldiers, and Rome’s servitors, 
Repose in fame ; none basely slain in brawls. 
Bury him where you can, he comes not here. 
Mar. My lord, this is impiety in you. 
My nephew Mutius’ deeds do plead for him: 
He must be buried with his brethren. 

Quin. Mart. And shall, or him we will accompany. 

Tit. And shall! What villain was it spoke that word ? 

Quin. He that would vouch ’t in any place but here. 

Tit. What! would you bury him in my despite ? 

Mar. No, noble Titus ; but entreat of thee 
To pardon Mutinus, and to bury him. 

Tit. Marcus, even thou hast struck upon my crest, 
And, with these boys, mine honour thou hast wounded : 
My foes I do repute you every one ; 

So, trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

Mar. He is not! himself: let us withdraw awhile. 

Quin. Not I, till Mutius’ bones be buried. 

[Marcus and the Sons of Trrus kneel. 

Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead. 

Quin. Father, and in that name doth nature speak. 

Tit. Speak thou no more, if all the rest will speed. 


7 


2 not with: in f. e. 


? folio: sullen; a dump was originally a stv 


Mar, Renowned Titus, more than half my soul, ——: 
Luc. Dear father, soul and substance of us all,_— 
Mar. Suffer thy brother Mareus to inter 

His noble nephew here in virtue’s nest, 

That died in honour and Lavinia’s cause. 

Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous : 

The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax, 

That slew himself, and wise Laertes’ son 

Did graciously plead for his funerals. 

Let not young Mutius, then, that was thy joy, 

Be barr’d his entrance here. 
Tit. Rise, Mareus, rise-— 

The dismall’st day is this, that e’er I saw, 


| To be dishonour’d by my sons in Rome !— 


Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 

[Murius és put into the Tomb. 
Luc. There lie thy bones sweet Mutius, with, thy 
friends, 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb ! 

|__ All. No man shed tears for noble Mutius ; 

| He lives in fame that died in virtue’s cause. 

Mar. My lord,—to step out of these dreary? dumps;— 

How comes it that the subtle queen of Goths 

Is of a sudden thus advane’d in Rome ? 

Tit. | know not, Marcus, but I know it, is ; 

Whether by device or no, the heayens ean tell. 

|{s she not, then, beholding to the man 

That brought her for this high good turn so far ? 

Yes, and will nobly him remunerate.? 

Flourish. Re-enter, at one side, Saturninvs, attended , 
Tamora, Demetrius, Curron, and Aaron: at. the 
other sede, Basstanus, Lavinta, and others. 

Sat. So Bassianus, you have play’d your prize ? 
|God give you joy, sir, of your gallant bride. 
Bas. And you of yours, my lord. I say no more, 

| Nor wish no less ; and so I take my leave. 

Sat. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 

| Thou and thy faetion shall repent this rape. 

| Bas. Rape, call you it, my lord, to seize my own 

| My true-betrothed love, and now my wife ? 

| But let the laws of Rome determine all ; 

Mean while, I am possess’d of that is mine. 

| Sat. ’T is good, sir: you are very short with Us; 

But, if we live, we ’Il be as sharp with you. 

| Bas. My lord, what I have done, as best:I may, 

Answer I must, and shall do with my life: 

Only thus much I give your grace to know. 

By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 

This noble gentleman, Jord Titus here, 

Is in opinion, and in honour, wrong’d;; 

That in the reseue of Lavinia 

With his own hand did slay his youngest son, 

|In zeal to you, and highly mov’d to wrath, 

To be controll’d in that he frankly gaye. 

| Receive him, then, to favour, Saturnine, 

; That hath express’d himself, in all his deeds, 

| A father, and a friend, to thee, and Rome. 

Tit. Prinee Bassianus, leave to plead my deeds : 

|’T is thou, and those, that have dishonour’d me. 

Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge, 

| How I have lov’d and honour’d Saturnine, 

Tam. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 

Were gracious in those princely eyes of thine, 

Then hear me speak indifferently for all ; 

| And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past. 

Sat. What, madam! be dishonour’d openly, 

And basely put it up without revenge ? 

Tam. Not so, my lord: the gods of Rome forefend, 

‘I should be author to dishonour you ! 


? 


ain of music, ora poem. 3 This line is not in the quaftos. 


SCENE I. 


TITUS ANDRONIOUS. 


But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 

For good lord Titus’ innocence in all, 

Whose fury, not dissembled, speaks his griefs. 

Then, at my suit look graciously on him ; 

Lose not, so noble a friend on vain suppose, 

Nor with sour looks afflict his gentle heart.— 

My lord, be rul’d by me, be won at last; [Asede to Sar. 

Dissemble all your griefs and discontents : 

You are but newly planted in your throne ; 

Lest, then, the people, and patricians too, 

Upon a just survey, take Titus’ part, 

And so supplant you for ingratitude, 

Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin, 

Yield at entreats, and then let me alone. 

[ll find a day to massacre them all, 

And raze their faction, and their family, 

The cruel father, and his traitorous sons, 

To whom I sued for my dear son’s life ; 

And make them know what ’t is to let a queen 

Kneel in the streets, and beg for grace in vain.— 

Come, come, sweet emperor,—come, Andronicus,— 

[ Aloud. 

Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 

That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 
Sat. Rise, Titus, rise ; my empress hath prevail’d. 
Tit. | thank your majesty, and her. my lord. 

These words, these looks, infuse new life in me. 
Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 

A Roman now adopied happily, 

And must advise the emperor for his good. 

This day all quarrels die, Andronicus ; 


And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 

That I have reconeil’d your friends and you.— 
For you, prince Bassianus, I have pass’d 

My word and promise to the emperor, | 
That youn will be more mild and tractable.— 

And fear not, lords,—and you, Lavinia.— 

By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 

You shall ask pardon of his majesty. 

Luc. We do; and vow to heaven, and to his highness, 
That what we did was mildly, as we might, [They kneel."} 
Tendering our sister’s honour, and our own. 

Mar. That on mine honour here I do protest. 

Sat. Away, and talk not: trouble us no more.— 

Tam. Nay, nay, sweet emperor, we must all be friends. 
The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace: 

I will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 

Sat. Mareus, for thy sake, and thy brother’s here, 

And at my lovely Tamora’s entreats, 
I do remit these young men’s heinous faults. 

[They stand up.2] | 
Lavinia, though you left me like a chur, 
I found a friend; and sure as death I swore, 
I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
Come ; if the emperor’s court can feast two brides, 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends — 
This day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 

Tit. To-morrow, an it please your majesty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 

With horn and hound we’ll give your grace bonjour. 

Sat. Be it so, Titus, and gramercy too. 


| Trumpets. 


Eixeunt, 


ACT TY. 


SCENE I.—The Same. Before the Palace. 
Enter AARON. 


Aar. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus’ top, 
Safe out of fortune’s shot ; and sits aloit, 
Secure ef thunder’s crack, or lightning flash, 
Advyane’d above pale envy’s threatening reach. 
As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach, 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills; 
So Tamora.— 
Upon her will doth earthly honour wait, 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown, 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress ; 
And mount her piteh, whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fetter’d in amorous chains, 
And faster bound to Aaron’s charming eyes, 
Than was Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 
Away with slavish weeds, and servile thoughts ! 
I will be bright. and shine in pearl and gold, 
To wait upon this new-made empress. 
To wait, said [? to wanton with this queen, 
This goddess, this Semiramis, this nymph, 
This syren, that will charm Rome’s Saturnine, 
And see his shipwreck, and his commonweal’s. 
Holla! what storm is this? 
Enter Demetrius and Cutron, braving. 
Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am grae’d, 
And may, for aught thou know’st, affected be. 
Chi. Demetrius, thou dost over-ween in all, 


12Notinf,e. 3 The usual London cry, in time of tumult, 


| And so in this, to bear me down with braves. 
’T is not the difference of a year, or two, 
Makes me less gracious, thee more fortunate : 
I am as able, and as fit, as thou, 
To serve, and to deserve my mistress’ grace ; 
And that my sword upon thee shall approve, 
And plead my passions for Lavinia’s Jove. 
Aar. Clubs, clubs !* these Jovers will not keep the 
peaee. : 
Dem. Why, boy, although our nfother, unadvis’d, 
Gave you a dancing rapier by your side, 
Are you so desperate grown, to threat your friends ? 
Go to; have your lath glued within your sheath, 
Till you know better how to handle it. 
Chi. Mean while, sir, with the little skill I have, 
Full well shalt thou perceive how much I dare. 
Dem. Ay, boy; grow ye so brave ? [They drdéw. 
Aar. Why, how now, lords! 
So near the emperor’s palace dare you draw, 
And maintain such a quarrel openly? 
Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge : 
I would not for a million of gold, 
The cause were known to them it most concerns ; 
Nor would your noble mother for much more 
Be so dishonour’d in the court of Rome. 
For shame! put up. 
Dem. Not I; till I have sheath’d 
My rapier in his bosom, and, withal, 
Thrust those reproachful speeches down his throat, 
That he hath breath’d in my dishonour here. 
Chi. For that I am prepar’d and full resolv’d, 
Foul-spoken coward, that thunder’st with thy tongue, 
And with thy weapon nothing dar’st perform. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
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F 632 
Aar. Away, I say! 
Now by the gods that warlike Goths adore, 
t This petty brabble will undo us all._— 


Why, ; < you not how dangerous 

It is to jet? Moen a prince’s right ? 

What! is Lavinia then become so loose, 

Or Bassianus so degenerate, 

| That for her love such quarrels may be broaeh’d, 
Without controlment, justice, or revenge ? 

|x Young lords, beware ‘!—an should the empress know 
This discord’s ground, the music would not please. 
f 

| 


Chi. I care not, I, knew she and all the world: 
I love Lavinia more than all the world. 
Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make some meaner 
choice : 
Lavinia is thine elder brother’s hope. 
| _ Aar, Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in Rome 
How furious and impatient they be, 
| And eannot brook competitors in love ? 
T tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. 
Chi. Aaron, a thousand deaths 
Would I propose, to achieve her whom I love. 
Aar. To achieve her !—How ? 
Dem. Why mak’st thou it so strange ? 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo’ d; 
She is a woman, therefore may be w on ; a 
She is Lavinia, theref fore must be lov’ d. 
What, man ! more water ghdeth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of: find easy ’tis 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, : we know : 
Though Bassianus be the emperor’ ’s brother, 
i Better than he have worn Vulcan’s badge. 
dar. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. _ [Aside. 
Dem. Then, why should he despair, that knows to 
court it 
| With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What ! hast thou not full often struck a doe, 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper’s nose 3 ? 
Aar. Why then, it seems, some certain snatch or so 
Would serve your turns. i 
Chi. Ay, so the turn were sery’d. 
Dem. Aaron, thou hast hit it. 
Aar. Would you ha@hit it too ; 
Then should not w@ be tir’d with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark ye,—and are you such fools, 
To-square for this? Would it offend you, then, 
That both should speed ?¢* 
| Chi. Faith, not me. 
Dem. Nor me, so I were one. 
Aar. For shame! be friends, and join for that you jar. 
’Tsis policy and stratagem must do 
That you affect ; and so must you resolve 
| That what you ednaies as you would achieve, 
You must, perforee, accomplish as you may, 
Take this of me: Luerece was not more chaste 
Than this Lavinia, Bassianus’ love. 
; A speedier course than lingering languishmer } 
| Must we pursue, and I have found the path. 
My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand; 
There will the lovely Rome an ladies troop: 
| The forest walks are wide and spacious, 
And many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by ‘kind for rape and villainy. 
Single you thither, then, this dainty doe, 
And strike her erate by foree, if not by "words 
This way, or not at all, st tand you in hope. 


i 


Come, come; our empress, with her sacred wit, 
To villainy and vengeance consecrate, 
Will we acquaint with all that we intend ; 
And she shall file our engines with advice, 
That will not suffer you to square yourselves, 
But to your wishes’ height advance you both. 
The emperor’s court is like the house of fame, 
The-palace full of tongues, of eyes, and® e ears : 
The woods are ruthless, dreadless,® deaf, and dull ; 
There speak, and strike, br ave boys s, and take your turns: 
There serve your lust, ’shadow'd from heaven’s eye, 
And revel in Lavinia’ s*treasury. 
Chi. Thy counsel, lad, smells of no cowardice. 
Dem. Sit fas aut nefas, till F find the stream 
To cool this heat, a charm to calm these fits, 
Per Styga, per manes vehor. 


SCENE II.—A Forest near Rome. 
of Hounds heard, 


Enter Titus Anpronicus, with Hunters, &c. 
Lucivs, Quintus, and Mantis: 


Tit. The hunt is up, the morn is bright and g gay,’ 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are wide.® 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 

And rouse the prince, and sing® a hunter’s round,” 

That all the court may echo with the goes ue 

Sons, let it be your charge, andso will I," 

To attend the emperor’s person carefully : 

I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 

But dawning day brought comfort and delight.2? 
{Horns wind :* they sing “ The “hunt is up. 
SaTurninvus, Tamora, Basstanvs , Lavinta, 

Dene RIUS, ‘Cumoy, and Attendants. 

Tit. Many good morrows to your majesty :-— 
Madam, to you as many and as good.— 

I promised your grace-a hunter’s peal. 

Sat. And you have rung it lustily, my lords, 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 

Bas, Lavinia, how say you? 

Lav. T say, no; 

I have been broad'® awake two hours and more. 

Sai. Come on, then: horse and chariots let us have, 
And to our sport.—Madam, now shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. [To Tamora. 

Mar. I have dogs, my lord, 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, 

And climb the highest promontory’s top. 

Tit. And I have horse will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o’er the plain. 

Dem. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse nor hound; 


) 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. [Exeunt. 


CENE IIl.—A desert Part of the Forest. 
Enter Aaron, with a Bag of Gold. 
Aar. He, that had wit. would think that T had none, 
To bury so much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. 
Let him that thinks of me so abjectly, 
Know that this gold must coin a stratagem, 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget 
A very excellent piece of villainy : 
And so repose, sweet gold, for their unrest, 
[Hides the Gold, 
That have their alms out of the empress’ chest. 
Enter Tamora. 
Tam. My lovely Aaron, wherefore Jook’st thou sad, 


[ Exeunt. 


Horns, and ery 


Marcus, 


Enter 


1 Strut. In folio: set. 2 3 similar couplet is found in Henry VI., Pt. I., A. v., Sc. iii. 3 Siice. 4 This line is not in the folio. 5 of: 
in quarto, 1611, and in folio. 6 dreadful: inf.e. 7 grey: in fie. 8 green : ‘in f.e. %ring: inf.e. 10 peal: in f.e. _ 11 noise: in f. @. 
47 a3 it isonrs: in f.e. 13 new comfort hath inspired: in f.e. 14 The rest of this stage direction is not inf. e. 15 Not in folio. 
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When every thing doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chaunt melody, on every bush ; 

The snake lies coiled in the cheerful sun; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling w ind, 
And make a checequer’d shadow on the ground. 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit, 

And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-tun’d horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

Let us sit down, and mark their yelling noise: 
And—after conflict, such as was Suppos’ d 

The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy’d, 
When with a happy storm they were surpris’d, 
And curtain’d with a counsel-keeping cave,-— 
We may, each wreathed in the other’s arms, 

Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber ; 
While hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious birds, 
Be unto us, as is a nurse’s song 

Of lullaby to bring her babe asleep. 

Aar. Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 

Saturn is dominator over mine. 

What signifies my deadly-standing eye, 

My silence, and my cloudy melancholy ? 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls, 
Even as an adder, when she doth unrol 

To do some fatal execution ? 

No, madam, these are no venereal signs: 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Hark, Tamora, the empress of my soul, 

W hich never hopes more heaven than rests in thee 
This is the day of doom for Bassianus ; 

His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day: 
Thy sons make pillage of her chastity, 

And wash their hands in Bassianus’ blood. 
Seest thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the lang this fatal-plotted scroll — 
Now question me no more; we are espied: 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives’ destruction. 

Tam. Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me 

Aar. No more, great empress. Bassianus comes: 
Be cross with him; and [ll go fetch thy sons 
To back thy quarrels, whatsoe’er they be. 

Enter Basstanus and Lavinia. 

Bas. Whom have we here? 
Unfurnish’d of her' well-beseeming troop ? 

Or is it Dian, habited like her ; 
Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 
To see the general hunting in this forest ? 

Tam. Saucy controller of my private steps! 
Had I the power, that, some say, Dian had, 
Thy temples should be plant ted presently 
With horns, as was Actzeon’s ; and the hounds 
Should dine? upon thy new-transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 

Lav. Under your patience, gentle empress, 

’T is thought you have a goodly gift in horning; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 

Are singled forth to try experiments. ~ 

Jove shield your husband from his hounds to-day ! 
T is pity, they should take him for a stag. 

Bas. Believe me, queen, your swarth Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour of his body’s hue, 
Spotted. detested, and abominable. 

Why are you sequester’d from all your train, 
Dismounted from your snow-white goodly steed 
And wander’d hither to an obscure plot, 
Accompanied but with a barbarous Moor, 


? 


2 So the quarto, 1600; other old copies: var. 2 drive: infie. 


than life ! 


[ Exit, 


Rome’s royal empress, 


| If foul desire had not conducted you? 
Lav. And being intercepted in your sport, 
Great reason that my my noble lord be rated 
| For s sauciness !—_] pray you, let us hence, 
And let ‘her ’joy her raven- coloured love: 
This valley fits the purpose passing well. 
Bas. The king, my brother, shal! have note of this, 
Lav. Ay, for these slips have made him noted long, 
Good king! to be so mightily abus’d. 
Tam. Why have I patience to endure all this? 
Enter Demetrius and Curron. 
| Dem. How, now, dear sovereign, and our gracious 
mother ! 
Why doth your highness look so pale and wan ? 
Tam. Have I not reason, think you, to look pale? 
These two have ‘tie’d me hither to this place, 
A barren detested vale, you sce, it is: 
The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss, and baleful misletoe. 
| Here never shines the sun; here nothing breeds, 
Unless the nightly owl, or fatal raven, 5 
And, when they show’d me this abhorred pit, 
They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes 
Ten thousand swelling toads. as many urching? 
Would make such fearful and confused crles, 
As any mortal barely hearing it, 
Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 
No sooner had they told this hellish tale, 
But straight they told me, they would bind me here 
Unto the body of a dismal yew, 
And leave me to this miserable death : 
And then they call’d me, foul adulteress, 
Lascivious Goth, and all the bitterest terms 
That ever ear did hear to such effect 5 
And, had you not by wondrous fortune come, 
This vengeance on me had they executed. 
Revenge it, as you love your mother’s life, 
Or be ye not henceforth cali’d my children. 
Dem. This is a witness that I am thy son. 
[Stabs Bassranvs. 


Chi. And this for me, struck home to show my 
strength. [Stabbing him likewise. 

Lav. Ay, come, Semiramis !—nay, barbarous Ta- 
mora ; 


For no name fits thy nature but thy own. 
Tam. Give me thy poniard : you shall know, my boys, 
Your mother’s hand shall right your mother’s wrong. 
Dem. Stay, madam; here is more belongs to her: 
First, thrash the corn, then after burn the straw. 
This minion stood upon her chastity, 
Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 
And with that painted shape she braves your might: 
And shall she earry this unto her grave? 
Chi. An if she do, I would I were an eunuch, 
Drag hence her husband to some secret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our lust. 
Tam. But when ye have the honey ye desire, 
Let not this wasp outlive us both to sting. 
Chi. I warrant you, madam, we will make that sure — 
Come, mistress, now perforce, we will enjoy 
That nice preserved honesty of yours. 
Lav. O Tamora! thou bear’st a woman’s face,— 
Tam. I will not hear her speak: away with her! 
Lav. Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a word. 
Dem. Listen, fair madam: let it be your glory 
To see her tears; but be your heart to them, 
As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. 
Lav. When did the tiger’s young ones teach the dam? 


3 Hedge-hogs ; also, evil spirits. 
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O! do not learn her wrath; she taught it thee. 
The milk, thou suck’dst from her, did turn to marble ; 
Even at her teat thou hadst thy tyranny. 

Yet every mother breeds not sons alike 

Do thou entreat her show a woman pity. [To Cytron. 
Chi. What! wouldst thou have me prove myself 

a bastard ? 
Lav. ’T is true; the raven doth not hatch a lark: 

Yet have I heard, O, could I find it now! 

The lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 

To have his princely claws? par’d all away. 

Some say that ravens foster forlorn children, 

The whilst their own birds famish in their nests: 

O! be to me, though thy hard heart say no, 

Nothing so kind, but something pitiful. 

Tam. 1 know not what it means. Away with her! 
Lav. O! let me teach thee: for my father’s sake, 
That gave thee life, when well he might have slain thee, | 

Be not obdurate. Ope n thy deaf ears, 

Tam, Hadst thou in Bee ne’er offended me, 

Even for his sake am I pitil ess.— 

Remember, boys, I pour’d forth tears in vain, 

To save your brother from the sacrifice ; 

But fierce Andronicus would not relent. 

Therefore, away, and use her as you will: 

The worse to her, the better lov’d of me. 

Lav.O Tamora! be call’da gentle queen, [ Kneeling.? | 

And with thine own hands kill me in this. place ; 

For ’t is not life that I have begg’d so long: 

Poor I was slain when Bassianus died. [go. | 
Tam. What begg’st thou then ? fond? woman, let me | 
Lav. ’T is present death I beg; and one thing more, 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell. 

O! keep me from their worse than killing lust, 

And tumble me into some loathsome pit, 

Where never man’s eye may behold my body: 

Do this, and be 4 charitable murderer. 

Lam. So should I rob my sweet sons of their fee: 

No ; let them satisfy their lust on thee. 

Dem. Away! for thou hast stay’d us here too long. | 
Lav. No grace ? no womanhood? Ah, beastly crea- 
ture, [ Rising. 

The blot and enemy to our general name ! 

Confusion fall— 

Chi. Nay, then, I’ll stop your mouth.—Bring thou 
her husband : [Dragging off Lavinia. 

This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. [ Exeunt. 
Tam. Farewell, my sons: see, that you make her 

sure. 

Ne’er let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 

Till all the Andronici be made away. 

Now will I hence to see my lovely Moor, 

And let my spleenful sons this trull deflour. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. 
Enter Aaron, with Quintus and Martwvs. 


Aar. Come on, my lords, the better foot before : 
Saaiene will I bring you to the lonesome pit, 
Where I espy’d the “panther fast asleep. 
Quin. My sight is very dull, whate’er it bodes. 
Mart, And mine, I promise you : wer ’t not for shame, 
Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile. 
[Martius falls into the Pit. 
Quin, What ! art thou fallen ? What subtle hole is this, 
Whose mouth is cover’d with rude-growing briars, 
Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed blood, 
As fresh as morning’s dew distill’d on flowers ? 2” 
A very fatal place it seems to me.— 


[ Exit. 


Speak, brother, hast thou hurt thee with the fall ? 


‘paws: inf.e. 2Notinf.e. 3 Foolish. 4 8 Notinf.e. 


6 who: 


Mart. [Under the stage.*] O, brother!, with the dis- 
mall’st object hurt, 
That ever eye with sight made heart lament. 
Aar. [Aside.] Now will I fetch the king to find 
them here ; 
That he thereby may give a likely guess, 
How these were they that made away his brother. 
[Exit Aaron. 
Mart. Why dost not comfort me, and help me out 
From this unhallow’d and blood-stained hole ? 
Quin. I am surprised with an uncouth fear ; 
A chilling sweat o’er-runs my trembling joints : 
My heart suspects more than mine eye ean see. 
Mart. To prove thou hast a true-divining heart, 
Aaron and thou look down into this den, 
And see a fearful sight of blood and death. 
Quin. Aaron is gone; and my compassionate heart 
Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing whereat it trembles by surmise. 
O! tell me how’ it is; for ne’er till now 
Was | a child, to fear I know not what. 
Mart. Lord Bassianus lies embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a slaughter’d lamb, 
In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 
Quin. If it be dark ’ how dost thou know ’t is he? 
Mart. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 
Which, like a taper in some monument, 
Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks, 
| And shows the ragged entrails of the pit: 
So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus, 
| When he by night lay bath’d in maiden blood. 


|O brother! help me with thy fainting hand,— 


If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath,— 
Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 
As hateful as Cocytus’ misty mouth. 
Quin. Reach me thy hand that I may help thee out ; 
Or, wanting strength to do thee so much good, 
I may be pluck’d into the swallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bassianus’ grave. 
|I have no strength to pluck thee to the brink. 
Mart. Nor I no strength to climb without thy help. 
Quin. Thy hand once more: I will not loose again, 
Till thou art here aloft, or 1 below.— 
Thou canst not come to me; I come to thee. [Falls in. 
Enter Sarurninus and Aaron. 
Sat. Along with me :—I’ll see what hole is here, 
And what he is that now is leap’d into it. 
Say, who art thou, that lately did descend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 
Mart. The unhappy son of old Andronicus, 
Brought hither in a most unlucky hour, 
To find thy brother Bassianus dead. 
Sat. My brother dead! I know, thou dost but jest : 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase ; 
’T is not an hour since | left him there. 
Mart. We know not where you left him all alive, 
But, out alas! here haye we found him dead. 
Enter Tamora, with Attendants ;,Trrus ANDRONICUS, 
and Lucivs. 
‘tam. Where is:my lord, the king ? 
Sat. Here, Tamora ; though sriev’d with killing grief, 
Tam. Where is thy brother Bassianus ? 
Sat. Now to the bottom dost thou search my wound : 
Poor Bassianus here lies murdered. 
Tam. Then, all too late I bring this fatal writ. 
[Giving a Letter. 
The complot of this timeless tragedy ; 


in quarto, 1600 
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And wonder greatly, that man’s face can fold 
In pleasing smiles such murderous tyranny. 
Sat. [Reads.] “An if we miss to meet him hand- 
somely,— 
Sweet huntsman, Bassianus ’t is, we mean,— 
Do thou so much as dig the grave for him. 
Thou know’st our meaning: look for thy reward 
Among the nettles at the elder-tree, 
Which overshades the mouth of that same pit, 
Where. we decreed to bury Bassianus. 
Do this, and purchase us thy lasting friends.’ 
O. Tamora! was ever heard the like ? 
This is the pit, and this the elder-tree. 
Look, sirs, if you can find the huntsman out, 
That should have murder’d Bassianus here. 
Aar. My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 
[Showing it. 
Sat. Two of thy whelps, [To Titus] fell curs of 
bloody kind, 
Have here bereft my brother of his life— 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the prison: 
There let them bide, until we have devis’d 
Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them. 

Tam. What! are they in this pit? O wondrous thing ! 
How easily murder is discovered. 

Tit. High emperor, upon my feeble knee 
I beg this boon with tears not lightly shed ; 

That this fell fault of my accursed sons, 
Accursed, if the fault be prov’d in them,— 

Sat. If it be prow’d! you see, it is apparent.— 
Who found this letter? Tamora, was it you? 

Tam. Andronicus himself did take it up. 

Tit. I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail; 

For by my father’s reverend tomb I vow, 
They shall be ready at your highness’ will 
To anwer this suspicion with their lives. 

Sat. Thou shalt not bail them: see, thou follow me, 
Some bring the murder’d body, some the murderers: 
Let hem not speak a word, their guilt is plain; 

For, by my soul, were there worse end than death, 
That end upon them should be executed. 

Tam. Andronicus. I will entreat the king: 

Fear not thy sons, they shall do well enough. 

Tit. Come, Lucius, come; stay not to talk with 

them. [Exeunt severally, 


SCENE V.—The Same. 
Enter Demetrivs and Curron, with Lavinia, ravished ; 
her Hands cut off, and hor Tongue cut out. 

Dem. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can speak, 
Who ’t was cut out thy tongue, and rayish’d thee. 

Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy meaning so; 
And, if thy stumps will let thee, play the scribe. 

Dem. See how with signs and tokens she can scrowl,' 


Chi. Go home, call for sweet water, wash thy hands. 
Dem. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to wash ; 
And so let’s leave her to her silent walks. 
Chi. An ’t were my case, I should go hang myself. 
Dem. If thou hadst hands to help thee knit the cord. 
[Exeunt Demerrivs and Cutron. 
Wind Horns. Enter Marcus, from hunting. 
Mar. Who’s this :—mny niece, that flies away so fast? 
Cousin, a word: where is your husband ?— 
If I do ‘dream, ’would all my wealth would wake me! 
If I do wake, ‘some planet strike me down, 
That I may slumber in eternal sleep !— 
Speak, gentle niece, what stern ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d, and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches ; those sweet ornaments, 
Whose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep in, 
And might not gain so great a happiness, 
As have thy love? Why dost not speak to me ?— 
Alas ! ‘a crimson river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain stirr’d with wind, 
Doth rise and fall between thy roseate lips, 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
But, sure, some Tereus hath defloured thee, 
And, lest thou shouldst detect him,? cut thy tongue. 
Ah! now thou turn’st away thy face for shame; 
And, notwithstanding all this loss of blood,— 
As from a conduit with three® issuing spouts,— 
Yet'do thy cheeks look me, as Titan’s face 
Blushing to be encounter’d with a cloud. 
Shall I speak for thee? shall I say, ’t is so? 
O! that I knew thy heart; and ktiew the beast, 
That I might rail at him to ease my mind. 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp’d, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 
Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue, 
And in a tedious sampler sew’d her mind ; 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee: 
A craftier Tereus, cousin,* hast thou met, 
And he hath cut those pretty fingers off, 
That could have better sew’d than Philomel. 
O! had the monster seen those lly hands 
Tremble, like aspen leayes, upon a lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them, 
He would not then have touch’d them for his life ; 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony, 
Which that sweet tongue hath made in rue 
He would have dropp’d his knife, and fell asleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poct’s feet. 
Come; let us go, and make thy father blind ; 
For such a sight will blind a father’s eye. 
One hour’s storm will drown the fragrant meads ; 
What will whole months of tears thy father’s eyes? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee : 
O, could our mourning ease thy misery! [ Exeunt 


ACT 

; SCENE I—Rome. A Street. 

Enter Senators, Tribunes, and Officers of Justice, with 

Martius and Quintus, bound, passing on to ties Place 
of Execution ; Trrus going before, pleading. 

Tit. Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, stay ! 
For pity-of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you securely slept; 


1scowl: in folio. 2them: in old copies. 
which adds ‘‘ withal” to the end of the line. 


Rowe made the change. 
6 These two words are not in f. e, 


Lie. 


For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel shed ; 
For all the frosty nights that I have watch’d ; 
And for these bitter tears, which now you see 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 

Be pitiful to my condemned sons, 

Whose souls are not corrupted as ’t is thought. 
For two and twenty sons I never wept, 
Because they died in honour’s lofty bed : 

3 their : 


in old copies; Hanmer’s correction. * Not in folio; 
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For these, these, tribunes, in the dust I write 
[Throwing himself on the ground. 
My heart’s deep anguish in my soul’s sad tears. 
Let my Pe ars stanch the earth’s dry appetite ; 
My sons’ sweet blood will make it shame and blush. 
[Exeunt Senators, Tribunes, §c., with the Prisoners. 
O earth! [ will befriend thee with more rain, 
That shall distil from these two ancient urns’, 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers: 
In summer’s drought Ill drop upon thee still ; 
In winter with warm tears Il] melt the snow, 
And keep eternal spring-time on thy face, 
So thou refuse to drink my dear sons’ blood. 
Enter Lucius, with his Sword drawn. 
O, reverend tribunes! gentle, aged men! 
Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of death ; 
And let me say, that never wept before, 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 
Luc. O, noble father! you lament in vain: 
The tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 
Tit. Ah, Lucius! for thy brothers let.me plead.— 
Grave tribunes, once more [| entreat. of you. 
Tuc. My gracious lord, no tribune hears you speak, 
Tit. Why, ’t is no matter, man: if they did hear, 
They would not mark me; or if they did mark, 
They would not pity me, yet plead I must, 
And bootless unto them.? 
Therefore, I tell my sorrows to.the stones ; 
Who, though they cannot answer my distress, 
Yet in some sort they are better than the tribunes, 
For that they will not intercept my tale. [ Rising. 
When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 
Receive my tears, and seem to weep with me}; 
And were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribune like to these. 
A stone is soft as wax, tribunes more hard than stones ; 
A stone is silent, and offendeth not, 
And tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 
But wherefore stand’st thou with thy weapon drawn? 
Luc. To rescue my two brothers from their death ; 
For which attempt the judges have pronoune’d 
My everlasting doom of banishment. 
Tit. O happy man! they have befriended thee. 
Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers ? 
Tigers must prey; and Rome affords no prey, 
But me and mine: how happy art thou, then, 
From these devourers to be banished ? 
But who comes with our brother Marcus here? 
Enter Marcus ond Lavinfa. 
Mar, Titus, prepare thy aged* eyes to weep; 
Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break : 
I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 
Tit. Will it consume me? let me see it, then. 
Mar. This was thy daughter. " 
Tit. Why, Marcus, so she is. 
Luc. Ah me! this object kills me. 
Tit. Faint-hearted boy, arise, and look upon her.— 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accursed hand 
Hath made thee handless i in thy father’s sight? 
What fool hath added water to the sea, 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy? 
My grief was at the height before thou eam’st, 
And now, like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds.— 
Give me a sword, Vil chop off my hands too, 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain, 


lyuins: in old copies. Hanmer made the change. 


3 noble: in quarto, 1611, and folio. * This phrase is also found in 


And they have nurs’d this woe in feeding life ; 


|In bootless prayer have they been held up, 


And they have serv’d me to effectless use: 
Now, all the service I require of them 
Is, that the one will help to cut the other.— 
'T is w ell, Lavinia, that thou hast no hands, 
For hands to do Rome service are but Vain. 
Luc. Speak, gentle sister, who hath martyr’d thee ? 
Mar. O! that delightful engine of her thoughts,‘ 


| That blabb’d them with such pleasing eloquence, 
|Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage, 


Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 

Rich varied notes, enchanting old and young. 
Luc. O! say thou for her, who hath done this deed ? 
Mar. O! thus I found her straying in the park, 


Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer, 


That hath receiv’d some unrecuring wound. 

Tit. It was my deer; and he that wounded her 
Hath hurt me more, than had he kill’d me dead: 

For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
Environ’d with a wilderness of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 
This way to death my wretched sons are gone, 
Here stands my other son, a banish’d man, 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes ; 
Bui that which gives my soul the greatest spurn, 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my soul.— 
Had J but seen thy picture in this phght, 
It would have madded me; what shall I do 
Now I behold thy living body so? 
Thou hast no hands to wipe away thy tears, 
Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyr’d thee: 
Thy husband he is dead ; and for his death, 
Thy brothers are condemn’d, and dead by this. 
Look, Marcus; ah! son Lucius, look on her: 
When I did name her brothers, then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 

Mar. ‘Perchance, she weeps because they kill’d her 

husband ; 

Perchance, because she knows them innocent, 

Jit. Tt they did kill thy husband, then be joyful, 
Because the law hath ta’en revenge on them.— 
No, no, they would not do so foul a deed ; 

Witness the sorrow that their sister makes; — 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips, 

Or make some sign how I may do thee ease. 

Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, sit round about some fountain, 
Looking all downw ards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are stain’d, as® meadows yet not dry, _ 
With miry slime left, on them by a flood ? 

And in the fountain shall we gaze so long, 

Till the fresh taste be taken from that clearness, 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 

Or shall we cut away our hands; like thine ? 

Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb shows 
Pass the remainder of our hateful days ? 

What shall we do? let us, that have our tongues, 
Plot some device of farther misery, 

To make us wonder’d at in time to come. 

Luc. Sweet father, cease your tears; for at,your grief, 
See, how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 

Mar. Patience, dear niece —Good. Titus, dry thine 

eyes. 


’ 


2 So the quarto, 1600; the folio: 
Oh! if they did hear, 
They would not By me. 
enus and Adonis. 
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Tit: Ah, Mareus, Marcus! brother, well I wot, 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine, 

For thou, poor man, hast drown’d it with thine own. 
Luc. Ah, my Lavinia ! ! I will wipe thy cheeks, 
Tit. Mark, Marcus, mark! I understand her signs. 

Had she a tongue to s] peak, now would she say 

That to her brother which I said to thee: 

His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 

Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. 

O! what a sympathy of woe is this; 

As far from help as limbo is from bliss. 

Enter Aaron. 

Aar. Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word, —that, if thou love thy sons, 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 

And send it to the king: he for the same, 

Will send thee hither both thy sons alive, 

And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 

Tit. O, gracious emperor! O, gentle Aaron! 

Did ever raven sing so like a lark 

That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise ? 

With all my heart, Ill send my hand to him. 

Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 

Luc, Stay, father! for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath throw n down so. many enemies, 

Shall not be sent: my hand will serve the turn. 

My youth can better spare my blood than you, 

And therefore mine shall save my brothers’ lives. 
Mar, Which of your hands hath not defended Rome, 

And rear’d aloft the bloody battle- axe, 

Writing destruction on the enemy’s castle ' 

| O! none of both but are of high desert. 

My hand hath been but idle; let it serve 

To ransom my two nephews from their death, 

Then, have I kept it to a worthy end. 

Aar. Nay, come agree, whose hand shall go along, 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 


OT 


Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 

Inc. Sweet father, if I shall be thought thy son, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 

Mar, And, for our father’s sake; and mother’s care, 
| Now let me show a brother’s love to thee. 
| Tit. Agree between you; I will spare my hand. 
Luc. Thew Ill go fetch.an axe. 

Mar, But I will use it. [Exeunt Lucius and Marcus. 

Tit. Come hither, Aaron; Ill deceive them both: 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 


And never, whilst I live, deceive men so :— 
But I’ll deceive you in another sort, 
And that you ’ll say, ere half an hour pass. 
[He cuts off Trrvs’s 
Re-enter Lucius with an Aze,? and Marcus. 
Tit. Now, stay your strife: what shall be, 
spatch’d.— 
Good Aaron, give his majesty my hand: 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. Bid him bury it: 
More hath it merited; that let it have. 
As for my sons, say, I account of them 
As.jewels purchas’d at an easy price ; 
And yet dear too, because I bought mine own. 
Aar. | go, Andronicus; and for thy hand, 
Look by and by to have thy sons with thee.— 
[ Asede.] Their heads, I mean.—O, how this villainy 


1 Fr. casquetel, a close helmet. 


Mar. My hand shall go 
Inc. - By heaven, it shall not go, 
Tit. Sirs, strive no more: such wither’d herbs as these 


Aar. If that’be call’d deceit, I will be honest, [Aszde. | 


Hand with his Sword. 


is de- 


Deth fat me with the very thought of it! 
| Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
| Aaron will have his soul black like his face. [ Exit. 
Tit. O! here I lift this one hand up to heaven, 
| And bow this feeble ruin to the earth: 
If any power pities wretched tears, 
To that I call—What! wilt thou kneel with me ? 
- [To LAVINIA. 
Do then, dear heart: for heaven shall hear our prayers, 
Or with our sighs we ’ll breathe the welkin dim, 
And stain'the sun with fog, as sometime clouds 
When they do hug him in their melting bosoms. 
Mar. O! brother, speak with possibilities, 
And do not break into these deep extremes. 
Tit. Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then, be my passions bottomless with them. 
Mar. But yet let reason govern thy lament. 
Tit. If there were reason for these miseries, 
Then into hmits could I bind my woes. 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erflow ? 
If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 
Threat’ning the welkin with his big-swoln face ? 
And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 
I am the sea; hark, how her sighs do blow! 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 
Then, must my sea be moved wiih her sighs ; 
Then, must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow’d and drown’d. 
For why ? my bowels cannot hide her w es, 
| But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 
| Then, give me leave, for losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues. 
Enter a Messenger, with Two Heads and a Hand. 
Mess. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 
For that good hand thou sent’st the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble sons ; 
And here’s thy hand, in scorn to ‘thee sent back: 
Thy griefs their sports, thy resolution mock’d, 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 
More than remembrance of my father’s death, 
Mar. Now, let hot AZtna cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever- burning hell ! 
These miseries are more than may be borne. 
To weep with them that w eep doth ease some deal, 
But sorrow flouted at is doubie death. 
Luc. Ah, that this sight should make so deep a wound, 
And yet detested life not shrink thereat ! 
That-ever death should let life bear his name, 


} 


| Exit. 


Where life hath no more interest but to bieate |! ! 
[Lav IntA kisses him. 
Mar. Alas, poor heart! that kiss is comforiless, 


As frozen water to a starved snake. 
Tit. When will this fearful slumber have an end? 
Mar. Now, farewell, flattery: die, Andronicus. 
Thou dost not slumber : see, thy two sons’ heads ; 
Thy warlike hand; thy mangled daughter here 
Thy other banish’d son, with this dear sight 
Struck pale and bloodless ; and thy brother, I, 
Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 
Ah! now no more will I control my griefs : 
Rend off thy silver hair, thy other hand 
| Gnawing with thy teeth; and be this dismal sight 
The closing up of our most wretched eyes ! 
Now is a time to storm; why art thou still? 
Tit. Ha, ha, ha! 
Mar. Why dost thou laugh? it fits not with this hour. 
| Jit. Why, I have not another tear to shed: 
| Besides, this sorrow is an enemy, 
| And would usurp upon my watery eyes, 


2 the words, “ with an Aze,” are not in f. e. 
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And make them blind with tributary tears ; 

Then, which way shall I find revenge’s cave ? 

For these two heads do seem to speak to me, 

And threat me, I shall never come to bliss, 

Till all these mischiefs be return’d again, 

Even in their throats that have committed them. 

Come, let me see what task I have to do.— 

You heavy people, circle me about, 

That [ may turn me to each one of you, 

And swear unto my soul to right your wrongs.— 

The vow is made.—Come, brother, take one head ; 

And in this,hand the other will I bear: 

Lavinia, thou shalt be employed in these things? ; 

Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between thy teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go, get thee from my sight: 

Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay. 

Hie to the Goths, and raise an army there ; 

And, if you love me, as I think ’t is true,? 

Let ’s kiss and part, ’for we have much to do. 

[Exeunt Trrus, Marcus, and Lavinia. 

Luc. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father ; 

The woeful’st man that ever liv’d in Rome. 

Farewell, proud Rome: till Lucius come again, 

He leaves* his pledges dearer than his life. 

Farewell, Lavinia, my noble sister ; 

O, would thou wert as thou tofore hast been ! 

But now nor Lucius, nor Lavinia lives, 

But in oblivion, and hateful griefs. 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs, 

And make proud Saturnine, and his empress, 

Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 

Now will I to the Goths, and raise a power, 


To be reveng’d on Rome and Saturnine. [Bait. 
SCENE II.t—A Room in Trrus’s House. A Banquet 
set out. 

Enter Titus, Marcus, Lavryta, and young Lucrus, a 
Boy. 


Tit. So, so, now sit: and look, you eat no more 
Than will preserve just so much strength in us 
As will revenge these bitter wees of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot : 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 
And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breast ; 
And*® when my heart, all mad with misery, 
Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh, 
Then, thus I thump it down. — 
Thou map of woe, that thus dost talk in signs, 

[To Lavinia. | 

When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating, 
Thou canst not strike it thus to make it still. 
Wound it with sighing, girl, kill it with groans; 
Or get some little knife between thy teeth, 
And just against thy heart make thou a hole, 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall, 
May run into that sink, and soaking in, 
~Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears. 

Mar. Fie, brother, fie! teach her not thus to lay 
Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

Tit. How now! has sorrow made thee dote already ? 
Why, Marcus, no man should be mad but I. 


larms: in quartos. A misprint, says Dyce, for aims. 
4 This scene is only in the folio. § Who: in folio. Rowe's 


2. think you do: 
correction. 


— 


What violent hands can*she lay on her life ? « 

Ah! wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands ? 

To bid Aineas tell the tale twice o’er, 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable? 

O! handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 

Lest we remember still, that we have none. 

Fie, fie! how franticly I square my talk! 

As if we should forget we had no hands, 

If Marcus did not name the word of hands.— 

Come, let’s fall to; and, gentle girl, eat this — 

Here is no drink. Hark, Marcus, what she says ; 

I can interpret all her martyr’d signs: 

She says, she drinks no other drink but tears, 

Brew’d with her sor row, mesh’d upon her cheeks. — 

Speechless complainer, i will learn thy thought ; 

In thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 

As begging hermits in their holy prayers: 

Thou shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumps to heaven, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 

But I of these will wrest an alphabet, 

And by still practice learn to know thy meaning. 
Boy. Good grandsire, leave these bitter 

laments : 

Make my aunt merry with some pleasing tale. 

Mar. Alas! the tender boy, in passion mov’d, 


deep 


| Doth weep to see his grandsire’s heaviness. 


Tit. Peace, tender sapling ; thou art made of tears, 
And tears will quickly melt thy life away.— 
[Marcus strikes the Dish with a Knife. 
What dost thou strike at, Mareus, with thy knife ? 
Mar. At that that T have kill’d, my lord—a fly. 
Tit. Out on thee, murderer ! thou kill’st my heart ; 
Mine eyes are cloy’ d with view of tyranny : 
A deed of death, done on the innocent, 
Becomes not Titus’ br other. Get thee gone ; 
I see, thou art not for my company. 
Mar. Alas! my lord, I have but kill’d a fly. 
Tit. But how, if that fly had a father and mother, 
How would he harig his slender gilded wings, 
And buz lamenting doings in the air? 
Poor harmless fly r 
That with his pretty buzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry ; and thou hast kill’d him. 
Mar. Pardon me, sir: it was a black ill-favour’d fly, 
Like to the empr ess’ Moor ; therefore, T kill’d him. 
Tt0 OO" 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou hast done a charitable deed. 
Give me thy knife, I will insult on him; 
Flattering myself, as if it were the Moor 
Come hither purposely to poison me.— 
| There’s for thyself, and that’s for Tamora. Ah, sirrah !— 
Yet I think we are not brought so low, 
But that between us we can kill a Ay, 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 
Mar. Alas, poor man! grief has so wrought on him, 
He takes false shadows for true substances. 
Tit. Come, take away.—Lavinia, go with me: 
I’ll to thy closet ; and go read with thee 
Sad stories chanced in the times of old.— 
Come, boy, and go with me: thy sight is young, 
And thou shalt read when mine begins to dazzle, 
[Exeunt. 


inf.e. loves: in old copies. Rowe made the change. 
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SCENE I.—The Same. Before Trrus’s House. 


Enier Trrvus and Marcus. Then enter young Luctrvs, 
Lavinia running after him. 


Boy. Help, grandsire, help ! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why.— 

Good uncle Marcus, see how swift she comes.— 
Alas! sweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 

Mar. Stand by me, Lucius: do not fear thine aunt. 

Tit. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee harm. 

Boy. Ay, when my father was in Rome, she did. 

Mar, What means my niece Lavinia by these signs ? 

Tit. Fear her not, Lucius: somewhat doth she mean. 
See, Lucius, see, how much she makes of thee: 
Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 

Ah, boy ! Cornelia never with more care 

Read to her sons, than she hath read to thee, 

Sweet poetry, and Tully’s Orator. 

Canst thou not guess wherefore she plies thee thus ? 

Boy. My lord, I know not, I, nor ean I guess, 
Unless some fit, or frenzy do possess her ; 

For I have heard my grandsire say full oft, 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad ; 

And I have read that Heeuba of Troy 

Ran mad through sorrow: that made me to fear ; 
Although, my lord, I loony my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e’er my mother did, 

‘And would not, but in fury, fright my youth; 
Which made me down to throw my books, and fly, 
Causeless, perhaps.—But pardon me, sweet aunt ; 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus 20, 

I will most willingly attend your ladyship. 

Mar. Lucius, I will. 

[Lav INIA turns over the books which Lucws had | 
let fall. 

Tit. How now, Lavinia !—Mareus, what means this ? 
Some book there is that she desires to see,.— 

Which is it, girl, of these ?—Open them, boy. — 
But thou art deeper read, and better skill’ d; 
Come, and take choice of all my library, 

And so beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn’d contriver of this.deed.— 
What book ?2 

Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus ? 

Mar. \ think, she means, that there was more than one 
Confederate in the fact. Ay, more there was ; 

Or else to heaven she heaves them to revenge. 

Tit. Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so? 

Boy. Grandsire, ’t is Ovid’s Metamorphosis : 
My mother gave X me. 

Mar. For love of her that’s gone, 
Perhaps, she cull’d it from among the rest. 

Tit. Soft ! see how busily she turns the leaves ! 
Help her : what would she find ?—Lavinia, shall Jread ? 
This is the tragie tale of Phil lomel, 

And treats of Tereus’ treason, and his rape ; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 

Mar. See, brother, see ! note, how she quotes the 

leaves. 

Tit. Lavinia, wert thou thus surpris’d, sweet girl, 
Ravish’d and wrong'd, as Philomela was, 

Fore’d in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods ?— 
See, see !|— 

Ay, such a place there is, where we did hunt, 
(O, had we never, never hunted there !) 


1 Not in the quartos. %Notinf.e. 3 Companion. 
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Pattern’d by that the poet here describes, 
By nature made for murders, and for rapes. 
Mar. O! why should vatura build so foul aden, 
Unless the gods delight in tragedies ? 
Tit. Give signs, sweet girl, for here are none but 
friends, 
What Roman lord it was durst do the deed : 
Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst, 
That left the camp to sin in Lucrece’ bed? 
Mar. Sit down, sweet niece :—brother, sit down by 
me:— 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mereury, 
Inspire me, that I may this treason find !— 
My lord, look here j—look here, Lavinia: 
This sandy plot is plain ; ; guide, if thou canst, 
This after me, where I have w rit my hame 
[He writes his Name with his Staff, and guides it 
with Feet and Mouth. 
Without the help of any hand at all. 
Curs’d be the heart, that fore’d us to this shift !— 
Write thou, good niece; and here display, at last, 
What God will have discover’d for revenge. 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows Leh 
That we may know the tr aitors, and the truth ! 
[She takes the Staff in her mouth, and guides it 
with her stumps, and writes. 
Tit. O! do you read, my lord, what she hath writ? 
Stuprum—Chiron— Demetrius. 
Mar. What, what !—the lustful sons of Tamora 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed ? 
Tit. Magni dominator poli, 
Tam lentus audis scelera? tam lentus vides 2 
Mar. O! calm thee, gentle lord, alt ough, I know, 
There is enough written upon this earth, 


|'To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts, 


And arm the minds of infants to wxbiaainks 

My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel, 

And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hector’s hope, 
oe kneel. 


And father, of ‘thes ahacic area dame, 


| Lord Junius Brutus sware for Luerece’ rape,— 


That we will prosecute, by good advice, 
Mortal revenge upon these traitorous Goths, 
And see their blood, or die with this reproach. 
[They rise. 
' Tit. ’T is sure enough, an you knew how to do it; 
But if you hurt these bear-w helps, then beware : 
The dam will wake, and if she wind¢you once, 
She’s withthe lion ‘deep! y still in league, 
And lulls him whilst she playeth on her back; 
And when he sleeps will she do what she list. 
You ’re a young huntsman: Mareus, let it alone ; 
And, come, I will go get a leaf of f brass, 
And with a gad of steel will write these words, 
And lay it by. The angry northern wind 
Will blow these sands, like Sybil’s leaves, abroad, 
And where’s your lesson then ?—Boy, what say you ? 
Boy. I say, my lord, that if I were a man, 
Their mother’s bed-chamber should not be safe 


For these bad bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 

Mar. Ay, that’s my boy! thy father hath full oft 
For his ungrateful country done the like. 

Boy. And, uncle, so will I, an if I live. 

Tit. Come, go with me into mine armoury; 
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Lucius, I’ll fit thee: and withal, my boy 

Shall carry from me to the empress’ sons 

Presents, that 1 intend to send them both. 

Come, come ; thou ’It do thy message, wilt thou not ? 
Boy. Ay, with my dagger in their bosoms, grandsire. 
Tit. No, boy, not so; I’ll teach another course. 

Lavinia, come.—Marcus, look to my house : 

Lucius and I ’ll go brave it at the court ; 

Ay, marry, will we, sir; and we ’ll be waited on. 

[Exeunt Trrus, Lavinia, and Boy. 
Mar. O heavens! can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him ? 

Marcus, attend him in his eestacy, 

That hath more scars of sorrow in his heart, 

Than foe-men’s marks upon his batter’d shield ; 

But yet so just, that he will not revenge.— 

Revenge, ye heavens, for old Andronicus ! [ Exat. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Aaron, Demetrius, and Curron, at one Door ; 
at another door, young Lucius, and an. Attendant, 
with a Bundle of Weapons, and Verses writ upon them. 
Chi. Demetrius, here ’s the son of Lucius ; 

He hath some message to deliver us. 

Aar. Ay, some mad message from his mad grand- 
* father. 
Boy. My lords, with all the humbleness I may, 

I greet your honours from Andronicus ;— 

[ Aside.] And pray the Roman gods, confound you both. 
Dem. Gramercy, lovely Lucius. What’s the news? 
Boy. [Aside.| That you are both decipher’d, that’s 

the news,’ 

For villains mark’d with rape. [To them.] May it please 

you, 

My grandsire, well advis’d, hath sent by me 

The goodliest weapons of his armoury, 

To gratify your honourable youth, 

The hope of Rome; for so he bade me say, 

And so I do, and with his gifts present 

Your lordships, that whenever you have need, 

You may be armed and appointed well. 

And so I leave you both, [Aszde.] like bloody villains. 

[Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 
Dem. What’s here? A scroll, and written round 

Let ’s see ; [about. 

Integer vite, scelerisque purus, 

Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu. 

Chi. O! ’T is a verse in Horace. I know it well: 

I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aar. Ay, just!—a verse in Horace ;—right, you 
have it. 

[ Aside.] Now, what a thing it is to be an ass! 

Here’s no sound jest ! the old man hath found their guilt, 

And sends them? yveapons wrapp’d about with lines, 

That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick ; 

But were our witty empress well a-foot, 

She would applaud Andronicus’ conceit : 

But let her rest in her unrest awhile.— 

[To them.] And now, young lords, was ’t not a happy star 

Led us to Rome, strangers, and more than so, 

Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 

It did me good, before the palace gate, 

To brave the tribune in his brother’s hearing. 

Dem. But me more good, to see so great a lord 

Basely insinuate, and send us gifts. 

Aar. Hath he not reason, lord Demetrius ? 

Did you not use his daughter very friendly ? 

Dem. I would, we had a thousand Roman dames 


1 This line is not in the folio. 2the: in quarto, 1611, and folio. 
copies. Steevens made the change. 


eee 


At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust. 

Chi. A charitable wish, and full of love. 

Aar, Here lacks butyour mother for to say amen, 

Chi. And that would she for twenty thousand more. 

Dem. Come, let us go, and pray to all the gods 
For our beloved mother in her pais. 

Aar. Pray to the devils; the gods have given us 

over. [Trumpets sound. 

Dem. Why do the emperor’s trumpets flourish thus ? 

Chi. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a son. 

Dem. Soft ! who comes here ? 

Enter a Nurse, hiding a Black-a-moor Child inher Arms. 

Nur. Good morrow, lords. O! tell me. did you see 
Aaron the Moor. 

Aar. Well, more, or less, or ne’er a whit at all, 
Here Aaron is; and what with Aaron now ? 

Nur. O, gentle Aaron, we are all undone ! 

Now help, or woe betide thee evermore. 

Aar. Why, what a caterwauling dost thou keep. 
What dost thou wrap and fumble in thime-arms ? 

Nur. O! that which I would hide from heaven’s eye, 
Our empress’ shame, and stately Rome’s disgrace. 
She is deliver’d, lords; she is deliver’d. 

Aar. To whom ? 


Nur. I mean she’s brought to bed. 

Aar. Well, God 
Give her good rest! What hath he sent her? 

Nur. A devil. 


Aar. Why, then she’s the devil’s dam: a joyful issue. 

Nur. A joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue. 
Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad [Showing at.* 
| Amongst the fairest burdens* of our clime. 

The empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy seal, 
And bids thee christen it with thy dagger’s point. 

Aar. Zounds! ye whore, is black so base a hue ?— 
Sweet blowse, you are a beayteous blossom, sure. 

Dem. Villain, what hast thou done ? 

Aar. That which thou canst not undo. 

Chi. Thou hast undone our mother. 

Aar. Villain, I have done thy mother.‘ 

Dem. And therein, hellish dog, thou hast undone. 
Woe to her chance, and damn’d her loathed choice ! 
Accurs’d the offspring of so foul a fiend ! 

Chi. It shall not live. 

Aar. Tt shall not die. 

Nur. Aaron, it must: the mother wills it so. 

Aar. What! must it, nurse ? then let no man butI, 
Do execution on my flesh and blood. 

Dem. 1’1l broach the tadpole on my rapier’s point. 
Nurse, give it me; my sword shall soon despateh it. 

Aar. Sooner this sword shall plow thy bowels up. 

[Takes the Child from the Nurse, and draws. 
Stay, murderous villains !: will you kill your brother ? 
Now, by the burning tapers of the sky, 
That shone so brightly when this boy was got, 
He dies upon my scimitar’s sharp point, 
That touches this my first-born son and heir. 
I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, ; 
With all his threatening band of Typhon’s brood, 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 
Shall seize this prey out of his father’s hands. 
What. what, ye sanguine, shallow-hearted boys ! 
Ye white-lim’d® walls! ye alehouse painted signs ! 
Coal-black is better than another hue, 
In that it scorns to bear another hue ; 
For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn the swan’s black legs to white, 
Although she lave them hourly in the flood. 


| 
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Tell the empress from me, I am a man [To the Nurse. 
To keep mine own; excuse it how she ean. f 

Dem. Wilt thou betray thy noble mistress thus? 

Aar. My mistress is my mistress ; this, myself; 
The vigour, and the picture of my youth: 

This, before all the world, do I prefer ; 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep safe, 
Or some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. 

Dem. By this our mother is for ever shamed. 

Chi. Rome will despise her for this foul escape. 

Nur. The emperor in his rage will doom her death. 

Chi. I blush to think upon this ignomy. 

Aar. Why, there”’s the privilege your beauty bears. 
Fie! treacherous hue, that will betray with blushing 
The close enacts and counsels of the heart : 

Here’s a young lad fram’d of another leer?. 

Lodk, how the black slave smiles upon the father, 
As who should say, “Old lad, I am thine own.” 
He is your brother, lords, sensibly fed 

Of that self-blood that first gave life to you : 

And, from that womb, where you imprison’d were, 
He is enfranchised and cpme to light : 

Nay, he is your brother by the surer side, 
Although my seal be stamped in his face. 

Nur. Aaron, what shall I say unto the empress ? 

Dem. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And we will all subscribe to thy advice: 

Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 

Aar. Then sit we down, and let us all consult. 
My son and I will have the wind of you: 

Keep there ; now talk at pleasure of your safety. 
[They sit at a distance. 

Dem. How many women saw this child of his? 

Aar. Why, so, brave lords : when we all join in league, 
I am a lamb ; but if you brave the Moor, 
The chafed boar, the mountain lioness, 
The ocean swells not so as Aaron storms.— 
But say again, how many saw the child ? 

Nur. Cornelia the midwife, and myself: 
And no one else, but the deliver’d empress. 

Aar. The empress, the midwife, and yourself: 
Two may keep counsel, when the third’s away. 
Go to the empress; tell her, this I said.— 

[Stabbing her: she screams. 

Weke, weke !—so cries a pig, prepared to the spit. 

Dem. What mean’st thou, Aaron? Wherefore didst 

Aar. O lord! sir, ’t is a deed of policy. [thou this ? 
Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours, 

A long-tongu’d babbling gossip ? no, lords, no, 

And now be it known to you my full intent. 

Not far hence Muli lives,? my countryman ; 

His wife but yesternight was brought to bed. 

His child is like to her, fair as you are; 

Go pack* with him, and give the mother gold, 

And tell them both the circumstance of all ; 

And how by this their child shall be advane’d 

And be received for the emperor’s heir, 

And substituted jn the place of mine, 

To calm this tempest whirling in the court, 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 

Hark ye, lords; ye see, I have given her physic. 
[Pointing to the Nurse. 

And you must needs bestow her funeral : 

The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms. 

This done, see that you make no long delays,® 

But send the midwife presently to me: 

The midwife, and the nurse, well made away, 

Then, let the ladies tattle what they may. 


1Notinf.e. 2 Skin, or complexion. 


3 Not far, one Muliteus 
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Chi. Aaron, I see, thou wilt not trust the air 

| With Secrets. 

| Dem. For this eare of Tamora, 

Herself and hers are highly bound to thee. 

| [Exeunt Dem. and Cut. bearing off the Nurse. 
Aar. Now to the Goths, as swift as swallow flies 

There to dispose this treasure in mine arms, 

And secretly to greet the empress’ friends — 

Come on, thou thick-lipp’d slave ; I 711 bear you hence, 

|For it is you that puts us to our shifts: 

_[’l make you thrive on berries and on roots, 

| And feed on curds and whey, and suck the goat, 

| And cabin in a eave; and bring you up 

pTo be a warrior, and command a camp. 


[Exit with the child. 


SCENE III—The Same. A public Place. 


| Enter Trrvs, bearing Arrows, with Letters on the ends 
of them ; with him Marcus, young Lucius, and other 
| Gentlemen, with Bows. 
Tit. Come, Marcus, come.—Kinsmen, this is the 
way.— 
|Sir boy, now let me see your archery : 
| Look ye draw home enough, and ’t is there straight. 
| Terras Astrea reliquit : 
Be you remember’d, Marcus, she’s gone, she’s fled. 
| Sirs, take you to your tools. You, cousins, shall 
Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets i 
| Happily you may catch® her in the sea, 
Yet there ’s as little justice as at land.— 
|No; Publius and Sempronius, you must do Les 
’T is you must dig with mattock, and with spade, 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth: 
Then, when you come to Pluto’s region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition ; 
| Tell him, it is for justice, and for aid, 
| And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
| Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Rome.— 
Ah, Rome !—Well, well; I made thee miserable, 
| What time I threw the people’s suffrages 
On him that thus doth tyrannize o’er me.— 
Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 
And leave you not a man of war unsearch’d : 
This wicked emperor may have shipp’d her hence, 
| And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 
|_ Mar. O, Publius! is not this a heavy case, 
| To see thy noble uncle thus distract ? 

Pub. Therefore, my lord, it highly us concerns, 
By day and night t? attend him carefully ; 
| And feed his humour kindly as we may, 

Till time beget some careful remedy. 

Mar. Kinsmen, his sorrows are past remedy. 
Join with the Goths ; and with revengeful war 
| Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
| And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 

Tit. Publius, how now ! how now, my masters ! What! 
Have you met with ‘her ? 

Pub. No, my good lord; but Pluto sends you word, 
If you will have revenge from hell, you shall, 
Marry, for Justice, she is so employ’d, 
| He thinks with Jove in Heaven, or somewhere else, 
So that perforce you must needs stay a. time. 

Tit. He doth me wrong to feed me with delays. 
| Ill dive into the burning lake below, 

| And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. — 
Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we ; 

No big-bon’d men, fram’d of the Cyclops’ size, 
‘But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back ; 


{ 
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Yet wrung with wrongs, more than our backs can bear : 

And, sith no justice is in earth nor hell, 

We will solicit heaven, and move the gods 

To send down justice for to wreak our wrongs. 

Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, Marcus. 
[He gives them the Arrows. 

Ad Jovem, that’s for you -—here, ad Apollinem :— 

Ad M artem, that’s for myself :— 

Here, boy, to Pallas :—here, to Mercury: 

To Saturn, Caius, not to Saturnine ; 

You were as good to shoot against the wind.— 

To it, boy: Mareus, loose when I bid. 

Of my word, I have written to effect: 

There ’s not a god left unsolicited. 

Mar. Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into the court: 
We will afflict the emperor in his pride. 

Tit. Now, masters, draw. [They shoot.] O, well said’ 

Lucius ! 
Good boy, in Virgo’s lap: give it Pallas. 

Mar. My lord, I aim’d a mile beyond the moon : 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

Tit. Ha! Publius, Publius, what hast thou done ? 
See, see! thou hast shot off one of Taurus’ horns. 

Mar. This was the sport, my lord : when Publius shot, 
The bull, being gall’d, gave Aries such a knock 
That. down fell both the ram’s horns in the court; 

And who should find them but the empress’ villain. 
She laugh’d, and told the Moor, he should not choose 
But give them to his master for a present. 

Tit. Why, there it goes; God give his? lordship joy. 
Enter the ’Clown, with a Basket and Two Pigeons. 
News ! news from heaven ! Marcus, the post is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings ? have you any letters? 

Shall I have justice ? what says Jupiter ? 

Clo. Ho! the gibbet-maker? he says, that he hath 
taken them down again, for the man must not be 
hanged till the next week. 

Tit. But what-says Jupiter, I ask thee ? 

Clo. Alas, sir! I know not Jupiter: I never drank 
with him in all my life. 

Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier ? 

Clo. Ay, of my pigeons, sir ; nothing else. 

Tit. Why, didst thou not come from heaven ? 

Clo. From heaven? alas, sir! I never came there. 
God forbid, I should be so bold to press to heaven in 
my young days. Why, I am going wiih my pigeons 
to the tribunal plebs, to take up a matter of brawl be- 
twixt my uncle and one of the emperial’s men. 

Mar. Why, sir, that is as fit as can be, to serve for 
your oration ; and let him deliver the pigeons to the 
emperor from you. 

Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 
emperor with a grace ? 

Clo. Nay, truly, sir, I could never say grace in all 
my life. 

Tit. Sirrah, come hither. Make no more ado, 

But give your pigeons to the emperor ; 

By me thou shalt have justice at his hands, 

Hold, hold; mean while, here ’s money for thy charges. 
Give me pen and ink.— 

Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a supplication ? 

Clo. Ay, sir. 

Tit. Then here is a supplication for you. And when 
you come to him, at the first approach you must kneel ; 
then kiss his foot; then deliver up your pigeons, and 
then look for your reward. 171] be at hand, sir; see 
you do it bravely. 

Clo, I warrant you, sir; let me alone. 


1 Well done. 2 your: 
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Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration, 
For thou hast made it hke an humble suppliant.— 
And when thou hast given it to the emperor, 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he says. 
Clo. God be with you, sir: I will. 
Tit. Come, Marcus, let us go— Publius, follow me, 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE [V.—The Same. Before the Palace. 


Enter Saturninus, Tamora, Demetrius, Cuiron, Lords 
and others : SATURNINUS lth the arrows in ee hand, 
that had been shot. 


Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are these? Was ever 
seen : 
An emperor of Rome thus overborne, 
Troubled, confronted thus: and, for the extent \ 


Of equal justice, us’d in such contempt ? 

My lords, you know, the mightful gods no less,* 

(However these disturbers of our peace 

Buz in the people’s ears) there nought hath pass’d, 

But even with law, against the wilful sons 

Of old Andronicus. And what an if 

His sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his freaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness ? 

And now he writes to heaven for his redress : 

Sec, here’s to Jove, and this to Mercury ; 

This to Apollo; this to the god of war ; 

Sweet scrolls to fly about the streeis of Rome ! 

What’s this but hbelling against the state, 

And blazoning our injustice every where ? 

A goodly humour, ‘is it not, my lords ? 

As who would say, in Rome no justice were. 

But if I live, his feigned eestacies 

Shall be no shelter to these outrages ; 

But he’and his shall know, that justice lives 

In Saturninus’ health; whom, if she sleep; 

He’ll so awake, as she in fury shall 

Cut off the proud’st conspirator that lives.[ Takes hisseat.* 
Tam. My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 

Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 

Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus’ age, 

Th’ effects of sorrow for his valiant sons, 

Whose loss hath piere’d him deep, and searr’d his heart ; 

And rather comfort his distressed plight, 

Than prosecute the meanest, or the best, 

For these contempts. [Aszde.] Why, thus it shall become 

High-witted Tamora to gloze with all: 

But, Titus, I have touch’d thee to the quick, 

The life-blood on’t. If Aaron now be wise, 

Then is all safe, the anchor’s in the port.— 

Enter Clown. 

How now, good fellow! wouldst thou speak with us? 
Clo. Yea, forsooth, an your mistresship be imperial. 
Tam. Empress I am, but yonder sits the emperor. 
Clo. ’T is he.—God, ‘and Saint Stephen, 

Give you good even. 

I have brought you a letter, ° 

And a couple of pigeons, for want of better. 

SATYRNINUS reads the Letter. 
Sat. Go, take him away, and hang him presently. 
Clo. How much money must I have ? 
Tam. Come, sirrah ; you must be hang’d. 
Clo. Hang’d! By’ : lady, then, friend, 

Ihave brought my neck to a fair end. [Exit, guarded, 
Sat. Despiteful and intolerable wrongs ! 

Shall I endure this monstrous villainy ? 

I know from whence this same device proceeds. 


' 3 as do the mightful gods: 


Tit. Sirrah, hast thou a knife? Come, let me see it—| May this be borne ?—as if his traitorous sons 
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That died by law for murder of our brother, Knowing that with the shadow of his wing, 
Have by my means been butcher’d wrongfully — He can at pleasure stint their melody: 
Go, drag the villain hither by the hair: Even so may’st thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Nor age, nor honour, shall have privilege.— Then cheer thy spirit; for know, thou eniperor, 
For this proud mock, Ill be thy slaughter-man ; I will enchant the old Andronicus, 
Sly frantic wretch, that holp’st to make me great, With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous, 
In hope thyself should govern Rome and me. Than baits to fish, or honey: stalks to sheep ; 
Enter Aimiuivs. When as the one is wounded with the bait, 
What news with thee, Aimilius ? The other rotted with delicious food. 
Aimil, Arm, my lords! Rome never had more cause.| ~- Sat. But he will not entreat his son for us. 
The Goths have gather’d head, and with a power Tam. If Tamora entreat him, then he will; il 
Of high-resolved men, bent to the spoil, For I can smooth, and fill his aged ear 
They hither march amain, under conduct With golden promises, that were his heart 
Of Lueius, son to old Andronicus ; Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf, 
Who threats, in course of this revenge, to do Yet should both ear and heart obey my tongue.— 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. Go thou before; be our embassador : [To Amritus 
Sat. Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths ? Say that the emperor requests a parley 
These tidings nip me; and | hang the head Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting 
As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with storms. | Even at his father’s house, the old Andronicus, 
Ay, now begin our sorrows to approach. Sat. /Emilius, do this message honourably : 
’T is he the common people love so much : And if he stand on hostage for his safety, 
Myself hath very often heard them say, Bid him demand what pledge will please him best. ' 
When I[ have walked like a private man, Aimil. Your bidding shall I do effectually. 
That Lucius’ banishment was wrongfully, [Exit AEmixivs, 
And wish’d that Lucius were their emperor, Tam. Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
Tam. Why should you fear? is not our city strong ?| And temper him with all the art I have 
Sat. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And will revolt from me to succour him. And now, sweet emperor, be blithe again, 
Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name. | And bury all thy fear in my devices. 
Is the sun dimm/’d, that gnats do fly in’s flame ? Sat. Then go successfully, and plead ’fore him. 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, [ Exeunt. 
And is not careful what they mean thereby ; 
AsGril Via 
; Did not thy hue bewray whose brat _ art, 
SCENE I.—Plains near Rome. Had nature lent thee but thy mother’s look, 
Enter Lucius, and an Army of Goths, with Drum and Villain, thou mightst have been an emperor : 
Colours. But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 
Luc. Approved warriors, and my faithful friends, They never do beget a coal-black ealf. 
I have received letters from great Rome, Peace, villain, peace !”’—even thus he rates the babe,— 
Which signify what hate they bear their emperor, “ Ror j must bear thee to a trusty Goth ; 
And how desirous of our sight they are. Who, when he knows thou art the empress babe, 
Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witness, Will hold thee dearly for thy mother’s sake.” 
Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs ; With this, my weapon drawn, I rush’d upon him, 
And, wherein Rome hath done you any scath, Surpris’d him suddenly, and br ought him hither, 
Let him make treble satisfaction. To use as you think needful of the man. 
1 Goth. Brave slip, sprung from the great Andronicus, Luc. O worthy Goth ! this is the incarnate devil, 
Whose name was Once our terror, now our comfort ; That robb’d Andronicus’ ef his good hand : 
Whose high exploits, and honourable deeds, This is the pearl that pleas’d your empress’ eye, 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, And here ’s the base fruit of his burning lust.— 
Be bold in us: well follow where thou lead’st, Say, wall-ey’d slave, whither wouldst thou convey 
Like stinging bees in hottest summer’s day, This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 
Led by their master to the flower’d fields, : Why dost not speak? What! deaf? no, not a word ? 
And ‘be aveng’d on cursed Tamora. A halter, soldiers ! hang him on this tree, 
Goths. And,as he saith, so say we all with him. And by his side his fruit of bastardy. 
Tuc. | humbly thank him, and I thank “you all, dar. Touch not the boy: he is of royal blood. 
But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth ? Tuc. Too like the sire for ever being good.— 
Enter a Goth. leading Aaron, with hts Child in his Arms. | First, hang the child, that he may see it sprawl ; 
2 Goth. Renowned Lucius, from our troops I stray’d, | A sight to vex the father’s soul withal. 
To gaze upon a ruinous monastery ; Get me a ladder. [A Ladder brought. 
And as I earnestly did fix mine eye Aar. Lucius, save the child ; 
Upon the wasted building, suddenly And bear it from me to the empress. 
I heard a child ery underneath a wall. If thou do this, I’1l show thee wond’rous things, 
I made unto the noise ; when soon J heard That highly may advantage thee to hear : 
The crying babe controll’d with this discourse :— If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 
“Peace, tawny slave; half me, and half thy dam! I’ll speak no more ; but vengeance rot you all ! 
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Luc. Say on; andif it please me which thou speak’st, 

Thy child shall live, and I will see it nourish’d. 

Aar. An if it please thee? why, assure thee, Lucius, 
[Speaking on the Ladder 

'T will vex thy soul to hear what I shall speak ; 

For I must talk of murders, rapes, and massacres, 

Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 

Complots of mischief, treason, villainies 

Ruthful to hear, dispiteously? perform’d : 

And this shall all be buried in my death, 

Unless thou swear to me, my child shal, live. 

Luc. Tell on thy mind : I say, thy child shall live. 
Aar. Swear that he shall, and then I will begin. 
Luc. Whom should I swear by ? thou believ’st no god: 

That granted, how canst thou believe an oath ? 

Aar. What if I do not, as, indeed, I do no not; 

Yet, for I know thou art ‘religious, 

And hast a thing within thee. called conscience, 

With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies, 

Which I have seen thee careful to observe, 

Therefore I urge thy oath :—for that, I know, 

An idiot holds his bauble for a god, 

And keeps the oath which by that god he swears, 

To that I’1l urge him. —Therefore, thou shalt vow 

By that same god, what god soe’er it be, 

That thou ador’ st and hast in reverence, 

To save my boy, to nourish, and bring him up, 

Or else I will discover nought to thee. 

Luc. Even by my god I swear to thee, I will. 

Aar. First, know thou, I begot him on the empress. 
Luc. O most insatiate, "luxurious woman ! 

Aar. Tut! Lucius, this was but a deed of charity, 

To that which thou shalt hear of me anon. 

”T was her two sons that murder’d Bassianus : 

They cut thy sister’s tongue, and ravish’d her, 

Cut her hands off, and trimm’d her as thou saw’st. 
Luc. O, detestable villain ! call’st thou that trimming? 
Aar. Why, she was wash’d, and cut, and trimm’d ; 

and ’t was 

Trim sport for them that had the doing of it. 

Luc. O, barbarous, beastly villains, like thyself ! 
Aar. Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct them. 

That codding spirit had they from their mother, 

As sure a card as ever won the set : 

That bloody mind, I think, they learn’d of me, 

As true a dog as ever fought at head. 

Well, let my deeds*be witness of my worth. 

I train’ d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 

Where the dead corpse of Bassianus lay ; 

I wrote the letter that thy father found, 

And hid the gold, within the letter mentioned, 

Confederate with the queen, and her two sons ; 

And what not done, that thou hast cause to rue, 

Wherein I had no stroke of mischief in it ? 

I play’d the cheater for thy father’s hand, 

And, when I had it, drew myself apart, 

And almest broke my heart with extreme laughter. 

I pry’d me through the erevice of a all, 

When for his hand, he had his two sons’ heads ; 

Beheld his tears, and laugh’d so heartily, 

That both mine eyes were rainy like to his: 

And when I told the empress of this sport, 

She swooned almost at my pleasing tale, 

And for my tidings gave me twenty kisses. 

Goth. What! canst thou say all this. and never blush? 

Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is. 

Luc. Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds ? 

Aar. Ay, thatI had not done a thousand more. 
Even now I curse the day, (and yet, | think, 


1Notinf.e. 2 yet piteously: inf. e. 
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|Few come within the compass of my curse) 


Wherein [ did not some notorious ill : 

As kill a man, or else devise his death ; 
tavish a maid, or plot the way to do it ; 
Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself ; 


| Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 
| Make poor men’s cattle ofttimes break their necks , 


Set fire on barns and hay-stacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Oft have I digg’d up dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends’ doors, 
Even when their sorrows aimost were forgot ; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
‘‘Let not your sorrow die, though I am dead. i 
Tut! I have done a thousand dreadful things, 
As willingly as one would kill a fly ; 
And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, 
But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 

Luc# Bring down the devil, for he must not die 
So sweet a death as hanging. presently. 

Aar. If there be devils, would I were a devil, 
To live and burn in everlasting fire, 
So I might have your company in hell, 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue ! 

Luc. Sirs, stop his mouth, and let him speak no more. 

Enter a Goth. 

Goth. My lord, there is a messenger from Rome, 
Desires to be admitted to your presence. 

Luc. Let him come near. 

Enter 7Aimrutus. 

Welcome, Aimilius! what’s the news from Rome ? 

Aimil. Lord Lucius, and you princes of the Goths, 
The Roman emperor greets you all by me: 
And, for he under stands you are in arms, 
He craves a parley at your father’s house, 
Willing you to demand your hostages, 
And they shall be immediately deliver’d. 

1 Goth. What says our general ? 

Luc. Emilius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 
And we will come.—March ! away ! 


SCENE II.—Rome. Before Tirus’s House. 
Enter Tamora, Demetrius, and Curron, disguised* as 
Revenge, Rapine, and Murder. 

Tam. Thus, in this strange and sad habiliment, 
I will encounter with Andronicus, 
And say, I am Revenge, sent from below, 
To join with him, and right his heinous wrongs. — 
Knock at his study, Ww. here, they say, he keeps, 
To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge : 
Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him, 
And work confusion on his enemies. [They knock. 
Trrus opens his study door above. 
Tit. Who doth molest my contemplation ? 
Is it your trick to make me ope the door, 
That so my sad decrees may fly away, 
And all my study be to no effect ? 
You are deceiv’d ; for what I mean to do, 
See here, in bloody lines I have set down, 
[Showing a Paper.‘ 
And what is written shall be executed. 
Tam. Old® Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 
Tit. No; not a word. How can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it action ? 
Thou hast the odds of me; therefore no more. 
Tam. If thou didst know me, thou wouldst talk 
with me. 


[ Exeunt 
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Tit. | am not mad ; I know thee well enough : 
Witness this wretched stump, witness these crimson 
lines ; 
Witness these trenches made by grief and care ; 
Witness the tiring day, and heavy night ; 
Wiiness all sorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud empress, mighty Tamora. 
Is not thy coming for my other hand ? 
Tam. Know, thou sad man, I am not Tamora: 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend. 
I am Revenge ; sent from th’ infernal kingdom, 
To ease the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 
By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world’s 
Confer with me of murder and of death. 
There’s not a hollow eave, or lurking-place, 
No vast obscurity, or misty vale, 
Where bloody murder, or detested rape, 
Can couch for fear, but I will find them out ; 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, ° 
Revenge, which makes the foul offender quake. 
Tit. Art thou Revenge ? and art thou sent to me, 
To be a torment to mine enemies ? 
Tam. I am ; therefore come down, and welcome me. 
Tit. Do me some service, ere I come to thee. 
Lo! by thy side where Rape, and Murder, stand ; 
Now, give some ’surance that thou art Revenge : 
Stab ‘them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels, 
And then i "11 come, and be thy waggoner, 
And whirl along w ith thee about the globes. 
Provide two proper palfries, black as jet, 
To hale thy vengeful waggon swift away, 
And find out murderers! in their guilty caves: 
And when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will dismount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot like a servile footman all day long, 
Even from Hyperion’s rising in the east, 
Until his very downfall in the sea: 
And day by day I’ll do this heavy task, 
So thou destroy Rapine and Murder there. 
Tam. These are my ministers, and come with me. 
Tit. Are they thy ministers ? what are they call’d ? 
Tam. Rapine, and Murder ; therefore called so, 
’Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men, 
Tit. Good lord! how like the empress’ sons they are ; 
And you, the empress: but we worldly men 
Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes. 
O sweet Revenge! now do I come to thee ; 
And, if one arm’s embracement will content thee, 
I will embrace thee in it by and by. [| Hxit Titus above. 
Tam. This closing with him fits his lunacy. 
Whate’er I forge, to feed his brain-sick fits, 
Do you uphold and maintain in your speeches, 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge ; 
And being credulous in this mad thought, 
I’ll make him send for Lucius, his son, 
And, whilst I at a banquet hold him'sure, 
T’ll find some cunning practice out of hand, 
To scatter and disperse the giddy Goths, 
Or, at the least, make them his enemies. 
See! here he comes, and I must ply? my theme. 
Enter Titus, below. 
Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee. 
Welcome, dread fury, to my woeful house. — 
Rapine, and Murder, you are welcome too — 
How ike the empress and her sons you are ! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor :— 
Could not all hell afford you such a dévil? 


light ; 


For, well I wot, the empress never wags, 


1 murder: in old copies. Steevens made the change. 2 play: in folio. 


But in her company there is a Moor; 

And would you represent our queen aright, 

It were convenient you had such a devil. 

But welcome as you are. What shall we do? 

Tam.. What wouldst thou have us do, Andronicus ? 

Dem. Show me a murderer, [71] deal with him. 

Chi. Show me a villain that hath done a rape, 
And I am sent, to be reveng’d on him. 

Tam. Show me a thousand that have done thee wrong, 
And I will be revenged on them all. 

Tit. Look round about the wicked streets of Rome, 
And when thou find’st a man that’s like thyself, 
Good Murder, stab him; he’s a murderer.— 

Go thou with him; and when it is thy hap 

To find another that i is like to thee, 

Good Rapine, stab him: he is a ravisher. -— 

Go thou with them; and in the emperor’s court 
There is a queen, attended by a Moor: 

Well may’st thou know her by thine own proportion, 
For up and down she doth-resemble thee. 

I pray thee, do on them some violent death ; 

They have been violent to me and mine. 

Tam. Well hast thou lesson’d us: this shall we do, 

But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 

To send for Lucius, thy thrice valiant son, 

Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy house, 
When he is here, even at thy solemn feast, 


|I will bring in the empress and her sons, 
| The emperor himself, and all thy foes, 


And at thy mercy shall they stoop and kneel, 
And on them shalt thou ease thy angry heart. 
What says Andronicus to this device ? 
Tit. Mareus, my brother !—’t is sad Titus calls. 
Enter Marevs. 
Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius ; 
Thou shalt inquire him out among the Goths : 
Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefest princes of the Goths ; 
Bid him encamp his soldiers where they are. 
Tell him, the emperor, and the empress too, 
Feast at my house, and he shall feast with them. 
This do thou for my love, and so let him, 
As he regards his aged father’s life. 
Mar. This will I do, and soon return again. 
Tam. Now will I hence about thy business, 
And take my ministers along with me. 
Tit. Nay, nay, let Rape’and Murder stay with me, 
Or else Ill call | my brother back again, 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 
Tam. | Aside to them. What say you, boys? will 
you abide with him, 
Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor, 
How I have govern’d our determin’d jest ? 
Yield to his humour, smooth and speak him fair, 
And tarry with him, till I turn again. 
Tit. [Aside.] I know them all, though they sup- 
pose me mad ; 
And will o’er-reach them in their own devices, 
-A pair of cursed hell-hounds, and their dam. 
Dem. Madam, depart at pleasure; leave us here. 
Tam. Farew ell, Andronicus : Revenge now goes 
To lay a complot to betray thy foes. FE xt, 
Tit. I know thou dost; and, sweet Revenge, farewell. 
Chi. Tell us, old man, how shali we be employ’d? 
Tit. Tut! I have work enough for you to do.— ° 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine ! 
Enter Pusutus, and others. 
Pub. What’s your will? 


[ Exit. 
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Tit. Know you these two? 
Pub. The empress’ sons 
I take them; Chiron, and Demetrius. 
Tit. Fie, Publius, fie ! thou art too much deceiv’ ds; 
The one is Murder, ‘Rape i is the other’s name: 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius; 
Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them. 
Oft have you heard me wish for such an hour, 
And now I find it: therefore, bind them sure, 
And stop their mouths, if they begin to ery.? 
[Exit Tirvs. —Pusuivs, §c. seize Curron, and 
DEMETRIUS. 
Chi. Villains, forbear ! we are the empress’ sons. 
Pub. And therefore do we what we are*commanded. 
Caius. Stop close their mouths; let them not speak 
a word. 

Is he sure bound? look, that you bind them fast. 
Re-enter Titus ANDRONIcUS s, with Lavinia; she 
bearing a Bason, and he a Knife. 

Tit. Come, come, Lavinia ; look, thy foes are bound.— 
Sirs, stop their mouths ; let them not speak to me, 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter.— 

O villains ! Chiron and Demetrius, 
Here stands the spring whom you havestain’d with mud ; 
This goodly summer with your winter mix’d. 
You kill’d her husband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death, 
My hand eut off, and made a merry jest: 
Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that more dear 
Than hands or tongue, her sp otless chastity, 
Inhuman traitors, you constrain’d and fore ‘d. 
What would you say, if I should let you speak ? 
Villains, for shame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This’ one hand yet is deft to cut your throats, 
Whilst that Lavinia ’tween her stumps doth hold 
The bason, that receives your guilty blood. 
You know, your mother means to feast with me, 
And calls herself Revenge, and thinks me mad. 
Hark, villains! I will grind your bones to dust, 
And with your blood and it, I’ll make a paste ; 
And of the paste a coffin? I will rear, 
And make two pasties of your shameful heads ; 
And bid that strumpet, your unhallow’d dam, 
Like to the earth, swallow her own? increase. 
This is the feast that I have bid her to, 
And this the banquet she shall surfeit on; 
For worse than Philomel you us ’d my daughter, 
And worse than Progne I will be reveng’d. 
And how prepare your throats.—Lavinia come, 
[He cuts their Throats,’ and she catches the Blood. | 
Receive the blood: and when that they are dead, 
Let me go grind their bones to powder small, 
And with this hateful liquor temper it: 
And in that paste let their vile heads be bak’d.— 
Come, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet ; which I wish may prove 
More stern and bloody than the Centaurs’ feast. 
So, now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 
And see them ready ’¢ gainst their mother comes. 
[Exeunt, bearing the dead Bodies. 


SCENE II»—The Same. A Pavilion, with Tables, &c. 
Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths ; with Aaron, 
Prisoner. 

Inc. Uncle Marcus, sinte tis my father’s mind, 
That I repair to Rome, I am content. 
1 Goth. And ours, with thine, befall what fortune will. 


1 This line is not in the folio. 2 The crust of a pie, was often cal 
$ This line ia not in the folio. , 


—< 


Luc. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous Moor, 
This ravenous tige 2 this accursed devil. 
Let him receive no sustenance ; fetter him,” 
Till he be brought unto the empress’ face, 
For testimony of her foul proceedings. 
And see the ambush of our friends be strong: 
I fear the emperor means no good to us. 
Aar. Some devil whisper curses in mine ear, 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my swelling heart ! 
Luc. Away, inhuman dog! unhallow’d slave !— 
Sirs, help our unele to convey him in.— 
[Exeunt Goths with Aaron. Trumpets sound 
The trumpets show the emperor is at hand. 
Enter Saturninus and Tamora, with Tribunes, 
Senators, and others. 
Sat. What! hath the firmament more suns than one? 
Luc. What boots it thee to call thyself a sun? 
Mar, Rome’s emperor, and nephew, break the parle ; 
These guarrels must be quietly debated. 
The feast is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain’d to an honcurable end, 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome: 
Please you, there fore, draw nigh, and take your places, 
Sat. Mareus, we will. 
[ Hautboys ‘sound. The Company sit down at table. 
Enter Trrus, dressed like a Cook, Lavrinta, veiled, 
young Lucius, and others Titus places the dishes 
on the table. 
Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, dread 
queen: 
Weleome, ye warlike Goths; and weleome, Lucius ; 
And Ae on all. Although the cheer be poor, 
’T will fill your stomachs : please you eat of it. 
Sat. Why art thou thus atti’d, Andronicus ? 
Tit. Because I would be sure to have all well, 
To entertain your highness, and your empress. 
Tam. We are beholding to you, good Andronicus. 
Tit. An if your highness knew my heart, you were. 
My lord the emperor, resolve me this: 
Was it well done of rash Virginius, 
To slay his daughter with his own right hand, 
Because she was enfore’d, stain’d, and deflour’d ? 
Sat. Tt was, Andronicus. 
Tit. Your reason, mighty lord ! 
Sat. Because the girl should not survive her shame, 
And by her presence still renew his sorrows. 
Tit. A reason mighty, strong, and effectual ; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 
For me, most wretched, to perform the hke.— 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee ; 
| He kills Lavinia, 
And with thy shame thy father’s sorrow flee. 
Sat. What hast thou done? unnatural and unkind! 
Tit. Kill’d her, for whom my tears have made me blind. 
T am as woful as Virginius was, 
And have a thousand times more cause than he 
To do this outrage :—and it is now done.® 
Sat.. What! was she rayish’d? tell who did the deed. 
Tit. Will’t please you cat? will’t please your high- 
ness feed ? 
Tam. Why hast thou slain thine only daughter thus ? 
Tit. Not I; ’t was Chiron, and Demetrius : 
They ravish’d her, and evt away her tongue, 
And they, ’t was they, that did her all this wrong. 
Sat. Go, fetch them hither to us presently. 
Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that pie ; 
Whereof their ntother daintily hath fed, 


edacofin. ‘%Notin folio, 4 The rest of this direction is not in f.e. 


SCENE Iii. 


Eating the flesh that she herself hath bred. 
’T is true, ’tis true ; witness my knife’s sharp. point. 
[Killing Tamora. 
Sat. Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed deed. 
[Killing Trrus. 
Tuc. Can the son’s eye behold his father bleed ? 
There ’s meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 
[Killing Saturninus. 4 great Tumult. The People 
in confusion disperse. Marcus, Lucius, and thetr | 
Partisans, ascend the Steps before T1rvs’ s House. 
Mar. You sad-fac’d men, people and sons of Rome, 
By uproar sever’d, like a flight of fowl 
Seatter’d by winds and high tempestuous gusts, 
O! let me teach you how to knit again 
This seatter’d corn into one mutual sheaf, 
These broken ‘limbs again into one body.' 
Lest Rome herself be bane unto herself, 
And she, who mighty kingdoms court’ sy to, ; 
Like a forlorn and desperate cast-away, 
Do shameful execution on herself. 
But if my frosty signs and chaps of age, 
Grave witnesses of true experience, 
Cannot induce you to attend my words, 
Speak, Rome’s dear friend ; as erst our ancestor, 
When with his solemn tongue he did discourse, 
To love-sick Dido’s sad attending ear, 
The story of that baleful burning night, 
When subtle Greeks surpris’d king Priam’s Troy. 
Tell us, what Sinon hath bewitch’d our ears, 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in, 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound. 
My heart is not compact of flint, nor steel, 
Nor can I utter all our bitter grief; 
But floods of tears will drown my oratory, 
And break my very utterance, even i’ the time 
When it should move you to attend me most, 
Lending your kind commiseration. 
Here is a captain, let him tell the tale; 
Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him speak. 
Luc. Then, noble auditory, be it known to you, 
That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our emperor’s brother ; 
And they it was that ravished our sister. 
For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded, 
Our father’s tears despis’d, and basely cozen’d 
Of that true hand, that fought Rome’s quarrel out, 
And sent her enemies unto the grave. 
Lastly, myself unkindly banished, 
The gates shut on me, and turn’d weeping out, 
To beg relief among Rome’s enemies ; 
Who drown’d their enmity ii in my true tears, 
And op’d their arms to embrace me as a friend: 
And I am the? turn’d-forth, be 1t known to you, 
That have preserv’d her welfare in ~— bloed ; 
And from her bosom took the enemy’s point, 
Sheathing the steel in my ady enturous body. 
Alas! you know, I am no vaunter, I; 
My scars can witness, dumb although they are, 
That my report is just, and full of truth. 
But, soft! methinks, I do digress too much, 
Citing my worthless praise. O! pardon me; “ 
For when no friends are by men praise themselves. 
Mar. Now is my turn to speak. Behold this child; 
Of this was Tamora delivered ; 
The issue of an irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of these woes. 
The villain is alive in Titus’ house, 
And, as he is, to witness this is true. 


1 The rest cf this speech is usually given to a Roman lord. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


| Speak, Romans, speak ! 
iLo! hand in hand, Lucius and | will fall. 


2 Not in the folio. 


ost | 


Now judge what cause had Titus to revenge 
These wrongs, unspeakable, past patience, 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what say you, Romans ? 
Have we done aught amiss? Show us wherein, 
And from the place where you behold us now, 
The poor remainder of Andronici 

Will, band in hand, all headlong east us down, 

| And on the ragged stones beat forth our brains, 

| And make a mutual closure of our house. 

and, if you say, we shall, 


Aimil. Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know, 
The common voice doth cry, it shall be so. 
Mar. Lucius, all hail! Rome's royal emperor.— 
Lucius, &§c. descend. 
Go, go into old Titus’ sorrowful house, [To an Attendant. 
And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudg’d some direful lingering death, 
As punishment for his mest wicked life — 
Lucius, all hail! Rome’s gracious governor. 

Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans: may I govern so, 
To heal Rome’s harms, and wipe away her woe ! 
But, gentle people, sive me aim awhile, 

For nature puts me to a heavy-sty le—— 
Stand all aloof;—but, uncle, draw you near, 
To shed obsequious tears upon this bier.— 
O! take this warm kiss on thy pale cold lips, 

aes TirTUvs. 
These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain’d face, 
The last true duties of thy noble son! 

Mar. Tear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 

O! were the sum of these that I should pay 
Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them. 

Luc. Come hither, boy: come. come, and learn of us 
To melt in showers. Thy grandsire lov’d thee well ; 
Many a time he dane’d thee on his knee, 

Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 

Meet and agrecing with thine infancy: 

In that respect, then, like a loving child, 

Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring, 
Because kind nature doth require it so: 

Friends should associate friends in grief and woe. 
Bid him farewell; commit pe ‘a the grave ; 

Do him that kindness, all that he can have. I 

poy O grandgire, grandsire 7 even with all my heart 
Would I were dead, so you did live .again.— 

O lord,! I cannot speak to him for weeping ; 
My tears will choke me, if [ ope my mouth. 
Enter Attendants, with AARON. 

1 Rom. You sad Andronici, have done with woes: 
Give sentence on this execrable wretch, 

That hath been breeder of these dire events. 

Luc. Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him , 
There Jet him stand, and rave and cry for food: 

If any one relieves, or pities him, 
For the offence he dies. This is our doom 
Some stay to see him fasten’d in the earth. 

Aar. O! why should wrath be mute, and fury dumb ? 
I am no baby, [, that with base prayers 
I should repent the evils I have done. 

Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did 
Would I perform, if I might have my will: 
If one.gcod deed in all my life I did, 


3 and take leave of him: inf. e. 


] 
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I do repent it from my very soul. But throw her forth to beasts, and birds of prey. 
Luc. Some loving friends convey the emveror hence, ) Her life was beast-like, and devoid of pity; 
And give him burial in his father’s grave. And, being so, shall have like want of pity. 
My father, and Lavinia, shall forthwith See justice done on Aaron, that damn’d Moor, 
Be closed in our household’s monument. By whom our heavy haps had their beginning: 
As for that ravenous tiger, Tamora, Then, afterwards, to order well the state, 
No funeral rite, nor man in mournful weeds, That like events may ne’er it ruinate. [Exeunt 
No mournful bell shall wring her burial ; 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


DRAMATIS 


Escatus, Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young Nobleman, Kinsman to the Prince. 

rn ob es | Heads of two hostile Houses. 
APULET, 

Unele to Capulet. 

Romeo, Son to Montague. 

Mercutio, Kinsman to the Prince, and Friend to 
Romeo. 

Benvotio, Nephew to Montague, and Friend to 
Romeo. 

TyspaLt, Nephew to Lady Capulet. 

Friar LavrENCE, a Franciscan. 

Friar Joun, of the same Order. 


PERSON &. 


BattuHasar, Servant to Romeo. 
Sampson, 
GREGORY, 
Peter, Another Sefvant to Capulet. 
ABRAM, Servant to Montague. 

An Apothecary. 

Musicians. 
CuHorus. 


Servants to Capulet. 


Boy; Page to Paris; an Officer. 


Lapy Montague, Wife to Montague. 
Lapy Capuet, Wife to Capulet. 
JuLiet, Daughter to Capulet. 

Nurse to Juliet. 


Citizens of Verona; male and female Relations to both Houses; Maskers, Guards, Watchmen, and 
Attendants. 


SCENE, during the greater Part of the Play, in Verona: once, in the fifth Act, at Mantua. 


CHoruvs. 


Two households, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-cross’d lovers take their life ; 


SCENE I.—A public Place. 


Enter Sampson and Grecory, armed with Swords and 
Bucklers. 
. Gregory, on my word, we ’1l not carry coals. 
No, for then we should be colliers. 
. I mean, an we be in choler, we ’ll draw, 
Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of the 


Sam 
Gre. 
Sam 
Gre. 
collar. 
Sam. I strike quickly, being moved. 


Gre. But thou art not quickly moved to strike. 
Sam. A dog of the house of Montague moves me. 
Gre. To move is to stir, and to be valiant is to 


stand ;? therefore, if thou art moved, thou run’st away. 
Sam. A dog of that house shall move me to stand. 
I will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s. 
Gre. That shows thee a weak slave ; for the weakest 
goes to the wall. 
Sam. ’T is true; and therefore women, being the 
weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the wall :—therefore, | 


1 This was regarded as a low, degrading office. 
1597. civil: inf.e. Only in quarto, 1597. 


PROLOGUE. 


Whose misadventur’d piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents’ strife. 

The fearful passage of their death-mark’d love, 
And the continuance of their parents’ rage, 

Which, but their children’s end, nought could remove, 
Is now the two hours’ traffic of our stage ; 

The which if you with patient ears attend, 

What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend. 


AGL wk; 


I will push Montague’s men from the wall, and thrust 
his maids to the wall. 

Gre. The quarrel is between our masters, and us 
their men. 

Sam. ’T is all one, I will show myself a tyrant: 
when I have fought with the men, | will be cruel? with 
the maids; I will cut off their heads. 

Gre. The heads of the maids ? 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maiden- 
heads ; take it in what sense thou wilt. 

Gre. They must take it in* sense, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they shall feel, while I am able to stand; 
and, ’t is known, I am a pretty piece of flesh, 

Gre. ’T is well, thou art not fish ; if thou hadst, thou 
hadst been poor John.’ Draw thy tool; here come 
two® of the house of the Montagues. 

Enter Apram and BALTHasar. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out: quarrel, I will back 
thee. 

Gre. How! turn thy back, and run? 


2 stand to it; therefore (of my word) if thou be mov’d, thou ‘lt run away : im quarto, 
5 Salted and dried fish. 


6 Only in the quarto, 1597. 
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ACT I. 


Sam. Fear me not. 

Gre. No marry: I fear thee! 

Sam. Let us take the law of our sides; let them begin. 

Gre. I will frown as I pass by, and let them take it 
as they list. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare, 
them ; 


I will bite my thumb at 
which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it. 
Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam. Is the law of our side, if I say—ay? 

Gre. No. 

Sam. No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir; 
but [ bite my thumb, sir. 

Gre. Do you quarrel, sir? 

Abr. Quarrel, sir? no, sir. 

Sam. If you do, sir, lam for you: I serve as good 
a mair as you. 

Abr. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir. 

Enter Benxvotio, at a Distance. 

Gre. Say—better: here comes one .of my master’s 
kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, sir. 

Abr. You lie. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men.—Gregory, remember thy | 
swashing? blow. [They fight. 

Ben. Part, fools! put up your swords; you know | 
not what you do. | [Beats down their swords with his. 

Enter TyBaur: 

art thou drawn among these heartless | 


[ Draws .* 


Tyb. What! 
hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio; look upon thy death. 
Ben. I do but ke eep the peace: put up thy sword, 
Or manage it to part these men with me. 
Tyb. What! drawn,* and talk of peace? I hate the 


word, 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee. 
Have at thee, coward. [They ficht. | 


Enter several persons of both Houses, who join the. Fray ; 
then enter Citizens, with Clubs or Partisans. 
1 Cit. Clubs, bills’, and partisans ! strike ! beat them | 
down ! 

Down with the Capulets! down with the Montagues! 
Enter Capuiet, in his Gown ; and Lady Caruet 
Cap. What noise is this ?—Give me my long sword, lio! 
La. Cap. A crutch, a erutch !—Why eall you for a 

sword ? 
Cap. My sword, I say !—Old “Montague i is come, 

And flourishes his blade in spite of me. 

Enter Monvacur and Lady Montague 
Mon. Thou villain Capulet !—Hold me not; let me go. | 
La. Mon. Thou shalt not stir one® foot to seek a foe. | 
Enter the Prince, with his Train. 
Prin. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel !— 

Will they not hear ?—what ho! you men, you beasts 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 

With purple fountains issuing from your veins,’ 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 

Throw your mis- temper’ ’d weapons to the ground, 

And hear the sentence of your moved , prince. 

Three civil brawls,® bred of an angry * word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 


1“ What jeering, what biting of thumbs to beget q ge ls.’-— Dekh 
noise with a sword against a buckler.. % Not in f.e. 4 draw: 
hooks attached below the points. in folio. 1This and thet 
? airy: inf.e. 10 This and 
man depart in peace : 


eras 


in quarto, 1597. 13 father’s: 
not in the quarto, 1597. 16 Peep’d through : in quarto, 1597. 
1597. 19 That most are busied when they ? re most alone : 
are not in the quarto, 1597. 


| 


in folio. 


| Butea m1 sO soon as t 


| Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets; 

And made Verona’s ancient citizens 

Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, 

To wield old partisans, in hands as old, 

Canker’d with peace, to part your canker’d hate.?° 

[f ever you disturb our streets again, 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace :" 

For this time all the rest depart away.'? 

You, Capulet, shall go along with me; 

And Montague, come yon this afternoon, 

To know our farther? pleasure in this case, 

To old Free-town, our common judgment- place. 

Once more, on pain of death, all men" depart. 
[Exeunt the Prince, and Attendants; CaPuLety, 

Lady Caruet, Typaut, Citizens, and Servants 

Mon. Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach ?— 
Speak, nephew, were you by when it began? 

Ben. Here were the servants of your adversary, 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approaeh.'® 
I drew to part them: in the instant eame 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepar’d ; 

Which, as he bre at] Vd defiance to my ears, 

He sw ung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss’d him in scorn. 
While we were inte -rchanging thrusts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, “who parted either part. 

La. Mon. O! where is Romeo? saw you him to- day? 
Right glad J am he was not at this fray. 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the wors hipp’d sun 
Peer’d forth'® the golden windows of the east 
A troubled’’ mind drave me to walk abroad ; 
Where, underneath the grove of sycamore 
That westward rooteth from the city’s side, 


) 


| So early walking did [ see your son. 


Towards him I made; but he was,’ware of me, 

And stole into the covert of the wood: 

1, measuring’® his affections by my own, 

Which then most sought where most might not-be 

found,?? 

| Being one too many by my weary self,?° 

Pursu’d my humour, not pursuing his, 

| And gladly shunn’d who gladly fled from me. 
Mon. Many a morning hath he there been seen, 

| With tears aug menting the fresh morning’s dew, 

Adding to clouds Boke clouds with his deep sighs : 

he all-chee ee sun 

Should in the farthest east begin to draw 

The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 

Away from light steals home my heavy son, 


| And private in his chamber pens himself; 


Shuts up his windows, locks fair day light out, 
re makes himself an artificial night. 


| Black and portentous must this humour prove, 
| Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 


Ben. 
Mon. 


“My noble uncle, do you know the cause ? 

I neither know it, nor ean learn of him. 
Ben. Have you importun’d him by any means ??! 
Mon. Both by myself, and many other friends; 

But he, his own affections’ counsellor, 

Is to himself will not say, how true— 


| But to himself so secret and 50 close, 
|So far from sounding and discovery, 


As is the bud bit with the envious worm, 


hers Dead Term, 1608, ee by Malone. 2 To swash, is to make a 


5 The weapon of the London ’prentices; dtlls, were pikes with 


the three preceding lines, are not in the quarto, 1597. 
in quarto, 1609, and folio. 
17 thought drew me from company : 
in quarto, 1597. 


iree preceding lines, are not in the quarto, 1597. & broils : in folio 
11 the ransom of your fault: in quarto, 1597. 12 every 
“each man: in quarto, 1597. 15 'The rest of this speech is 
in quarto, 1597, 18 noting: in quarto, 
20 This line is not in quarto, 1597. 21 This and the next speech, 
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Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.? 
Could we but learn from whence his sorrows grow, 
We would as willingly give cure, as know. 
Enter Romxo, at a distance. 
Ben. See, where.he comes : so please you, step aside ; | 
Ill know his grievance, or be much denied. 
Mon. 1 would, th6u wert so happy by thy stay, 
To hear true shrift—Come, madam, let ’s away. 
[Exeunt Montacve and Lady, 
Ben. Good morrow, cousin. 
Rom. 
Ben. But new struck nine. 
Rom. Ah me! sad hours? seem long. 
Was thal my father that went hence so°fast ? 
Ben. 1t was. What sadness lengthens Romeo’s hours ? 
Rom. Not having that, which, having, makes them 


Is the day so young ? 


short. 
Ben. In love ? 
Rom. Out. 


Ben. Of love ? 

Rom. Out of her favour where I am in love. 

Ben. Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 

Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof ! 

Rom, Alas, that love; whose view is muffled still, 
Should without eyes see pathways to his* wiil! 
Where shall we dine ?—O me !—What fray was here ? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 

Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love :— 
Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate ! 

O any thing, of nothing first created* ! 

O heavy lightness! serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms !5 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is !— 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 

Dost thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No, coz; Trather weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what? 

Ben. At thy good heart’s oppression. 

Rom. Why, such, Benvolio, is love’s transgression.— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast; 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have it press’d 

With more of thine: this love, that thou hast shown, 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 

Love is a smoke,.made® with the fume of sighs ; 
Being puff’d’, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 

Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers’ tears: 
What is it else? a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 
Farewell, my coz. 

Ben. Soft, I will go along: 
An if you leave me so,® you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut! I have lost myself; I am not here: 
This is not Romeo; he’s some other where. 

Ben. Tell me in sadness, who is ’t that® you love. 

Rom. What! shall I groan, and tell thee ? 

Ben. Groan! why, no; 
But sadly tell me, who. 

Rom. Bid a sick man in sadness make his will !?° 
A word ill ure’d to one that is so ill._— 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 

Ben. 1 aim’d so near,!? when I suppos’d you lov’d. 

Rom. A right good mark-man !—and she’s fair I love. | 

Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is soonest hit. 


[ Going. 


l1same: in old copies. Theobald made the change. 
in quarto, 1597. 5 best-seeming things: in quarto, 1597. 
Tpurg’d: in f.e. 8 hinder me: in quarto, 1597. 
1 right: in quarto, 1597. 12 unharmed: inf. e. 
1597. 
and the.preceding line, are not in the quarto, 1597. 


2 hopes : 


in quarto, 1597. 
Other quartos, and first folio : 
9 whom she is you: 

*>Gainst Cupid’s childish bow she lives uncharm’d : in quarto, 1597. 
14 The rest of this. and first speech of next scene. not in quarto, 1597. 


Rom. Well, in that hit you miss: she ’ll not be hit 
With Cupid’s arrow. She hath Dian’s wit ; 
And in strong proof of chastity well arm’d, 
From love’s weak childish bow she lives encharm’d.!? 
She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 
Nor bide th’ encounter of assailing eyes," 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold: 
O! she is rich in beauty; only poor, 
That when she dies with beauty dies her store.'* 
Ben. Then she hath sworn, that she will still live 
chaste ? 
Rom. She hath, and in that sparing makes huge waste ; 
For beauty, starv’d with her severity, 
Cuts beauty eff from all posterity. 
She is too fair, too wise; too wisely fair, 
To merit bliss by making me despair: 
She hath forsworn to love, and in that vow 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 
Ben. Be rul’d by me; forget to think of her. 
Rom. O! teach me how [ should forget to think. 
Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes: 
Examine other beauties. 
Rom. "T is the way 
To call hers, exquisite, in question more. 
These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair: 
He, that is stricken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair; 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Where [ may read who pass’d that passing fair? 
Farewell: thou canst not teach me to forget. 
Ben. 1’1l pay that doctrine, or else die in debt. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—A Street. 


Enter Caruret, Paris, and Servant. 


Cap. But'* Montague is bound as well as J, 
In penalty alike; and ’t is not hard, I think, 
For men so old as we to keep the peace. 
Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both ; 
And pity ’t is, you liv’d at odds so long. 
But now, my lord, what say you to my suit ? 
Cap. But saying o’er what I have said before. 
My child is yet a stranger in the world, 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years : 
Let two more summers wither in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
Par. Younger than she are happy mothers made. 
Cap. And too soon marr’d are those so early married .1 
Earth up’’ hath swallowed all my hopes but she, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth :!* 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her consent is but a part ; 
An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice.?® 
This night I hold an old accustom’d feast, 
Whereto I have invited many a guest, 
Such as I love; and you, among the store, 
One more most weleome makes my number more. 
At my poor house look to behold this night 
Earth-treading stars, that make dark heaven light: 
Such comfort, as do Justy young men feel, 
When well-apparel’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even such delight 


3 laws give pathways to our: in quarto, 1597. * create: 
well-seeing forms. 6 rais’d ; in quarto, 1597. 
10 So the quarto, 1597. Other old copies omit : bid. 
13 Not in quarto, 
17Notinf.e. 18 This 


in quarto, 1597. 


15 Not in folio. 16 made: in fie. 


19 This and previous line, are not in quarto, 1597. 
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Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house: hear all, all see, 
And like her most, whose merit most shall be: 
Which, on more view" of many, mine being one, 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 
Come, go with me.—Go, sirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona; find those persons cut, 
Whose names are written there, and to them say, 
[ Giving a Paper. 
My house and weleome on their pleasure stay. 
[Exeunt Caputer and Paris. 
Serv. Find them out, whose names are written here ? 
It is written, that the shoemaker should meddle with 
his yard, and the tailor with his last, the fisher with | 
his pencil, and the painter with his nets : but I am sent 


| And she shall scant show well, that now shows® best. 


| But to rejoiee in splendour of mine own, 


One fairer than my love! the all-seeing sun 

Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun. 
Ben. Tut! you saw her fair, none else being by, 

Herself pois’d with herself in either eye; 

But in those* erystal seales let there be weigh’d 

Your lady’s love® against some other maid, 

That I will show you shining at this feast, 


SN | 


Rom. 1’) go along, no sueh sight to be shown, 

[ Exewnt 

SCENE UI.—A Room in Capuret’s House. 
Enter Lady Caruner and Nurse. 

Cap. Nurse, where’s my daughter? eall hex 

forth to me. 


La. 


to find those persons, whose names are here writ, and | 
can never find what names the writing person hath | 
here writ. J must to the learned :—in good time. | 
Enter Benvouio and Romeo. 
Ben. Tut, man! one fire burns out another’s burning, | 
One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief eures with another’s languish : 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 
Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. 
Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 
Rom. For your broken shin. 
Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 


Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is: | 


Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 

Whipp’d, and tormented, and—Good-den, good fellow. 
Serv. God gi’ good den.—I pray, sir, can you read ? 
Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

Serv. Perhaps you have learn’d it without book; but, 

I pray, can you read’any thing you see ? 

Rom. Ay, f I know the letters, and the language. 

Serv. Ye say honestly. Rest you merry. [Goimg.? 
Rom. Stay, fellow ; J ean read. [ Reads. 
“Signior Martino, and his wife, and daughters ; 

County Anselme, and his beauteous sisters; the lady 

widow of Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and his lovely 

nieces ; Mercutio, and his brother Valentine; mine 
uncle Capulet, his wife, and daughters ; my fair niece 

Rosaline; Livia; Signior Valentio, and his cousin 

Tybalt; Lucio, and the lively Helena.” 

A fair assembly ; whither should they come ? 


Serv. Up. 

Rom. Whither ? to supper ? 

Serv. To our house. 

Rom. Whose house ? | 
Serv. My master’s. 

Rom. Indeed, I should have asked you that before. 
Serv. Now, I’lltell you without asking. My master 


is the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of the house | 
of Montagues, I pray, come and crush* a cup of wine. | 
Rest you merry. [ Exit. | 
Ben. At this same ancient feast of Capulet’s 
Sups the fair Rosaline, whom thou so lovest, 
With all the admired beauties of Verona : 
Go thither; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
Rom. When the devout-religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires ; 
And these, who, often drown’d, could never die, 


| What is your will? 


Nurse. Now, by my maiden-head at twelve year old, 
I bade her come.—What, lamb ! what, lady-bird !— 
God forbid !—where’s this girl ?—what, Juliet! . 
Eater Juiier. 
Jul. How now! who ealls ? 
Nurse. 


Jul. 


Your mother. 
Madam, I am here: 


—— 


La.Cap. This is the matter.—Nurse, give leave awhile, 
We must talk in secret.—Nurse, come baek again: 

I have remember’d me, thou shalt hear our eounsel. 
Thou know’st my daughter’s of a pretty age. 

Nurse. ’Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La. Cap. She’s not fourteen. 

Nurse. I’ lay fourteen of my teeth, 
And yet to my teen’ be it spoken I have but four, 
| She is not fourteen. How long is it now 
To Lammas-tide ? 

La, Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. 

Nurse. Even or odd, of all days in the year, 
| Come Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen. 
Susan and she,—God rest all Christian souls !— 
Were of an age.—Well, Susan is with God ; 

She was too good for me. But, as I said; 

On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen : 
That shall she, marry: I remember it well. 

’T is sinee the earthquake now eleven years : 

| And she was wean’d,—I never shall forget i1t,— 

f all the days of the year, upon that day ; 

| For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall: 

My lord and you were then at Mantua.— 

Nay, I do bear a brain :—but, as I said, 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

To sce it tetehy, and fall out with the dug ! 

Shake, quoth the dove-house : ’t was no need, I trow, 
To bid me trudge. 

And since that time it is eleven years ; 

For then she could stand alone*; nay, by the rood, 
She could have run and waddled all about, 

For even the day before she broke her brow: 

And then my husband—God be with his soul! 

7A was a merry man’—took up the child: 

“Yea,” quoth he, “ dost thou fall upon thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward, when thou hast more wit ; 
Wilt thou not, Jule?” and, by my holy-dam, 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said—‘‘ Ay.”’ 

To see, now, how a jest shall come about ! 

I warrant, an I should live a thousand years, 

I never should forget it : ‘‘ Wilt thou not, Jule?” quoth he 


Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars. 


1 Such amongst view: in quarto, 1597. 2 Not iv Le. 
love. seems: in quartos, 1597-9. 


quarto, 1597. 19 Stopped. 


3 An expression often met with. j 
7 Sorrow ®high lone: in quarto, 1597. ° The rest of this, and half of the mext line, not in 


And, pretty fool, it stinted,® and said— Ay.” 


4 that: in old copies. 5 Dyce suggests: lady- 
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Ia. Cap.’ Enough of this: I pray thee, hold thy 


SCENE IV.—A Street. 


peace. | 
Nurse. Yes, madam. Yet I cannot choose but laugh, inter Romeo, Mercurio, Benvoxio, with five or siz 
To think it should leave crying, and say—“ Ay:” Maskers, Torch- Bearers » and others,® preceded by @ 
And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow Drum. 
| A bump as big as a young cockrel’s stone, Rom. What, shall this speech be spoke for our 

A perilous knock; and it cried bitterly. excuse, 

“Yea,” quoth my husband, “fall’st wpon thy face? | Or shall we on without apology ? 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou com’st to age; Ben. The date is out of such prolixity: 

Wilt thou not, Jule?” it stinted, and said—‘ Ay.” We’ll have no Cupid hood- siheteia witha scarf, 

j Jul. And stint thou too, I pray thee, nurse, say I. Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath, 
| Nurse. Peace! I have done. God mark thee to Scaring the ladies like a erow-keeper’ 5 
his grace, | Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
| Thou wast the prettiest babe that e’er I nurs’d: After the prompter, for our entrance ** Ae 
An I might live to see thee married once, But, let them measure us by what they will, 
I have my wish. We’ll measure them a measure, and be gone. 
La. Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme Rom. Give me a torch;° [ am not for this ambling: 

I came to talk of —Teil me, daughter Juliet, Being but heavy, { will bear the light. 

How stands your disposition to be married ? Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you danee. 
Jul. It is an honour that I dream not of. Rom. Not I, believe me. You have dancing shoes, 
Nurse. An honour! were not [ thine only nurse, Withnimble soles ; [ have a soul of icad, 

| { would say. thou hadst suck’d wisdom from thy teat. So stakes me to the ground, I cannot mo ve. 
Ia. Cap. Well, think of marriage now; younger) Mer. You are a lover: borrow Cupid’s wings,** 
than you, And soar with them above a common bound. 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, | Rom. I am too sore enpiereed with his shaft, 

Are made already mothers : by my count, To soar with his light feathers ; and so?! bound, 

I was your mother, much upon these years T eannot bound a pitch above all woe? 

| That you are now a maid. Thus, then, in brief:— | Under love’s heavy burden do [ sink. 

The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. Ben. And, to sink in it, should you burden love; | 
Nurse. A man, young lady! lady, such a man, Too great oppression fer a tender thing. 

As all the world—Why, he’s a man of wax. Rom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 
La. Cap. Verona’s summer hath not such a flower. | Too rude, too boisterous ; and it pricks like thorn. 

i Nurse. Nay, he’s a flower; in faith, a very flower. Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love; 
La. Cap. What say you? can you love the gentle-| Prick love for pricking, and you'beat love down. — 
man? Give me a case te put my visage in: 
| This night yeu shali behold him at our feast 3 [Putting on a Mask 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ faces A visor for a visor !—-what care J. | 

| And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen. | What curious eye doth quote’? deformities? 

Examine every married* lineament, | Here are the bectie-brows shall blush for me. i 

And see how one an other lends content ; | Ben. Come, knock, and enter ; and no sooner in, 

And what obseur’d in this fair volume lies, But every man betake him to his legs. | 

Find written in the margin of his eyes. Hie A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart, | 

This precious book of love, this eet a lover, Tiekle the senseless rushes’* with their heels; 

To beautify him only lacks a cover: For I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase,— 

The fish lives in the sea; ; and ’t is stiaticti pride, [ll be a candle-holder, and look on: 

For fair without the fair within to hide. The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done. 

That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, Mer. Tut! dun’s'* the mouse, the constable’s own 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ; word. 

So shall you share all that he doth possess Te tl hou art dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire! . 

By having him, making yourself no less. Of this save-reverence’® love , wherein thou stick’st 
AN No less? nay, bigger women grow by men. | Up to the ears——Come, we burn day-light, ho ! 

La. Cap. Speak briefly, ean you like of Paris’ love ? Rom. Nay, that’s not so. 
Ful. 1'll look to like, if looking liking move; Mer. { mean, sir, in delay 

But no more deep will I endart® mine eye, We waste our lights in vain,?” like lamps by day. 


Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. Take our good meaning, for our judgment hits | 
Enter a Servant. | Five times in that, ere once in our five wits. 

Serv. Madam, the guests are come, supper served| Rom. And we mean well in going to this mask, 
up, you called, my young lady asked for, the Nurse | But ’t is no wit to go. 
cursed in the pantry, and every thing in extremity.| Mer. Why, may one ask ? 
{ must hence to wait; I beseech you, follow straight. Rom. 1 dreamt a dream to-night. 

La. Cap. We follow thee.—Juliet, the county stays.| Mer. And so did f. 
Nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days. Rom. Well, what was yours ? 

[Exzeunt.| Mer. That dreamers often lie. 

Rom. In bed asleep, while they do dream things true. 


1 This and the next speech, not in the quarto, 1597. 2 Well, go thy ways: in quarto, 1597. 3 This and the following lines to JuLIET’s 
speech, are not in the quarto, 1597. # several: in quarto, 1609, and folio. 5 engage: in quarto, 1597. 6 The rest of this direction is not in 
f.e. 7 Like a person set to scare crows. ® This and the previous. line, are only in tne quarto, 1597. * He is just like a torch-bearer to 
maskers; he w vars good cloathes, and is ranked in good company, but he doth nothing.””— Deckers Westward Hoe, 1607; quoted by Steevens, 
10 This and the eleven lines following, are not in the quarto, 1597. 11 to: in folio. 12 Observe. 13°The ordinary covering for floors. 14 A 

hrase often met with; it may mean, “dumb as a mouse.” Bun is in the mire,” is a game which consists in seeing who can lift a 
eavy log of wood.—Gifford. 16 From salud reverentid, an old apologetic form of expression. '7 by night: in quarto, 1597. 
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Mer. O! then, I see, queen Mab hath been with you. | But he, that hath the steerage of my course, 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes Direct my sail.’°—On, lusty gentlemen. 
In shape no bigger than an agate stoné Ben. Strike, dv denigsi [ Exeunt. 
y mM wy 1 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, SCENE Vick Hallo Giercee sane 
Drawn with a team of little atomies wi hit és 
Over? men’s noses as they lie asleep: Musicians waiting. Enter Servants. 
Her waggon-spokes niade of long spinners’ legs ; 1 Serv. Where’s Potpan, that he helps not to take 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; oveyen he shift a trencher! he serape a trencher ! 
The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 2 Serv. When good manners shall He all*® in one or 
The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams :? two men’s hands, and they unwashed too; ’tis a foul 
Her whip, of ericket’s bone; the lash, of film: thing. 
Her waggoner, a small orey -coated gnat, | 1 Serv. Away with the joint-stools, remove the eourt- 
Not half so big as a round little worm cupboard,*® look tq, the plate—Good thou, save me a 
; Pick’d from the lazy finger of a milkmaid.* piece of marchpane*' ; and, as thou lovest me, let the 
; Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, porter let in Susan Grindstone, and Nell—Antony ! 
i Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, and Potpan ! 
j Time out of mind the fairies’ coach- makers.* 2 Serv. Ay, boy; ready. 
‘ And in this state she gallops night by night® 1 Sery. You are looked for, and called for, asked for, 
i Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love: | and sought for, in the great ehamber. 
t On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight : 2 Serv. We cannot be here and there too—Cheerly, 
; O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees*:7 boys ; be brisk awhile, and the longer liver take all. 
O’er ladies’ lips, w ho straight on kisses dream ; {They retire. 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters s plagues, Enter”? Capuunrt, §c. with the Guests, and the Maskers. 
Because their breaths with sweet-meats tainted are. Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! ladies, that have their toes 
Sometime she gallops o’er a counsellor’s® nose, Unplagued with corns, will have a bout?* with you :— 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit: Ah, ha, my mistresses! which of you all 
And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, Will now deny to dance? she that makes dainty, she, 
: Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, Ill swear, hath corns. Am I come near you now ? 
Then he dreams of another benefiee. You are weleome, gentlemen! I have seen the day, 
Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neek,? That I have worna visor, and could tell [To Romxo, §c.74 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, A whispering tale ina fair lady’s ear, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanis! 1 blades,! Such as would please :— ‘tis gone, ’t 1s gone, ’t-is gone, 
Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon You are welcome, gentlemen !—Come, musicians, play. 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts, and wakes ; A hall! a hall! give room, and foot it, girls.?® 
And, being thus frighted,™? swears a prayer or two, [Music plays, and they dance. 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, More light, ye knaves, and turn the tables up, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; And quenchethe fire, the room is grown too hot.— 
And makes! the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, Ah! sirrah, this unlook’d-for sport comes well. 
Which, once unt tangled, much misfortune bodes.'? | Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet, 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, For you and I are past our daneing*® days : 
That presses them, and learns them first to bear, How long is’t now, since last your self and I 
Making them ivf omen of good carriage. Were in a mask ? 
This, is she— | 2 Cap: By ’r lady, thirty years. 
Rom. Peace, peace! Mercutio, peace ! | 1Cap. What, man!’t is not somuch, ’tis not somuch: 
Thou talk’st of nothing. ’T is sinee the nuptial of Lucc nilo, 
Mer. True, I talk of dreams, | Come pentecost as quickly as it will, 
Which are the children of an idle br ain, Some five and twenty years; and then we mask’d. 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; | 2 Cap. ’T is more, ’tis more: his son is elder, sir ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, His son is thirty. 
And more inconstant than the wind, w ho woos 1 Cap. Will you tell me that ??7 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, His son was but a ward two years ago. 
And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, Ss Rom, What lady is that, which doth enrich the hand 
Turning his tide?® to the dew- dropping south, |Of yonder knight ? [Pointing to JuLieT.* 
Ben. This wind, you talk of, blowsusfrom ourselves;| Serv. I know not, sir. 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. Rom. O! she doth teach the torches to burn bright. 
Rom. I fear, tco early ; for my mind misgives, It seems she?® hangs upon the cheek of night 
Some co onsequence, yet hanging in the stars, Like a rich — in an Ethiop’s ear; 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful: date Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! : 
With this night’s revels: and expire the term So sorts a snowy dove® trooping with erows, 
Of a despised life, elos’d in my tenth As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 
By some vile forfeit of untimely'’ dea th: The measure done, I’1l watch her place of stand, 


1 burgomaster: in quarto,1597. 2 Athwart: in quarto, 1597. 3 This and the two preceding lines, in the quarto, 1597, read: 

The tfaces are the moonshine watery beams, 

The collar’s cricket’s bones, the lash of films, , 
‘maid: inf. e.. 5 This andthe two preceding lines, are not in the marto, 1597. Sup and down: in quarto, 1597. 7 This line is not in 
quarto, 1597 8 courtier’s: in f. e.; lawyer’s lap: in quarto, 1 597.@ 9 gallops o’era soldier’s nose : in quarto, 1597. 1° countermines. Im 
quarto, 1597. 21 These three w ands are not in quarto, 1597, 12 bakes: inf.e.; plaits: in quarto, 1597. 18 breeds; in quarto, 1597. 14 The 
whole speech, except the last pm ipa: is printed in all old eds., except the quarto, 1597, as prose. 45 in haste: m quarto, 1597, 16 face; 
in fe. 17 untimely forfeit of wil : in quarto, 1597. 18 So the quarto, 1597; ‘other old copies : suit. 19 Not im folio. . 29 Szde-board. 21 A 
cake, similar to a macarcon. 2p ‘he scene in quarto, 1597, commences here. 23 So the quarto, 1597; other eld copies: will walk about. 
2! Not inf.e. 28 This and the } lines from, ‘*T have seen, ” notin fie. 28 standing: im quarto, 1597. 27 The quarto, 1597, adds: “it can- 
not be so,” and after the next line, ‘‘ Good youths, 7’ faith! OQ youth’s a jolly thing!” 28 Notinf.e. 29 Her beauty : in second folio, 
30 So the’ quarto, 1597, *‘ So shines ‘a snow-white swan.” 
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And, touching hers, make blessed! my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now ? forswear it, sight ! 
I never saw true beauty till this night. 
Tyb. This, by his voice, should be a Montague. 
Fetch me my rapier, boy [Exit Boy*.| What! dares 
the slave 
Come hither, cover’d with an antic face, 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ? 
Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead [ hold it not a sin. 
1 Cap. Why, how now, kinsman? wherefore storm 
you so? 
Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in spite, 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 
1 Cap. Young Romeo is it ? 
Tyb. ’T is he, that villain Romeo. 
i Cap. Content thee, gentle coz,? let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern’d youth. 
I would n@ for the wealth of all this town, 
Here, in my house, do him disparagement ; 
Therefore, be patient, take no note of him: 
It is my will; the which if thou respect, 
Show a fair presence, and put off these frowns, 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 
Tyb. It fits, when such a villain is a guest. 
I’ll not endure him. 
1 Cap. He shall be endur’d: 
What, goodman boy* !—I say, he shall ;—go to ; 
Go to: am [| the master here, or you ? 
You ’l] not endure him !—God shall] mend my soul— 
You ’ll make a mutiny among my guests. 
You will set cock-a-hoop: you ’ll be the man. 
Tyb. Why, unele, ’tis a shame. 
1 Cap. Go to,.go to ; 
You are a saucy boy.—Is’t so, indeed ?— 
This trick may chance to scath you ;—I know what. 
You must contrary me! marry, ’t 1s time'— 
Well said; my hearts !—You are a princox§; 
Be quiet, or—More light, more light !—for shame ! 
I’ll make you quiet ; “What !—Cheerly, my hearts! 
Tyb. Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting, 
Makes my flesh tremble in their différent greeting. 
I will withdraw, but this intrusion shall, 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall. 
Rom If I profane with my unworthiest hand 
[To Juxrer. 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine’ is this,— 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch,® 
And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss. 
Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
Rom. O! then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do ; 
They pray, grant tkou, lest faith turn to despair. 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ 
sake. 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayer’s 


go :— 


[ Exit. 


s effect I take. 


1 happy: in quarto, 1597. 2 Not in f. e. 
line is not in quarto, 1597. 6 Coxromb. sin: 
1597. 910 Notinf.e. 1! thrall: in quarto, 1597. 
and Nurse: inf.e. 45 1617 Notinf.e. 18 Not in quarto, 1597. 


a 


in old copies. 


3 These four lines, are not in quarto, 1597. 
Warburton made the chan ge. 
12 These two lines are not in quarto, 1597. 


Thus from my lips, by thine, my sin is purg’d. 
[ Kissing her. 
Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 
Rom. Sin from my lips? O, trespass sweetly urg’d ! 
Give me my sin again. 
Jul. You kiss by the book. [Kissing her again.’ 
Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word with 
you. [JunreT retires.'® 
Rom. What is her mother ? 
Nurse. Marry, bachelor, 
Her mother is:the lady of the house, 
And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous. 
I-nurs’d her daughter, that you talk’d withal ; 
I tell you—he that can lay hold of her 
Shall have the chinks. 
Rom, Is she a Capulet ? 
O, dear account! my life is my foe’s debt." 
Ben. Away, begone: the sport is at the best. 
Rom. Ay, sol fear ; the more is my unrest.'?[ Going" 
1 Cap. Nay, g gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling foolish banquet towards.— 
Isit e’en so? Why then, I thank you all; 
I thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night.— 
More torches here !—Come on, then let’s to bed. 
Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late ; 
I?ll to my rest. { Exit. * 
Jul. Come hither, nurse. What is yond gentleman? 
[The Guests retire severally. 
Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul. What’s he, that now is going out of door? 
Nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul. What’s he, that follows here, that would not 
dance? 
Nurse. I know not. 
Jul. Go, ask his name.—If he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding-bed. 
Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a Montague ; 
[Going and returning.'* 
The only son of your great enemy. 
Jul. My only love sprung from my only hate ! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me 
That I must love a loathed enemy. ( Exewnt all Guests.** 
Nurse. Whats this ? what’s this ? 
Jul. A rhyme I learn’d even now 
Of one I dane’d withal. [One calls within, Jumer ! 
Nurse. Anon, anon.— 
Come, let’s away ; the strangers all are gone. [Exeunt 
' Enter Cxorvs.'® 
Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie, 
And young affection gapes to be his heir: 
That fair, for which love groan’d for, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match’d, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov’d, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 
But to his foe suppos’d he must complain, 
And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 
And she as much in love, her means much less 
To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But passion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. [ Exit: 
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SCENE I.—An open Place, adjoining Capuet’s 
Garden. 


Enter Romeo. 


Rom. Can I go forward, when my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 
[He climbs the Wall, and leaps down within it. 
{ Enter BENvoLto and MeERcorTio. 
| Ben. Romeo! my cousin Romeo! Romeo! 
Mer. He is wise ; 
And, on my life, hath stolen him home to bed. 
| Ben. He ran this way, and leap’d this orchard wall. 
Call, good Mercutio. 
Mer. Nay, I’ conjure too.— 
| Romeo, humours, madman, passion, lover ! 
i Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh: 
Speak but one rnyme, and I am satisfied ; 
Cry but—Ah me ! pronounce? but—love and dove ; 
| Speak to my gossip Venus one fair wor d, 
j; One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 
| Young Adam® Cupid, he that shot so true,* 
When king Cophetua. lov’d the beggar- maid. — 
| He heareth not,° he stirreth not, he moveth not ; 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him.— 
I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, 
| That in thy likeness thou appear to us. 
Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 
Mer. This cannot anger him: ’*t would anger him 
| To raise a spirit in his mistress’ cirele 
Of some str ange nature,® letting it there stand 
| Till she had laid it. and conjur’d it down ; 
That were some spite. My invocation 
Is fair and honest, and, in his mistress’ name, 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 
Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among these trees, 
To be consorted with the humorous’ night : 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 
Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he sit-under a medlar tree, 
And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars when they laugh alone. — 
O Romeo! that she were, O! that she were 
An open ef cetera, thou a poprin pear ! 
Romeo, good night :—I’]l to my truckle-bed ; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sl eep.— 
Come, shall we go ? 
Ben. Go, then; for ’tis in vain 
To seek him here, that means not to be found. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE I].—Capvuter’s 
Enter Romero, 


Rom. He jests at scars, that never felt a wound.— 
[Jutrer appears above, at a window. 
But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun.— 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou; her maid, art far more fair than she : 


Garden. 


! Dost thou hear? He, &c.: in quarto, 1597. 2couply: 
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Dyce says the word is “ a corruption of abron,” or auburn. 
the rest of this and the next line, wanting. 
in later quartos and folio. 
in later quartos, and folio. 

19 thy tongue’s uttering : 


Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery i is but white® and green, 
And none but fools do wear it; cast it off— 
It is my lady; O! it is my love : 
O, that she knew she were !°9— 
She speaks, yet she says nothing: what of that? 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it— 
I am too bold, ’t is not to me she speaks: 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat hér ey es 
To twinkle i in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes weresthere, they in her head? 
The brightness of her cheek would shame thos 
As daylight doth a lamp: her eyes'® in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch! that cheek. 
Jul. 
Rom. 
O, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond’ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy- passing”? clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 
Jul. O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name: 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I’ll no longer ‘be a Capulet. 
Rom. Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this? 
Jul. ’T is but thy name ‘that is my enemy: 
Thou art thyself, although'* a Montague. 
What ’s Montague? ? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a-man. O! be some other name. 
Whats in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name’ would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo eall’d, 
Retain that dear*® pérfection which he owes 
Without that titlk—Romeo, doff'* thy name ; 
And for thy name, which i is no part of thee, 
Take all myself?!” 
Rom. 


stars, 


Ah me! 
She speaks 


I take thee at thy word. 
[Starting forwara. * 
Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz’d; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
Jul. What man art thou, that, thus besereen’d in 
night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am: 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee: 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul, My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance,!® yet I know the sound. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee displease. 


The allusion is supposed to he 
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Jul. How cam’st thou hither, tell me ? and wherefore ? | 


The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb; 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 


Rom. With love’s light wings did I o’erperch these | 


walls; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out: 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt ; 
Therefore, thy kinsmen are no let! to me. 
Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords: look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 
Jul. I would not for the world they saw thee here. 
Rom. [have night’s cloak to hide me from their eyes ; | 
And but thou love me, let them find me here: 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
Jul. By whose direction found’st thou out this place ? 
Rom. By love, that first did prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me* counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
fam no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 
Jul. Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face ; | 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke: but farewell compliment. 
Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say—Ay F 
And I will take thy word; yet, if thou swear’ st, 
Thou may’st prove false: at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs.* O, gentle Romeo ! 
If thou dost love, pronounce ‘it faithfully : 
Or if thou think’st [ am too quickly won, 
1’ll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 
And therefore thou may’st think my haviour light ; 
But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning? to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou over-heard’st, ere I was ware, 
My true love’s passion: therefore, pardon me; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 
Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear’, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops,— 
Jul. 0! swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Rom. What shall I swear by ? 
Jul. Do not swear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious® self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I’ believe thee. 
Rom. If my heart’s dear love'-— 
Jul. Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say it lightens. Sweet, good night,’ 
This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast ! 


1 Hindrance. % gave: in quarto, 1597. 3 coying: 
1597. © my true heart’s love: in quarto, 1597. 
1597, omits all to, ‘‘ Love goes,” &c, 10 Male-hawk. 
not in quarto, 1597. 


in later quartos, and folio. 
7 The quarto, 1597, omits all,to the Nurst’s call. 
g 11 12tongue : in later quartos, and folio; 
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Rom. O! wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to-night ? 

Rom. Th’ exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for mine. 

Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst request it ; 
And yet F would it were to give again. 

Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw it? for what purpose, 

love ? 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again ; 

And yet I wish but for the thing I have. 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee. 

The more I have, for both are infinite. | Nurse calls within. 
I hear some noise within: dear love, adieu !— 
Anon, good nurse !—Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. 

Rom. O blessed, blessed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet® to be substantial. 
Re-enter Jutirr above. 

Jul. Three’ words, dear Romeo, and good night, 
indeed. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 

By one that I’’ll procure to come to thee, 

Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 

And all my foriunes at thy foot II lay, 

And follow thee my lord throughout the world’. 

Nurse. [Within.] Madam ! 

Jul. I come, anon.—But if thou mean’st not well, 

I do beseech thee,— 

Nurse. [Within:| Madam ! 

Jul. By and by; I come — 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thrive my soul,— 

Jul. A thousand times good night. [ Exit. 

vom. A thousand times the worse, to want thy 
heht.— 
Love goes toward love, as school-boys from their books F 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 


[ Going. 


| Exit 


Re-enter Jutret, above. 

Jul. Hist! Romeo, hist !—O, for a faleoner’s voice, 
To lure this tereel'® gentle back again ! 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where echo lies, 

And make her airy voice more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name??. 

Rom. It is my soul, that calls upon my name: 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears’. 

Jul. Romeo ! 


Rom. My dear.'* 

Jul. At what o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee? 

Ram. By the hour of nine. 


Jul. I will not fail: ’t is twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here, till thou remember it. 

Jul. I shall forget to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I'll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. ’T is almost morning, I would have thee gone ; 
And yet no farther than a wanton’s bird 


) 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
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Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would, I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, so would I 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night: parting is such sweet sorrow, 
| That I shall say good night, till it be morrow. [Eait. 
| Rom. Slee P dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 

breast !— 

| Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest! 
| Hence will I to my ghostly father’s’ ecll ; 

His help to crave, and my good hap to tell. [ Exit. | 


SCENE IUf.—Friar Lauvrence’s Cell. 
Enter Friar Laurence, with a basket. 
| Fri. The grey-ey’d morn smiles on the frowning 
night, 
| Checquering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 
And. flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s s path and Titan’s fiery? wheels. 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye 
The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to dry, 
I must up-fill this osier cage of ours 
Vith baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb’: 
| What is her burying grave, that is her womb ; 
And from her womb children of divers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom find: 
| Many for many virtues excellent, 
None but for some, and yet all different. 
| O! mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities: 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor aught so good, but strain’d from that fair use, 
| Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse ;* 
| Virtue itself turns vice, being misapphed, 
And vice sometime ’s by action dignified. 
Within the infant rind of this weak® flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power 
For this, being smelt, with that act cheers each part ; 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 
Two such opposed kings® encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 
And where the worser is predominant, 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 
Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Good morrow, father, 

Fri. Benedicite ! 
What early tongue so sweet saluteth me ?— 
Young son, it argues a distemper’d head, 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
Care keeps his wateh in every old man’s eye 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie; 
But where unbusied’ youth, with unstuif’d brain, 
Doth eouch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign. 
Therefore, thy earliness doth me assure, 
Thou art up-rous’d by some distemperature 
Or if not so, then here I hit it right— 
Our Remeo hath not been in bed to-night. 


Fri. God pardon sin! wert thou with Rosaline ? 
Rom. Wath Rosaline, my ghostly father? no ; 
I have forgot that name, and that name’s wee. 
Fri. That’s my good son: but where hast thou been, 
then? ; 


1597. 4 Revolts to vice, and stumbles on abuse: in quarto, 1597. 


| The.other did not Sai 
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1 friar’s close : in later quarts, and folio. 2 burning: in later quartos, and folio. 3% This and the five following lines, are not in quarto, 
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come of Romeo: in quarto, 1507. 12if he be challenged: in quarto, 


| 


Rom. 1’ll tell thee, ere thou ask it me again. 
I have been feasting with mine enemy; 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me, 
That ’s by me wW rotted both our remedies 


:| Within thy help and holy physic lies: 


I bear no hatred: blessed man; for, lo! 
My intercession likewise steads my foe. 
Fri. Be plain, good son, and homely* in thy drift ; 
Riddiing confession finds but riddling shrift. 
Rom. Then plainly know. my heart’s dear love is set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 
And all combin’d, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage. When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of vow, 
1’ll tell thee as we pass; -but this T pray, 
That thou consent to marry us to-day. 
Fri. Holy Saint Francis! what a change is here! 
Is Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, 
So soon forsaken ? young men’s love, then, lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Jesu Maria! what a deal of brine 
Hath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 
How much salt water thrown away in waste 
To season love, that of it doth not taste ! 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 
TI y old groans ring yet in my ancient ears ; 
Lo! here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash’d off yet. 
If e’er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine, 
Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline : 
And art thou chang’d ? pronounce this sentence, then— 
Women may fall, whet there ’s no strength 1 in men. 
Rom. Thou chidd’st me oft for loving Rosaline. 
Fri. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad’st me bury love 
Fri, Not in a graye, 
To lay one in, another out to have. 
Rom. I pray thee, chide not: she, whom’ I love now, 
Doth ace for grace, and love for ioe e allow: 


Pri. O! she knew well, 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell. 

But come, young waverer, come, go with me, 

In one respect T’ll thy assistant be , 

For this alliance may so happy prove, 

To turn your households’ rancour to pure love. 
Rom. O! let us hence ; I stand on sudden haste. 
Fri. Wisely, and slow :?° they stumble that run fast. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE IV.—A. Street. 
Enter Benvouto and Mercutio. 
Mer. Where the devil should this Romeo be ??— 
Came he not home to-night ? 
Ben. Not to his father’s : I’ spoke with his man. 
Mer. Why, that same pale hard-hearted wench, that 
Ros aline, 


/ 
|Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 


Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet, 


| Hath sent a letter to his father’s house. 
Rom. That last is true; the sweeter rest was mine. | 


Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man that can write may answer a letter. 

Ben. Nay, he will answer the letter’s master, how 
he dares, being dared.? 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo! he is already dead! stab- 
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bed with a white wench’s 
ear with a love-song ; the very pin! ‘of his heart cleft 
with the blind bow- boy’s buit-shaft ; and is he a man 
to encounter Tybalt ? 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt ? 


Mer. More than prince of cats,? I can tell you. O! 
he is a courageous captain of compliments. He fights | 
as you sing prick-song’, keeps time, distance, and pro- 


portion ; rests me his minim rest, one, two. and the 
third in’ your bosom : the very butcher of a silk button, 
a duellist, a duellist; a gentleman of the very first 
house; of the first and second cause. Ah, the immor- 
tal passado ! the punto riverso ! the hay ye 

Ben. The what ? 


black ee run thorough the | 


Mer. The pox of such antic, lisping, affecting fan- | 


tastieoes, these new tuners of accents |—“ By Jesu, a 
very aood blade !—a very tall man!—a very good 
whore !”—Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grand- 
sire, that we should be oe dente with these strange 
flies, these fashion-mongers, these pardonnez-mois*, 


at: ed so much on the <i ae t] hat they cannot sit at | 


ease on the old bench? O. their bons, their bons ! 
Enter Rowse: 

Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring.—O flesh, 
flesh, how art thou fis shifted '!__Now is he for the num- 
bers ‘that Petrarch flowed in: Laura, to his lady, was 
a kitchen-wench ;—marry, she had a better love to 
bé-rhyme her: Dido, a dor wdy; Cleopatra, a gipsy ; 
Helen and Hero, hildings® and hai ‘lots ; Thisbe, a grey® 
eye or so, but n not to the purpose.—Signior Ron neo, bon 
jour ! there’s a French salutation to your French slop.’ 
You gave us the counterfeit fairly last night. 

Rom. Good morrow to you both. What counterfeit 
did I give you ? 

Mer. The slip, sir, the slip ;* can you not conceive? 

Rom. Pardon, good Me ereutio, my business was 
great; and in such a case as mine, a man may strain 
courtesy. 

Mer, That’s as much as to say—such a case as 
constrains a man to bow in the hams. 


yours 


Rom, Meaning—to courtesy. 
Mer. Thou hast most kindly hit it.? 
Rom. A most courteous exposition. 


Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 


Rom. Pink for flower. 

Mer. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flowered.!° 

Mer. Well "said: :'t follow me this jest now, till thon 


that, when the single sole of 


hast Worn out thy pump ; 
after the wearing, 


it is worn, the jest may remain, 
solely singular. 

Rom. O single-soled jest! solely singular for the sin- 
gleness. 


“Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio, for my wits | 
fail.?? 

Rom. Switch and spurs, switch and spurs; or [’11| 
ery a match. 

Mer. Ne if our wits run the wild-goose: chase, I 


have done; for thou hast more of the wild- -Zoose 
one of thy. wits, than, 1 am sure, I have in my whole 
five. Was I with you there for the goose P 

Rom. Thou wast never with me for any thing, when 
thou wast not there for the goose. 

Mer. I will bite thee by 


the ear for that jest. 


1 The peg by which the target was attached. 2 The cat, in the old story 
5 A low person. 
oT his a the previous speech, are not in quarto, 1597. 


the undated quarto; the other “old copies: perdon-mee 


terfeit piece of money, was often so called. 


in| 


| the 
who | 


{ 
| short : 


| 
| the dial i 


} 


Rom. Nay, good goose, bite not. 
Mer. Ti wit is a very bitter sweeting ;?* it is 
sharp sauce. 


@ most 


Rom. And is it not well served in to a sweet 
goose ? 
Mer. O! here’s a wit of cheverel,’* that stretches 


from an inch narrow to an ell broad. 
Rom. I stretch it out for that word—broad : which 
added to the goose, proves thee far and wide abroad— 


goose.’® 

Mer. Wi hy, 18 not this better now than groa ming for 
love ? now aM thou sociable. now art thou Rote : pe 
now art ‘thou what thou art. by art as well as by 
nature : this driveling love is like a great natural, 


that runs SleMine up and down to hide his bauble in 4) 

hole. 

Ben. oe there, stop there. 

Mer. ‘Thou desirest me to stop in my tale aga 
hair, 

Ben 

Mer. 


inst 


Thou wouldst else have made thy tale large. 
O! thou art deceived. I would have made it 
for [ was come to the whole depth of my tale, 
and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument no longer. 
Here ’s goodly geer ! 


Rom. 
Enter Nurse and PETER. 

Mer. A sail, a sail! 

Ben. Two, two: a shirt, and a smock. 

Nurse. Peter, , pr’ythee give me my fan, 

Mer. Pr’ythee , do, ood Peter, to hide her face ; fo. 


her fan’s the fairer of the two.!? 

Nurse. God ye good 1 morrow, gentlemen 

Mer. God ye good aes fair gentlewoman. 

Nurse. 1s it good den ? 

Mer. *T is no less, I tell you; for the baw dy hand of 
is now upon the prick of noon. 

Nurse. Out upon you! what a man are you. 

Rom, One, gentlewoman, t hat God hath made for’ 
himself to mar. 

Nurse. By my troth, it is well said ;—for himself to 
mar, quoth ’a ?—Gentlemen, can any of you tell me 
where I may find the young Romeo ? 

Rom. I ean tell yeaa “but young Romeo will be 
older when you have found him, than he was. when 
you sought him. Iam the youngest of that name, for 
fault of a worse. 

Nurse. You say well. 

Mer. Yea! is the worst w ell? very well took, i’ faith 
Wisely, wisely. 


Nurse. If you be he, sir, I desire some confidence?® 
with you. 
cee She will invite him to some supper. 


A bawd, a bawd, a bawd! So ho! 
Bae What hast thou ‘aa ? 
Mer. No hare, sir; unless a hare, sir, in a lenten 
pie, that is so mething stale and hoar ere ii be spent. 
An old hare hoar, and an old hare héar, [Singing 
Ts very & ood meat in lent : 
But a hare that is hoar, is too much for a score, 
When tt hoars ere it be spent — : 
Romeo, will you come to your father’s ? we 
thither, 
Rom. 
Mer. 


Sl] 


20 


*Il to dinne 


I will follow you. 
Varowe 11, ancient lady : 
Fareu “ell, lady, lady, lady.” 
[ Meeunt Mer CUTIO and Benvorte. 
of Reynard the F Fox, is called, Tybert. 3 Afisic by note. *So 


6 Often used for a fine, blue eye. 7 Loose breec: 8 A coun- 
10 The shoe-ribbons we r, cut like 


flowers. 11 Sure wit: in later quartos, and folio, 12 faint: in later quartos, and folio. 13 Nameofanapple. 14 Kidskin. “5a broad 
goose: inquartos. 16 thyself: in quarto, 1597. 17 Later quartos, and folio, read : Nurse. My fan, Peter? fer. oo Peter. to hide her 
face? For ee fan »s the fairer face. 18 Not in later quartos, and folio. 2 conference : in quarto, 1597, 20 Noti e. 21 This was a 


favorite tune. 22 Notin f. e. 


[Singing.*? | 


Fiat ie otal eee 


1+ 


660 ROMEO AND JULIET. ee: 


—— — 


Nurse. Marry, farewell |—I pray you, sir, what saucy | 


merchant! was this, that was so full of his ropery? ? 
Rom. A gentleman, nurse, that loves to hear himself 
talk; and will speak more in a minute, than he will 
stand to in a month. 
Nurse. An ’a speak any thing against me, I 7H take 
him down, an’a were lustier than he is, and twenty 


such Jacks ; and if I eannot, I'll find those that shall. | 
Seurvy knaye ! I am none of his flirt-gills : | am none| 


of his skams-mates—And thou must stand by. too, and 
suffer every knave to use me at his pleasure ? 
Pet. | saw no man use you at his pleasure : if I had, 


my weapon should quickly have been out, | warrant | 
| Perehanee, she cannot meet him: that’s not so.— 


you. I dare draw as soon as another man, if I see 
oceasion in a good quarrel, and the law on my side. 

Nurse. Now, afore God, I am so vexed, that every 
part about me quivers — Seurv y knave !—— Pray you, sir, 
a word; and as I told you, my young lady bade me 
inquire you out: what she bid me say, | will keep to 
myself ; but first let me tell ye, if ye should lead her | 
in a fool’ s paradise, as they say, it were a very gross 
kind of behaviour, as they say, for the gentlewoman | 
is young; and, therefore, if you should deal double | 
with her, truly, it. were an ill thing to be offered to| 
any gentlewoman, and very wicked* dealing. 


Rom. Nurse, eommend me to thy lady and mistress. | 


I protest unto thee,*— 

Nurse. Good heart ! and, 7’ faith, I will tell her as 
a Lord, lord! she will bea joyful woman. 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurse ? thou dost not | 

mark me. 

Nurse. \ will tell her, sir,—that you do protest ; 
which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlil ke offer. 

Rom. Bid her devise some means to come to shrift 
This afternoon ; 
And there she shall at friar Lawrence’ cell 
Be shriv’d, and married. Here is for thy pains.° 

Nurse. No, truly, sir; not a See 

Rom. Go to: I say, you shall. [Giving her money.® 

Nurse. This afternoon, sir ? w ell. she shall be there. 

Rom. And stay, good nurse, behind the abbey-wall : 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee, 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair ; 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the seeret night. 
Farewell !—Be trusty, and [71] ’quite thy pains. 
Farewell !—Commend me to thy mistress. 

Nurse. Now, God in heaven bless thee !"—Hark you, 

sir. 

Rom. What say’st thou, my dear nurse ? 

Nurse. Is your man secret ? Did you ne’er hear say, 
Two may keep counsel, putting one away ? 

Rom. I warrant thee: my man is true as steel. 

Nurse. Well, sir ; my mistress is the sweetest lady— 
Lord, lord !—when ’t was a little prating thing,—O !— 
There? s a nobleman in town, one Paris, that would fain 
lay knife aboard ; but she, good soul, had as lieve see a 
toad, a very toad, as see him. I anger her sometimes, 
and tell her that Paris is the properer man; but, [11 | 
warrant you, when I say so, she looks as pale as any | 
clout in the varsal world. Doth not rosemary and 
Romeo begin both with a letter ? 

Rom. Ay, nurse; What of that? both with an R. 


Nurse. Ah, moeker! that’s the dog’s name. R is 
for thee? no.* I know it begms with seme other letter ; 
and she hath the prettiest sententious of it, of you and 
rosemary, that it would do you good to hear it. 

Rom. Commend me to thy lady. [ Exit. 

Nurse. Ay, a thousand times.—Peter ! 

Pet. Anon? 

Nurse. Peter, take my fan, and go before. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE V.—Capvuter’s Garden. 
Enter JuLiet. 


Jul. The eloeck struck nine, when I did send the nurse , 
In half an hour she promis’d to return. 


O! she is lame ;:* love’s heralds should be thoughts,?® 
| W. hich ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams 
Driving black shadows over lowering hills : 
| Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings, 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill : 
'Of this day’s journey ; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours,—yet she is not eome. 
Had she affections, and warm youthful blood, 
| She ’d be as swift in motion as a ball; 
| My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 
And his to me; but old folks, seem as dead; 
| Unwieldy,-slow, heavy, and dull as lead. 

Enter Nurse and eS 
|O God! she eomes.—O honey nurse - ! what news ? 
Hast thou met with him?! Send thy man away. 

Nurse. Peter, stay at the gate. [ait Peter. 

Jul. Now, good sweet nurse,—O lord ! why look’st 
| thou sad ? 

Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily ; 
If good, thou sham’ st the music of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a face. 

Nurse. lam w eary, give me leave awhile.— 

Fie, how my bones ache! What a jaunt have I had t 

Jul. I would, thou hadst my bones, and I thy news : 
Nay, come, I pray thee, speak ;—good, good nurse, 

spec ak. 

Nurse. Jesu, what haste! can you not stay awhile ? 
Do you not se e, that I am out of breath ? 

Jul. How art thou out of br eath, when thou hast breath 
To say to me—that thou art out of breath ? 

The excuse that thou dost make in this delay 
Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 

Is thy news good, or bad? answer to that ; 
Say either, and vn stay the cir cumstance. 
Let me be satisfied, ist good or bad ? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice; you 
know not how to choose a man: Romeo ! no, not he; 
though his face be better than any man’s, yet his leg 
excels all men’s; and for a hand, and a foot, and a 
body,—though they be not to be talked on, yet they 
are past compare. He is not the flower of courtesy, — 
but, I’ll warrant him, as gentle as a lamb.—Go thy 
| ways, wench: serve God. What, have you ‘dined at 
| home ? 

Jul. No, no: but all this did I know before. 

What says he of our marriage ? what of that? 

Nurse. Lord, how my head aches! what a head 

have |: 


1 This word was ee used as a contemptuous term, as distinguished from “gentleman.” 2 roperipe : in quarto, 1597; toth words 
mean, roguery. 3weak: inf.e. Tell her, I protest: in quarto, 1597. 5 The quarto, 1597, has in place of this speech : _ 
Bid her get leave to-morrow morning 
To come to shrift at friar Lawrence’ s cell; ’ 
and omits all to, ““ And stay.” 6 Noteinf.e. 7The quarto, 1597, omits all to, “ Commend me,” &c. 8 R, is the dog’s letter and hirreth in 
the sound.”—Ben Jonson’s Eng. Grammar. Old copies read : “CCR is for the” ; which Warburton ganda to “thee.” Some mod. eds, 


read, with Tyrwhitt: ‘‘R is for the dog.” 9% lazy: in quarto, 1597. 


10 The quarto, 1597, has in place of this and the next twelve lines: 


And run more swift, than hasty pow der fir’d 
Doth hurry from the fearful cannon’s mouth. 


‘1 The quarto, 1597, omits all to, “TI am aweary.’ 


SCENE I. ROMEO A 


It beats as it would fa’l in twenty pieces. 
My back! 0’ # other side —O, my back, my back !— 
Beshrew your heart for sending me about, 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down. 
Jul. T faith, | am sorry that thou art not well. 


Sweet, sweet; sweet nurse, tell me, what says my love? 


Nurse. Your love says like an honest gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, 
And, I warrant, a virtwous—Where is your mother ? 
Jul. Where is my mother ?—why, she is within: 
Where should she be? How oddly thou reply’st ; 
“Your love says like an honest gentleman,— 


“Where is your mother ?” 


Nurse. O, God’s lady dear ! 
Are you so hot? Marry, come up, I trow; 
Is this the poultice for my aching bones ? 
Heneceforward do your messages yourself. 
Jul. Here’s such a coil—Come. what says Romeo 
Nurse. Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day ? 
Jui. I have. 


Nurse. Then, hie you hence to friar Laurence’ cell, 


There stays a husband to make you a wife 5 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks ; 
They ’1l be in scarlet straightway? at my* news. 
Hie you to church; I must another way, 
To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird’s nest soon, when it is dark: 
Tam the drudge, and toil in your delight, 
But you shall bear the burden soon at night. 
Go; I’ll to dinner; hie you to the cell. 
Jul. ie to high fortune !—Honest nurse, farewell. 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE VI.t~—Friar Lavrencr’s Cell. 
Enter Friar Laurence and Romero. 


Frt. So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with sorrow chide us not ! 


ND JULIET 


Rom. Amen, amen! but come what sorrow can, 
| it cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
| That one short minute gives me in her sight : 
| Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
| Then lové-devouring death do what he dare $ 
iIt is enough I may but call her mine. 
Fri. These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die: like fire and powder, 
Which as they kiss consume. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness. 
| And in the taste confounds the appetite : 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth 80 5 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 
Enter Jurrer. 
Here comes the lady.—O! so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint : 
A lover may bestride the gossamers 
That idle in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall; so light is vanity. 
Jul. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 
Fri. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 
Jul. As much to him, else are his thanks too much. 
Rom. Ah, Juliet! if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich musie’s tongue 
Unfold the imagin’d happiness, that both 
Receive in cither by this dear encounter. 
Jul. Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
| Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 
“hey are but begears that can count their worth 5 
But my true lové is grown to such excess, 
| 1 cannot sum the suam® of half my wealth. 
Fri, Come, come with me, and we will make short 
work : 
|For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 
Till holy church incorporate two in ene. 


[ Exeundt, 


jae a 


SCENE I.—A Public Place. 
Enter Mercutio, Bexvotto, Page, and Servants. 
Ben. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let ’s retire: 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 
And if we meet we shall not ’seape a brawl: 
For now, these hot days, is the mad blood stirring.® 
Mer, Thou art like one of those fellows that, when 
he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his sword 
upon the table, and says, “God send me no need of 
thee !” and, by the operation of the second cup, draws 
hum on the drawer, when, indeéd, there is no need, 
Ben. Am | like such a fellow ? 


Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack, in thy | 


mood, as any in Italy; and as soon moved to be 
moody, and as soon moody to be moved. 

Ben. And what to? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two such. we should have 
none shortly, for one would kill the other. Thou! why 
thou wilt. quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, 
or a hair less, in his beard, than thou hast. Thou wilt 
quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reason, but because thou hast hazel eyes: what eye, 


1 In place of this question, the quarte, 1597, has: 
Nay stay, sweet nurse 


bs 


but such an eye, would spy out such a quarrel ? Thy 
‘head is as full of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat: 
iand yet thy head hath been beaten as addle as an ess 
jfor quarrelling. Thou hast quarrelled with a man for 
| coughing in the street, because he hath wakened thy 
dog that hath lain asleep in the sun. Didst thou not 
fall out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet be- 
|fore Easter? with another, for tying his new shoes 
with old riband? and yet thou wilt tutor me from 
quarrelling ! 

Ben. An I were so apt to quarrel 
man should buy the fee-simple of my 
and a quarter.” 

Mer. The fee-simple? 0 simple! 

Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Enter Trpart, and others. 

‘Mer. By my heel, I care not. ; 

T'yb. Follow me close, for I will speak to them.— 
Gentlemen, good den! a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us? Couple 
it with something ; make it a word and a blow. 

Zyb. You will find me apt enough to that, sir, if 
you will give me occasion. 


s thou art, any 
ife for an hour 


a 
7 
i 


; I do entreat thee, now, 


What says my love, my lord, my Romeo? 


2straight: in fie. 3any: inf. e. 
1597, in the notes to Verplanck’s edition. 
quarto, 1597. 


5sum up some: in folio. 


4 This scene was entirely re-formed in the quarto. 1599. 


t™This and the next speech, ire not in the quarto, 1597 


It may be found as it appears in the quarto, 


Steevens made the change, § This and the previous line, are not in 


ena sii e inencptenceniee 


\ 


| 662 | ROMEO AND JULIET. Apa. 
| Mer. Could you not take some occasion without | cat, to scratch a man to death! a braggart, a rogue, a 
giving? villain, that fights by the book of. arithmetic !_-Why, 
Tyb. Mereutio, thou eonsort’st with Romeo.— the devil, came you between us? I -was hurt under 


Mer. Consort! what! dost thou make us minstrels ?| your arm. 
an thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but! Rom. I thought all for the best. 
diseords: here’s my fiddlestiek ; here’s that shall make | Mer. Help me into some house, Benyolio, 


you danee. ’Zounds, consort ! [Striking his hilt.'| Or I shall faint—A plague o* both your houses ! 
Ben. We talk here in the public haunt of men: | They have made worms’ meat of me: 
Either withdraw unto some private plaee, | have it, and soundly too :—your -houses ! 
And reason coldly of your grievances, | [Exeunt Mercurio and Benvotio. 
Or else depart; here all eyes gaze on us.’ Rom. This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 


f J | ase 4 
Mer. Men’s eyes were made to look, and let them) My very friend, hath got his mortal: hurt 


gaze: | In my behalf; my reputation stain’d 
i I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, I. | With Tybalt’s slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
' Enter Romeo. Hath been my eousin. O sweet Juliet ! 
i Tyb. Well, peace be with you, sir. Here comes my Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
} man. | And in my temper soften’d valour’s steel. 
‘ Mer. But, Ill be hang’d, sir, if he wear your livery: | Re-enter BENVOLIO. 
H Marry, go before to field, hell be your follower ; Ben. O Romeo, Romeo! brave Mereutio’s dead; 
i | Your worship, in that sense, may call him—man. That gallant spirit hath aspir’d the clouds, 
Tyb. Romeo, the hate I bear thee, can afford Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 
No better term than this—thou art a villain. Rom. This day’s black fate on more days doth 
| Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee depend ; 
Doth much exceed the appertaining rage This but begins the woe others must. end. 
To such a greeting :°—villain am I none ; Re-enter TyBauT. 
Therefore farewell: I see, thou know’st me not. Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 
Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries Rom. Alive! in triumph !® and Mercutio slain! 
That thou hast done me; therefore, turn and draw. Away to heaven, respective lenity, 
Rom. I do protest, I never injur’d thee ; And fire-ey’d® fury be my eonduct now !— 
| But love thee better than thou canst devise, Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
| Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: That late thou. gav’st me; for Mereutio’s soul 
| And so, good Capulet,—which name + tender Is but-a little way above our heads, 
| As dearly as mine own,—be satisfied. | Staying for thine to keep him company : 
Mer. O calm, dishonourable, vile submission ! Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 
| A la stoccata carries it away. Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him 
[Draws as TYBALT is gowng.| here, 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? Shalt with him henee. 
Tyb. What wouldst thou have with me? Rom. This shall determine that. 
Mer. Good king of cats, nothing, but one of your [They fight ; Typaur falls. 
| nine lives; that I mean to make bold withal, and, as} Ben. Romeo, away ! begone ! 


you shall use me hereafter, dry-beat the rest of the| The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain :— 
eight. Will you plick your sword out of his pilcher*| Stand not amaz’d :—the prince will doom thee death, 


by the ears? make haste, lest mine be about your ears| If thou art taken—Hence !_he gone !—away ! 


| ere it be out. Rom. O! I am fortune’s fool. 
Tyb. T am for you.® [ Drawing. Ben. Why dost thou stay? [Eat Romxo, 
Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. Enter Citizens, §c. 
Mer. Come, sir, your passado. [They fizht.| 1 Cit. Which way ran he that kill’d Mereutio? 
| kom. Draw, Benvohi ; Tybalt, that murderer. which way ran he? 
Beat down their weapons—Gentlemen, for shame, Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 
Forbear this outrage !—Tybalt—Mercutic— 1 Cit You, sir :—go with me ; 
The prince expressly hath forbid this bandying I charge thee in the prince’s name, obey. 
In Verona streets —Hold, Tybalt !—good Mercutio ! Enter Prince, attended ; Montacunr, Capuixt, their 
[Exeunt Typait and his Partisans. Wives, and others. 
Mer. 1 am hurt :— fRomro supports MErc.° Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
1 A plague o’ both the houses !—F am sped :— Ben. O noble prince! I ean discover all 
| Is he gone, and hath nothing ? The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : 
| Ben. What! art thou hurt?! There lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 
Mer. Ay, ay, a serateh, a scratch; marry, ’tis| That slew thy kinsman, brave Mereutio. 
enough.— | La. Cap. Tybalt, my cousin !—O my prother’s child ! 
Where is my page?—go, villain, fetch a surgeon. — | O prinee! O cousin! husband! O, the blood is spill’d 
[Exit Page.|Of my dear kinsman !—Prince, as thou art true, 
Rom. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. For blood of ours shed blood of Montague. 


| Mer. No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as | O cousin, cousin ! 

a. church’ door; but ’tis enough, ’t will serve: ask for! Prin. Who began this bloody fray? , 
me to-morrow, and you shall find mea grave man. [| Ben. Tybalt, here slain, whom Romeo’s hand did 
am peppered, I warrant, for this world :—a plague 0’ | slay : : 

both your houses !—’Zounds! a dog, a rat, a mouse, a Romeo, that spoke him fair, bade him bethink 


LNetinf.e. 2 This and the next speech, are not in quarto, 1597. 9 the love I bear thee doth excuse the appertaining rage te such a 
word : in quarto, 1597. * scabbard: in quarto, 1597. 5 The passeges from this to the exit of TyBALT, are not in quarto, 1507. & Not in f.e. 
f Tharn. in quarto. § So the quarto, 1597; other old copies: He gone in triumph. 2 and: in all old copies, but the quarto, 1597. 
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How nice’ the quarrel was and ure’d withal 

Your high displeasure :—all ihis, uttered 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow’d, 

Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 

Of Tybalt, deaf to peace, but that he tilts 

With piercing steel at bold Mereutio’s breast ; 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 

And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 

Cold death aside, and w ith the other sends 

It back to Ty -balt, whose dexterity 

Retorts it howe Romeo he cries aloud, 

“Hold, friends ! friends, part!” and, swifter than his 
‘tongue, 

His.agile arm ’ beats down their fatal points, 

And ’twixt them rushes; underneath whose arm, 

An envious thrust from Ty balt hit the life 

Of stout Mereutio, and then Tybalt fled ; 

But by and by comes back to Rome 

Who had but newly entertain’d revenges 

And to’t they go like lightning ; for ere dl 

Could draw to part them was stout Tybalt slain, 

And as he fell did Romeo turn and fly. 

This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. He i is a kinsman to the Montague ; 
Affection makes him false, he speaks not true :3 
Some twenty of them fought in this black strife, 
And all those twenty could but kill one life. 

I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give 
Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live 

Prin.* Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio; 

Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 

Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio’s friend ; 
His fault concludes but what the law should end, 
The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence 
I have an interest in your hate’s proceeding, 

My blood for your rude esi Is doth lie a bleeding ; 
But Ill amerce you with so strong a fine, 
That you shall all repent the loss of mine. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses, 
Nor tears, nor prayers, shall purehase out abuses } 
Therefore, use none : let Romeo hence in haste, 
Else, when he’s found, that hour is his last. 
Bear | hence this body, and attend our will: 
ferey but murders, pardoning those that kill. [ Hxeunt. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Capurer’s House. 
Enter Juuier. 


Jul. Gallop apace, you fieny- footed steeds, 
Towards Phebus’ mansion’; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately.6— 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night 
That enemies’? eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk’d of, and unseen !— 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 

By their own beauties: or if love be blind, 

It best agrees with night—Come, civil night, 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in bl lack, 

And Jearn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods : 

Hood my unmann’d® blood, bating® in my cheel ks, 
With thy black mantle; till strange love, grow n bold, | 
Think true love acted simple, modesty. 

Come night, come Romeo, coine thou day in night ; 
For thou wilt lie upon the wi ngs of night 


? 


2 This word is not in f. e. 
dw elling. 


1 Trifling. 
anaate, 1597 ; other old copies : 


5 This line is not in quarto, 1597. 

§ The rest of the soliloquy, 
® Terms of faleonry—to man a hawk, is to accustom her to the person who trains her; 
ing to get away. 1 The old spelling of ay. 4180 the quarto, 1597; other old copies : 


——, 


| Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back.— 
| Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow’d night, 
| Give me my Romeo: and, “when “te shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so ‘fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun — 
(0, I have bought the mansion of a love, 
But not possess’ ‘dit; and though I am sold, 
Not yet enjoy’d. So tedious is this day, 
As is the nigh before some festival 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. O! here comes my nurse. 
Enter Nurse, with a Ladder of Cords. 
And she brings news; and ev’ry tongue, that speaks 
But Romeo’s name, speaks heavenly eloguence.— 
| Now, nurse, what news ? What hast thou there ? 
cords 
That Romeo bade thee feteh ? 
| Nurse. Ay, ay, the cords. [Throws them down. 
Jul. Ah me! what news? why dost thou w ring thy |! 
hands? 
Nurse. Ah well-a-day! he’s dead, he’s dead, he’s 
dead ! 
We are inhale lady, we are undone !— 
Alack the day !—he’s gone, he’s kill’d, he’s dead! | 
Jul. Can heaven be so envious? _ | 
Nurse. Romeo can, 
| Though heaven cannot.—O Romeo, Romeo !— | 
| Who ever would have thought it Romeo ! ! | 
j 
i 


the 


Jul. What devil art thou, that dost torment me thus? 
This torture should be roar’d in dismal hell. 
|Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but 7 
And that bare vowel, I, shall poison more 
Than the death- darting eye of cockatrice : 

[ am not I, if there be such an Ty 

Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer, I. 
jIf he be slain, say—l; or if not—no: 

| Brief sounds determine or my weal or woe. 

Nurse. 1 saw the wound, I saw it with mine ey es — | 
God save the mark 1 here. on his manly breast : . 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; | 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedanb’d in blood, 

All in gore blood = swounded at the sight. 
Jul. O break, my heart!—poor bankrupt, break at 
onee ! 
To prison, eyes; ne’er look on hberty : 
Vile earth, to earth resign: end motion here ; 
And thou, ‘and Romeo, press one heavy bier | 
Nurse. O Tybalt, Tybalt ! ! the best friend I had: 
|O courteous Tybalt, honest gentleman ! 
That ever I should live to see thee dead! 

Jul. What storm is this that blows so contrary ? 
Is Romeo slaughter’d ? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-lov’d'* cousin, and my dearer lord ?— 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ; 
For who is living, if those two are gone ? 

Nurse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished : 
Romeo, that kill’d him, he is banished. 


Jul. O God !—did Romeo’ s hand shed Tybalt’s 
blood ? 
Nurse. It did, it did; alas the day’ it did. 


Jul. O serpent heart, 12 hid w ith a flowering face ! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 
Beautiful tyrant ; fiend angelical ! 
| Dove-t feather’d raven! wolvish-ravening lamb ! 
Despised substance of divinest show ! 


4 This and the next speech, are not in quarto, 1597. 5 So the 
1597. 7 Most f.e.: runaways. Dyce reads: roving. 
bating is bes uting the air with the wings, in striv- 
dearest, 12 serpent’s hate: in quarto, 1597. 


is not in quarto, 
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Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st ; 
A damned? saint, an honourable villain !— 
O, nature ! what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst pour? the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh >— 
Was ever book containing such vile maiter, 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ? 
Nurse. There’s no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men ; .all perjur’d, 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 
Ah! where ’s my man? give me some aotia vite :— 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo ! 

Jul. Blister’d be thy tongue, 

For such a wish! he was not born to shame: 
Upon his brow shame is asham’d to sit ; 

For ’t is a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

O, what a beast was I to chide at him! 

” Nurse. Will you speak well of him that kill’d-your 

cousin ? 

Jul. Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall sobs thy name, 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it )— 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin ? 
That villain cousin would have kill’d my husband: 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring ; 

Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 

My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain ; 

And Tybalt ’s dead, that would have 
All this is comfort ; wherefore weep I then ? 
Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s death, 
That murder’d me. I would forget it fain ; 
But, O! it presses to my memory, 

Lil ke damned guilty deeds to sive ate? minds : 
Tybalt is dead, and Romeo—banished ! 
That—banished, that one word—banished, 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt’s 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 
Or,—if sour woe delights in fellowship, 
And needly will be rank’d with other griefs,— 
Why follow’d not, when she said—Tybalt ’ s dead, 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 

Which modern? lamentation might have mov’d? 
But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt’s death, 
Romeo is banished !—to speak that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead -—Romeo is banished !— 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 

In that word’s death; 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurse ? 

Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s corse: 
Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 


death 


Jul. Wash they his wounds with tears? mine shall 


be spent, 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo’s banishment. 
Take up those cords ——Poor ropes, you are beguil’d, 
Both you and I, for Romeo is exil’d: 
He made you for a highway to my bed, 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
Come, cords ; come, nurse: I’ll to my wedding bed ; 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber; I’1l find Romeo 
To comfort you:—I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night: 
I’}l to him; he is hid at Laurence’ cell. 

> 


1 So the undated quarto; others and folio 
and the previous line, are not in folio. 


: dim, 


slainmy husband: | Thy fault our law ealls death ; 


no acai mre that se sound .— 


[ Taking them up.* 


2 So the undated quarto; other old copies : 


Jul. O, find him! give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him come to take his last farewell, [Exeunt 


SCENE If.—Friar LaurEncr’s Cell, 
Enter Friar Lavrencr and Romero. 


Fri. Romeo, eome forth ; come forth, 
Affliction is enamour ’d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Rom. Father, what news? what is the prince’s doom ? 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 

That I yet know not ? 
Fri. Too familiar 
Is my dear son with such sour company: 
I bring thee tidings of the prince’s doom. 
Rom. What less than dooms- day is the prince’s 
a 2 
Fri. A gentler judgment parted from his lips, 
Not body’s death, but body’s banishment. 

Rom. Ha! banishment? be merciful, say—death ; 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 

Much more than death: do not saybatiishinent: 
Fri, Hence from Verona art thou banished: 
patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom. There is no world without Verona walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 

Hence banished is banish’d from the world, 

And world’s exile is death :—then, banished 

Is death mis-term’d: calling death banishment, 
Thou cut’st my head off with a golden axe, 

And smil’st upon the stroke that murders me. 

Fri. O ‘leads sin! Orude unthankfulness! 
but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath brush’d aside’ the law, 

And turn’d that black word death to ban ishment 3 
This is dear ‘mercy, and thou seest it not. 
Rom. ’T is torture, and not mercy : heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives ; and every cat, and dog, 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heavy en, and may look on her ; 
But Ronies may not.—More validity, 
More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In earrion flies, than Romeo: they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips ; : 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 
Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 
This may flies do, when I from this must fly, 
And say’st thou yet, that exile is not death ? 
But Romeo may not; he is banished. 
Flies may do this, but I from this must fly: 
They are free men, but I am banished.$ 
Hadst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground knife, 
No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 
But—banished—to kill me; banished ? 
O friar! the damned used that word in hell; 
Howling attends it : how hast thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 
A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d, 
ANG a me with that word—banished ? 
Fri, Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a word. 
Rom. O! thou wilt t speak again of banishment. 


thou fearful 
[man : 


Be 


Fri. 1711 give thee armour to keep off that word ; 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 


To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 
Rom. Yet banished Hang up philosophy : 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 

It helps not, it prevails not. Talk no more, 


bewer. 3 Common 4Netinf,e 5 This 
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Fri. O! then I see that madmen have no CATS.¢ 
Rom. How should they, when that wise men have 
no eyes ? 
Fri. Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 
Rom. Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel. 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered 
Doting like me, and like me banished, 
Then mighist thou. speak, then mightst thou tear thy 
hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. [ Falling.’ 
Fri. Arise ; one knocks: good Romeo, hide thyself, 
[Knocking within. 
Rom. Not I: unless the breath of heart-sick groans. 
Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes. [ Knocking. 
Fri. Hark, how they knock!—who’s there ?_— 
Romeo, arise ; 
Thou wilt be taken—Stay a while.—Stand up; 


) 


[ 
Run to my study.—By and by.—God’s will ! 
What wilfulness is this !—I come, I come. [Ki 


Knocking. | 


nocking. | 


(I thought thy disposition better temper’d. 

Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself, 
And slay thy lady, too, that lives in thee, 

| By doing damned hate upon thyself ?4 

Why rail’st thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth ? 
| Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
| In thee at onee, which thou at once wouldst lose, 

| Fie, fie! thou sham’st thy shape, thy love, thy wit, 
Which, like an usurer, abound’st in all, 

And usest none in that true use indeed 

| Which should bedeek thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble shape is but a form of wax, 

Digressing from the valour of a man ; 

; Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow perjury, 

| Killing that love which thou hast vow’d to cherish ; 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 

| Mis-shapen in the conduet of them both, 

| Like powder in a skill-less soldier’s flask, 

Is set afire by thine own ignorance, 

And thou dismember’d with thine own defence. 

| What! rouse thee, man: thy Juliet is alive, 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead ; 


Who knocks so hard? whence come you ? what’s your There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thee, 
will? | But thou slew’st Tybalt; there art thou happy too: 


Nurse. [Within.] Let me come in and you shall 
know my errand: 
I come from lady Juliet. 
Fri. Welcome, then. 
Enter Nurse. 
Nurse. O holy friar! O! tell me, holy friar; 
Where is my lady’s lord ? where ’s Romeo ? 
Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears made 
drunk. 
Nurse. O! he is even in my mistress’ case ; 
Just in her case. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fri. O woful sympathy ! 
Piteous predicament ! 
Nurse. Even so lies she, 


Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blabbering. — 

Stand up, stand up; stand, an you be a man: 

For Juliet’s sake, for her sake, rise and stand ; 

Why should you fall into so deep an O? [Romxo groans.? | 
Rom. Nurse ! [Rising suddenly.* 
Nurse. Ah sir! ah sir !—Death is the end of all. 
Rom. Spak’st thou of Juliet? how is it with her? — | 

Doth she not think me an old murderer, 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 

With blood remov’d but little from her own ? 

Where is she? and how doth she? and what says 

My conceal’d lady to our cancell’d love? 

Nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps ; 

And now falls on her bed; and then starts up, 

And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, 

And then down falls again. 

Rom. As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murder her ; as that name’s cursed hand 

Murder’d her kinsman.—O! tell me; friar, tell me, 

Tn what vile part of this anatomy 

Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may sack 

The hateful mansion. [Drawing his Sword. 
Fri. Hold thy desperate hand ! 

Art thou a man? thy form cries out, thou art; 
hy tears are womanish: thy wild acts denote 

The unreasonable fury of a beast: 

Unseemly woman, in a seeming man ; 

Or ill-beseeming beast, in seeming both! 

Thou hast amaz’d me: by my holy order, 


| But, look, thou stay not till the wateh be set 
| For then thou canst not pass to Mantua ; 


|The law, that threaten’d death, becomes thy friend, 
| And turns it to exile; there art thou happy: 

| A-pack of blessings lights upon thy back ; 

Happiness courts thee in her best array: 

But, like a mis-behav’d and sullen wench, 

Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love. 

Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was agreed, 


| Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her : 
| y] J 


? 


Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time® 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 


| Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back, 


With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou went’st forth in lamentation.— 

Go before, nurse : commend me to thy lady; 
And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 
Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto: 
Yomeo is coming. 

Nurse. O Lord! Icould have stay’d here all the night, 
To hear good counsel: O, what learning is !— 

My lord, [711 tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chide. 

Nurse. Here is a ring she bid me give you, sir. 

Hie you, make haste, forit grows very late. [ Exit Nurse. 

Rom. How well my comfort is reviv’d by this ! 

Fri. Go hence. Good night; and here stands all 
Either be gone before the watch be set, [your state: 
Or by the break of day disguis’d from hence. 
Sojourn in Mantua; Ill find out your man, 

And he shall signify from time to time 

Every good hap to you that chances here. 

| Give me thy hand: ’t is late; farewell ; good night. 
Rom. But that a joy past joy calls out on me, 

It were a grief so brief to part with thee: 

Farewell. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Room in Carunet’s House. 


Enter Caputet, Lady Capu.et, and Paris, 

Cap. Things have fallen out, sir, so unluckily, 

That we have had no time to move our daughter, 
| Look you, she lov’d her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 

‘And so did I :—wwell, we were born to die.— 


123Notinf e This and the sixteeh following lines, are not in quarto, 1597. 5 This and the next line, are not in quarto, 1597 


§ This and the next four lines, are not in quarto, 1597. 
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T is very late, she 71] not come down to-night : 

I promise you, but for your company, 

I would have been a-bed an hour ago. ; 

Par. These times of woe afford no time to woo.— 
Madam, good night: commend me to your daughter. 

La, Cap. | will, and know her mind early to-morrow ; 
To night she’s mew’d up in her heaviness. 

Cap, Sir Paris, | will make a desperate tender 
Of my child’s love: I think, she will be rul’d 
In all respects by me; nay more, I doubt it not. 

Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 

Acquaint her here of my son Paris’ love, 

And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next— 

But, soft! what day is this ? 

Par. ‘Monday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday? ha! ha! Well, Wednesday is too 
O’ Thursday let it be: 
She shall be married to this noble earl.— 

Will you be ready? do you like this haste ? 

We ’ll keep no great ado :—a friend, or two;— 

For hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 

It may be thought we held him carelessly, 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much. 

Therefore, we ’l1 have some half a dozen friends, 

And there an end. But what say you to Thursday ? 
Par. My lord, I would that Thursday were to-morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone: o’ Thursday be it then.— 

Go you to Juliet, ere you go to bed, F 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day.— 

Farewell, my lord.—Light to my chamber, ho! 

Afore me! it is so very late, that we 

May call it early by and by.—Good night. 


SCENE V.—Juurer’s Chamber. 
Enter Romero and Juuirr. 


Jul. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That piere’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree. 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. Jt was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops: 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 
Jul. Yon light is not day-light ; I know it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore, stay yet; thou need’st not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death ; 

I am content, sovthou wilt have it so. 

I’ll say, yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

’T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s bow ;! 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vaulty heaven so high above our heads: 

I have more care to stay, than will to go:— 

Come, death, and weleome: Juliet wills it so.— 

How is’t, my soul ? let ’s talk, it is not day. 
Jul. It is, it is; hie hence, be gone, away! 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 

Some say, the lark makes sweet division ; 

This doth not so, for she divideth us: 

Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 

O! now I would they had chang’d voices too, 


[ Exeunt. 


l brow: inf.e. 2 The name of a tune to summon hunters. 


o Thursday, tell her, [soon ; 


Sincg arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up? to the day. 

\O! now be gone: more light and light it grows. 

Rom. More light,and light, more dark and dark 


our woes. 
Enter Nurse. 
Nurse. Madam ! 
Jul. Nurse. 
Nurse. Your lady mother ’s coming to your chamber: 
The day is broke ; be wary, look about. [Exit Nurse. 
Jul. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 
Rom. Farewell, farewell ! one kiss, and I ’ll descend. 
[ Descending. 
Jul. Art thou gone so? love, lord! ay, husband 
I must hear from thee every hour in the day, [friend 
For in a minute there are many days: 
O! by this count I shall be much in years, 
| Ere I again behold my Romeo. 
Rom. Farewell! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Jul. 0! think’st thou, we shall ever meet again ? 
Rom. I doubt it not ;? and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our ,time to come. 
Jul. O God! I have an ill-divining soul : 
Methinks, I see thee, now thou art so low, 
As one dead in the bottom cf a tomb: 
Either my eyesight fails, or thou look’st pale. 
Rom. And trust me, love, in my eye so do you: 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood. .Adieu! adieu! 
[Exit Romeo. 
Jul. O fortune, fortune ! all men call thee fickle :* 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is renown’d for faith? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For, then, I hope thou wilt not keep him long, 
But send him back. 
La. Cap. [Within.] Ho! daughter, are you up? 
Jul. Who is’t that calls ? is it my lady mother ? 
Is she not down so late, or up so early ? 
What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither ? 
Enter Lady Capu.er. 
La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet? 
Jul. Madam, I am not well. 
La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your cousin’s death? 
What! wilt thou’ wash him from his grave with tears ? 
An if thou wouldst, thou couldst not make him live ; 
Therefore, have done. Some grief shows much of love; 
But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 
Jul. Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 
La. Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but not the friend 
Which you weep for. 
Jul. Feeling so the loss, 
I cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 
La. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep’st not so much for 
his death, 
As that the villain lives which slaughter’d him. 
Jul. What villain, madam ? 
La. Cap. That same villain, Romeo. 
Jul. Villain and he are many miles asunder. 
God pardon him! I do, with all my heart; 
And yet no man, like him, doth grieve my heart, 
La. Cap. That is, because the traitor murderer® lives, 
Jul. Ay, madam, from the reach of these my hands 
Would none but I might venge my cousin’s death! 
La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not: 
Then, weep no more. I[7’Jl send to one in Mantua,— 
Where that same banish’d runagate doth live,— 


| 


Shall give him such an unacecustom’d dram? 
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That he shall soon keep Tybalt company ; 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

Jul. Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him—dead— 
Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vex’d.— 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it, 
That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof, 
Soon sleep in quiet. LG ! how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam’d,—and cannot come to him,— 
To wreak the love I bore my cousin Tybalt 
Upon his body that hath slaughter’d him ! 

La, Cap. Find thou the means, and I’l] find such a 

man. 

But now | ’1l tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

Jul. And joy comes well in such a needy time. 
What are they, I beseech your ladyship? 

La. Cap. V Fell, well, thou hast a careful father, child ; 
One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 

Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, 
That thou expect’st not, nor I look’d not for. 

Jul.- Madam, in happy time, what day is that ?# 

La. Cap. Marry, my ebild, early next Thursday morn, 
The gallant, young, and noble leg etl 
The county Paris, at Saint Peter’s church 
Shall happily make thee a joyful bride, 

Jul. Now, by Saint Peter’s church, and Peter too, 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

I wonder at this haste ; that I must wed 

Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and fat! 1er, madam, 

[ will not marry yet; and, when I do, I swear, 
It shall be Romeo, whom you know I ‘hate, 
Rather than Paris. 

La. Cap. These are news indeed !? 
Here comes your father ; tell him so yourself. 
And see how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Caruret and Nurse. 

Cap. When the sun sets, the earth doth drizzle dew ; 
But tor the sunset of my brother’s s son 
It rains downright.— 
How now ! a conduit, girl? what! still in tears ? 
Evermore showering? Invone little body 
Thou counterfeit’st a bark, a sea, a wind: 
For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 
Do cbb and flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 
Sailing in this salt flood ; the winds, thy sighs ; 
Who, raging with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest-tossed body.—How now, wife ! 
Have you deliver’d to her our decree ? 

La. Cap. Ay, sir; but she will none, she gives you 

thanks. 

I would, the fool were married to her grave. 

Cap. Soft, take me with ey take me with you, wife. 
How! will she none? doth she not give us thanks ? } 
Is she not proud ? doth she not count her bless’d, 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jul. Not proud you ike but thankful that you have: 
Proud ean [ never be of what I hate; 

Se thankful even for hate, that is meant love, 

Cap. How now, ore, now, chop-logic ! _Whati is this ? 
Proud,—and, I ¢ you not ;— 
And yet not ae ia eRe minion, you,? 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But_settle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next 


1 this: in quarto, 1597. 2f. e. give this line to Juniaz. 
day. § God’s blessed mother, wife, it mads me: 


: : in quarto, 1597. 
has but one line in place of this speech. 


3 Not in folio. 
Tallied: 


| To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s church, 
|Or [ will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Out, you green-sickness carrion ! out, you baggage ! 
We ou tallow face ! 
La. Cap. Fie, fie! what, are you mad ? 
Jul. Good father, [ beseech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 
Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! disobedient wretch ! 
I tell thee what,—cet thee to church 0’ Thursday, 
Or never after looks me in the face. 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me ; 
My fingers itch —Wife, we scarce t thought us bless’d 
That God had lent us but this only child ; 
But now I see this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curse in having her. 
| Out on her, hilding !* 
Nurse. God in heaven blegs her ! 
You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 
Cap... And w hy, my lady wisdom ? hold your tongue, 
Good prudence: smatter with your gossips ; go. 
Nurse. I speak no treason. 


‘ap. O! God ye good den.® 
| Nurse. May not one speak ? 
Cap. Pe ace, you mumbling fool ! 


Utter your gravity o’er a gossip’s bowl, 
For here we need it not. 
La, Cap You are too hot, 
Cap. God’s bread! it makes me mad.° 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 
Alone, in company, still my eare hath been 
To have her match’d ; and haying now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentases 
Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train’d,’ 
Stuff’d (as they say) with honourable parts, 
Proportion’d as one’s thought would® wish a man,— 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune’ S tender, 
To answer—“‘ 171] nc it wed,” —“T cannot love Pe 
‘I am too young,”’—‘“ ] pray you, pardon me.” 
But, an you will not wed, Il pardon you ; 
Graze where you will, you shall not house with me: 
Look to’t, think on i I do not use to jest. 
Thursday is near ; lay hand on heart, advise. 
An you be mine, b> "Il give you to my friend ; 
An you be not, hang. beg, starve, die i’ the streets, 
For, by any soul, I’ll ne’er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee “good. 
Trust to ’t, bethink you; I’l1 not be forsworn. 
Jul. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my gr lene 
O, sweet my mo ther, cast me not away ! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt les. 
La. Cap. Talk not to me, for Ill not speak a word. 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [ Exit, 
Jul. OGod!—O nurse ! how shall this be prevented ?° 
My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven ; 
How shall that faith return again to earth, 
Unless that husband send it me from heaven 
By leaving earth ?—Comfort me, counsel me.— 
Alack ! that heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself !— 
What say’st thou? hast thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurse. 
Nurse. Faith, here ’t is. 
Is banished, and all the world to nothing, 


[ Exit, 


Romeo 


5 God give you good even or 


4 A low, disreputable person. 
° The quarto, 1597 
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That he dares ne’er-come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
I think it best you married with the county. 
O! he’s a lovely gentleman ; 
Romeo ’s a dishclout to him: an eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so. fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this second match, 
For it excels your first: or if it did not, 
Your first is dead ; or ’t were as good he were, 
As living here and you no use of him. 

Jul. Speakest thou from thy heart ? 


Nurse. And from my soul too ; 
Or else beshrew them both. 
Jul. Amen ! 


——_—is 


Nurse. What ? 
Jul. Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much. 
Go in; and tell my lady I am gone, 
Having displeas’d my father, to Laurence’ cell, 
To make confession, and to be absolv’d. 
Nurse. Marry, I will; and this is wisely done. 
[ Exit, 
Jul. Ancient damnation! 0, most wicked fiend ! 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 
| Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath praised him With above compare 
So many thousand times ?—Go, counsellor ; 
Thou and my bosom heneeforth shall be twain.— 
I’ll to the friar, to know his remedy ; 
If all else fail, myself have power to die. [ Exit. 


SCENE J.—Friar Lavrencn’s Cell. 
Enter Friar Laurence and Paris. 
Fri. On Thursday, sir? the time is very short. 
Par. My father Capulet will have it so ; 
And I am nothing slow to slack" his haste. 
Fri. You say, you do not know the lady’s mind: 
Uneven is the course ; I like it not. 
Par. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt’s death, 
And, therefore, have I little talk’d of love ; 
For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That she doth give her sorrow so much way,” 
And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her tears ; 
Which, too much minded by herself alone, 
May be put from her by society. 
Now do you know the reason of this haste ? 
Fri. I would I knew not why it should be slow’d. 
[ Aside. 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell, 
Enter Juuier. 
Par. Happily met,? my lady, and my wife. 
Jul. That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, must be, love, on Thursday next. 
Jul. What must be shall be. 
Fri. That ’s a eertain text. 
Par. Come you to make confession to this father ? 
Jul. To answer that, I should confess to you. 
Par. Do not deny to him that you love me. 
Jul. I will confess to you that I love him. 
Par. So will you, I am sure, that you love me. 
Jul. If I do so, it will be of more price, 
Being spoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Par. Poor soul, thy face is much abus’d with tears. 
Jul. The tears have got small victory by that ; 
For it was.bad enough before their spite. 
Par. Thou. wrong’st it, more than tears, with that 
report. 
Jul. That is no slander, sir, which is a truth ; 
And what I spake, I spake it to my face. 
Par. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slander’d it. 
Jul. It may be so, for it is not mine own.— 
Are you at leisure, holy father, now, 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass? 


1 slack to slow: in quarto,1597 2sway:inf.e, 8 Welcome, my 
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| Fri. My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now.— 


| My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 
Par. God shield, I should disturb devotion !— 
Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse you: 
Till then, adieu ; and keep this holy kiss. [Exit Paris. 
Jul. O! shut the door ; and when thou hast done 80, 
Come weep with me ; past hope, past cure,* past help ! 
Fri. O Juliet ! T already know thy grief ; 
It strains me past the compass of my wits Ry 
iI hear thou must, and nothing must prorogue it, 
}On Thursday next be married to this Count. 
Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear’st of this, 
| Unless thou tell me how I may preyent it; 
If in thy wisdom thou canst give no help,® 
Do thou but call my resolution wise, 
| And with this knife I’l] help it presently, [Showing it.” 
God join’d my heart and Romeo’s, thou our hands ; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d,® 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both. 
Therefore, out of thy long-experiene’d time, 
Give me some present counsel ; or, behold, 
’Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire ; arbitrating that, 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bring. 
Be not so long to speak ; I long to die, [Offers to strike.* 
If what thou speak’st speak not of remedy. 
Fri. Hold, daughter!’ I do spy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself, 
Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame, 
That cop’st with death himself to scape from it ; 
And, if thou dar’st, I’ll give thee remedy, 
Jul. O! bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder’? tower ; 
Or walk in thievish ways; or bid me Jurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears :™ 
Or hide me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’er-cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 


11 Or chain me to scme steepy mountain’s top, Where roaring bears and savage lions are: in quarto, 1597. 


With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls ; 
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Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud Re 

Things that to hear them told have made me 

And I will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love.? 
Fri. Hold, then: go home, be merry, give consent 

To marry Paris. Wednesday is to-morrow ; 

To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 

Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber : 

Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off ; 

When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 

A coid and drowsy humour ; for no pulse 

Shall keep his native progress, but surcease :° 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest ; 

The roses in thy li 


tremble ; 


ips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly* ashes; thy eyes’ windows fall, 
Like death when he shuts up the day of life ; 
Each part, depriv’d of supple government, 
Shall stiff and stark and cold, appear like death : 
And in this borrow’d likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now, when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 
Then, as the manner of our country is, 
In thy best robes uncoyver’d on the bier, 
Be borne to burial in thy kindred’s grave : 
Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the meantime, against thou shalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift : 
And hither shall lie come, and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this shall free thee from this present shame, 
If no unconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 
Jul. Give me, give me! O! tell me not of fear. 
Fri. Hold; get you gone: be strong and prosperous 
In this resolye. [71 send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jul. Lov®, give me strength, and strength shall 
help afford. 

Farewell, dear father. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE II.—A Room in Caputer’s House. 
Enter Cavputet, Lady Caputer, Nurse, and Servants. 
Cap. So many guests invite as here are writ.— 


[Exit Servant. | 


Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

2 Serv. You shall have none ill, sir; for I’ll try if 
they can lick their fingers. 

Cap. How eanst thou try them so? 

(9) 
his own fingers: therefore he that cannot lick his 
fingers goes not with me. 

Cap. Go, begone.— [Exit Servant. 
We shall be much unfurnish’d for this time.— 

What, is my daughter gone to Friar Laurence ? 

Nurse. Ay, forsooth. 


! Or lay me in a tomb with one new dead: in quarto, 1597; 
2 To keep myself a faithful, unstained wife, 
3 A dull and heavy slumber, which shal 
quarto, 1597. 4 So the undated quarto; others, and folio: many. 
8 In the quarto, 1597. this speech is thus given: 
Farewell, God knows when we shall meet again. 
Ah, I do take a fearful thing in hand— 
What if this potion should not work at all, 
Must I of force be married to the county ? 
This shall forbid it. Knife, lie thou there. 
What if the friar should give me this drink 
To poison me, for fear I should disclose 
Our former marriage? Ah, I wrong him much. 
He is a holy and religious man: 


Serv. Marry, sir, ’t is an ill cook that cannot lick | 


the undated quarto has : 
To my dear lord, my dearest Romeo : 

seize, Hach vital spirit ; for no pulse shall 
5 forward, wilful: in quarto, 1597. 


Cap. Well, he may chance to do some good on her: 
A peevish self-will’d harlotry it is. 
Enter Jurrer. 
Nurse. See, where she comes from shrift with merry 
look. . 
Cap. How now, my headstrong! where have 
been gadding ? 
Jul. Where I have learn’d me to repent the sin 
Of disobedient’ opposition 
To you, and your behests: and am enjoin’d 
By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here, [Kneeling.® 
And beg your parden.—Pardon, I beseech you: 
Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. 
Cap. Send for the County: go tell him of this. 
Ill have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
Jul. I met the youthful lord at Laurence’ eell ; 
And gave him what becoming’ love I might, 
Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. | 
Cap. Why, I am glad on 't ; this is well,—stand up: 
| This is as ’t should be.—Let me see the County: 
Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither.— 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him. 
Jul. Nurse, will you go with me into my closet, 
To help me sort such needful ornaments 
| As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 
La. Cap. No. not till Thursday : there is time enough. 
Cap. Go, nurse, go with her.—We’ll to church to- 
morrow. [Exeunt Jurrer and Nurse. 
La. Cap. We shall be short in our provision : 
’T is now near night. 
Cap. Tush ! I will stir about, 
And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, wife. 
| Go thou to Juliet; help to deck up her: 
I’ll not to bed to-night ;—let me alone : 
|1’l] play the housewife for this once.—What ho !— 
They are all forth: well, I will walk myself 
To county Paris, to prepare him up 
; Against to-morrow. My heart is won’drous light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim’d. [| Exeunt. 
SCENE I[].—Jurier’s Chamber. 
Enter Jeter and Nurse. 
Jul. Ay, those attires are best ;—but, gentle nurse, 
I pray thee leave me to myself to-night ; 
For I have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 
| Which, well thou know’st, is cross and full of sin, 
Enter Lady Capuurt. 
La. Cap. What, are you busy, ho? need you my help? 
Jul. No, madam ; we have eull’d such necessaries 
As are behoveful for our state to-morrow: 
So please you. let me now be left alone, 
And let-the nurse this night sit up with you: 
For, Iam sure, you have your hands full all, 
In this so sudden business. 
La. Cap Good night: 
Get thee to bed, and rest; for thou hast need. 
[Exeunt Lady Caputer and Nurse. 
Jul. Farewell !*—God knows when we shall meet 


again, 


you 


shroud ; the folio: 
in quarto, 1597. 

keep His natural progress, but surcease to beat: in 
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grave. 


I will not entertain so bad a thought. 

What if I should be stifled in the tomb? 
Awake an hour before the appointed time ? 
Ah! then J fear I shall be lunatick, 

And playing with my dead forefather’s bones, 
Dash out my frantic brains... Methinks I see 
My cousin Tybalt, weltering in his blood, 
Seeking for Romeo: stay, Tybalt, stay,— 
Romeo, I come, this do I drink to thee. 


Tote in ee ee 
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I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life: 
I'll call them back again to comfort me.— 
Nurse !—What should she do here ? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone.— 
Come, phial.— 
What if this mixture do not work at all, 
Shall I be married, then, to-morrow mor ning ?— 
No, no ;—this shall forbid it:—lie thou therem— 
[Laying down a Dagger. 
What if it be a poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath minister’d to have me dead, 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour’d, 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear, itis; and yet, methinks, it should not, 
For he hath still’ been tried a holy man: 
I will not entertain so bad a eet — 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Homéo 
Come to redeem me? there’s a fearful point. 
Shall I not, then, be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place,— 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack’d ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies festering in his shroud ; where, as they Say, 
At some hours in the night spirits resort :— 
Alack, alack ! is it not like, that I, \ 
So early waking,—what w ith loathsome smells, 
And shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad ;— 
OQ! if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears, 
And madly play with my forefathers’ joints, 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And, in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains ? 
O, look ! methinks, I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his poy 
Upon a rapier’s point. —Stay, Tybali, stay 
Romeo! Romeo! Romeo !—here ’s , Hae drink to 
thee. [She throws herself on the bed. 
SCENE IV.—Carunevt’s Hall. 
Enter Lady Caruter and Nurse. 
La. Cap. Hold; take these keys, and fetch more 
spices, nurse. 
Nurse. They call for dates and quinces in the pastry 
Enter Capuuer. 
Cap. Come, stir, stir, stir! the second cock hath 
crow’d, 
The curfew bell hath rung, ’t is three o’clock.— 
Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica: 
Spare not for cost. 
Nurse Go, go, you ecot-quean,? go. 
Get you to bed: ’faith, you ’ll be sick to-morrow 
For this night’s watching. 
Cap. No, not a whit. What! I have watch’d ere now 
All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick. 
Ea. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt? in your | 
But I will watch you from such watching now, ens, 
[Exeunt Lady Caruter and Nurse. 


Some mod. eds.: Lady Cap. 


2 A man who interferes in women’s business. 
Stay, let me see, all pale and wan, 
Accursed time, unfortunate old man. 


Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood !— 
What ’s there ? 
Enter Servants, with Spits, Logs, and Baskets. 
1 Serv. Things for the cook, sir; but I know not what, 
Cap. Make haste, make haste. [Exit 1 Serv.]|—Sir- 
rah, fetch drier logs: 
Call Peter, he will show thee where they are. 
2 Serv. I have a head, sir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [ Exit. 
Cap. ’Mass, and well said; a merry whereson, ha! 
a shalt be logger-head.—Good faith ! ’t is day : 
The County will be here with music straight, 
[ Music within 
For so he said he would.—I hear him near.— 
Nurse !—Wife !—what, ho !—what, nurse, I say! 
Mnter Nurse. 
Go, waken Juliet; g6, and trim her up: 
I?ll go and chat with Paris. —Hie, make haste, 
Make haste; the bridegroom he is come ¢ already. 
Make haste, I say. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE V.—Juuirt’s Chamber; Junret on the Bed. 
Enter Nurse. 
Nurse. Mistress !|—what, mistress !—Juliet !—fast, 
I warrant :— 
Why, lamb !—why, lady !—fie, you slug-a-bed !— 
Why, love, I say !_madam ! sweet-heart !—why, 
| bride ! 
What! not a word ?—You take your pennyworths now : 
Sleep for a.week; for the next night, [ warrant, 
The county Paris hath set up his rest, 
That you shall rest but little —God forgive me, 
Marry and amen, how sound is she asleep ! 
I needs must wake her.—Madam, madam, madam ! 
Ay, let the County take you in your bed: 
He ’ll fright you up, 1’ faith —Will it not be ?— 
What, drest ! and in your clothes! and down again ! 
I must needs wake you. Lady! lady, lady !— 
Alas! alas !—Help! help! my lady ’s dead !— 
O, well-a-day, that ever I was born !— 
Some aqua-vite, ho !—my lord! my lady! 
Enter Lady CAPuLet. 
La. Cap. What noise is here ? 


Now, fellow, 


‘ 


Nurse. O lamentable day! 
La. Cap. What is the matter ? 
| Nurse. Look, look! O heavy day ! 


| La. Cap, Ome! O me!—my child, my only life, 
| Revive, look up, or I will die with thee !— 
Help, eall help. 
Enter CapuLer. 
Cap. For shame ! britig Juliet forth ; her lord is come. 
Nurse. She’s dead, deceas’d : she ’s dead ; alack the 
day ! 
La. Cap. Alack the day! she’s dead, she’s dead, 
she ’s dead. 
Cap. Ha !* let me see her.—Out, alas! she’s cold ! 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff ; 
Life and these lips have long beech separated : 
| Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the fiel 
| Nurse. O lamentable day! 
La. Cap. O woful time ! 
Cap. Death, that hath ta’en her henee to make me 
wal, 
| Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak. 
Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, with Musicians. 
fri. Come, is the bride ready to go to chureh? 


3 A stoat. 


# In quarto, 1597, this speech stands : 
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Cap. Ready to go, but never to return.— 
O son! the night before thy wedding day 
Hath death lain with thy wife: there she lies, 
Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 
Death is my son-in-law, death is my heir ; 
My daughter he hath wedded. I will die, 
And leave him all ; life, living’, all is death’s ! 
Par. Have I thought long to see this morning’s face,? 
And doth it give me such a sight as this ? 
La. Cap. Accurs’d, unhappy, wretched, hateful day ! 
Most miserable hour, that e’er time saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 
And éruel death hath catch’d it from my sight.’ 
Nurse. O woe, O woful, woful, woful day! 
Most lamentable day! most woful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 
O day! O day! Oday! O hateful day ! 
Never was seen so black a day as this: 
O woful day, O woful day ! 
Par, Beguil’d, divore’d, wrong’d, spited, slain ! 
| Most detestable death, by thee beguil’d, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !—— 
O love ! O life !—not life, but love in death ! 
Cap. Despis’d, distressed, hated, martyr’d, kill’d ! 
Uncomfortable time, why cam’st thou now 
To murder, murder our solemnity ?— 
O child! O child !—my soul, and not my child !— 
Dead at thou !—alack ! my child is dead ; 
And with my child my joys are buried. 


In these confusions. Heaven-and yourself 7 
| Had part in this fair maid, now heaven hath all; 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death, 
Bui heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 
The most you sought was her promotion, 
For’t was your heaven she should be advane’d ; 
And weep ye now, secing she is advane’d 
Above the ciouds, as high as heaven itself ? 
O! in this love you love your child so ill, 
That you run mad, seeing that she is well: 
She ’s not well married that lives married long, 
But she’s best married that dies married young. 
| Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse: and, as the custom is, 
In all® her best array bear her to church ; 
For though fond nature bids us all lament, 
Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment. 
Cap. All things, that we ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral : 
Our instruments to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast ; 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 
j; And all things change them to the contrary. 
Fi. Sir, you go in,—and, madam, go with him ;— 


1 So all old copies. Steevens reads: leaving. 
And doth it now present such prodigies ? 
Accurst, unhappy, miserable man ! 
Forlorn, forsaken, destitute, lam; 

Born to the world to be a slave in it: 


* care: in old copies. Theobald made the change. 5 So 
but the Nursr go forth, casting rosemary on her, 
folio, omit: of woe. 9% A strain, or a poem; also, a dance. 


dise of Dainty Devices.” 13 pretty: in quarto, 1597. 


a 


Fri, Peace; ho! for shame ! confusion’s eure* lives noi | 


? The quarto, 1597, 


3 The quarto, 1597, adds—with the prefix, All: And all our joy, and all our hope is dead ; 

Dead; lost, undone, absented, wholly fled. 
the quarto, 1597; folio: And in. 
and shutting the curtains. 
10 A jeer. 
14 such fellows as you: in quarto, 1597. 


And go, sir Paris :—every one prepare 

To follow this fair corse unto her grave. 

The heavens do low’r upon you, for some ill; 

Move them no more, by crossing their high will. 
[Exeunt Caruner, Lady Caputet, Paris, and Friar. 

1 Mus. ’Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be 
gone. 

Nurse. Honest good fellows, ah ! put up, put up; 
for, well you know, this is a pitiful ease. [Exit Nurse. 

1 Mus. Ay, by my troth, the case may be amended. 

Enter PETER. 

Pet. Musicians, O, musicians! “ Hearts ease,’ 
Heart’s ease :” O! an you will have me live, play— 
“ Heart’s ease.” 

1 Mus. Why “ Heart’s ease ?” 

Pet. O, musicians! because my heart itself plays 
““ My heart is full of woe®:” OQ! play me some merry 
dump,° to.comfort me, 

2 Mus. Not a dump we: ’t is no time to play now. 

Pet. You will not, then? 

Mus. No. 

Pet. [ will, then. give it you soundly. 

1 Mus. What will you give us? 

Pet. No money, on my faith ; but the gleek’® : I will 
give you the minstrel. 

1 Mus. Then, will I give you the serving-creature. 

Pet. Then, will I lay the serving-creature’s dagger 
on your pate. I will carry no crotchets: I’ll re you, 
Pll fa you. Do you note me? [Drawing his Dagger 

1 Mus. An you reus, and fa us, you note us. 

2 Mus. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit. 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit. I will dry- 
beat you with my iron wit, and put up my iron dagger. 
—Answer me like men: 

When griping grief the heart doth wound,!? 
And doleful dimps the mind oppress, 
Then music, with her silver sound ; 


Why, “silver sound ?”? why, “music with her silver 
sound?” What say you, Simon Catling ? 

1 Mus. Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet 
sound. 

Pet. Thou pratest!® !—What say you, Hugh Rebeck ? 

2 Mus. | say “silver sound,’ because musicians 
sound for silver. 

Pet, Thou pratest too!—What say you, James 
Soundpost ? 

3 Mus. ’Faith, | know not what to say. 

Pet. O! I ery you merey; you are the singer: I 
will say for you. It is “ music with her silver sound,” 
because musicians have seldom gold for sounding :—— 

Then music with her silver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress. 
[ Exit. 

1 Mus. What a pestilent knave is this same. 

2 Mus. Hang him, Jack! “Come, well in here ; 
tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner, [ Exeunt. 


adds: 
Distrest, remediless, and unfortunate. 
O heavens! O nature! wherefore did you make me 
To live so vile, so wretched as I shall ? 


6 The direction, in quarto, 1597, is: They all 
78 Names of popular tunes. All old copies, but undated 


11 Not in f.e. 12 From a poem, by R. Edwards, in the “ Para- 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


SCENE I.—Mantua. 
Enter Romeo. 


Rom. If I may trust the flattering death' of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joylul news at hand.® 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly* in his throne ; 

And, all this day, an unaccustom’d spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead ; 

(Strange dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think) 

And breath’d such life with kisses in my lips, 

That I reviv’d, and was an emperor. 

Ah me! how sweet is love itself possess’d,* 

When but love’s shadows are so rich in joy ? 
Enter BALTHASAR. 

News from Verona !—How now, Balthasar ? 

Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar® 

How doth my lady? Is my father well ? 

How fares my® Juliet? That I ask again; 

For nothing can be ill if she be well. 

Bal. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill: 

Her body sleeps in Capulet’s monument. 
And her immortal part with angels lives. 
I saw her laid low in her kindred’s vault, 
And presently took post to tell it you. 

O pardon me for bringing these ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, sir. 

Rom. Is it e’en so? then, I defy’ you, stars !— 
Thou know’st my lodging: get me ink and paper, 
And hire post horses; I will hence to-night. 

Bal. I do beseech you, sir, have patience: 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Rom. Tush! thou art deceiv’d 
Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 

Hast thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

Bal. No, my good lord. 

Rom. No matter ; get thee gone, 
And hire those horses: Ill be with thee straight. 

[Eait BaLTHasaR. 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
Let ’s see for means :—O, mischief! thou art swift® 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men. 
I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells, which late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples: meagre were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones: 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of iJl-shap’d fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scatter’d to make up a show. 
Noting this penury, to myself I said— 
An if a man did need a poison now, 


A Street. 


l truth: in f. e.; eye: in quarto, 1597. 
line, not in quarto, 1597. 5 This line not in quarto, 1597. 
folio. § The quarto, 1597, reads: 

As I do remember, 
Here dwells a pothecary, whom oft I noted 
As I past by, whose needy shop is stufft 
With beggarly accounts of empty boxes: 
And in the same an alligator hangs, 
Old ends of packthread, and cakes of roses, 
Ave thinly strewed to make up a show. 
* here’s twenty : in quarto, 1597. 10 poverty : in quarto, 1597. 


12 Not in f. ¢ 


i 


| As will disperse itself through all the veins 


2 good eyent to come: in quarto, 1597. 
® doth my lady : in later quartos, and folio. 


ae % 


Whose sale ispresent death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 
O! this same thought did but forerun my need, 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 
As IT remember, this should be the house : 
Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut.— 
What, ho! apothecary ! 
Enter Apothecary. 

Ap. Who ealls so loud ? 

Rom. Come hither, man.—I see, that thou art poor; 
Hold, there is forty® ducats: let me have 
A dram of poison ; such soon-speeding geer 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be discharg’d of breath 
As violently, as hasty powder fir’d 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb. 

Ap, Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 

Rom. Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness,?” 
And fear’st to die ? famine is in thy cheeks, 


| Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes,’ 


Contempt and beggary hang on thy back, 
The world is notthy friend, nor the world’s law : 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then, be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will, consents. * 
[Exit and returns.'* 
Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing: you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would despatch you straight. 
Rom. There is thy gold; worse poison to men’s 
souls, 
Doig more murders in this loathsome world, 
Than these poor compounds that thou may’st not sell: 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell ; buy food, and get thyself in flesh._— 
Come, cordial, and not poison, go with me 
To Juliet’s grave, for there must I use thee. 


SCENE I[I.—Friar Laurreycn’s Cell. 
Enter Friar Joun. 
John. Holy Franciscan friar! brother, ho! 
Enter Friar LavRENcE. 

Lau. This same should be the voice of friar John. — 
Welcome from Mantua: what says Romeo? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

John. Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One. of our order, to associate me, 
Here in this city visiting the sick, 
And finding him, the searchers of the tovyn, 
Suspecting that we both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 
Seal’d up the doors, and would not let us forth; « 
So that my speed to Mantua there was stay’d. 

Lau. Who bare my letter, then, to Romeo ? 


[ Hxeunt. 


3 cheerful: in quarto, 1597, 4 This and the next 
7 deny: in later quartos, and 


Him, as I noted, thus with myself I thought, 

An if a man should need a poison now, 

(Whose present sale is death in Mantua,) 

Here ‘the might buy it. This thought of mine 

Did but forerun my need : and hereabout he dwells. 
Being holiday the beggar’s shop is shut. 

What ho! apothecary! come forth, I say— 


11 The quarto, 1597, has in place of this, and next line: 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery, 
And starved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks, 
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John. I could not send it,—here it is again, — 
[Giving itt 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 

Lau. Unhappy fortune! by my brotherhood, 
The letter was not nice,” but full of charge 
Of dear import; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger, Friar John, go hence ; 
Get me an iron crow,* and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. 

John. Brother, I’ll go and bring it. 

Lau. Now must I to the monument alone. 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake ; 
She will beshrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents ; 

But I will write again to Mantua, 
And keep her at my cell till Romeo come: 
Poor living corse, clos’d in a dead man’s tomb ! [ Exit. 


SCENE JIIl.—A Churchyard; in it the Monument 
7 of the Capulets. 
Enter Panis, and his Page, bearing Flowers, and a Torch. 

Par. Give me thy torch, boy: hence, and stand 
Yet put it out, for 1 would not be scen. [aloof ;— 
Under yond’ yew-trees lay thee all along, 

Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground ; 
So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread, 
Being loose, unfirm with digging up of graves, 
But thou shalt hear it : whistle then to me, 
As signal that thou hear’st something approach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee; go. 
[Giving a basket.* 

Page. Iam almost afraid to stay® alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure. [ Retires. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal bed I 
O woe! thy canopy is dust and stones, [strew. 
Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 

Or wanting that with tears distill’d by moans: 
The obsequies, that I for thee will keep, 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep !° 
[The Boy whistles. 
| The boy gives warning something doth approach, 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To cross my obsequies, and true love’s rite ? 
What! with a torch ?—mufile me, night, a while. 
| Retires. 
Enter Romeo and Bautuasar, with a Torch, 
Mattock, &c. 

Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 
Hold, take this letter: early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 

Give me the light. Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate’er thou hear’st or seest, stand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 

Why I descend into this bed of death 

Is partly to behold my lady’s face ; 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring, a ring that I must use 

In dear employment. Therefore hence, be gone; 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 

In what I farther shall intend to do, 


[ Exit. 


By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 


i Notinf.e. 2A trifling matter. 
gives instead of these lines ; 

Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit dost contain, 

The perfect model of eternity, 

Fair Juliet, that with angels dost remain, 
™The next two lines, not in quarto, 1597. 8 Not inf.e. 
1 Heap: in quarto, 1597. 12 By shedding of thy blood: 
tions (entreaty): in quarto, 1597, 


3a spade and mattock: in quarto, 1597. 


9 Retires: in f. e. 
in quarto, 1597. 
15 The quarto, 1597, has in place of this 


And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs. 
The time and my inténts are Savage, wild ;” 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 
Bal. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 
Rom. So shalt thou show me friendship.—T ake thou 
that : [Giving his Purse.® 
Live, and be prosperous ; and farewell, good fellow. 
Bal. For all this same, I’ll hide me here about: 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. [Exit.? 
Rom. Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg’d with the dearest morsel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 
[Breaking open the Monument. 
And, in despite, [11 cram thee with more food ! 
Par. This is that banish’d haughty Montague, 
That murder’d my love’s cousin,—with which grief,'° 
It is supposed, the fair creature died,— 
And here is come to do some villainous shame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him.— 
[| Advancing. 
Stop thy unhallow’d toil, vile Montague. 
Can vengeance be pursu’d farther than death ? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 


Obey, and go with me; for thou must die. 


Rom. I must, indeed; and therefore came I hither. — 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; 
Fly hence and leave me :—think upon these gone ; 
Let them affright thee.—I beseech thee, youth, 
Put’? not another sin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury??:—O! be gone. 
By heaven, I love thee better than myself, 
For I come hither arm2d against myself, 
Stay not, be gone ;—live, and hereafter say—' 
A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. 
Par. I do defy commiseration,'* 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me ? then, have at thee, 
boy. [They fight. 
Page. O Lord! they fight: I will go call. the watch. 
[Exit Page. 
Par. O! J am slain. [ Falls.]—If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [ Dies. 
Rom. In faith, I will—Let me peruse this face :-— 
Mereutio’s kinsman, noble county Paris !— 
What said my man when my betossed soul 
Did not atiend him as we rode? I think, 
He told me, Paris should have married Juliet: 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so ?” 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet,?* 
To think it was so ?>—O ! give me thy hand, [Taking it,'6 
One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book ! 
I?ll bury thee in a triumphant grave,— 
A grave? O, no! a lantern, slaughter’d youth, 
For here lies Juliet ; and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr’d. 
[Laying Paris in the Monument. 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry,'’ which their keepers call 
A lightning before death: O! how may | 
Call this a lightning ?—O, my love! my wife! 
6 The quarto, 1597, 


#Not in fie. ‘45stand: in fie. 
Accept this latest favour at my hands, 
That living honoured thee, and being dead, 
With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb. 

10 This and the next three lines, are not in quarto, 1597. 
13 This and the next line, not in quarto, 1597, 14 thy conjura- 
and the six following lines: 


But Iwill satisfy thy last request, 
For thou hast priz’d thy love above thy life. 
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16 Notinf.e. 17 Been blith and pleasant: in quarto, 1597, 
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Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer’d ; beatity’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. — 
Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody sheet ? 

O ! what more favour can I do to thee, 

Than with that hand that eut thy youth in twain, 
To sunder his that was thine enemy ? 

Forgive me, cousin!—Ah! dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? I will believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous ; 


| And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 


Thee here in dark to be his paramour. 
For fear of that I still will stay with thee, 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again: here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chambermaids ; 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh.—Eyes, look your last: 
Arms, take your last embrace ; and lips, O! you, 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death. — 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide ! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks ane, sea-sick weary bark. 
Here’s to my love !—[ Drinks.] O, true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick. —Thus with a kiss I die. 
[ Dies near JULIET.? 
Enter, at the other End of the Churchyard, Friar Lav- 
RENCE, with a Lantern, Crow,and Spade ;* and Bat- 
THASAR following. 
Fri. Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves ?—Who’s there ?* 
Bal. Here ’s onc, a friex me and one that knows you well. 
Fri. Bliss be upon you! Tell me, good my friend, 
What ‘torch i is yond’, that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and aveless skulls? as I discern, 
It burneth in the Capulets’ monument. 
Bal. It doth so, holy sir; and there’s my master, 
One that you love. 


O! here 


Fri. Who is it? 

Bal. Romeo. 

Fri. How long hath he been there ? 

Bal. Full half an hour. 
Fri. Go with me to the vauit. 

Bal. I dare not, sir. 


My master knows not, but I am gone hence ; 
And fearfully did menace me w ith death, 
If I did stay to look on his intents. 

Fri. Stay, then, [711 go alone —Fear comes upon me ; 
0! much I fear some ill unthrifty® thing. 

Bal. Ast did sleep under this yew-tree here, 
[ dreamt my master and another fought, 
| And that my master slew him. 

Fri. Romeo !—[ Advancing. 
Alack! alack! what blood is this, which siains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre ?— 
What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie diseolour’d by this place of peace! 

iS) gaa? the Monument. 

hat, Paris too? 


[Evit.* 


Romeo! O 


! This and the four previous lines, are not in quarto, 1697. 


quartos, and folio. 6 Notinf.e. 7In quarto, 1793: 


8 9 10 These zines and the rest of the speech, are notin quarto, 1597. 


Rest in my bosom. 


ins 


| The lady stirs. 


2 Dies: 
adds, from i esa 1597, (which has the line after BALTHASAR’ 8 speech) : 


Ay, noise? then must I be resolute. 
O, happy dagger! thou shalt end my fear; 
Thus I come to thee. 


And steep’d in blood ?—Ah ! what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance !— 
[Jutrer wakes. 
Jul. O, comfortable friar! where 1s my lord ? 
I do remember well where I should be, 
And there [ am.—Where is my Romeo ? [ Nozse within. 
Fri. I hear some noise—Lady, come from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep. 
A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents: come, come away. 
Thy husband in thy bosom there hes dead ; 
And Paris too: come, [ll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns. 
Stay not to question, for the watch is coming ; 
Come, go, good Juliet—I[Noise again.| 1 dare no 
longer stay. [Extt. 
Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. 
What’s s here? a cup, clos’ ‘a in my true love’ : hand ? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end.—? 
O churl! drink all, and left no friendly drop, 
To help me after ?—I will kiss thy lips ;’° 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restorative. 
Thy lips are warm! 
1 Watch. [Within.] Lead, boy :—which way ? 
Jul. Yea, noise ?—then I ’ll be brief —O happy dag 
ger ! [Snatching Romno’s Dagger. 
This is thy sheath; [Stabs herself ;| there rest,”, and 
let me die.'? | Dies. 
Enter Watch, with the Page of Parts. 
Page. This is the place ; there, “where the torch doth 
burn. 
1 Watch. The ground is bloody, search about the 
churchyard. ~ ; 
Go, some of you ; whoe’er you find, attach. [Exeunt some. 
Pitiful si ght ! here lies the County slain ;— 
And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain these two days buried.— 
Go, tell the Prinee,—run to the Capulets,— 
Raise up the Montagues, some others scarch.— 
| Exeunt other Watchmen. 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lie ; 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes 
We cannot without circumstance descry. 
Enter, some of the Watch, with BALTHASAR. 
2 Watch. Here’s Romeo’s man; we found him in 
the churchyard. 
1 Watch. Hold him in safety, till the Prince come 
hither. 
Enter another Watchman, with Friar LAURENCE. 
3 Watch. Here isa friar, that trembles. sighs,and weeps : 
We took this mattock and this spade from him, 
As he was coming from this churchyard side. 
1 Watch. A great suspicion: stay the friar too. 
Enter the Prince and Attendants. 
Prince. What misadventure is so carly up, 
That calls our person from our morning rest ? 
Enter Caputer, Lady CapPuLet, and others. 
Cap. What should it be, that they so shriek abroad ? 
La. Cap. O! the people in the street cry Romeo, 
Some Juliet, and some Paris; and all run 
With open outery toward our monument. 
Prince. What fear is this which startles in your ears ? 


[Kisses him. 


4 Malone 
in later 


3 The rest of this stage direction, is not in f. e. 
5 unlucky: 


in ‘fe. 
Who is it that so late consorts the dead ? ? 


what unlucky hour 


Is accessary to so foul a sin ? 


‘rust: in all but quarto, 1597. 12 In quarto, 1597: 


SCENE III. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


1 Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris slain ; 
And Romeo dead ; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill’d. 


Prince. Search, seek and know how this foul murder | 


comes. 
1 Watch. Here is a friar, and slaughter’d Romeo’s 
man, 
With instruments upon them, fit to open 
These dead men’s tombs. 
Cap. O, heaven !—O, wife ! look how our ‘daughter 
| bleeds ! 
| This dagger hath mista’en,—for, lo! his house? 
Is empty on the back of Montague, 
And is mis-sheathed in my daughter’s bosom.? 
La. Cap. O me! this sight of death is as a bell. 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 
Enter Moxtacur and others. 
Prince. Come, Montague: for thou art early up, 
To see thy son and heir more early down. 
Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night ;* 
Grief of my son’s exile has stopp’d her breath. 
What farther woe conspires against mine age? 
Prince. Look,and thou shalt see. - 
Mon. O thou untaught !_what manners is in this, 
To press before ihy father to a grave ? 
Prince. Seal up the mouth of outery* for a while, 
Till we can clear these ambiguities, 
And know their spring, their head, their true descent ; § 
And then will I be general of your woes, 
And lead you even to death. Mean time forbear, 
And let mischance be slave to patience — 
Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 
Fri. 1 am the greatest, able to do least, 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place 
Do make against me, of this direful murder ; 
| And here I stand, both to impeach and purge 
| Myself condemned, and myself exeus’d. 
Prince. Then, say at once what thou dost know inthis. 
Fri. I will be brief, for my short date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 
Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet ; 
; And she, there dead, that Romeo’s faithful wife : 
I married them; and their stolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt’s dooms-day, whose untimely death 
Banish’d the new-made bridegroom from this city; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin’d. 
You, to remove that siege of grief from her, 
| Betroth’d, and would have married her perforce, 
To county Paris: then, comes she to me, 
And, with wild looks, bid me devise some means 
To rid her from this second marriage, 
Or in my cell there would she kill herself. 
Then gave I her, (so tutor’d by my art) 
A sleeping potion; which so took effect 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 
The form of death. Meantime, I writ to Romeo, 
That he should hither come, as this dire night, 
To help to take her from her borrow’d grave, 
Being the time the potion’s force should cease : 
But he which bore my letter, friar John, 
Was stay’d by accident, and yesternight 


1 Sheath. 


too. *outrage: inf.e. 5 In quarto, 1597 : 
t=) ? 


Of such a heinous 


® The quarto, 1597, has in place of this and the next four lines: 
®true: inf.e. 9 In quarto, 1597: 


1@ gloomy : in quarto, 1597. 


2 And it is sheathed in our daughter’s breast: in quarto, 1597, 


And let us seek to find the authors out 


There shall no statue at such price be set, 
As that of Romeo and loved Juliet. 


'Return’d my letter back. Then, all alone, 
At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred’s vault, 
Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could send to Romeo: 
But, when I came, (some minute ere the time 
Of her awakening) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She waked ; and I entreated her come forth, 

And bear this work of heaven with patience ; 

But then a noise did scare me from the tomb, i 
And she, too desperate, would not go with me, 
But (as it seems) did violence on herself. 

All this I know, and to the marriage 

Her nurse is privy ; and, if aught in this i 
Misearried by my fault, let my old life 

Be saerificed some hour before the time, 

Unto the rigour of. severest law. 

Prince. We still have known thee for a holy man.— 
Where ’s Romeo’s man ? what can he say in this ? 

Bal. I brought my master news of Juliet’s death, 
And then in post he came from Mantua, 

To this same place, to this same monument. 

This letter he early bid me give his father ; 

And threaten’d me with death, going in the vault, 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prince. Give me the letter, I will look on it.— 
Where is the county’s page, that rais’d the watch ?— 
Sirrah, what made your master in this place ? 

Page. He came with flowers to strew his lady’s grave 
And bid me stand aloof, and so I did: 

Anon, comes one with light to ope the tomb, 
And, by and by, my master drew on him : 
And then [ ran away to call the watch. 

Prince. This letter doth make good the friar’s words, 

Their course of love, the tidings of her death ; 

And here he writes, that he did buy a poison 

Of a poor ’pothecary ; and therewithal 

Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet— 
Where be these enemies? Capulet ! Montague !° 
See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love ; 
And I, for winking at your discords too, 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen :—all are punish’d. 

Cap. O, brother Montague ! give me thy hand: 
This is my daughter’s jointure ; for no more 

[They shake hands.” 


Can I demand. 
Mon. But I ean give thee more ; 
For I will raise her statue in pure gold, i 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There shall no figure at such rate be set, 
As that of fair® and faithful Juliet. 
Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his lady lie ; 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity. 
Prince. A glooming" peace this morning with it brings, 
The sun for sorrow will not show his head. 
Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things ; 
Some shall be pardon’d, and sonze punished : 
For never was a story of more woe, 
' Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. 


[Exeunt. 


3 The quarto, 1597, adds: And young Benvolio is deceased 


and seld-seen mischance. 


Where are these enemies? See what hate hath done! 7Notinf. e, 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


DRAMATIS 


Timon, a noble Athenian. 
Lucius, 
LucuLivs, 
SEMPRONIUS, 
VeNTIDIUS, one of Timon’s false Friends. 
Aprmantus, a churlish Philosopher. 
AxcrpiapEs, an Athenian Captain. 
Fravivs, Steward to Timon. 

FLAMINIUS, 
Luciivs, 
SERVILIUS, 


{Tie flattering Lords. 


servant to Timon. 


PERSON &. 


Capnis, : 

PHILOTUS, 

Trius, 

Lucius, 

HorTENSIvS, 

Servants of Varro, Ventidius, and Isidore: two of 
Timon’s Creditors. 

Cupid and Maskers. Three Strangers. 

Poet, Painter, Jeweller, and Merehant- 

An old Athenian. A Page. A Fool. 


Servants to Timon’s Creditors. 


See ac 
PHRYNIA, t Mistresses to Alcibiades. 


‘TIMANDRA, $ 


Lords, Senators, Officers, Soldiers, Thieves, and Attendants. 
SCENE, Athens; and the Woods adjoining. 


PO Pls 


SCENE J7.—Athens. A Hall in Timon’s. House. 


Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, and others, at 
several Doors. 
Poet. Good day, sir. 
Pain. 1 am glad you’re well. 
Poet. 1 have not seen you long. 
world ? 
Pain. It wears, sir, as it grows. 
Poet. Ay, that’s well known; 
But what particular rarity? what strange, 
Which manifold record not matches? See, 
Magic of bounty! all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjur’d to attend. I know the merchant. 
Pain. 1 know them both: th’ other ’s a jeweller. 
Mer, O! ’tis a worthy lord. 
Jew. Nay, that’s most fix’d. 
Mer. A most incomparable man ; breath’d,' as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodness : 
He passes.? 
Jew. I haveajewel here— [Showing 2t.? 
Mer. O! pray, let’s see’t. For the lord Timon, sir ? 
Jew. If he will touch the estimate ; but, for that— 
Poet. ‘When we for recompense have prais’d the 
vile, 
It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good.” 
Mer. ’T is a good form, 
Jew. And rich: here is a water, look ye. 
Pain. You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedi- 
cation. 
To the great lord. 
Poet. A thing slipp’d idly from me. 
Our poesy is as a gum,* which issues® 
From whence ’t is nourish’d: the fire i’ the flint 
Shows not, till it be struck ; our gentle flame 


Hew goes the 


1 Inured by practice. 2 Excels. 3 Notinf.e. * gown: in folio. 


Provokes itself, and, ike the current, flies 
| Each bound it chafes. What have you there ? 
Pain, A pieture, sir—When comes your book forth ? 
Poet. Upon the heels of my presentment, sir. 
| Let ’s see your piece. 
Pain. ’T is a good piece. [Showing zt. 
Poet. So 7+ is: this comes off well, and excellent. 
Pain, \ndifferent. 
Poet. Admirable! How this grace 
| Speaks his own standing ; what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ; hew big imagination 
Moves in this lip; to the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret. 
Pain, It is a pretty moeking of the life. 
Here is a touch; is’t good? 
Poet. 1’ll say of it, 
It tutors nature: artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 
Enter certain Senators, who-pass over the Stage. 
Pain. How this lord is follow’d! 
Poet. The senators of Athens :—happy men ! 
Pain. Look, more! 
Poet. You see this confluence, this great flood of 
visitors. 
I have in this rough work shap’d out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment: my free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of verse :” no levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold, 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
Leaving no tract behind. 
Pain. How shall I understand you? 
Poet. I will unbolt to you. 
You see how all conditions, how all minds, 
(As well of glib and slippery creatures, as 


Pope made the change. oozes: inf.e. 6 Notin‘.e. ‘wax: infe 
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Of grave and austere quality) tender down Old Ath. Most noble Timon, call the man before thee. 
Their services to lord Timon: his large fortune, Tim. Attends he here, or no ?—Lueilius ! 

Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, Eater Locizivus. 

Subdues, and properties to his love and tendance, inc. Here, at your lordship’s service. [creature, 
All sorts of hearts ; yea, from the glass-fac’d flatterer Old Ath. This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy 
To Apemantus, that few things lov es better By night frequents my house. I am aman | 
Than to abhor himself: even he drops down That from my first have been inclin’d to thrift, 

The knee before him, and returns in peace And my estate deserves an heir, more rais’d 

Most rich in Timon’s ned. Than one which holds a trencher. 

Pain. 1 saw them speak together. Tim. Well; what farther? 

Poet. Sir, 1 have upon a high and Pleasant hill Old Ath. One only daughter have 1; no kin else, 
Feign’d Fortune to be thron’d: the base o’ the mount |On whom I may confer what I have got: 

Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of natures, The maid is fair, o’ the youngest for a bride, 
That labour on the bosom of this sphere And I have bred her at my dearest cost 
| ‘To propagate their states: amongst them all, in qualities of the best. This man of thine 
| Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady fix’d, sittentpts her love: I pr’ythee. noble lord, 
| One do I personate of lord Timon’s frame ; Join with me to forbid him her resort ; 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wa fis to her, Myself have spoke in vain. 
Whose present grace to present slaves and servants Tim. The man is honest. 
| “Translates his rivals. Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon: i 

Pam. ’T is conceiv’d to scope. | His honesty rewards him in itself; | 
This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks, It must not bear my daughter. 

With one man beckon’d from the rest below, Tim, Does she love him? 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount, Old Ath. She is young, and apt: | 

To climb his happiness, would be well express’d Our own precedent passions do struct us j 

In our condition. What levity ’s in youth. i 

Poet. Nay, sir, but hear me on. Tim. [To Luciiius.] Love you the maid? 

All those which were. his fellows but of late, Luc. Ay, my good lord; and she accepts of it. 

{Some better than his value) on the moment Old Ath. If in her marriage my consent be missing, 

Follow his strides; his lobbies fill with tendance, |1 call the gods to witness, I will choose 

Rain sacrificial whisperings i in his ear, Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 

Make sacred even his stirrup, and through him And dispossess her all. 

Drink the free air. Tim. How shall she be endow’d, 

Pain. Ay, marry, what of these ? If she be mated with an cqual husband? 

Poet. When Fortune, in her shift and change of mood,| Old Ath. Three talents on the present; in future all. 
Spurns down her late belov’d, all his dependants, Tim. This gentleman of mine hath serv’d me long: 
Which labour’d after him to the mountain’s {ob To build his fortune I will strain a little, 

Even on their knees and hands, let him s hip* down, |For ’tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter ; 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. What you bestow, in him [ 711 counterpoise, 

Pain. ’T is common: | And make him weigh with her. 

A thousand moral paintings I can show, Old Ath. Most noble lord, 
That shall demonstrate these quick < blows of Fortune’s | Pawn me to this your honour, she is his. 
More pregnantly than words. Yet you do well, Fim. My hand to thee; mine honour on my promise. 
To show lord Timon that: mean eyes have seen Luc. Humbly I thank your lordship. Never may 
The foot above the head. That state or fortune fall into my keeping, 
Trumpets sound. Enter Timon, attended; the Servant| Which is not ow’d to you! 

of VENTIDIUS talking with Rim. [Exeunt Luciiius and old Athenian. 

Tim. Imprison’ d is he, say you? Poet. Vouehsafe my labour, and long live your lordship. 

Ven. Serv. Ay,my good lord : five talents is his debt ; Tim. I thank you; you shall hear from me anon: 
His means most short. his ereditors most strait: ‘1Go not away.—What have you there, my friend ? 
Your honourable letter he desires Pain. A piece of painting, which [ do ‘beseech 
To those have shut him up; which failing, . |Your lordship to accept. 

Periods his comfort. Tim. Painting is welcome. 
Tim. Noble Ventidius! Well; The painting is almost the natural man ; 
I am not of that feather, to shake off For since dishonour traffics with man’s nature, 
My friend when he most needs me. I do know him | He is but outside: these pencil’d figures are 
A gentleman that well deserves a help, Even such as they give out. I like your work, i 
Which he shall have. I’U pay the debt, and free him.| And you shall find, I like it: wait attendance 

Ven. Serv. Your lordship ever binds him: Till you hear farther from me. 

Tim. Commend me to him: J will send his ransom;| Pain. The gods preserve you ! 
And, being enfranchis’d. bid him come to me.— Tim. Well fare you, gentleman: give me your hand ; 
’T is not enough to help the feeble up, We must needs dine together.—Sir, your jewel 
But to pide him after—Fare you well. Hath suffer’d under praise. ‘ 

Ven. Serv. All happiness to your honour ! [Exit.| Jew. What, my lord, dispraise ? 

Enter an old Athenian. Tim. A mere satiety of commendations. 

Old Ath. Lord Timon, hear me speak. If I should pay you for ’t as *t is extoll’d, 

Tim. Freely. good father. It would unclew me quite. 


Zim. | have so: what of him? . As those which sell would give: but you well know, 


‘sit: in folio. Rowe made the change. 
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Old Ath. Thou hast a servant nam’d Lucilius. Jew. My lord, ’t is rated 
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Things of like value, differing in the owners, 
Are prized by their masters. Believe ’t, dear lord, 
You mend the jewel by the wearing 1. 

Tim. Well moek’d. 

Mer. No, my good lord; he speaks the common 
Which all men speak with him. [tongue, 

Tim. Look, who comes here. Will you be chid ? 

Enter APEMANTUS. 

Jew. We'll bear, with your lordship. 

Mer. Hell spare none. 

Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus. 

Apem. Till I be gentle, stay thou for thy good morrow ; 
when thou art Timon’s dog, and these knaves honest. 

Tim. Why dost thou eall them knaves ? thou know’ st 

them not. 

Apem. Are they not Athenians ? 

Tim. Yes. 

Apem. Then I repent not. 

Jew. You know me, Apemantus. 

Apem. Thou know’st, I do; I call’d thee by thy name. 

Tim. Thou art proud, Apemantus. 

Apem. Of nothing so much, as that I am not like 

Timon. 

Tim. Whither art going ? 

Anem. To knock out an honest Athenian’s brains. 

Tim. That’s a deed thou It die for. 

Apem. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law. 

Tim. How likest thou this picture, Apemantus ? 

Apem. The best, for the innocence. 

Tim. Wrought he not well that painted it ? 

Apem. He wrought better that made the painter ; 
and yet he’s but a filthy piece of work. 

Pain. Y’ are a dog. 

Apem. Thy mother’s of my generation: what’s she, 
if I be a dog? 

Tim. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus ? 

Apem. No; I eat not lords. 

Tim, An thou should’st, thou ’dst anger ladies. 

Apem. O} they eat lords; so they come by great 
bellies. 

Tim. That’s a laseivious apprehension. 

Apem. So thou apprehend’stit. Take it for thy labour. 

Tim. How dost thou like this jewel, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Not so well as plain-dealing, which will not 
cost a man a doit. 

Tim. What dost thou think ’t is worth ? 

Apem. Not worth.my thinking.—How now, poet ! 

Poet. How now, philosopher ! 

Apem. Thou liest. 

Poet. Art not one ? 

Apem. Yes. 

Poet. Then; I lie not. 

Apem. Art not a poet ? 

Poet. Yes. 

Apem. Then, thou liest: look in thy last work, where 
thou hast feign’d him a worthy fellow. 

Poet. That’s not feign’d ; he is so. 

Apem. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee 


for thy labour: he that loves to be flattered is worthy | 


o’ the flatterer. “Heavens, that I were a lord ! 

Tim. What wouldst do then, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Even as Apemantus does now, hate a lord 
with my heart. 

Tim. What, thyself ? 

Apem. Ay. 

Tim. Wherefore ? 

Apem. That I had so hungry a wish’ to be a lord — 
Art not thou a merchant ? 

Mer. Ay, Apemantus. 


1 That I had noangry wit: inf.e. 2 Merrt. 


Apem. Traffie confound thee, if the gods will not! 
Mer. ¥f traffie do it, the gods do it. 
Apem. Traffie’s thy god; and thy god confound thee ! 
Trumpets sound. Enter a Servant. 
Tim. What trumpet ’s that? f 
Serv. ’T is Alcibiades, and 
Some twenty horse, all of eompanionship. 
Tim. Pray, entertain them ; give them guide to us — 
[Exeunt some Attendants. 
You must needs dine with me.—Go not you henee, 
Till I have thank’d you ; and when dinner’s doe 
Show me this piece.—I am joyful of your sights.— 
Enter Aucrprapes, with his Company. 
| Most welcome, sir! 
Apem. So, so, there — 
Aches contract and starve your supple joints !— 
That there should be small love ’mongst these sweet 
knaves, 
And all this courtesy. The strain of man’s bred out 
| Into baboon and monkey. 
Alcib. Sir, you have sav’d my longing, and I feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 
Tim. Right welcome, ‘sir : 
Ere we depart, we ‘ll share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. Pray you, let us in. 
[Exeunt all but APEMANTUS. 
Enter two Lords. 
1 Lord. What time o’ day is’t, Apemantus ? 
Apem. Time to be honest. 
1 Lord. That time serves still. 
Apem, The more accursed thou, that still omit’st it. 
2 Lord. Thou art going to Jord Timon’s feast. 
Apem. Ay; to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat 
fools. 
2 Lord. Fare thee well; fare thee well. 
Apem. Thou art a fool to bid me farewell twice. 
2 Lord. Why, Apemantus ? 
Apem. Shouldst have kept one to thyself, for ] mean 
to give thee none. 
1 Lord. Hang thyself. 
Apem. No, I will do nothing at thy bidding :.make 
ithy requests to thy friend. 
2 Lord. Away, unappeasable do 
hence. 
Apem. I will fly, like a dog, the heels of the ass. [Ezzt. 
1 Lord. He’s opposite to humanity. Come, shall we in, 
And taste lord Timon’s bounty ? he outgoes 
The very heart of kindness. 
2 Lord. He pours it out; Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward : no meed? but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself: no gift to him, 
But breeds the giver a return exeeeding 
All use of quittance. 
1 Lord. The noblest mind he earries, 
| That ever govern’d man. 
2 Lord. Long may he live in fortunes! Shall we in? 


1 Lord. I1’ll keep you company. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Room of State in Trmon’s 

| House. 

Hautboys playing loud Musie. A great banquet: served 
in ; Fuavius and others attending : then, enter ‘Timon, 
AucrprapEs, Lucius, Lucutius, Sempronius, and 
other Athenian Senators, with Ventipius, whom 
Timon redeemed from prison, and Attendants: then 
comes, dropping after all, ApnMANTUS, discontentedly, 
lake himself. 

Ven. Most honour’d Timon, it hath pleas’d the gods 
to remember 


gs, or I 
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My father’s age, and call him to long peace. 

He is gone happy, and hast left me rich: 

Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 

To your free heart, I do return those talents, 

Doubled with thanks and service, from whose help 

I deriv’d liberty. 

Tim. O! by no means, 

Honest Ventidius: you mistake my love. 

I gave it freely ever; and there ’s none 

Can truly say, he gives, if he receives. 

If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 

To imitate them: faults that are rich are fair. 

Ven: A noble spirit ! 

Tum. Nay, my lords, 

Ceremony was but devis’d at first, 

To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 

Recanting goodness, sorry ere ’t is shown ; 

But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 

Pray, sit: more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 

Than my fortunes to me. [They sit. 
1 Lord. My lord, we always have confessed it. 
Apem. Ho, ho! confess’d it ? hang’d it, have you not ? 
Tim. O, Apemantus !—you are welcome. 

Apem. No, you shall not make me welcome: 

I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. [there 
Tim. Fie! thou ’rt a churl: you have got a humour 

Does not become a man: ’tis much to blame.— 

They say, my lords, tra furor brevis est, 

But yond’ man is ever! angry. 

Go, let him have a table by himself; 

For he does neither affect company, 

Nor is he fit for ’t, indeed. 

Apem. Let me stay at thine apperil,? Timon : 

I come to observe: I give thee warning on’t. 

Tim. I take no heed of thee; thou art an Athenian, 
therefore, welcome. I myself would have no power; 
pr’ythee, let my meat make thee silent. 

Apem, I scorn thy meat; ’t would choke me, for I 
should ne’er flatter thee. —O you gods! what a number 
of men eat Timon, and he sces them not! It grieves 
me, to see so many dip their meat in one man’s blood ; 
and all the madness is, he cheers them up too. 

I. wonder, men dare trust themselves with men: 

Methinks, they should invite them without knives, 

Good for their meat, and safer for their lives. 

There ’s much example for ’t; the fellow, that sits next 

him now, parts bread with him, and pledges the breath 

of him in a divided draught, is the readiest man to kill 

him: it has been proved. If I were a huge man, I 

should fear to drink at meals, 

Lest they should spy my windpipe’s dangerous notes: 

Great men should drink with harness on their throats. 
Tim. My lord, in heart; and let the health go round. 
9 Lord. Let it flow this way, my good lord. 

Apem. Flow this way? A brave fellow !—he keeps 
his tides well. Those healths will make thee and thy 
state look ill, Timon. 

Here ’s that, which is too weak to be a fire,® 

Honest water, which ne’er left man i’ the mire : 

This and my food are equals, there ’s no odds ; 

Feasts are too proud to give thanks to the gods. 

ApEMANTUS’ GRACE. 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; 
I pray for no man, but myself. 
Grant I may never prove so fond, 
To trust man on his oath or bond: 
Or a harlot for her weeping ; 
Or a dog that seems a sleeping ; se 


1very: in folio, Rowe made the change. 2 Peril. ¥% sinner: 
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Or a keeper with my freedom ; 
Or my friends, if I should need ’em. 
Amen. So fall to ’t: 
Rich men sin, and I eat root. 
»[Eats and drinks. 
Much good do’t thy good heart, Apemantus! 

Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart’s in the field 

now. 

Alcib. My heart is ever at your service, my lord. 

Tim. You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies, 
than a dinner of friends. 

Alcib. So they were bleeding new, my lord, there’s 
no meat like ’em: I could wish my best friend at such 
a feast. 

Apem. Would all those flatterers were thine enemies 
then, that then thou mightst kill’em, and bid me to’em, 

1 Lord. Might we but have that happiness, my lord, 
that you would once use our hearts, whereby we might 
express.some part of our zeals, we should think our- 
selves for ever perfect. 

Tim. O! no doubt, my good friends ; but. the gods 
themselves have provided that I shall have much help 
from you: how had you been my friends else ? why 
have you that charitable title from thousands, did you 
not chiefly belong to my heart? I have told more of 
you to myself, than you can with modesty speak in 
your own behalf; and thus far I confirm you. O, you 
gods! think I, what need we have any friends, if we 
should ne’er have need of ’em? they were the mest 
needless creatures living, should we ne’er have use for 
’em; and would most resemble sweet instruments hung 
up in cases, that keep their sounds to themselves. 
Why, I have often wished myself poorer, that I might 
come nearer to you. We are born to do benefits; and 
what better or properer can we call our own, than the 
riches of our friends? O! what a precious comfort - 
t is, to have so many, like brothers, commanding one 
another’s fortunes. O joy, e’en made away ere ’t can 
be born! Mine eyes cannot hold out water, methinks: 
to forget their faults, I drink to you. 

Apem. Thou weep’st to make them drink, Timon. 

2 Lord. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And at that instant, like a babe, sprung up. 

Apem. Ho, ho! I laugh to think that babe a bastard. 

3 Lord. I promise you, my lord, you mov’d me much. 

Apem. Much! [ Tucket sounded. 

Tim. What means that trump ?—How now ! 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Please you, my lord, there are certain ladies 
most desirous of admittance. 

Tim. Ladies! What are their wills ? 

Serv. There comes with them a forerunner, my lord, 
which bears that office to signify their pleasures. 

Tim. I pray, let them be admitted. 

Enter’ Curip. 

Cup. Hail to thee, worthy Timon; and to all 
That of his bounties taste !—The five best senses 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come freely 
To gratulate thy plenteous bosom. The ear, 

Taste, touch, smell,‘ pleas’d from thy table rise ; 
They only now come but to feast thine eyes. 
Tim. They ’re welcome all. Let them have kind 
admittance : 
Music, make their welcome. [Exit Cupip. 

1 Lord. You see, my lord, how amply y’ are belov’d. 
Music. Re-enter Curip, with a masque of Ladies as 

Amazons, with Lutes in their Hands, dancing, and 

playing. 


4There taste, touch, all pleas’d : in folio, Warburton made 


_ J am to thank you for it. 
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Apem. Hey day! what a sweep of vanity comes this | 
way ! 

They dance: they are mad women. 

Like madness is the glory of this life, 

As this pomp shows to a little oil, and root. 

We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves ; 

And spend our flatteries, to drink those men, 

Upon whose age we void it up again, 

With poisonous spite, and envy. 

Who lives, that’s not depraved, or depraves ? 

Who dies, ‘that bears not one spurn to their graves 

Of their friends’ gift ? 

I should fear, those, that dance before me now, 

Would one day stamp upon me: ’t has been done. 

Men shut their doors against the? setting sun. 

The Lords rise from Table, with much adori ing of TIMON ; 
and, to show their loves, each singles out an Amazon, 
and all dance, Men with Women, a lofty Strain or | 
two to the Hautboys, and cease. 

Tim. You have done our pleasures much grace, fair 
ladies, 

Set a fair fashion on our entertainment, 

Which was not half so beautiful and kind: 

You have added worth unto ’t, and? lustre, 

And entertain’d me with mine own device ; 


1 Lady. My lord, you take us ever at the best. 
Apem. ’Faith, for the worst is filthy ; and would not 
hold taking, I doubt me, 
Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
Attends you: please you to dispose yoursel v¢ es. 
All Lad. Most thankfully, my lord. 
[Exeunt Curip and Ladies. 
Tim. Flavius ! 
Flav. My lord. 
Tim. The little casket bring me hither. 
Flav. Yes, my lord. [Aszde.] More jewels yet! 
There is no crossing him in his humour ; 
Else f should tell him, »—well,—7’ faith, 1 should, 
When all’s spent he’ ’d be eross’d then: and he could, 
’T is pity bounty had not eyes behind, 
That man might ne’er be wretched for his mind. 
[ Exit, and returns with the Casket. 
1 Lord. Where be our men ? 
Serv. Here, my lord, in readiness. 
2 Lord. Our horses ! 
Tim. O, my friends! 
I have one word to say to you! Look you, my good lord, 
I must entreat you, honour me so much, 
As to advance this jewel; accept it and wear it, 
Kind my lord. 
1 Lord. 1 am so far already in your gifts,— 
All, So are we all. 
Enter a Servant. 
Serv. My lord, there are certain nobles of the senate 
newly alighted, and come to visit you. 
Tim. They are fairly welcome. 
Flav, I beseech your honour, 
Vouchsafe me a word: it does concern you near, 
Tim. Near? why then another time I'll hear thee: 
I pr’ythee, let’s be provided to show them entertainment. 
Flav. 1 scaree know how. [ Aside. 
Enter another Servant. 
2 Serv. May it please your honour, lord Lucius, 
Out of his free love, hath presented to you 
Four milk-white horses, trapp’d in silver. 
Tim. 1 shall accept them fairly: let the presents 
Enter a third Servant. 
Be worthily entertain’d—How now! what news? 


Va:infe, *Second folio inserts: lively. 3 Bows, 


3 Serv. Please you, my lord, that honourable gen- 


jtleman, lord Lueullus, entreats your company to-mor- | 


row to hunt with him; and has sent your honour two 


| brace of greyhounds. 


Tim. 17}1 hunt with him ; 
Not without fair reward. 

Flav. [Aside.] What will this come to? 
He commands us to provide, and give great gifts, 
And all out of an empty coffer: 

Nor will he know his purse; or yield me this, 

To show him what a beggar his heart is, 

Being of no power to make his wishes good. 

His promises fly so beyond his state, 

That what he speaks is all in debt; he owes 

For every word: he-is so kind, that he now 

Pays interest for ’t ; his land’s put to their books. 
Well, would I were gently put out of office, 
Before I were fore’d out! 

Happier is he that has no friend-to feed 
Than such as do even enemies exceed. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. 

Tim. You do yourselves 
Much wrong: you bate too much of your own merits. 
Here, my lord, a trifle of our love. 

2 Lord. With more than common thanks I will 

receive it. 

3 Lord. O! he’s the very soul of bounty. 

Tim. And now [ remember, my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courser 


and let them be receiv’d, 


[ Exit, 


I tode on: it is yours, because you lik’d it. 
2 Lord. O! I beseech you, pardon me! my lord, in 
that. 
Tim. You may take my word, my lord : T know no 
man 


Can justly praise, but what he does affect : 
I weigh my friend’s affection with mine own ; 
I’ll tell you true. I’Il eall to you. 
All Lords. O! none so welcome, 
Tim. I take all, and your several visitations, 
So kind to heart, * is not enough to give: 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 
And ne’er be weary _—Aleibiades, 
Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom rich : 
It comes in charity to thee: for all thy living 
Is ’mongst the dead, and all the lands thow hast 
Lie in a pitch’d field. 
Alcib. Ay, defil’d land, my lord. 
1 Lord. We are so virtuously bound, _ 


Tim. And so 
Am I to you. 

2 Lord. So infinitely endear’d,— 

Tim. All to you.—Lights ! more lights ! 


1 Lord. The best of happiness, 
Honour, and fortunes, keep with you, lord Timon. 

Tim. ’ Ready for his friends. 

[Exeunt ArcrpiapEs, Lords, &c. 

Apem. What a coii’s here ! 
Serving of becks, and jutting out of bums ! 

I doubt whether their legs? be worth sve" sums 

That are given for ’em. Friendship ’s full of dregs: 
Methinks, false hearts should never have sound legs. 

Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on court’sies, 

Tim. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not sullen, 
I’d be good to thee. 

Apem. No, I'll nothing; for if I shiowld be brib’d 
too, there would be none left to rail upon thee, and 
then thou wouldst sin the faster. Thou giv’st so long. 
Timon, I fear me, thou wilt give away thyself in paper 
shortly : what need these feasts, pomps, and vain glories ? 


- 
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Tim. Nay, an you begin to rail on society once, I | Thou shalt not then; Ill lock thy heaven from thee. 
am sworn not to give regard to you. Farewell; and |O, that men’s ears should be 
come with better music. [ Exit. |To counsel deaf, but not to flattery ! [ Exit, 
Apem. So ;—thou wilt not hear me now ;— 


ACM11, 


t Var. Serv. Is ’t not your business too ? lit 
SCENE I.—The Same. A Room ina Senator’s Caph. Tt is.—And yours too ria? 
House. Isid. Serv. It is so. 
Enter a Senator, with Papers in his Hand. Caph. Would we were all discharg’d ! 
Sen. And late, five thousand to Varro; and to Isidore} Var. Serv. I fear it. 
He owes nine thousand, besides my former sum, Caph. Here comes the lord. 
Which makes it five-and-twenty—Still in motion Enter Timon, Aucrprapes, and Lords, §c*., as from 
Of raging waste? It cannot hold; it will not. hunting. 
If I want gold, steal but a beggar’s dog, : «* Tim. So soon as dinner’s done, we’ll forth again, 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold: My Alcibiades —With me! what is your will ? 
If | would sell my horse, and buy twenty more Caph. My lord, here is a note of certain dues. 
Better than he, why, give my horse to Timon ; Tim. Dues! Whence are you ? 
_ Ask nothing, give it him, it foals ’me straight Caph. Of Athens here, my lord. 
A stable 0’ horses. No porter at his gate ; Tim. Go to my steward. 
But rather one that smiles, and still invites Caph. Please it your lordship, he hath put me off 
All that pass by. It cannot hold ; no reason To the succession of new days this month: 
Can sound his state in safety. Caphis, ho! My master is awak’d by great occasion 
Caphis, I say! To eall upon his own, and humbly prays you, 
Enter Capuis. That with your other noble parts you ’Il suit, 
Caph. Here, sir: what is your pleasure? | In giving him his right. 
Sen. Get on your cloak, and haste you to lord Timon:| Tum. Mine honest friend, 
Importune him for my moneys ; be not ceas’d I pr’ythee, but repair to me next morning. 
With slight denial; nor then silene’d, when— Japh. Nay, my good lord,— 
“ Commend me to your master”—and the cap Tim. Contain thyself, good friend. 
Plays in the right hand, thus :—but tell him, sirrah, Var. Serv. One Varro’s servant, good my lord,— 
My uses ery tome. I must serve my turn Tsid. Serv. From Isidore : 
Out of mine own: his days and times are past, He humbly prays your speedy payment,— 
And my rcliances on his fracted dates Caph. If you did know, my lord, my master’s 
Have smit my eredit. I love, and honour him, wants,— 
But must not break my back to heal his finger. Var. Serv. ’T-was due on forfeiture, my lord, six 
Immediate are my needs ; and my relief weeks, 
Must not be toss’d and turn’d to me in words, And past.— 
But find supply immediate. Get you gone: ¢ Isid. Serv. Your steward puts me off, my lord ; 
Put on a most importunate aspect, ' And I am sent expressly to your lordship. 
A visage of demand ; for, I do fear, Tim. Give me breath.— 
When every feather sticks in his own wing, I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on ; 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull, [Exeunt AucrpiapEs and Lords. 
Which flashes now a phenix. Get you gone. I’ll wait upon you instantly —Come hither : pray you, 
Caph. I go, sir. [To Fravivs. 
Sen. Ay, go, sir—Take the bonds along with you, | How goes the world, that I am thus encounter’d 
And have the dates in compt.’ With clamorous demands of debt, broken*® bonds, 
Caph. I will, sir. And the detention of long-since-due debts, 
Sen. Go. [Exeunt. were my honour ? 
: lav. Please-you, gentlemen 
SCENE If—The Same. A Hall in Trmon’s House. |The time is unagreeable to this pridiniese> il 
Enter Fuavius, with many Bills in his Hand. Your importunacy cease till after dinner, 
Flavius. No care, no stop: so senseless of expense, | That I may make his lordship understand 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, Wherefore you are not paid. 
Nor cease his flow of riot ; takes no account Tim. Do so, my friends. 
How things go from him; no reserve; no care? See them well entertain’d. [Exit Tumon. 
Of what is to continue. Never mind Flav. Pray, draw near. [Eait Fuavivs. 
Was surely so unwise’, to be so kind. © Enter Apemantus and a Fool. 
What shall be done? He will not hear, till feel. Caph. Stay, stay ; here comes the fool with Ape- 
I must be round‘ with him, now he comes from hunting. |mantus: let’s have some sport with ’em. 
Fie, fie, fie, fie ! Var. Serv. Hang him, he’}l abuse us. 
Enter Caputs, and the Servants of IstporE and Varro. Isid. Serv. A plague upon him, dog | 
Caph. Good even, Varro. What! Var. Serv. How dost, fool? 
You come for money ? Apem. Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 


1 Come: in folio. Theobald made the change. 2nor resumes no care, &c.: inf.e. 2 Was to be so unwise: inf.e. * Plain 
6 The rest of this stage direction, isnot inf.e. © Malone changes to “ date-broken.” 
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Var. Serv. I speak not to thee. 

Apem. No; ’tis to thyself—Come away. [To the Fool. 

Isid. Serv. [To Var Serv.] There’s the fool hangs 
on your back already. 

Apem. No, thoustand’st single ; thou’rt not on him yet. 

Caph. Where’s the fool now? 

Apem. He last asked the question—Poor rogues, 
and usurers’ men; bawds between gold and want. 

All Serv. What are we, Apemantus? 

Apem. Asses. 

All Serv. Why? 

Apem. That you ask me what you are, and do not 
know yourselves.—Speak to ’em, fool. 

Fool. How do you, gentlemen ? 

All Serv. Gramercies, good fool. 
mistress ? 

Fool. She’s e’en setting on water to scald such 
chickens as you are. Would, we could see you at 
Corinth ! * 

Apem. Good: gramercy. 

Enter Page. 
Fool. Look you, here comes my mistress’ page. 
Page. [To the Fool.] Why, how now, captain! what 


How does your 


do you in this wise company ?—How dost thou, Ape- 
mantus ? 
Apem. Would I had a rod in my mouth, that I 


might answer thee profitably. 

Page. Pr’ythee, Apemantus, read me the superscrip- 
tion of these letters: I know not which is which. 

Apem. Canst not read ? 

Page. No. 

Apem. There will little learning die, then, that day 
thou art hanged. This is to lord Timon; tis to Aleci- 
biades. Go: thou wast born a bastard, and thou ’lt 
die a bawd. 

Page. Thou wast whelped a dog; 
famish, a dog’s death. 


and thou shalt 
Answer not; I am gone. 

[Exit Page. 
Apem. Even so thou out-run’st grace. Fool, I will 
go with you to lord Timon’s. 

Fool. Will you leave me there ? 

Apem. If Timon stay at home.—You three serve 
three usurers ? 

All Serv. J would they served us. 

Apem. So would I,—as good a trick as ever hang- 
man served thief. 

Fool. Are you three usurers’ men ? 

All Serv, Ay, fool. 

Fool. I think, no usurer but has a fool to his ser- 
vant: my mistress is one, and I am her fool. When 
men come to borrow of your masters, they approach 
ak and go away merrily ; but they enter my mis- 
tress’ house merrily, and go away sadly. The reason 
of this? 

Var. Serv. I could render one. 

Apem. Do it, then, that we may account thee a 
whoremaster, and a knave; which notwithstanding, 
thou shalt be no less esteemed. 

Var. Serv. What is a whoremaster, fool ? 

Fool. A fool in good clothes, and something like thee. 
’T is a spirit : sometime, it appears like a lord ; some- | 
time like a lawyer; sometime hke a philosopher, with 
two stones more than his: artificial one. He is very 
often like a knight; and generally in all shapes, that| 
man goes up and down in from fourseore to thirteen, 
this spirit walks in. 

Var. Serv. Thou art not altogether a fool. 

Fool. Nor thou altogether a wise man: 
foolery as I have, so much wit thou lackest. 


as much 


1 cock: in f. e. 


Apem. That answer might have become Apemantus 
All Serv. Aside, aside: here comes lord Timon: 
Re-enter Timon and Fiavius. 
Apem. Come, with me, fool; come. 
Fool. I do not always follow lover, elder brother, and 
woman ; sometime, the philosopher. 
[Exeunt Apgmantus, and Fool after him. 
Flav. Pray you, walk near: I’ speak with you anon. 
; [Exeunt Serv. 
Tim. You make me marvel. Wherefore, ere this time, 
Had you not fully laid my state before me, 
That I might so have rated my expense 
As I had leave of means ? 


Flav. You would not hear me: 
At many. leisures I propos’d. 
Tim. Go to: 


Perchance, some single vantages you took, 
When my indisposition put you back; 
And that unaptness made you minister, 
Thus to excuse yourself. ; 
Flav. O, my good lord ! 
At many times I brought in my accounts, 
Laid them before you: you would throw them off, 
And say, you found them in mine honesty. 
When for some trifling present you have bid me 
Return so much, I have shook my head, and wept; 
Yea, ’gainst the authority of manners, pray’d you 
To hold your hand more close: J did endure 
Not seldom, nor no slight checks, when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your estate, 
And your great flow of debits. My loved lord, 
Though you hear now, yet now’s a time too late, 
The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 
Tim, Let all my land be sold. 
Flav. ’T is all engag’d, some forfeited and gone ; 
And what remains will hardly stop the mouth 
Of present dues. The future comes apace ; 
What shall defend the interim? and at length 
How goes our reckoning ? 
Tim. To Lacedemon did my land extend. 
Flav. O, my good lord! the world is but a word; 
Were it all yours to give it ina breath, 
How quickly were it gone? 
Tim. You tell me true. - 
Flav. If you suspect my husbandry, or falsehood, 
Call me before th’ exactest auditors, 
And set me on the proof. So the gods bless me, 
When all our offices have been oppress’d 
With riotous feeders; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth ‘of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray’d with minstrelsy, 
I have retir’d me to a wasteful nook,’ 


| And set mine eyes at flow. 


Tim. Pr’ythee, no more. 

Flav. Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this lord! 
How many prodigal bits have slaves, and peasants, 
This night englutted! Who is not Timon’s? 

What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is lord 
Timon’s 

Great Timon’s. ‘noble, worthy, royal Timon’s ? 

Ah! when the means are @ gone that buy this praise, 

The breath is gone whereof this praise is made : 

Feast-won, fast-lost ; one cloud of winter showers, 

These flies are couch’d. 

Tim. Come, sermon me no farther. 
No villainous bounty yet hath pass’d my heart ; 
Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given. 

Why dost thou weep? Canst thou the conscience lack, 
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To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy heart, 
If J would broach the vessels of my love, 
And try the argument of hearts by borrowing, 
Men, and men’s fortunes, could I frankly use, 
As I can bid thee speak. 
Flav. Assurance bless your thoughts ! 
Tim. And, in some sort, these wants of mine are 
erown'd, 
That I account them blessings; for by these 
Shall [ try friends. You shall perceive how you 
Mistake my fortunes: I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there !—Flaminius ! Servilius ! 

Enter Fuamintus, Servitivs, and other Servants. 

Serv. My lord, my lord,— 

Tim. I will despatch you severally—yYou, to lord 
Lucius ;--to lord Lucullus you; I hunéed with his 
honour to-day ;—you, to Sempronius. Commend me 
to their loves; and, I am proud, say, that my occa- 
sions have found time to use them toward a supply of 
money: let the request_be fifty talents. 

Flam. As you have said, my lord. 

Flav. Lord Lucius, and Lucullus ? humph ! 

Tim. Go you, sir, [To another Serv.] to the senators, 
(Of whom, even to the state’s best health, I have 
Deserv’d this hearing) bid ’em send o’ the instant 
A thousand talents to me. 

Flav. I have been bold, 

(For that I knew it the most general way) 
To them to use your signet, and your name ; 
But they do shake their heads, and J am here 
No richer in return. 
Tim. Is’t true? can’t be? 
Flav. They answer, in a joint and corporate voice, 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. A Room in Lucu.uius’s 
House. 


Fiaminivs waiting. Enter a Servant to him. 


Serv. I have told my lord of you; he is coming 

down to you. 

Flam. I thank you, sir. 

Enter Lucunuus. 

Serv. Here’s my lord. 

Lucul. [Aside.] One of lord Timon’s men? a gift, I 
warrant. Why, this hits right; I dreamt of a silver 
basin and ewer to-night.—Flaminius, honest Flaminius, 
you are very respectively welcome, sir.—Fill me some 
wine.—[Exit Servant.] And how does that honourable, 
complete, free-hearted gentleman of Athens, thy very 
bountiful good lord and master ? 

Flam. His health is well, sir. 

Lucul. § am right glad that his health is well, sir. 
And what hast thou there under thy cloak, pretty 
Flaminius ? 

Flam. ?Faith, nothing but an empty box, sir, which, 
in my lord’s behalf, [ come to entreat your honour to 
supply ; who, having great and instant occasion to use 
fifty talents, hath sent to your lordship to furnish him, 
nothing doubting your present assistance therein. 

Lucul. La, la, la, la,—nothing doubting, says he ? 
alas, good lord! a noble gentleman ’tis, if he would not 
keep so good a house. Many a time and often [ have 
dined with him, and told him on’t; and come again to 
supper to him of purpose to have him spend less, and 


1 Ingenuously, 2 Notinf.e. 


That now they are at fall, want treasure, cannot 

Do what they would ; are sorry—you are honourable,— 

But yet they could have wish’d—they know not— 

Something hath been amiss—a noble nature 

May catch a wrench—would all were well—’t is pity — 

And so, intending other serious maiters, 

After distasteful looks, and these hard fractions, 

With certain half-caps, and cold-moving nods, 

They froze me into silence. 

Tim. You gods, reward them !— 

Pr’ythee, man, look cheerly ; these old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 

Their blood is cak’d, ’t is cold, it seldom flows ; 

’T is lack of kindly warmth they are not kind, 

And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 

Is fashion’d for the journey, dull, and heavy.— 

Go to Ventidius,—|To a Serv.] ’Pr’ythee, [To Fua- 
vius,] be not sad ; 

Thou 4rt true, and honest : ingeniously’ I speak, 

No blame belongs to thee. —[To Serv.] Ventidius lately 

Buried his father ; by whose death, he’s stepp’d 

Into a great estate : when he was poor, 

Imprison’d, and in searcity of friends, 

I clear’d him with five talents: greet him from me ; 

Bid him suppose some good necessity 

Touches his friend, which craves to be remember’d 

With those five talents :—that had, [To Fiav.] give it 
these fellows 

To whom ’t is instant due. Ne’er speak, or think, 

That Timon’s fortunes ’mong his friends can sink. 

Flav. 1 would, I could not think it ; that thought is 

bounty’s foe : 


Being free itself, it thinks all others so. [ Exeunt. 


KEIS 


yet he would embrace no counsel, take no warning by 
my coming. Every man has his fault, and honesty is 
his: I have told him on’t, but I could ne’er get him 
from it. 

Re-enter Servant with Wine. 

Serv. Please your lordship, here is the wine. 

Lucul. Flaminius, I have noted thee always wise. 
Here ’s to thee. 

Flam. Your lordship speaks your pleasure. 

Lucul. I have observed thee always for a towardly 
prompt spirit.—give thee thy due,—and one that knows 
what belongs to reason; and canst use the time well, 
if the time use thee well : good parts in thee.—Get you 
gone, sirrah—[To the Servant, who exit.|—Draw 
nearer, honest Flaminius. Thy lord’sa bountiful. gen- 
tleman; but thou art wise, and thou knowest well 
enough, although thou comest to me, that this is no 
time to lend money, especially upon bare friendship, 
without security. Here’s three solidares for thee : good 
boy, wink at me, and say, thou saw’st me not. Fare 
thee well. [Giving money.* 

Flam. 1s’t possible, the world should so much differ, 
And we alive that liv’d? Fly, damned baseness, 

To him that worships thee. [Throwing the money away. 

Lucul. Ha! now I see thou art a fool, and fit for thy 
master. [Exit LucuLius 

Flam. May these add to the number that may scald 

thee ! 
Let molten coin be thy damnation, 
Thou disease of a friend, and not himself! 


Toe ee ee ee 
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Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in less than two nights? O you gods! 
I feel my master’s passion. This slave 

Unto his humour has my lord’s meat in him: 
Why should it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 
When he is turn’d to poison ? 

O! may diseases only work upon’t, 

And, when he’s sick to death, let not that part of nature, 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power 
To expel sickness, but prolong his hour! 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Public Place. 
Enter Lucius, with three Strangers. 


Luc. Who? the lord Timon? he is my very good 
friend, and an honourable gentleman. 

1 Stran. We know him for no less, though we are 
but strangers to him. But I can tell you one thing, 
my lord, and which I hear from common rumours : 
now lord Timon’s happy hours are done and past, and 
his estate shrinks from him. 

Luc. Fie! no, do not believe it; he cannot want for 
money. 

2 Stran. But believe you this, my lord, that» not 
long ago one of his men was with the lord Lucullus, 
to borrow so many talents; nay, urged extremely for ’t, 
and showed what necessity belonged to’t, and yet was 
denied. 

Luc. How ? 

2 Stran. I tell you, denied, my lord. 

Luc. What a strange case was that! now, before 
the gods, I am ashamed on’t. Denied that honourable 
man? there was very little honour showed in’t. For 
my own part, I must needs confess, I have received 
some small kindnesses from him, as money, plate, 
jewels, and such hike trifles, nothing comparing to his ; 
yet, had he mistook him, and sent to me, I should 
ne’er have denied his occasion so many talents. 

Enter Servivius. 

Ser. See, by good hap, yonder’s my lord; I have 
sweat to see his honour.—My honoured lord,— 

[To Lvctus. 

Tuc. Servilius! you are kindly met, sir. Fare thee 
well: commend me to thy honourable-virtuous lord, 
my very exquisite friend. 

Ser. May it please your honour, my lord hath sent— 

Luc. Ha! what has he sent? I am so much endear- 
ed to that lord, he’s ever sending: how shall I thank 
him, thinkest thou? And what has he sent now? 

Ser. He has only sent his present occasion now, my 
lord ; requesting your lordship to supply his instant 
use with five hundred talents. 

Luc. I know, his lordship is but merry with me: 
He cannot want five hundred talents. 

Ser. But in the mean time he wants less, my lord. 
If his occasion were not virtuous, 

I should not urge it half so faithfully. 

Luc. Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius ? 

Ser. Upon my soul, ’t is true, sir, 

Luc. What ‘a wicked beast was I, to disfurnish my- 
self against such a good time, when I might have 
shown myself honourable ! how unluekily it happened, 
that I should purchase the day before for a litile part, 
and undo a great deal of honour !—Servilius, now 
before the gods, I am not able to do; the more beast I, 
I say.—I was sending to use lord Timon myself, these 
gentlemen can witness; but I would not, for the 
wealth of Athens, I had done it now. Commend me 
bountifully to his good lordship; and I hope, his hon- 
our will conceive the fairest of me, because I have no 


[ Exit. 


1 with so many talents: in f.e. spirit: in f.e; changed from ‘ 


power to be kind :—and tell him this from me, I count 
it one of my greatest afflictions, say, that I cannot 
pleasure such an honourable gentleman. Good Ser- 
vilius, wili you befriend me so far, as to use mine own 
words to him? 
Ser. Yes, sir, I shall. 
Luc. 1711 look you out a good turn, Servilius.— 
[Exit Servinivs. 
True, as you said, Timon is shrunk indeed ; 
And he that’s once denied will hardly speed. 
[Exit Lucius. 
1 Stran. Do you observe this, Hostilius ? 
2 Stran. Ay, too well. 
1 Stran. Why this 
Is the world’s soul; and just of the same piece 
Is every flatterer’s port.2. Who can call him 
His friend, that dips in the same dish? for, in 
My knowing, Timon has been this lord’s tather, 
And kept his eredit with his purse. 
Supported his estate; nay, Timon’s money 
Has paid his men their wages: he ne’er drinks, 
But Timon’s silver treads upon his lip; 
And yet, (O, see the monstrousness of man, 
When he looks out in an-ungrateful shape !) 
He does deny him, in respect of his, 
What charitable men afford to beggars. 
3 Stran. Religion groans at it. 
1 Stran. 
r never tasted Timon in my life, 
Nor came any of his bounties over me, 
To mark me for his friend; yet, I protest, 
For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage, 
Had his necessity made use of me, 
1 would have put my wealth into donation,* 
And the best half should have return’d to him, 
So much I love his heart. But I perceive, 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense: 
For policy sits above conscience. 


For mine own part, 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE IIl—The Same.—A Room in Semprontus’s 
House. 


Enter Sremprontivs, and a Servant of Trmon’s. 


Sem. Must he needs trouble me in’t, humph! 
*bove all others ? 
He might have tried Lord Lucius, or Lucullus ; 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 
Whom he redeem’d from prison: all these 
Owe their estates unto him. 
Serv. My lord, 
They have all been touch’d, and found base metal ; 
For they have all denied him. 
Sem. How! have they denied him ? 
Have Ventidius and Lucullus denied him, 
And does he send to me? Three? humph! 
It shows but little love or judgment in him: 
Must I be his last refuge? His friends, like physicians, 
Thrice* give him over: must T take the eure upon me? 
He has much ‘disgrae’d me in’t: I am angry at him, 
That might have known my place. Isee no sense for t, 
But his occasions might have woo’d me first ; 
For, in my conscience, I was the first man 
That e’er received gift from him: 
And does he think so backwardly of me now, 
That 1711 requite it last? No: so it may prove 
An argument of laughter to the rest, 
And amon$st lords I be thought a fool. 
[ had rather than the worth of’ thrice the sum, 
He had sent to me first, but for my mind’s sake ; 


sport,” of the folio. % Thrive: in folio. Johnson made the change. 
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I’d such a courage to do him good. But now return, 

And with their faint reply this answer join; 

Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin. [ Exit. 
Serv. Excellent! Your lordship’s a goodly villain. 

The devil knew not what he did, when he made man 

politic: he crossed himself by’t; and I cannot think, 

but, in the end, the villainies of man will set him clear. 

How fairly this lord strives to appear foul? takes vir- 

tuous copies to be wicked; like those that, under hot 

ardent zeal, would set whole realms on fire. Of such 

a nature is his politic love. 

This was my lord’s best hope; now all are fled, 

Save only the gods. Now his friends are dead, 

Doors, that were ne’er acquainted with their wards 

Many a bounteous year, must be employ’d 

Now to guard sure their master : 

And this is ail a liberal course allows ; 

Who cannot keep his wealth must keep hishouse. [Ezit. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. A Hall in Trmon’s House. 


Enter two Servants of Varro, and the Servant of 
Lucius, meeting Tirus, Hortensius, and other Ser- 
vants to Timon’s Creditors, waiting his coming out. 


Var. Serv. Well met ; good-morrow, Titus and Hor- 


tensius. 
Tit. The like to you, kind Varro. 
Hor. Lucius ? 
What, do we meet together ? 
Luc. Serv. Ay; and I think, 


One business does command us all, for mine 
Is money. 
Trt. So is theirs, and ours. 

Enter Puirotvs. 
Luc. Serv. And, sir, 
Philotus too! 


Pin. Good day at once. 

Luc. Serv. Welcome, good brother. 
What do you think the hour ? 

Phi. Labouring for nine. 

Luc. Serv. So much ? 

Phi. Is not my lord seen yet? 

Luc. Serv. . Not yet. 


Phi. I wonder on’t: he was wont to shine at seven. 
Luc. Serv. Ay, but the days are waxed shorter with 
him: 
You must consider, that a prodigal course 
Is like the sun’s; but not, like his, recoverable. 
I fear ‘tis deepest winter in Lord Timon’s purse ; 
That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. 
Pha. I am of your fear for that. 
Tit. ll show you how t’ observe a strange event. 
Your lord sends now for money. 
Her. Most truce, he does. 
Tit. And he wears jewels now of Timon’s gift, 
For which I wait for money. 
Hor. It is against my heart. 
Luc. Serv. Mark, how strange it shows, 
Timon in this should pay more than he owes: 
And e’en as if your lord should wear rich jewels, 
And send for money for ’em. 
Hor. I’m weary of this charge, the gods can witness : 
I know, my lord hath spent of Timon’s wealth, 
And now ingratitude makes it worse than stealth. 
1 Var: Serv. Yes, mine’s three thousand crowns ; 
what’s yours ? 
Luc. Serv. Five thousand mine. 
1 Var. Serv. ’T is much deep: and it should seem by 
the sum, 


1 A bill was also a weapon. 


| Your master’s confidence was above mine ; 
| Else, surely, his had equall’d. 


Enter FLamintvs. 

Tit. One of lord Timon’s men. 

Luc. Serv. Flaminius! Sir, a word. Pray, is my 
lord ready to come forth ? 

Flam. No, indeed, he is not. 

Tit. We attend his lorship: pray, signify so much. 

Flam. I need not tell him that ; he knows, you are 
too diligent. [Lait Fiamintus. 

Enter Fravius in a Cloak, muffled. 

Luc. Serv. Ha! is not that his Steward muffled so? 
He goes away in a cloud: call him, eall him. 

Tit. Do you hear, sir ? 

1 Var. Serv. By your leave, sir,— 

Flav. What do you ask of me, my friend ? 

Tit. We wait for certain money here, sir. 

Flav. 

If money were as certain as your waiting, 

’'T were sure enough. Why then preferr’d you not 

Your sums and bills, when your false masters ate 

Of my lord’s meat ? Then, they could smile, and fawn 

Upon his debts, and take down the interest 

Into their gluttonous maws. You do yourselves but 
wrong, 

To stir me up jelet me pass quietly: 

Believe ’t, my lord and I have made an end: 

I have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Luc. Serv. Ay, but this answer will not serve. 

Flav. If ’t will not serve, 
’T is not so base as you; for you serve knaves. [Ezit. 

1 Var. Serv. How! what does his cashier’d worship 
mutter ? 

2 Var. Serv. No matter what: he’s poor, and that’s 
revenge enough. Who can speak broader than he that 
has no house to put his head in? such may rail against 
great buildings. 


Ay, 


Enter Servixivs. 

Tit. O! here’s Servilius ; now we shall know some 
answer. 

Ser. If I might. beseech you, gentlemen, to repair 
some other hour, I should derive much from’t; for, 
take ’t of my soul, my lord leans Wondrously to dis- 
content. His comfortable temper has forsook him: 
he’s much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 

Luc. Serv. Many do keep theirchambers, are not sick : 
And if he be so far beyond his health, 

Methinks, he should the sooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser. Good gods! 

Tit. We cannot take this for an answer, sir. 

Flam. { Within.] Servilius, help !—my lord! my lord ! 

Enter Timon, in a rage ; Framintus, following. 

Tim. What ! are my doors oppos’d against my passage ? 
Have I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 

The place which I have feasted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, show me an iron heart? 

Luc. Serv. Put in now, Titus. 

Tit. My lord, here is my bill. 

Luc. Serv. Here’s mine. 

Hor. Serv. And mine, my lord. 

Both Var. Serv. And ours, my lord. 

Phi. All our bills. 

Tim. Knock me down with ’em; cleave 
girdle.? 

Luc. Serv. Alas! my lord,— 

Tim. Cut my heart in sums. 

Tit. Mine, fifty talents. 


me to the 
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‘ Tim. Tell out my blood. And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
suc, Serv. Five thousand crowns, my lord. To bring it into danger. 
Tim, Five thousand drops pays that.— If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What yours ?—and yours ? What folly ’t is to hazard life for ill? 
1 Var. Serv. My lord,— Alcib. My lord,— 
2 Var. Serv. My lord,_— 1 Sen. You cannot make gross sins look clear: 
Tim. Tear me, take me; and the gods fall upon| To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 
you! [Exit.| Alcib. My lords, then under favour, pardon me, 


Hor. Faith, I perceive our masters may throw their |If I speak like a captain. 
caps at their money; these debts may well be called| Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, 


desperate ones, for a madman owes ’em. [Exeunt.) And not endure all threats? sleep upon ’t, 
Re-enter Timon and Fuavivs. And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Tim. They have e’en put my breath from me, the | Without repugnancy ? if there be 
slaves : Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
i Creditors ?—devils ! Abroad? why then, women are more valiant, 
eh Flav. My dear lord,— , That stay at home, if bearing carry it, 
f Tim. What if it should be so? And the ass more captain than the lion; the fellow, 
A. Flav. My lord,— Loaden with irons, wiser than the judge, 
: Tim. Ill have it so—My steward ! If wisdom be in suffering. O, my lords! 
i Flav. Here, my lord. As you are great, be pitifully good : 
ie Tim. So fitly? Go, bid all my friends again, Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood? 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius’; all : To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust; 
I'll oxfce more feast the rascals. ; But in defence, by mercy, ’t is most just. 
Flav. O my lord! To be in anger, is impiety; 
You only speak from your distracted soul : But who is man, that is not angry? 
There is not so much left to furnish out Weigh but the crime with this. 
A moderate table. 2 Sen. You breathe in vain. 
Tim. Be’t not in thy care: go, Alcib. In vain? his service done 
[ charge thee; invite them all: let in the tide At Lacedemon, and Byzantium, 
Of knaves once more; my cook and I ’ll provide. Were a sufficient briber for his life. 


[Exeunt.| Sen. What’s that? 
Alcib. Why, say* my lords, he has done fair service, 


SCENE V.—The Same. The Senate-House. | And slain in fight many of your enemies. 
The Senate sitting. Enter Aucrstapxs, attended. | How full of valour did he bear himself 
1 Sen. My lord, you have my voice to’t: the fault’s|In the last conflict, and made plenteous wounds? 
bloody ; ’t is necessary he should die. 2 Sen. He has made too much plenty with ’em,* 
Nothing emboldens sin so much as merey. |He’s a sworn rioter: he has a sin, that often 
2 Sen. Most true; the law shall bruise him. Drowns him, and takes his valour prisoner. 
Alcib. Honour, health, and compassion to the| Were there no foes, that were itself énough® 
senate ! | To overcome him: in that beastly fury 
1 Sen. Now, captain? | He has been known to commit outrages, 
Alctb. I am an humble suitor to your virtues ; And cherish factions. ’Tis inferr’d’ to us, 
For pity is the virtue of the law, | His days are foul, and his drink dangerous. 
And none but tyrants use it eruelly. 1 Sen. He dies. 
It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy Alcib. Hard fate! he might have died in war. 
Upon a friend of mine; who, in Hot blood, My lords, if not for any parts in him, 
Hath stepp’d into the law, which is past depth Though his right arm might purchase his own time. 
To those that without heed do plunge into ’t. And be in debt to none, yet, more to move you, 
He is a man, setting his fault aside, Take my deserts to his, and join them both: 
Of comely virtues : And for, I know, your reverend ages love 
Nor did he soil the fact with éowardice ; Security, [711 pawn my victories, all 
(An honour in him which buys out his fault) My honour to-you, upon his good returns. 
But, with a noble fury, and fair spirit, If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Seeing his reputation touch’d to death, Why, let the war receiv ’t in valiant gore; 
He did oppose his foe: For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 
And with such sober and unnoted passion 1 Sen. We are for law: he dies; urge it no more, 
He did reprove? his anger, ere ’t was spent, ~ On height of our displeasure. Friend, or brother, 
As if he had but mov’d* an argument. He forfeits his own blood that spills another. 
1 Sen. You undergo too strict a paradox, Alcib. Must it be so? it must not be. My lords, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: | I do beseech you, know me. 
Your words have took such pains, as if they labour’d 2 Sen. How! 
To bring manslaughter into form, and set quarrelling Alcib. Call me to your remembrances. 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 3 Sen. What ! 


Alctb. I cannot think, but your age has forgot me ; 
It could not else be, I should prove so base, 


Is valour misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5) See . : = ’ 
He’s truly valiant, that can wisely suffer | To sue, and be denied such common grace. 
The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs’ My wounds ache at you. 
His outsides ; to wear them like his raiment, carelessly,! 1 Sen. Do you dare our anger ? 


1 First folio inserts: Ullorxa. 2 behave: inf.e. -3 prov’d: in f.e, ‘*4Isay: in second folio. 5 him: in first folio, 6 If there were 
no foes, that were enough: inf.e. 7 Brought. 


SCENE VI. 


T is in few words, but specious in effect : 
We banish thee for ever. 
Alcib. Banish me! 
Banish your dotage, banish usury, 
That makes the senate ugly. 
1 Sen. If, after two days’ shine Athens contain thee, 
Attend our weightier judgment. And, not to swell our 
spirit, 
He shall be executed presently. [Exeunt Senators. 
Alcib. Now the gods keep you old enough; that you 
may live 
Only in bone, that none may look on you. 
I am worse than mad: I have kept back their foes, 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest; | myself, 
Rich only in large hurts :—all those, for this ? 
Is this the balsam that the usuring senate 
Pours into captains’ wounds? Banishment ! 
It comes not ill; I hate not to be banish’d: 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury, 
That I may strike at Athens. Ill cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay’ for hearts. 
’T is honour with most lands to be at odds; 
Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. [Exit. 
SCENE VI.—A Banquet-hall in Trmon’s House. 


Music. Tables set out: Servants attending. Enter 
divers Lords, at several Doors. 

1 Lord. The good time of day to you, sir. 

2 Lord. I also wish it to you. I think, this honour- 
able lord did but try us this other day. 

1 Lord. Upon that were my thoughts tiring,* when 
we encountered. I hope, it is not so low with him, as 
he made it seem in the trial of his several friends. 

2 Lord. It should not be, by the persuasion of his 
new feasting. 

1 Lord. I should think so. He hath sent me an 
earnest inviting, which many my near occasions did 
urge me to put off; but he hath conjured me beyond 
them, and [ must needs appear. 

2 Lord. In like manner was J in debt to my impor- 
tunate business, but he would not hear my excuse. I 
am sorry, when he sent to borrow of me, that my pro- 
vision was out. 


1 Lord. 1 am sick of that grief too, as I understand | 


how all things go. 

2 Lord. Every man here’s so. 
have borrowed of you ? 

1 Lord. A thousand pieces. 

2 Lord. A thousand pieces ! 

1 Lord. What of you? 

3 Lord. He sent to me, sir.—Here he comes. 

Enter Timon, and Attendants. 

Tim. With all my heart, gentlemen both :—And how 
fare you? 

1 Lord. Ever at the best, hearing well of your lord- 
shi 

Stor The swallow follows not summer more wil- 
lingly, than we your lordship. 

wm. [Aside.] Nor more willingly leaves winter ; 

such summer-birds are men. [To them.] Gentlemen, 
our dinner will not recompense this long stay : feast 
your ears with the music awhile, if they will fare so 
harshly o’ the trumpet’s sound ; we shall to ’t presently. 

1 Lord. I hope, it remains not unkindly with your 
lordship, that I returned you an empty messenger. 

Tim. O! sir, let it not trouble you. 

2 Lord. My noble lord,— 


What would he 


1 Lay out 
Slag: inf.e 
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Tim. Ah! my good friend, what cheer ? 
[The Banquet brought tn. 

2 Lord. My most honourable lord, I am e’en sick of 
shame that, when yeur lordship this other day sent to 
me, | was so unfortunate a beggar. 

Tim. ‘Think not on’t, sir. 

2 Lord. If you had sent but two hours before,— 

Tim. Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 
—Come, bring in all together. [To the Servants.* 

2 Lord. All covered dishes ! 

1 Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 

3 Lord. Doubt not that, if money, and the season 
can yield it. 

1 Lord. How do you? _What’s the news? 

3 Lord. Alcibiades is banished : hear you of it ? 

1 § 2 Lord. Alcibiades banished ! 

3 Lord. ’T is so; be sure of it. 

1 Lord. How? how? 

2 Lerd. I pray you, upon what? 

Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw near ? 

3 Lord. I’l1 tell you more anor Here’s a noble 
feast toward. 

2 Lord. This is the old man still. 

3 Lord. Will’t hold? will ’t*hold ? 

2 Lord. It does; but time will show. 

3 Lord. I do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to his stool, with that spur as he 
would to the lip of his mistress: your diet shall be in 
all places alike. Make not a city feast of it, to let the 
meat cool ere we can agree upon the first place : sit, 
sit. The gods require our thanks. ; 

“You great benefactors, sprinkle our society with 
thankfulness. For your own gifts make yourselves 
praised, but reserve still to give, lest your deities be 
despised. Lend to each man enough, that one need 
not lend to another; for, were your godheads to bor- 
row of men, men would forsake the gods. Make the 
meat be beloved, more than the man that gives it. 
Let no assembly of twenty be without a score of vil- 
lains: if there sit twelve women at the table, let a 
dozen of them be—as they are.—The rest of your 
foes, O gods! the senators of Athens, together with 
the common tag® of people,—what is amiss in them, 
you gods make suitable for destruction. For these, 
my present friends,—as they are to me nothing, so in 
nothing bless them, and to nothing are they welcome.” 
Uneover, dogs, and lap. 

[The Dishes uncovered are full of warm water. 

Some speak. What does his lordship mean ? 

Some other. I know not. 

Tim. May you a better feast never behold, 

You knot of mouth-friends! smoke, and luke-warm 
water 

Is your perfection. This is Timon’s last; 

Who stuck and spangted you with flatteries, 

Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 

[7 Throwing water in their faces. 

Your reeking villainy. Live loath’d and tone 

Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 

Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears ; 

You fools of fortune, trencher- friends, time’s flies, 

Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks ! 

Of man, and beast, the infinite malady 

Crust you quite 0’ er !—What ! dost thou go? 

Soft, take thy physic first—thou too,—and thou :— 
[Throws the Dishes at them, and drives them out. 

Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none.— 

What, all in motion? Heneeforth be no feast, 

3 Not in f. e. 


# fees: in f.o. 
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Whereat a villain ’s not a welcome guest. 
Burn, house! sink, Athens! henceforth hated be 
Of Timon, man, and all humanity ! | Exit. 
Re-enter the Lords, with other Lords and Senators. 
1 Lord. How now, my lords ! 
2 Lord. Know you the quality of lord Timon’s fury 
3 Lord. Push! did you see my cap? 
4 Lord. I have lost my gown. 
3 Lord. He’s but a mad lord, and nought but hu- 
mour sways him. He gave me a jewel the other day, 


— 


jand now he has beat it out of my hat :—did you see 


my jewel ? 
4 Lord. 
2 Lord. 
4 Lord. 
1 Lord. 


Did you see my cap? 

Here ’t is. 

Here hes my gown. 

Let ’s make no stay. 

2 Lord. Lord Timon ’s mad. 

3 Lord. I feel ’t upon my bones, 

4. Lord. One day he gives us diamonds, next day 
stones. [Exeunt. 


aes Gord 


SCENE I.—Without the Walls of Athens. 
Enter Timon. 

Tim. Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdlest in those wolves! Di%c in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 
Obedience fail in children ! slaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench 
And minister in their steads! to general filths 
Convert o’ the instant green vir ginity ! 

Do ’t in your parents’ eyes. Bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your kniv es, 
And cut your trusters’ throats ' bound servants, steal ! 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law. Maid, to thy master’s bed ; 
Thy mistress is o’ the brothel !' son of sixteen, 
Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old Umping sire, 
With it beat out his brains ! piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contr aries, 
And let confusion live !—P] lagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke! thou‘cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners! lust and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth, 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may striv e, 
And drown themselves in riot! itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian bosoms, and their crop 
Be general leprosy! breath infect breath, 
That their society, as their fr tendship, may 
Be merely poison! Nothing I’l] bear from thee, 
But nakedness, thou detestable town. 

[Casting away his Clothes. 
Take thou that too, with multiplying bans. 
Timon will to the woods; wherg he shall find 
Th’ unkindest beast more kinder than mankind. 
The gods confound (hear me, you good gods all) 
The Athenians, both within and out that wall ! 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To the whole race of mankind, high, and low! 
Amen. [ Exit. 


SCENE II.—Athens. A Room in Timon’s House. 
Enter Fuavius, with two or three Servants. 
1 Serv. Hear you, master steward! where’s our 
master ? 
Are we undone? east off ? nothing remaining ? 
Flav. Alack! my fellows, what should I say to you? 
Let me be recorded by the righteous gods, 


? 


1Notinfie. or: inf.,e. %The words, ‘and revive,” 


are not in f. e. 


1 


|] am as poor as you. 


1 Serv. Such a house broke ! 
So noble a master fallen! All gone, and not 
One friend to take his fortune by the arm, 
oad go along with him! 

2 Serv, As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slink all away; leave their false vows with him, 
ae empty purses pick’d ; and his poor self, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone.—More of our fellows. 
Enter other Servants. 

Flav. All broken implements of a ruin’d house. 

3 Serv. Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery, 

That see I by our faces : we are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow. Leak’d is our bark; 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat: we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

Flav. Good fellows all, 

The latest of my wealth I ’ll share amongst you. 
Wherever we shall meet, for Timon’s sake, 
Let ’s yet be fellows ; let's s Shake our heads, and say, 
As ’t were a knell unto our master’s fortunes, 
“* We have seen better days. ” Let each take some ; 
[ Giving them money. 

Nay, put out all your hands.. Not one word more: 
Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor. 

[ They embrace, and part several ways 
O, the fierce wretchedness that elory brings us! 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches Ways to misery and contempt! ? 
Who ’d be so mock’d with glory as” to live 
But in a dream of friendship? and revive? 
To have his pomp, and all state eompr ehends,* 
But only painted, like his varnish’d friends ® 
Poor honest lord! brought low by his own heart ; 
Undone by goodness. Strange, unusual blood,°* 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good ! 
Who, then, dares to be half so kind again ? 
For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men, 
My dearest lord,—bless’d, io be most aceurs’d, 
Rich, only to be wretched ,—thy great for tunes 
| Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord ! 
He’s flung in rage from this ingrateful seat 
Of monstrous friends : 
Nor hath he with him to supply his life, 
Or that which can command it. 
Ill follow, and inquire him out: 
1’ll ever serv e his mind with my best will; 
Whilst I have gold Ill be his steward still. 


? 


[ Exit. 
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SCENE IUI.—The Woods. 
Enter Timon, with a Spade. 


Tim. O, blessed breeding sun! draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy sister’s orb 
Infect the air. Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 
Scarce is dividant, touch them with several fortunes, 
The greater scorns the lesser: not nature, 
(To whom all sores lay siege) can bear great fortune, 
But by contempt of nature. 
Raise me this beggar, and decline! that lord ; 
The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 
The beggar native honour. 
It is the pasture lards the rother’s? sides, 
The want that makes him lean. Who dares, who dares, 
In purity of manhood stand upright, : 
And say, “This man’s a flatterer ?”’ If one be, 
So are they.all; for every grise® of fortune 
Is smooth’d by that below: the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Al is oblique ; 
There ’s nothing level in our cursed natures, 
But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men! 
His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 
Destruction fang mankind !—Karth, yield me roots ! 
[ Digging. 
Who seeks for better-of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison—What is here ? 
[Finding gold.* 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, gods, 
I am no idol® yotarist. Roots, you clear heavens ! 
Thus much of this will make black, white ; foul, fair; 
Wrong, right; base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 
Ha! you gods, why this? What this? You gods! 
why, this 
Will lug your priests and servants from your sides, 
Pluck stout® men’s pillows from below their heads’, 
This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions ; bless th’ accurs’d; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench: this is it, 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again : 
She, whom the spital-house, and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April day again. Come, damned earth, 
Thou common whore of mankind, that put’st odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature—I[March afar off.|}—Ha! a 
drum ?—Thou ’rt quick, 
But yet I’ll bury thee: thou’lt go, strong thief, 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand.— 
Nay, stay thou out for earnest. *[ Reserving some gold. 
Enter Auctstapes, with Drum and Fife, in warlike 
manner ; and Purynta and TIMANDRA. 


Alcib. What art thou there ? 
Speak. 
Tim. A beast, as thou art. The canker gnaw thy 
heart, 


For showing me again the eyes of man ! 

Alcib. What is thy name? Is man so hateful to thee 
That art thyself a man ? 

Tim. 1 am misanthropos, and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee something. 

Alcib. , I know thee well; 
But in thy fortunes am unlearn’d and strange. 


Ideny ’t: in f.e. x : 
7 Sometimes done to the dying, to shorten their death agonies. 


2 A horned beast. brother. in folio. Singer made the change. 
8 fub: in folio. 


Tim. I know thee too; and more, than that I know 
thee, 
I not desire to know. Follow thy drum; 
With man’s blood paint the ground, gules, gules: 
Religious eanons, civil laws are cruel: 
Then what should war be? This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 
For all her cherubin look. 
Phry. Thy lips rot off! 
Tim. I will not kiss thee; then, the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. 
Alcib. How came the noble Timon to this change ? 
Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to give: 
But then, renew, I could not, like the moon; 
There’ were no suns to borrow of. 


Alcab. Noble Timon, 
What friendship may I do thee ? 

Tim. None, but to 
Maintain my opinion. 

Alcib. What is it, Timon? 


Tim. Promise me friendship, but perform none: if 
thou wilt not promise, the gods plague thee, for thou 
art a man! if thou dost perform, confound thee, for 
thou art a man ! 

Alcib. | have heard in some sort of thy miseries. 

Tim. Thou saw’st them, when I had prosperity. 

Alcib. I see them now; then was a blessed time. 

Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace of harlots. 

Timan. Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voie’d so regardfully ? 

Tim. 

Timan. Yes. 

Tim. Be a whore still! they love thee not, that use 

thee: 
Give them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 
Make use of thy salt hours; season the slaves 
For tubs, and baths; bring down rose-cheeked youth 
To the tub*-fast, and the diet. 

Timan. Hang thee, monster ! 

Alcib. Pardon him, sweet Timandra, for his wits 
Are drown’d and lost in his calamities — 

I have had but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 

In my penurious band: I have heard and griev’d, 
How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour states, 
But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them,— 

Tim. I pr’ythee, beat thy drum, and get thee gone. 

Alcib. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon. 

Tim. How dost thou pity him, whom thou dost 


Art thou Timandra? 


trouble ? 
I had rather be alone. 
Alcib. Why, fare thee well : 
Here is some gold for thee. 


Tim. Keep it, I cannot eat it. 
Alcib. When I have laid proud Athens on a heap,— 
| Tim. Warr’st thou ’gainst Athens? 

Alcib. Ay Timon, and have cause. 

Tim. The gods confound them all in thy conquest; 
And thee after, when thou hast conquered : 

Alcib. Why me, Timon ? 
| Tim. That, by killing of villains, 
| Thou wast born to conquer my country. 
| Put up thy gold: go on,—here’s gold,—go on ; 
| Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er some high-vie’d city hang his poison 
In the sick air: let not thy sword skip one. 
Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 


3 Degree. *Notinf.e. Sidle: inf.e. 6 Healthy. 


Warburton made the change. 
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He is an usurer. Strike me the counterfeit matron ; 
| It is her habit only that is honest, 
Herself’s a bawd. Let not the virgin’s cheek 
Make soft thy trenchant sword; for those milk-paps, 
That through the window-bars bore at men’s eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 
But set them down horrible traitors. Spare not the babe, 
Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their mercy: 
| Think it a bastard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronoune’d thy throat shall cut, 
And mince it sans remorse; swear against abjects ;* 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes, 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor sight of priests, in holy vestments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. . There’s gold to pay thy soldiers : 
! [Throwing 1t.? 

Make large confusion ; and thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself !. Speak not; be gone. 

Alcib. Hast thou gold yet? Ill take the gold thou 

giv’st me, 

Not all thy counsel. 

Tim. Dost thou, or dost thou not, heaven’s curse 

upon thee ! 

Phr. § Timan. Give us some gold, good Timon: 

hast thou more ? 

Tim. Enough to make a whore forswear her trade, 
And to make whores abhorr’d?. Hold up, you sluts, 
Your aprons mountant: you are not oathable,— 
Although I know, you ’ll swear, terribly swear, 

Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues, 

The immortal gods that hear you,—spare your oaths, 

I’ll trust to your conditions : be whores still ; 

And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you, 

Be strong in whore, allure him, burn him up; 

Let your close fire predominate his smoke, 

And be no turncoats. Yet may your pains, six 
months, 

Be quite contrary: and thatch your poor thin roofs 

With burdens of the dead ;—some that were hang’d, 

No matter :—wear them, betray with them : whore still; 

Paint till a horse may mire upon your face : 

A pox of wrinkles ! 

Phry. & Timan, Well, more gold—What then ?— 
Believe ’t, that we ’1l do any thing for gold. 

Tim. Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp shins, 
And mar men’s spurring. Crack the lawyer’s voice, 
That he may never more false title plead, 

Nor sound his quillets shrilly : hoar the flamen, 

That scolds against the quality of flesh, é 

And not believes himself: down with the nose, 

Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 

Of him, that his particular to foresee, 

Smells from the general weal : 
ruffians bald ; 

And let the unscarr’d braggarts of the war 

Derive some pain from you. Plague all, 

That your activity may defeat and quell 

The source of all erection.—There ’s more gold : 


Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 
And ditches grave you all! 


bounteous Timon. 


you earnest. 
Alcib. Strike up the drum towards Athens ! 
well, Timon : 


1 objects: inf.e. 2 Notin fe. 
7 Hanmer reads: moss’d. 


3a bawd: in f.e. 


make curl’d-pate 


[Throwing it.* 


Phr. § Timan. More counsel with more money, 
Tim. More whore, more mischief first : I have given 


Fare- 
‘1Of wreakful heaven, whose bare unhoused trunks, 


4 Not in f. e. 


If I thrive well, Ill visit thee again. 
Tim. If I hope well, [ll never see thee more. 
Alcib. I never did thee harm. 
Tim. Yes, thou spok’st well of me. 
Alcib. Call’st thou that harm ? 
Tim. Men daily find it. Get thee away, 

And take thy beagles with thee. 
Alcib. 

Strike ! 


We but offend him.— 


[Drum beats. Exeunt Avcrptapes, PHRyYNIA, 
and TIMANDRA. 
Tim. That nature, being sick of man’s unkindness, 
Should yet be hungry !—Common mother, thou, 
[ Digging. 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 
Teems, and feeds all ; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff’d, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeless venom’d worm, 
With all the abhorred births below erisp heaven 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine ; 
Yield him, who all the human sons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root ! 
Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man ! 
Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion all above 
Never presented !—O ! a root :—dear thanks ! 
Dry up thy meadows’, vines, and plough-torn leas ; 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish drafts, 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 
That from it all consideration slips 
Enter APEMANTUS. 
More man? Plague! plague ! 
Apem. I was directed hither : men report, 
Thou dost affect my manners, and dost use them. 
Tim. ’T is, then, because thou dost not keep a dog 
Whom I would imitate. Consumption catch thee ! 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but infected ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 
From change of fortune. Why this spade ? this place? 
This slave-like habit, and these looks of care ? 
Thy flatterers yet wear silk, drink wine, lie soft, 
Hug their diseas’d perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not these woods, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. 
Be ihou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 
By that which has undone thee: hinge thy knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou ’It observe, 
Blow off thy cap ; praise his mest vicious strain, 
And eall it excellent. Thou wast told thus ; 
Thou gav’st thine ears, like tapsters that bade weleome, 
To knaves, and all approachers ; ’t is most just, 
That thou turn raseal : hadst thou wealth again, 
Raseals should have ’t. Do not assume my likeness. 
Tim. Were I like thee, I’d throw away myself. 
Apem. Thou hast cast away thyself, being like thy- 
self ; 
A madman so long, now a fool. What! think’st 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm? Will these moist’ trees, 
That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out ? Will the cold brook, 
| Candied with ice, candle thy morning taste, 
To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit ? call the creatures,— 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite. 


S marrows: inf. e. 6 future: in folio. Rowe made the changs 
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To the conflicting elements expos’d, : 

Answer mere nature,—bid them flatter thee ; 

O! thou shalt find— 
Tim. A fool of thee. Depart. 
Apem. I love thee better now than e’er I did. 
Tim. 1 hate thee worse. 
Apem. Why ? 
Tim. Thou flatter’st misery. 
Avem. { flatter not, but say thou art a caitiff, 
Tim. Why dost thou seek me out ? 
Apem. To vex thee. 
Tim. Always a villain’s office, or a fool’s. 

Dost please thyself in ’t? 
Apem. 
Tim. What! a knave too ? 
Apem. If thou didst put this sour cold habit on 

To castigate thy nee ’t were well; but thou 

Dost it enforeedly : thou dst courtier be again, 

Wert thou not beggar. Willing misery 

Outlives incertain pomp, is crown’d before : 

The one is filling still, never complete : 

The other, at high wish, best state, contentless, 

Hath a distracted and most wretched being, 

Worse than the worst content. 

Thou shouldst desire to die, being miserable. 
Tim. Not by his breath, that is more miserable. 

Thou art a slave, whom Fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clasp’d, but bred a dog. 

Hadst thou, like us, from our first swath, proceeded 

The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 

To such as may the passive dugs! of it 

Freely command, thou wouldst have plung’d thyself 

In general riot ; melted down thy youth 

In different beds of lust; and never learn’d 

The icy precepts of respect, but follow’d 

The sugar’d game before thee. But myself, 

Who had the world as my confectionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men 

At duty, more than [ could frame employment ; 

That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 

For-every storm that blows ;—I, to bear this, 

That never knew but better. is some burden : 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time. 

Hath made thee hard in’t. Why shouldst thou hate men? 

They never flatter’d thee : what hast thou given ? 

If thou wilt curse, thy father, that poor rag, 

Must be thy subject; who, in spite, put stuff 

To some she beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Hence! be gone !— 

If thou hadst not been born the worst of men, 

Thou hadst been a knave, and flatterer. 


Ay. 


Apem. Art thou proud yet ? 
Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 
Apem. I, that I was 
No prodigal. 
Tim. I, that I am one now: 


Were all the wealth I have shut up in thee, 

I’d give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone.— 
That the whole life of Athens were in this! 

Thus would I eat it. [ Eating a root. 


Apem. Here ; I will mend thy feast. 


[ Offering something go", | 


Tim. First mend my? company, take away thyself. 


Apem. So I shall mend mine own, by the lack of | 


thine. 
’T is not well mended so, it is but botch’d ; 
I would it were. 


Tim. 
if. not, 
1drugs: inf.e. thy: in folio, Rowe made the change. 


Apem. What wouldst thou have to Athens ? 

Tom. Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 
Tell them there I have gold: look, so I have. 

Apem. Here is no use for gold, 

Tun. The best, and truest ; 
For here it sleeps, and does no hired harm. 

Apem. Where ly’st o’ nights, Timon ? 

Tim. U nder that ’s above me. 
Where feed’st thou o’ days, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Where my stomach finds meat ; 
where [ eat it. 

Tim. Would poison were obedient, and knew my 
mind ! 

Apem. Where wouldst thou send it? 

Tim. To sauce thy dishes. 

Apem. The middle of humanity thou never knew est, 
but the extremity of both ends. When thou wast in 
thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mocked thee for too 
much curiosity: in thy rags thou knowest none, but 
art despised for the contrary. There’s a medlar for 
thee; eat it. 

Tim. On what I hate I feed not. 

Apem. Dost hate a medlar ? 

Tim. Ay, though it look like thee. 

Apem. An thou hadst hated meddlers sooner, thou 
shouldst have loved thyself: better now. What man 
didst thou:ever know unthrift, that was beloved after 
his means ? 

Tim. Who, without those means thou talkest of, 
didst thou ever know beloved ? 

Apem. Myself. 

Tim. I understand thee : 
keep a dog. 

Apem. What things in the world canst thou nearest 
compare to thy flatterers ? 

Tim. Women nearest; but men, men are the things 
themselves. What wouldst thou do with the w orld, 
Apemantus, if it lay in thy power ? 

Apem. Give it the beasts, to be vid of the men. 

Tim. Wouldst thou have thyself fallin the confu- 
sion of men, and remain a beast with the beasts ? 

Apem. Ay, Timon. 

Tim. A beastly ambition, which the gods grant thee 
to attain to. If thou wert the lion, the fox would 
beguile thee: if thou wert the lamb, the fox would 
eat thee: if thou wert the fox, the li ion would suspect 
thee, when, peradventure, thou wert accused by the 
ass: if thou wert the ass, thy dulness would torment 
thee, and still thou livedst but as a breakfast to the 
wolf: if thou wert the wolf, thy greediness would 
afflict thee, and oft thou shouldst hazard thy life for 
thy dinner: wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath 
would confound thee, and make thine own self the con- 
quest of thy fury: wert thou a bear, thou: wouldst be 
killed by the horse: wert thou a horse, thou wouldst 
be seized by the leopard: wert thou a leopard, thou 


or, rather, 


| wert germane to the lion, and the spots of thy kindred 


were jurors on thy life; all thy safety were remotion, 
and thy defence, absence. What beast couldst thou 
be, that were not subject to a beast ? and what a beast 
art thou already, that seest not thy foss in transfor- 
mation. 

Apem. If thou couldst please me with speaking to 
me, thou mightst have hit upon it here: the common- 
wealth of Athens is become a forest of beasts. 

Tim. How has the ass broke the wall, that thou art 
out of the city ? 

Apem. Yonder comes a poet, and a painter. The 
iplague of company light upon thee! T[ will fear to 


| 
| 


thou hadst some means to . 
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eateh it, and give way. When I know not what else 
to do, I’ll see thee again. 

Tim. When there is nothing living but thee, thou 
shalt be‘welcome. I had rather be a.beggar’s dog, 
than Apemantus. 

Apem. Thou art the eap of all the fools alive. 

Tim. Would thou wert clean enough to spit upon. 

Apem. A plague on thee, thou art too bad to curse. 

Tim. All villains, that do stand by thee, are pure. 

Apem. There is no lepfosy but what thou speak’st. 

wm. If T name thee.— 

I’d beat thee, but I should infect my hands. 
Apem. I would, my tongue could rot them off. 
Tim. Away, thou issue ef a mangy dog! 

Choler does kill me, that thou art alive ; 

I swoon to see thee. 


Apem. Would thou wouldst burst ! 

Tim. Away, 
Thou tedious rogue! I am sorry, I shall lose 
A stone by thee. [Throws a stone at hum. 

Apent. Beast ! 

Tim. Slave ! 

Apem. Toad ! 

Tim. Rogue, rogue, rogue ! 


|Apemantus retreats backward, as going. | 
I am sick of this false world, and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon ’t. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave: 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily; make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others’ lives may laugh. 
O, thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

| Looking on the gold. 
'Twixt natural son and sire!! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars! 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap! thou visible god, 
That solder’st close impossibilities, 
And mak’st them kiss! that speak’st with every tongue, 
To every purpose! O thou touch? of hearts ! 
Think, thy slave man rebels; and by thy viriue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire ! 
Apem. Would ’t were so ; 

But not till I am dead.—I ’ll say, thou’st gold: 
Thou will be throng’d to shortly. 


Tim. hrong’d to? 

Apem. Ay. 
Tim. Thy back, I pr’ythee. 

Apem. Live, and love thy misery ! 


Tim. Long live so, and so die !—I am quit.— 

[ Exit APEMANTUS. 
More things like men ?—Eat, Timon, and abhor them. 
Enter Banditti. 

1 Band. Where should he have this gold? It is 
some poor fragment, some slender ort of his remainder. 
The mere want of gold, and the falling from him® of 
his friends, drove him into this melancholy. 

2 Band. It is noised, he hath a mass of treasure. 

3 Band. Let us make the assay upon him: if he care 
not for’t, he will supply us easily; if he covetously 
reserve it, how shall’s get it? 

2 Band. True, for he bears it not about him ; ’t is hid. 

1 Band. Is not this he? 

All, Where? 

2 Band. ’T is his deseription. 

3 Band. He; I know him. 

All. Save thee, Timon. j 


1 gun and fire: in folio. 2 Touchstone. % This word is notin f. e. 


Tim. Now. thieves ? 
All. Soldiers, not thieves. 
Tim. Both two; and women’s sons. 
All. We are not thieves, but men that much do want. 
Tim. Your greatest want is, you want mueh of meat.* 
Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath roots ; 
Within this mile break forth a hundred springs ; 
The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips; 
The bounteous housewife, nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want! why want? 
1 Band. We cannot live on grass, on berries, water, 
As beasts, and birds, and fishes. 
Tim. Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, and 
fishes ; 
You must eat men. , Yet thanks I must you con, 
That you are thieves profess’d, that you work not 
In holier shapes ; for there is boundless theft 
In limited professions. Rascal thieves, 
Here’s gold. Go, suck the subtle blood o’ the grape, 
[Throwing gold * 
Till the high fever seethe your blood to froth, 
And so ’seape hanging: trust not the physician ; 
His antidotes are poison, and he slays 
More than you rob: take wealth and lives together ; 
Do villainy, do, since you protest to do ’t, 
Like workmen: I 7I] example you with thievery : 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea: the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears: the earth’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement: eaeh thing’s a thief. 
The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck’d theft. Love not yourselves; away ! 
Rob one another. There’s more gold: eut throats ; 
[Throwing tt. 
All that you meet are thieves. To Athens, go: 
Break open shops; nothing ean you steal, 
But thieves do lose it. Steal no’ less for this 
I give you; and gold confound you howsoe’er! Amen. 
[Timon retires to his Cave. 
3 Band. He has almost charmed me from my profes- 
sion, by persuading me to it. 
1 Band. ’T isin the malice of mankind, that he thus 
advises us; not to have us thrive in our mystery. -  . 
2 Band. I'll believe him as an enemy. and give over 
my trade. 
1 Band. Let us first see peace in Athens: there is 
no time so miserable, but a man may be true. 
[Exeunt Banditts. 


Enter Fiavivs. 

Flav. O you gods! 
Is yond’ despis’d and ruinous man my lord? 
Full of decay and failing? O monument, 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow’d ! 
What an alteration of honour has desperate want made ! 
What viler thing upon the earth, than friends 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends ? 
How rarely does it meet with this time’s guise, 
When man was wish’d to love his enemies : 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would mischief me, than those that do! 
He has caught me in his eye: I will present 
My honest grief unto him ; and. as my lord, 
Still serve him with my life—My dearest master! 

Timon comes forward from his Cave. 
Tim. Away! what art thou? 
Flav. Have you forgot me, sit? 


4 Hanmer reads: men. 5 6Notinf.e. not: inf. 
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Tim. Why dost ask that? I have forgot all men; 
Then, if thou grant’st® thou’rt a man, I have for cot thee. 
Flav. An honest poor servant of yours. 
Tim. Then, I know thee not: 
I never had honest man about me, I; 
All I kept were knaves to serve in meat to villains. 
Fiav. The gods are witness, 
Ne’er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 
Tim. What! dost thou weep?—Come nearer :— 
then, I love thee, 
Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st 
Flinty mankind; whose eyes do never give, 
But thorough lust, and laughter. Pity’s s sleeping: 
Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with 
weeping ! 
Flav. 1 beg of you to know me, good my lord, 
T’ accept my grief, and, whilst this poor wealth lasts, 
Yo entertain me as your steward still. 
Tim. Had I a steward 
So true, so just, and now so comfortable ? 
It almost turns my dangerous nature mild. 
Let me behold thy face. Surely, this man 
Was born of woman.— 
Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, 
You perpetual-sober gods! I do proclaim 
One honest man,—mistake me not,—but one 5 
No more, I pray,—and he’s a steward.— 
How fain would I have hated all mankind, 
And thou redeem’st thyself: but all, save thee, 
{ fell with curses. 
Methinks, thou art more honest now, than wise 5 
For by oppressing and betraying me, 
Thou mightst have sooner got another service, 
For many so arrive at second masters, 


hl Ral kami ns ne Se RAS 


| You should have fear’d false times, when you did feast: 


Upon their first lord’s neck.” But tell me true, 
(For I must ever doubt, though ne’er so sure) i 
Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous, 
Is’t not a usuring kindness as rich men deal gifts, 
Expecting in return twenty for one? 

Fiav. No, my most worthy master; in whose breast 
Doubt and suspect, alas! are plac’d too late. 


Suspect still comes when an estate is least. 

That which I show, heaven knows, is merely love 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 

Care of your focd and living: and, be lieve it, 

My most honour’d lord, 

For any benefit that points to me, 

Either in hope, or present, 1’d exchange 

Yor this one wish,—that you had power and wealth 
To requite me by making rich yourself. 

Tem. Lock thee, ’t is so.—Thou singly honest man, 
Here, take :—the gods out of my misery [Giving g cold? : 
Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich, and happy ; 
But thus condition’d -—thou shalt build from men 5 
Hate all, curse all; show charity to none, 
But let the famish’ d flesh slide from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the He : give to dogs 
What thou deny’st to men ; let prisons swallow ’em, 
Debts wither ’em to noting. Be men like blasted w oods, 
And may diseases lick up their false bloods ! 
And so, farewell, and thrive. 

Flav. O! let me stay, 


| And comfort you, my master. 


Tim. If thou hat’st 
Curses, stay not: fly, whilst thou ’rt bless’d and free. 
Ne’er see thou man, and let me ne’er see thee. 
[Exit Fiavius; and Timon into his Cave.* 


Aly T) Vv. 


SCENE [—The Same. Before Trmon’s Cave. 
Enter Poet and Paznter. 

Pain. As {1 took note of the place, it cannot be far 
where he abides. 

Poet. What’s to be thought of him? Does the 
rumour hold for true, that he is so full of gold? 

Pain. Certain: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia and 
Timandra had gold of him: he likewise enriched poor 
straggling soldiers with great quantity. ’T is said, he 
gave unto his steward a mighty sum. 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a try 
for his friends. 

Pain. Nothing else; you shail see him a palm in 
Athens again, and flourish with the highest. There- 
fore, ’t is not. amiss we tender our loves to him in this 
supposed distress of his: it will show honestly in us, 
and is very likely to load our purses* with what we? 
travail for, if it be a just and true report that goes of 
his having. 

Poet. What have you now to present unto him ? 

Pain. Nothing at this time but my visitation ; only, 
{ will promise him an excellent piece. 

Poet. I must serve him so too ;~tell him of an intent 
that ’s coming toward him. 

Pain. Good as the best. Promising is the very air 
o’ the time : it opens the eyes of expectation: perform- 
ance is ever the duller for his act; and, but in the 
plainer and simpler kind of people, the deed of saying 


1 grunt’st: in folio. Southern made the change. % Not inf.e. 


is quite out of use. To promise is most courtly and 
fashionable: performance is a kind of will, or testa- 
ment, which argues a great sickness in his judgment 
that makes it. 
Enter Timon, behind, from his Cave. 
Tim. Excellent wor ‘kman ! Thou eanst not paint a 


ep 


iman so bad as is thyself. 


Poet. Y am thinking, what I shall say J have pro- 
vided for him. It must be a personating of himself: 
a satire against the sofiness of prosperity, with a dis- 
covery of the infinite flatteries that follow youth and 
opulency. 

Tim. Must thou needs stand for a villain in thine 
own work? ‘Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other 
men? Doso; I have gold for thee. 

Poet. Nay, lets seck him: 

Then do we sin against our own estate, 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 

Pain. True ; : 

When the day serves, before black-cover’d night, 
Find what thou want’st by free and offer’d ligh it. 
Come. 

Tim. I7li meet you at the turn: What a god’s gold, 

That he is w orshipp’d in a baser temple, 

Than where swine feed ! 

°T is thou that rigg’st the bark, and plough’st the foam; 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave : 

To thee be worship; and thy saints for aye 

Be crown’d with plagues, that thee alone obey ! 


32 Exeunt severally: inf e ‘purposes: infe. Sthey: infie. 
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TIMON OF 


ATHENS. 


‘ACT Ve! 


‘Fit I meet them. [ Advancing. 


Poet, Hail, worthy Timon ! 


Pain. Our late noble master. 
Tim. Have I once liv’d to see two honest men ? 
Poet. Sir, 


‘Having often of your open bounty tasted, 

‘Hearing you were retir’d, your friend’s fall’n off, 
Whose thankless natures—O, abhorred spirits ! 

‘Not all the whips of heaven are large enough— 
What ! to you, 

Whose star-like nobleness gave life and influence 
To their whole being? Iam rapt, and eannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 

With any size of words. 

Tim. Let it go naked, men may see ’t the better: 
You, that are honest, by being what you are, 

Make them best seen, and known 

Pain. He, and myself, 
Have travell’d in the great shower of your gifts, 

And sweeily felt it. 
' Tim. Ay, you are honest men, 

Pain. We are hither come to offer you our service. 

Tim. Most honest men! Why, how shall Trequite you? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 

Both. What can we do, we ’ll do, to do you service. 

Tim. You are honest men. You have heard that I 

have gold ; 
J} am sure you have 
i Pain. So it is said, my noble lord : 
; Came not my friend, nor I. 

Tim. Good honest men !—Thou draw’st a counterfeit 
Best in all Athens: thou art, indeed, the best ; 

Thou counterfeit’st most lively. 

Pain. So, so, my lord. 

Tim. Even so. sir, as I say—And for thy fiction, 
Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art.— 

But, for all this, my honest-natur’d friends, 

I must needs say, you have a little fault: 

‘Marry, ’t is not monstrous in you; neither wish J, 
: You take much pains to mend. 


: speak truth ; you are honest men. 
but therefore 


Both. Beseech your honour, 
‘To make it known to us. 
Tim. You’ll take it ill. 


Both. Most thankfully, my lord. 
Tim. 
| Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 
Tim. There’s never a one of you but trusts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. 
Both. Do we, my lord ? 
, Lum. Ay, and you hear him eog, see him dissemble, 
| Know his gross patchery, love him, feed him, 
Keep in your bosom; yet remain assur’ fim 
| That he’s a made-up villam. 
Pain. I know none such, my lord. 
Poet. Nor I. 
Tim. Look you, I love you well; Ill give you gold, 
Rid me these villains from your companies : 
‘Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught, 
- Confound them by some course, and come to me 
I’ll give you gold enough 
Both. Name them, my lord ; 
Tim. You that way, and you this; but two is 
Each man apart, all single and alone, [pany -— 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company, 
If, where thou art, two villains shall not be, 
[To the Patnter. 
i Come not near him.—If thou wouldst not reside 


[To the Poet. 
Addéd by Malone. 


Will you, indeed ? 


let 72s know them. 
1 


lin:.in fie. % Not im folio. 


com- | 


But where one villain is, then him abandon.— 

Hence ! paek ! there’s gold ; ye came for gold, ye slaves : 
You have done? work for mé, there ’s payment : hence ! 
You are an alchymist, make ‘gold of that. ; 
Out, rascal dogs ! [ Exit, beating them out. 


SCENE II.—The Same. 
Enter Fiavrus, and two Senators. 


Flav. Tt isin vain that you would speak with Timon; 
For he is set so only to himself, 
That nothing but himself, whieh looks like man, 
Is friendly with him. 
1 Sen. Bring us to his cave: 
It is our part, and promise to the Atheniang, 
To hiapoal with Timon. 
2 Sen. At all times alike 
Men are not still the same. ’T was time, and griefs, 
That fram’d in thus: time, with his fairer hand 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him. Bring us to him, 
And chanee it ‘as it may. 
Flav. Here 1s his eave.— 
Peace and content be here! Lord Timon! Timon! 
Look out, and speak to friends. Th’ Athenians, 
By two of their most reverend senate, greet thee : 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 
Enter Timen. 
Tim. Thou sun, that comfort’st, burn !—Speak, and 
be hang’d: 
For each true word, a blister; and each false 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o’ the tongue, 
Consuming it with speaking : 
1 Sen. Worthy Timon,— 
Tim. Of none but such as you, and you of Timon. 
2 Sen. The senators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 
Tim. I thank them ; and would send them back the 
plague, 
Could I but cateh it for them. 
1 Sen. O! forget 
What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 
The senators, w ith one consent of love, 
Entreat thee back to Athens; who have thought 
On special dignities, which vacant lie 
ag: thy best use and wearing. 
2 Sen. They confess 
Boltrawd thee forgetfulness, too general, gross ; 
Which now the publie body, which doth seldom 
Play the reeanter, feeling m itself 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 
Of its own fall, restraining aid to Timon ; 
And send forth us, to make their sorrewed render, 
Together with a recompense, more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the dram ; 
Ay, even such heaps and sums of love and wealth, 
As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs, 
And write in thee the figures of their love, 
Ever to read them thine. 
Tim. You witch me in it: 
Surprise me to the very brink of om 
Lend me a fool’s heart, and a woman’s eyes, 
And I?ll beweep these comforts, worthy senators: 
1 Sen. Therefore; so please thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The eaptainship, thou shalt be met with thanks, 
Allow’d with absolute power, and thy good name 
Live with authority :—so, soon we shall drive back 
Of Alctbiades th’ approaches wild; 
Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up 
His country’s peace. 
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2 Sen. And shakes his threat’ning sword | 


Against the walls of Athens. 

1 Sen. Therefore, Timon,— 

Tim. Well, sir, I will; therefore, I will, sir ; thus,— 
If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, 
Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 
That Timon eares not. But if he sack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 
Giving our holy virgins to the stain 
Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain’d war, 
Then, let him know,—and tell him, Timon speaks it, 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, 
I cannot choose but tell him,—that I care not. 
And let him take’t at worst ; for their knives care not, 
While you have throats to answer: for myself, 
There ’s not a whittle in th’ unruly camp, 
But I[ do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend’st throat in Athens. So 1 leave you 
To the protection of the prosperous gods, 
As thieves to keepers. 

Flav. Stay not: all’s in vain. 

Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 
It will be seen to-morrow. My long sickness 
Of health, and hving, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go; live still: 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his, * 
And last so long enough ! 

1 Sen. We speak in vain. 

Tim. But yet I love my country; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As common bruit doth put it. 

1 Sen. That’s well spoke. 

Tim. Commend me to my loving countrymen,— 

1 Sen. These words become your lips as they pass 

through them. 

2 Sen. And enter in our ears, like great triumphers 
In their applauding gates. 

Tim. Commend me to them ; 
And tell them, that to ease them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses, 
Their pangs of love, and other incident throes 
That nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do them. 
Ill teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades’ wrath. 

2 Sen. I like this well; he will return again. 

Tim. J have a tree, which grows here in my close, 
That mine own use invites me to cut down, 

And shortly must I fell it: tell my friends, 

Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his halter,‘ 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himself—I pray you, do my greeting. 

Flav. Trouble him no farther; thus you still shall 

find him. 

Tim. Come not to me again; but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

Whom once a day with his emboshed! froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover: thither come, 


And let my grave-stone be your oracle.— ® 


Lips, let sour words go by, and language end: 
What is amiss, plague and infection mend: 
Graves only be men’s works, and death their gain. 
Sun, hide thy beams: Timon hath done his reign. 
[Exit Timon. 
1 Sen. His disecontents are unremovably coupled to 
nature. 
2 Sen. Our hope in him is dead. Let us return, 


Yemboss'’d: inf.e. 2 Dire. read: in folio. Theobald made the change. * In former editions,“ haste.” 


And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear? peril. 
1 Sen. It requires swift foot. { Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Walls of Athens, 
Enter two Senators, and a Messenger. 

1 Sen. Thou hast painfully discover’d: are his files 
As full as they report? 

Mess. I have spoke the least ; 
Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach. 

2 Sen. We stand much hazard, if they bring not 

Timon. 

Mess. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend, 
Whom, though in general part we were oppos’d, | 
Yet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us speak like friends: this man was riding | 
From Alcibiades to Timon’s cave, 
With letters of entreaty, which imported | 
His fellowship i’ the cause against your city, } 
In part for his sake mov’d. t 

Enter Senators front Timon. 

1 Sen. Here*come our brothers. 

3 Sen. No talk of Timon ; nothing of him expect.— 
The enemies’ drum is heard, and fearful scouring 
Doth choke the air with dust. In, and prepare : «| 
Ours is the fall, I fear. our foes the snare. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Woods. ‘Timon’s Cave, and a 
Tomb-stone seen. 
Enter a Soldier, seeking Timon. { 
Sold. By all description this should be the place. 
Who’s here ? speak, ho !—No answer ?—What is this ? 
Timon is dead, who hath outstretch’d his span: 
Some beast rear’d’ this ; there does not live a man: 
Dead, sure, and this his grave.—What’s on this tomb 
I cannot read; the character Ill take with wax: 
Our captain hath in every figure skill ; 
An ag’d interpreter, though young in days. 
Before proud Athens he’s set down by this, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Whose fall the mark of his ambition is. | Exit. 
SCENE V.—Before the Walls of Athens. 
Trumpets sound, Enter Aucrsrapes, and Forces. | 
Alcib. Sound to this coward and lascivious town 
Our terrible approach. [A Parley soundea, 
Enter Senators, on the Walls. 


Till now you have gone on, and fill’d the time 
With all licentious measure, making your wills 
The scope of justice: till now myself, and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power, 

Have wander’d with our travers’d arms, and breath’d 
Our sufferance vainly. Now the time is flush, 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cries of itself, ‘No more :’”’ now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease ; 
And pursy insolenee shall break his wind 

With fear, and horrid flight. 

1 Sen. Noble, and young, 
When thy first griefs were but a mere conceit, 
Ere thou hadst power, or we had cause of fear, 
We sent to thee, to give thy rages balm, 

To wipe out our ingratitude with loves 
Above their quantity. 

2 Sen, So did we woo 
Transformed Timon to our city’s love, 

By humble message, and by promis’d means: 
We were not all unkind, nor all deserve 
The common stroke of war. 
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1 Sen. These walls of ours 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have receiv’d your grief: nor are they such, 
That these great towers, trophies, and schools should 

fall 
For private faults in them. 

2 Sen. Nor are they living, 
Who were the motives that you first went out: 
Shame, that they wanted cunning? in excess 
Hath broke their hearts. March, noble lord, 

Into our eity with thy banners spread : 
By decimation, and a tithed death 
(If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths) take thou the destin’d tenth ; 
And by the hazard of the spotted die 
Let die the spotted. 

1 Sen. All have not offended ; 
For those that were, is ’t not severe? to take, 
On those that are, revenge | ? erimes, like lands, 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage : 
Spare thy Athenian er adle, and those kin, 
Which in the bluster of thy wrath must fall 
With those that have offended. Like a shepherd, 
Approach the fold, and cull th’ infected forth, 
But kill not all together. 

2 Sen. What thou wilt, 
Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile, 
Than hew to’t with thy sword. 

1 Sen. Set but thy foot 
ree our rampir’d gates, and they shall ope, 
So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before, 

To say, thou ’it enter friendly, 

2 Sen. Throw thy glove, 
Or ‘any token of thine honour else, 

That thou wilt use the wars as thy redress, 
And not as our confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have seal’d thy full desire. 


1 Wisdom. 2 itis not square: inf.e. 2 Atone, reconcile. 


[Make war breed peace; 


4 to: 


Alcid. Then, there’s my glove. 
Descend, and open your uncharged ports, 
Those enemies of Timon’s, and mine own, 
Whom you yourselves shall set out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more; and,—to atone® your fears 
With my more noble meaning, —not a man 
Shall pass his quarter, or offend the stream 
Of regular justice in your city’s bounds, 
But shall be remedied by* your public laws 
At heaviest answer. 
Both. ’T is most nobly spoken. 
Alcib. Descend, and keep your words. 
(The Senators descend, and open the Gates. 
Enter a Soldier. 
Sold. My noble general, Timon i is dead, 
Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ the sea; 
And on his grave-stone this inseulpture, ’ which 
With wax I brought away, whose soft impression 
Interprets for my ges ignorance. 
Alcib. [Reads.] “Here lies a wretched corse, of 
wretched soul bereft : 
Seek not my name. A plague consume you wicked 
caitiffs left ! 
Here lie I Timon; who, alive, all living men did hate : 
Pass by, and curse thy ‘fill but pass, and stay not here 
“thy gait.” 
These well express in thee thy later spirits : 
Though thou abhorr’dst in us our human griefs, 
Seorn’dst our brain’s flow, and those our droplets, which 
From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave on faults forgiven. Dead 
Is noble Timon : of whose memory 
Hereafter more —Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the olive with my sword : 
make peace stint war; make 
each ; 
Prescribe to other, as each other’s leech — 


Let our drums strike. [ Exeunt. 


inf.e. Dyce reads: rendey’d ta. 
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A Soothsayer. 

Cryna, a Poet. Another Poet. 

Lucizivus, Tuirrnrus, MessaLa, young Cato, 
Vortumnius; Friends to Brutus and Cassius, 

Varro, Ciirus, CLaupius, Strato, Lucius, Dar- 
pDANivs; Servants to Brutus. 

Prnparvs, Servant to Cassius. 


CaLpHurnia, Wife to Cesar, 
Portia, Wife to Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &e. 


SCENE, during a great part of the Play, at Rome: afterwards at Sardis ; and near Philippi. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—Rome. A Street. 
Enter Fuavrus, Marvuuwus, and a body of Citizens. 


Flav. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you 
home. 

Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession 9—Speak, what trade art thou? 

1 Cit. Why, sir, a carpenter. . 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ?— 
You, sir; what trade are you? 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, in-respect_of a fine workman, Tam 
but, as you would say, a cobbler. 

Mar. But what trade art thou? Answer me directly. 

2 Cit. A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a 
safe conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad 
soles. 

Flav. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave, 

what trade ? ; 

2 Cit. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me : 
yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. , 

Mar. What mean’st thou by that? Mend me, thou 
saucy fellow? 

2 Cit. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, all that I live by is, with the awl; 
I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s 
matters, but with all. I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to 
old shoes ; when they are in great danger, | re-cover 
them. As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather 
have gone upon my handywork. 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get my- 
self into more work. But, indeed, sir, we make holi- 
day, to see Cesar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 


Mar. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he 
home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks. you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 
O! you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Home: 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the-replication of your sounds 
Made in her coneave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 
Be gone! 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 
Flav. Go, go, good countrymen ; and for this fault 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort: 
Draw them. to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all, [Exeunt Citizens 
See, whe’r their basest metal be not mov’d; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 
This way will I. Disrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 
Mar. May we do so? i 


| You know, it is the feast of Lupercal. 


Flav. It is no matter; let no images 
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Be hung with Cesar’s trophies. Ill about, 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick., 
These growing feathers pluck’d from Cesar’s wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men, 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. [Exeunt. 


SCENE I].—The Same. A Public Place. 


Enter, in Procession, with Trumpets and other Music, 
Casar ; Antony, for the course ; CaLpuurnta, Por- 
tia, Decrus, Cicero. Brutus, Cassius, and Casca; 
a Soothsayer, and a crowd following them. 

Ces. Calphurnia, 
Casca. Peace, ho! Cesar speaks. [Music ceases. 
Ces. Calphurnia,— 
Cal. Here, my lord. 

Ces. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 

When he doth run his course.—Antonius. 
Ant. Cesar, my lord. 

Ces. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calphurnia ; for our elders say, 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their steril curse. 

Ant. I shall remember: 
When Ceasar says, ‘“ Do this,” it is perform’d. 
Ces. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 

Sooth. Cesar ! 
Ces. Ha! who ealls? 
Casca. Bid every noise be still—Peace yet again ! 
[Music ceases. 

.Ces. Who is it in the press that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 

Cry, Cesar! Speak: Cesar is turn’d to hear. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Ces. What man is that? 
Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
Ces. Set him before me; let me see his face. 


[ Music. 


Cas. Fellow, come from the throng: look upon 
Cesar. 

Ces. What say’st thou to me now? Speak once 
again. 


Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Ces. He is.a dreamer ; let us leave him.—Pass. 
[Sennet. Exeunt all but Bru. and Cas. 
Cas. Will you go to see the order of the course ? 
Bru. Not I. 
Cas. I pray you, do. 
Bru. 1 am not gamesome: I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; 
I’ll leave you. 
Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late ; 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have: 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 
Bru. Cassius, 
Be not deceiv’d: if I have veil’d my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d, 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one) 
Nor construe any farther my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 


1 laughter: in folio, 
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Cas. Then Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations/ 

Tell me. good Brutus, can you see your face? 

Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cas. ’T is just ; 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, * 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, 
(Except immortal Cesar) speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes, 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 

Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear: 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself, which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus :.™ 
Were I a common laugher,! or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love ' 
To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting, « 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 
| Flourish, and Shout. 
Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear, the 
people ; 
Choose Ceesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it? 
Then, must-I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently ; 

For, let the gods so speed me, as I love /: 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the subject of my story.— 

I cannot tell what you and other men 

Think of this life; but for my single self 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Cesar, so were you; 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he: 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day,” 

The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, ¢““«- 
Cesar said to me, “ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?”’—Upon the word, 
Accoutred as [ was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow: so, indeed, he did, 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 4’ 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, y 
And stemming it, with hearts of controversy } 
But ere we could arrive the point propos’d. 
Cesar cried, “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 

I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
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The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Cesar. And this man 

Is now become a god; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

If Cesar carelessly but nod on him, 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake: ’t is true, this god did shake: 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that sanie eye, whose’ bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre. J did hear him groan ; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans’ 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas! it cried, “Give me some drink, Titinius,” 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flourish. 

Bru. Another general shout ! 

JT do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap’d on Cesar. 

Cas. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, | 
Like a Colossus ;, and we petty men ~ 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about,’ 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus, and Cesar: what should be in that Cesar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yolrs is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them; 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham’d: 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 
When could they say, till now, that talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide walls! encompass’d but one man ? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O! you and I have heard our fathers say, 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d 
Th’ eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. 

Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim ; 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter: for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you,” 
Be any farther’mov’d. ' What you have said, 

I will consider ; what you have to say, 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 

Both meet to hear, and answer, such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under such? hard conditions, as this time 

Is like to lay upon us. 

Cas. I am glad, that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

Bru. The games are done, and Cesar is returning. 

Re-enter Omsar, and his Train. 

Cas. As they pass by pluck Casea by the sleeve ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
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Bru. I will do so—But, look you, Cassius; 
The angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train. 
Calphurnia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 

Cas, Casea will tell us what the matter is. 

Ces.. Antonius ! 

Ant. Cesar. 

Ces. Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nighis. 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 

Ant. Fear him not, Cesar, he’s not dangerous : 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Ces. ’Would he were fatter; but I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d, 

Than what I fear, for always I am Cesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

[Exeunt Omsar and his Train. Casca stays behind. 

Casca. You pull’d me by the cloak: would you 
speak with me? 

Bru. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chane’d to-day, 
That Cesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why you were with him, were you not? 

Bru. 1 should not, then, ask Casca what hath chane’d. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offered him: and, 
being offered him, he put it by with the back of his 
hand, thus ; and then the people fell a shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cas. They shouted thrice: what was the last ery for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, 
every time gentler than other; and at every putting 
by mine honest neighbours shouted. 

Cas. Who offer’d him the crown? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I ean as well be hanged, as tell the manner 
of it: it was mere foolery, I did not mark it. Isaw 
Mark Antony offer him a crown:—yet ’t was not a 
crown neither, ’t was one of these coronets ;—and, as I 
told you, he put it by once; but, for all that, to my 
thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offered 
it to him again; then he put it by again,but, to my 
thinking, he was very loath to lay his fingers off it. 
And then he offered it the third time: he put it the 
third time by; and still as he refused it, the rabble- 
men shouted, and clapped their chapped hands, and 
threw up their sweaty night-caps, and uttered such a 
deal of stinking breath, because Cesar refused the 
crown, that it had almost choked Cesar; for he 
swooned, and fell down at it. And for mine own part 
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I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and re- 
ceiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, soft, 1 pray you. What! did Cesar swoon? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed 
at mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. ’Tis very like he hath the falling-sickness. 

Cas. No, Cesar hath it not; but you, and I, 

And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness. 

Casca. | know not what ‘you mean by that; but, I 
am sure, Cesar fell down. If the tag-rag people did 
not clap him, and hiss him, according as he pleased, 
and displeased them, as they use to do the players in 
the theatre, I am no true man. 

Bru. What said he, when he came unto himself? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he per- 
ceiv’d the common herd was glad he refused the crown, 
he plucked me ope his doublet, and offered them his 
throat to cut—An I had been a man of any cceupa- 
tion, if I would not have taken him at a word, I would 
I might go to hell among the rogues :—and go he fell. 
When he came to himself again, he said, if he had 
done or said any thing amiss, he desired their worships 
to think it was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, 
where I stood, cried, ‘ Alas, good soul !””—and forgave 
him with all their hearts. But there ’s no heed to be 
taken of them: if Caesar had stabbed their mothers, 
they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that he came thus sad away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say any thing ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I’ll ne’er look you.’ 
the face again: but those that understood him smiled 
at one another, and shook their heads; but, for mine 
own part, it was Greek to me. I could tell you more 
news, too: Marullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off 
Cesar’s images, are put to silence. Fare you well: there 
was more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casea ? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and 
your dinner worth the eating. 

Cas. Good; I will expect you. 

Casca. Do so. Farewell, both. [Exit Casca. 

Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be. 

He was quick mettled when he went to school. 

Cas. So is he now, in execution 

Of any bold or noble enterprise, 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

Bru. And so it is. For this time 1 will leave you: 

To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Cas. I will do so:—till then, think of the world. 
[Exit Brutus. 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 
Thy honourable mettle may be wrought 
From that it is dispos’d: therefore, ’tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes F 
For who so firm that cannot be sedue’d ? 
Cesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus: 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw, 
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As if they came from several citizens, 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name; wherein obseurely 
Czesar’s ambition shall be glanced at : 

And, after this, let Cesar seat him sure, 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 


SCENE IJII.—The Same. A Street. 


Thunder and Lightning. Enter, from opposite sides, 
Casca, with his Sword drawn, and Cicero, 
Cic. Good even, Casca. Brought you Cesar home? 
Why are you breathless, and why stare you so ? 
Casca.. Are not you mov’d, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? 0, Cicero ! 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds ; 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 
Cic. Why, saw you any thing more wonderful ? 
Casca. A common slave (you know him well by sight} 
Held up his left hand, which did flame, and burn 
Like twenty torches join’d; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscoreh’d. 
Besides, (I have not since put up my sword) 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar’d’ upon me, and werlt surly by, 
Without annoying me: and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets, 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit, 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hocting, and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say. 
“These are their seasons,—they are natural ;” 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unio the climate that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time: 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 
Comes Ceasar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 
Casca. He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 
Cic. Good night then, Casca: this disturbed sky 
Is not to waik in. 
Casca. 


[ Exit, 


Farewell, Cicero. 
Enter Cassrws. 
Cas. Who’s there ? 
Casca. A Roman. 
Cas. Casea, by your voice. 
Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this ? 
Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 
Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 
Cas. Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, » have walk’d about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 
And, thus unbraced, Casea, as you see, 
Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone : 
And, when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 
Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the 
heavens? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 


[Exit Cicero. 
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When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 
Cas. You are dull, Casca; and those sparks of life, 
That should be in a Roman, you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and cast yourself in wender, 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens ; 
But if you would consider the true cause, 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds, and beasts, from quality and kind ; 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate ; 
Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and pre-formed faculties, 
To monstrous quality ; why, you shall find, 
That heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear, and warning, 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a nan 
Most like this dreadful night ; 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol : 
A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 
In personal action; yet prodigious grown, 
And fearful, as these strange irruptions are. 
Casca. ?f is Cesar that you mean; is it not, Cassius? 
Cas. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Have thewes and limbs like to their ancestors, 
But, woe the while ! our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits ; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Casca.. Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Cesar as a king: 
And he shall wear his crown by sea, and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 
Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger, then ; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 
I can shake off at pleasure. 
Casca. So can I: 
So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 
Cas. And why should Cesar be a tyrant, then? 
Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak straws : what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cesar ?—But, O grief! 
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Where hast thou led me? J, perhaps, speak this 
Before a willing bondman: then I know 
My-answer must be made; but 1 am arm/’d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 
Casca. You speak to Casca; and to such a man, 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand: 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs, 
And f will set this foot of mine as far, & 
As who goes farthest. 
Cas. There ’s a bargain made. 
Now know you, Casea, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans, 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable, dangerous consequence ; 
And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey’s porch: for now, this fearful night, 
There is no stir, or walking in the streets, 
And the complexion of the element 
In favour ’s! like the work we have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 
Enter Cinna. 
Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 
Cas. ’Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait: 
He is a friend—Cinna, where haste you so? 
Cin. To find out you. Who’s that? Metellus Cimber? 
Cas. No, it is Casea; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not stay’d for, Cinna? 
Cin. I am glad on’t. What a fearful night is this ! 
There ’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 
Cas. Am I not stay’d for? Tell me. 
Cin. Yes, you are. 
O, Cassius! if you could but win the noble Brutus 
To our party— 
Cas. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue: all this done, 
Repair to Pompey’s poreh, where you shall find us. 
Is Deeius Brutus, and Trebonius, there ? 
Cin. All but Metellus Cimber, and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
Cas. That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 
[Eait CINNA. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his house: three parts of him 
Is ours already ; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 
Casca. O! he sits high in all the people’s hearts ; 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchymy, 
Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. 
Cas. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight; and, ere day, 


We will awake him, and be sure of him. [Exeunt 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. Brutvs’s Orchard. 
Enter Brutus. 


Bru. What, Lucius! ho !— 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
Give guess how near to day. —Lucius, I say !_ 


1 Js favour’s : in folio. 
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I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly — 
When, Lucius, when? Awake, I say: what, Lucius ! 
Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Call’d you, my lord? 
Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
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Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit Luc. Sir, tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Bru. It must be by his death; and, for my part, Who doth desire to see you. 
T know no personal cause to spurn at him, Bru. Is he alone ? 
But for the general. He would be crown’ 4 3 Luc. No, sir, there are more with him. 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question. Bru. Do you know them ? 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, Luc. No, sir; their hats are pluck ’d about their ears, 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him that ; | And half ube Mabie buried in their cloaks, 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, | That by no means I may discover them 
That at his will he may do danger with. By any mark of favour. 
Th’ abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins Bru. Let them enter. [Ezit Lucius. 
Remorse from power ; and, to speak truth of Cesar, They are the faction. O conspiracy | ! 
{ have not known when his affections sway’d Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
More than his reason. But ’t is a common proof, When evils are most free? O! then, by day 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy ; 
: But when he once attains the upmost round, Hide it in smiles, and affability : 
{ He then unto the ladder turns his back, For if thou path* thy native semblance on, 
he Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
§ By which he did ascend. So Cesar may: ~°* To hide thee from prevention. 
t Then, lest he may, prevent : and, since the quarrel Enter Casstvs, Casca, Decivs, Cinna, METELLUS 
; Will bear no colour for the thing he is, CIMBER, and TREBONIUS. 
Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, Cas. I think we are ‘t00 bold upon your rest : 
Would run to these, and these extremities : Good morrow, Brutus ; do we trouble you? 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, Bru. I have been up this hour; awake, all night. 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, Know I these men that come along with yond ? 
And kill him i in the shell. Cas. Yes, every man of them; and no man here, 
Re-enter Lucius. But honours you: and every one doth wish, 
Luc. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. You had but that opinion of yourself, 
Searching the window for a flint, I found Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This paper, thus seal’d up ; and, I am sure, This is Trebonius. 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. Bru. He is welcome hither. * 
[Giving him the paper. | Cas. This Decius Brutus. 
Bru. Get you to bed again ; it is not poy Bru. He is welcome too. 
[s not to-morrow, boy, the ides? of March ? Cas, This Casea; this Cinna ; 
Luc. 1 know not, sir. And this Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. Look in ee calendar, and bring me word. Bru. They are all welcome. 
Tuc. 1 will, [Exit.| What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Bru. The ren whizzing in the air, Betwixt your eyes and night ? 
Give so much light that I may read by them. Cas. Shall I entreat a word ? [They whisper. 
[Opens the paper, and reads.| Dec. Here lies the east: doth not the day break here ? 
“Brutus, thou sleep’st : awake. and see thyself. Casca. No. 
Shall Rome, &e. Speak, strike, redress ! Cin. O! pardon, sir, it doth; and yond’ grey lines, 
Brutus, thou sleep’st : awake !??— That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 
Such instigations have been often dropp’d Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceiv’d. 
Where I have took them up. Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
‘Shall Rome, &e.”” Thus must I piece it out ; Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe ? What! ! Rome? | Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. He first presents his fire - and the high east 
‘‘ Speak, strike, redress !—Am I entreated Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
To speak, and strike ? O Rome! I make thee promise,| Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one.® 
If the redress will follow, thou receiv’st [He takes their hands. 
Thy full petition at the hand‘of Brutus ! Cas, And let us swear our resolution. 
Re-enter Lucius. Bru. No, not an oath: if not the face of men, 
Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen? days. The sufferance of our souls , the time’s abuse, 
[Knocking within.| If ihese be motives weak, break off betimes, 
Bru. ’T is good. Go to the gate: somebody knocks. | And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
[Exit Lucius, | So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Cesar, Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
I have not slept. As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, To kindle cowards, and to steel w ith valour 
And the first motion, all the interim is The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: What need we any Spur, but our ow n cause, 
The Genius, and the mortal instruments, To prick us to redress ? what other vond, 
Are then in council ; and the state of a? man, Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then ; And will not palter } and what other eath, 
The nature of an insurrection. Than honesty to honesty engag’d. 
Re-enter Lucius. | That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 
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Swear priests, and cowards, and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs: unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 
Nor th’ insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 
To think that, or our cause, or our performance, 
Did need an oath, when every drop of blood, 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a several bastardy, 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass’d from him. 
Cas. But what of Cicero? Shall we sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Casca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 
Met. O! let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And ‘buy men’s voices to commend our deeds : 
It shall be said, his judgment rul’d our hands ; 
Our youths, and wildness, shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru. O! name him not; let us not break with him, 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 
Cas. Then, leave him out. 
Casca. Indeed he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man else be touch’d, but only Ceasar ? 
Cas. Decius, well urg’d.—I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Cesar, 
Should outlive Cesar: we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 
{f he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Cesar fall together. 
Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death, and envy’ afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a limb of Cesar. 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Cesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
O, that we then could come by Cesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar! But, alas ! 
Cesar must bleed for it. And, gentle friends, 
Let ’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let ’s crave him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide ’em. This shall mark? 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious ; 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be ecall’d purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him, 
For he can do no more than Cesar’s arm, 
When Cesar’s head is off. 
Cas. Yet I fear him: 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to Cesar 
Bru. Alas! good Cassius, do not think of him. 
If he love Cesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself; take thought, and die for Cesar : 
And that were much he should: for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
Treb. There is no fear in him; let him not die, 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter.[Clock strikes. 
Bru. Peace! count the clock. 
Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 
Treb. ’T is time to part. 


Cas. But it is doubtful yet, 
Whether Cesar will come forth to-day, or no; 
For he is superstitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom’d terror of this night, 
And the persuasion of his augurers, — 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Dec. Never fear that: if he be so resolv’d, 
I can o’ersway him ; for he loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 
But, when I tell him, he hates flatterers, 
He says, he does, being then most flattered. 
Let me work ; 
For I can give his humour the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Bru. By the eighth hour: is that the uttermost ? 
Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey: 
I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along by him: 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and 1711 fashion him. 
Cas. The morning comes upon’s: we’ll leave you 
Brutus.— 
And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily. 
Let not our looks put on our purposes ; 
| But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir’d spirits, and formal constancy : 
And so, good-morrow to you every one. 
[Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy ! Lucius !—Fast asleep. It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the heavy honey-dew® of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore, thou sleep’st so sound. 
Enter Portia. 
Por. Brutus, my lord ! 
Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore rise you now? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Por. Nor for yours neither. You have ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed: and yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; 
And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 
You star’d upon me with ungentle looks. 
I urge’d you farther ; then, you seratch’d your head, 
And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot : 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not ; 
‘But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did, 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience, 
Which seem’d too much enkindled ; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep 
And, could it work so much upon your shape, 
As it hath much prevail’d on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 


Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
Bru. J am not well in health, and that is all. 


| } Used as often, in the sense of hatred. 2 make: inf.e. 3 honey-heavy dew; in fie. 
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Por. Brutus is wise, and were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so I do.—Good Portia, go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What! is Brutus sick, 
And wilkhe steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to’ know of: and upon my knees | Kneeling. 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 
Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. [Raising her.? 
Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort, or limitation ; 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ?. If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 
Bru. You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 
Por. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, 
A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter. 
Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d, and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them. 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound ; 
Here, in the thigh: can I bear that with patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets ? 
Bru. O ye gods! 
Render me worthy of this noble wife. [Knocking within. 
Hark, hark! one knocks. Portia, go in a while ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad: brows. 
Leave me with haste. [Exit Portra. 
Enter Lucius and Licartvs. 
Lucius, who is ’t that knocks ? 
Luc. Here is a sick man, that would speak with you. 
Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of — 
Boy, stand aside.—Caius Ligarius ! how ? 
Tig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bru. O! what atime have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief. Would you were not sick ! 
Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit «worthy the name of honour. 
Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of Rome! 


Brave son, deriv’d from honourable loins, 

Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur’d up 

My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 

And [ will strive with things impossible ; 

Yea, get the better of them, What’s to do? 
Bru. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
Lig. But are not some whole that we must make sick ? 
Bru. That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 

I shall unfold to thee, as we are going, 

To whom it must be done. 
lig. Set on your foot, 


And with a heart new-fir’d I follow you, 

To do I know not what; but it sufficeth, 

That Brutus leads me on. 
Bru. 

SCENE II.—The Same. 

Thunder and Lightning. 


Follow me, then. [Ezeunt. 


A Room in Camsar’s Palace. 


Enter Cmsar, in his Night- 
gown. 

Cas. Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to- 

night : 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 
“Help, ho! They murder Cesar !”—Who ’s within? 
Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord. 

Ces. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord. 

Enter CaLPHURNIA. 
Cal. What mean you, Cesar? Think you to walk 
forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Ces. Cesar shall forth : the things that threaten’d me, 
Ne’er look’d but on my back ; when they shall sce 
The face of Cesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Czsar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air ; 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan; 
And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the streets. 
O Cesar! these things are beyond all use, 
And I do fear them. 

Ces. What can be avoided, 
Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods? 
Yet Cesar shall go forth ; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cesar. 

Cal. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
Ces. Cowards die many times before their deaths, 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 
Re-enter a Servant. 
What say the augurers ? 

Serv. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
| They could not find a heart within the beast. 

Ces. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 
| Cesar should be a beast without a heart, 


[ Exit. 


[Throwing away his bandage.* ; If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
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No, Cesar shall not: danger knows full well, 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he. 
We are! two lions litter’d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible ; 
And Cesar shall go forth. 
Cal. Alas! my lord, 
Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day: call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We ’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 
And he shall say, you are not well to-day: 
Let me, upon my knee;prevail in this. [Kneeling.? 
Ces. Mark Antony shall say, I am not well ; 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. [Raising her. 
Enter Decrus. 
Here ’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Dec. Cxsar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cesar : 
[ come to fetch you to the senate-house. 
Ces. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 
And tell them thatsI will not come to-day. 
Cannot is false ; and that I dare not, falser: 
I will not come to-day. Tell them so, Decius. 
Cal. Say, he is sick. 
Ces. Shall Cesar send a lie? 
Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth? 
Decius, go tell them, Caesar will not come. 
Dec. Most mighty Cesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 
Cas. The cause is in my will; I will not come: 
That is enough to satisfy the senate ; 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Calphurnia here, my wife, stays me at home: 
She dream’d to-night she saw my statue, 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
And these does she apply for warnings, and portents 
Of evils imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begg’d, that I will stay at home to-day. 
Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted: 
It was a vision, fair and fortunate. 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 
In which so many smiling Romans bath’d, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suek 
Reviving blood; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relies, and cognizance. 
This by Calphurnia’s dream is signified. 
Ces. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can 
say: 


‘) 


And know it now. The senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Cesar : 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say, 
‘‘ Break up the senate till another time, 
When Cesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” 
If Cesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 
“Lo! Cesar is afraid ?” 
Pardon me, Cesar ; for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this, 
And reason to my love is liable. 
Ces. How foolish do your fears scem now, Cal- 
phurnia ! 
Iam ashamed [I did yield to them. — 
Give me my robe, for I will go :— 


} were: inf.e. Changed by Theobald from “ heare’’: in folio. 


| Hnter Pusiivs, Brutus, Licarius, Merenuvs, Casca, 
TREBon1us, and CINNa. 
And look where Publius is come to feteh me, 

Pub. Good morrow, Casar. 

Ces. Welcome, Publius.— 
What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too ?— 
Good-morrow, Casea.—Caius Ligarius, 
| Caesar was ne’er so. much your enemy, 

As that same ague which hath made you lean.— 
What is ’t o’clock ? 
Bru. Cesar, ’t is stricken eight. 
Ces. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 
Enter Antony. 
See! Antony, that revels long 0’ nights, 
Is notwithstanding up.—Good morrow, Antony. 

Ant. So to most noble Cesar. 

Ces. Bid them prepare within. 
I am to blame to be thus waited for.— 

Now, Cinna :—Now, Metellus :—What, Trebonius ! 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you. 

Remember that you call on me to-day : 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb. Czsar, I will:—and so near will I be, [Aside 
| That your best friends shall wish I had been farther. 

Ces. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me, 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Bru. That every like is not the same, O Cesar! [ Aside. 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon. [ Exeunt. 


| SCENE III.—The Same. A Street near the Capitol 
Enter Antemiporvs, reading a Paper. 


| Art. “Cexsar, -beware of Brutus; take heed of 

Cassius ; come not near Casca ; have an eye to Cinna , 

trust not “[rebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber , 

Decius Brutus loves thee not; thou hast wronged 

| Caius Ligarius. There is but one mind in all these 

men, and it is bent against Cesar. If thou be’st not 

immortal, look about you: security gives way to con- 

spiracy. The mighty gods defend thee ! Thy lover, 
‘* ARTEMIDORUS,” 

Here will I stand till Casar pass along, 

And as a suitor will I give him this, 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 

Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Cesar! thou may’st live ; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. Another Part of the same 
Street, before the House of Brutus. 
Enter Portia and Lucivs. 
Por. I pr’ythee, boy, run to the senate-house : 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Luc. To know my errand, madam 
Por. I would have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there.— 
O constancy ! be strong upon my side: 3 
; Set a huge motintain ’tween my heart and tongue! 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! 
Art thou here yet? ; 
Inc. Madam, what should I do ? 
| Run to the Capitol, and nothing else, 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 
Por. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
For he went sickly forth: and take good note, 
| What Cesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
| Hark, boy! what noise is that ? 
Inc. I hear none, madam. 


| 
| 
| 
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Por. Pr’ythee, listen well : Por. Why, know’st thou any harm ’s intended towards 
I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, him ? 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. may chance. 
Ter hie thct wool g Good morrow to you. Here the street is narrow : 
nter (he: soothsayer: t The throng that follows Cesar at the heels, 
Por. Come hither, fellow: |Of senators, of prators, common suitors, 
Which way hast thou been ? Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 
|  Sooth. At mine own house, good lady.|1’l1 get me to a place more void, and there 
| Por. What is’t o'clock ? Speak to great Cesar as he comes along. [ Exit. 
| Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady.| Por. I must go in—Ah me! how weak a thing 
| Por. Is Cxsar yet gone to the Capitol ? |The heart of woman is. O Brutus! 
Sooth. Madam, not yet: I go to take my stand, The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! 
| To see him pass ‘on to the Capitol. Sure, the boy heard me:—Brutus hath a suit, 
| Por. Thou hast some suit to Cesar, hast thou not ? | That Cesar will not grant—O! I grow faint — 
$ Sooth. That I have, lady: if it wil i please Cesar | Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 
i. To be so good to Cesar, as to hear me, Say, lam merry: come to me again, 
; { shall beseech him to befriend himself. And bring me word what he doth say to thee. [Eeunt. 
i 
aN C6 UVa Ml be Be 
Y 73 Avo wy 5 ?) 
SCENE I.—The Same. The Capitol; the Senate Cob Argcwe All repdag What is now amiss, 
autting | That Cesar and his senate must redress ? 
A crowd of People in the Street leading to the Capi-| Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant 
tol ; among them ARTEMIDORUS, and the Soothsayer. Cesar, ; 
Flourish. Enter Cmsar, Brurvs, Cassius, Casca,} Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
Decius, Mretettus, Trepontus, Cinna, ANTONY,| An humble heart.— [ Kneeling. 
Leprpvs, Pori.ivs, Pu BLIUS, and others. Ces. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 
Ces. The ides of March are come: These crouchings,* and these lowly courtesies, 
|  Sooth. Ay, Cesar: but not gone. Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
Art. Hail, Casar! Read this schedule. And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree, 
Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read, Into the law® of children. Be not fond, 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. To think that Casar bears such rebel blood, 
Art. O, Czsar! read mine first; for mine’s a suit | That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
That touches Cesar nearer. Read it, great Casar. | With that which melteth fools; I mean, sweet words, 
Cas. That touches us? ourself shall be last serv’d. | Low-crouched® curtesies, and base spaniel fawning. 
Art. Delay not, Cesar; read it instantly. Thy brother by decree is banished : 
Ces. What ! is the fellow mad? If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
Pub. Sirrah, give place.) I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Cas. What! urge you your petitions in the street? | Know, Cesar doth not wrong; nor without cause 
Come to the Capitol. | Will he be satisfied. 
Cxsar enters the Capitol,.the rest following. All the| Met. Is there no voice, more worthy than my own 
Senators rise. To sound more sweetly in great Casar’s ear, 
Pop. I wish, your enterprise to-day may thrive. For the Pe vealing of my banish’d brother ? 
Cas. What enterprise, Popilius ? Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Cesar ; 
Pop. Fare you well. [Advances to Cmsar. Dete thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Bru. What said Popilius Lena? Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 
Cas. He wish’d, to-day our enterprise might thrive. Ces. What, Brutus ! 
I fear, our purpose is discovered. Cas. Pardon, Cesar; Cesar, pardoy 
Bru. Look, how he makes to Caesar: mark him. As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
Cas. Casea, be sudden, for we fear prevention.— To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 
Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, Cas. I could be well mov’d, if I were as you ; 
Cassius or Cesar never shall turn back, If I eould pray to move, pray ers would move me ; 
For [ will slay myself. But I am constant as the northern star, 
Bru. Cassius, be constant : Of whose true, fix’d, and resting quality, 
Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; There is no fellow in the firmament. 
For, look, he smiles, and Cesar doth not change. The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 
Cas. .Trebonius knows his time; for, look you,|They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
Brutus, But there’s but one in all doth hold his place. 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. So, in the world: ’tes furnish’d well with men, 
[Exeunt Antony and Traponius. Czsar|And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
and the Senators take their Seats. Yet in the number I do know but one 
Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, That unassailable holds on his rank, 
And presently prefer his suit to Cesar. Unshak’d of motion: and, that I am he, 
Bru. He is addvess’d?; press near, and second him. | Let me a little show,it, even in this, 
Cin. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. | That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
1 What touches us ourself, &c.: in fie. 2 Ready. °% Cesar: inf,e. *couchings: inf.e. Slane: in folio, © Low-crooked : in f.e 
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And constant do remain to keep him so. 


Cin. O Cesar !— 


Ces. Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 
Dec. Great Czsar,— 
{ Cés. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 


Casca. Speak, hands, for me. 

[Casva stabs Cusar in the Neck. Cmsar catches 
hold of his Arm. He is then stabbed by several 
other Conspirators, and last by Marcus Brutus. 

Ces. Et tu, Brute ?—Then fall, Cesar. 
[ Dies. The Senators and People retire in array 
i Cin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead !— 
Run hence, proclaim, ery it about the streets. 
Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and ery out, 
“ Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement !” 
| Bru. People, and senators ! be not affrighted. 
Fly not; stand still :—ambition’s debt is paid. 
Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
i Dec. 
Bru. Where’s Publius? 
| Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Cesar’s 
Should chance— 
Bru. Talk not of standing —Publius, good cheer: 
There is no harm intended to your. person, 
| Nor to no Roman else; so tell them, Publius. 
| Cas. And leave us, Publius ; lest ‘that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 
Bru. Do so and let no man abide this deed, 
But we, the doers. 
Re-enter TREBONIVS. 

Cas. Where’s Antony? 

Tre. 

Men, wives, and children, 
| As it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures.— 

That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the ¢ time, 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 
Casca. Why, he that euts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
; So are we Cesar’s friends, that have abridg’d 
| Hix time of fearing death.—Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
| And let us bathe our hands in Cesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords ; 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 
Let ’s all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! 
Cas. Stoop then, and wash.—How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over, 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ? 
Bru. How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along, 
No worthier than the dust? 
Cas. So oft as that shall be, 
So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
Dec. What! shall we forth? 
Cas. Ay, every man away: 
Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 
Enter a Servant. 

Bru. Soft! who comes here? A friend of Antony’s 

Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel ; 

[ Kneeling." 


And Cassius too. 


Fled to his house amaz’d. 
stare, cry out, and run, 


Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down, 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say. 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Cesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 
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Say, [love Brutus, and I honour him; 
Say, I fear’d Cesar, honour’d him, a and lov’d him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, avd be resolv’d 
How Cesar hath deserv’d to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Cesar & ead: 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod s state, 
With all true faith. So saysmy master Antony. [ Rising? 
Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman: 
I never thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied ; ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch’d. 
Serv. I'll fetch him presently. [Exit Servant. 
Bru. 1 know, that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cas. T wish, we may ; but yet have I a mind, 
That fears him-much, and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 
Enter ANTONY. 
Bru. But here comes Antony——Welcome, Mark 
Antony. 
Ant. O mighty Cesar! dost thou lie so low ? 
| Kneeling over the Body.* 
Are all thy conquests, glories; triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well — 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, [ Rising.* 
Who else must be let bl ood, who else is rank : 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Cesar’s death hour; nor no instrument 
OF haif that worth, as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood Of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled Pe do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 


|I shall not find myself so at to die ; 


No place will please me so », no mean of death, 
As here by Cesar, and by you eut off, 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. 0 Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, ey our hands, and this our present act, 

You see we do; yet see you but our h ands, 
And this the bleeding business they have done. 
Our hearts you see not: they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 


| (As fire drives out fire; so pity, pity) 
| Hath done this deed on Cesar. For your part, 
| To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 


Our arms, in strength of welcome, and our hearts, 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and 

Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cause, 
Why I, that did love Cesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand : 

[One after the other.’ 

ae Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you :— 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ;— 
Now. Decius Br -utus, yours ;—now yours, Meielius ;— 
Yours, Cinna —and, my valiant Casea, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love , yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all,—alais ! what shall I say ? 


reverence. 
any man’s, 
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My eredit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flaiterer.— 

That [ did love thee, Cesar! O, ’tis true: 


[Turning to the Body, and bending over ats | 


f, then, thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius! Here wast thou bay’d, 

hart ; 

Here didst.thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy death. 
O world! thou wast the forest to this hart ; 
And this, indeed, O world! the heart of thee — 
How like a deer, stricken by many princes; 
Dost thou here he? 

Cas. Mark Antony ! 

Ani. Pardon me, Caius Cassius: 
The enemies of Cesar shall say this; 

Then, in a friend it is cold modesty. 

Cas. I blame you not for praising Cesar so, 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick’d in number of our friends, 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Ant. Therefore I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 
Sway’d from the point by looking down on Cesar. 
Friends am I with you all; and love you all, 

Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons, 
Why, and wherein, Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 

That were you, Antony, the son of Cesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant. That ’s all I seek: 
And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 

And in the pulpit, as, becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cas. Brutus, a word with you.— 
You know not what you do: do not consent, —[ Apart. 
That Antony speak in his funeral. 

Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter ? 

Bru. By your pardon ; 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 

And show the reason of our Ceesar’s death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented, Czsar shall 
Have all due ritgs, and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more, than do us wrong. 

Cas. I know not what may fall: I like-it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Czesar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 

But speak all good you can devise of Cesar ; 

And say, you do’t by our permission, 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 

About his funeral: and you shall speak 

In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 

After my speech is ended. 

Ant. 


{ do desive no more. 
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Be it so; 


Bru. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 
[Exeunt all but ANTONY, 
Ant. O! pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man, 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 
(Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue) 
A eurse shall light upon the loins of men; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 
Shall eumber all the parts of Italy : 
| Bicod and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objeets so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war, 
All pity chok’d with enstom of fell deeds ; 
| And Ozsar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 
| With Até by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monareh’s voice, 
Cry ‘ Haveck !” and let slip the dogs of war, 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 
Enter a Servant. 
| You serve Octavius Cesar, do you not? 
Serv. J} do, Mark Antony. 
| Ant. Cesar did write for him to eome to Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming, 
| And bid me say to you by -word of mouth, 
|O Cesar! [Seeeng the Body, 
| Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I’see, is eatching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 
Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagyes of Rome. 
Ant. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath 
chane’d. 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet : 
Hie henee, and tell him so. Yet, stay a while ; 
Thou shall not back, till I have Borne this corse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. [Exeunt, with Czsar’s Body. 


SCENE II.—The Same. The Forum. 
Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 
Cit. We will be satisfied: let us be satisfied. 
Bru.Then follow me, and give me audience, friends.— 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers.— f 
Those that will hear me speak, let them stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Cesar’s death. 

1 Cut. I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 Cit. will hear Cassius; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit Cassrus, with some of the Citizens. 
Brutus goes into the Rostrum. 

3 Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended. Silence ! 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent that you may hear: believe me for 
mine honour, and have respect to mine honour, that 
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| 


you may: beileve: censure me in your wisdom, and |The good is oft interred with their bones : 

awake your Senses that you may the better jndge. If | So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 

there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of | Hath told you, OCzsar was ambitious: 

Cesar’s, to Lin I say, that Brutus’ love to Cxsar was /If it were so, it was @ grievous fault, 
| 
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no luss than his. If, then, that friend demand, why | And grievously hath Casar ans Ww: ev'd it. 

Brutas rose against Ceasar? this is my answer,—not | Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 

that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. | (For Brutus is an honourable man, 

Had you rather Cesar were living, and die all slaves, | So are they all, all honourable men) 

than that Czsar were dead, to live ‘all free men ? As| Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. 

Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, | He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, T honour him; but, | But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for And Brutus is an honourable man. _ 

his love; joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour :| He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
and deatl i for his ambition. Who is here so base, that) Whose ransoms did the gexferal coffers fill: 
would be a bondman? If any, speak; for him have [| Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a} When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ; 
Roman? If any, speak; for him have I offended.| Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Who is here so vile, that will not love his country?) Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

if any, speak ; fer him have I offended. 1 pause for a| And Brutus is an honourable man. 

reply. | You all did see, that on the Lupercal 

All. None, Brutus, none. T thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Bru. Then, none ‘have I offended. I have done no| W se he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
more to Oxsar, than you shall do to Brutus. The| Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his And: sure, he is an honourable maf. 
glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his | 1 speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
offences enforeed, for ’which he suffered death. | But here I am to speak what [ do know. 

Enter Awrony and other s, with Cmsar’s Body. You all did love him once, not without cause : 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : who, What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the /O judgment! thou art fled,to brutish beasts, 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as) And men have lost their reason.—Bear with me ; 
which of you shall not? With this I depart ; that, as| My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have "the | And I must pause till it come back to me. 


same dagger for myself, when it shall please my coun-| 1 Cit. Methinks, there is much reason in his sayings 
try to need my death. 2 Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
’ All. Live, Brutus! live! live! Cassar has had great wrong. 
1 Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his house.| 3 Cit. Has he, masters? 
2 Cit. Give ‘him a statue with his ancestors. I - ar, there will a worse come in his place. 
3 Cit. Let him be Cesar. 4 Cit. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take the | 
4 CH. Cesar’s better parts erown : 
Shall now be crown’d in Brutus. | Therefore, ’t is certain, he was not ambitious. 
1 Cit. We'll bring him to his house with shoutsand, 1 Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
elamours. 2 Cit. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with 
Bru. My countrymen,— weeping. 
2 Cit. Peace! silence! Brutus speaks.| 3 Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
1 Cit. Peace, ho! Antony. 
Bru. Good country men, let me depart alone ; 4 Cit. Now mark him; he begins again to speak. 
And, for my sake, gti here with Antony: Ant. But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Do grace to. Cesar’s corpse, and grace his speech Have stood against the world: now, lies he there, 
Tending to. Cesar’s glories, w hich Mark Anteny, And none so poor to do him rev erence. 
By our permission, is allow’d to make. O masters! if I were dispos’d to stir 
{ do entreat you, not a man depart, Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Ezit.|I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
ANGER Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
3 Cit. Let him go up into the public chair: I will not do them wrong: I rather choose 
We'll hear him.—Noble Antony, go up. To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. Than J will wrong such honourable men. 
4 Cit. What does he say of Brutus ? But here’s a parchment with the seal of Cwsar ; 
3 Cit. He says, for Brutus’ sake, | 1 found it in his closet, ’¢ is his will: 
He finds himself beholding to us all. Let but the commons hear this testament, 
4 Cit. ’T were best he speak no harm of Brutus here. | (Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read} 
1 Cit. This Cesar was a tyrant. And they would goand kiss dead Czsar’s wounds, 
3 Cit: Nay, that’s certain : | And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
We are bless’d, that Rome is rid of him. Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
2 Cit. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. And, dying, mention it within theit wills, 
Ant. You gentle Romans,— Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Cit. Peace, ho! let us hear him. | Unto their isste. | 
Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your| 4 Cit. We’ll hear the will. Read it, Marx Antony. 
ears? All. The will, the will! we will hear Caesar's will. 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. Ant. Have» patience, gentle friends; I must not 


The evil that men do lives after them, ‘ read it: 
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Tt is not meet you know how Cesar lov’d you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, bat men, 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 
Tt will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
*T' is good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O! what would come of it ? 
4 Cit. Read the will! we’ll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will: Casar’s will ! 
Ant. Will you be patient? Will you stay a while? 
have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 
fear, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar: I do fear it. 
4 Cit. They were traitors: honourable men ! 
All, The will! the testament ! 
2 Cit. They were villains, murderers. 
read the will. 
Ant. You will eompel me, then, to read the will? 
Then, make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I deseend? and will you give me leave ? 
All. Come down. 
2 Cit. Descend. 
3 Cit. You shall have leave. 
4 Cit. A ring! stand round. 
1 Cit. Stand from the hearse : 
body. 
2 Cit. Room for Antony ;—most noble Antony! 
Ant, Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
All. Stand back! room! bear back ! 
Ant. If you have tears, ge to shed them now. 
You all do know is mantle: I remember 
The first ne ever Casar put it on; 
"T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 
That a ay he overcame the Nex rvil. 
Look! in this place, ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’ d ; 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel aw ay, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow’d it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
{f Brutus so unkindly knoek’d, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how de: arly Cesar lov’d him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Casar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
; Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Casar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and a all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 
/O! now you weep; and, ] perceive, you feel 
| The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 
| A souls! what! weep you, when you but behold 
Our Cesar’s vesture w ounded ? ? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
1 Cit. -O piteous spectacle ! 
2 Cit. O noble Cesar ! 
3 Cit. 


I 
i 
y 


The will! 


COW 


[He comes down. 


stand from the 


es 

O woful day ! 
4 Cit. O traitors! villains! 
1 Cit. O most bloody sight ! 
All. We will be revenged. 

—burn,—fire,—kill,—slay !—let not a traitor live. 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. [They are rushing out. 
1 Cut. i ace there ! hear the noble Antony. 


Revenge! about,—seck, 


| And to your heirsefor ever ; 


| Action, nor 


| In every wound of C 


2 Cit. We'll hear him, well follow him, we ’ll die | 
with him. 


1 Notin f.e. 20 second folio; writ: in first folio. 


Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable: 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, frie nds, to steal away your hearts: 
'I am no or ator, as Brutus i 1S, 
But, as you know me all. a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend: and that they know full well 


| That gave me public leave to speak of him. 


For I have neither wit,? nor words, nor worth, 
utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on ; 
f tell you that, which you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds poor, poor dumb 
mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle ap your spirits, and put a tongvse 
ar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

All. We’ll mutiny. 

1 Crt. We’ll burn the house of Brutus. 

3 Cit. Away then! eome, seek the conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrym en; yet hear me speak. 

All. Pei aee, ho! Hear Antony ; most noble Antony. 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hat h Cesar thus deserv’d your loves ? 

Alas! you know not :—I must tell you, then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most true ;—the will :—let.’s stay, 

will. 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Ozsar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2 Cit. Most noble C cesar !—-we ’]l revenge his death. 

3 Cit. O royal Cesar ! 

Ant. Hear me with patienée. 

All. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Morcover, he hath left you all his walks 
His abe Se arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tyber: he hath left them you, 
common p pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Cas ar: when comes sueh eno ken : ? 

z Cit. Never, never !—Come, away. away! 

e’ll burn his body in the holy place, 


Dp 
es 


and hear the 


2 


Ke with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 


Take up the body. 
2 Cit. Go, fetch fire. 
3 Cit. Pluck down benches. 
4 Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
[Exeunt Citizens, with the Body. 
Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
ake thot what course thou wilt—How now, fellow : 
Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he ? 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cesar’s house. 
Ant. And thither will I straight to visit him, 
He comes upon a wish: Fortune is merry, 
aad in this;mood will give us any thing. 
Serv. I heard them say, Brutus and Cassius 
hs vid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike, they had some notice of the people, 
How I had mov’d them. Bring me to Octavius. [ Exeunt, 
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SCENE III.—The Same. A Street. 
Enter Crna, the Poet. 


Cin. I dreamt to-night, that I did feast with Cesar, 
And things unlikely’ charge my fantasy. 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me forth. 
Enter Citizens. 
Cit. What is your name ? 
Cit. Whither are you going? 
Cit. Where do you dwell ? 
Cit. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 
Cit, Answer every man directly. 
Cit. Ay, and briefly. 

4 Cit. Ay, and wisely. 

3 Cit. Ay, and truly; you were best, 

Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going? 
Where do I dwell? Am I amarried man, or a bache- 
lor? Then, to answer every man directly, and briefly, 
wisely, and truly, wisely I say, I am a bachelor. | 

9 Cit. That ’s as’*much as to say, they are fools that 


rm bo H Gb 


marry :—you ’ll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Pro- 
ceed: directly. 

Cin. Directly, I am going to Cesar’s funeral. 

1 Cit. As a friend, or an enemy? 

Cin., As a friend. ‘ 

2 Cit. That matter is answered directly. 

4 Cit. For your dwelling,—briefly. 

Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3 Cit. Your name, six, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is. Cinna. 

1 Cit. Tear him to pieces: he’s a conspirator. 

Cin. I am Cinna, the poet; I am Cinna, the poet. 

4 Cit. Tear him for his bad verses ; tear him for his 
bad verses. 

Cin. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

2 Cit. It is no matter; his name’s Cinna: pluck but 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

3 Cit. Tear him, tear him! Come: brands, ho! fire- 
brands! To Brutus, to Cassius; burnvall. Some to 
Decius’ house, and some to Casea’s ; some to Ligarius. 
Away! go! | Exeunt.* forcing out CINNA. 


eed h 


SCENE I.—The Same. A Room in Antony’s House. 
Antony, Octavius, and Leprpus, seated at a Table. 


Ant. These many, then, shall die; their names are | 
prick’d. 
Oct. Your brother, too, must die: consent you, Le- | 
pidus ? 
Lep. I do consent. 
Oct. ’ Prick him down, Antony. 
Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 
Ant. He shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Cesar’s house ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we will determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 
Lep. What, shall I find you here 2 
Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol. [Exit Lepipvs. | 
Ant. This is a slight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands: is it fit, 
The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to-share it? 
Oct. So you thought him ; 
And took his voice who should be prick’d to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. 
Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than you : 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, . 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 
To groan and sweat under the business, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 
And having brought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 
And graze on commons. 
Oct. You may do your will; 
But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 
Ant. So is my horse, Octavius ; and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender ; 
It is a creature*that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 
His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit: 


1 unluckily: in f. e. 
means stretch’d. 


Ty. 


And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so ; 
He must.be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth. 
A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations, 
Which, out of use and staled by other men, 
Begin his fashion ; do not talk of him, 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 
Listen great things. Brutus and Cassius, 
Are levying powers: we must straight make head ; 
Therefore, let our alliance be combin’d, 
Our best friends made, and our best means stretch’d 
out ;3 
And let us presently go sit in council, 
How covert matters may be best disclos’d, 
And open perils surest answered. | 
Oct. Let us do so, for we are at the stake, 
And bayed about with many enemies ; 
And some, that smile, have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischiefs. | Exewnt. 


SCENE IJ.—Before Brutus’ Tent, inthe Camp near 
Sardis. 
Enter Brutus, Lucizius, Lucius, and Soldiers 
Tirrnius and PinpARus meet them. 
Bru. Stand, ho ! 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and stand. 
Bru. What now, Lucilius ? is Cassius near ? 
Luc. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 
[Pinparus gives a Letter to Brutys, 
Bru. He greets me well.—Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy. cause to wish 
Things done, undone ; but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 
Pin. I do not doubt, 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 
Bru. He is not doubted—A word, Lucilius : 
How he receiv’d you let me be resolv’d. 
Luc. With courtesy and with respect enough ; 


Drum. 
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But not with such familiar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference, 

As he hath used of old. 
Bru. Thou hast deserib’d 

A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith ; 

But hollow men, like horses ‘hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle, 

But when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 
Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to. be quar- 

ter’d: 

The greater part, the horse in general, 

Are come with Cassius. [March within. 
Bru. Hark ! he is arriv’d.— 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Casstus and Soldiers. 
Cas. Stand, ho! 
Bru. Stand, ho ! 
Within. Stand. 
Within, Stand. 
Within. Stand. [One after the other, and fainter. 
Cas. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
Bru. Judge me, you gods ! Wrong I mine enemies ? 
And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 
Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them 
Bru. Cassius, be content ; 
Speak your griefs softly: I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both cur armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle: bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And ] will give you audience. 

Cas. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru. Lucilius, do you the like ; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Within the Tent of Brutus. 
Lucius and Trrin1vs at some distance from tt. 
Enter Brutus and Casstvs. 

Cas. That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this: 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians : 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 
Bru. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 
Cas. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice? offence should bear his comment. 
Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Axe much condemn’d to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 
Cas. I an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or by the gods this speech were else your last. 
Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement does therefore hide his head. 
Cas. Chastisement ! 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember, 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What! shall one of us, 


-Notinfie. 2 Triffing. 


Speak the word along. 
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That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 
Cas. Brutus, bay not me, 
I’ll not endure it: you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in. I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 
Bru. 
Cas. I am. 
Bru. | say, you are not. 
Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself : 
Have mind upon your health; tempt me no farther, 
Bru. Away, slight man! 
Cas, Is’t possible ? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? 
Cas. O ye gods! ye gods! Must I endure all this? 
Bru. All this ? ay, more. Fret, till your proud 
heart break ; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you; for from this day forth, 
I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. : 
Cas. Is it come to this ? 
Bru, You say, you are a better. soldier : 
Let it appear so; make your vauntipg true, 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of abler* men. 
Cas. You wrong me every way; you wrong me, 
Brutus ; 
I said, an older soldier, not a better : 
Did I say, better ? 
ru. If you did, I care not. 
Cas. When Cesar liv’d, he durst not thus have 
mov’d me. 
Bru. Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted him 
Cas. I durst not? 
Bru. No. 
Cas. What! durst not tempt him? - 
Bru. For your life you durst not 
Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me 
For [ can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me : was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so ? 
| When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
| To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
| Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts 
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Go to; you are not, Cassius. 
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Dash him to pieces ! 


Cas. I denied you not. 
Bru. You did. 
Cas. I did not: he was but a fool, 


That brought my answer back.—Brutus hath riv’d my | 


heart: 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. 1 do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flaiterer’s would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world: 

Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother ; 

Check’d like a bondman ; all his faults observ’d, 

Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 

To east into my teeth. O! I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes.—There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 

I, that denied thee gold will give my heart. 

Strike, as thou didst at Cesar ; for, I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him 
better 

Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheath your dagger. 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius! you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius liv’d 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him ? 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart, too. 

Cas. O Brutus !— 

Bru. What ’s the matter ? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth, 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He 71] think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
[Noise wethin. 

Poet. [Within.] Let me go in to see the generals. 
There is some grudge between them; ’t is not meet 
They be alone. 

Luc. [Within.] You shall not come to them. 

Poet. [Within.] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet. 

Cas. How now! What’s the matter ? 

Poet. For shame, you generals! What do you mean ? 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be, 

For I have seen more years, I am sure, than ye. 

Cas. Ha, ha! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme. 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah: saucy fellow, hence. 

Cas.*Bear ‘with him, Brutus; ’t is his fashion. 

Bru. 171i know his humour, when he knows his time. 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? 
Companion,' hence. 

Cas. Away, away! be gone. [Exit Poet. 


1 Fellow. 


Enter Lucius and Trrrntvs. 

Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with 

you, 

| Immediately to us. [Exeunt Luciziivus and TitTintus. 

Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

Cas. 1 did not think you could have been so angry. 

Bru. O Cassius! I am sick of many griefs. 

Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use, > 
If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. No man bears sorrow better.—Portia is dead. 

Cas. Ha! Portia ? 

Bru. She is dead. 

Cas. How seap’d I killing, when I cross’d you so ?— 
O, insupportable and touching loss !— 
Upon what sickness ? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong ;—for with her death 
That tidings came.—With this she fell distract, 
And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 

Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O, ye immortal gods ! 

Enter Luctus, with Wine and Tapers. 

Bru. Speak no more of her.—Give me a bowl of wine: 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. [ Drinks. 
Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge — 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; 

'I cannot drink too mueh of Brutus’ love. 
Re-enter Tirrn1us, with Messaxa. 
Bru. Come in, Titinius—Weleome, good Messala— 
| Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
Cas. Portia, art thou gone ? 
Bru. No more, I pray you.— 
Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Mes. Myself have letters of the self-same tenour. 
Bru. With what addition ? 
Mes. That by proseription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 
Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree: 
Mine speak of seventy senators, that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 
Cas. Cicero one ? 
Mes. Cicero is dead, 
And by that order of proscription.— 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 
Bru. No, Messala. 
Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 
Bru. Nothing, Messala. 
Mes. 
Bru. 
Mes. 


[ Drinks. 


That, methinks, is strange. 

Why ask you? Hear you aught of her in yours? 
No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 

Mes. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Bru. Why, farewell, Portia —We must die, Messala : 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mes. Even so great men great losses should endure. 

Cas. I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 


Bru. Well, to our work alive-—What do you think 
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Of marching to Philippi presently ? 
Cas. I do not think it good. 
Bru. 

Cas. 

’T is better, that the enemy seek us: 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 

Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 

Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
The people, ’twixt Philippi and this ground, 

Do stand but in a fore’d affection, 

For they have grudg’d us contribution : 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them shall make a fuller number up, 

Come on refresh’d, new-hearted', and encourag’d ; 

From which advantage shall we cut him off, 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

These people at our back. 

Cas. Hear me, good brother, 

Bru. Under your pardon.—You must note beside, 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends. 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 

The enemy increaseth every day ; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries, 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cas. Then, with your will, go on: 
We will along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru. The deep of night has crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity, 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say ? 

Cas. No more.—Good night : 
Karly to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Bru. Lucius, my gown. [Exit Lucrus.|—Farewell, 

good Messala :— 

Good night, Titinitus——Noble, noble Cassius, 

fxood night, and good repose. 

Cas. O! my dear brother, 
This was an ill beginning of the night. 

Never come such division ’tween our souls ! 

Let it not, Brutus. 

Bru. Every thing is well. 

Cas. Good night, my lord. 

Bru. Good night, good brother. 

Tit. Mes. Good night, lord Brutus. 

Bru. Farewell, every one. 

[Exeunt Cas. Trr. and Mes: 
Re-enter Lucius, with the Gown. 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

Bru, What! thou speak’st drowsily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’er-wateh’d.* 
Call Claudius, and some other of my men; 

[jl have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro, and Claudius ! 

Enter Varro and Cravuptivs. 

Var. Calls my lord ? 

Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent, and sleep: 

It may be,-I shall raise you by and by 

On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. So please you, we will stand, and watch your 

pleasure. 

Bru. I will not have it so; lie down, good sirs : 


Your reason ? 
This it is. 


l1new-added: ir f.e. Dyce reads: new-aided. 2 Not inf. e. 


It may be, I shall otherwise bethink me. 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so: 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. [Servants lie down. 
Luc, I was sure, your lordship did not give it me. 
Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 

Canst thou holdup thy heavy eyes awhile, 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 
Bru. It does, my boy. 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. Tt is my duty, sir. 
Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy might: 
I know, young bloods look for a time of rest. 
Luc. I have slept, my lord, already. 
Bru. It was well done, and thou shalt sleep again ; 

I will not hold thee long ; if I do live, 

I will be good to thee. [ Music, and a Song. 

This is a sleepy tune —O murderous slumber ! 

[Lucius falls asleep.? 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee music ?—Gentle knave, good night ; 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument : 

I’ll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night.— 

Let me see, let me see: is not the leaf turn’d down, 

Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 

| He sits down to read. 
Enter the Ghost of Cmsar. 

How ill this taper burns —Ha! who comes here? 

I think, it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me.—Art thou any thing ? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 

Speak to me, what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why com’st thou? 

Ghost. To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Bru, Well; then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 
[ Ghost vanishes. 

Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then.— 

Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest : 

Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee — 

Boy! Lucius !—Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake !— 

Claudius ! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 
Bru. He thinks, he still is at his instrument.— 
Lucius, awake ! 
Tuc. My lord. 
Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so eriedst 
out? 

Iuc. My lord, I do not know that I did ery, 

Bru. Yes, that thou didst. Didst thou see any 
thing ? 

Luc. Nothing, my lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius.—Sirrah, Claudius ! 

Fellow thou: awake ! 

Var. My lord. 

Clau. My lord. 

Bru. Why did you so ery out, sirs, in your sleep ? 

Var. Clau. Did we, my lord ? 

Bru. Ay: saw you any thing 
Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Clau. Nor I, my lord, 
Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius : 

| Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 

And we will follow. 

Var. Clau. It shall be done, my lord. [Ezeunt. 
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SCENE I. JULIUS CASAR. "15 
ANGI niiNon w 
b : gxtwet Be well aveng’d ; or till another Cesar 
SCENE I.—The Plains of Philippi. Have added slaughter to the word of traitor.® 
Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Army. Bru. Cesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 

Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered. Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 

You said, the enemy would not come down, Oct. So I hope: 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. 
It proves not so: their battles are at hand ; Bru. O! if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
They mean to warn’ us at Philippi here, Young man, thou couldst' not die more honour able. 
Answering before we do ‘demand of them. Cas. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 
Ant. Tut! I am in their bosoms, and I know Join’d with a masker and a reveller. 

Wherefore they do it: they could be content Ant. Old Cassius still, 
To visit other places ; and come down Oct. Come, Antony; away !— 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth. 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
But ’t is not so. If not, when you have stomachs, 

Enter a Messenger. [Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and theer Army, 

Mess. Prepare you, generals ; Cas. oe now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim 

he enemy comes on in gallant show: bark ! 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, The storm is up, and a is on the hazard. 
‘And something to be done immediately. Bru. Ho, Lucili ius! hark, a word with you. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, Luc. “My lord. [Brutus and Luciuivs talk apart. 
Upon the left hand of the even field. Cas. Messala ! 

Oct. Upon the right hand I; keep thou the left. Mes. What says the general ? 

Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? Cas. Messala, 

Oct: I do not cross you; but I will do so. [March.| This is my birth-day ; as this very day 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their Army; | Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Messala: : 

ait aaa Tirrius, Messaua, and others. Be thouemy witness, that against my will, 

Bru. They stand, and would have parley. As Pompey was, am I compell’d to set 

Cas. Stand fast, Titinius : we must out and talk. Upon one battle all our liberties. 

Oct. Merk + Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? You know, that I held Epicurus strong, 

Ant. No, Cesar, we will answer on their charge. And his opinion : : now, I change my mind, 

Make forth: the cenerals would have some words. And partly credit things that do presage. 

Oct. Stif not until the signal. Coming from Sardis, on our forward* ensign 

Bru. Words before blows ; is it so, countrymen ? Two mighty eagles fell: and there they perch’d, 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. |Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands ; 

Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Oc-| Who to Philippi here consorted us : 

tavius. This morning are they fled away, and gone, 
Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good | And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites, 
words : Fly o’er our heads, and dow nward look on us, 
Witness the hole you made in Cesar’s heart, As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem. 
Crying, “Long live! hail, Cesar !” A canopy most fatal, under which 
Cas. Antony, Our army lies ready to give up the ghost. 
The posture of your blows is yet unknown ; Mes. Believe not so. 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, Cas. I but believe it partly, 
And leave them honeyless. For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv’d 

Ant. Not stingless, too. To meet all perils very constantly. 

Bru. O! yes, and soundless too ; Bru. Even so, Lucilius. [Luciiius stands back.* 
For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, Cas. Now, most noble Brutus, 
And very wisely” threat before you sting. The gods to-day stand friendly! that we may, 

Ant- Villains! you did not so when your vile daggers | Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age: 

Hack’d one another in the sides of Cesar: But since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 
You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like hounds, | Let ’s reason with the worst that may befal. 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Czsar’s feet ; If we do lose this battle, then is this 

While damned Casca, like a eur, behind The very last time we shall speak together : 
Struck Cesar on the neck. - O, you flatterers ! What are you then determin ed to do! > 

Cas. Flatterers !—Now, Brutus, thank yourself : Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy, 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, By which I did blame Cato for the death 
If Cassius might have rul’d. Which he did give himself. I know not how, 

Oct. Come, come, the cause: if arguing make us| But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

sweat, For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. The term® of life-—arming myself with patience, 
Look; I draw sword against conspirators ;— To stay the providence of those’ high powers, 
W hen think you that the sword goes up again ?— That govern us below. 
Never, till Cesar’s three and thirty wounds? Cas. * _ Then, if we lose this battle, 

1 Summon. 2 So old copies. Theobald changed, to three and twenty, to correspond with the classic historians. 3sword of traitors : in 

fe. ‘former: inf.e. 5 Notinf.e. time: inf.e. -7some: inf. e. 
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You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome ? 

Bru. No, Cassius, no:ghink not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind: but this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March began, 
And whether we shall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore, our everlasting farewell take :— 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius. 
If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then, this parting was well made. 

Cas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus. 
If we do meet again, we ’1l smile indeed ; 
If not, ’t is true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on.—O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end is known.—Come, ho! away! 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IJ.—The Same. The Field of Battle. 


Alarum. Enter Brutus and Messata. 


Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 
Unto the legions on the other side. [Loud Alarum. 
Let them set on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride; Messala: let them all come down. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II].—The Same. Another Part of the Field. 


Alarum. Enter Casstus and Trrintvs. 
Cas. O, look, Titinius, look! the villains fly. 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
[ slew the coward, and did take it from him. 
Tit. O Cassius! Brutus gave the word too early ; 
Who having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos’d. 
Enter Pinparvs. 
Pin. Fly farther off, my lord, fly farther off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, ‘fly far off. 
Cas. This hill i is far enough. Look, look, Titinius ; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 
Tit. They are, my lord. 
Cas. Titinius, if thou lov’st me, 
Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought ‘thee up to yonder troops, 
And here again; that I may rest assur’d, 
Whether yond? troops are friend or enemy. 
Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. [Ezit. 
Cas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill: 
My sight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not’st about the field.— 
[Exit Pryparvs. 
This day I breathed first ; time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end: 
My life is run his compass.—Sirrah, what news ? 
Pin. [Above.] O my lord! 
Cas. What news ? 
Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur ;— 
Yet he spurs on :—now they are almost on him. 
Now, Titinius !—now some’light :—O! he lights too :— 
He's ta’en: and, hark! [ Shout. ] they shout for joy. 
Cas. Come down; behold no more.— 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
s see my best friend ta’en before my face! 


Enter Pinparus. 
Come hither, sirrah. 
'In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 


| And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 


That whatsoever I did ie thee do, 
Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath: 
Now be a freeman; and with this good sword, 
That ran through Casar’s bowels, search this bodow. 
Stand not to answer : here, take thou the hilts ; 
And when my face is “eover’d, as ’tis now, | 
Guide thou the sword. ee letter! thou art reveng d, 
Even with the sword that kill’d thee. [ Dies. 
Pin. So, [am free; yet would not so have been, 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius! 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of bione 
Re-enter Titintus, with Messata. 
Mes. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 
As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 
Tit. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
Mes. Where did you leave him? 
Tit. All disconsolate 
With Pindarus, his bondman, on this hill. 
Mes. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground ? 
Tit. He lies not like the living.—O my heart ! 
Mes. 1s not that he ? 
Tit. No, this was he, Messala,, 
But Cassius is no more.—O setting sun ! ‘a 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink te- night, 
So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set : 
The sun of Rome is set. Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are done. 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 
Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O hateful error! melancholy’s child, 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error! soon econceiv’ 1d. 


[ Exit. 


| Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 


But kill’st the mother that engender’d ‘thee. 
Tit. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pindarus ? 
Mes. Seck him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears: I may say, thrusting it; 
For piercing steel, and darts env enomed, 
Shall be as w éleome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this sight. 
Tit. Hie you, Messala, 
And I will seek for Pindarus the while. [Exit Mussana. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give it thee? Didst not thou hear their 
shouts ? 
Alas! thou hast misconstrued every thing. 
But hold thee; take this garland on thy brow: 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding: —Brutus, come apace, 


By wai A tte Bode This is a ee, S part: 
Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. [Dzes. 
Alarum. Re-enter Messara, with Brutus, young Cato, 

Strato, Vonu MNIUS, and Lucius. 
Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ? 
Lo! yonder ; and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru. Titinius’ face is upward. 

Cato. He is slain. 

Bru. O Julius Cesar! thou art mighty yet: 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low Alarums 


Bru. 
Mes. 


SCENE V. JULIUS CASAR. Tag 
Cato. Brave Titinius ! Chi. T7ll rather kill myself. 
Look, whe’r he have not crown’d dead Cassius ! Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius ! [ Whispers ham. 


Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as these ?— 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever home 
Should breed thy fellow.—Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man, than you shall see me pay.— 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time.— 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body: 
His funerals shall not be in our camp, 
Lest it discomfort us—Lucilius, come ; 
And come, young Cato ; let us to the field — 
Labeo, and Flavius, set-our battles on 1 
'T is three o’clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. | Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Another Part of the Field. 
Alarum. Enter, fighting, Soldiers of both Armies ; then 
Brutus, Cato, Lucruivs, and others. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, O! yet hold up your heads. 

Cato. What bastard doth not ? Who will go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field— 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend. 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! [Charges the Enemy. 
Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, 1; 
Brutus, my country’s friend: know me for Brutus. 
[Exit, charging the Enemy. Cato ts overpowered, 
and falls. 
Luc. O, young and noble Cato! art thou down? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, 
And may’st be honour’d being Cato’s son. 
1 Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 
Luc. Only I yield to die: 
There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight. 
[Offering money. 
Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. 
1 Sold. We must not.—A noble prisoner ! 
2 Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 
1 Sold. I?ll tell the news :—Here comes the gene- 
ral.— 


Enter ANTONY. 

Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he? 

Luc. Safe, Antony ; Brutus is safe enough. 
I dare assure thee, that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 
The gods defend him from’so great a shame ! 
When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth. Keep this man. safe, 
Give him all kindness: I had rather have 
Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 
And see whe’r Brutus be alive, or dead ; 
And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent, 
How every thing is chane’d. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Another Part of the Field. 


Enter Brutus, Darpantus, Ciitus, STRATO, and 
VoLuUMNIUs. 

Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 

Cli. Statilius show’d the torch-light ; but, my lord, 
He came not back: he is or ta’en, or slain. 

Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus ; slaying is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus.— 

[ Whispering. 
Cli. What! I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 
Bru. Peace then: no words. 


1 Not inf. e. 


Dar. Shall I do such a deed ? 
Cli. O, Dardanius ! 
Dar. O, Clitus ! 
Cli.. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius: list a word. 
Vol. What says my lord ? 
Bru. Why, this, Volumnius. 
The ghost of Casar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night: at Sardis once ; 
And, this last night, here in Philippi’ fields. 
I know my hour is conte; 
Vol. Not so, my lord. 
Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes ; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: [Low Alarums. 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know’st that we two went to school together ; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, 
Hold thou my sword-hilts whilst I run on it. 
‘ol. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. 
[Alarum still. 
Cli. Fly, fly, my lord! there is no tarrying here. 
Bru. Farewell to you ;—and you ;—and you, Volum- 
nius.— [Shaking hands severally." 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato —Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life 
I found no man, but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history. 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 
That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 
[Alarum. Cry within; Fly, fly, fly ! 
Cli. Fly, my lord, fly! 
Bru. Hence: I will follow. 
[Exeunt Crurrus, Darpantus, and VoLUMNIvS. 
I pr’ythec, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 
Thy life hath had some snatch of honour in ie 
Hold, then, my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 
Stra. Give me your hand first : fare you well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato.—Cesar, now be still: 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. 
[He runs on his Sword, and dies. 
Retreat. Enter Ocravius, Antony, Mes- 
sata, Lucriius, and theer Army. 
Oct. What man is that ? 
Mes. My master’s man.—Strato, where is thy master ? 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala: 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus should “be found.—I thank thee, 
Brutus, 
That thou hast prov’d Lucilius’ saying true. 
Oct. All that serv’d Brutus I will entertain them. 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 
Stra. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Oct. Do so, good Messala. 


Alarum. 
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Mes. How died my master, Strato ? His life was gentle ; and the elements 
Stra. I held the sword, and he did run on it. So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, And say to all the world, “ This was a man 1) 
That did the latest service to my master. Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 
Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all: With all respect, and rites of burial. 
All the conspirators, save only he, Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cesar ; Most like a soldier, order’d honourably — 
He, only, in a generous’ honest thought So, call the field to rest ; and let’s away, 
Of* common good to all, made one of them. To part the glories of this happy day. [Ezeunt. 


1 general: inf.e. 2 And: inf.e 
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MACBETH. 


DRAMATIS 


Duncan, King of Scotland. 
MancouM, \ nis Sons. 
DoNALBAIN, 
MacBETH, 
Banquo, 
Macpurr, 
Lenox, 
Ross, 
MENTETH, 
ANGUS, 
CaTHNESS, 
Fieance, Son to Banquo. 


\ Generals of his Army. 


Thanes of Scotland. 


PERSON . 


Srwanp, Earl of Northumberland, General of the 
English Forces. 

Young Srwarp, his Son. 

Sryron, an Officer attending Macbeth. 

Son to Macduff. 

An English Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 

A Soldier. A Porter. An Old Man. 


Lapy MacsetTuH. 

Lapy Macpurr. 

Gentlewoman attending Lady Macbeth. 
Hecate, and Witches.’ 


Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants, and Messengers, 


The Ghost of Banquo, and other Apparitions. 


SCENE I.—An open Place. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches. 
1 Witch. When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
9 Witch. When the hurlyburly ’s' done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. - 
3 Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 
1 Witch. Where the place? 
2 Witch. Upon the heath : 
3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
1 Witch. I come, Graymalkin ! 
All. Paddock? calls :—Anon.— 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


SCENE II.—A Camp near Fores. 
Sennet within. Enter King Duncan, Matcoim, Do- 


NALBAIN, LENOX, with Attendants, meeting a bleeding 
Soldier. 
Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 
Mal. This is the sergeant, 
Whe, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
’Gainst my captivity —Hail, brave friend ! 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didst leave it. 
Sold. Doubtful it stood ; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
(Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him) from the western isles 


[ Witches vanish. 


1 A name intimating the sownd of that it signifieth, as hurly 


quence, 1577. ? A toad. 20 
first folio. Pope changed “ breaking” of 


— 


second, to “* break.” 


SCENE, in the end of the fourth Act, in England ; 


3 Vide Second Part of Henry VI., Act iv., Se. ix. 


through the rest of the Play, in Scotland. 


A CTimks 


Of Kernes and Gallowglasses® is supplied ; 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel* smiling, 
Show’d like a rebel’s whore: but all’s too weak ; 
For brave Macbeth (well he deserves that narne) 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 
Which smok’d with bloody execution, 
Like valour’s minion, carv’d out his passage, 
Till he fae’d the slave ; 
Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fi’xd his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O, valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 

Sold. As whence the sun. ’gins his reflexion 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break,° 
So from that spring, whence comfort seem’d to come, 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark: 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 
Compell’d these skipping Kernes to trust their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbish’d arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold. Yes; 
As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks ; 
So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 
I cannot tell.— 
But I am faint, my gashes ery for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee, 

wounds : 


as thy 


burly, for an uprore and tumultuous stirre.—Peacham’s Garden of Elo- 


4 quarry: in folio. Johnson made thechange. ® Notin 
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They smack of honour both.—Go, get him surgeons. 
[Exit Soldier, attended. 
Enter Rosse and Ancus. 
Who comes here ? 

Mal. The worthy thane of Rosse. 

Len. What haste looks through his eyes ! 

So should he look, that comes! to speak things strange. 

Rosse. God save the king! 

Dun. Whence cam’st thou, worthy thane? 

Rosse. From Fife, great king ; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold. 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 
The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict ; 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him.with self-comparisons, 

Point against point, rebellious arm ’gainst arm 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us ;— 

Dun. 

Rosse. That now 
Sweno, the Norway’s king, craves composition ; 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he disbursed at Saint Colmes’ Inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest.—Go, pronounce his present death, | 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Rosse. 1’1l see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won. 

[ Exeunt. 


? 


Great happiness ! 


SCENE IIl.—A Heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


1 Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 
2 Watch. Killing swine. 
3 Witch. Sister, where thou ? 
1 Witch. A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And mounch’d, and mounch’d, and mounch’d :- “ Give 
me,” quoth I :-— 
“ Aroint? thee, witch !’ the rump-fed ronyon® cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger: 
But in a sieve I ’1l thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I’l] do, Ill do, and I’ll do. 
2 Witch. I'l) give thee a wind. 
1 Witch. Thou art kind. 
3 Witch. And I another. 
1 Witch. I myself have all the other ; 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card to show.* 
17]l drain him dry as hay : 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his pent-house hid ; 
He shall live a man forbid. 
Weary sev’n-nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss’d.— 
Look what I have. 
2 Witch. Show me, show me. 
1 Witch. Here J have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck’d as homeward he did come, [Drum within. 
3 Witch. A drum! a drum! 
Macbeth doth come. 
All. The weird’ sisters, hand in hand, 


lseems: inf.e. 2 Still used 


in the sense of driving aw 
tocows, by milkmaids, when mil 


king. 3 Fr, rogneuz, scurf. +The 


eS ee reer 


| Things that do sound so fair?—I the name of tr 


| Which outwardly ye show? 


ay, or imprecation, in parts of England ; 


Posters of the sea and land, 
|Thus do go about, about: 
| Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace !—the charm’s wound up. 
Enter Macsern and Banevo. 
Mach. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Ban. How far is’t called to Fores ?—What are these, 


)So wither’d, and so wild in their attire, 


That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
Mach. Speak, if you can.—What are you ? 
1 Witch. All hail! Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis ! 
2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 


Cawdor ! 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king 
hereafter. 

Ban. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 


uth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

My noble partner 

You greet with present grace, and great prediction 


|Of noble having, and of royal hope, 


That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak not. 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Your favours, nor your hate. 


1 Witch. Hail! 

2 Witch. Hail! 

3 Watch. Hail! 

1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 


So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 
1 Witch. Banano, and Macbeth, all hail! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 
By Sinel’s death, I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ?—Speak, I charge you. 
[ Witches vanish. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.—Whither have they vanish’d ? 
Mach. Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind—’ Would they had stay’d ! 
Ban, Were such things here, as we do speak about, 
Or have we eaten on the insane root’, 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 
Mach. Your children shall be kings. 
Ban. You shall be king, 
Mach. And thane of. Cawdor too: went it not so? 
Ban. To the self-same tune, and words. Who’s here ? 
Enter Rossk and Angus. 
Rosse. The king hath happily receiv’d, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success ; and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebel’s fight, 
His wonders and his praises do contend, 


“rynt thee,” is a phrase addressed 


words “to show,” are not in f.'e. 5 Saxon, wyrd, fatal. © Hemlock. 
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Which should be thine, or his. Silene’d with that, 
In viewing o’er the resi o’ the self-same day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale,? 
Came? post with post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence, 

And pour’d them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent, 
To give thee from our royal master thanks ; 

Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not. pay thee. 

Rosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me from him eall thee thane of Cawdor : 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane, 

For it is thine. 

Ban. What ! can the devil speak true ? 

Mach. The thane of Cawdor lives: why do you | 
In borrow’d robes ? [dress me 
Ang. Who was the thane, lives yet ; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combin’d 

With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that wih both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess’d and prov’d, 

Have overthrown him. 

Mach. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor: 
The greatest is behind-[Aszde.] Thanks for your pains.— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 

When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, | 
Promis’d no less to them? 

Ban. That, thrusted? home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’t is strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.— 
Jousins, a word, I pray you. : 
Macb. Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. [Aside.] I thank you, gentle- 
men.— 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good :—if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of SUCCESS, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfit my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 
My thought, where murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is, 
But what is not. 
Ban. Look, how our partner ’s rapt. 
Macb. If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould, 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb. Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 


[ Aside. 


Mach. Give me your favour: my dull brain was! 


wrought 


Rowe reads: hail. 2Can: in folio. 3 trusted: in f. e. 


{ 


| 


4 Not in f, e. 


With things forgotten.—Kind gentlemen, your pains 

Are register’d where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them.—Let us toward the king,.— 

[Yo Banevo.] Think upon what hath chane’d; and 
at more time, 


? 


{ 
| : Da 
The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 


Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. Very gladly. 
Mach. Till then, enough.—Come, friends. 


SCENE IV.—Fores. A Room in the Palace. .): 


Flourish. Enter Duncan, Marcoim, Donaxzary, 
Lenoxpand Attendants. 

Dun. Is exeeution done on Cawdor ? 

Those in commission yet return’d ? 
Mal. My liege; 

They are not yet come back; but I have spoke 

With one that saw him die, who did report, 

That very frankly he confess’d his treasons, 

Implor’d your highness’ pardon, and set forth 

A deep repentance. Nothing in his lite 

Became him like the leaving it: he died 

As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d, 

As ’t were a careless trifle. 
Dun. There ’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face: 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust.— 

Enter Macsrtu, Banquo, Ross, and Anavs. 
O--worthiest cousin ! [ Embrace. 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me. Thou art so far before, 

That swiftest wind’ of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee: would thou hadst less deserv’d, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been more®! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all ean pay. 

Mach. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it pays itself. Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties: and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children, and servants 5 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dun. Welcome hither : 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing.—Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserv’d, nor must be known 
No less to have done so; let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. 


[ Hxeunt. 


Are not 


[ Embrace.’ 


Ban. There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. 
Dun. My plenteous joys, 


Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.—Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Maleolm ; whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland: which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only, 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers—From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us farther to you. 
Mach. The rest is labour, which is not us’d for you 
Ill be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So, humbly take my leave. 
Dun. My worthy Cawdor ! 
Mach. The prince of, Cumberland !—That is a step 


5 wing: inf.e. 6mine:inf.e. 7Notinf.e 
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Dun. True, worthy Banquo: he is full se valiant, 
And in his commendations { am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerless kinsman. [ Flourish. 


SCENE V.—Inverness. A Room in Macpern’s Castle. 
Enter Lady Macsertn, with a letter. 

Lady M. peat “ They ne me in the day of suc- 
cess ; and I have learned by the perfectest report, they 
have more in them than mortal knowledge. When I 
burned in desire to question them farther, they made 
themselves air, into which they vanished. Whiles | 
stood rapt in the wonder of it, came missives from the 
aa who all-hailed me, ‘ Thane of Cawdor ;’ by which | 
title, before, these weird sisters saluted mej 2 and re- 
ferred me to the comir ig on of time, with, ‘ Hail, king 
that shalt be This have I tl hought good to deliver 
thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that thou might- 
est not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of 
what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, 
and farewell.” 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d.—Yet I do fear thy nature : 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kin nec 
To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great ; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illness should attend it: what ihou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily: wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou ’dst have, great 

Glamis, 
That which eries, ‘‘ Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Than wishest should be undone.” Hie thee hither, 
That [ may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have, thee crown’d withal — 

Enter an Attendant. 


Ezeunt. 


Vv 


My 


6¢ 


Atten. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady M. Thou ’rt mad to say 
Is not thy master with him ? who, were ’t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation. 

Atten. So please you, it is true: our thane is coming. 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. 

He brings great news. 
himself is hoarse, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty : make thick my blood 

Stop up th’ access and passage to remorse ; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 

Th’ effect and it. Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 

Wherever in your sightless substances 


it. 


il 


Give him tending: 
[Exit Attendant.] 


1 blanket: in f. e, 


factor. 


2 Notinf.e, 3 most: 
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On which I must fall down, or else o’er-leap, [ Aszde. | 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires 
Let not light see my black and deep desires ; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see [ Ext. 


What is your tidings? 


The raven 


in f. e.; altered by Rowe, from ‘‘ must 


You wait on nature’s mischief. Come, thick night 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of ‘hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blankness* of the dark, 
To cry, “ Hold, hold !”’— 
Enter MacBetu. 
Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
[They -embrace.* 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and | feel now 
The future in the instant. 
Macb. My dearest love, 
Dunean comes here to-night. 
Lady M. And when goes hence ? 
Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes. 
Lady M. 
Shall sun that morrow see. 
Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
| May read strange matters: to beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
ba hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ‘serpent under it. He that’s coming 
Must be provtded for; and you shal] put 
This night’s great business into my despatch, 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign ares and masterdom. 
Mach. We will speak farther. 
Lady-M. 
To alter favour ever is to fear, 
Leave all the rest to me. 


SCENE VI.—The Same. Before the Castle. 


Enter Duncan, Matconm, DonaLBAIN, Banquo, LENOX, 
Macourr, Rosse, Anaus, and ‘Attendants. 


Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting n rartlet, does approve, 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells woocingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
3uttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle: 
Where they aaehe breed and haunt, I have observ’d, 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macseru. 

Dun. See, sce! our honour’d hostess.— 
The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as‘love: herein I teach you, 
How you shall bid God yield us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service, 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business to contend 

Avainst these honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. For those of old, 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits.* 

Dun. Where ’s the thane of Cawdor ? 
We cours’d him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor; but he ‘rides well, 
on his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
| To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M. Your servants ever 
Haye theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 


re | 


O! never 


Only look up clear: 


| Exeunt 


hea 


,” of folio. 4 Beadsmen---hound to pray for a bene 
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Still to return your own. 

Dua. Give me your hand ; 
Conduct me to mine host: we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. 


SCENE VII.—The Same. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter, and pass over the stage, 
a Sewer,’ and divers Servants with dishes and service. 
Then, enter Macsern. 


Macb. If it were done, when ’t is done, then ’t were 
well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal? of time, 
We’d jump the life to come.—But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being, taught, return 
'To plague th’ inventor: thus* even-handed justice 
Commends th’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject; 
Strong both against the deed: then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Durican 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office. that hig virtues 
Will plead, like angels trumpet-tonguedy against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.—I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself, 
And falls on the other.— 
Enter Lady Macsetu. 
How now ! what news? 
Lady M. He has almost supp’d. Why have you left 
the chamber ? 
Mach. Hath he ask’d for me? 
Lady M. Know you not, he has ? 


[ Exeunt. 


A Room in the Castle. 


Mach. We will proceed no farther in this business : | 


He hath honour’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since, 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 


At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such T account thy love. Art thou afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and 4 valour, 

As thou art in desire?. Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life 

And live a coward in thine own esteem, 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 

Like the poor cat 7’ the adage >* 

Mac. Pr’ythee, peace, 
I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do® more is none. 

Lady M. What boast® was ’t, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 

Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did-then adhere, and yet you would make both: 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’t is to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my faee, 

Have pluck’ d my nipple from his boneless ¢ cums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this: 

Macb. 

Laky M. We 
But ser ew your courage to the sticking-place, 
And wé’ll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
|(Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convinee,® 
| That memory, the warder of the brain, 

/Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only: when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
|Of our great quell ?? 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only ! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
| Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv’d 
| When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers, 
| That they have done’t? 

Lady M. 
| As we shall make 

Upon his death? 
| Mach. 


If we should fail? 
fail ?7 


Who dares receive it other, 
our griefs and clamour roar 


Tam settled ; and bend up 


Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

| Aw ay, and mock the time with fairest show 
lf alse mide must hide what the false heart doth know. 
[ Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. Court within the Castle. 
Enter Banquo, and FLEancr, with a torch before him. 

Ban. How goes the night, boy ? 

Fle. The moon is down; [| have not heard the clock. 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Fle. I take ’t, ’t is later. sir. 

Ban. Hold, take my sword.—There ’s oe eal in 

heaven; 


in folio. 
in f. e. 


2 schoole: 
6 beast : 


1 An officer who placed: and removed dishes. 
sut dares not wet her feet.” 5 no: in folio. 


8 Overpower. % Murder. 


7 Some eds. place an ex 
point; such, Dyce informs us, was Mrs. Siddons’ delivery of the passage—as if ‘ 


LE. 


| Their candles are all out.—Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

| And yet I would not sleep: merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose !—Give me my sword.— 


eal ae MacBetTH, and a Servant with a torch. 


Who’s there ? 
Mach. A friend. 
Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king’s a-bed: 


Theobald made the change. 3this: inf.e. 4 
matic on, or comma, in place of the interrogat 
was the conclusion of MacBEeTH’s remark 


“we 


“The cat loves fis, 


(24 MA 
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He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices. 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess, and shut up 
Ta measureless content. 
Macb. Being unprepar’d, 
Our will beeame the servant to defect, 
Which else should free have wrought. 
Ban. All’s well. 
I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show’d some truth. 
Macb. I think not of them: 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 
a jd. At your kind’st leisure. 
Macb. If you shal cleave to my consent, when ’t is, 
It shall make honour for you. 
Ban. So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d. 
Macb. 
Ban. 


Good repose, the while. 
the like to'you. 
[Exeunt Banquo and Freance. 
Macb. Go; bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed.— 
[ Exit Servant. 


Thanks, sir: 


's this a dagger, which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me elutch 
thee :-— 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger. of the mind, a false creation, 
Procee ding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use.— 
Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still ; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon?, gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before.—There ’s no such thing: 
It is the bloody business, which mforms 
Thus to mine eyes.—Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleeper :? witcheraft celebrates 
Pale Heeate’s offerings; and wither’d murder, 
Alarum/’d by his sentinel the wo olf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’ $ ravishing strides,? towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. —Thou sure and ae set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they wa Ik, for fear. 
The very stones prate of my where- about, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it—Whiles I ¢ hreat, he lives 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A bell rings. 
[ go, and it is done: the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell, 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 


SCENE II.—The Same. 
Enter Lady Macsetu. 


[ Exit. 


Lady M. That which hath made them drunk hath 
. made me bold: [Peace ! 
What hath quench’d them hath given me fire—Hark !— 


ie Root of box-wood, of which dagger handles were made. 
silk, 


2 sleep: 


it was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good- night. He is about it. 
The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms - 
Do mock their charge with snores: Lhave druge’d their 
possets 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live, or dic. 
Mach. [ Withan. i Who ’s there ?—what, ho! 
Lady M. Alaek! Iam afraid they have awak "d, 
And ’t is not done :—the attempt, and not the deed, 
Jonfounds us.—Hark !—I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miss them.—Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t.—My husband ? 
Enter Macsetu. 
Macb. \ have done the decd.—Didst thou not hear a 
noise ? 
Lady M. \ heard the owl seream, and the crickets ery. 
Did not you speak ? 
Mach. 
Lady M. 
Macb. 
Lady M. -, 
Macb. Hark 
Who lies 7’ the ee chamber ? 
Lady M. Donalbain. 
Macb. This is a sorry sight. [Showing his hands. 
Lady M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sight. 
Mach. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one 
eried, “ murder !” 
That they did wake each other: I stood and heard them ; 
But they me say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 
Lady M. There are two lodg’d together. 
Mach. One cried *‘God bless us!” and “ Amen,” the 
other, 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say amen, 
When they did say God bless us. 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply 
Mach. But wherefore could not I pronounce amen? 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady M. These.deeds must not be thought 
After these ways: so, it will make us mad. 
Mach. Methought, I heard a voice ery, 
more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep,””—the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave* of eare, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 


When ? 
Now. 
As I deseended ? 


“Sleep no 


Chief nourisher in life’s feast.— 
Lady M. What do you mean ? 
Mach. Still it eried, ‘Sleep no more!” to all the 
house : 


“ Glamis hath murder’d s sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more !” 
Lady M. Who was it that thus eried ? Why, worthy 
thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go, get ; some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand.— 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there: go, carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
Macb. I’ll go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on ’t again, I dare not. 


Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 


inf.e. sides: in folio, Pope made the change. ,4 Unwrought 


cp A 


“the desire, but it takes away the performance. 
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Give me the daggers. The sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: ’t is the eye of childhood 

That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

[’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. { Exit. —Knocking wethin, | 

Macb. Whence is that knoeking ?— 
How i is ’t with me, when every noise appals me ? 

That hands are here! Ha! they pluck out mine eyes 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardine, 

Making the green one red. 
Re-enter Lady Macsetn. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white . [Knock. ]i hear a knocking 
At the south entry -—retire e we to our chamber, 

A little water clears us of this dced: 

How easy is it, then? Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended.—[ Knock.} 
knocking. 

Get on your nightgown, lest oecasion eall us, 

And show us to be watchers.—Be not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts. 

Mach. To know my deed, ’t were best not know my- 

self. | Knock. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking: I would thou 
couldst ! | Exeunt. 


Hark ! 


more 


SCENE IIl.—The Same. 
Enter a Porter. [Knocking within. 
Porter. Here’s a knocking, indeed! Ifa 
porter of hell-gate, he should have old? ee the key. 
| Knocking.] Knock, knoek, knock. Who’s there, 
i the name of Beelzebub : Here ? s a farmer, that 
hanged himself on the expectation of plenty : come in 
time ; have napkins enough about you: here youll 
sweat fort. | Knocking. |] Knock, knock. Who’s there, 
in the other devil’s name ?— Faith, here ’s an equivo- 
cator, that could swear in both the scales against either | 
scale; who committed treason enough for God’s sake, 
yet could not equivocate to heaven : O ! come in, equi- 
voeator. [Knocking] Knock, knock, knock. Who’s 
’Faith, here’s an English tailor come hither 
for stealing out of a French hose: come in, tailor; 
here you may roast your goose, [Knocking.] Knock, 
knock. Never at quiet! What are you ?—But this 
place is too cold for hell. 1711 devil-porter it no far- 
ther: I had thought to have let in some of all pro- 
fessions, that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire. [Knocking] Anon, anon: I pray you, re- 
member the porter. [Opens the gate. 
Enter Macpurr and Lenox. 
Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late ? 
Port. ’Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
cock ; and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things. 
Macd. What three things does drink especially pro- 
voke ? 
Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes : 


and urine. 
it provokes 
There- 
fore, much drink may be said to be an equivocator 
with lechery: it makes him, and it. mars hint; it sets 
him on, and it takes him off; it persuades him, and 
disheartens him; makes him stand to, and not stand 
to: in conclusion, equivocaics him a-sleep, and, giving 
him the he, le: wes him. 
Macd. 1 believe, drink gave thee the lie last ni ight. 


1 So the old copies; some mod. eds. read: the green—one red. 


notin f.e. * This word is not in f. e. 


| This is the door. 


|Our chimneys 


| Was fev erous, 
4 
man were | 


| Banquo, and Donalbain ! 


Dear Duff, I pr’ythee, contradict thyself, 


2 Used, as often, as an augmentative. 


Port. That it did, sir, i? the very throat on me: but 
I requited him for his | ie; and, I think, being toc 
strong for him, though he took up my legs sometime, 
yet I made a shift to east him. 

Macd. Is thy master stirring ?— 


Enter Macsern, in his night-gown. 
Our knocking has awak’d him ; here. he comes. 
Len. Good-morrow, noble sir. 
Mach. Good-morrow, both. | 


Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 
Macb. Not yet. 
Macd. He did command me to eall timely on him: 

I have almost slipp’d the hour. 
Macb. 1’li bring you to him. 
Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 

Sut yet, ’tis one. 
Mach. The labour we delight in physies pain. 


Macd. I’l1 make so bold to eall, 
For ’tis my limited service. [Exit Macpurr. 


Zen. Goes the king hence to-day ? | 
Mach. He does :—he did appoint so. 
Len. The night has been unruly: where we lay, 


were blown down ; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with aecents terrible 

Of dire combustion, and confus’d events, 

New haich’d.to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the jhe night : some say, the earth 

1 did | shake 


and 
Macb. "'T was a rough night, 
Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A. feilow to it. 
Re-enter Macnurr. 
Macd. O horror ! horror { horror! Tongue, nor heart, | 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee 
Mach. Len. What’s the matter ? 
Maced. Confusion now hath made his master-pieee. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole ‘thenée ! A 
The life o’ the building. 
Mach. What is’t you say? the life ? 
Len. Mean you his majesty ? i 
Macd. Approach the chamber, and dest oe four sight, | 
With a new Gorgon.—Do not bid me speal 
See, and then speak yourselves —A wake if awake !— 
He ol Macsery and Lenox. | 
, and treason ! 
Mi: a ope 


Ring the alarum-bell ! 
awake ! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s coun iterfeit, 
And look on death itself: up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image !—Maleolm! Banquo ! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites 
To countenance this horror. Ring the bell! [Bell rings, 
Enter Lady MacBetu. 
Lady M. Whai’s the o business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to pa 
The sleepers of the house? speak, spea 
Macd. O, gentle lady ! | 
*T is not for you to hear w hat I can speak 
The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 
Enter Banquo unready 4 
Would murder as it fell—O Banquo! Banquo! i 
Our royal master’s murder’d ! 


Lady M. Woe, alas !,. 
What! in our house ? i 
Ban. Too cruel, any where. 
} 


3 The rest of this direction ig 


Fe ee ee 


: 
e 


| Unmannerly breech’d with gore. Who could refrain, 
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And say, it is not so. 
Re-er:ter Macsetu and Lenox. 

Mach. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv’d a blessed time, for from this instant 
There ’s nothing serious in mortality ; 
All is but toys: renown and grace are dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Enter Matcoitm and DonaLBAIN. 

Don. What is amiss ? 

Mach. You are, and do not know ’t: 
The spring, the head, the fountain of- your blood 
Is stopp’d ; the very source of it is stopp’d. 

Macd. Your royal father’s murder’d. 
- Mal. O! by whom ?| 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had done’t. 
Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood ; 
So were their daggers, whieh, unwip’d, we found 
Upon their pillows: they star’d, and were distracted. 
No man’s life was to be trusted with them. 

Mach. O! yet [ do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 


Maed., Wherefore did you so? 
Mach. Who ean be wise, amaz’d, temperate and 
furious, 


Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man: 

The expedition of my violent love 

Out-ran the pauser reason.—Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lae’d with his golden blood ; 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entranee : there, the murderers, 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 


That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make’s love known? 
Lady M. Help me hence, ho ! 
Maced. Look to the lady. [Lady Macsetu swoons.'| 
Mal. Why do we hold our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ours ? 
Don. What should be spoken 
| Here, where our fate, hid in an auger-hole, 
May rush, and seize us? lLet’s away: our tears 
Are not yet brew’d. 
Mal. Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
Ban. Look to the lady.— [Lady Macs. 2s borne out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
| That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece of. work, 
To know it farther. Fears and scruples shake us: 
In the great hand of God I stand; and, thence, 
Against the undivulg’d pretence? I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 


Maed. And so do I. 
weal So fil. 
| Maceb. Let ’s briefly put on manly readiness, 
And meet i’ the hall together. 
All, Well contented. 


{Exeunt all but Mau. and Don. 
Mal. What will you.do? Let’s not consort with them : 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
| Which the false man does easy. I7H] to England. 
Don. To Ireland, I: our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer ; where we are, 
There ’s daggers in men’s smiles: the near in blood, , 


The nearer bloody. 


1Notinfie. 2 Intention. 3So old vopies; most mod eds. read: 


Mal. This murderous shaft that’s shot 
Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim: therefore, to horse ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But shift away. There’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there’s no merey left. 
[ Exewnt. 


4 * 


SCENE IV.—Without the Castle. 
Enter Rosse and an Old Man. 


Old M. Threescore and ten I ean remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange, but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rosse. Ah! good father, 
Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the elock ’tis day, 

And yet dark night strangles the travailing® lamp. 
Is ’t night’s predominanee, or the day’s shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb, ‘ 
When living light should kiss it ? 

Old M. ’T is unnatural, 
Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last, 

A faleon, towering in her pride of plaee, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at, and kill’d. 
Rosse. And Dunean’s horses (a thing most strange 
and certain) 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 

Old M. ’T is said, they ate each other. 

Rosse. They did so; to th’ amazement of mine eyes, 
That look’d upon ’t. Here comes the good Maeduff— 

Enter Macpurr. 
How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why. see you not? 

Rosse. Ist known who did this more than bloody deed? 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 


Rosse. Alas, the day ! 
What good could they pretend ? 
Maced. They were suborn’d. 


Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 
Are stol’n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 
LOSS. ’Gainst nature still : 
Thriftless. ambition, that will ravin up 
Thine own life’s means !—Then, ’t is most like, 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 
Macd. He is already nam’d, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 
Rosse. Where is Dunean’s body ? 
Macd. Carried to Colme-lill ; 
The saered store-house of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 
Rosse. Will you to Seone ? 
Macd. No, cousin ; Ill to Fife. 
Rosse. Well, I will thither, 
Macd. Well, may you see things well done there :— 
adieu— 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 
Rosse. Farewell, father. 
Old M. God’s benison go with you; and with those, 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 
[ Exeunt, 


travelling. 


MACBETH. 


SCENE I.—Fores. 
Enter Banguo 
Ban. Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 


A Room in the Palace. 


As the weird women promis’d ; aa6, I fear, 
Thou play’dst most foully for ’t > yet it was said, 
{t should not stand in thy posterity * : 
But that myself should be the root, and father 
Of many kings. If there come trath from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches show) 
Why, by the verities on ‘thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And set me up in hope? But, hush! no more. 
Sennet. Enter Macnern, as King ; Lady Maczsetu, 
as Queen; LxENox, Rosse, ‘Lords, Ladies, and | 
Attendants, 
Mach. Here’s our chief guest. 
Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all things unbecoming. 
Mach. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I ’ll request your presence. 
Ban. Lay your highness’! 
Command upon me, to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 
Mach. Ride you this afternoon ? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord. 


Mach. We should have else desir’d your good advice | 


(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 
In this day’s council ; but we ’ll take to-morrow. 
Is ’t far you ride? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the better, 
I must become the borrower of the night 
For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow’d 
In England, and in Ireland ; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, fil ling their hearers 
With strange invention. But of that to-morrow ; 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord, our time does call upon us. 
Macb. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; 

And so I do commend you to their backs. 

Farewell,— [Exit Banevo. 

Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night. To make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone : 

| Exeunt Lady Macseru, ‘Lords, Ladies, §c. 

Sirrah, a word with you. Attend those men 

Our pleasure ? 

Atten. They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 

Mach. Bring them before us.—[ Exit Atten.] To be 

thus is nothing, 

But to be safe anquo 

Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 

teigns that which would be fear‘d ; ’t is much he dares ; 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear, and under him 


2 Defiled. 


Fail not our feast. 


1 Let your highness: in f. e, 


mer ITT. 


while then, God be with you. Now! if you have a station in the file 


3 Tr, @ Poutrance, extremity. 


My genius is rebuk’d, as. it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. He chid the sisters, 
When first they put the name 13 king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
They hail’d him father to a line of ‘kings. 
Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have T fil’d? my mind, 
For them the gracious Dunean have I murder’ ie 
Put rancours im the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
| Given to the common enemy of man, 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
| Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 
And champion. me to the utterance’ —Who’s there ? 
Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 
go to the door, and stay there till we call. 
[ait Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 
1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Mach. Well then, now, 
Have you consider’d of my speeches? Know, 
That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; mre’ you thought, had been 
| Our innocent self, This I made good to you 
| In our last conference ; pass’d in probation with you, 
How you were borne in hand; how cross’d; the instru- 
ments ; 
Who wrought with them ; and all things else, that might. 
To half a soul, and to a notion eraz’d, 
Say, “ Thus did Banquo.” 
Mur. You made it known to us. 
Mach I did so; and went farther, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, 
That von can let this Are you so gospell’d 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’ d yours for ever ? 
1 Mur. We are men, my liege. 
Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi- WwW olves. are cleped 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d, whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the ie | 
hat writes them all alike ; and so of men. 


Now, 


go? 


Not 1’ the worst rank of manhood, say it, 
And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 
Mur. I am one, my liege, | 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

1 Mur. And I another, 
So wearied with disasters, tuge%d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
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| To mend it, or ‘tbe rid on ’t. Lady M. Come on: 
Mach. ~ Both of you Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks : 
| Know Banquo was your enemy. | Be bright and jovial ’mong your guests to- night. 
2 Mur. True, my lord. Macb. So shall : love ; and so, I pray, be. you 
| Mach. So is he mine ; and in such bloody distance, | Let your remembrance apply to Banquo: 
That every minute of his being thrusts Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue 
| Against my near’st of life. And though I could Unsafe the while, that we must lave our honours 
With bare-fae’d power sweep him from my sight, | In these flattering streams, and make our faces 
| And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, Vizards to our hearts, disguising what they are. 
| For certain friends that ate both his and mine, Lady M. You must leave this. 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall. Macb. O! full of scorpions is my mind, dear wite. 
Whom I myself struck down: and thence it is, Thou know’st that Banquo and his Fleance live. 
| That I to your assistance do make love, Lady M. But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne. 
| Masking the business from the common eye Macb. There’s comfort yet ; they are assailable : 
For sundry weighty reasons. Then, be thou jocund. Ere the bat hath flown 
| 2 Mur. We shall, my lord, His cloister’d flight; ere to black Heeate’s summons, 
| Perform what you command us. The shard-borne! beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
1 Mur. Though our lives— _ | Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
| Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within this! A deed of dreadful note. 
hour, at most, Lady M. What’s to be done ? 
| [ will advise you w here to plant yourselves, Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
ao aint you, with a perfect spy, o’ the time, Till thou applaud the deed. Come, secling? night, 
| The moment on ’t; for’t must be done to- night, Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
; And something from the palace ; always thought, And with thy bleody and,invisible hand, 
That I require a clearness : and with him, Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
| (To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work) Which ‘keeps me pale !—Light thickens ; and the crow 
| Fleance his son, that keeps him company, Makes wing to the rooky wood : 
| Whose absence is no Iess material to me Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart : Thou marvell’st at my words; but hold thee still : 
Ill come to you anon. Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill. 
2 Mur. We are resolv’d, my lord, So, pr’ythee, go with me. [ Exeunt. 
Maco-V'N\ eall'upon you streight: abide sittin. | cane Tat Pke Sates AAeeas eae aaa nee 
[Exeunt Murderers. | ne to fhe Palaass 
| It is concluded : Banquo, thy soul’s flight, aeS Oe 
| If it find heaven, must find it out to- night. [ Exit. Enter three Murderers. 
| SCENE II.—The Same. Another Room. ; oe Bat who did bid sheesh aes Mechoih. 
Enter Lady Macgeru and a Servant. 2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust; since he delivers 
Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court ? Our offices, and what we have to do, ° 
erv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. To thy direction just. 
Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure] 1 Mur. Then stand with us. 
For a few words. The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Serv. Madam, I will. [ Exit. | Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
Lady M. Nought’s had, all’s spent, | To gain the timely inn; and here® approaches 
| Where our desire is got without content : The subject of our watch. 
’T is safer to be that which we destroy, 3 Mur. Hark ! I hear horses. 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. Ban. [Within.] Give us a light there, ho! 
Enter Macsernu. 2 Mur. Then, ’tis he: the rest, 
How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, That are within the note of expectation, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, Already are i’ the court. 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have died 1 Mur. His horses go about. 
| With them they think on? Things without remedy, 3 Mur. Almost a mile: but he be usually, 
Should be without regard; what’s done, is done. So all men do, from hence-to the palace gate 
Mach. We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it: Make it their walk. 
She ’1l close, and be herself, whilst our poor malice Enter Banquo and Fiance, with a torch. 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 2 Mur. A light, a light! 
| But let the eternal frame of things disjoint, 3 Mur. ’T is he. 
Both the worlds suffer, 1 Mur. Stand to’t. 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep Ban. It will be rain to-night. 
In the affliciion of these terrible dreams, 1 Mur. Let it come down. [Strikes Banquo. 
That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead, i O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly ! 
Whom we to gain our Peace have sent to peace, Thou may’st revenge.—O slave! | Dies. Fe. escapes. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 3 Mur. Who did strike out the light ? 
in restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 1 Mur. Was ’t not the way? 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; : 3 Mur. There’s but one down: the son is fled. 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 2 Mur. We have lost best ‘half of our affair. 
Malice domestie, foreign levy, nothing 1 Mur. Well, let ’s away, and say how much is done. 
Can touch him farther ! [ Exeunt, 
1 Scaly-winged. 2 Blinding. 3near: inf. w. | 
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SCENE IV.—A Room of State in the Palace. 


A Banquet prepared. Enter Macsetu, Lady Macsetu, 
Rosse, Lenox, Lords, and Attendants. 


a) 
Mach. You! 


snow your own degrees ; 

And last the hearty welcome. 
Lords. 
Mach. 


sit down : at first 


Thanks to your majesty. 
Ourself will mingle with socicty, 


_ And play the humble host. 


Our hostess keeps her state ; but in best time 
We will require her welcome. 
Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends ; 
For my heart speaks, they are , welcome. 
Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ 
thanks. 
Both sides are even: here Ill sit i’ the midst. 
Be large in mirth; anon, we 1¥ drink a measure 
Enter first Murderer, to the door. 
The table round srlhene ’s blood upon thy face. 
Mur. ’T is Banquo’s then. 
Mach. ’Tis better thee without, than him within. 
Is he despateh’d ? 
Mur. My lord, his throat is eut; that I did for him. 
Mach. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats ; 
Yet he is good, that did the like for Fleance : 
If thou didst it, thou art the nonparcil. 
Mur. Most royal sir, Fleance is ’scap’d. 
Macb. Then comes my fit again : I had else been 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, _ [perfect ; 
As broad and general as the casing air ; 
But now, I am eabin’d, eribb’d, confin’ d, bound in 
To satic y doubts and fears.—But Banquo’ s safe ? 
Tur. Ay, my good lord, safe in a ditch he bides, 
Wit fh tw enty trench’d gashes on his head, 
The least a death to nature 
Macb. ‘Thanks for that.— 
There the grown serpent lies: the worm, that’s fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
No teeth for the present.—Get thee gone: to-morrow 
We’ll hear ourselves again. bits Murderer. 
Lady M. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold, 
That is not often vouch’d the while ’t is making? ; 
’T is given with welcome. To feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 
Macb. Sweet rementbrancer !— 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! 
Len. May it please your highness sit-? 
[The Ghost of Banavo enters, “and sits in 
Macsetu’s place. 
Macb. Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d, 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness, 
Than pity for mischance ! 
Rosse. His absence, sir, 
Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your highness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 
Mach. The table’s full. 


Len. Here is a place reserv’d, sir. 
[Pointing to the Ghost.? 

Mach. Where ? 

Len. Here, my good lord. What is’t that moves 


your highness ? 
Mach. Which of you have done this ? 
Lords. What, my good lord ? 
Mach. Thou canst not say, I did-it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 


1 youch’d while ’t isa making: in f. e. 


2 3 4 These directions not in f. e. 


Rosse. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends. My lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep seat. 
The fit is momentary ; upom a thought 
|He will again be well. If much you note him 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion ; 
Feed, and regard him not.—Are you a man? 
[Coming to MacserH: aside to him.’ 
Mach. Ay, and @ bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
Lady M. O, proper stuff ! 
This is the very painting of your ‘fear : 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Dunean. O! these flaws s, and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 
Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself ! 
Why do you make such faces? When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
Mach. Pr’ythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how 
say you ?— 
Why, what care 1? If thou canst nod, speak too.— 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
| Those that we bury back,;our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 


[Exit Ghost. 
| Lady M. 


What! quite unmann’d in folly ? 


Macb. If I stand here, [ saw him. 
Lady M. Fie! for shame ! 
Mach. Blood hath been shed ere now, th’ olden 


time, 
Ere human statute purg’d the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an'end ; but now, they rise again 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
| And pth us from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 
Lady M. My worthy lord, [Going back to her state. 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Mach. I do forget.— 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then, Ill sit down—Give me some wine: fill full— 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss : 
Re-enter Ghost. 
| Would he were here ! to all, and him, we 
| And all to all. 
| Lords. Our duties, arid the pledge. 
Mach. Avaunt! and quit my sight. Let the earth 
hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 
| Which thou dost glare with. 
Lady M. Think of this, 
/But as a thing of custom: ’t is no other ; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
Mach. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
|The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrean tiger ; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I exhibit,® then protest me 
The baby-of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 
[Exit Ghost. 
Unreal mockery, hence !|—Why, so ;—being gone, 


thirst 


good peers, 


6 inhabit: in f. e. 
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J am a man again.—Pray you, sit still. 
Lady M. You have displac’d the mirth, broke the 
good meeting, 
With most admir’d disorder, 
Macb. Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me strange, | 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanch’d with fear. 
Rosse. What sights, my lord ? | 


and worse ; 
Question enrages him: At onee, 
Stand not upon the order of your 
But go at onee. 


good night : 
going, 


Len: Good night ; and better health 
Attend his majesty. 
Lady M. A kind good night to all! 


[Exeunt Lords and Attendants. 
Mach. It will have blood, they say; blood will have 
blood : 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 
By magot- pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.—What is the night ? 
Lady M. Almost at odds with morning, which is 
which. 
Mach. How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his| 
person, 
At our great bidding ? 
Lady M. Did you send to hin, sir ? 
Mach. I hear it by the way; but I will send. 
There ’s not a one of them, but in his house 
ian oe a servant fee’d. I will to- -morrow, 
(And betimes I will) to the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good, 
All causes shall give way: J am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann’d. 
Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
Mach. Come, we’ll to sleep. My strange and self- 
abuse d 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : 


We are yet but young in deed. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE V.—The Heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three W itches, meeting Hecate. 


1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate ! you look angerly. | 
Hec. Have I not reagon, beldams as you are, 

Saucy, and over-bold ? How did you dare 

To trade and traffie with Macbeth, 

In riddles, and affairs of death ; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The plese contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 

Hath been but for a way ward son, 

Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others do, 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now: get you gone, 

And at tHe pit,of Acheron 

Meet me i’ the morning: thither he 

Will come to know his. destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells, provide, 


Lady M. I pray you, speak not: he grows worse | 


| That by the help of these 


Your charms, and every thing beside. 
I am for the air; this night Du spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 
Great business must be wrought ere noon. 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
I’ll catch it ere it come to ground : 
| And that, distill’d by magie sleights, 
Shall raise such artificial sprites, 
As by the strength of their illusion, 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 
| He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and fear ; 
And, you all know, security 
Ts mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
Song. [Within.| Come away, come away, Sc. 
Hark! I am call’d: my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit HECATE. 
1 Witch. Come, let’s make haste: she ’ll soon be 
back again. [Exeunt Witches. 


SCENE VI.—Fores. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Lenox and another Lord. 


Len. My former speeches have but hit your 
Which can interpret farther: only, I say, 
Things have been strangely borne. 

Dunean 
Was pitied of Macbeth :—marry, he was dead ; 
And the right valiant Banquo walk’d too late : 
Whom, you may say, if’t please you, Fleance ‘kilvd 
For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
To kill their gracious father ? damned fact ! 
How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not straight, 
In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep ? 
Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely, too ; 
For ’t would have anger’d any heart alive 
To hear the men deny ’t. So that, I say, 
He has borne all things well ; and I do think, 
That had he Duncan’s sons under his key, 
(As, an’t please heaven, he shall not) they should find 
What ’t were to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 
But, peace !—for from broad words, and ’eause he 
fail’d 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself ? 
~ Lord. The son of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court ; and is receiv’d 
/Of the most pious Edward ‘with such grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect. hither Macduff 
Is gone, to pray the holy king upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward ; 
, (with Him above 
To ratify the w ork) we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now. And this report 
Hath so exasperate the king, that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Len. 

Lord. He did: and with an absolute, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say, “ You Il rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.” 


thoughts, 


The 


gracious 


? 


e, 


Sent he to Macduff ? 
“ Sir, not I ;” 
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Len. And that well might| His message ere he come, that a swift blessing s 


Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court'of England, and unfold 


May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand aceurs’d ! 
Lord. I’ll send my prayers with him! [Ezeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A dark Cave. In the middle, a Cauldron. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


1 Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 
9 Witch. Thrice ; and onee the hedge-pig whin’d. 
3 Witch. Harper! cries,—’T is time, ’t is time. 
1 Witch. Round about the cauldron go ; 
In the poison’d entrails throw.— 
Toad, that under cold stone, 
Day and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first ’? the charmed pot. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake: 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
3 Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf ; 
Witches’ mummy ; maw, and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by~a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab: 
Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron’, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, 
All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood ; 
Then the charm is firm and good. 
Enter Hecate, and other Witches. 
Hec. O, well done! I commend your pains, 
And every one shall share i’ the gains. 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 
| Music, and a Song. ‘‘ Black spirits,” §c.° Exit Hecate. 
2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.— 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 
Enter MacBeETH. 
Mach. How now, you secret, black, and midnight | 
hags ! 
What is’t you do? 
All. A deed without a name. 
Macb. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 


[ Knocking. 


1 Harpier: inf.e. ? Entrails. 
Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Son: inf.e. slope: infie. 


4bladed : in f. e. 


3 The rest of this direction is not in f. e. 


1 Germinating seeds. 


Ty 


(Howe’er you come to know it) answer me: 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against-the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bleaded* corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple o’er® their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do stoop? 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
Of nature’s germins’ tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken, answer me 

To what I ask you. 


1 Witch. Speak. 
2 Witch. Demand. 
3 Witch. We’ll answer. 
1 Witch. Say, if thou’dst rather hear it from our 
mouths, 
Or from our masters’ ? 
Macb. Call ’em: let me see ’em. 


1 Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease, that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 
All. Come high, or low ; 
Thyself, and office, deftly show. 
Thunder. 1 Apparition, an armed Head. 
Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power,— 
2 Witch. He knows thy thought : 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 


1 App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware 
Macduff ; 
Beware the thane of Fife —Dismiss me :—enough. 
[ Descends. 


Mach. Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution thanks : 

Thou hast harp’d my fear aright—But one word 
more.— 

1 Witch. He will not be commanded. Here’s another, 

More potent than the first. 
Thunder. 2 Apparition, a bloody Chald. 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth !— 
Macb. Had I three ears, 1’d hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute : laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. | Descends. 

Mach. Then live, Macduff: what need I fear of thee ? 
But yet 1711 make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it les, 
And sleep in spite of thunder —What is this, 
Thunder. 3 Apparition, a Child crowned, with a Tree 

in his Hand. 

That rises like the issue of a king ; 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 

All. Listen, but speak not to ’t. 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be, until 


The song is probably the same as that in Middleton’s Witch: 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 
Folio reads : germains. 
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Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword | 
Shall come against him. [ Descends. | His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
Mach. That will never be: That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool ; 
Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree This deed I’11 do, before this purpose cool: 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? sweet bodéments ! good! | But no more flights*—Where are these gentlemen? 
Rebellion’s' head, rise never, till the wood Come; bring me where they are. [Exeunt, 
Of Birnam rise; and our high-plac’d Macbeth 2 ‘ rey ; 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath SCENE II.—Fife. .A Room in Macpurr’s Castle. 
To time and mortal custom,—Yet my heart Enter Lady Macourr, her Son, and Rossn. 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me, (if your art L. Macd. What had he done to make him fly ihe | 
Can tell so much) shall Banquo’s issue ever land ? 
Reign in this kingdom ? Rosse. You must have patience, madam, 
All. Seek to know no more. L. Macd. He had noche: 
Mach. 1 will be satisfied : deny mesthis, His flight was madness. When our actions do not, 
; And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know.— Our fears do make us traitors. 
i Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is this ? Rosse. You know not, 
i [The cauldron descends.? Hautboys sound. | Whether it was his wisdom, or. his fear. 
j 1 Witch. Show! 2 Witch. Show! 3 Witch. Show ! L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave ‘his 
Ss _ All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; His mansion, and his titles, in a place [babes, 
i Come like shadows, so depart. From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not: 
i A show of eight Kings, and Banavo first and last,° with | He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren, , 
; a Glass in his Hand. The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Mach. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo : down! | Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. } 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls ;—and thy hair, | All is the fear, and nothing is the love : 
Thou other gold-bound brow art like the first _ As litle is the wisdom, where the flight 
A third is like the former :—Filthy hags ! So runs against all reason. 
Why do you show me this ?—A fourth ?—Start, eyes!| Rosse. My dearest coz’, 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? I pray you, school yourself: but, for your husband, 
Another yet ?—A seventh ? Ill sce no more : He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, The fits o’ the season. | dare not speak much farther 
Which shows me many more; and some I see, But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry. And do not know’t® durselves; when we hold rumour 
Horrible sight !—Now, I see, ’t is true; From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
For the blood-bolter’d? Banquo smiles upon me, But float upon a wild and violent sea, 
And points at them for his——What! is this so? Each way and move.—I take my leave of you: 
1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so: but why ’T shall” not be long but I’ll be here again. 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly >— Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, To what they were before——My pretty cousin, 
And show the best of our delights. Blessing upon you ! 
Ill charm the air to give a sound, L. Macd. Father’d he is, and yet he’s fatherless, 
While you perform your antic round ; Rosse. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
That this great king may kindly say, It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort. 
Our duties did his weleome pay. take my leave at once. [Eat Rosse, 
[Music. The witches dance, and vanish.|  L. Macd. Sirrah, your father’s dead: 
Mach. Where are they ? Gone ?—Let this pernicious | And what will you do now? How will you live? 
hour Son. As birds do, mother. 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar !— L. Macd: What, with worms and flies ? 
Come in! without there ! Son. With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 
Enter Lenox. L. Macd. Poor bird! thou’dst never fear the net, 
Len. What’s your grace’s will ? nor lime, 
Mach. Saw you the weird sisters ? The pit-fall, nor the gin. 
Len. No, my lord. Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are 
Mach. Came they not by you? not set for. 
Len. No, indeed, my lord. | My father is not dead, for all your saying. 
Mach. Infected be the air whereon they ride, IL. Macd. Yes, he is dead: how wilt thou do for a 
And damn’d all those that trust them !—I did hear father ? 
The galloping of horse: who was ’t came by ? Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 
Len. ’T is two or three, my lord, that bring you word, DL. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 
Macduff is fled to England. Son. Then you’ll buy ’em to sell again. 
Macb, Fled to England ? L. Macd. Thou speak’st with all thy wit; 
Len. Ay, my good lord. And yet i faith, with wit enough for thee. 
Mach. Time, thou anticipat’st my dread exploits: Son. Was my father a traitor, mother ? 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 
Unless the deed go with it. From this moment, Son. What is a traitor ? 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be LL. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now, Son. And be all traitors that do'so ? 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done: LL, Macd. Every one that does so is a traitor, and 
The castle of Macduff I wil] surprise ; must be hanged. 
1 Rebellious: in f.e. 2 The first part of this direction is notin f.e. 3 Banquo last: in f.e. * Besmeared. § sights: inf.e. Sknow: 
inf.e. 7Shall: in f, e. 
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Son. And must they all be hanged that swear and lie? 

I. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 

L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools ; for there 
are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men, 
and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey ! 
how wilt thou do for a father? 

Son, If he were dead, you’d weep for him: if you 
would not, it were a good sign that [ should quickly 
have a new father. 

LI. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st ! 

Enter a Messeng:r. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame. I am not to you known, 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

I doubt some danger does approach you nearly: 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks, [ am too savage, 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you ! 

I dare abide no longer. | Exit Messenger. 
L. Macd. Whither should I fly ? 

I have done no harm; but I remember now 

I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good sometime 

Accounted dangerous folly! why then, alas ! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say, I have done no harm ?—What are these faces ? | 

Enter Murderers. 

Mur. Where is your husband ? 

L. Macd. I hope, in no place so wnsanctified, 

Where such as thou may’st find him. : 

Mur. He ’s a traitor. 

Son. Thou liest, thou shag-ear’d’ villain. 


But 


Mur. What, you egg! [Stabbing him. 
Young fry of treachery. 
Son. a He has kill’d me, mother : 


Run away, I pray you. [ Dies. 
[Eatt Lady Macpurr, crying murder, and 
pursued by the Murderers. 


SCENE IIf.—England. <A Room in the King’s 
Palace. 
Enter Matcoitm and Macpurr. 


Mal. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd. Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fall’n birthdom. Each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Mal. What I believe, I ’1l wail; 
What know, believe; and what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will: 
What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, . 
Was once thought honest: you have lov’d him well; 
He hath not touch’d you yet. I am young; but some- 

thing 

You may deserve? of him through me, and wisdom 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god. 


) 


A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
| In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon: 
That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose ; 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 
Macd. I have lost my hopes. 
Mal. Perchance, even there, where J did find my 
doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife, and child, 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ?—I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties: you may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 
Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dares not cheek thee! wear thou thy 
wrongs ; 
Thy title is affecr’d* !—Fare thee well, lord: 
I would not be the villain that thou think’st, 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp. 
And the rich East to boot. 
Mal. Be not offended : 
I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds: I think, withal, 
There would be hands uphfted in my right; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
[Showing a Paper.* 
Of goodly thousands; but, for all this, 
Vhen I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 
Macd. What should he be? 
Mal. It is myself I mean; .in whom [ know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 
That, when they shall be ripen’d’, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow; and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confineless harms. 
Macd. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 
Mal. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name; but there’s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust; and my desire 
All continent impediments would o’er-bear, 
That did oppose my will. Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign. 
Macd. Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny: it hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Enjoy® your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour so many 


Macd. I am not treacherous. 
Mal. 


But Macbeth is. 


2 discern: in folio. 
5 open’d: in f. e. 


1 Probably a misprint for ‘* hair’d.” 


for to affirm. * Not inf. e. 6 Convey: in f.e 


Theobald made the change. 


As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclin’d. 


3 affear’d: in folio. To affecr, isa law phrase, 
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Mal. With this, there grows Enter a Doctor. 
In my most ill-compos’d affection such Mal. Well; more anon.—Comes ithe king forth, I 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, ’ pray you? 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands: Doct. Ay, sir: there are a crew of wretched Souls, 
Desire his jewels,.and this other’s house : That stay his cure: their malady convinces? 
And my more-having would be as a sauce The great assay of heart; but at his touch, 
To make me hunger more; that I should forge Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, They presently amend. 
Destroying them for wealth. Mal. I thank you, doctor. 
Macd. This avarice [Exit Doctor, 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root, Macd. What’s the disease he means ? 
Than summer-seeming lust; and it hath been Mal. ’T is call’d the evil: 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear ; A most miraculous work in this good king, 
Scotland hath foison’ to fill up your will, Which often, since my here remain in E ngland, 
fs Of your mere own. All these are portable I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
With other graces weigh’d. Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people, 
bo Mal. But I have none. The king-becoming graces, | All swoln and uleerous, pitiful to the eye, 
}: As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
; Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
: Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, Put on with holy prayers: and ’t is spoken, 
3 [ have no relish of them; but abound To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
In the division of each several crime, The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound That speak him full of grace. 
All unity on earth. Enter = 
Maced. O Scotland, Scotland ! Macd. * See, who comes here ? 
Mal. If such a one be fit to gov ern, speak: Mal. My countryman; but yet I Inow him not. 
I am as I have spoken. Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither, 
Macd. Fit to govern ! Mal. 1 know him now. Good God, betimes remove 
No, not to live-—O, nation miserable ! The means that make us strangers ! 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody-scepter’d, Rosse. Sir, amen, 
When shalt thou see thy w Hones unk days again, Macd. Stands Seotland where it did ? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne Rosse. Alas, poor country ! 
By his own interdiction stands accurs’d, Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 
And does blaspheme his breed ?—Thy roy al father Be call’d our mother, but our grave ; where nothing, 
Was a most sainted king: the queen, that bore thee, | But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile: 
Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rend the air, 
Died ev ery day she lived. Fare thee well. | Are made, not mark’d; where violent sorrow seems 
These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself A modern ecstasy : the dead man’s knell 
Have banish’d me from Scotland. —O, my breast ! | 1s there scarce ask’d, for whom; and good men’s lives 
Thy hope ends here. Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, Dying or ere they sicken. 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul Macd. O, relation, 
Wip’d the black seruples, 1 reconcil’d my thoughts Too nice, and yet too true! 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth Mal. What is the newest grief ? 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me Rosse. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker. 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me Each minute teems a new one. 
From over-credulous haste; but God above Macd. How does my wife? 
Deal between thee and me, "for even now Rosse. Why, well. 
I put myself to thy direction, and Macd. And all my children ? 
Unspeak mine own detr action ; here abjure Rosse. Well, too, 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace $ ? 
For strangers to my nature. I am yet Rosse. No; they were well, at peace, when I did 
Unknown to woman; never was forsw orn ; leave them. 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own: Macd. Be not a niggard of your specch: how goes it? 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray Rosse. When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
The devil to his fellow, and delight Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
No less in truth, than life : : my first false speaking Of many worthy fellows that were out: 
Was this upon fn yself. What I am truly ; | Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 
Is thine, and my poor country’s, to command : |For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot. 
Whither, indeed, before thy here- -approach, N ow is the time of help. Your eye in Scotland 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, Vould create soldiers, make our women fight, 
Already at, a point, was setting forth. To doff their dire distresses. 
Now, we’ll together ; and the chance, of goodness |. Mal. Be it their comfort, 
Be like our Warranted quarrel. Why are you silent? | We are coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Macd. Such weleome and unwelcome things at niles us good Siward, and ten thousand men: 
once, An older, and a better soldier, none 
"T is hard to reconcile. That Christendom gives out. x 
1 foisons: in f.e.; plenty: 2 Overcomes. 
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Rosse. Would I could answer Mal. Be comforted : 
This comfort with the like! But I have words, Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge, 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air To cure this deadly grief. 
Where hearing should not latch’ them. Macd. He has no children.—Al1 my pretty ones? 
Macd. What concern they ?| Did you say, all ?—O, hell-kite!—AIl ? 
The general cause, or is it a fee-grief, What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
Due to some single breast? At one fell swoop? 
Rosse. No mind that’s honest Mal. Dispute it like a man. 
But in it shares some woe, though the main part Macd. I shall do so ; 
Pertains to you alone. But [ must also feel it like a man: 
Macd. If it be mine, I cannot but remember such things were, 
Keep it not from me; quickly let me ‘have it. That were most precious to me.—Did heaven look on, 
Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, | And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff! 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound, They were all struck for thee. Naught that I am, 
That ever yet they heard. Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Macd. Humph ! I guess at it. Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now ! 
Rosse. Your castle is surpris’d ; your wife, and babes,| Mal. Be this the whetstone of your sword: let grief 
Savagely slaughier’d: to relate the manner Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Were, on the quarry? of these murder’d deer, Macd: O' I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
To add the death of you. And braggart with my tongue.—But, gentle Heavens, 
Mal. Mereiful heaven !— Cut short a intermission ; front to fr ont, 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows: Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and my self ; 
Give sorrow words ; the grief, that does not speak, Within my sword’s length set him: if he? scape, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. Heaven forgive him too ! 
Macd. My children too? Mal. This tune® goes manly. 
Rosse. Wife, children, servants, all| Come, go we to the king: our power is ready ; 
That could be found. Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Macd. And I must be from thence ! Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above [may ; 
My wife kill’d too? Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you 
Rosse. I have said. he night is long that never finds the day. [ Exeunt. 


AEG TT Movs 


SCENE I.—Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle. Lady M. Yet here’s a spot. ! 
f fa Doct. Hark! she speaks. I will set down what | 
Enter a Doctor of Physic, and a waiting Gentlewoman.| comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more 
Doct. I have two nights watched with you, but can | strongly. ee out his Tables.* 
perceive no truth in your report. When was it she) Lady M. Out, damned spot!. out, I say !—One; 
last walked ? two: why, then ’t is time to do’t.—Hell is murky !— 


Gent. Since his majesty went into the field, I have| Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? What need 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her night-gown upon| we fear who knows it, when none can call our power 
her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write | to account! >— Yet wiio would have thought the old man | 
upon it, read it, after “wards seal it, and again return) to have had so much blood in him ? 
to bed ; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. Doct. Do you mark that ? [ Writing? 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature, to receive at Lady Ms The thane of Fife had a wife: where is 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watch-| she now ?—What, will these hands ne’er be clean ?— 
ing. In this slumbery agitation, besides her-walking| No more o’ that, my lord; no more o’ that; you mar 
and other actual pe erfovmaniage: what at any time have! all with this starting. 


you heard her say ? | Doct. Go to, go to: you have known what you 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report after her. | should not. 

Doct. You may, to me; and’t is most meet you| Gent. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure 
should. of that: Heaven knows what she has known. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one, having no wit-| Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the 
ness to confirm my speech. perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

Enter Lady Macsetu, with a Taper. Oh! oh! oh! 

Lo you! here she comes. T his is her very guise, and| Doct. What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely 
upon my life fast asleep. Observe her : stand close. charged. 

Doct. How came she by that light? Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosom, 

Gent. Why, it stocd by her: she has light by her| for the dignity of the whole body. 
continually ; ’t is her command. | Doct. Well, well, well,— 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. Gent. Pray ‘God, it be, sir. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. Doct. This disease is beyond my practice : 0 I have 

Doct, What is it she does now? Look, how she| known those which have walked in their sleep, who 
rubs her hands. have died cholily in their beds. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her to seem Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; 
thus washing her hands: I have known her continue! look not so pale.—tI tell you yet again, Banquo’s 
in this a quarter of an hour. | buried: he eannot come out on’s grave. 


[ 1 Catch. 2 Heap of dead game. time: in folio. Rowe made the change. * & Notinf.e 
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Doct. Even so? 


Lady M. To bed, to bed: there’s knocking at the | 


gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your hand, 
What’s done, cannot be undone: to bed, to bed, to 
bed. [Exit Lady Maczetu. 
Doct. Will she go now to bed ? 
Gent. Directly. 
Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad. Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine, than the physician.— 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her ; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her.—So, good ntght: 
My mind she has mated', and amaz’d my sight. 
I think, but dare not speak. 
Gent. Good night, good doctor. 


SCENE II.—The Country near Dunsinane. 


Enter, with Drum and Colours, MentetH, CaTHness, 
Aneus, Lenox, and Soldiers. 


Ment. The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them; for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. 
Ang. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them: that Way are they coming. 
Vath. Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother ? 
Len. For certain, sir, he is not. I have a file 
Of all the gentry: there is Siward’s son, 
And many untough youths, that even now 
Pretest their first of manhood. 
Ment. What does the tyrant ? 
‘ath. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies. 
Some say, he’s mad: others, that lesser hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury ; but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distemper’d course? 
Within the belt of rule. 
Ang. Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands ‘ 
Now-minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach : 
Those he commands move only in command 
Nothing in love: now-does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giants robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
Ment. Who, then, shall blame 
His pester’d senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there ? 
Cath. Well; march we on, 
To give obedience where ’+ is*truly ow’d: 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country’s purge, 
Each drop of us. 
Men. Or so much as it needs 
To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds, 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 
[Exeunt, marching. 
SCENE III.—Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Maczrtu, Doctor, and Attendants. 
Macb. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all: 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, | 
I cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy Maleolm? | 
Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronoune’d me thus i} 


? 


| 


[ Exeunt. |: 


“Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s born of woman 


- Astonished. 2cause: in f.e. 3 Fool. 4Not in f.e. 


1 Scour. 8 stuff: inf. e. 


5 cheer: in f,e. 


Shall e’er have power upon thee.’—Then fly, false 

And mingle with the English epicures ; [thanes, 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I ear, 

Shall never sag with doubt, nor shak@with fear. 
Enter a Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fae’d loon ! 

Where got’st thou that goose look ? 

Serv. There is ten thousand— 


Mach. Geese, villain ? 
Serv. 


Soldiers, sir, 

Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch ?® 
Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face ? 
Serv. The English force, so please you. 

Mach. Take thy face hence.—| Exit Serv.4] Seyton !— 
I am sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton, I say !—This push 
Will chair® me ever, or disseat me now. _ 
I have liv’d long enough: my May’® of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that, which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Seyton !— 
Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure ? 

Mach. What news more ? 

Sey. All is confirm’d, my lord, which was reported. 

Macb. 111 fight, till from my bones my flesh be hack’d. 
Give me my armour. 

Sey. 

Mach. 111 put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr’ the country round ; 

Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armour.— 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies 
That keep her from her rest, 

Mach. Cure her of that. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous grief,® 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doct. 

Must minister unto himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs; Ill none of it.— 
Come, put mine armour on: give me my staff.— 
Seyton, send out.—Doetor, the thanes fly from me.— 
Come, sir, despatch.—If thou couldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again —Pull’t off, I say.— 


’T is not needed yet. 


? 


Therein the patient 


What rhubarb, senna’, or what purgative drug, 
| Would scour these English hence ?—Hear’st thou of 


them ? 
Doct. Ay, my good lord: your royal preparation 


| Makes us hear something. 


Macb. Bring it after me.— 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. [ Exit. 
Doct. Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [ Exit. 


5 way: in f. e. Johnson also suggested the change, 


®cyme: in folio. Rowe made the change, 
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SCENE IV.—Country near Dunsinane: 
view. 
Enter, with Drumgand Colours, Matcoum, old Stwarp, 
and his Son, M urF, MEeNTETH, OaTHNEss, Anevs, 
LENox, Rosse, and Soldeers marching. 


Mal. Cousins, I hope, the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothing: 

Siw. What wood is this before us ? 

Ment. The wood of Birnam, 

Mal. Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear ’t before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before ’t. 

Mal. ’T is his main hope; 
For where there is advantage to be gotten,! 
Both more? and less have given him the revolt, 
And none serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw. The time approaches, 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we 6we. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate ; 
Towards which, advance the war. [Exeunt, marching. 


SCENE V.—Dunsinane. Within the Castle. 


Enter, with Drums and Colours, Macseru, Sryron, 
and Soldiers. 

Mach. Hang out our banners on the outward w alls; 
The ery is still, “‘They come!’ Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie, 

Till famine. and the ague eat them up. 
Were they not fare’d?® with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

[A cr y within, of We omen, 
And beat them backward home. What is ‘that noise ? 

Sey. It is the ery of women, my good lord. [ Excct.* 

Mach. | have almost forgot the taste of fear. 

The time has been, my senses would have quail’d® 
To hear a night- shriek ; and my fell’ of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir, 
As life were in’t. I have supp’ ’d fall with horrors : 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me.— 
Re-enter SeyTon.’ 

Wherefore was that ery ? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Mach. She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such a word.— 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Thou com’st to use thy tongue; thy story, quickly. 


3 fore’d : 4 Not inf. e. 


a Wood in 


inf.e. 2 Greater. in f, e 
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Mess. Gracious my lord, 
[ should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do’t. 
Macb. Well, say, sir. 
Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methou ght, 
The wood began to move, 
Macb. Liar, and slave ! 
Mess. Let me endure your wrath, if’t be not so. 
Within this three mile may you see ‘it coming 
I say, a moving grove. 
Macb. If thou speak’st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much.— 
I pull in resolution; and begin 
To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth : ‘ Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane ;”—and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane —Arm, arm, and out !— 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, 
And wish th’ estate o’ the world were now undone.— 
Ring the alarum bell !—Blow, wind ! come, wrack! 
At least we’ll die with harness on‘our back. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The Same. A Plain before the Castle. 


Enter, with Drums and Colours, Matcorm, old Srwarp, 
Macpvurr, &c., and their Army with Boughs. 


Mal. Now near enough: your leafy screens throw 
down, 
And show lik ke those you are.—You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right- noble son, 
Lead | our first battle: worthy Macduff, and we, 
Shall take upon’s what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 
Siw. Fare you well.— 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot, fight. 
Macd. Make all our trumpets speak ; give them all 
breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 
[Exeunt. Alarums continued. 


SCENE VII.—The Same. Another Part of the Plain. 
Enter Macsetu. 

Mach. They have tied me to a stake: I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course —What’s he, 
That was not ‘born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter young Srwarv. 

Yo. Siw. What is thy name ? 


Macb. Thou ’lt be afraid to hear it. 
Yo. Siw. No; though thou eall’st thyself a hotter 
name, 
Than any is in hell. 
Macb. My name’s Macbeth. 


Yo. Stw. The devil himself could not pronounce a title | 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macb. No, nor more fearful. 
Yo. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant : with my sword 
| Ill prove the lie thou speak’st. 
[They fight, and young Srwarp is slain. 
Macb. Thou wast born of woman :— 
But swords I smile at, blgcd vane laugh to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. 
Alarums. Enter Macpurr. 
Macd. That way the noise is—Tyrant, show thy face ! 


6 Skin. 


[ Exit. 
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If thou be slain, and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still. 

I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose arms 

Are hir’d to bear their staves: either thou, Macbeth, 

Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be: 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune, 

And more I beg not. [ Exit. 
Enter Maxcoi and old Srwarp. 

Siw.This way, my lord.—The castle’s gently render’d: 

The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war. 
The day almost itself professes yours, 

And little is to do. 

Mal. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 

Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. [Ezeunt. Alarum. 

Re-enter MacBetuH. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macpurr. 
Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 
Mach. Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back: my soul is too much charg’d 
With blood*of thine already. . 
Macd. I have no words ; 
My voice is in my sword: thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! [They fight. 

Mach. Thou losest labour. 
As easy may’st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
1 bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm ; 
And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv’d, 
Tell thee, Maeduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Mach. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part-of man: 

And bethese juggling fiends no more believ’d, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That. keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.—I’1l not fight with thee. 

Macd. Then, yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time: 
Vell have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

‘‘ Here may you see the tyrant.” 

Macb. { will not yield, 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou oppos’d be of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the last. Before my body 


Alarum. 
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I throw my warlike shield: lay on, Macduff, 
And damn’d be he that first eries, ‘“‘ Hold, enough !” 
gjExeunt, fighting. 
Retreat. Flourish. Re-enter, with Brum and Colours, 
Matcoum, old Stwarp, Ressr, Thanes, and Soldiers. 
Mal. 1 would, the friends we miss were safe arriy’d. 
Siw. Some must go off; and yet, by these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
Mal. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt : 
He only liv’d but till he was a man, 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. ; 
Siw. Then he is dead ? 
Rosse. Ay, and brought off the field. Your cause of 
sorrow 
Must not be measur’d by his worth, for then 
It hath no end, ; 
Siw. Had he his hurts before ? 
Rosse. Ay, on the front. 
Siw. Why then, God’s soldier be he. 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so, his knell is knoll’d. 


Mal. He’s worth more sorrow, 
And that I’ll spend for him. 
Siw. He’s worth no more: 


They say, he parted well, and paid his score, 
And God be with him !—Here comes newer comfort. 
Re-enter Macpurr, with Maczetu’s Head, on a Pike. 
Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art. Behold, where 
stands [Sticking the. Pike in the ground. 
The usurper’s cursed head: the time is free. 
I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine,— 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 
All. Hail, king of Scotland! [Flourish. 
Mal. We shall not spend a large expense of time, 
Before we reckon with our several loves, 
And make us even with you. ‘My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls; the first that ever Scotland 
Tn such an honour nam’d. What’s more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time,— 
As calling home our exil’d friends abroad, 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen, 
Who, as ’t is thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ;—this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and ‘place. 
So, thanks to all at onee, and to each one, 
Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 
[Flourish. Exeunt, 
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SCENE JI.—Elsinore. A Platform before the Castle. 
Francisco on his Post. Enter to him Bernarvo. 


Ber. Who-’s there ? 


Fran. Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold 
Yourself. 

Ber. Long live the king! 

Fran. Bernardo ? 

Ber. He. 


Fran. You come most carefully upon your hour. 
Ber. ’T is new" struck twelve : get thee to bed, Fran- 
cisco. 
Fran. For this relief much thanks. 
And I am sick at heart. 
Ber. Have you had quiet guard ? 
Fran. Not a mouse stirring. 
Ber. Well, good night. . 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals? of my watch, bid them make haste. 
Enter Horatio and Marcet.us. 
Fran. I think [hear them.—Stand, ho! Who is there? 
Hor. Friends to this ground. : 


’T is bitter cold, 


Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O! farewell, honest soldier: 
Who hath reliev’d you ? 

Fran. Bernardo has my place. 
Give you good night. [Exit Francisco. 

Mar. Holla! Bernardo ! 

Ber. Say. 
What! is Horatio there ? 

Hor. A piece of him. 


Ber. Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good Marcellus. 
Hor.? What, has this thing appear’d again to-night ? 
Ber. I have seen nothing. 

Mar. Horatio says, ’tis but our fantasy, 


lnow: in fie. 2 Companions. 


| And will rot let belief take hold of him, 


Touching this dreaded sight twice seen of us: 
Therefore, I have entreated him along 
With us, to watch the minutes of this night ; 
| That, if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 
Hor. Tush, tush ! ’t will not appear. 
Ber. Sit down awhile 
And let us once again assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two nights have seen. 
Hor. Well, sit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 
Ber. Last night of all, 
When yond’ same star, that’s westward from the pole, 
Had made his course t’ illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus, and myself, 
The bell then beating one,— 
Mar, Peace! break thee off: look, where it comes 
again ! 
Enter Ghost, armed.‘ 
Ber. In the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 
Mar. Thou art a scholar ; speak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio. 
Hor. Most like:—it harrows me with fear, and 
wonder, 
Ber. It would be spoke to. 
Mar. Question it, Horatio. 
Hor. What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march? by heaven I charge thee, speak ! 
Mar. it is offended. 
Ber. See! it stalks away. 


3 Marcellus: in quarto, 1603, and folio. 


Hor. Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, speak ! 
[Exit Ghost. 
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Mar. ’T is gone, and will not answer. The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Ber. How now, Horatio! you tremble, and look pale. | Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets : 


Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you on’t? 
Hor. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 
Mar. Is it not like the king? 
Hor. As thou art to thyself. 
Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he th’ ambitious Norway combated : 
So frown’d he onee, when, in an angry parle, 
He smote the sledded Polacks' on the ice. 
’T is strange. 
Mar. 'Thus, twice before, and juip? at this dead hour, 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 
Hor. In what particular thought to work, I know not; 
But in the gross and scope of mine opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 
Mar. Good now, sit down; and tell me, he that 
knows, 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land? 
And why such-daily cast’ of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war ? 
Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? 
What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day ? 
Who is ’t, that can inform me? 
Hor. That can I; 
At least, the whisper goes.so.- Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appear’d to us, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norw ay, 
Thereto prick’ d on “by a most emulate pride, 
Dar’d to the combat ; in which our valiant Hamlet 
(For x this side of our known world esteem’d him) 
Did slay this Fortinbras ; who, by a seal’d compact, 
Well ratified by law and her aldry, 
Did forfeit with his life all those his lands, 
Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror’: 
Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king; which had return’d 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same co-mart,* 
And carriage of the article design’ d, 
His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir; young Fortinbras, 
Of —— mettle hot and full, 
Hath in the skirts of Norway, here ‘and there, 
Shark’d up a list of lawless® resolutes, 
For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach in in’t: which is no other 
(As it doth well appear unto our state) 
But to recover of us, by strong hand 
And terms compulsative, those ’foresaid lands 
So by his father lost. And this, I take it, 
Is the main motive of our preparations, 
The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romage in the land. 
Ber. I think, it be no other, but e’en so: 
Well may it sort,* that this portentous ane 
Comes armed through our watch ; so like the king 
That was, and is, the question of these wars. 
Hor. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 


1 Poles. 2 just: in folio. 3 cost: in quartos. + covenant: 
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As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star, 
Upon. whose influenee Neptune’s empire stands, 
Was sick almost to dooms-day with eclipse : 
And even the like preeurse of fierce events— 
As harbingers preceding still the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on— 
Have heaven and earth, together demonstrated 
Unto our elimatures and countrymen.— 

Re-enter Ghost. 
But, soft! behold ! lo, where it comes again! 
ILI eross it, though it blast me.—Stay, illusion ! 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me: 
'If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 
If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 
Which happily foreknowing may avoid, 
O, speak ! 
Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 

[Cock crows. 


Speak of it: stay, and speak !—Stop it, Marcellus. 


Mar. Shall J strike at® it with my partisan ? 

Hor. Do, if it will not stand. 

Ber. ’T is here ! 

Hor. ’T is here ! 

Mar. ’T is gone. [Exit Ghost. 
We do it wrong, being so majestical, 


To offer it the show of violence ; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, ; 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
Ber. It was about to speak, when the coek crew. 
Hor. And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn,’ 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
Th’ extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his eonfine ; and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation. 
Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir’? abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes,’? nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is that time. 
Hor. So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yond’ high eastern hill. 
Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 
Do you consent we shall aequaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? 
Mar. Let’s do’t, I pray ; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE Ii.—The Same. A Room of State. 


Sennet. Enter the King, Queen, Hamurt, Potontus, 
LarrtTes, Vou TIMAND, CorNELIvS, Lords, and At- 
tendants:* The King takes his Seat. 


King. Though yei of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green, and that it us”befitted 
To bathe our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 
Yet so far hath discretion fought vent nature, 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore, our sometime sister, now our queen, 
Th’ imperial jointress of? this warlike state,” 
Have we, as ’t were with a defeated joy,— 
With one auspicious, and one dropping eye, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and “dole, —_— 
Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr’ a 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along: for all, our thanks. 
Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Or thinking, by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bands of law, 
To our most valiant brother—So much for him. 
Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting. 
Thus much the business is :* we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 
Who, impotent and bed-rid, scareely hears 
Of this his nephew’s purpose,—to suppress 
His farther gait herein, in that the levies, 
The lists, and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject : and we here despatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 
For bearers‘ of this greeting to old Norway ; 
Giving to you no farther personal power 
To business with the king, more than the scope 
Of these, dilated articles allow. [ Giving them.s 
Farewell ; and let your haste commend your duty. 
Cor. Vol. In that, and all things, will we show our duty. | 
King. We doubt it nothing : heartily farewell. 
[Exeunt VoLTIMAND and CoRNELIUs. 
And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? 
You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes ? 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 
And lose your voice: what wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 
What wouldst thou have, Laertes ? 
Laer. My dread lord, 
Your leave and favour to return to France : 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To show my duty to your coronation, 
Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wishes bend again tow ard France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 
King. Have you your father’s leave? What says 
Polonius ? 
Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave, § | 
By laboursome petition ; and, at last, 
Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent : 
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I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 
King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine, 
And thy best graces: spend it at thy will.— 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,— 
Ham. "A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
| Aside. 
King. How is it that the clouds still nt on you? 
Ham. Not so, my lord; I am too much i’ the sun. 
Queen. Good Hamlet, eakst thy night-like’ colour off, 
And let thine eye look fil ce a friend on. Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids 
Seek for noble father in the dust : 
Thou know’st, ’t is common ; all that live must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 
Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 
Queen. If-it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee ? 


Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not seems. 


’T is not alone my inky cloz ik, good ‘mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of fore’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the mtn haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, shows of grie 

That can denote me truly these, indeed, seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play ;- 

But I have that within, which passeth show, 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
King. ’T is sweet and commendable 

Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your father : 

But, you must know, your father lost a fat her ; 

That father lost, lost his ; and the survivor bound 

In fihal obligation, for some term, 

To do obsequious® sorrow : but to persevere 

In obstinate condolement is a course 

Of impious stubbornness: ?t is unmanly grief: 

It hows a will most incorrect to heaven ; 

A-heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding simple and unschool’d: 

For what, we know, must be, and is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to se nse, 

Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 

Take it to heart? Fie! ’tis a fault to heaven, 

| A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

|To reason most absurd, whose common theme 

Is death of fathers, and who stilf hath cried, 

From the first corse till he that died to-day, 
“This must be so.” We pray you, throw to earth 

This unprevailing woe, and think of us 

As of a father; for, let the world take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne ; 

And, with no less nobility of love 

Than that which dearest father bears his son, 

Do I impart toward vie For your intent 

In going back to scheol in Wattenberg : 

It is most retrograde to our desire 

And, we beseech you, bend you to remain 

Here, in the cheer and comfort of cur eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 
Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet: 

I pray thee, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 
Ham. { shall in all my best obey you, madam. 
King. Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply : 

Be as ourself in Denmark. —-Madam, come ; 

This gentle and unfore’d accord of Hamlet 

| Sits smiling to my heart; ingrace whereof, 

|No jocund health that Denmark drinks to- day, 
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But the great cannon to the elouds shall tell, 

And the king’s rouse the heaven shall bruit ‘again, 

Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

[Flourish Exeunt King, Queen, Lords, Se. 
Potontus, and Larrtes. 
Ham. O! that this £00, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw. and resolve itself ‘imto a dew ; 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’ d 

His. canon ’gainst self-slaughter. O God! O God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world. 

Fie on’t! O fie"! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank, and gross in nature, 

Possess it merely. “That it should come to this ! 

But two months dead !—nay, not so much, not two: 

So excellent a king; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 

That he might not beteem? the winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 

Must I remember ? why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By What it fed on: and y et, within a month,— 


Let me not think on +—Frailty, thy name is woman !— 


A little month; or ere those shoes were old, 

With which shé follow’d my poor father’s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears ;—why she, even she, 

(O God! a ‘beast, that wants discourse of reason, 

Would have mourn’d longer)—married with my uncle, 

My father’s brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hereules : within a month ; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She married.—O, most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to ncestuous sheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue! 
Enter Horatio, BerNarpo, and Marcetuyvus. 
Hor. Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham. 

Horatio, ae I do forget myself. 
Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 
Ham. ne my mood friend ; Vu change that name 

with you. 


T am glad to see you : 


| And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
| Marcellus ? 


Mar. My good lord. 
Ham. I am very 
sir.— 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 
Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 
Ham. I would not hear* your enemy say so; 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own‘report 
Against yourself: I know, you are no truant. 
3ut what is your affair in Elsinore ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hor. My lord, I came to see your father s funeral. 
Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student : 
I think, it was to see my mother’s wedding, 
Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 
Hem. Thrift, thrift, Horatio : the funeral bak’d meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
’Would I had met my dearest* foe in heaven 
Ere ever I had seen that t day, Horatio !— 
My father,—methinks, I see my father. 
Hor. O! where, my lord ? 
Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
Hor. I saw him once: he was a goodly king. 


glad to see you; good” even, 
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Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shail not look upon his hke again. 
Hor. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham. Saw whom ?* 
Hor. My lord, the king your father. 
Ham. The king my father! 
Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 


Ham. For ‘God’s love, let me hear. 
Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 


Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead, vast® and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father, 
Armed at point, exactly, cap-a-pié, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 

!Goes slow and stately by them: thrice he w alk’d, 

By their oppress’d and fear- surprised eyes, 

Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they, bechill’d* 
Almost to jelly with the aet of fear, 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. 
In dreadful secreey impart they did, 
And I with them the third night kept the watch ; 
Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 


This to me 


| Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 


The apparition comes. I knew your father ; 
These hands are not more like. 
Ham. 
Mar. 
Ham. 


But where was this ? 

My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 
Did you not speak te it ? 

Hor. My lord, I did, 
But answer made if none; yet onee, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 
But, even then, the morning eock erew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanish’d from our sight. 

Ham. ’T is very strange. 

Hor. As ¥ do live, my honour’d lord, ’t is true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to- night 3 Pam 


All. We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm’d, say you? 

All. Arm’d, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 


All. My lord, from head to foot. 
Ham. Then, saw you not his face ? \ 


Hor. O! yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up. 

Ham. What! | look’d he frowningly ? 

Hor. A countenance more 
In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix’d his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would I had been there ! 

Hor. It would have muchgamaz’d you. 

Ham. ‘ Very like, 
Very like. Stay’d it Jong? 

Hor, While one with “moderate haste might tell 

hundred. 
Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 
Hor. Not when J saw it. 


Ham. 
Hor. 


His beard was grizzled®? no? 
It was, as I have seen it im his life, 
waste; changed 


in f.e. §&So the quarto, 1603; ather old copies : 


reece 


SCENE III. 


A sable silver’d. 
Ham. I will watch to-night : 
Perchance, ’t will walk again. 
Hor. I warrant :t will. 
Ham. If it assume my noble father’s person, 
I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 
Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue: 
I will requite your loves. So, fare you well: 
Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 
[’ll visit you. 
All, Our duty to your honour. 
Ham. Your loves, as mine to you. Farewell. 
[Exeunt Horatio, Marcetius, and BERNARDO. 
My father’s spirit in arms! all is not well; 
I doubt some foul play : would the night were come ! 
Till then, sit still, my soul. Foul deeds will rise, - 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 
[ Exit. 


SCENE III.—A Room in Potontus’s House. 
Enter Larrtes and OpHeEtia. 
Laer. My necessaries are embark’d; farewell: 

And, sister, as the. winds give benefit, 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that ? 
Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 

Hold it a fashion, and a toy in*blood ; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature. 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and* suppliance of a minute; 

No more. 
Oph. 
Laer. Think it no more ! 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews, and bulk: but, as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 

Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now ; 

And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own, 

For he himself is subject. to his birth : 

He may not, as unvagged persons do, 

Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 

The safety? and health of this whole state; 

And therefore must his choice be cireumscrib'd 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he is the head. Then, if he says he loves you, 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it, 

As he in his particular act and place® 

May give his saying deed ; which is no farther, 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then, weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

If with too tredent ear you list his songs, 

Or lose your heart. or your chaste treasure open 

To his unmaster’d importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister ; 

And keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the meon. 

Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes: 

The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d ; 


No more but so? 


1 These two words, notin folio. sanctity: in folio. 
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And in the mornand liquid dew of youth | 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be wary, then; best safety lies in fear: 


Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 
Oph. I shall th’ effect of this good lesson keep, 
As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 
Whilst, like a puff'd and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read.* 
Laer. . O !- fear me not. 
I stay too long ;—but here my father comes. 
Enter Potontus. 
A double blessing is a double grace ; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 
Pol. Yet here, Laertes? aboard, aboard, for shame ! 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And yoware stay’d for. There,—my blessing with you; 
[Laying his Hand on Larrtes’ Head. 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
| Bear ’t, that th’ opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in faney ; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are of a most select and generous choice’ in that 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry 
This above all,—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell: my blessing season this in thee! 
Laer. Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
Pol. The time invites® you : go: your servants tend. 
Laer. Farewell, Ophelia ; and remember well 
What I have said to you. 
Oph. T is in my memory lock’d, 
And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 
Laer. Farewell. [Exit LaERTES., 
Pol. What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 
Oph. So please you, something touching the lord 
Hamlet. 
Pol. Marry, well bethought: 
°T is told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourself 
Have of your audience been most free and bounteous. 
If it be so, (as so ’t is put on me, 
And that in way of caution) I must tell you, 
You do not understand yourself so clearly, . 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour. 
What is between you? give me up the truth. 
Oph. He hath, my_lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 
Pol. Affection? pooh! you speak like a green girl, 
Unsifted in such perilous cireunistance. 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 
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Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 
Pol. Marry, I'll teach you: think yourself a baby; 
That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 
Running! it thus, you ’ll tender me a fool. 
Oph. “My lord, he hath importun’d me with love, 
In honourable fashion. 
Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to. 
Oph. And hath given countenance to his speech, my 
lord, 
With almost all the holy vows? of heaven. 
Pol. Ay, springes to catch woodeocks. IT do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows : these blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat,—extinet in both, 
Even in their promise, as it is a making,— 
You must not take for fire. From this time, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence : 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young; 
ae. with a larger tether may he walk, 
han may be given you. In few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows, for they are brokers 
Not of that die* which their investments show, 
But mere implorators of unholy suits, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, § 
The better to beguile. This is for all,— 
I would not, in plain terms, from this ‘time forth, 
Have e you so squander® any moment’s leisure, 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to ’t, I charge you; so now,’ come your ways 
Oph. I shall obey, my lord. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Platform. 
Enter Hamvet, Horatio, and Marceruus. 


Ham. The air bites shnetralyg ; it is® very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping, and an eager air. 
Homa What hour now ? 
Hor. I think, it lacks of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is struck. 
Hor. Indeed? I heard it not: it then draws near 
the season, 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 
[A Flourish of Trumpets, and Ordnance shot off, within. 
What does this mean, my lord ? 
Ham. The king doth wake to- night, and takes his 
rouse, 
Keeps wassel, and the swaggering up-spring reels ; 
And as he Aiding his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
Hor. Is it a custom ? 
Ham. Ay, marry, is’t: 
But to my mind, —though I am native here, 
And to the manner born,—it is a eustom 
More honour’d in the breach, than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west® 
Mal kes us tradue’d and tax’d of other nations: 
They clepe’® us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition : and, indeed, it takes 
From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
So. oft it chances in particular men. 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 


| 
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| As, in their bixth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin) 
By their o’ergrowth of some complexion, 


| Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 


Or by some habit, that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ;—that these men,— 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 
Their! virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of ill?? 
Doth all the noble substance often dout*?, 
To his own scandal. 
Enter Ghost, armed as before. 
Hor. Look, my lord! it comes. 
Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
| Pause.* 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 


| Bring with thee airs Seen heaven, or blasts front hell, 


Be thy intents'® wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That [ will speak to thee. [71] call thee, Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane: O! answer me : 
Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell, 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements 5 ? why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly in-urn’d,'7 
Hath op’d his ponderous and marble j jaws, 
To cast thee up again? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the elinfpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature, 
So horridly t to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do? 
[The Ghost beckons Haniter. 
Hor. lt beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 
Mar. Look, with what courteous action 
It waves'® you to a more removed ground: 
But do not go with it. 
Hor. No, by no means. 
Ham. It will not speak; then, will I follow it. 
Hor. Do not, my lord. 
Ham. Why, wi@t should be the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 
And, for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself ?— 
It waves me forth again :—I’1l follow it: 
Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 
And there assume some other horrible ‘form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
And draw you into madness? think of it: 
The very place puts toys of desperation,'® * 
Without more motive, into every brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 
Ham. It waves me still—Go on, 
Ill follow thee. 
Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 
Ham. > Hold off your hands. 
Hor. Be ruVd: you shall not go. [They struggle.*° 
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SCENE V. HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 745 
Ham. My fate cries out, | So to seduce !) won to his shameful lust 
And makes each petty artery in this body The will of my most seeming virtuous queen. 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. [Ghost heckons.|O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! 
Still am I call’d.—Unhand me, gentlemen :— From me, whose love was of that dignity, 
| Breaking from them.|That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
By heaven, I’1l make a ghost of him that lets me:— |! made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
I say, away !—Go on, I’ll follow thee. * Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor ° 
[Exeunt Ghost and Hamuxrt.| To those of mine! 
Hor. He waxes desperate with imagination. But virtue, as it never will be mov’d, 
Mar. Let’s follow; ’t.is not fit thus to obey him. | Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 
Hor. Have after—To what issue will this come? |So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 
Mar. Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. | Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 
Hor. Heaven’s will direct it ! And prey on garbage. 
Mar. Nay, let’s follow him. [Ezewnt.| But, soft ! methinks, [ scent the morning air: 
j Brief let me be.—Sleeping within mine orchard 
SCENE V.—A more remote Part of the Platform. My custom always in op tne oon, ; 
Enter Ghost and Hamurr. Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
Ham. Whither’ wilt thou lead me? speak, Ill go| With juice of cursed hebenon in a phial, 
no farther. And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
Ghost. Mark me. The leperous distilment ; whose effect 
Ham. Rwill. Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
Ghost. My hour is almost come, | That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames The natural gates and alleys of the body; 
Must render up myself. And with a sudden vigour it doth posset, 
Ham. Alas, poor ghost ! And eurd, like eager’ droppings into milk, 
Ghost. Pity me not: but lend thy serious hearing |The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine: 
To what I shall unfold. And a most instant tetter bark’d® about, 
Ham. Speak ; I am bound to hear. | Most lazar-like, with vile and: loathsome crust 
Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. | All my smooth body. 
Ham. What ? Thus was 1, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 
Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit ; Of lite, of crown, of queen, at once despoiled? : 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, | Cut off even in the blossom of my sin, 
And for the day confin’d to lasting fires*, Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled'® : 
Tul the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
Are burnt and pure’d away. But that I am forbid With all my imperfections on my head: 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, O, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible ! 
I could a tale unfold, whose Hghtest word If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not: 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres, | A couch for luxury and damned incest. 
Thy knotted* and combined locks to part, | But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 
And each particular hair to stand an-end, | Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupinet : Against thy mother aught: leave her to heaven, 
But this eternal blazon must not be And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To ears of flesh and blood.—List, list, O list !’— To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once. 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love,— The glow-worm shows the mafin to be near, 
Ham. O God ! And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire : 
Ghost. Revenge hjs foul.and most unnatural murder. | Adieu, adieu ! Hamlet,!! remember me. [ Exit. 
Ham. Murder? Ham..O, all you host of heaven! O earth! What 
Ghost.- Murder most foul, as in-the best it is ; else ? 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. And shall I couple hell ?—O fie !—Hold, heart ; 
Ham. Haste me to know ’t, that I, with wings as swift | And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, But bear me stiffly’? up—Remember thee ? 
Mpy sweep to my revenge. Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
Ghost. I find thee apt; In this distracted globe. Remember thee? 
And duller shouldst thou be, than the fat weed Yea, from the table of my memory 
That roots® itself in ease on Lethe wharf, I?l] wipe away all trivial fond records, 
Wouldst thou not stir inthis: now, Hamlet, hear. All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
’T is given out, that sleeping in mine orchard, That youth and observation copied there, 
A serpent stung me: so the whole ear of Denmark And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Is by a forged process of my death Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Rankly abus’d; but know, thou noble youth, Unmix’d with baser matter: yes, by heaven! 
The serpent that did sting thy father’s life O, most pernicious and perfidious woman ! 
Now wears his crown. O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 
Ham. O, my prophetic soul! my uncle? My tables,!>—meet it is, I set it down, 
Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 
Vith witcheraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, At least, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark :— 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power [ Writing. 
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So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word; 
It is, ‘‘ Adieu, adieu! remember me.” 
I have sworn’t. 
Hor. [Within.] My lord! my lord! 
Mar. | Within.| Lord Hamlet ! 
| 


Hor. | Within. Heaven secure him ! 
Mar? | Within.| So be it ! 
Hor. {| Within.] Ilo, ho, ho, nry lord! 
Ham. Hillo, ho, ho! boy ! come, bird, come. 
Enter Horatio and Marce.uuvs. 
Mar. How is’t, my noble lord ? 


Hor. What news, my lord? 
Ham. O, wonderful ! 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No; 


Ph 
You ’1l reveal it. 


Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord. 
fam. How say you, then ; would heart of man once 
think it -— 
But you ’ll be secret. 
Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 
Ham. There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave. 
Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave 
To tell us this. 
Ham. Why, right: you are i’ the right ; 
And so, without more cireumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part : 
You, as your business and desire shall point you, 
For every man hath business and desire, 
Such as it is; and, for mine own poor part, 
Look you, Ill go pray. 
Hor.These are but wild and whirling? words, my lord. 
Ham. J am sorry they offend you, heartily ; yes, 
’Faith, heartily. 
Hor. There ’s no offence, my lord. 
Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’er-master’t as you may. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 
Give me one poor request. 
Hor. What is’t, my lord? 
Mar. We will. 
Ham. Never make known what you have. seen to- 
night. 
Hor. Mar, My lord, we will not. 
Ham. 
Hor. 


Nay, but swear ’t. 
In faith, 


My lord, not I. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 
Ham. Upon my sword. : 
Mar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 
Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. 
Ham. Ha, ha, boy:! say’st thou so? art thou there, 
true-penny ? 

Come on,—you hear this fellow in the cellarage,— 

Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 
Ham. Never to speak of this that you have seen, 

Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. | Beneath.) Swear. 
Ham. Hic et ubique? then, we ’ll shift our ground.— 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my sword : 

Never to speak of this that you have heard, 

Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. 
Ham. Well said, old mole! @anst work i’ the earth? 
so fast ? 

A worthy pioneer !—Once more remove, good friends. 
Hor. O day and night, but. this is ‘wondrous strange ! 
Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome, 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your® philosophy. But come 5+-- 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 

How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself,— 

As J, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antie disposition on,— 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 

With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncin® of some doubtful phrase, 

As, “ Well, well, we know ;”—or, “ We could, an if 

we would ;”— 

Or, “If we list to speak ’—or, “There be, an if they 

might ;’— 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 

That you know aught of me :—this not to do, 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 

Swear. 

Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. 
Hom. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !—So, gentlemen, 

With all my love I do commend me to you : 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, t’ express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together ; 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray.— 

The time is out of joint ; O eursed spite ! 

That ever I was born to set it right.— 

Nay, come ; let’s go together. [Exeunt. 


SCENE I.—A Room in Potonws’s. House. 
Enter Potontus and Reynatpo. 
Pol. Give him this money, and these notes, Reynaldo. 
Rey. I will, my lord. 
Pol. You shall do marvellous wisely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 
ey. My lord, I did intend it. 
Pol. Marry, well said: very well said. Look you, sir, 
Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris ; 


And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
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What company, at what expense; and finding, 
By this encompassment and drift of question, 
That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it. 
Take you, as ’t were, some distant knowledge of him : 
As thus,—“T know his father, and his friends, 
And, in part, him:”—do you mark this, Reynaldo ? 
Rey. Ay, very well, my lord. 
Pol. “ And, in part, him ; but,” you may say, “ not 
well: : 
But, if,’t be he I mean, he’s very wild, 
Addicted so and so ;”—and there put on him 
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What forgeries you please; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him: take heed of that; 
But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual slips, 
As are companions noted arid most known 
To youth and liberty. 
R A o i oe 
Pa Ay, or drinking stan carcian ts rrelling 
. Ay, g, g, g, quarrelling, 
Drabbing :—you may go so far. 
Rey. My lord, that would dishonour him. 
Pol. ’Faith, no * as you may season it in the charge. 
You must not put another scandal on him, 
That he is open to incontinency : 
That’s not my meaning; but breathe his faults so 
quaintly, 
That they may seem the taints of liberty ; 
The flash and outbreak of a,fiery mind; 
A savageness in unreclaimed blood, 
Of general assault. 


Rey. But, my good lord,— 

Pol. Wherefore should you do this ? 

Rey. Ay, my lord, 
I would know that. 

Pol. Marry, sir, here’s my drift ; 


And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant.’ 
You laying these slight sullies on my son, 
As ’t were a thing a little soil’d i’ the working, 
Mark you, 
Your party in converse, him you would sound, 
Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
The youth you breathe of guilty, be assur’d, 
He closes with you in this consequence : 
“Good sir,” or so; or “ friend,” or ‘‘ gentleman,”— 
According to the phrase, or the addition 
Of man, and country. 
Rey. Very good, my lord. 
Pol. And then, sir, does he this,—he does— 
What was I about to say ?—By the mass, I was 
About to say something :—where did I leave ? 
Rey. At closes in the consequence, 
As ‘friend or so,” and “ gentleman.” 
Pol. At, closes in the consequence,—ay, marry ; 
He closes thus :—‘‘ I know the gentleman ; 
I saw him yesterday, or t’ other day, 
Or then, or then; with such, or such; and, as you say, 
There was he gaming; there o’ertook in’s rouse ; 
There falling out at tennis: or perchance, 
I saw him enter such a house of sale, 
Videlicet, a brothel’”’ or so forth.— 
See you now; 
Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth: 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlasses, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out : 
So, by my former lecture and advice, 
Shall you my son. You have me, have you not? | 
Rey. My lord, I have. 
Pol. God be wi’ you; fare you well. 
Rey. Good my lord. 
Pol. Observe his inclination in yourself. 
Rey. I shall, my lord. 
Pol. And let him ply his music. 
Rey. Well, my lord. 
Enter OPHELIA. 
Pol. Farewell!—How now, Ophelia? what’s the 
matter ? 
Oph. Alas,* my lord! I have been so affrighted ! 
Pol. With what, in the name of God ? 


) 


[ Exit. 


Lord Hamlet,—with his doublet all unbrae’d ; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 


| Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle ; 


Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other ; 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 
Pol. Mad for thy love ? 


Oph. My lord, I do not know; 
But, truly, I do fear it. 
Pol. What said he ? 


Oph. He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so: 
At last,—a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 


| That it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 


And end his being. That done, he lets me go, 


‘ And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 


He seem’d to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And to the last bended their light on me. 
Pol. Come®, go with me: I will go seek the king. 
This is the very ecstasy. of love ; 
Whose violent property fordoes itself, 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings, 
As oft as any passion under heaven, 
That does afflict our natures. J am sorry,— 
What! have you given him any hard words of late ? 
Oph. No, my good lord; but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. 
Pol. That hath made him mad. 


/I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 


I had not quoted* him: 1 fear’d, he did but trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee; but, beshrew my jealousy. 

By heaven,* it is as proper to our age 

To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger sort 

To lack diseretion. Come, go we to the king: 

This must be known; which, being kept close, might 
move 

More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the Castle. 
Enter King, Queen, RosENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, and 
Attendants. 
King. Welcome, dear Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern : 
Moreover, that we did much long to see you, 
The need we have to use you, did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation; so I call it, 
Sith nor th’ exterior nor the inward man 
tesembles that it was. What it should be, 
More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 
I cannot dream® of: I entreat you both, 
That, being of so young days brought up with him, 
And since so neighbour’d to his youth and humour,’ 
That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time; so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather, 
So much as from occasion you may glean, 
Whether aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus,* 


[ Exeunt. 


Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my chamber, 
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That, open’d, lies within our remedy. 


Thaviour : 
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Qtzen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 
And, sure.I am, two men ihere are not living, 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To show us so much gentry, and good will, 
As to expend your time with us a while, 
For the supply and profit of our hope, 
Your visitation shall receive such thanks 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 
Ros. Both your majesties 
Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 
Guil. But' we both obey ; 
And here give up ourselves, in the full bent, 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 
To be commanded. 
King. Thanks, Rosencrantz, and gentle Guildenstern. 
Queen. Thanks, Guildenstern, and gentle Rosen- 
And I beseech you instantly to visit [erantz : 
My too much changed son.—Go, some of you, 
And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
Guil. Heavens make our presence, and our practices, 
Pleasant and helpful to him ! 
Queen. Ay,? amen! 
[Exeunt Rosencrantz, GUILDENSTERN, and 
some Attendants. 
Enter Potoytivs. 
Pol. Th’ ambassadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joyfully return’d. 
King. Thou still hast been the father of good news. 
Pol. Have I, my lord? Assure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 
Both to my God, one® to my gracious king: 
And I do think, (or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hath* us’d to do) that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 
King. O! speak of that; that do I long to hear. 
Pol. Give first admittance to th’ ambassadors ; 
My news shall be the fruit® to that great feast. 
King. Thyself do grace to them, and bring them in. 
[Exit Potontus. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude,® he hath found 
The head and source. of all your son’s distemper. 
Queen. I doubt, it is no other but the main ; 
His father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage. 
Re-enter Potontus, with Vortimanp and Corne.ivs. 
King. Well, we shall sift him.—Welcome, my good 
friends. 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 
Volt. Most fair return of greetings, and desires. 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s levies; which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack, 
But, better look’d into, he truly found 
It was against your highness: whereat griev’d,— 
That so his sickness, age, and impotence, 
Was falsely borne in hand,—sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras ; which he in brief obeys, 
Receives rebuke from Norway, and, in fine, 
Makes vow before lis uncle, never more 
To give th’ assay of arms against your majesty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 
Gives him three thousand erowns in annual fee, 
And his commission to employ those soldiers, 
So levied as before, against the Polack : 
With an entreaty, herein farther shown, 
[Giving a Paper. 


£ 2 Not 1n folio. 4 T have: in folio. 
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That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprise, 
On such regards of safety,’ and allowance, 
As therein are set down. 

King. It likes us well ; 

And, at our more consider’d time, we ’ll read, 
Answer, and think upon this business : 
Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour. 
Go to your rest; at night we’ll feast together : 
Most welcome home. 
| Exeunt Voutimanp and CorneE.ivs. 
Pol. This business is well ended. 
My liege, and madam; to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 
Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste day, night, and time. 
Therefore, since’ brevity is the soul of wit, 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
I will be brief. Your noble son is mad: 
Mad call I it; for, to define true madness, 
What is ’t, but to be nothing else but mad: 
But let that go. 
Queen. More matter, with less art. 
Pol. Madam, I swear, I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, ’t is true: ’t is true, ’t is pity, 
And pity ’t is ’t is true: a foolish figure; 
But farewell it, for I will use no art, 
Mad let us grant him, then; and now remains, 
That we find out the cause of this effect; 
Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 
| For this effect defective comes by cause: 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend. 
I have a daughter; have, while she is mine; 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 
Hath given me this. Now gather, and surmise. 
[ Reads. 
— To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beau- 
tified Ophelia,”— 
That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; “ beautified”’ is a 
vile phrase ; but you shall hear.—Thus: 
“In her excellent white. bosom, these,’ &e.— 
Queen. Came this from Hamlet to her? 
Pol. Good madam, stay awhile ; I will be faithful — 
“Doubt thou the stars are fire, [ Reads. 
Doubt, that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love. 

““Q dear Ophelia ! I am ill at these numbers: I have 
not art to reckon my groans; but that I love thee best, 
O! most best, believe it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst 
this machine is to him, Hamlet.” 
This in obedience hath my daughter shown me; 
And more above, hath his solicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means, and place, 
All given to mine ear. 


King. But how hath she 
Receiv’d his love ? 
Pol. What do you think of me ? 


King. As of a man faithful, and honourable. 
Pol. I would fain prove so. But what might you think, 
When I had seen this hot love on the wing, 
(As I pereeiv’d it, I must tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me) what might you, 
Or my dear majesty, your queen here, think, 
If I had play’d the desk, or table-book ; 


5 news: in folio. 


Or given my heart a winking*, mute and dumb ; 
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Or look’d upon this love with idle sight ; 

What might you think? no, I went round to work, 
And my young mistress thus I did bespeak : 

** Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star’ ; 

This must not be:” and then I precepts gave her, 
That she should lock herself from his resort, 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice ; 
And he, repulsed, a short tale to make, 

Fell into sadness; then into a fast ; 

Thence to a watch ; thence into a weakness ; 
Thence to a lightness; and by this declension, 
Into the madness wherein now he raves, 

And we all wail? for. 

King. Do you think ’t is this ? 

Queen. It may be, very likely. 

Pol. Hath there been such a time, I’d fain know that, 
That I have positively said, ‘?T is so,” 

When it prov’d otherwise ? 
King. : Not that I know. 
Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwise. 
[Pointing to his Head and Shoulder. 
If cireumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 
King How may we try it farther ? 
Pol. You know, sometimes he walks for hours 
together, 
Here in the lobby. 
@ Queen. So he doth, indeed. 
Pol. At such a time [71] loose my daughter to him: 
e you and I behind an arras, then: 
Mark the encounter; if he love her not, 
And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 
Let me be no assistant for a state, 
But? keep a farm and carters. 
King. We will try it. 
Enter HaMtet, reading. 

Queen. But, look, where sadly the poor wretch comes 

reading. 

Pol. Away! I do beseech you, both away. 

1211 board him presently :—O! give me leave.— 
[Exeunt King, Queen, and Attendants. 
How does my good lord Hamlet? 

Ham. Weill, god-’a-mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then, I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol. Honest, my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, sir: to be honest, as this world goes, is to 
be one man picked out of ten* thousand. 

Pol. That’s very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a good® kissing carrion,—Have you a daughter ?} 

Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not® walk i’ the sun: conception is a 
blessing: but not as your daughter may coneeive :— 
friend, look to’t. 

Pol. [ Aside.] How say you by that? Still harping 
on my daughter :—yet he knew me not at first; he 
said, I was a fishmonger.’ He is far gone, far gone : and 
iruly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love ; 
very near this. I’ll speak to him again.—What do you 
read, my lord ? 

Ham. Words, words, words. 


Pol. What is the matter, my lord ? 
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Ham. Between whom ? 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you read,* my lord. 

Ham. Slanders, sir : for the satirical rogue says here, 
that old men have grey beards; that their faces are 
wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick amber, and plum- 
tree gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, 
together with most weak hams; all of which, sir, 
though I most powerfully and potently believe, yet I 
hold it not honesty to have it thus set down; for you 
yourself, sir, should be® old as I am, if like a crab you 
could go backward. 

Pol. Though this be madness, yet there is method 
in’t. [Aside.] Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? 

Ham. Into my grave ? 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o’ the air—[Aside.°] How 
pregnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness that 
often madness hits on, which reason and sanity could 
not so prosperously be delivered of: I will leave him, 
and suddenly contrive the means of meeting between 
him and my daughter.—[To him.**] My honourable 
lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 

Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that 
I will more willingly part withal ; except my life,'? ex- 
cept my life, except my life. 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. These tedious old fools ! 

Enter RosENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 
Pol. You go to seek the lord Hamlet ; there he is. 
Ros. God save you, sir ! [To Potontivs. 
[Exit Potonivs. 

Guil. Mine honour’d lord !— 

Ros. My most dear lord ! 

Ham. My excellent good friends! How dost thou, 
Guildenstern ? Ah, Rosencrantz! Good lads, how do 
ye both ? 

Ros. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guil. Happy, in that we are not overhappy ;** 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 

Ham. Nor the soles of her shoe ? 

Ros. Neither, my lord. 

Ham. Then you live about her waist, or in the 
middle of her favours ? 

Guil. ’Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the secret parts of fortune? O! most true ; 
she is a strumpet. What news ? 

Ros. None, my lord, but that the world’s grown 
honest. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near ; but your news is not 
true. Let me question more in particular : what have 
you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of fortune, 
that she sends you to prison hither ? 

Guil. Prison, my lord ! 

Ham. Denmark’s a prison. 

Ros. Then, is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one ; in which there are many con- 
fines, wards, and dungeons, Denmark being one of the 
worst. 

Ros. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then ‘tis none to you; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it 80: 
to me it is a prison. 

Ros. Why then, your ambition makes it one: tis 
too narrow for your mind. 

Ham. O God! I could be bounded in a nut-shell, 
and count myself a king of infinite space, were it not 
that I have bad dreams. 

Guil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition ; for the 
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very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow 
of a dream. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light 
a quality, that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars bodies, and cur monarchs, 
and outstretched. heroes, the beggars’ shadows. Shall 
we to the court ? for, by my fay, I cannot reason. 

Ros. Gul. We ’ll wait upon you. 

Ham. No such matter: I will not sort you with the 
rest of my servants ; for, to speak to you like an honest 
man, I am most dreadfully attended. But, in the 
beaten way of friendship, what make you at Elsinore ? 

Ros. To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; 
but [ thank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are 
too dear a halfpenny. Were you not sent for? Is it 
your own inclining? Is it a free visitation? Come, 
come ; deal justly with me: come, come ; nay, speak. 

Guil. What should we say, my lord ? 

Ham. Why any thing, but to the purpose. You 
were sent for; and there is a kind of confession in 
your looks, which your modesties have not craft enough 
to colour: I know, the good king and queemhave sent 
for you. 

Ros. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy 
of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved 
love, and by what more dear a better proposer could 
charge you withal, be even and direct with me, whether 
you were sent for, or no? 

Ros. What say you? [To GuILDENSTERN, 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of! you. [ Astde.J—If 
you love me, hold not off. 

Guil. My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham { will tell you why ; so shall my anticipation 
prevent your discovery, and? your secrecy to the king 
and queen moult no feather. I have of late (but 
wherefore I know not) lost all my mirth, foregone all 
custom of exercises: and, indeed, it goes so heavily 
with my disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems ‘to me a sterile promontory ; this most excellent 
eanopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, this majestical roof fretted with golden fires, why, 
it appeareth nothing to me, but a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is a 
man ! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties ! 
in form, and moving, how express and admirable ! in 
action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a 
god ! the beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals! 
And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? man 
delights not me; [Ros. smiles.]* no, nor woman neither, 
though by your smiling you seem to say so. 

Ros. My lord, there was no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

Ham. Why did you laugh, then, when I said, man 
delights not me ? 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 
what lenten* entertainment the players shall receive 
from you: we- coted® them on the way, and hither are 
they coming to offer you service. 

Ham. He that plays the king, shall be welcome ; 
his majesty shall have tribute of me: the adventurous 
knight shall use his foil, and target: the lover shall 
hot sigh gratis: the humorous man shall end his part 
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in peace: the clown shall make those laugh, whose 
lungs are tickled o’ the sere ;° and the lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt for ’t.— 
What players are they ? 

Ros. Even those you were wont to take such delight 
in, the tragedians cf the city. 

Ham. How chances it, they travel ? their residence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

Ros. I think, their inhibition "comes by the means 
of the late innovation.’ 

Ham. Do they hold the same estimation they did 
when I was in the city? Are they so followed ? 

Ros. No, indeed, they are not. 

Ham. How comes it,? Do they grow rusty ? 

Ros. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pace ; but there is, sir, an eyry of children,® little eyases, 
that ery out on the top of question, and are most 
tyrannically clapped for ’t : these are now the fashion ; 
and so berattle the common stages, (so they call them) 
that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of goose quills, 
and dare searce come thither. 

Ham. What! are they children? who maintains them? 
how are they escoted ?° Will they pursue the quality 
no longer than they can sing ? will they not say after- 
wards, if they should grow themselves to common 
players, (as it is most like, if their means are not 
better) their writers do them wrong, to make them ex- 
claim against their own succession ? 

Ros. ’Faith, there has been much to do on both 
sides ; and the nation holds it no sin to tarre?® themgo 
controversy : there was, for a while, no money bid for 
argument, unless the poet and the player went to cuffs 
in the question. 

Ham. Is it possible ? 

Guil. O! there has been much throwing about of 
brains. 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away ? 

Ros. Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hereules, and his 
load too. 

Ham. It is not very™ strange ; for my uncle is king 
of Denmark, and those, that would make mowes!? at 
him while my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an 
hundred ducats a-piece for his picture in little. ’Sblood! 
there is something in this more than natural, if philo- 
sophy could find it out. [Trumpets within. 

Guil. There are the players. 

Ham. Gentlemen, ‘you are weleome to Elsinore. 
Your hands. Come, then; the appurtenances of wel- 


;come is fashion and ceremony: let me comply with 


you in this garb, lest my extent to the players (which, 
I tell you, must show fairly outward) should more 
appear like entertainment than yours. You are wel- 
come ; but my uncle-father, and aunt-mother, are de- 
ceived. 

Guil. In what, my dear lord ? 

Ham. I am but mad north-north-west : when the 
wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a hand- 
saw.*3 

Enter: Potontvs. 

Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen ! 

Him. Hark you, Guildenstern ;—and you too ;—at 
each ear a hearer: that great baby, you see there, is 
not yet out of his swathing-clouts. 

Ros. Haply, he’s the second time come to them ; 
for, they say, an old man is twice a child. 


Ham. 1 will prophesy, he comes to tell me of the 
> Came along side of. © in the lungs: in 


§ Fr. escot ; shot, or 
the word is a corrup- 
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players; mark it—You say right, sir: 0’ Monday |‘ When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 


morning ; ’t was then, indeed. “Hath now this dread and black complexion smear’d 
Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. ‘With heraldry more dismal; head to foot 
Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. When| ‘“ Now is he total gules; horridly trick’d 

Roscius was an actor in Rome,— “With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons ; 
Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. “Bak’d and impasted with the parching streets, 
Ham. Buz, buz ! “That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 
Pol. Upon my honour,— “To their lord’s murder :* roasted in wrath, and fire, 
Ham. Then came each actor on his ass,— “And thus o’er-sized with coagulate gore, 


Pol. The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, |‘‘ With eyes like earbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- comical, historical- | ‘*Old grandsire Priam seeks ;/’— 
pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historieal- | So proceed you. 
pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited: Seneca} Pol. ’Fore God, my lord, well spoken; with good 
cannot be too heavy, nor ’Plautus too light. For the | accent, and good discretion. 


law of writ, and the liberty,’ these are the only men. 1 Play. ‘ * Anon he finds him 

Ham. O Jephthah, Judge of Israel, what a treasure | “‘ Striking too short at Greeks : his antique sword, 
hadst thou ! “Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Pol. What treasure had he, my lord ? “Repugnant to command. Unequal match’d,'* 

Ham. Why— “Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage strikes wide ; 

“One fair daughter, and no more, “But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The which he loved passing well.” “The unnerved father falls. Then senseless lium, 

Pol. Still on my daughter. [ Aside. | “‘ Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Ham. Am I not i’ the right, old Jephthah ? : “Stoops to his base; and with a hideous crash 

Pol. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a/|“‘ Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear: for, lo! his sword 
daughter that I love passing well. ‘Which was declining on the milky head 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. “Of reverend Priam, seem’d i’ the air to stick: 

Pol. What follows, then, my lord ? “So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood : 

Ham. Why, ‘‘ And, like a neutral to his will and matter, 

‘SAs by lot, God 1 wi wot, y “Did nothing. 
And then, you know, “But, as we often see, against some storm, 
“Tt came to pass, as most like it was.’ “A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The first row of the pious chanson will show you more ; | “‘ The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
for look, where my abridgment comes. ‘As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Enter Four or Five Players. “Doth rend the region; so, after Pyrrhus’ pause, 


You are welcome, masters; welcome, all_—I am glad | “ Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work, 

to sec thee well:—welcome, good friends.—O, old |“ And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 

friend ! why, thy face is valanced® since whe saw thee | ‘‘On Mars’s armour, forg’d for proof eterne, 

last : com’st thou to beard me in Denmark ?—What, | ‘‘ With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 

my young lady and mistress! By’r-lady, your athe | “* Now falls on Priam.— ° 

is nearer to heaven, than when I saw you last, by the Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 

altitude of a chopine. * Pray God, your voice, like a| “In general syned, take away her power ; 

piece of uncurrent gold, be not eracked within the | “Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 

ring.—Masters,-you are all weleome. Well e’en to’t| ‘ And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 

like French faleoners, fiy at any thing we see: we’ll | “As low as to the fiends !” 

have a speech straight. Come, give us a taste of your| Pol. This is too long. 

quality ; come, a passionate speech. Ham. It shall to the barber’s, with your beard.— 
1 Play. W. hat speech, my good® lord ? Pr’ythee, say on: he’s for a jig,'’ or a tale of bawdry, 
Ham. I heard thee speak me a speech once,—but it] or he sleeps. Say on: come to Hecuba. 

was never acted ; or, if it was, not above once, for the; 1 Play. “But who, O! who had seen the mobled’? 

play, I remember, pleased not the million; ’t was queen ” 

caviare to the general : but it was (as I receiv ed it,and| Ham. The Rabie queen ? 

others, whose judgments in such matters eried in the} Pol, That’s good; mobled queen is good. 

top of “mine) an excellent play:; well 1 digested in the} 1 Play. “Run barefoot up and down, threat/ning the 

scenes, set down with as much modesty as cunning. flames 

I remember, one said, there was no salt® in _ lines to | “‘ With bisson'® rheum; a clout upon that head, 

make the matter savoury, nor no matter in the phrase |“ Where late the diadem stood ; and, for a robe 

that might indict the author of affectation, but called |‘ About her lank and all o’erteemed loins, 

| it an honest method, as’ wholesome as sweet, and by)“ A blanket, in th’ alarm of fear caught up ; 

| very much more handsome than fine. One speech i in it | “ Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep’d, 


I chiefly loved: ’t was /Eneas’ tale® to Dido; and there- | “’Gainst fortune’s s state would treason have pronoune’d : 
about of it especially, where he speaks of Priam’s | “ But if the gods themselves did see her then, : 
slaughter. If it live in your memory, begin at this |“ When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport | 
line :—let me see, let me see ;— ‘Tn mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs, 
“ The rugged Pyrrhus , like the Hy reanian beast,” “The instant burst of clamour that she made, 
—'+ is not 803, it begins with Pyrrhus. ‘(Unless things mortal move them not at all) 
‘The rugged Pyrrhus,—he, whose sable arms, “Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
“ Black as his purpose, did the night resemble “And passionate’ the gods.” 

1 Good, whether for written or extempore performances. ? From the ballad of Jephthah. See Percy Reliques, Vol.I. 3 valiant: in quarto. 
4 A high cork, or wooden-soled shoe. * Notin folio. 6 there were no sallets: in f. e. Pope also suggested the change. 1 This and the 


following werds, to the period, are not in the folio, 8 talk: in quarto, 1604. 9% vile murders: in fohio. 10 match; in folio. 411 A comic 
entertainment by the clown, after the play. 12 Carelessly dressed. 13 Blind, 14 And passion in: in f. e. 
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HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK: 


ACT IIt. 


Pol. Look, whether he has not turned his colour, and 
has tears in ’s eyes !—Pr’ythee, no more, 

Ham. ’T is well; Ill have thee speak out the rest of 
this' soon.—Good my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed? Do you hear, let them be well used ; for 
they are the abstracts, and brief chronicles, of the time: 
after your death you were better have a bad epitaph, 
than their ill report while you live?. 

Pol. My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Ham. God’s bodkin, man, much’ better : use every 
man after his desert, and who should ’seape whipping ? 
Use them after your own honour and dignity : the less 
they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. Take 
them in. 

Pol. Come, sirs, 

[Exit Potontus, with some of the Players. 

Ham. Follow him, friends: well hear a play to- 
morrow.—Dost thou hear me, old friend? can you play 
the murder of Gonzago? 

1 Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham, We’ll have it to-morrow night. You could, for 
a need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, 
which I would set down and insert in ’t, could yau not ? 

1 Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Very well.—Follow that lord; and look you 
mock him not. [Eait Player.] My good friends, [To 
Ros. and Guru.] I’ll leave you till night: you are 
welcome to Elsinore. 

Ros. Good my lord ! 

[Exeunt Rosencrantz and GuinpENsTERN. 

Ham. Ay, so, good bye yout-—Now I am alone.— 
O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own! conceit, 

That from her working all his visage wann’d° 5 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? and all for nothing ; 
For Heeuba ! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion, 

Chat Ihave? He would drown the stage With tears, 


ee ee ee 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing 3 no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damn’d defeat was made. Am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie?’ the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? Ha! 
’Swounds ! I should take it; for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 

To make transgression’ bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal. Bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ! 
O, vengeance !8 

Why,* what an ass amI! This is most brave : 
That I, the son of a dear father! murder’d, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 

| A seullion ! 

Fie upon ’t! foh ! About my brain !—I have heard, 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. Ill have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father, 

Before mine uncie : Ill observe his looks 3 

Ill tent!! him to the quick : if he but blench??, 

| know my course. The spirit, that I have seen, 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 

T’ assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps, 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. I[7Il have grounds 

More relative than this: the play ’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. [Exit 


? 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Room in the Castle. 


Enter King, Queen, Pouonivus, OPHELIA, RosENCRANTZ, 
and GUILDENSTERN. 

King. And can you, by no drift of conference’, 
Get from him why he puts on this confusion, 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 

Ros. He does confess, he feels himself distracted ; 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 

Gual. Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, 
But with a crafty madness keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well ? 

Ros. Most like a gentleman. 

Guil. But with much forcing of his disposition. 

Ros. Niggard of question ; but to our demands 


1 “of this” : not in folio. ,2 lived: in folio. 3 Not in folio. 


#to you: in quartos. 
10 Not in folio, or quartos, 1604-5. 


sion: inf.e. ® This line is not in quartos. 9 Who: in quartos, 
stance: in folio. 14 Overtook. 


Lsheks 


Most free in his reply. 
Queen. 
To any pastime ? 
Ros. Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-raught'* on the way: of these we told him ; 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it. ‘ They are about the court ; 
And, as I think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 
Pol. ’T is most true. 
And he beseech’d me to entreat your majesties, 
To hear and see the matter. 
King. With all my heart ; and it doth much content me 
To hear him so inelin’d. 
Good gentlemen, give him a farther edge, 
And drive his purpose on to these delights. 
Ros. We shall, my lord. 
[Exeunt Rosencrantz and GUILDENSTERN. 


Did you assay him 


6 warm’d: in folio. 
12 Start. 


5 whole: in folio, 
1 Search, try. 


7 oppres- 
13 circum 
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King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too; 
For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as ’t were by accident, may here 
Affront' Ophelia: her father, and myself (lawful espials) 
Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge ; 
And gather by him, as he is behav’d, 
If ’t be th’ afiliction of his love, or no, 
That thus he suffers for. 
Queen. I shall obey you— 
And, for your part, Ophelia, I do wish, 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness; so shall I hope, your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours. 
Oph. Madam, I wish it may. [Exit Queen. 
Pol. Ophelia, walk you here.—Gracious, so please you, 
We will bestow ourselves.—Read on this book, 
[To OpHeE.ia. 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness.—We are oft to blame in this,— 
’T is too much prov’d,—that, with devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar? o’er 
The devil himself. 
King. O!’t is too true. —[Aside.] How smart 
A lash that speech doth give my conscience ! 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to my most painted word. 
O heavy burden! 
Pol. | hear him coming: let’s withdraw, my lord. 
[Exeuwnt King and Potontws.? Manet Opuerta 
behind, reading. 
Enter HaMuET. ; 
Ham. To be, or not to be; that.is the question :— 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ?—To die,—to sleep,— 
No more ;—and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’t is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die ;—to sleep :— 
To sleep! perchance to dream :—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life: 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d* love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin’ ? who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undigseover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,—puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith® and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.—Soft you, now! 


| Shall live ; the rest shall keep as they are. 


The fair Ophelia—Nymph, in thy orisons, 
Be all my sins remember’d. 

Oph. [Coming forward.”] Good my lord 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham. Uhumbly thank you ; well, well, well. 

Oph. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 

I pray you, now receive them. 
am. 
I never gave you aught. 

Oph. My honour’d lord, I know right well you did; 
And with them words of so sweet breath compos’d 
As made the things more rich: their perfume lost, 
Take these again; for to the noble mind, 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha! are you honest ? 

Oph. My lord! 

Ham. “Are you fair ? 

Oph, What means your lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest, and fair, your honesty 
should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
than with® honesty ? 

Ham. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to a bawd, than the 
force of honesty can translate beauty into his likeness : 
this was some time a paradox, but now the time gives 
it proof. I did love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed me ; for virtue 
cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we shall relish 
of it. I loved you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be 
a breeder of sinners? J am myself indifferent honest ; 
but yet I could accuse me of such things, that it were 
better, my mother had not borne me. Jam very proud, 
revengeful, ambitious ; with more offences at my back", 
than I have thoughts to put them: in, imagination to 
give them shape, or time to act themin. What should 
such fellows as I do, erawling between heaven and 
earth? We are arrant knaves, all; believe none of us. 
Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where’s your father? 

Oph. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may 
play the fool no where’! but in’s own house. Farewell. 

Oph. O! help him, you sweet heavens! __ 

Ham. If thou dost marry, Ill give thee this plague 
for thy dowry: be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow, thon shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to 
a nunnery ; farewell’?. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, 
marry a fool, for wise men know well enough what 
monsters you make of them. ‘Tio a nunnery, go; and 
quickly too. Farewell. 

Oph. Heavenly powers, restore him ! 

Ham. I have heard of your paintings'* too, well 
enough : God hath given you one face**, and you make 
yourselves another: you jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nickname God’s creatures, and make your wanton- 
ness your ignorance. Go to; I’ll no more on’t: it 
hath made nie mad. I say, we will have no more mar- 
riages. those that are married already, all but one, 
To a nun- 
nery, go. [Exit HaMLer. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword : 


? 


No, not I° ; 


1 Confront. * surge: in folios. 3 The rest of this direction is notin f,e. * dispriz’d: in folio. 5 Small dagger. § pitch: in quartos. 
Not in f.e. §8No,no: in folio. 9% your: in folio. beck: inf.e. 41 way: in folio. 12 go, farewell: in folio. 19 prattlings: in 
folio. 1 pace: in folio. 
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ACT Il. 


Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

Eh’ observ’d of all observers, quite, quite down ! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh 

That unmatch’d form and feature? of blown youth, 

Blasted with eestasy. O, woe is me! 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! 
Re-enter King and Potontvs. 

King. Love! his affections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madness. There ’s something in his soul, 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose, 

Will be some danger: which for to prevent, 

I have, in quick determination, 

Thus set it down. He shall with speed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute : 

Haply, the seas, and countries different, 

With variable objects, shall expel 

This something settled matter in his heart, 

Whereon his brain still beating puts him thus 

From fashion of himself. What think you on’t? 

Pol. Tt shall do well: but yet do I believe, 
The origin and commencement of his? grief 
Sprung from neglected love-—How now, Ophelia ! 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet said ; 

We heard it all—My lord, do as you please ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 

To show his griefs: let her be round® with him ; 
And [ll be plae’d, so please you, in the ear 

Of all their conference. If she find him not, 

To England send him; or confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. It shall be so: 
Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. [Exeunt. 


SCENE Il.—A Hall in the Same. 
Enter Hamurt, and certainPlayers, unready.* 


Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth 
it, as many of your players do, T had as lief the town- 
erier spoke my lines. Nor 
much with your hand, thus; but use all gently: for in 
the very torrent, tempest : 
| of passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance, 
| that may give it smoothness. O-! it offends me to the 
soul, to hear® a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to’split the ears of the 
groundlings ; who, for the most part, are eapable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb shows, and noise: I 
would have such a fellow whipped for o’er-dcing Ter- 
magant® ; it out-herods Herod’: pray you avoid it. 

1 Play. | warrant your honour. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
diserction be your tutor: suit the ‘action to the word, 
the word to the action, with this special observance, 
that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature ; for any 
thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing. whose 
end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 
MWe ere, the mirrror ‘up to nature to show virtue her 
own feature, seorn her own image, and. the very age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure. Now, 
this overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve ; 


4 Not in f.e. 
in quarto. 


3 Plain. 
Smy: 


' stature: in quartos. 2 this: in folio 
god of the Saracens. 8 the which : in folio. 


L | “ 


do not saw the air too | 


and (as [ may say) whirlwind | 
|To sound what stop she ‘please. 


the censure of which*® one must, in your allowance, 
oerweigh a whole theatre of others. O! there be 
players, that I have seen play,—and heard others praise, 
and that highly,—not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait 
of Christian, pagan, nor man, have 50 strutted, and 
bellowed, that I have thought some of nature’s jour- 
neymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

1 Play. I hope, we have reformed that indifferently 
with us. 

Ham. O! reform it altogether. And let those, that , 
play your clowns, speak -no more than is set down for 
them : for there be of them, that will themselves laugh, 
to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
too; though in the mean time some necessary question 
of the play be then to be considered: that’s villainous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses 
it. Go, make you ready.— {Exeunt Players. 

Enter Potontus, Rosencrantz, and GUILDENSTERN. 
How now. my lord! will the king hear this piece of 

Pol. And the queen too, and that presently. [work ? 

Ham. Bid the players make haste —[ Eait Potontus. 
Will you two help to hasten them ? 

Both. We will, my lord 

[Exeunt RosENcRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 

Ham. What, ho! Horatio! 

Enter Horatio ! 

Hor. Here. sweet lord, at your service. 

Ham. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 

Hor. O! my dear lord,— 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter: 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 

That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 

To feed and clothe thee ? Why should ‘the poor be 
flatter’d ? 

No; let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear ? 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself: for thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing 

A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and bless’d are those, 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee.—Something too much of this.— 

There is a play to-night before the king: 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance, 

Which I have told thee, of my father’s death: 

I pr’ythee, when thou seest that act a-foot, 

Even with the very comment of thy? soul 

Observe mine uncle: if his oeeulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulean’s stithy. Give him heedful note ; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face, 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 


| In censure of his seeming. 


Hor. Well, my lord ; 
If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing, 
And ’seape detecting, I will pay the theft. 
in folio. 


5 see: 6 7 Characters in old Miracle plays; the former was 
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Ham. They are coming to the play : I must be idle ; Oph. Belike, this show imports the argument of the 
Get you a place. play. 

Sennet. Danish March. Enter King, Queen, Potontvs, Hon Woe Enter Ca Pa 
OPHELIA, RosENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, and others. | am. We shall know by this fellow: the players 
|cannot keep counsel; they ’1I tell all. 

King. How fares our cousin Hamlet? — mid, | Oph. Will he tell us what this show meant ? 

Ham. Excellent, i’ faith; of the camelion’s dish : [ Ham. Ay, or any show that you will show him: be | 
eat the air, promise-crammed. You cannot feed ca-/ not you ashamed to show, he 711 not shame to tell 
pons so. ; : / you what it means. 

King. I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet: Oph. You are naught, you are naught. Ill mark | 
these words are not mine. the play. j 

Ham. No, nor mine now.—My lord, you played once] p,9 << Foy us, and for our tragedy, 
in the university, you say? [To Porontvs. Here stooping to your clemency, 

Pol. That did L my lord; and was accounted a good We beg your hearing patiently.” 
actor. f Ham. Is this a prologue, or the poesy of a ring? 

Ham. And what did you enact ? ; Oph. ’T is brief, my lord. 

Pol. I did enact Julius Cesar: I was killed ? the; zfgm. As woman’s love. 

Capitol: Brutus killed me. {an ; : Enter the Player King and Player Queen. 

Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a P. King. Full thirty times an Phiepee car gone 
ealf there —Be the players ready ? vad 4 - 

Ros. Ay, my lord; they stay upon your patience. | Neptune’s salt wash, and Tellus’ orbed ground ; 

Queen. Come hither, my dear* Hamlet; sit by me. | And thirt y dozen moons, with borrow’d sheen, 

Ham. No, good mother, here ’s metal more attractive About the ‘world have nes twelve thirties he en; | 

Pol. O ho! do you mark that ? [To the King. | Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, | 

Ham. Lady, shall J lie in your lap ? Unite commutual in most sacred bands. | 

[Lying down at Opuenia’s Feet.) p. Queen. So many journeys may the sun and moon | 

Oph. No, my lord. | Make us again count 0’ er, ere love be done. 

Ham. 1 mean, my head upon your lap? But, woe is me! you are 80 sick of late, | 

Oph. Ay, my lord. | So far from cheer, and from your former state, 

Ham. Do you think I mean country matiers ? | That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 

Oph. I think nothing, my lord. : | Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must; 

Ham. That’s a fair thought to lie between maids’ legs. | For women’s fear and love hold quantity,® | 

Oph. What is, my lord ? | In neither aught, or® in extremity. 

Ham. Nothing. Now, what my love is proof hath made you know, i 

Oph. You are merry. my lord. And as my love is siz’d, my fear is so. 

Ham. Who, 1? Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear ; 

Oph. Ay, my lord. Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 

Ham. O God! your only jig-maker.? What should|  p. King. ’Faith, I must leave thee, love, and shortly 
a man do, but be merry? for, look you, how cheerfully | too: ; 
my mother looks, and my father died within these two} My operant powers their? functions leave to do: | 
hours. And thou shalt live in this fair world behind, 

Oph. Nay, ’t is twice two months, my lord. Honour’d, belov’d; and, haply, one as kind 

Ham. So long? Nay then, let the devil wear black, | For husband shalt thou— 
for Ill have a suit of sables. O heavens! die two] P. Queen. O, confound the rest ! 
months ago, and not forgotten yet? Then there ’s| Such Jove must needs be treason in my breast: 
hope, a great man’s memory may outlive his life half | {Ip second husband let me be accurst : 

a year; but, by ’r-lady, he must build churches then, | None wed the second, but who kill’d the first. 

or else shall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby- | Ham. [Aside] Woeme ood, wormwood. 

horse? ; whose epitaph is, “ For, 0! for, O! the hobby-|  p, Queen. The instanees, that se cond mar riage move, 

horse is forgot.” Are base respects of thrift, but none 5 i lowe: 
Trumpets sound. The dumb Show enters. A second time I kill my husband deac 

Enter a King and Queen, very lovingly; the Queen! When second husband kisses me in ep 

embracing him. She kneels, and makes show of pro-|  P. King. I do believe you think what now you speak, 

testation “unto him. He takes her up, and declines | But what we do determine oft we break. 

his head upon her neck ; lays him down upon a bank! Purpose is but the slave to memory, 

of flowers: she, seeing him asleep, leaves him. Anon! Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, kisses it, and) Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree, 

pours poison in the King’s ears, and exit. The Queen | But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be. 

returns, finds the King dead, ‘and makes passionate | Most neeessary ’t is, that we forget 

action. The powsoner, “with some two or three Mutes,| To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt: 

comes in again, seeming to lament with her. The What to ourselves in passion we propose, | 

dead body is carried away. The potsoner woos the| The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

Queen with gifts: she seems loath and unwilling | The violence of either grief or joy 

awhile, but in the end accepts his love. [Exeunt. | Their own enactors® with themselves destroy: 

Oph. What means this, my lord ? | Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho* ; it means| Grief joys, joy gricves, on slender accident. 
mischief. ‘ i This world is not for aye; nor ’t is not strange, 

1 good: in folio. 2 Entertainments performed by clowns. 3 The hobby-horse played an important partinthe May games. 4 Thiteving | 
rascality. 5 The quarto, 1604, has the line: “ For women fear too much, even as they love,” preceding this. 6 Bither none, in neither 
aught: in quarto, 1604. my: in folio, 8 enactures: in quartos. 
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That even our loves should with our fortunes change ;| His name ’s Gonzago: the story is extant, and written 
For ’t is a question left us yet to prove, in very® choice Hahan. You shall see anon, how the 
Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 
The great man down, you mark his favourite flies ; Oph. T he king rises. 
The poor advane’d makes friends of enemies : | Ham. What! frighted with false fire ? 
| And hitherto doth love on fortune tend, Queen. How fares my lord ? 
For who not needs shall never lack a friend ; Pol. Give o’er the play. 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, King. Give me some light !—away ! 
Directly seasons him his enemy. All. “Lights, lights, lights ! 
| But, orderly to end where I begun, [Exeunt all but Hamiet and Horatio, 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run, Ham. Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
That our devices still are overthrown ; The hart ungalled play : 
Onur thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own: For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
| So think thou wilt no second husband wed, Thus runs the world away.— 
|. But die thy thoughts, when thy first lord is dead. Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, (if the rest 
P. Queen. Nor earth to me give’ food, nor heaven |of my fortunes turn Turk with me) with two Proyin- 
| light ! cial roses on my Dt as, shoes, get me a fellowship in 
Sport and repose lock from me, day and night! a ery® of players, sir? 
To desperation turn my trust and hope! Hor. Half a share. ? 
| An anchor’s? cheer in prison be my scope ! Ham. A whole one, I. 
| Each opposite, that blanks the face of joy, For thou dost know, O Damon dear? ! 
| Meet what I would have well, and it destroy ! This realm dismantled was 
| Both here, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife! A very, very—peacock. 
” Ham. If she should break her vow, Hor. You might have rhymed. 
| PP. King. ’T is deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here| Ham. O good Horatio! I’ll take the ghost’s word 
| a while: * for a thousand pound. Didst perceive ? 
| My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile Hor. Very well, my lord. 
+ The tedious day with sleep. [Sleeps.| Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning,— 
|  P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain ; Hor. J did very well note him. : 
| And never come mischance between us twain! [Ezit.| Ham. Ah, ha!—Come! some music! come; the 
Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? recorders ! 
| Queen. The lady doth protest? too much, methinks. For if the king like not the comedy, 
Ham. O! but she’ll keep her word. Why, then, belike,—he likes it not, perdy.— 
| King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no Enter RosENcRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 
| offence in ’t? Come; some music! 
| Ham. No, no; they do but jest, poison in jest: no Guil. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. | 
offence i’ the world. Ham. Sir, a whole history. 
| King. What do you call the play? Guil. The king, sir,— 
| _ Ham. The mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropiecally.| Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? 
| This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna:|  Gual. Is in his retirement marvellous distempered. 
| Gonzago is the duke’s name; his wife, Baptista. You} Ham. With drink, sir? 
| shall see anon: ’t is a knavish piece of work; but what| Guzl. No, my lord,’ with choler. 
| of that? your majesty, and we that have free souls, it} | Ham. Your wisdom should show itself more richer, 
| touches us not: let the galled jade wince, our withers | to signify this to his doctor ; for, for me to put him to 
| are unwrung. his purgation would, perhaps, plunge him into’? more 
| Enter Luctanvs. choler. 
| This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. Guil. Good my lord, put your discourse into some 
| Oph. You are as good as a chorus*, my lord. frame, and start not so wildly from the affair. 
| Ham. I could interpret between you and your love,| Ham. I am tame, sir: pronounce. 
| if I could see the puppets dallying. Guil. The queen your mother, in most- great afflic- 
| Oph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. tion of spirit, hath sent me to you. 
Ham. It would cost you a groaning to take off my| Ham. You are welcome. 
edge. Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the 
| Oph. Still better, and worse. right breed. If it shall please you to make me a 
| Ham. So you must take® your hus wholesome answer, I will do your mother’s command- 
murderer: leave thy damnable faces, and begin.|ment; if not, your pardon and my return shall be the . 


| Come :—The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. | end of my business. 
| uc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time| Ham. Sir, I cannot. 


| agreeing ; Guil. What, my lord ? 
| Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; my wit ’s 
| Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, diseased: but, sir, such answer as I can make, you 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, shall command; or, rather, as you say, my mother: 
| Thy natural magic and dire property, therefore no more, but to the matter. My mother, 
On wholesome life usurp immediately. you say,— 
[Pours the Potson into the Sleeper’s Ears.| Ros. Then, thus she says. Your behaviour has 


Ham. He poisons him i’ the garden for his estate. 'struck her into amazement and admiration. 


lto give me: in folio. 2 Anchorite’s: this and the previous line, are not in folio. 3 protests: in folio. 4a good chorus: in folio. 
§ mistake : in later quartos, and folio. 6 Notin folio. ‘7razed: inf.e. ® Company. 9% The stock company were shareholders in the 
old theatres. 1° folio inserts: rather. 11 far more: in folio. 
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Ham. O wonderful son, that can so astonish a 
mother !—But is there no sequel at the heels of this! 
mother’s admiration ? impart." 

Ros. She desires to speak with you in her closet, ere 
you go te bed. 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 
Have you any farther trade with us ? 

Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

Res. Good my lord, what is your cause of distem- 
per? you do, surely*, but bar the door upon your own 
liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Ros. How can that be, when you have the voice of 
the king himself for your succession in Denmark ? 

Ham. Ay, sir, but “while the grass grows,’’*—the 
proverb is something musty. 

inter one with a Recerder*, 
O! the recorder :—let me see one —To withdraw with 
you :—why do you go about to recover the wind of 
me, as if you would drive me into a toil? 

Guil. O, my lord! if my duty be too boid, my love 
is too unmannerly. 

Ham. 1 do not well understand that. 
upon this pipe? 

Guil. My lord, I cannot, 

Ham. | pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. It is as easy as lying: govern these ventages 
with your finger and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent® music. 
Look you, these are the stops. 

Gul. But these cannot I command to any utterance | 
of harmony: I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me. You would play upon me; you 
would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out 
the heart of my mystery; you would sound me from 
my lowest note to the top of my compass ; and there is 
much music, excellent veice, in this little organ, yet 
cannot you make it speak®. ’Sblood! do you think I} 
am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what 
instrument you will, theugh you can fret me, you can- 
not play upon me.— 

Enter Potontus. 
God bless you, sir ! 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with you, and 
presently. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in 
shape of’ a camel? 

Pol. By the mass, and ’t is like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks, it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or, like a whale? . 

Pel. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then, will I come to my mother by and by.— 
They fool me to the top of my bent.—I will come by 
and by. 

Pol. I will say so. [ Exit Potontus. 

Ham. By and by is easily said.—Leave me, friends. 

[Exeunt Ros., Guiu., Hor., §c. 
’T is now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes® out 
Contagion to this world: now could I drink hot blood, | 
And do such bitter business as the’ day 


Will you play 


| To let his madness range. 


Or pardon’d, being down? 


1 Not in folio. 2 freely: in folio; ‘‘ but,” is omitted. 
and Cassandra,?? 1578. * Flageolet. 
quartos such business as the bitter: in quartos. Dyce reads : 
13 spirit: in folio. 


5 delicate : in quarto, 1603; excellent: in folio. 
better day. 


Would quake te look on. Soft! now to my mother.— 
O, heart! lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural. 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none ; 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites: 
How in my words soever she be shent,’® 

To give them seals never, my soul, consent ! 


SCENE {Il—A Room in the Same. 
Enter King, Rosencrantz, and GUILDENSTERN. 


[ Exit. 


King. 1 like him not; nor stands it safe with us, 
Therefore, prepare you; 
I your commission will forthwith despatch, 
And he to England shall along with you. 
The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so dangerous", as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies’’. 
Gual. We will ourselves provide. 
Most holy and religious fear it is, 
To keep those very many bodies safe, 
That live; and feed, upon your majesty. 
Ros. The single and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the strength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itself from ’noyance ; but much more 
That spirit, upon whose weal’* depend and rest 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone; but like a gulf doth draw 
What’s near it with it: it is a massy wheel, 
Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis’d and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 
King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage ; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 
Ros. and Guil. We will haste us. 
[ Exeunt Rosencrantz and GUILDENSTERN, 
Enter PoLontvus. 
Pol. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet. 
Behind the arras [71] convey myself, 
To hear the process: I 71) warrant, she ’1] tax him home ; 
And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 
’T is meet that some more audience than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, should o’erhear 
The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege: 
I’ll call upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what 7 know. 
King. Thanks, dear my lord. 
{ Exit Potontus. 
OQ! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, 
A brother’s murder !—Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will: 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence? 


| And what ’s in prayer, but this two-fold foree,— 


To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
Then, Ill look up: 


3‘ Whylst crass doth growe. oft sterves the seely steed.?’— Whetstone’s ‘“‘ Promos 
yist g g y 


in 
in quartos. 


in folio. 8 breaks : 
12 brows: 


6 Not in folio. 7 like: 


0 Rebuked. 1 near us: in quartos. 
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My fault is past. But, O! what form of prayer Queen. Come, come ; you answer with an idle tongue, 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder !— Ham. Go, go; you question with a wicked™ tongue. 
That cannot be; since [ am still possess’d Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet ! 
Of those effects for which J did the murder, Ham. What ’s the matter now ? 
My erown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Queen. Have you forgot me ? 
May one be pardon’d, and retain th’ offenee ? Ham. No, by the rood, not so: 
In the corrupted currents of this world, You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife ; 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, And,—would it'? were not so !—you are my mother._ 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked purse’ itself Queen. Nay then, I’]! send those to you that ean speak. 
Buys out the law; but ’tis not so above: Ham. Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not 
There is no shuffling, there the action les You go not, till I set you up a glass [budge ; 
In his true nature: and we ourselves compell’d, Where you may see the inmost part of you. 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me. 
To give in evidence. What then? what rests? Help, help, ho! 
| Try what repentance can: what can it not? Pol. [Behind.| What, ho! help! help! help! 
; Yet what can “a ties one ean not repent? Ham. How now! a rat? [Draws.] Dead for a ducat, 
i O wretched state! O bosom, black as death ! dead. [HamLetr makes a pass through the Arras. 
A. O limed soul, ath struggling to be free, Pol. [Behind] O! J am slain. [ Falls and dies. 
; Art more engaged! Help, angels! make assay: Queen. Ome! what hast thoy done ? 
: Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart, with strings of steel,| Ham. [Coming forward.]* Nay, I know not: 
i Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. Is it the king? 
All may be well. [ Kneels.? [Lifts the Arras, and draws forth Pouontws. 
Enter Hamust? behind, his Sword drawn. Queen. O, what a rash and bloody deed is this! \ 
Ham, Now might I do it, pat,* now he is praying; Ham. A bloody deed; almost! as bad, good mother, 
And now Ill do t!—and so he goes to heaven, As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
And so am [ reveng’d? That would be scann’d: Queen. As kill a king! 
A villain kills my father: and for that, Ham. Ay, lady, ’t was my word.— 
I, his sole® son, do this same villain send Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell. 
To heaven. [Seeing the body of PoLontus. 
| Why, this is hire and salary,° not revenge. |1 took thee for thy better ; take thy fortune: 
He took ‘my father grossly, full of bread ; Thou find’’st to be too busy is some danger.— 
| With all his crimes broad blown, as flush’ as May, | Leave wringing of your hands. Peaee! sit you down, 
And Ko his audit stands, who knows, save heaven? | And let me wring your heart: for so I shall, 
| But, in our circumstance and course of thought, If it be made of penetrable stuff: 
’T is heavy with him; and am I then reveng’d, If damned custom have not braz’d it so, 
To take him in the purging of his soul, That it is'* proof and bulwark against sense, 
When he is fit and season’d for his passage ? Queen. What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy 
No. tongue 
Up, sword ; and know thou a more horrid hent.® In noise so rude against me? 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage; Ham. Such an aet, 
Or in th’ incestuous pleasures of his bed: That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
At gaming, swearing; or about some act, Calls virtue, hypoerite; takes off the rose 
That has no relish of salvation in’t ; From the-fair forehead of an innocent love, 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, And sets!® a blister there; makes marriage vows 
And that his soul may be as damn’ d, and black, As false as dicers’ oaths: O! such a deed, 
| As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays : As from the body of contraction plucks 
This phy sic but prolongs thy sickly days. [Exit.| The very soul; and sweet religion makes 
King. | Rasing.| My words fly up, my thoughts re-| A rhapsody of words: Heaven’s face doth glow, 
“main below ; Yea, 18 this solidity and compound mass, 
Words without thoughts never to heaven 20. [ Eccit. With tristful?” visage, as against the doom, 
aac ? Is thought-sick at the act. 
i SCENE IV.—A Room in the Same. Queen. Ah me ! what act, 
Enter Queen and Potontus. That roars so loud, and thunders in the index % ole 
Pol. He will come straight. Look, you lay home to Ham. Look Wire upon this picture, and on this ; 
him ; The eounterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with, | See, what a grace was seated on this brow : 
And thet your grace hath sereen’d and stood between Hyperion’s eurls ; ; the front of Jove himself; 
Much heat and him. Ill sconce? me cven here. An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
Pray you, be round with him. A station?® like the herald Mercury, 
Ham. | Within.| Mother, mother, mother !"° New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; . 
| _ Queen. I’ll warrant you ;| A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Fear me not :—wiihdraw, I hear him coming. Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
[Exit Potonivs behind the Arras.|To give the world assurance of a man. 
Enter Hamurr. This was your husband: look you now, what follows. 
Ham. Now, mother: what’s the matter ? | | Here is your husband: like a mildew’d ear, zi 
Queen. Hamlct, thou hast thy father much offended. | B! asting his wholesome brother®°. Have you eyes? 
Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. | Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
_l prize: in f.e, 2 Retires and kneels: in f.e. 3 The rest of this direction is not in f.e. 4 but: in quartos. 5 foul:infolio, © base and 
silly: in qnartos. ‘fresh: in folio. 8 Grasp. 9% silence: inf.e. 1° Not in quartos. 11 idle: in quartos. !2 But—-would you: in folio. 
13 Not in fe, l4be: in quarto. 15 makes: in folio, 16 O’er: in quartos. ‘17 heated: in quartos. 18 Commencement. 19 Act of 
Standing, attitude. 20 breath: in folio. 
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And batten' on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it, love; for, at your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment; and what judgment 
Would stoop* from this to this? Sense,* sure, you have, 
Else, could you not have motion; but, sure, that sense 
Is apoplex’d; for madness would not err, 
Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d, 
But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 
To serve in such a difference. What devil was ’t 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind »* 
| Eyes*® without feeling, fecling without sight, 
Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all, 
Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope. 
O shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 
If: thou canst mutine® in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire: proclaim no shame, 
| When the compulsive ardour gives the charge, 
| Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 
And reason panders will. 
Queen. O Hamlet! speak no more. 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul ;” 
And there I see such black and grained spots, 
As will not leave their tinct. 
Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed ; 
Stew’d in corruption; honeying, and making love 
Over the nasty stye ;— 
Queen. O, speak to me no more ! 
These words, like daggers enter in mine ears: 
No more, sweet Hamlet. 
Ham. A murderer, and a villain ; 
A slave, that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord :—a vice of kings ! 
A euipurse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket! 
No more! 


Queen. 
Enter Ghost, wnarmed.® 
Ham. A king of shreds and patches.— 
Save me, and hoyer o’er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards!—What would you, gracious 
Queen. Alas! he’s mad. 
Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps’d in fume*® and passion, léts go by 
Th’ important acting of your dread command? 
O, say! 
Ghost, Do not forget. This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But, look! amazement on thy mother sits : 
QO! step between her and her fighting soul ; 
Coneeit in weakest bodies strongest works. 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 
Ham. How is it with you, lady? 
Queen, Alas! how is’t with you, 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with th’ incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 
And, as the sleeping soldiers in th’ alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in exerements,"° 
Starts up, and stands on end. O gentle son! 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 
Ham. On him, on him!—Look you, how pale he 
glares ! 
1 Feed, step: inf. e. 
folio. 6 Mutiny. ™my very eyes into my soul: in quartos. 


11 Not in quartes. 12a: in folio. 19 rank: in folio. 
to ‘‘ potency,’ are not in folio, 17 This line is not in folio, 


|His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 


[figure ?| 


| And makes as healthful music. 


'Make you to ravel all this matter out, 


3 This sentence to the period, is not in folio. 
8 Not in f. e. 
14 Fr, courber ; bend, 


Would make them capable.—Do not look upon me ; 
Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern effects: then, what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood. 
Queen. 'To whom do you speak this? 
Ham. Do you see nothing there ? 
Queen. Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I see. 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 
Queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 
Ham. Why, look you there! look, how it steals away ! 
My father, in his habit as he liv’d! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 
[Exit Ghost. 
Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. . 
Ham. Eestasy !“ 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
It is not madness, 
That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that}? flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks: 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yoysself to heaven; 
Repent what’s past: avoid what is to come, 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 
To make them ranker.1* Forgive me this my virtue ; 
For in the fatness of these pursy times, 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 
Yea, curb'* and woo, for leave to do him good. 
Queen. O Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 
Ham. O throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night ; but go not to mine uncle’s bed : 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That!® monster, custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habits, devil, is angel yet in this ; 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock, or livery, i 
That aptly is put on: refrain to-night ; 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the'® next more easy ; 
For use almost ean change*the stamp of nature, 
And master the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night: 
And when you are desirous to be bless’d, 
I’ll blessing beg of you.—For this same lord, 
[Pointing to Potontus. 
I do repent: but heaven hath pleas’d it so, 
To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night.— 
I must be eruel, only to be kind : 
Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. — 
One word more, good lady.*” 
Queen. What shall I do? 
Ham. Not this, by no means, that { bid you do: 
Let the bloat kingtempt you again to bed ; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you his mouse ; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 


be a a AE 


5 This sentence to the period, is not in 
10 Hair-nails; feathers were so called. 
put on,” and from ‘* the” 


4 Blind-man’s buff. 
9 time: in f. e. 
15 16 The passages from “* That’ to “ 
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That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft. ’T were good, you let him know ; 
For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 
Would from a paddock-, from a bat, a gib?, 
Such dear concernings hide ? who w ould do so? 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 
Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 
Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 
To try conclusions in "the basket creep, 
And break your own neck down. 
Queen. Be thou assur’d, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 
Ham. J must to England ; you know that. 
Queen. Alack ! 
I had forgot: ’t is so concluded on. [fellows,°— 
Ham. There’s letters seal’d, arid my two school- 


Whom I will trust, as I will adders fang’ d,— 
They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way, 
And marshal me to Inavery. Let it work ; 
For ’tis the sport, to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar, and it shall go hard, 
But I will delve one ya ard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon. O! ‘tis most sweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet — 
This man shall set me packing : 
I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room.— 
Mother, good night.—Indeed, this counsellor 
Is now most still, most seer et, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. — 
Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you — 
Good night, mother. 
[Exeunt severally ; Hamer dragging in Poontus. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The Same. 
Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, and GUILDENSTERN. 
King. There ’s matter in these sighs : these profound 
heaves 
You must translate ; 
Where is your son ? 
Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while.4— 
[Exewnt Rosencrantz and GuILDENSTERN. 
Ah, my good lord, what have I seen to-night ! 
King. What, Gertrude ? How does Hamlet ? 
Queen. Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier. In his lawless fit, 
Behind the arras hearing something stir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, “ A rat! a rat!” 
And in his brainish apprehension kills 
The unseen good old man. 
King. O heavy deed ! 
It had been so with us, had we been there. 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; 
To you yourself, to us, to every one. 
Alas! how shall this bloody deed be answer’d ? 
It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrain’d, and out of haunt 
This mad young man; but so much was our love, 
We would not understand what most w as fit, 
But, like the owner of a foul disease 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill’ ae 
O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 
Shows itself*pure: he weeps for ‘what is done. 
King. O, Gertrude! come away, 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship.him hence: and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and s Inll, 
| Both countenance and exeuse.—Ho ! Guildenstern! 
Enter Rosencrantz and GUILDENSTERN. 
Friends both, go join you with somesfarther aid. 
Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain, 
And from his mother’s eloset hath he drage’ d him: 
Go, seek him out: speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 
[Exeunt Ros. and Guin. 


"tis Ait we understand them. 


p] 


v] 


1 Toad. 
Theobald ; 
“AU hid.” 


2 Cat: 
the rest of the passage to “air,” is not in folio. 


|all after.” 


5 This and the eight preceding lines, are not in folio. 
Sas an ape doth nuts: 


tes: 


Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends ; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 
And what’s untimely done: so, haply, slander,® — 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s ’ diamete?, 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

Transports his poison’d shot,—may miss ab name, 
And hit the woundless air oO come away ! 
My soul is full of discord, and dismay. | Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Another Room in the Same. 
Enter Hamurt. 


Ham. Safely stowed.—[Ros. §c., within. Hamlet ! 
lord Hanilet : But soft! what noise ?—Who calls on 
Hamlet ?—O! here they come. 


Enter Rosencrantz and Gur~pENSTERN. 


Ros. What have you done, my lord, with the dead 

body ? 

Ham. Compounded it with dust, whereto ’t is kin. 

Ros. Tell us where ’tis; that we may take it thence, 
And bear it to the chapel. 

Ham. Do not believe it. 

Ros. Believe what ? 

Ham. That I can keep your counsel, and not mine 
own. Besides, to be demanded of a sponge, what repli- 
cation should be made by the son of a king ? 

Ros. Take you me for a sponge, my lord 5 pe 

Ham. Ay, sir; that soaks up the king’s countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities. But such. officers do the 
king best service in the end; he keeps them, like an 
ape, é in the corner of his j jaw, first mouthed, to be last 
swallowed: when he needs what you have gleaned, it 
is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry 
again, 

Ros. I understand you not, my lord. 

Ham. Tam glad of it: a knavish speech sleeps in a 
foolish ear. 

Ros. My lord, you must tell us where the body i is, 
and go with us to the king. 

Ham: The body is with the king, but the king is not 
with the body. The king is a thing— 

Guil. A thing, my lord! 

Ham. Of nothing: bring me to him. Hide fox, and 

[Exeunt. 


4 This line is not in folio. 


5 These three words were added by 
in quarto, 1603, 


7 A reference to the boys’ game et 
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SCENE III.—Another Room in the Same. 
Enter King, attended. 

King. I have sent to seek him, and to find the body. | 
How dangerous is it, that this man goes loose! 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 
He’s lov’d of the distracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes ; 
And where ’t is so, th’ offender’s scourge is weigh’d, 
But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, | 
This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause: diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are reliev’d, 

Enter RosENCRANTZ. | 

Or not at all.—How now ! what hath befallen ? 

Ros. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 

King. But where is he ? 

Ros. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your 

pleasure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Ros. Ho, Guildenstern ! bring in my lord. 

Enter Hamiet and GuILDENSTERN. 

King. Now, Hamlet, where ’s Polonius? 

dam. At supper. 

King. At supper! Where? 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten; a 
certain convocation of palated' worms are e’en at him. 
Your worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat all 
creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for mag- 
gots. Your fat king, and your lean beggar, is but | 
variable service ; two dishes, but to one table: that’s. 
the end. | 

King. Alas, alas !* | 

Ham. A man may fish with the worm that hath eat | 
of a king; and eat of the fish that hath fed of that | 
worm. | 

King. What dost thou mean by this? | 

Ham. Nothing, but to show you how a king may go 
a progress through the guts of a beggar. | 

King. Where is Polonius ? 

Ham. In heaven: send thither to see ; if your mes- 
senger find him not there, seek him i’ the other place 
yourself. But, indeed, if you find him not within this 
month, you shall nose him as you go up the stairs into 
the lobby. ; 

King. Go seek him there. [To some Attendants. | 

Ham. He will stay till you come.[Exeunt Attendants. | 

King. Hamlet; this deed,* for thine especial safety,— | 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou hast done,—must send thee hence 
With fiery quickness: therefore, prepare thyself. 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 
Th’ associates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Ham. 

King. 

Ham. 

King. So is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 

Ham. I see a cherub that sees them*—But, come ; | 
for England !—Farewell, dear mother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother: father and mother is man and | 
wife, man and wife is one flesh ; and so, my mother. 
Come, for England ! [ Exit. 

King. Follow him at foot ; tempt him with speed | 

aboard : 
Delay it not, I’ll have him hence to-night. 


| 


| 
| 


For England ? 
Ay, Hamlet. 
Good. 


2 This and the next speech, are not in folio. 9 


1 politic ; in f. e. 
Tsoftly : in quartos. ® The rest of the.scene is 


6 Craves: in quartos. 


| And thou must cure me. 


, Over his kingdom. 


| That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 


Away, for every thing is seal’d and done, 

That else leans on th’ affair: pray you, make haste. 
[Ezeunt Ros. and Guit. 

And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught, 

(As my great power thereof may give thee sense, 

Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 

After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 

Pays homage to us) thou may’st not coldly see 

Our sovereign process, which imports at full, 

By letters conjuring® to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England ; 

For like the hectic in my blood he rages, 

Till I know ’t is done, 

Howe’er my hopes, my joys were ne’er begun. 


SCENE IV.—A Plain in Denmark. 
Enter Fortingpras, and Forces, marching. 
For. Go, captain; from me greet the Danish king: 
Tell him, that by his license Fortinbras 
Claims® the conveyance of a promis’d march 
You know the rendezvous, 
If that his majesty would aught with us, 
We shall express our duty in his eye; 
And let him know so. 
Cap. 
For. Go safely’ on. 


[ Exit. 


I will do’t, my lord. 


[Exeunt Fortinsras and Forces. 
Enter® Hamiet, Rosencrantz, GUILDENSTERN, §c. 
Ham. Good sir, whose powers are these ? 
Cap. They are of Norway, sir. 


Ham. How purpos’d, sir, 
I pray you? 

Cap. Against some part of Poland. 

Ham. Who 


Commands them, sir ? 
Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham. Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 

Or for some frontier ? 
Cap. Truly to speak, and with no addition, 

We go to gain a little patch of ground, 

That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 

Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 

A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 
Ham. Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Cap. Yes, ’t is already garrison’d. 
Ham. Two thousand souls, and twenty thousand 

ducats, 
Will not debate the question of this straw: 
This is th’ imposthume of much wealth and peace, 


Why the man dies —I humbly thank you, sir. 
Cap. God be wi’ you, sir. [Exit Captain. 
Ros. Will ’t please you go, my lord ? 
Ham. 1’ll be with you straight. Go a little before. 

[Exeunt Rosencrantz and GUILDENSTERN. 

How all oceasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason, 

To fust in us unus’d. Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on th’ event,— 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 


deed of thine: in folio. # him: in folio. 
not in the folio, or quarto, 1603. 


5 congruing : in quartos 
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Why yet I live to say, “ This thing ’s to do ;” 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me: 
Witness this army, of such mass and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince, 
Whose spirit, with divine ambition piff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 
Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great, 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour’s at the stake. How stand I, then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That for a fantasy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause ; 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 

To hide the slain ?—O! from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! [Evzit. 


SCENE V.—Elsinore. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman.' 


Queen. I will not speak with her. 
Gent. She is importunate ; indeed, distract: 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 
Queen. What would she have ? 
Gent. She speaks much of her father ; says, she hears, 
There ’s tricks i’ the world ; and hems, and beats her 
heart ; . 
Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense. Her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection; they aim? at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 
Hor.* ’T were good she were spoken with, for she 
may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds. 
Queen. Let her come in.— [Exit Horatio. 
To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 
Re-enter Horatio, with Opnenia, distracted.4 
Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark ? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia? 
Oph. How should I your true love know 
From another one 2 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his. sandal shoon. 
Queen. Alas, sweet lady! what imports this song ? 
Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark, 


5 
7 


[Singing. 


He is dead and gone, lady, [Singing. 
He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a green grass turf, 
At his heels a stone. 
O, ho !° 
Queen. Nay, but Ophelia,— 
Oph. Pray you, mark. 


for brea 


White his shroud as the mountain snow, [Singing. 
Enter King. 
Queen. Alas! look here, my lord, 
Oph. Larded with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave’ did go, 
With true-love showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady ? 

Oph. Well, God’ild® you! They say, the owl was a 
baker’s daughter. Lord! we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. God be at your table ! 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray you, let’s have no words of this; but 
when they ask you what it means, say you this: 


To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine : 

Then, up he rose, and don’d his clothes, 
And dupp’d the chamber door ; 

Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 

King. Pretty Ophelia! 
Oph. Indeed, la! without an oath, I’ll make an end 

on’t: 

By Gis and by Saint Charity, 
Alack, and fie for shame ! 

Young men will do ’t, if they come to ‘t 4 
By cock, they are to blame. 

Quoth she, before you tumbled me, 
You promis’d me to wed: 

He answers. 
So would I ha’ done, by yonder sun, 

An thou hadst not come to my bed. 


King. How long hath she been thus ? 

Oph. I hope, all will be well. We must be patient, 
but I cannot choose but weep, to think, they would’® 
lay him i’ the cold ground. My brother shall know of 
it, and so I thank you for your good counsel.—Come, 
my coach! Good night, ladies; good night, sweet 


ladies: good night, good night. : | Exit. 
King. Follow her close ; give her good watch, I pray 
you. [Fatt Horatio. 


O! this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 

All from her father’s death." And now, behold, 

O Gertrude, Gertrude ! 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions, First, her father slain; - 

Next, your son gone; and he most violent author 

Of his own just remove : the people mnddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers, 
For good Polonius’ death, and we have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him; poor Ophelia, 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment, 

Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts: 
Last, and as much containing as all these, 

Her brother is in secret come from France, 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With pestilent speeches of his father’s death ; 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

Will nothing stick our persons to arraign 

In ear and ear. O! my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering piece, in many places 

'Gives me superfluous death. [A noise within. 


1 This character does not appear in the folio, where all his speeches in the text are given to Horatio. 2 yawn: ihquartos. 3 Queen: 
In folio. 4Notin f.e.; playing on a lute, with her hair down, singing : in quarto, 1603. 5 grass-green turf; inf.e. 6 Not in folio, 
7 ground: in quartos, after 1603. 8 Yield, or reward. 9 “ Our Saviour went into a baker’s shop where the people were baking, and asked 
: the mistress put a piece of dough in the oven for him, which was taken out by her daughter, aaa 
immediately began to swell, and the daughter to cry *heugh, heugh, heugh,’ which owl-like noise probably induced our Saviour to change 
her into that bird.”—An old tradition, quoted by Douce, 19 should; in folio. 1! The rest of this line is not in folio, 


reduced to a small lump.» It 
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Queen. Alack! what noise is this?| Aung. Why, now you speak 
King. Attend !? Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
Where are my Switzers? Let them guard the door. | That I am g uiltless of your father’s death, 
What is the matter ? And am most sensibly in grief for it, 
Enter a Gentleman, in haste.? It shall as level to your judgment ‘pear,’ 
Gent. Save yourself, my lord ; As day does to your eye. 
The ocean, overpeering of his list, Danes. |Within.| Let her come in. 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous* haste, Laer. How now! what noise is that ? 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, Re-enter OpuExia, still distracted.* 
O’erbears your oflicers! The rabble call him, king; |O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven nnges salt, 
And, as the world were now but to begin, Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by w Sake 
The ratifiers and props of every word, Till our seale turns the beam. O rose of May! 
They ery, ‘‘ Choose we; Laertes shall be king !” Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia !— 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, O heavens ! is ’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
. Laerte $ shall be king, Laertes king !” Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ?° 
Queen. How cheerfully on the false trail they ery. | Nature is fine in love; and, where ’t is fine, 
O! this is counter, you false Danish dogs. It sends some precious instance of itself 
King. The doors are broke. [ Noise within. | After the thing it loves. 
Enter Lazrtes, with his sword drawn ;* Danes fol-| Oph. They bore him bare-fac’d on their bier ; [Sings. 
: : lowing. Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny : 
Laer. Where is this king ?——Sirs, stand you all And in his grave rain’'d many a tear ; — 
without... : Fare you well, my dove ! 
Dans NG device eome,38- Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade re- 
Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 


venge, 
It could not move thus. 
Oph. You must sing, Down a-down, an one call him 


Dan. \ e-will, we will. [ They retire without the Door. 
Laer. I thank you: keep the door.—O thou vile king ! 


Give: me my-father. a-down-a. O, how the whéel becomes it! [t is the 
Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. : false steward, that stole his master’s daughter. 
Laer, That drop of blood that’s calm® proclaims me} = fay This nothing ’s ea are than wieher. 
bastard; Bet Oph. There’s rosemary, that ’s for remembrance ; 
Cries, cuckold, joany father ; brands the harlot pray you, love, leniéiabr. and thetot is pansies ; ee s 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brow ior thoughts. 


Of my true mother. : , Laer. A document in madness; thoughts and re- 
Hing. What is the cause, Laertes ‘ 5 

TY t th Denke aa Aeaiaha ria. lik 9? y membrance fitted. 

L a e ates, = - en rund pulp Resacaaed ae Oph. There ’s fennel for you, and columbines :— 

Ty ia ee ee as Sie ei - acd there ’s rue for you: aad here’s some for me; we may 

oe ‘ie igh i ay ris Heh ee call it, herb of grace iy Sundays :—you may" wear your 

ie ht Rie il P “Tell Aa > 1 tae ae rue with a difference.—There ’s a daisy: I would give 

pe Cae ee ee ee ees you some violets; but they withered all when my 

Why thou art thus incens’d.—Let him go, Gertrude-—| ¢, her died — They say, he made a good end,— 

Gaal a 

pag a ethos? For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy,—[Sings. 
Kine ja staid amon amaals Dead Laer. Thought and affliction; passion, hell itself, 

he Cae She turns to favour, and to prettiness. 


ween. But not by him. : f L 
eas Tot Was demamdchid fi) 5 4 Oph. And will he not come again? [Sings. 
2 And will he not come again 2 


Laer. How came he dead? [711 not be juggled with. NM ] ee 

To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackest devil ! Hoon laess BS seh 

CG ' Gone to his death- bed, 
onscience, and grace, to the profoundest pit ! i “Il 

[ dare damnation. To this point I stand, @ never wall come again, 


That both the worlds I give to negligence, His beard was white’ as snow, 
Let come what comes, only I’ll be reveng’d All flaren was has poll ; 
| Most throughly for my father. ; He is gone, he is gone, 

King. Who shall stay you? : And we cast away moan : 
Laer. My will, not all the world’s: God ha’ meres on his soul? 

And, for my means, [711 husband them so well, And of all christian souls! I pray God.—God be wi’ 

They shall go far with little. you ! { Exat OpHEL 1a,!5 dancing distractedly. 
King. Good Laertes, Laer. Do you see this, O God ? 

If you ‘desire to know the certainty King. Laertes, I must commune with your grief, 


Of your dear father’s death, is’t writ in your revenge, | Or you | deny me right. Go but apart, 
That, sweepstake, you will draw both friend and foe, | Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 


Winner and loser ? And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me. 
Laer. None but his enemies. If by direct, or by collateral hand 
King. Will you know them, then?) They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 
Laer. Tohis good friends thus wide I ’ll ope my arms ;| Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
And, like the kind life-rendering pelican,® To you in satisfaction; but if not, 
Repast them with my blood. Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
1Notinfolio, 2 in haste”: not inf. e. 3impitious: in quarto, 1604, and folio. 4 Trae LaERTES,armed: in f.e. 5 that calms: in folio. 
8 politicians: in folio. 7 pierce: infolio. 8 The rest of this direction is not in f.e. 9 The rest of this speechis not in quartos. 1°Strength- 


ening the memory.—Anight. 110! youmust: in’folio, 12 Go to thy: inf. e. 13was as white: inf,e. 14 Gramercy: in folio. 15 The 
rest of this direction, is not in f. e. 


_ 


And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Laer. Let this be so: 
His means of death, his obscure funeral", 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o’er his bones, 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, 
Cry to be heard, as ’t were from heaven to earth, 
That I must call ’t in question. 

King. So you shall ; 
And, where th’ offence is, let the great axe fall. 
I pray you, go with me. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—Another Room in the Same. 
Enter Horatio, and a Servant. 

Hor. What are they, that would speak with me? 

Serv. Sailors, sir: they say, they have letters for you. 

Hor, Let them come in,— {Exit Servant. 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailors. 

1 Sazl. God bless you, sir. 

Hor. Let him bless thee too. 

1 Sail. He shall, sir, an’t please him. There’s a 
letier for you, sir: it comes from the ambassador that 
was bound for England, if your name be Horatio, as I 
am let to know it is. 

Hor. |Reads.] “‘ Horatio, when thou shalt have over- 
looked this, give these fellows some means to the king: 
they have letters for him. Ere we were two days old 
at sea, a pirate of very warlike appointment gave us 
chase. Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a 
compelled valour; and in the grapple I boarded them: 
on the instant they got clear of our ship, so I alone 
became their prisoner. They have dealt with me like 
thieves of mercy ; but they knew what they did: I am 
to do a good turn for them. Let the king have the 
letters I have sent; and repair thou to me with as much 
haste as thou wouldst fly death. I have words to speak 
in thine ear will make thee dumb; yet are they much 
too light for the bore of the matter. These good fellows 
will bring thee where I am. Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern hold their course for England: of them I have 
much to tell thee. Farewell ; 

He that thou knowest thine, Hamurr.” 
Come, I will give you way for these your letters ; 
And do ’t the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.—Another Room in the Same. 
Enter King and Larrres. 


King. Now must your conscience my acquittance seal, 

And you must put me in your heart for friend, 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear 
That he, which hath your noble father slain, 
Pursu’d my life. 

Laer. It well appears. But tell me, 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, 

So criminal? and so capital in nature, 

As by your safety, greatness,* wisdom, all things else, 
You mainly were stirr’d up. 

King. O! for two special reasons, 
Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew’d, 
But* yet to me they are strong. The queen, his mother, 
Lives almost by his looks; and for myself, 

(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which) 
She ’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 


) 


I could not but by her. The other motive, 


1 burial: in folio. 2crimeful: in folio. 3 Not in folio. 4 And 
in folio. 
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Why to a public count I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bear him ; 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work like the spring that turneth wood to stone, 
Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 
Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where [ had aim’d them. 
Laer. And so have I a noble father lost, 
A sister driven into desperate terms ; 
Who was, if praises may go back again, 
Sole challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections. But my revenge will come. 
King. Break not your sleeps for that: you must not 
think, 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull, 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger, 
And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more: 
I loved your father, and we love ourself; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, 
How now! what news ? 
Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. 
This to your majesty: this to the queen. 

King. From Hamlet! who brought them ? 

Mess. Sailors, my lord, they say; I saw them not: 
They were given me by Claudio, he receiv’d them 
Of him that brought them.® 

King. Laertes, you shall hear them.— 
Leave us. [Exit Messenger. 
[Reads.] “High and mighty, you shall know, I am 
set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow shall 1 beg 
leave to see your kingly eyes ; when I shall, first asking 
your pardon thereunto, recount the occasions of my 
sudden and more strange return. Hamer.” 
What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 
Or is it some abuse, and no such thing ? 

Laer. Know you the hand? 

King. ’T is Hamlet’s character. “ Naked,”— 
And, in a postscript here, he says, “ alone :” 
Can you advise me ? 

Laer. 1’m lost in it, my lord. But let him come: 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 
““ Thus diddest thou.’ 

King. If it be so. Laertes, 
(As how should it be so? how otherwise ?) 
Will you be ruled by me? 

Laer. Ay, my lord ;° 
So you will not o’er-rule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now return’ d,— 
As liking not’ his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it.—I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he shall not choose but fall ; 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 
And eall it aecident. 

Laer. My? lord, I will be rul’d; 
The rather, if you could devise it so, 
That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. 
You have been talk’d of since your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine : your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him, 
As did that one; and that, in my regard, 
Of the unworthiest siege. 


: in folio. 5 This line is not in folio. 6 These three words are not 


7So the undated quarto; checking at: in folio: 8 This speech and all that follows, to “‘ graveness,” is not in folio, 


Letters, my lord, from Hamlet. | 
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Laer, What part is that, my lord? 
King. A very riband in the cap of youth, 
Yet needful too ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness—T wo months since," 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy : 
I have seen ys self, and serv’d against the French, 
And they ean? w ell on horseback; ; but this gallant 
Had witcheraft in’t; he grew unto his seat ; 
And to such wond’rous doing brought his horse, 
As he had been incorps’d and demi-natur’d 
With the brave beast. So far he topp’d* my thought. 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 
Come short of what he did. 


Laer... A Norman, was ’t ? 
King. A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord*. 

King. The very same. 


Laer. 1 know him well: he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. 
King. He made confession of you ; 
And gave you such a masterly report, 
For art it exercise in your defence, 
And for your rapier most especially, 
That he eried out, ’t would be a sight indeed, 
If one could match you: the scrimers' of their nation, 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them. This report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with you. 
Now, out of this,— 
Laer. What out of this, my lord? 
King. Laertes, was your father dear to you ? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart ? 
Laer. Why ask you this? 
King. Not that I think you did not love your father, 
But that I know love is begun by time; 
And that I see, in passages of proof, 
Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
There lives within the very flame of love’ 
A kind of wick, or snuff, that will abate it, 
And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 
For goodness, growing to a pleurisy,® 
Dies in his own too-much. That we would do, 
We should do when we would; for this ‘“ would ” 
And hath abatements and delays as many, [changes, 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
And then this “should” is like a spendthrift’s s ‘sigh, 
That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’ the ulcer. 
Hamlet comes back: what would you undertake, 
To show yourself your father’s son in deed,*® 
More than in words ? 
Laer. To cut his throat V the church. 
King. No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize ; 
Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber. 
Hamlet, return’d, shall know you are come home: 
We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence, 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you in fine together, 
And wager on your heads: he, being remiss, 
Most generous, and free from all contriving, 


lhence: in folio. 2ran: in folio. 
“them,” is notin folio, 6 Why: 
deed ycur father’s son : in quartos. 
stoccata, thrust. 15 There with: 


3 pass’d: in folio. 
in folio. 
10 Not blunted. 


11J but dipt : 
in folio. %6come: 


in folio. 


4 Lamound : 
7 This and the nine following lines, are not in folio. 


17 tunes : 


Will not peruse the foils ; so that with ease, 
Or with a littic shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated’’, and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do’t; 
And, for that purpose, [711 anoint my sword. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip'!.a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, : 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death, 
That is but serateh’d withal: 1711 touch my point 
With this contagion, that if I gall him slightly, 
It may be death. 

King. Let’s farther think of this; 
Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, 
May fit us to our shape. If this should fail, 

And that our drift look through our bad performance, 

’T were better not assay’d : therefore, this project 

Should have a back, or second, that might hold, 

If this should blast in proof. Soft !—let me see :— 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings,'*— 

Tha’t: 

‘e7hen in your motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make your bouts more violent to that end) 

And that he calls for drink, [711 have preferr’d"* him 

| A chalice for the nonce, whereon but sipping, 

\If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck, w 

Our purpose may hold there. But stay! what noise? | 
Enter Queen. 

How now, sweet queen ! 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 

So fast they follow,—Your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

Laer. Drown’d! O, where ? 

Queen. There is a willow grows aslant the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Therewith!® fantastic garlands did she make’® 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, | 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them. 
There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weepine brook. Her clothés spread wide, 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old lauds*’ 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and redue’d 

Unto that element: but long it could not be. 

| Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

| To muddy death. 


| Laer. Alas ! then, is she drown’d ? 
Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. | 
Laer. Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 


And therefore I forbid my tears: but yet 

It is our trick; nature her custom holds, 

Let shame say what it will: when these are gone, 

The woman will be out—Adieu, my lord : 

I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly drowns’® it. { Exit. 
King. Let ’s follow, Gertrude. 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I, this will give it start again ; 

Therefore, let ’s follow. 


[ Exeunt. 


5 Fr, escrimeurs, fencers; this and what follows to 
8 Fulness. 9 indeed: in folio; in- 
13 prepar’d: in folio, 14 Italian, 
i. e. does it out. 


in folio, 


in folio. 


12 commings: in folio. 
in folio. 


19 douts : in folio; 
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SCENE I.—A Church Yard. 
Enter two Clowns, with Spades, §c. 

1 Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian burial, that! 
wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Clo. I tell thee, she is; and therefore make her 
grave straight: the crowner hath set on her, and finds 
it Christian burial. 

1 Clo. How ean that be, unless she drowned herself 
in her own defence ? 

2 Clo. Why, ’t is found so. 


1 Clo. It must be se offendendo ; it cannot be else. | 


For here lies the point: if I drown myself wittingly, it 
argues an act, and an act hath three branches ; it is, 
to act, to do, and to perform: argal, she drowned her- 
self Wittingly. 

2 Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1 Clo. Give me leave. 
here stands the man; good: if the man go to this 
water, and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he 
goes, mark you that; but if the water come to him, 
and drown him, he drowns not himself: argal, he 
that is not guilty of his own death shortens not his own 
life. 

2 Clo. But is this law ? 

1 Clo. Ay, marry, is’t; erowner’s quest-law. 

2 Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had not 
been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried out 
. of Christian burial. 

1 Clo. Why, there thou say’st ; and the more pity, 
that great folk shall have countenance in this world 
to drown or hang themselves, More than their even? 
Christian. Come, my spade. There is no ancient 
gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers ; 
they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2 Clo. Was he a gentleman? 

1 Clo. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Clo. Why, he had none. 

1 Clo. What, art a heathen? How dost thou under- 
stand the Scripture? The Scripture says, Adam dig- 
ged: could he dig without arms? Ili put another 
question to thee: if thou answerest me not to the pur- 
pose, confess thyself. 

2 Clo. Go to. 

1 Clo. What is he, that builds stronger than either 
the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Clo. The gallows-maker ; for that frame? outlives 
a thousand tenants. 

1 Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith : the gallows 
does well ; but how does it well? it does well to those 
that do ill: now, thou dost ill to say the gallows is 
built stronger than the church: argal, the gallows may 
do well to thee. To ’t again; come. 

2 Clo. Who builds stronger that a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter ? 

1 Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2 Clo.. Marry, now I ean tell. 

1 Clo. To’t. 

2 Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamiet and Horatio, at a distance. 

1 Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your 
dull ass will not mend_ his pace with beating; and, 
when you are asked this question next, say, a grave- 
maker: the houses that he makes, last till doomsday. 
Go, get thee to yon’*; fetch me a stoop of liquor. 

[Exit 2 Clown. 


1 when she: in quartos. 2 Fellow. 3 Notin quartos. 


Here lies the water; good: | 


: : : 4 Yaughan: in f.e. 
game, in which pins or small logs are thrown at a stake set in the ground. 


1 Clown digs, and sings. 
In youth, when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet, 
To contract, O! the time, for, ah! my behove 
O! methought, there was nothing meet. 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that 
he sings at grave-making ? 

Hor. Custom hath made it in him a property of 
easiness. 

Ham. ’T is e’en so: 
hath the daintier sense. 

1 Clo. But age, with his stealing steps, 

Hath claw’d® me in his clutch, 
And hath shipped me intill the land, 
As if I had never been such. 
[Throws up a skull. 

Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing 
|once: how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it 
| were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the first murder! This 
might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now 
o’er-reaches,° one that would cireumyvent God, might 
it not ? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier, which could say, “ Good- 
morrow, sweet lord! How dost thou, good lord ?” 
This might be my lord such-a-one, that praised my 
lord such-a-one’s horse, When he meant to begit, might 
it not? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e’en so, and now my lady Worm’s; 
chapless, and knocked about the mazzard’ with a sex- 
ton’s spade. Here’s fine revolution, an we had the 
trick to see’t. Did these bones cost no more the 
breeding, but to play at loggats* with them? mine ache 
to think on ’t. 

1 Clo. A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 

For—and a shrouding sheet : 
O! a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 
[Throws up another skull. 

Ham. There’s another: why may not that be the 
|skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits now, his 
'quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks ? why 
‘does he suffer this rude? knave now to knock him about 
| the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of 
his action of battery? Humph! This fellow might 
be in ’s time: a great buyer of land, with his statutes, 
his recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers, hig 
recoveries: is this the fine of his fines, and the reco- 
| very of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine 
'dirt ? will his vouchers vouch him no more of his pur- 
chases, and double ones too, than the length and breadth 
of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his 
lands will hardly’® lie in this box. and must the in- 
heritor himself have no more? ha? 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calf-skins too. 

Ham. They are shcep, and calves, which seek out 
assurance inthat. I will speak to this fellow.—Whose 
grave ’s this, sir? 

1 Clo. Mine, sir.— 

O! a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

Ham. 1 think, it be thine, indeed ; for thou liest in’t. 

1 Head. 8A 


the hand of little employment 


[Sings. 


[Sings. 
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1 Clo. You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore it is not 
yours: for my part, I do not lie in’t, and yet it is 
mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lie in ’t, to be in ’t, and say it is 
thine: ‘t is for the dead, not for the quick; therefore, 
thou hest. 

1 Clo. ’T is a quick lie, sir; ’t will away again, 
from me to you. 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for ? 

1 Clo. For no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman, then ? 

1 Clo. For none, neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in’t ? 

1 Cio. One, that was a woman, sir; but, rest her 
soul, she’s dead. 

Ham. How absolute the knave is: we must speak 
by the card, or equivocation will undo us. By the 
lord! Horatio, these three years | have taken note of 
it; the age is grown so picked, that the toe of the pea- 
sant comes so near the heel of the’ courtier, he galls 
his kibe —How long hast thou been a grave-maker ? 

1 Clo. Of all the days i’ the year, I came to’t that 
day that our last king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that since? 

1 Clo. Cannot you tell that ? every fool can tell that. 
It was the very day that young Hamlet was born; he 
that is mad, and sent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry ; why was he sent into England ? 

1 Clo. Why, because he was mad: he shall recover 
his wits there; or, if he do not, ’t is no great matter 
there. 

Ham. Why? 

1 Clo: ’?T will not be seen in him there; there, the 
men are as mad as he. 

Ham. How came he mad ? 

1 Clo. Very strangely, they say. 

Ham. How strangely ? 

1 Clo. ’Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

Ham. Upon what ground ? 

1 Clo. Why, here in Denmark. 
here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham. How long will a man lie 7’ the earth ere he} 
rot? 

1 Clo. ’Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, (as 
we have many pocky corses now-a-days’, that will | 
searce hold the laying in) he will.last you some eight | 
year, or nine year: a tanner will last you nine year. 

Ham. Why he more than another ? 

1 Clo. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade, 
that he will keep out water a great while, and your 
water is a scre decayer of your whoreson dead body. 
Here ’s a skull now;-this skull hath lain i’ the earth | 
three-and-twenty years. 

Ham. Whose-was it? 

1 Clo. A whoreson mad fellow’s it was: whose do 
you think it was? 

Ham. Nay, I know not, 

1 Clo. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue! a’ 
poured a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. This 
same skull, sir, this same skull, sir, was Yorick’s skull, 
the king’s jester. 

Ham. This? 

1 Clo. K’en that. 

Ham. Let me see.2 Alas, poor Yorick!—I knew 
him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excel- | 
lent fancy: he hath borne me on his back a thousand 


I have been sexton 


[Takes the Skull. 


is! my gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips, that I 
have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now ? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of mer- 
riment, that were wont to set the table on a roar? 
| Not one now, to mock your own grinning’ ? quite chap- 
fallen ? “Now, get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell 
her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must 
come ; make her laugh at that.—Pr’ythee, Horatio, tell 
me one thing. 

Hor. What’s that, my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think, Alexander looked o’ this 
fashion 1’ the earth ? 

Hor. E’en so. 

Ham, And smelt so? pah! 

Hor. E’en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio. 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung-hole? 

Hor.-’T were to consider too curiously, to consi- 
der so. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him thither 
with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it: as 
thus’; Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alex- 
ander returned into dust; the dust is earth: of earth 
we make loam, and why of that loam, whereto he was 
converted, might they not stop a beer-barrel ? 

“Tmperial® Cesar dead, and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O! that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall t? expel the winter’s® flaw !’ 
But soft ! but soft! aside:—here comes the king. 
Enter Priests, §c.in Procession ; the Corpse of OPHELIA, 

Larrtes and Mourners following ; King, Queen, und 

their Trains. 

The queen, the courtiers. Who is that they follow, 
And with such maimed rites? This doth betoken, 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life: *t was of some estate. 
Couch we awhile, and mark. 

[Retiring on one side with Horativ. 

Laer. What ceremony else? 

Ham. 

A very noble youth: mark. 

Laer. What ceremony else ? 

1 Priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 
As we have warranty: her death was doubtful ; 

And but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d, 

Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards!°, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her, 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants," 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. 

Laer. Must there no more be done ? 

1 Priest. No more be done. 
We should profane the service of the dead, 

To sing sad'? requiem, and such rest to her P 
As to peace-parted souls. 
Laer. Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring !—I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A. ministering angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling. 

Ham. What! the fair Ophelia ? 

Queen. Sweets to the sweet: farewell. 

[Strewing flowers 


[Puts down the Skull. 


That is Laertes, 


times : and now, how abhorred in* my imagination it* 


1 heels of our: in folio. 2 Not in quarto. % These three words ar 
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9 water’s: in quartos. 
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I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, An hour of quiet thereby’® shall we see ; 

And not to have strew’d thy grave. Till then, in patience ofr proceeding be. [Exeunt. 
Laer. O! treble woe? wanes : 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, SCENE II.—A Hall in the Castle. 

Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense Enter Hamuxrt and Horarto. 

Depriv’d thee of !—Hold off the earth awhile, Ham. So much for this, sir: now shall you" see the 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms. other.— 

[Leaping into the Grave. | You do remember all the circumstance. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, Hor. Remember it, my lord! 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made, Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 

To o’er-top old Pelion, or the skyish head That would not let me sleep: methought, I lay 

Of blue Olympus. Worse than the mutines'?-in the bilboes.2® Rashly,— 
Ham. [Advancing.] What is he, whose grief And prais’d be rashness for it,—let us own, 

Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand, |When our deep’* plots do fail;!® and that should 

Like wonder-wounded hearers? this is I, teach’ us, 

Hamlet the Dane. [Leaping into the Grave. |There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Laer. The devil take thy soul. [Grappling with him. |Rough-hew them how we will. ; 
Ham. Thou pray’st not well. Hor. That is most certain. 

I pr’ythee, take thy fingers from my throat ; Ham. Up from my cabin, 

For? though I am not splenetic® and rash, My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, Grop’d I to find out them; had my desire ; 

Which let thy wisdom* fear. Hold off thy hand. Finger’d their packet ; and, in fine, withdrew 
King. Pluck them asunder. [They strive.°|To mine own room again : making so bold, 

Queen. Hamlet ! Hamlet ! My fears forgetting manners, to unfold?? 

All. Gentlemen !— Their grand commission ; where I found, Horatio, 

Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. |O royal knavery ! an exact command,— 

[The attendants part them, and they come out of | Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
the grave. Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 

Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, | With, ho! such bugs and goblins in my life,— 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. That on the supervise, no leisure bated, 

Queen. O my son! what theme ? No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

Ham. T- loy’d Ophelia: forty thousand brothers My head should be struck off. 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, | Hor, Is ’t possible ! 

Make up my sum.—What wilt thou do for her? Ham. Here’s the commission: read it at more 
King. O! he is mad, Laertes. leisure. [Giving u.* 
Queen. For love of God, forbear him. But wilt thou hear me*® how I did proceed ? 

Ham. ’Swounds! show me what thou lt do: Hor. I beseech you. 

Woul’t weep? woul’t fight? woul’t storm? wouw’lt tear} Ham. Being thus benetted round with villains,— 

thyself ? Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 

Woul’t drink up Esill’? eat a crocodile ? They had begun the play,—I sat me down, 

I'll do’t; 1711 do’t.2—Dost thou come here to whine? | Devis’d a new commission ; wrote it fair. 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

Be.buried quick with her, and so will I: A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw How to forget that learning ; but, sir, now 

Millions of acres on us; till our ground, It did me yeoman’s-service. Wilt thou know 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, The effect of what I wrote ? 

Make Ossa like a wart! N ay, an thou ’lt mouth, Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

I’}] rant as well as thou. Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king,— 
King. This is mere madness :° As England was his faithful tributary, 

And thus a while the fit will work on him. As love between them like the palm nfight flourish, 
Queen. Anon, as patient as the female dove, As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 

When that her golden couplets are disclos’d, And stand a comma. ’tween their amities, 

His silence will sit drooping. And many such like as’s of great charge, 

Ham. Hear you, sir: That on the view and know” of these contents, 

What is the reason that you use me thus? Without debatement farther, more or less, 

-| Llov’d you ever: but it is no matter; He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, Not shriving time allow’d, : 

The cat will mew, the dog’ll have his day. [Exit.| Hor. How was this seal’d? 
King. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon him. Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinate.” 

[| Eatt Horatio. |I had my father’s signet in my purse, 

[To Larrtxs.] Strengthen your patience in our last) Which was the model of that Danish seal ; 

night’s speech : Folded the writ up in form of the other ; 

We'll put the matter to the present push.— |Subserib’d it: gave t th’ impression; plae’d it safely, 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son.— The changeling never known. N ow, the next day 

This grave shall have a living monument: Was our sea-fight, and what to this was sequent 
I terrible woer: in folio. 2 Sir: in folio. 3 splenetive: in f.e. 4 wiseness: in folio. 5 Away: in folio. 6Notinfe. 7 Probably the 

river Yssell. 8 The words, “‘Il] do t,” are not repeated in f.e. 9 This and the following line, are given to the QUEEN, inf. e. 10 shortly : 

in folio. 1 let me: in folio, 12 Mutineers. 13 Bars of iron with fetters, so called from Bilboa, where they were made, 1 dear: in folio. 
ce inf.e. 16 learn: in quartos.’ 17 unseal: in folio. 18Not in f.e. 19 now: in quartos. 20 knowing: in quartos. 21 ordinant: 
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Thou know’st already. 
Hor. So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go tot. 
Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this em- 
ployment :? 
They are not near my conscience; their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow. 
’T is dangerous, when a baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 
Hor. Why, what a king is this! 
Ham. Does it not, think thee, stand me now upon— 
He that hath kill’d my king, and whor’d my mother ; 
‘Popp’d in between th’ election and my hopes ; 
His angle for my proper life thrown out, 
And with such cozenage—is ’t not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with his own ?? and is ’t not:to be damn’ d, 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In farther evil? 
Hor. It must be shortly known to him from England, 
What is the issue of the business there. 
Ham. It will be short: the interim is mine ; 
And a man’s life no more than to say, one. 
But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself, 
For by the image of my cause I see 
The portraiture of his: Ill court’ his favours: 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 
Hor. Peace ! who comes here ? 
Enter Osricx. 
Osr. Your lordship is right welcome back to Denmark. | 
Ham. I humbly thank you, sir—Dost know this| 
Hor. No, my good lord. [water- fly ? 
Ham. Thy state is the more gracious, for ’t is a vice 
to know him. He hath much land, and fertile: let a 
beast be lord of beasts, and his crib. pra stand at the 
king’s mess: ’tis a chough*; but, as I say®, spacious in 
the possession of dirt. 
Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, I 
should impart a thing to you from his majesty. 
Ham. I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of 
spirit. Your bonnet to his right use; ’t is for the head. 
Osr. I thank your lordship, ’tis very hot. 
Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold: the wind is 
northerly. 
Osr. It j is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 
Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very sultry, and hot 
for my complexion. 
Osr. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sultry, as 
*t were,—I cannot tell how. —But, my lord, his majesty 
bade me signify to you, that he has laid a great wager 
on sb pee: Sir, this is the mnaithen: — 


piece moves thin to put on his Hat. 

Osr. Nay, in good faith; for mine ease, in good 
faith.© Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes ; be- 
lieve me, an absolute gentleman, full of most excellent 
differences, of very soft society, and great showing: 
indeed, to speak feelingly’ of him, he is the ecard or 
calendar of gentry, for you shall find in him the conti- 
nent of what part a gentleman would see. 

Ham. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you ;) 
though, I] know, to divide him inventorially, woulé dizzy | 
the arithmetic “of memory; and yet but raw® neither, | 
in respect of his quick sail. But, in the verity of ex- 
tolment, I take him to be a soul of great article; and | 
his infusion of such dearth and rareness, as, to make | 


true diction of him, his semblable is his mirror ; and 
who else would brace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 
Osr. Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 
Ham. The concernaney, sir? why do we wrap the 
gentleman in our more rawér breath ? 


Osr. Sir ? 
Hor. Is’t not possible to understand in another 
‘tongue? You will do’t, sir, really. 


Ham. What imports the nomination of this gentle- 
man ? 

Osr, Of Laertes? 

Hor. His purse is empty already; 
words are spent. 

Ham. Of him, sir. 

Osr. I know, you are not ignorant— 

Ham. I would, you did, sir; yet, in faith, if you did, 
it Would not much approve me, —W ell,. six. 

Osr. You are not ignorant of what excellence 
| Laertes is. 

Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should compare 
with him in excellence ; but to know a man well were 
to know himself.® 

Osr. 1 mean, sir, for his weapon ; but in the impu- 
tation laid on him by them, in his meed?? he’s unfel- 
lowed. 

Ham. What’s his weapon 

Osr. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham, That’s two of his weapons: but, well. 

Osr. The king, sir, hath wagered with him six Bar- 
bary horses : 


all his golden 


against the which he has imponed", as I 
take it, six French vapiers and poniards, with their 
assigns, as girdle, hangers, and so. Three of the car- 


‘riages, i ‘in faith, are very dear to fancy, very responsive 


to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very liberal 
conceit. 

Ham. What eall you the carriages ? 

Hor. 1 knew, you must be edified by the margin, ere 
you had done.!? 

Osr. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrase would be more .germane.to the 
matter, if we could carry a cannon by our sides: [ 
would, it might be hangers till then. But, on: six. 
Barbary horses against six French swords, their assigns, 
and three liberal-conceited carriages; that’s the French 
bet against the Danish. Why is this imponed, as you 
eall it? 

Osr. The king, sir, hath laid, sir, that in a dozer 
passes between yourself and him. he shall not exceed 
you three hits: he hath laid on twelve, for nine ; and 
that would come to immediate trial, if your lordship 
would vouchsafe the answer. 

Ham. How, if I answer, no? 

Osr. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your perso 
in trial. 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall: if it please 
his majesty. it is the breathing time of day with me, 
let the foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the 
king hold his purpose, I will win for him, if I can; if 
not, I will gain nothing but my shame, and the odd hits. 

Osr. Shall I deliver you!* so? 

Ham. To this effect, sir; after what flourish your 
jnature will. 


Osr. I commend my duty to your lordship. 
Ham. Yours, yours.—He does well to commend it 
himself; there are no tongues else for’s turn’, 


[ Exit. 


| 


| 


Hor. This lapwing runs away with the shell on his | 


head. 


1 This line is not in quartos. 2 this arm: in f. e.; from this word to the entrance of OsRICK, is not in quartos. 3 count : 
made the change. 4A kind of jackdaw. 5 saw: in folio. § From this word, all that follows to, ‘‘ What’s his weapon 2?” is not in folio 
Tsellingly : in quarto, 1603. 8 yaw: in quarto, 1604. Dyce readsit: but yaw. 9 This and the next speech, are not in folio. 1° Merit 
11 jmpauned ; in quartos. 12 This speech is not in folio. 13 re-deliver you e’en: in folio. 14 tongue: in folio. 
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Ham. He did comply! with his dug before he sucked | 
it. Thus has he (and many? more of the same breed® 
that, I know, the drqssy age dotes on) only got the tune 
of ithe time, and outward habit of encounter, a kind of 
yesty collection, which carries .them through and 
through the most fond* and winnowed opinions; and 
do but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out. 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. My® lord, his majesty commended him to you 
by young Osrick, who brings back to him, that you 
attend him in the hall: he sends to know, if your| 
pleasure hold to play with Laertes, or that you will) 
take longer time. 

Ham. I am constant to my purposes; they follow 
the king’s pleasure: if his fitness speaks, mine is ready ; 
now, or whensoever, provided I be so able as now. 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming down. | 

Ham. Tn happy time. f 

Jord. The queen desires you to use some gentle) 
entertainment to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham. She well instructs me. [Exit Lord! 

Hor. You will lose this wager,’ my lord. 

Ham. I do not think so: since he went into France, 
I have been in continual practice; I shall win at the 
odds. Thou wouldst not think, how ill all is here 
about my heart; but it is no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good my lord,— 

Ham. It is but foolery; but it is such a kind of gain- | 
giving,’ as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Hor. If your mind dislike any thing, obey-it : I will 
forestall their repair hither, and say you are not fit. 

Ham. Nota whit, we defy augury : there is a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis” 
not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if | 
it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all. | 
Sinee no man, of aught he leaves, knows, what is ’t to 
leave betimes? Let be.® 

Enter King, Queen, Larrtes, Lords, Osricx, and 

Attendants with Foils, Se. 
King. Come, Hamlet; come, and take this hand| 


| 


from me. 
[The King puts thé hand of Larrres into that of 
HAMLET. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, sir: I’ve done you 
wrong ; 


But pardon ’t, as you are a gentleman. 
This presence knows, 
And you must needs have heard, how I am punish’d 
With sore distraction. What I have done, 
That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was ’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never, Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not ; Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madness. If’t be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 
His madness is poor’ Hamlet’s enemy. 
Sir, in this audience,’® : 
Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d eyil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother. 

Laer. I am satisfied in nature, 
Whose motive, in this ease. should stir me most 
To my revenge: but in my terms of honour, 


Till by some elder masters, of known honour, 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor’d. But till that time, 
I do receive your offer’d love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 
Ham. I embrace it freely ; 
And will this brother’s wager frankly play.— 
Give us the foils; come on.’ [ Foils brought." 
Laer. Come; one for me. 
Ham. 1’ll be your foil, Laertes: im mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star 7 the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 
Laer. You mock me, sir. 
Ham. No, by this hand. 
King. Give them the foils, young Osrick.—Cousin 
Hamlet, 
You know the wager? 
Ham. Very well, my lord; 
Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 
King. 1 do not fear it: I have seen you both ; 
But since he is better, we have therefore odds. 
Laer. This is too heavy ; let me see another. 
_ Ham. This likes me well. These foils have all a 
length ? [They prepare to play. 
Osr. Ay, my good lord. 
King. Set me the stoops of wine upon t 
If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 
Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 
The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath: 
And in the eup an union’? shall he throw, 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
“ Now the king drinks to Hamlet !’”—Come, begin ;— 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham, Come on, sir. 


hat table. 


Laer. Come, my lord. [They play 

Ham. One. 

Laer. No. 

Ham. Judgment 

Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laer. Well :—again. 

King. Stay; give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is 
thine ; 


Here’s to thy health:—Give him the eup. 
[Trumpets sound ; and Cannon shot off within. 
Ham. 1’ll play this bout first; set it by awhile — 
Come.—Another hit; what say you? [They play. 
Laer. A touch’; a touch, I do confess. 
King. Our son shall win. * 
Queen. He’s fat, and secant of breath.— 
Here is a napkin, rub thy brows, my son :** 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham. Good madam,— 
King. Gertrude, do not drink, 
Queen. I will, my lora: I pray you, pardon mg. 
[She drinks. 
King. It is the poison’d cup! it is too late. [Aside. 
Ham. 1 dare not drink yet, madam; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 
Laer, My lord, 1711 hit him now. 
King. I do not think it. 
Laer. And yet it is almost against my conscience. 


I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement, 


2mine: in folio. 3 bevy in folio. 4 Warburton 
Lord,” are not in folio. 6 “ this wager’’ 
what is ’t to leave betimes: in folio. §% This line is not in quartos. 
in quartos, (except that of 1604). 13 Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, 


1 Compliment. 
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reads: fand ( fanned). -6 This and the following speeches to, ‘* Mzit 
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Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes. You but dally: 
[ pray you, pass with your best violence. 
I am afeard', you make a wanton of me. 
Laer. Say you so? come on. 
Osr. Noihing, neither way. 
Iaer, Have at you now. 
[LarrtEs wounds Haunt ; then, in scuffling they 
change Rapiers, and Hamurr wounds LaErtTEs. 


[They play. 


King. Part them! they are incens?d. 
Ham. Nay, come again. [The Queen falls. 
Osr. Look to the queen there; ho ? 


Hor. They bleed on both sides.—How is it, my lord ? 

Osr. How is’t, Laertes ? 

Laer. Why, as a woodcock to mine own? springe, 
Osrick ; 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 

Ham. How does the Queen ? 

King. She swoons to sce them bleed. 

Queen;. No, no, the drink, the drink—O my dear 
Hamlet. !— 

The drink, the drink: I am poison’d. [ Dies. 
Ham. O villainy !—How? let the door be lock’d : 
Treachery ! seek it out. [Larrtes falls. 
Laer. It is here, Hamlet. Hamlet, thou art slain; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good: 
In thee there is not half an hour of life; 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated, and envenom’d. The foul practice 
Hath turn’d itself on me: lo! here I lie, 
Never to rise again. Thy mother’s poison’d ; 
Ican no more. The king, the king’s to blame. 
Ham. The point 
Envenom’d too !—Then, venom, to thy work. 
[Stabs the King. 
All. Treason! treason ! 
King. O! yet defend me, friends ; I am but hurt. 
Ham. Here, thou incestious, murderous, damned | 
Dane, 
Drink off this potion :—is thy union here ? 
Follow my mother. 
Laer. He is justly serv’d; 
It is a poison temper’d by himself.— 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me ! [ Dies. 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it ! I follow thee.— 
I am dead, Horatio.—Wretched queen, adieu !— 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time, (as this fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in his arrest) O! I could tell you,— 
But let it be.—Horatio, I am dead; 
Thou liv’st: report me and my cause aright* 
To the unsatisfied. 
Hor. Never believe it: [Taking the Cup.* 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 
Here ’s yet some liquor left. 
Ham. As thou ’rt a man, 
Give me the cup: let go; by heaven I ll have it.— 
[Struggling : Hamlet gets the Cup.® 
O God !—Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 


[King dies. 


To tell my story— [Merch afar off, and Shot within. 


1sure: in quartos. ? Not? folio. 3 half an hour’s: in quartos. 
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What warlike noise is this? 
Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from 
Poland, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 
Ham. O! I die, Horatio; 
The potent poison quite o’er-crows’ my spirit : 
I cannot live to hear the news from England ; 
But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras: he has my dying voice ; 
So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less, 
Which have solicited—The rest is silence. [ Dies. 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart—Good night, sweet 
prince ; 
And fights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 
Why does the drum come hither ? | March within. 
Enter Fortinsras, the English Ambassadors, and others. 
Fort. Where is this sight ? 
Hor. What is it ye would see? 
Tf aught of woe, or wonder, cease your search. 
Fort. This quarry cries on havock.—O proud death ! 
What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 
That thou so many prinees at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck ? 
1 Amb. The sight is dismal, 
And our affairs from England come too late: 
The ears are senseless that should give us ‘hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d, 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead. 
Where should we have our thanks ? 
Hor. Not from his mouth, 
Had it th’ ability of life to thank you: 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
But since, so jump upon this bloody question, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv’d, give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view ; 
And let me speak to the yet unknowing world, 
How these things came about ;-so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural aets, 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters, 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and fore’d® cause, 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads. All this can I | 
Truly deliver. 
Fort. Let us haste to hear it, 
And call the noblest to the audience. 
For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune : 
I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 
Hor. Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more : 
But let this scene be presently perform’d, 
Even while men’s minds are wild, lest more mischance, 
On plots and errors, happen. | 
Fort. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov’d most royally: and for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music, and the rites of war, 
Speak loudly for him.— 
Take up the body.—Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. [A dead March. | 
[Exeunt, marching ; after which, a peal of 
Ordnance is shot off. 
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KING 


DRAMATIS 


Lear, King of Britain. 
King of France. 

Duke of Burgundy. 

Duke of Cornwall. 

Duke of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloster. 

Epear, Son to Gloster. 
Epmunp, Bastard Son to Gloster. 
Curan, a Courtier. 
Oswaxp, Steward to Goneril. 


LEAR. 


PERSON i. 


Old Man, Tenant to Gloster. 
Physician. 

Fool. 

An Officer, employed by Edmund. 
Gentleman, Attendant on Cordelia, 
A Herald. . 

Servants to Cornwall. 


GonERIL, 
REGAN, 
CorDELIA, 


Daughters to Lear. © 


Knights of Lear’s Train, Officers, Messengers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 
SCENE, Britain. 


SCENE I.—A Room of State in King Lrar’s Palace. 
Enter Kent. Guoster, and Epmunp. 

Kent. I thought, the king had more affected the 
duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 

Glo. It did always seem so to us: but now, in the 
division of the kingdoms, it appears not which of the 
| dukes he values most ; for equalities! are so weighed, 
that curiosity in neither can make choice of either’s 
moiety. 

Kent. Is not this your son, my: lord ? 

Glo. His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge: I 
have so often blushed to acknowledge him, that now I 
am brazed to it. 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

Glo. Sir, this young fellow’s mother could ; where- 
upon she crew round-wombed, and had, indeed, sir, a 
son for her cradle ere she had a husband for her bed. 
Do you smell a fault ? 

Kent. | cannot wish the fault undone, the issue of 
it being so proper. 

Glo. But I have a son, sir, by order of law, some 
year elder than this, who yet is no dearer in my 
account: though this knave came somewhat saucily 
into? the world, before he was sent for, yet was his 
mother fair, there was good sport at his making, and 
ihe whoreson must be acknowledged —Do you know 
this noble gentleman, Edmund ? 

Edm. No, my lord. 

Glo. My lord of Kent: 
my honourable friend. 

Edm. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, and sue to know you better. 

Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Glo. He hath been out nine years, and away he 
shall again —The king is coming. | Sennet within. 


. 


remember him hereafter as 


1 qualities: in folio. 2to: in folio. lord: 
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4 of our state: 
8 Where merit most doth challenge it : in quartos 


ACT I. 


Enter Lear, Cornwatt, Anpany, Gonerit, Reean, 
CoRDELIA, ‘and Attendants. 
Lear. Attend .the lords of France and Burgundy, 
Gloster. 
Glo. { shall, my liege.*[ Exeunt GLoster and Epmunp. 
Lear. Mean- time, we shall express our darker pur- 
pose. 
Give me the map there —Know, that we have divided, 
In three, our kingdom : and is our fast pte 
To shake all cares and business from our age,* 
Conferring® them on younger strengths,* while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death.—Our son of Gornwall, 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 
We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France and 
Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s love, 
Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 
And here are to be answer’d.—Tell me, my daughters, 
(Since now we will divest us, both of rule,? 
Interest of territory, cares of ’ state) 
Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most : iy 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge.*—Goneril, 
Our eldest-born, speak first. 
Gon. I love? you more than words can wield the 
matter ; 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 
Beyond what ean be valued, rich or rare : 
No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, horour : 
As much as child e’er lov’d, or father found ; 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable ; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 


Cor. What shall Cordelia speak? Love, and be 
silent. [ Aside. 
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Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
With shadowy’ forests, and with champains rich’ d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady: to-thine and Albany’s issue 
Be this perpetual_— What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife of Cornwall? Speak.? 
Reg. 1 am made of that self metal as my sister, 
And prize me at her worth: In my true heart 
I find, she names my very deed of love; 
Only she comes too short, that I profess. 
Myself an enemy to all other j joys, 
Which the most precious sphere’ of sense possesses, * 
And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness’ love. 
Cor. Then, poor Cordelia ! 
{ Asede. 
And yet not so; since, J am sure, my love’s 
More plenteous® than my tongue. 
Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 
Than that conferr’d on Goneril—Now, our joy, 
Although our last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be interess’d; what can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak. 
Cor. Nothing, my lord. 


Tear. Nothing ie 

Cor. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing will come of nothing : speak again. 
Cor. Unhappy that I am, I eannot heave 


My heart into my mouth: I love your majesty ® 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less. 
Lear. How? how, Cordelia? mend your speech a| 
little, 
Lest you may mar your fortunes. 
Cor. Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me: I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say, 
They love you all? Haply, w hen I shall w ed, 
That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, and duty: 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sister 8, 
To love my father all.‘ 


Lear. But goes this with thy heart ? 
Cor. Ay, my good lord. 
Lear. So young, and so untender ? 


Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 
Lear. Let it be so: thy ‘truth, then, be thy dower ; 
For, by the sacred ‘radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night, 
By all the operation of the orbs, 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be, 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee from this for ever. The barbarous 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d, 
As thou, my sometime ‘daughter. 
Kent. 
Lear. Peace, Kent ! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 
I lov’d her most, and thought to set my rest 


Scythian, 


Good my liege,— 


| 


On her kind nursery.—Hence, and avoid my sight !— 
[To CorpDELIa. 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father’s heart from her !—Call France.—Who stirs + 
Call Burgundy—Cornwall, and Albany, 
With my two daughters’ dow ers digest the third: 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. i 
I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty.—Ourself, by monthly course, 
With reservation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Only, we still? retain 
|The name, and all th’ additions to a king ; 
The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 
| Beloved sons, be yours : which to confirm, 
| This coronet ‘part between you. [Giving the Crown. 
| Kent. Royal Lear, 
Whom f{ have ever honour’d as my king. 
Lov’d as my father, as my master follow’ d, 
| And as my patron® thought on in my pray ers, —_ 
Lear. The bow-is bent and drawn, make ‘from the 
shaft. 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly, 
When Lear is mad.—What wouldst thou do, old man ? 
| Think’st thou, that duty shall have dread to speak, 
When power to flattery bows? To plainness honour’s | 
bound, 
When majesty stoops® to folly. Reverse thy doom’; 
And in thy best consideration cheek 
This hideous rashness : answer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 
Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 
Kent, My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies ; nor’? fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive. 
Lear. Out of my sight! 
Kent. See better, Lear; and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 


Lear. Now, by Apollo,— 
Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 
Lear. O, vassal ! recreant!? ! 
[Laying his hand upon his Sword. 
Alb. Corn. Dear sir, forbear."? 
Kent. Do; 


Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 

Upcu the foul disease. Revoke thy gift't; 

Or, whilst I can vent elamour from my throat, 

Ill tell thee, thou dost evil. 
Lear. 

On thine allegiance hear me. 

Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 

(Which we durst never yet) and, with strain’d’* pride, 

To come betwixt our sentence and our power, 

(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) 

Our potency made good, take thy reward. 

Five days we do allot thee for provision 

To shield thee from diseases of the world, 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom: if the seventh’® day following, 

Thy banish’d trunk be found in our dominions, 

The moment is thy death. Away! By Jupiter, 

This shall not be revok’d. 


Hear me, recreant ! 
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KING LEAR. 


Kent. Fare thee well, king: 
appear, 
Freedom! lives hence, and banishment is here — 
The gods to their dear shelter? take thee, maid, 


[To CorpELia. 


That justly think’st, and hast most rightly said !— 
And your large speeches may your deeds approve, 


[To Recan and GoneERit. | 


That good effects may spring from words of love. — 
Thus Kent, O princes! bids you all adieu ; 
He 71] shape his old course in a country new. 
Flourish. Re-enter Guioster, with France 
cunpy, and Attendants. 
Glo. Here’s France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 
Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 
We first address toward you, who with this king 
Hath rivall’d for our daughter : what, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love? 
Bur. Most royal majesty, 
I crave no more than hath® your highness offer’d, 
Nor will you tender less. 
Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 
When she was dear to us, we did hold her so ; 
But now her price is fall’n. Sir, there she stands : 
If aught within that little seeming substance, 
Or all of it, with our displeasure pice’d, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 


She ’s there, and she is yours. 
Bur. I know no answer. 
Lear. Will you, with those infirmities she owes, 


Unfriended, new- -adopted to our hate, 


Dower’d* with our curse, and stran ger’ ’d with our oath, 


Take her, or leave her > 


Bur. Pardon me, royal sir ; 
Election makes not up on such conditions. 
Lear. 
made me, 
I tell you all her wealth.—For you, great king, 


[To FRANCE. 


I would not from your love make such a stray, 

To match you where I hate: therefore, beseech you 
T’ avert your liking a more worthier Ww ay, 

Than on a wretch whom nature is asham’d 

Almost t’ acknowledge hers. 

France. This is most strange, 
That she, that even but now was your blest obj ect, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
Most® best, most® dearest, should i in this trice of. time 
Commit a thing SO monstrous, to dismantle 
Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouch’d affection 
Fall’n into taint: which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith that reason, without mir acle, 

Could’ never plant in me. 

Cor. 

(If for I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not, since what I well intend, 
71] do’t before I speak) that you make known 

It is no vicious blot, nor other foulness,* 

No unchaste? action, or dishonour’d s stoop!, 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour ; 
But even for want of that for which I am richer, 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

That I am glad I have not, though not to have it, 
Hath lost me in your liking. 


since thus thou wilt 


[ Exit. | 
Ber- | 


Then leave her,’ sir; for, by the power that 


I yet beseech your majesty, 


Lear. Better thou 
Hadst not been born, than not to have pleas’d me better, 
France. Is it’? but this? a tardmess m nature, 
Which often leaves the history unspoke, 
| That it intends to do?—My lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady? Love is not love, 
When it is mingled with respects;that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her ? 
She is herself a dowry.*? 
Bur. Royal Lear,!* 
Give but that portion which yourself propos’d, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 


Lear. Nothing: | have sworn; I am firm. 
Bur. 1 am sorry, then, you have so lost a father, 


That you must lose a husband. 
Cor. Peace be with Burgundy : 
Sinee that respects of** fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 
France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being 
poor, 
Most choice, forsaken, and most.lov’d, despis’d, 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon: 
Be it lawful, I take up what’s cast away. 
Gods, gods! tis strange, that from their cold’st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflam’d respect.— 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 
Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Shall'* buy this unpriz’d precious maid of me.— 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou lgsest here, a better where?® to find. 
Lear. Thou hast her, France : let her be thine, for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again :—Therefore, be gone 
Without our grace, our love, our benison.— 
Come, noble Burgundy. 
[Flourish. Exeunt Lear, Bureunpy, Corn- 
WALL, ALBANY, Grosrer, and Attendants. 
France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 
Cor. Ye jewels of our father, with wash’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you: J know you what you are ; 
| And, like a sister, am most loath to call 
'Your faults as they are nam’d. Love 
To your professed bosoms I commit him ; 
But yet, alas! stood I within his grace, 
I would prefer him to a better place. 
So, farewell to you both. 
Gon. Preseribe not us our duty. 
Reg. Let your study 
Be to content your lord, who hath reeeiv’d you 
As fortune’s alms: you have obedietice seanted, 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 
Cor. Time shall unfold what plighted cunning hides ; 
Who cover faults, at last shame them*® derides. 
Well may you prosper ! 


17 well our 
[father : 


France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 
[Exeunt Francn and CorDELIA. 
Gon, Sister, it is not little I have to say of what 


most nearly appertains to us both. I think, our father 
will henee to-night. 

Reg. That’s most certain, and with you; next month 
with us. 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age is; the 
observation we have made of it hath not?® been little: 
he always loved our sister most, and with what poor 


judgment he hath now east her off appears too grossly. 
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Reg. ’T is the infirmity of his age; yet he hath ever 
but slenderly know#himself. 

Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath been 
but rash ; then, must we look to receive from his age, 
not alone the imperfections of long-engrafted condition, 
but, therewithal, the unruly waywardness that infirm 
and cholerie years bring with them. 

Reg. Such unconstant starts are we like to have 
from him, as this of Kent’s banishment. 

Gon. There is farther compliment of leave-taking 
between France and him. Pray you, let us hit’ toge- 
ther: if our father carry authority with such dispo- 
sitions as he bears, this last surrender of his will but 
offend us. 

Reg. We shall farther think of it. 

Gon. We must do something, and i’ the heat. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE JI.—A Hall in the Earl of GiostrEr’s Castle. 
Enter Evmunn, the Bastard, with a Letter. 


Edm. Thou, nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand on the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity? of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moon-shines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard ? wherefore base, 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 
My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 
As honest madam’s issue? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy ? base, base ? 
Who in the lusty stealth of nature take 
More composition and fierce quality, 
Than doth within a dull, stale, tired bed, 
Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 
Got ’tween asleep and wake ?—Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land: 
Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund, 
As to the legitimate. Fine word,—legitimate !* 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow; I prosper :— 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards! [Reads the Letter.* 
Enter GuosTER. 
Glo. Kent banish’d thus! And France in choler 
parted ! 
And the king gone to-night ! subscrib’d* his power ! 
Confin’d to exhibition®! All this done 
Upon the gad !—Edmund? How now! what news ? 
Edm. So please your lordship, none. 
[Hiding the Letter. 

Glo. Why so earnestly seek you to put up that 

letter ? 

Edm. 1 know no news, my lord. 

Glo. What paper were you reading ? 

Edm. Nothing, my lord. 

Glo. No! What needed, then, that terrible de- 
spatch of it into your pocket? the quality of nothing | 
hath not such need to hide itself. Let’s see: come; 
if it be nothing, I shall not need spectacles. 

Edm. 1 beseech you, sir, pardon me: it is a letter 
from my brother, that I have not all o’er-read ; and for 
so yhuch as I have perused, [ find it not fit for your | 
o’erlooking’. 

Glo. Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm. {1 shall offend, either to detain or give it. 
The contents, as in part I understand them, 


Are to blame. 


2 Scrupulousness. 
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Glo. Let’s see, let’s see. - 

Edm. 1 hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote 
this but as an essay or taste of my virtue. 

Glo. [Reads.] ‘This policy, and reverence® of age, 
makes the world bitter to the best of our times; keeps 
our fortunes from us, till our oldness cannot relish 
them. I begin to find an idle and fond bondage in the 
oppression of aged tyranny, who sways, not as it hath 
power, but as it is suffered. Come to me, that of this 
I may speak more. If our father would sleep till I 
waked him, you should enjoy half his revenue for ever, 
and live the beloved of your brother, Ep@ar.”’— 
Humph !—Conspiracy !—‘‘ Sleep till I waked him,— 
you should enjoy half his revenue.’”—My son Edgar ! 
Had he a hand to write this? a heart and brain to | 


breed it in?—When came this to you?* Who 
brought it ? | 
Edm. It was not brought me, my lord; there’s the 


cunning of it: J found it thrown in at the easement of 
my closet. 

Glo. You know the character to be your brother’s? | 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst 
swear it were his; but, in respect of that, I would fain | 
think it were not. 

Glo. It is his. 

Edm. It is his hand, my lord; but, I hope, his heart 
is not in the contents. 

Glo. Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this | 
business ? 

Edm. Never, my lord; but I have often heard him 
maintain it to be fit, that sons at perfect age, and 
fathers declined, the father should be as ward to the 
son, and the son manage his revenue. 

Glo. O villain, villain!—His very opinion in the 
letter !—Abhorred villain! Unnatural, detested, brutish 
villain! worse than brutish !—Go, sirrah, seek him ; 
I’12° apprehend him. Abominable villain !—Where 
is he? ? 

Edm. I do not well know,.my lord. If it shall 
please you to suspend your indignation against my 
brother, till you can derive from him better testimony | 
of his intent, you shall run a certain course ; where, if 
you violently proceed against him, mistaking his pur- 
pose, it would make .a great gap in your own honour, 
and shake in pieces the heart of his obedience. I dare 
pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this to 
feel my affection to your honour, and to no other'’ pre- 
tence’ of danger. 

Glo. Think you so? 

Edm. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you 
where you shall hear us confer of this, and by an 
auricular assurance have your satisfaction ; and that 
without any farther delay than this very evening. 

Glo. He cannot be such a monster. 

Edm. Nor is not, sure.'* 

Glo. To his father, that so tenderly and entirely 
loves him.—Heaven and earth !—Edmund, seek him 
out; wind me into him, I pray you: frame the busi- 
ness after your own wisdom. I would unstate myself 
to be in.a due resolution. 

Edm. I will seek him, sir, presently, convey the, 
business as I shall find'* means, and acquaint you 
withal. 

Glo. These late eclipses in the sun and moon por- 
tend no good to us: though the wisdom of nature can 
reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself secourged 
by the sequent effects. Love cools, friendship falls off, 


4 Not in f. e. 
11 farther : in quartos. 


5 Signed away. 


6 Maintenance. 7 liking: 
12 Intention. 
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brothers divide: in cities, mutinies; in countries, dis- | 
cord; in palaces, treason, and the bond cracked between 
son and father This villain of mine comes under the 
prediction; there’s son against father: the king falls 
from bias of nature; there ’s father against child. We 
have seen the best of our time: machinations, hollow- 
ness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow us 
disquietly to our graves !—Find out this villain, Ed- 
mund; it shall lose thee nothing: do it carefully — 
And the noble and true-hearted Kent banished! his 
offence, honesty.—’T is strange. [ Exit. 

Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, 
when we are sick in fortune, (often- the surfeit of our 
own behaviour) we make guilty of our disasters, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars: as if we were ¥illainis by 
necessity ; fools, by heavenly compulsion; knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance ; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obe- 
‘dience of planetary influence, and all that we are evil 
in, by a divine thrusting on. An admirable evasion of | 
whore-master man, to lay his goatish disposition to the 
charge of stars!? My father compounded with my 
mother under the dragon’s tail. and my nativity was 
under ursa major ; so that, it follows, I am rough and 
lecherous.—Tut! I should have been that I am, had 
the maidenliest star in the firmament twinkled on my 
bastardizing.* Edgar— 

Enter Evear. 

and pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy : ne cue is villainous melancholy, with a sigh 
like Tom o’ Bedlam.—O! these eclipses do portend 
these divisions. Fa, sol, la, mi. 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund! 
contemplation are you in? 

Edm. 1 am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read 
this other day, what s should follow these eclipses. 

Edg. Do you busy yourself with that ? 

Edm. I promise you, the effects he writes of sueceed 
unhappily ;* as of unnaturalness between the child 
and the parent; death, dearth, dissolution of ancient 
amities ; divisions in state; menaces and maledictions 
against king and nobles; needless diffidences, banish- 
ment of friends, dissipation of cohorts, nuptial breaches, 
and I know not what. 

Edg. How long have you been a sectary astronomical ? 

Edm, Come, come; when saw you my father last ? 

Edg. The night gone by. 

Edm. Spake you with him ? 

Edg. Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Parted you in good terms? Found you no 
displeasure in him, by word, or countenance ? 

Edg. None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourself, wherein you may have of- 
fended him: and at my entreaty forbear his presence, 
till some little time hath qualified the heat of his dis- 
pleasure, which at this instant so rageth in him, that with 
the mischief of your person it would sear cely allay. 

Edg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm. That’s my fear.’ I pray you, have a conti 
nent forbearance, till the speed of his rage goes slower ; 
and, as I say, retire with me to my lodging, hk 
whence I will fitly bring you to hear my lord ‘speak, 


What 


serious 


Pray you, go: there’s my key. If you do stir abroad, 
go armed. 
Edg. Armed, brother ? 


Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best; I am no 
honest man, if hens be any good meaning towards 


1 The passage from this to ‘ Find,” is not in quartos. 
this and thé next speech, are not in folio. 5 The rest of this and the 
the next four lines, are not in the folio. 8 This and the next line, to ‘ 
quartos, 


2 on the charge of a star: 


you: 1 have told you what I have seen and heard, but 
faintly ; nothing like the image afd horror of it. Pray 
you, away. 
Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 
Edm. I do serve you in this business.— 
[Exit Epvear, 


| A credulous father, and a brother noble, 


Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 

That he suspects none, on whose foolish honesty 

My practices ride easy.—I see the business.— 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit: 

All with me’s meet, that I ean fashion fit. [ Exit. 


SCENE JIII.—A Room in the Duke of ALBany’s 
Palace. 


Enter GonEriL, and Oswaup her Steward. 


Gon. Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding 
of his fool ? : 

Osw. Ay, madam. 

Gon. By day and night he wrongs me: every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sets us all at odds: [711 not endure it. 

His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle-—When he returns from hunting, 
I will not speak with him; say, I am sick: 

If you come slack of former services, 

You shall do well; the fault of it I 711 answer. 

Osw. He’s coming, madam ; I hear him. 

[Horns within. 

Gon. Put on what weary negligence you please, 
You and your fellows; I’d have it come to question: 
If he distaste® it, let him to my sister, 

Whose mind and mine, I know, in ae are one, 

Not to be over-rul’d. Idle old man,’ 

That still would manage those authorities, 

That he hath given away !—Now, by my life, 

Old fools are babes again; and must be us’d 

With checks as flatteries; when they are seen abus’d. 
Remember what J have said. 

Osw. Well, madam. 

Gon. And let his knights have colder looks among you. 
What grows of it, no matter; advise your fellows so: 
I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall,® 
That I may speak.—I ’1l write straight to my sister, 
To hold my course.—Prepare for dinner. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Hall in the Same. 
Enter Kent, disguised. 
Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow, 

That can my speech diffuse*, my godd intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I raz’d my likeness —Now, banish’d Kent, 
If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemn’d, 
(So may it come !'°) thy master, whom thou lov’st, 
Shall find thee full of labours. 
Horns within. Enter Lear Knights, and Attendants. 


Lear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner: go, get it 
ready. [Exit an Attendant.| How now! what art thou? 

Kent. A man, sir. 

Lear. What dost thou profess? What wouldst thou 


with us? 

Keni. I do profess to be no less than I seem: to 
serve him truly that will put me in trust; to love him 
that is honest ; to converse with him that i is wise, and 
says little ; to fear judgment; to fight when I cannot 
choose, and to eat no fish. 

Lear. What art thou ? 


in folio. 30n my bastardy: in quartos. * The rest of 
next speech, are not in quartos. § dislike: im quartos. 7? This and 
‘I’ll,” notin folio. 9 Disorder, disguise. 1° These lines are not in 
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Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as 
the king. 

Lear, If thou be as poor for a subject, as he is for a 
king, thou art poor enough. What wouldst thou ? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Whom wouldst thou serve ? 

Kent. You. 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow? 

Kent. No, sir; but you have that in your counte- 
nance which I would fain call master. 

Lear. What ’s that? 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What services canst thou do ? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a 
curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message 
bluntly: that which ordinary men are fit for, 1 am 
qualified in; and the best of me is diligence. 

Lear. How old art thou ? 

Kent. Not so young. sir, to love a woman for sing- 
ing; nor so old, to dote on her for any thing: I have 
years on my back forty-eight. 

Lear. Follow me; thou shalt serve me: if I like 
thee no worse after dinner, I will not part from thee 
yet.—Dinner. ho! dinner !—Where ’s my knave? my 
fool? Go you, and call my fool hither. 

Enter Oswaup. 
You, you, sirrah, where ’s my daughter? 

Osw. So please you.— { Exit. 

Lear. What says the fellow there ? Call the clodpole 
back. [Exit Knight. ‘|—Where ’s my fool, ho?—I 
think the world’s asleep.—[ Re-enter Knight. 7] How 
now, where’s that mongrel ? 

Kn ight.8 He says, my lord, your daughter is not well. 

Lear. Why came not the slave back to me, when I 
called him ? 

Knight“ Sir, he answered me 
manner, he would not. 

Lear. He would not ! 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is ; 
but, to my judgment, your highness is not entertained 
with that ceremonious affection as you were wont: 
there ’s a great abatement of kindness? appears, as well 
in the general dependants, as in the duke himself also, 
and your daughter. 

Lear. Ha! sayest thou so? 

Knight. I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if [ be 
mistaken ; for my duty cannot be silent, when I think 
your highness wronged. 

Lear. Thou but rememberest me of mine own con- 
ception. I have perceived a most faint neglect of late ; 
which I have rather blamed as mine own jealous curi- 
osity, than as a very pretence and purpose of unkind- 
ness: I will look farther into ’t—But where’s my 
fool? J have not seen him this two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady’s going into France, 
sir, the fool hath much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well—Go 
you, and tell my daughter I would speak with her.— 
Go you, call hither my fool.— 

Re-enter OSwAp. 
O! you sir, you sir, come you hither. 

Osw. My lady’s father. 

Lear. My lady’s father? my lord’s knave: 
whoreson dog! you slave! you cur! 

Osw. I am none of these, my lord: I beseech your 
pardon. 


Lear. 


in the roundest 


Who am I, sir? 


you 


Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal ? 
[Striking him. 


3 Kent: 
8 Kent: 


13 Not in f. e. 4 A servant: 


female hound 


in quartos, 
in folio. 


in quartos. 


9 This and the next four nem to ‘Give me, 


Osw. I'll not be stricken, my lord. 
Kent. Not tripped neither, you base foot-ball player. 


[Tripping up his heels. 
Lear. 1 thank thee, fellow ; thou servest me, and 
I’1] love thee. 


Kent. Come, sir, arise; away! 1’ll teach you differ- | 
ences : away, away! If you will measure your lubber’s 
length again, tarry; but away! Go to: have you wis- 
dom ? so. [Pushes Oswatp out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, Til 1ank thee: there ’s 
earnest in thy service, [Giving KENT money. 

Enter Fool. 
Fool. Let me hire him too :—here ’s my coxeomb. 
[Giving Kent his Cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave ! how dost thou ? 

Fool. Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 

Tear. Why, my boy ?8 

Fool. Why? For taking one’s part that’s out of 
favour.—Nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, 
thou ’lt catch cold shortly: there, take my coxcomb. 
Why, this fellow has banished two on ’s daughters, and 
did the third a blessing against his will : if thou follow 
him, thou must needs wear my coxcomb.—How now, 


nunele! Would I had two coxcombs, and two daugh- 
ters ! 
Lear. Why, my boy ? 


Fool. If I gave them all my living, I’d keep my cox- 
comb myself. There ’s mine ; beg another of thy daugh- 
ters. 
Lear. Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 
Fool. Truth’s a dog must to kennel: he must be 
whipped out, when the lady brach’ may stand by the 
fire and stink. 
Lear. A pestilent gall to me. 
Fool. Sirrah, [711 teach thee a speech. 
Lear. Do. 
Fool. Mark it, nuncle.— 
Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest, 
Ride more than thou goest, 

. Learn more than thou trowest, 
Set less than thou throwest ; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep in-a-door, 
And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 

Lear. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then, ’t is like the breath of an unfee’d law- 
yer: you gave me nothing for’t. Can you make no 
use of nothing, nuncle ? 

Lear. Why, no, boy ; 
nothing. 

Fool. Pi’ythee, tell him, so much the rent of his land 
comes to: he will not believe a fool. 

Lear. A bitter fool! 

Fool. Dost thou know the difference, my boy, be- 
tween a bitter fool and a sweet one? 

Lear. No, lad ; teach me. 

Fool. That lord, that counsell’d thee 

To give away thy land, 
Come place him here by me; 

Do thou for him stand : 
The sweet and bitter fool 

Will presently appear ; 
The one in motley here, 

The other found out there. 

Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy? 


nothing can be made out of 


“ of kindness”: not in quartos. § Kew* Why, fool: in quartoz. 7A 
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Fool. All thy other titles thou hast given away, that 
thou wast born with. 

Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No,’faith; lords and great men will not let 
me: if I had a monopoly out, they would have part 
on’t, and loads too: they will not let me have all fool 
to myself; they ’ll be snatching—Give me an egg, 
nuncle, and [ll give thee two crowns. 

Lear. What two crowns shall they be? 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the middle 
and eat up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. 
When thou clovest thy crown i’ the middle, and gavest 
away both parts, thou borest thine ass on thy back o’er 
the dirt: thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown, when 
thou gavest thy golden one away. If I speak like 
myself in this, let him be whipped that first finds it so. 

Fools had ne’er less grace in a year; [Singing. 
For wise men are grown foppish ; 

And well may fear? their wits to wear, 
Their manners are so apish. 

Lear..When were you wont to be so full of songs, 
sirrah ? 

Fool. I have used it, nunele, ever since thou madest 
thy daughters thy mothers : for, when thou gavest them 
the rod and putt’st down thine own breeches, 

Then they for sudden joy did weep, 
And I for sorrow sung, ' 
That such a king should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. 
Pr’ythee, nuncle, keep a school-master that can teach 
thy fool to lie: I would fain learn to lie. 

Lear. An you lie, sirrah, we ’ll have you whipped. 

Fool. I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters 
are: they ’1l have me whipped for speaking true, thou ’lt 
have me whipped for lying; and sometimes I am 
whipped for holding my peace. I had rather be any 
kind o’ thing than a.fool; and yet I would not be 
thee, nuncle: thou hast pared thy wit o’ both sides, 
and left nothing i’ the middle. Here comes one o’ the 
parings, 


[Singing. 


Enter Goneriu. 
Lear. How now, daughter! what makes that front- 
let. on? 
Methinks,° you are too much of late i’ the frown. 


Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou hadst | 


no need to care for her frowning; now thow art an O 
without a figure. I am better than thou art now: I 
am a fool; thou art nothing —Yes, forsooth, I will hold 
my tongue! so your face [To Gon.] bids me, though 
you say nothing. Mum, mum: 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum, [Singing. 

Weary of all. shall want some. 
That’s a shealed peascod. 

Gon. Not only, sir, this your all-licens’d fool, 

But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel; breaking forth 
In rank, and not to be endured, riots.” Sir, 
I had thought, by making this well known unto you 
To have found a safe redress, but now grow fearful, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done, 
That you protect this course, and put it on, 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not scape censure, nor the redresses sleep, 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 
Might in their working do you that offence, 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will* call discreet proceeding. 


? 


1 wit: in quartos. 
sir, 1: in quartos. 
this : in quartos; the rest of the speech is there printed as prose. 
we prepare our horses : in quartos, 


2 And know not how: inf. e. 


Fool. For you know, nuncle, 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 
So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling, 

Lear. Are you our daughter ? 

Gon.* I would, you would make use of your good 

wisdom, 
Whereof I know you are fraught, and put away 
These dispositions, which of late transform you 
From what you rightly are. 

Fool. May not an ass know when the cart draws the 
horse ?—Whoop, Jug ! I love thee. 

Lear. Does any here know me?—Why this is not 
Lear: does Lear walk thus? speak thus? Where are 
hiseyes? Either his notion weakens, or his discernings 
are lethargied—Sleeping or waking?—Ha! sure ’t is 
not so.— Who is it that can tell me who I am ?—Lear’s 


shadow ?° JI would learn that; for by the marks of 
sovereignty, knowledge, and reason, I should be false 
persuaded I had daughters. 

Fool. Which they will make an obedient father. 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. *This admiration, sir, is much o’ the favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright, 

As you are old and reverend, should be wise. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
Men so disorder’d, so debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn: epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 

Than a grac’d® palace. The shame itself doth speak 
For instant remedy: be, then, desir’d 

By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 

A little to disquantity your train ; 

And the remainder, that shall still depend, 

To be such men as may besort your age, 

Which know themselves and you. 

Lear. Darkness and devils !— 
Saddle my horses; call my train together.— 
Degenerate bastard! 1711 not trouble thee: 

Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You strike my people; 

rabble 
Make servants of their betters. 
Enter ALBANY. 
Lear. Woe, that too late repents,,—O, sir! |Zo 
ALB.| are you come ? 
Is it your will?!® Speak, sir—Prepare my horses !— 
| Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster ! 

Alb. Pray, sir. be patient.™ 

Lear. Detested kite! thou liest : [To GonERIL. 
My izain are men of choice and rarest parts, 

That all particulars of duty know, 

And in the most exact regard support 

| The worship of their name.—O, most small fault! 

| How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show, 

Which, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place, drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 

Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, [Striking his head. 
And thy dear judgment out !_-Go, go, my people. 

Alb. My lord, Iam guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov’d you.!? 


and your -disorder’d 


3 Not in folio. 
6 “ Lear’s shadow,” is spoken by the fool, and the rest of this and the next speech, is omitted in folio. 
5 creat: in quartos. 
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Hear, nature, hear! dear goddess, hear ! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility ! 
Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her! If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 
And be a thwart disnatur’ d torment/to her ! 
Let it. stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 
To laughter and contempt; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth ib is 
To have a thankless child !—Away! away! 
Alb. Now, gods that we adore, whereof comes this? 
Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the cause ; 
But let his disposition have that seope 
That dotage gives it. 
Re-enter Luar. 
Lear. What! fifty of my followers, at a clap, 
Within a fortnight ? 
Alb. 
Lear. 


What ’s the matter, sir ? 

Ill tell thee —Life and death! [To Gonrri1. 
I am asham’d, 
That thou hast pow er to shake my manhood thus: 
That these hot tears, which break from me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them. Blasts and fogs upon 

thee ! 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee !—Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, I’ll pluck you out, 
And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 
To temper clay—Ha! 
Let it be so:—I have another daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She 71] flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt find, 
That I’ resume the shangs which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever.* 


Exeunt Lear in fury*, Kent, and Attendants. | 
y ? ) 


Gon. Do you mark that, my lord? 
Alb. IT cannot be so partial, Goneril, 
To the great love I bear you,— 
Gon. Pray you, content. *_W hat, Oswald, ho! 
You, sir, more knave than fool, after your master. 
[Zo the Fool. 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nunele Lear! tarry, and take the 
fool with thee. 
A fox, when one has caught her, 
And such a daughter, 
» Should sure to the slaughter, 
If my cap would buy a halter ; 
So the fool follows after. [ Exit. 
Gon. This® man hath had good counsel.—A hundred 
knights ! 
’T is politic, and safe, to let him keep 
At point a hundred knights : yes, that on every dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow ore 
And hold our lives in merey —Oswald, I say !— 
Alb. Well, you may fear too far. 
Gon. Safer than trust too far. 
Let me still take away the harms I fear, 
Not fear still to be taken: I know his heart. 
What he hath utter’d I have writ my sister: 
If she sustain him and his hundred knighis, 
in folio. 


1 “Go, go, my peopie’”’ 2 more of it: 


5 Come, sir, nd more : in quartos. 
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9T con what: in quartos. 


[ Exit. | 


| 


3 The quartos add : 
6 This and the next two speeches to ‘‘how now,” are not in quartos. 


When I have show’d th’ unfitness,—how now, Oswald !" 
Re-enter Oswatv. 

What, have you writ that letter to my sister ? 

Osw. ese madam. 

Gon. Take you some company, and away to horse : 
Inform her full of my particular fear ; 
And thereto add such reasons of your own, 
As may compact it more. Get you gone, 
And hasten your return. [Ezit Osw.] No, no, my lord, 
This milky gentleness, and course of yours, 
Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 
You are much more attask’a® for want of wisdom, 
Than prais’d for harmful mildness. 

Alb.. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell: 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 

Gon. Nay, then— 


Alb. Well, well ; 
SCENE V.—Court before the Same. 


Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 


Lear. Go you before to Gloster with these letters. 
Acquaint my daughter no farther with any thing you 
know, than comes from her demand out of the letter. 


the event. [ Exeunt. 


If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there before 


you. 

Kent. 1 will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered 
your letter. [ Exit. 

Fool. If a man’s brains were in’s heels, were ’t not 
in danger of kibes? 

Lear. Ay, boy. 

Fool. Then, I pr’ythee, be merry; thy wit shall not 
go slip-shod. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 

Fool. Shalt see, thy other daughter will use thee 
kindly ; for though she’s as like this, as a crab is like 
an apple, yet I can tell what? I can tell. 

Lear. What canst tell, boy ? 

Fool. She will taste as like this, as a crab does to a 
erab. Canst thou tell why one’s nose stands 7’ the 


i} middle on’s face ? 


Lear. No. 

Fool. Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side’s nose; 
that what a man cannot smell out, he may spy into. 

Lear. J did her wrong.— 

Fool. Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither; but I can tell why a snail has 
a house. 

Lear. Why? 

Fool. Why, to put his head in; not to give it away 
to his daughters, and leave his horns without a case. 

Lear. 1 will forget my nature.—So kind a father !— 
Be my horses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about ’em. The reason 
why the seven stars are no more than seven is a pretty 
reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight? 

Fool. Yes, indeed. Thou wouldest make a good fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce !—Monster ingrati- 
tude! 

Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I’d have thee 
beaten for being old before thy time. 

Tear. How’s that ? 

Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old before thou 
hadst been wise. 

Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven ! 
Keep me in temper: I would not be mad !— 


“Thou shalt, I warrant thee.” 4 “in fury:” notin f.e. 
7The quarto adds: What, Os- 
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Enter Gentleman, Fool. She that’s a maid now, and laughs at my de- 
How now! Are the horses ready ? parture, 
Gent. Ready, my lord. Shall not be a maid long, unless things be cut shorter. 


Lear. Come, boy. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE J.—A Court within the Castle of the Earl of 
GLOSTER. 


Enter Epmunp and Curan, meeting. 


Edm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur. And you, sir. I have been with your father, 
and given him notice, that the duke of Cornwall, and 
Regan his duchess, will be here with him to-night. 

Edm. How comes that ? 

Cur. Nay, I know not. You have heard of the news 
abroad: I mean, the whispered ones, for they are yet 
but ear-bussing arguments. 

Edm. Not I: pray you, what are they? 

Cur. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 
*twixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may do,! then, in time. Fare you well, 


sir. [ Exit. 
Edm. The duke be here to-night? The better! | 
Best ! 


This weaves itself perforce into my business. 
My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 
And I have one thing, of a queazy question, 
Which I must act.—Briefness, and fortune, work !?— 
Brother, a word ;—descend :—brother, I say ! 

Enter Epear. 
My father watches.—O sir! fly this place ; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid: 
You have now the good advant age of the night.— 
Have you not spoken ’gainst the duke of Cornwall ? 
He’s coming hither; now, i’ the night, in haste, 
And Regan with him: have you nothing said 
Upon his party ’gainst the duke of Albany ? 
Advise yourself.? 


| 
| 


dg. I am sure on ’t, not a-word. 
Edm. J hear my father coming.—Pardon me ; 
In cunning, I must draw my sword upon you: 
Draw: seem to defend yourself. Now ’quit you well. 
Yield :—come before my father ;—Light, ho! here !— 
Fly, brother ;—Torches ! torches !—So, farewell.— 
[Exit Epe@ar. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
[Wounds his arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour: I haye seen drunkards 
Do more than this in sport.—Father? father ! 
Stop, stop! No help? 
Enter Guoster, and Servants with Torches. 
Glo. Now, Edmund, where’s the villain ? 
Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, 
Mumbling* of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand auspicious mistress. 


Glo. But where is he ? 
Edm. Look, sir, I bleed. 
Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 


Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no means he 
could— 

Glo. Pursue him, ho !—Go after —[ Exit Serv.] By 
no means,—what ? 


1 Not in quarto. 
thunder: in folio. 
in quartos, 
folio. 


2? Which must ask—briefness and fortune help 
S dispatch: inf.e. 17 Chief. 
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Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lordship ; 


But that I told him, the revenging gods 


’Gainst parricides did all their thunders® bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ;—sIir, in fine, 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 

To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 

With his prepared sword he charges home 

My unprovided body, lane’d mine arm. 

But whether he saw my best alarum’d spirits, 


Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to th’ encounter, 
Or whether gasted by the noise J made, 
Full suddenly he fled. 


Glo. Let him fly tar: 
Not in this land shall he remain uneaught 4 
And found, dispatch’d*.—The neble duke my master, 
My worthy arch’ and patron, comes to-night : 
By his authority I will proclaim it, 
That he, which finds him, shall deserve our thanks, 
Bringing the murderous coward® to the stake ; 


He, that conceals him, death. 


Edm. When I dissuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight® to do it, with curst speech 
I threaten’d to discover him: he replied, 

‘* Thou unpossessing bastard! dost thou think, 
If 1 would stand against thee, would the reposal?° 


Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in thee 


Make thy words faith’d? No: what I should deny, 
(As this I would; although thou didst produce 
My very character) I ’d turn it all 
To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice :" 
And thou must make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs!? 
To make thee seek it.” 

Gio. Strong’ and fasten’d villain ! 
Would he deny his letter ?4*--[ never got him. 

[ Tucket within. 
Hark! the duke’s trumpets. I know not why he 
comes.— 


All ports Ill bar; the villain shall not ’seape ; 


The duke must grant me that: besides, his picture 

I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 

May have due note of him; and of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy, I’ll work the means 

To make thee capable. 
Enter Cornwatt, Reean, and Attendants. 

Corn. How now, my noble friend! since I came 

hither, 

(Which I ean call but now) I have heard strange news", 
Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too short, 
Which can pursue th’ offender. How dost, my lord ? 

Glo. O, madam! my old heart is erack’d, it’s erack’d. 

Reg. What! did my father’s godson seek your life ? 
He whom my father nani’d? your heir,’® your Edgar ? 

Glo. O, lady, lady ! shame would have it hid. 

Reg. Was he!’ companion with the riotous knights 


That tend upon my father ? 
: in quartos. 3 your: in quartos. 4 Warbling: in quartos. § the 
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Glo. I know not, madam : ’tis too bad, too bad.— 
Edm. Yes, mada am, yes ;) he was of that. consort. 
Reg. No marvel. then, though he were ill-affected : 

’T is they have put him ‘on the old man’s death, 

To have th’ expense and waste of his revenues. 

I have this present evening from my sister 

Been well inform’d of them ; and with such cautions, 
That if they come to sojourn at my house, 

I ll not be there. 

Corn. Nor I, assure thee, Regan.— 
Edmund, I hear that you have shown your father 
A child-like office. 

Edm. ’T was my duty, sir. 

Glo. He did bewray? his practice; and receiv’d 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

Corn. Is he pursued ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord, he is. 

Corn. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear’d of doing harm: make your own purpose, 
How in my strength you please —As for you, Edmund, 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 
So much commend itself. you shall be ours: 
Natures of such deep trust we shall much need ; 
You we first seize on. 


Edm. I shall serve you, sir, 
Truly, however else. 
Glo. For him I thank your grace. 


Corn. You know not.why we came to visit you. 
Reg. Thus out of season, threading dark-ey’d night. 

Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poize,* 

Wherein we must have use of your advice. 

Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 

Of differences. which I best thought fit 

To answer from our home: the several messengers 

From hence attend despatch. Our good old friend, 

Lay comforts to our bosom, and bestow 

Your needful counsel to our business,* 

Which craves the instant use. 
Glo. 


Your graces are right welcome. 


SCENE II.—Before GLosTEr’s Castle. 
Enter Kent and Oswa np, severally. 
Osw. Good dawning® to thee, friend: 
house ? 
Kent. Ay. 
Osw. Where may we set our horses ? 
Kent. |’ the mire. 
Osw. Pr’ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not. 
Osw. Why, then I eare not for thee. 


I serve you, madam. 
[ Exeunt. 


art of this® 


Kent. If I had thee in Finsbury’ pinfold, I would | 


make thee care for me. 

Osw. Why dost thou use me thus? I know thee not. 

Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 

Osw. What dost thou know me for ? 

Kent. A knave, a rascal, an eater of broken meats ; 
a base, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred- 
pound, filthy, w orsted- stocking knave; a lily-liver’d, 
action-taking knave, a whoreson, glass- gazing, super- 
serviceable, finical rogue ; one- -trunk- inheriting slave; 
one that wouldest be a bawd, in way of good service, | 
and art nothing but the composition of a knave, beg- 
sar, coward, pandar, and the son and heir of a mongrel 


bitch: one whom I will beat into clamorous whining, | 


|unbolted villain into mortar, 
| jakes with him.—Spare my grey beard, you wagtail ? 


| You beastly knav 


| Who wears no honesty. 


| That in the natures of their | 


to rail on one, that is neither known of thee, nor 
knows thee. 

Kent. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny 
thou knowest me. Is it two days since I tripped up 
thy heels, and beat thee, before the king? Draw, you 
rogue; for, though it be night, yet the moon shines: 
1’l1 make asop o’ the moonshine of you. [ Drawing has 
Sword.] Draw, you whoreson elionly barber-monger, 
draw. ‘ 

Osw. Away ! I have nothing to do with thee. 

Kent. Draw, you raseal: you come with letters 
against the king, and take Vanity, the puppet’s®, part, 
against the royalty of her father. Draw, you rogue, or 
I’ so carbonado your shanks:—draw, you rascal ; 
come your ways. 

Osw. Help, ho! murder! help ! 

Kent. Strike, you slave: stand, rogue, stand; you 
neat slave, strike. [Beating him. 

Osw. Help, ho! murder! murder! 

Enter Cornwaty, Reean, Gloster, Epmunp, and 

Servants. 
What’s the matter? Part.® 

Kent. With you, goodman boy, if you please : come, 
171] flesh you; come on, young master. 

Glo. Weapons! arms! What’s the matter here ? 

Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives: 

He dies that strikes again. What is the matter ? 

Reg. The messengers from our sister and the king. 

Corn. What is your difference? speak. 

Osw. I am searce in breath, my lord. 

Kent. No marvel, you have so bestirred your valour. 
You cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee: a tailor 
made thee. 

Corn. Thou art a strange fellow: atailor make a man ? 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter; or a painter, 
could not have made him so ill, though they had been 
but two hours?® at the trade. 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Osw. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I have 
At suit of his grey beard,— [spar’d 

Kent. Thou, whoreson ‘zed? thou, unnecessary letter ? 
—My lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread this 
and daub -the wall of a 


Edm: How now ! 


Corn. Peace, sirrah ! 
e, know you no reverence ? 

Kent. Yes, sir; but anger hath a privilege: 
« Corn. Why art thou angry? 

Kent. That such a slave as this should wear a sword, 
Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain 
Which are too intrinse" t’ unloose ; smocth every passion 
ords rebels : 

Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods; 
Renege’?, affirm, and turn their haleyon*® beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters, 
And knowing nought, like dogs, but following. — 
A plague upon your epil eptic visage ! 
Smile at my speeches, as f were a fool ? 
Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I’d drive ye cackling home to Cameloi'*. 

Corn. What, art thou mad, old fellow ? 

Glo. How fell you out ? say that. 

Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and such a knave. 


as ‘ et oblige a riety 
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Kent. His countenance likes me not. 
Corn. No.more, perchance, does mine, nor his, nor 
hers. 
Kent. Sir, ’t is my occupation to be plain: 
I have seen better faces in my. time, 
Than stand on any shoulders that I see 
Before me at this instant. 
Corn. This is some fellow, 
Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affeet 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature: he cannot flatter, he ; 
An honest mind and plain,!—he must speak truth : 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. : 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking obseryants, 
That stretch their duties nicely. 
Kent. Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity, 
Under th’ allowance of your grand aspect, 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire, 
On fliekering Phebus’ front,— 
Corn. What mean’st by this ? 
Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you discom- 
mend so much. I know, sir, I am no flatterer: he 
that beguiled you in a plain accent was a plain knave ; 
which, for my part, I will not be, though I should win 
your displeasure to entreat me to ’t. 
Corn. What was the offence you gave him ? 
Osw. I never gave him any. 
It pleas’d the king, his master, very late, 
To strike at me upon his misconstruction ; 
When he, compact?, and flattering his displeasure, 
Tripp’d me behind ; being down, insulted, rail’d, 
And put upon him such a deal of man, 
That worthied him, got praises of the king 
For him attempting who was self-subdu’d ; 
And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. 


Kent. None of these rogues, and cowards, 
But Ajax is their fool. 
Corn. ; Fetch forth the stocks! 


You? stubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, 
We ’ll teach you— 
Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn. 

Call not your stocks for me; I serve the king, 

On whose employment I was sent to you: 

You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 

Against the grace and person of my master, 

Stocking his messenger. 

Corn. Fetch forth the stocks ! 

As I have life and honour, there shall he sit till noon. 
Reg. Till noon ! tillnight, my lord ; and all night too. 
Kent. Why, madam, if I were your father’s dog, 

You should not use me so. 

Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 
[Stocks brought out. 
Corn. This is a fellow of the self-same colour 

Our sister speaks of.—Come, bring away the stocks, 
Glo. Let me beseech your grace not to do so. 

His fault is much, and the good king his master* 

Will check him for ’t : your purpos’d low correction 

Is such, as basest and contemned’st wretches, 


king,” are notin folio. 5 This line is not in folio, 


™my wrack: in quartos. ' 8 Poor distracted men, that had been put 


6 In your running from him to me, 
Ye run out cf God’s blessing into the warm sun.—Heywood’s Proverbs ; quoted by Knight, 


| For pilferings and most common trespasses, 
Are punish’d with. The king must take it ill, 
That he, so slightly valued in his messenger, 
Should have him thus restrain’d. 
Corn. I’ll answer that, 
Reg. My sister may receive it much more worse, 
To have her gentleman abus’d, assaulted, 
For following her affairs.—Put in his legs —* 
[Kent is set in the Stocks. 


Come, 


my lord, away. 
[Exeunt Recan and Cornwatt. 
Glo. I am sorry for thee, friend; ’t is the duke’s 
pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, _ 
Will not be rubb’d, nr stopp’d: I'll entreat for thee. 
Kent. Pray, do not, sir. I have watch’d, and tra- 
vell’d hard ; 
Some time I shall sleep out, the rest Ill whistle: 
A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. 
|Give you good morrow ! 
Glo. The duke’s to blame in this : ’t will be ill taken. 
: [ Exit. 
Kent. Good king, that must approve the common 
saw :°— : 
Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’st 
| To the warm sun. 
Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 
| That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruse this letter—Nothing almost sees miracles,’ 
But misery :—I know, ’t is from Cordelia ; 
Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
| Of my obscured course; and shall find time 
From this enormous state,—seeking to give 
Losses their remedies —All weary and o’er-watch’d, 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. Fortune, good night ; 
Smile once more ; turn thy wheel ! [He sleeps. 


SCENE II[.—A Part of the Heath. 
Enter Eyear. 


Edg. I heard myself proclaim’d; 
And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escap’d the hunt. No port is free ; no place, 
That guard, and most unusual vigilance, 
Does not attend my taking. While I may ’scape, 
| l will preserve myself; and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape, 
| That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
| Brought near to beast : my face Ill grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots, 
| And with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds, and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars,*® who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary + 
And with this horrible object, from low-farms,® 
Poor pelting"® villages, sheep-cotes and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity.—Poor Turlygood !"' poor Tom!, 
That ’s something yet :—Edgar I nothing am. [ Exit. 


1 he must be plain: in quartos, ? conjunct: in quartos. 3 You miscreant knave: in quartos. * This and the following lines, to ‘‘ The 
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SCENE IV.—Before Gioster’s Castile. 
Enter Lear, Fool, and a Gentleman. 
Lear. ’T is strange that they should so depart from 
home, 
And not send back my messenger. - 
Gent. As I learn’d, 
The night before there was no purpose in them 
f this remove. 
Kent. 
Lear. Ha! 
Mak’st thou this shame thy pastime ? 
Kent. No, my lord. 
Fool. Ha, ha! look; he wears cruel garters. Horses 
are tied by the head; dogs, and bears, by the neck ; 
monkeys by the-loins, and men by the legs. When a 
man is over-lusty at legs, then he wears wooden 
netherstocks. 
Lear. What’s he, that hath so much thy place mis- 
took, 
To set thee here? 
Kent. It is both he and she; 
Your son and daughter. 
Lear. No. 
Kent. Yes. 
Lear. No, I say. 
Kent. I say, yea. 
Lear. No, no; they would not.? 
Kent. Yes, they have. 
Lear. By Jupiter, | swear no. 
Kent. By Juno, I swear, ay.” 
Lear. They durst not do’t ; 
They could not, would not do’t: ’tis worse than 
murder, 
To do upon respect such violent outrage. 
Resolve me with all modest haste which way 
Thou mightst deserve, or they impose, this usage, 
Coming from us. 
Kent. My lord, when at their home 
I did commeid your highness’ letters to them, 
Ere I was risen from the place that show’d 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 
Stew’d in his haste, half-breathless, panting forth 
From Goneril, his mistress, salutation ; 
Deliver’d letters, spite of intermission, 
Which presently they read: on whose contents, 
They summon’d up their meiny*, straight took horse ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks: 
And meeting here the other messenger, 
Whose welcome, I perceiv’d, had poison’d mine, 
(Being the very fellow which of late 
Display’d so saucily against your highness) 
Having more man than wit about me, drew: 
He rais’d the house with loud and coward cries. 
Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 
Fool.? Winter ’s not gone yet, if the wild geese fly 
that way. 
Fathers,-that wear rags, 
Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers, that bear bags, 
Shall see their children kind. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne’er turns the key to the poor.— 
But, for all this, it follows, 
Thou shalt have as many dolours 


Hail to thee, noble master! [Waking.* 


1 Not in f.e. 
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For thy daughters dear, 
As thou canst tell in a year.® 

Lear. O, how this mother swells up toward my heart ! 
Hysterica passio ! down, thou climbing sorrow, 

Thy element ’s below.—Where is this daughter ? 
Kent. With the earl, sir; here, within. 

Lear, Follow me not: 
Stay here. [ Exit. 

Gent. Made you no more offence than what you 

speak of ? 

Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with so small a train ? 
Fool. An thou hadst been set i’ the stocks for that 

question, thou hadst well deserv’d it. 

Kent. Why, fool ? 

Fool. We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach’ 
thee there ’s no labouring i’ the winter. All that fol- 
low their noses are led by their eyes, but blind men; 
and there ’s not a nose among tWenty but can smell 
him that’s stinking. Let gagthy hold, when a great 
wheel runs down a hill, lest it break thy neck with 
following it; but the great one that goes up the hill,’ 
let him draw thee after. When a wise man gives 
thee better counsel, give me mine again: I would have 
none but knaves follow it, since a fool gives it. 

That sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will tarry; the fool will stay, 
And let the wise man fly: 

The fool turns knave® that runs away, 
The knave no fool,® perdy. 

Kent. Where learn’d you this, fool ? 

Fool. Not i’ the stocks, fool. 

Re-enter Lear, with GLosTER. 

Lear. Deny to speak with me ? They are sick? they 

are weary ? \ 

They have travell’d hard to-night'®? Mere fetches, 

The images of revolt and flying off. 

Fetch me a better answer. 

Glo. My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 

How unremovable and fix’d he is 

In his own course. 

Lear. Vengeance! plague! death ! confusion !— 
Fiery ? what!! quality? Why, Gloster, Gloster, 

I’d speak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife. 
Glo. Well, my good lord, I have inform’d them so.** 
Lear. Inform’d them! Dost thou understand me, 

man ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Lear. The king would speak with Cornwall; the 

dear father 

Would with his daughter speak, commands her service: 

Are they inform’d of this? My breath and blood !— 

Fiery??? the fiery duke?—Tell the hot duke, that'*#— 

No, but not yet ;—may be, he is not well: 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 

Whereto our health is bound: we are not ourselves, , 

When nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 

To suffer with the body. I’}l forbear; 

And am fallen out with my more headier will, 

To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 

For the sound man.—Death on my state ! wherefore 

[ Pointing to Kent. 


Should he sit here? This act persuades me, 


4 Retinue. 5 This speech is notin 
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That this remotion of the duke and her 

Is practice only. Give me my servant forth. 

Go, tell the duke and ’s wife, I’d speak with them, 
Now, presently: bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door Ill beat the drum, 

Till it ery—* Sleep to death.” 

Glo, I would have all well betwixt you. [ Exit. 

Lear. Ome! my heart, my rising heart !—but, down. 

Fool. Cry to it, nunele, as the cockney did to the 
eels, when she put them i’ the paste alive ; she knapp’d 
’em o’ the coxeombs with a stick, and cried, “ Down, 
wantons, down :” ’t was her brother, that in pure kind- 
ness to his horse butter’d his hay. 

Enter Cornwat, Reean, Gioster, and Servants. 

Lear. Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your grace! [Kenv is set at laberty. 

Reg. I am glad to see your highness. 

Lear, Regan, I think you are ; I know what reason 
I have to think so: 4f thou shouldst not be glad, 

I would divorce thee frogs thy mother’s: tomb, 

Sepulchring an adult’ress,—O ! are you free ? [To Kent. 

Some other time for that.—Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister ’s naught: O Regan! she hath tied 

Sharp’d-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here. — 
[Points to his heart. 

I can searce speak to thee: thou’lt not believe, 

With how deprav’d a quality—O Regan !— 

Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience. I have hope, 
You less know how to value her desert, 

Than she to seant! her duty. 

Lear. Say, how is that ?? 

Reg. I cannot think, my sister in the least, 
Would fail her obligation : if, sir, perchance, 
She have restrain’d the riots of your followers 
‘T is omsuch ground, and to such wholesome e 
As clears her from all blame. 

Lear. My curses on her ! 

Reg. O, sir! you are old; 
Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine: you should be rul’d, and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself. Therefore, I pray you 
That to our sister you do make return: 

Say, you have wrong’d her, sir. 

Lear. Ask her forgiveness? | 
Do you but mark how this becomes the mouth :3 
‘Dear daughter, I confess that I am old : 

Age is unnecessary : on my knees | beg. [Kneeling 
That you ’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food.” 

Reg. Good sir, no more: these are unsightly tricks. 
Return you to my sister. | 

Lear. Never, Regan. [ Rising.* 
She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black-upon me ; struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart 
All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top! Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameness ! 
Corn. Fie, sir, fie ! 
Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding | 


) 
nd, 


? 


flames 
Into her scornful eyes! Infect her beauty, 
You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 
To fall and blast® her pride! 


| But yet thou art my 


Reg. O the blest gods ! 
So will you wish on me, when the rash mood is on. | 
Lear. No, Regan ; thou shalt never have my curse: 


? This and the next speech, are only in folio. 
8 Blast of a trumpet. 


1 slack : in quartos. 
hefted : in f.e. 1 Fixed allowances, 
in quartos. 


° The wolf and owl. 


Thy tender-hearted® nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness : her eyes are fierce ; but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn. Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes,” 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in: thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 
Thy half o’ the kingdom thou hast not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 
Reg. Good sir, to the purpose. 
Lear, Who put my mani’ the stocks ? [Tucket® within. 
Corn. What trumpet ’s that ? 
Enter Oswaup>” 
Reg. I know’t ; my sister’s : this approves her letter, 
That she would soon be here.—Is your lady come ? 
Lear. This is a slave, whose easy borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows.— 
Out, varlet, from my sight ! 
Corn. What means your grace ? 
Lear. Who stock’d my servant ? Regan, I have 
good hope 
Thou didst not know on’t.—Who comes here? O 
heavens ! 
Enter GonErit. 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause; send down, and take my part !— 
Art not asham’d to look upon this beard ?— 
[To Gonerin. 
O Regan! wilt thou take her by the hand ? 
Gon. Why not by the hand, sir? How have I of. 
fended ? 
All’s not offence, that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms so. 

Lear. O sides! you are too tough; 
Will you yet hold? How came my mani’ the stocks ? 
Corn. I set him there, sir; but his own disorders 

Deserv’d much less advancement. 
Lear. You! did you? 
Reg. [ pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me: 
I am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 
Lear. Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air ’ 
To be a comrade with the wolf and howl? 
Necessity’s sharp pinch !—Return with her? 


| Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 


Our youngest born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 
To keep base life afoot—Return with her ? 


| Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 


To this detested groom. [Looking at Oswaxp. 
Gon. At your choice, sir. 
_ Lear. I pr’ythee, daughter, do not make me mad : 
I will not trouble thee, my child : farewell. 
We ’ll no more meet, no more see one another ; 
flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or, rather, a disease that’s! in my flesh, 
Which I must neéeds call mine: thou art a boil, 


| A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 


In my corrupted blood. But 171] not chide thee ; 


4Notinf.e. 5 and blister: in folio. 6 tender- 
Necessity’s, &c.: in f.e. 10 that lies within wr fagh 


3 house : in f. e. 
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Let shame come when it will, I do not call it: 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 
Mend, when thou canst ; be better, at thy leisure: 
I can be patient; I can stay with Regan, 
I, and my hundred knights. 
eg’. Not altogether so: 
I look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit weleome. Give ear, sir, to my sister; 
For those that mingle reason with their passion, 
Must be content to think you old, and so— 
But she knows what she does. 
Lear. Ts this well spoken ? 
Reg. I dare avouch it, sir. What! fifty followers ? 
Is it not well? What should you need of more ? 
Yea, or so many, sith that both charge and danger 
Speak ’gainst so great a number? How, in one house, 
Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity? ’T is hard: almost impossible. [ance 
Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive attend- 
From those that she ealls servants, or from mine ? 
Reg. Why not, my lord? If then they chane’d to 
slaek you, 
We could controlthem. If you will come to me, 
(For now I spy a danger) I entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty : to no more 
Will I give place, or notice. 
Lear. I gave you all. 
Reg. And in good time you gave it. 
Leay. Made you my guardians, my depositaries, 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
With such a number. What! must I come to you 
With five and twenty? Regan, said you so? 
Reg. And speak’t again, my lord ; no more with me. 
Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do look well- 
favour’d, 
When others are more wicked; not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise.—I ll go with thee: 
[To GonERIL. 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 
Gon. Hear me, my lord. 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 
Reg. What needs one ? 
Lear. O! reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s. Thou art a lady ; 


If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, 
Which seareely keeps thee warm. But, for true need,— 
You heavens, give me but patience, patience I need ! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man,! 
As full of grief as age ; wretched in both: 
Tf it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger. 
O! let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks.—No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—I will do such things :— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be H 
The terrors of the earth, You think, I ’ll weep; 
No, V’1l not weep :— 
I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
[Storm heard at a distance. 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I’ll weep.—O, fool! I shall go mad. 
[Exeunt Lear, Guoster, Kent, and Fool. 
Corn. Let us withdraw, ’t will be a storm. 
Reg. This house is little : the old man and’s people 
Cannot be well bestow’d. 
Gon. ”T is his own blame hath put himself from rest ; 
He must needs taste his folly. 
Reg. For his particular, I’ll receive him gladly, 
But not one follower. 
Gon. So am I purpos’d. 
Where is my lord of Gloster ? 
Re-enter GLOSTER. 
Corn. Follow’d.the old man forth—He is return’d. 
Glo. The king is in high rage. 
Corn. Whither is he going? ? 
Glo. He calls to horse; but will.I know not 
whither. 
Corn. ’T is best to give him way ; he leads himself. 
Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to stay. 
Glo. Alack ! the night comes on, and the bleak winds | 
Do sorely ruffle: for many miles about 
There’s searce® a bush. 
Reg. O sir! to wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your doors: 
He is attended with a desperate train, 
And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus’d, wisdom bids fear. 
Corn. Shut up your doors, my lord ; ’t isa wild night: 
My Regan counsels well.—Come out 0’ the storm. 
[ Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A Heath. 
A Storm, with Thunder and Lightning. Enter Kent, 


and a Gentleman, meeting. 
Kent. Who’s here, beside foul weather ? 
Gent. One minded, like the weather, most unquietly. 
Kent. I know you. Where’s the king? 
Gent. Contending with the fretful elements ; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 
Or swell the curled waters ’bove the main, 
That things might change or cease*: tears his white hair, 
Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of : 


1 fellow : in quartos. 
in folio. 


? This and the next speech, to ‘‘horse,” are not inquartos. 3 not: in quartos. 4 The rest of this speech is not 


LET. 


Strives in his little world of man to out-seorn 
The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will take all. 
Kent. But who is with him ? 
Gent. None but the fool, who labours to outjest 
His heart-struck injuries. 
Kent. Sir, I do know you, 
And dare, upon the warrant of my note, 
Commend a dear thing to you. There is division, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover’d 


50 


ye, 


| 


786 KING 


With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and Cornwall ;* 
Who have {as who have not, that their great stars 
Thron’d and set high?) servants, who seem no less, 
Which are to France the spies and spectators? 
Intelligent of our state; what hath been seen, 
| Kither in snuffs* and packings of the dukes, 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the old kind king ; or something deeper, 
Whereof, perchance, these are but flourishings :* 
But, true it is, from France there comes a power 
Into this seatter’d kingdom; who already, 
Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To show their open banner.—Now to you: 
If on my eredit you dare build so far 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
Some that will thank you, making just report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath cause to piain. 
Iam a gentleman of blood and breeding, 
And from some knowledge and assurance offer 
This office to you. 
Gent. I will talk farther with you. 
Kent. 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you shall) show her this ring, 
And she will tell you who that® fellow is 
That yet you donot know. [Thunder.] Fie on this storm! | 
I will go seck the king. 
Gent. Give me your hand. Have you no moreto say? | 
Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet ; | 
That, when we heve found the king, in which your pain | 
That way, I’ll this, he that first lights on him, 
dolla the other. | Exeunt severally. 


SCENE II.—Another Part of the Heath. 
continues. 
Enter Lear and Fool. 

Lear.Blow, winds, and erack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes spout, 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks ! | 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, | 
Strike® flat the thick rotundity o’ the world: 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germins spill at once, 

| That make ingratefal man ! 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water7 in a dry house is | 
better than this rain-water out o’ door. Good nuncle, | 
in, and ask thy daughter’s blessing: here’s a night 
pities neither wise men nor fools, | Thunder. 

Lear. Rumble thy bellyfall! Spit, fire! spout, rain ! | 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 

T tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 

I never gaye you kingdom, call’d you children, 
You owe me no subseription: then, Jet fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man. 

But yet I call you servile minisiers, 

That will® with two pernicious daughters join? 
Your high-engender’d battles ’gainst a head 

So old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul! 

Fuol. He that has'a house to put’s head in has a) 
good lead-piece. 


Py 


No, do not. 


U 


Storm 


a0 
pe) ©, 


1 This and the seven following lines, are not in quartos. 
The rest of thespeech is notin folio. 5 your: in quartos. 
Cotgrave’s Dict. Shave: in quartos, 9 join’d: in quartos. 
folio; thundering: in quartos. The quartos insert: man. 
speech not in quartos. 
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The cod-piece that will house, 
Before the head has any, 
The head and he shall louse ;— 
So beggars marry many. 
The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart should make, 
Shall of*® a corn ery woe, 
And turn his sleep to wake. 
—for there was never yet fair woman, but she made 
mouths in a glass. 
Enter Kent. 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience; I 
will say nothing. 

Kent. Who’s there ? 

Fool. Marry, here’s grace, and a cod-piece; that’s 
a wise man, and a fool. 

Kent. Alas, sir! are you here ? Things that love night, 

Love not such nights as these ; the wrathful skies 
Gallow'! the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves. Since IT was man, 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard: man’s nature cannot carry 
Th’ affliction, nor the fear.*? 4 

Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother’® o’er our heads, 

Find out their encmies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged erimes, “4 
Unwhipp’d of justice: hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjure, and thou simuler™ of virtue 

That art incestuous: caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life: close pent-up guilts, 


Rive your concealing continents,'® and ery 


i These dreadful summoners grace.—I am a man, 


More sinn’d against, than sinning. 
Kent. Alack! bare-headed, 


| Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
| Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the tempest: 


Repose you there, while I to this hard house, 
(More hard'* than is tie stone whereof ’t is rais’d, 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in) return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 
Lear. My wits begin to turn.— 
Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy? Art cold? 
T am cold myself—Where is this straw, my fellow ? 
The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel. 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee. 
Fool. He that has a little tiny wtt,— [Sings. 
With heigh, ho; the wind and the rain,— 
Must make content with has fortunes fit ; 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lear. True, my good boy—Come, bring us to this 
hovel. [Exeunt Lear and Kent. 
Fool? This is a brave night to cool a ecourtezan.— 
I’ll speak a prophecy ere I go: 
When priests-are more in word than matter ; 
When brewers mar their mali with water ; 
When nobles are their tailors’ tutors ; 
No hereties burn’d, but wenches suitors: 
When every case in Jaw is right ; 
No squire in debt, nor no poor knight; 
When slanders do not lve in tongues, 
3 Distikes, and intrigues.  * furnishings: in f. 6. 
7 Cornpliments, fair words, flattering speeches,” — 


12 zorce : in quartos, 18 pudder: in 
16 harder than the: in folio, 17 This 


lations: in f. e. 


ll Scare. 


oncealed centres: in quartos, 
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Nor eutpurses come not to throngs ; 

When usurers tell their gold i’ the field, 

And bawds and whores do churches build ; 

Then shall the realm of Albiont 

Come to great confusion : 

Then comes the time, who lives to see ’t, 

That going shall be us’d with feet. 
This prophecy Merlin shall make; for I live before his 
time, [ Exit. 


SCENE II].—A Room in Grostrr’s Castle. 
Enter GLoster and EpMuND. 
Glo. Alack, alack! Edmund, I like not this unna- 


pity him, they took from me the use of mine own 
house ; charged me, on pain of their perpetual displea- 
sure, neither to speak of him, entreat for him, nor any 
| way sustain him. 

Edm. Most savage, and unnatural ! 

Glo. Go to; say you nothing. There is division | 
between the dukes, and a worse matter than that. J 
have received a letter this night ;—’t is dangerous to be 
spoken :—I have locked the letter in my closet. These 


there is part of a power already footed :? we must, in- 
cline to the king. I will seek him, and privily relieve 
him: go you, and maintain talk with the duke, that 


threatened me, the king, my old master, must be re- 

heved.  T here is some strange thing toward, Edmund : 

pray you, be careful, | Fatt. 
Edm. This ecurtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 

| Instantly know; and of that letter too. 

This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 

That which my father loses ; no less than all: 

The younger rises, when the old doth fall. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV.—A Part of the Heath, with a Hovel. 
Emter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 


Kent. Here is the place, my lat é good meer d, enter : 
The tyranny of the open night ’s too rough 


storm 

Invades us to the skin: so ’t is to thee 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

he lesser is scarce felt. Thou ’dst sh un. a bear; 

But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 

Thou ’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. When the 
mind ’s free, 

| ‘The body.’s delic ate: the tempest in my mind 

Doth rie my senses take all fecling else, 

Save what padds there.—Filial ingratitude ! 

| Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand, 

For lifting food to ’t ?—But I will punish home,® — 

No, I will weep no more.—In such a night 

To shut me out !—Pour on :—I will endure :+— 

In such a night as this! O Regan! Goneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all.3— 

O! that way madness lics; lect me shun that ; 

No more of that. 


1 This and the next line, form part of a v prop yhecy resembling this, 
notin quartos. 5 you all: in quartos. 8 This and the next line, 


tural dealing. When I desired their leave that I might | 


my charity be not of him perceived. If he ask for me, | 
I am ill, and gone to bed. If I die for it, as no less is| 


For nature to endure. [Storm still. | 
Lear. Let me alone. 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart? 
Kent, J’d rather break mine own. Good my lord, 
enter. 


| f.e. 11 The five senses were formerly so called. Mailicnant-inflwence. 13 Th 
| Sab eee c youn pe 
similar to this line. 15 word justly : in f.e.; w ee? Sraahicy 2 in first folio ; words, jz 


poverty,—* 
Nay, get thee in. 


Edg. [Within.] 


Poor Tom! 


Come forth. 


fiend vexes 


OCouldst thou save 


all shamed. 
Lear. Now, all t 


nature 


| Edg. Pp ilheoek 


| madmen. 
Ede. Take h 
keep thy word ; 


J 


| Fool. Come not 
Help me! help me! 
| Kent. Give me thy hand—Who’s there? 
| ool. A spirit, a spirit: he s 
injuries the king now bears will be revenged home;; 


Hang fated o’er me | 
Kent. He hath no deushtets, sir, | 
nothing could have subdued | 


| To such a lowness, 
“lTs it the fashion, that disearded fathers 
| Should have thus little me rey of their flesh ? 
| Judicious punishment! ’t was this flesh begot | 
Those pelican daughters. 
sat on Pillicoek-hill :— 
| Halloo, halleo,. loo, lo - 
| Fool. This cold nig 


I’ll pray, and then Ill sleep — 


Ta 


i ¢ 


“ Through the sharp hav 
Humph! go to thy cold® bed, and warm thee 

Lear: Hast thou given all to thy two daughters? 
; And art. thou come to this? 

Edg. Who gives anystfing to poor,Tom? whom the | 
foul fiend hath led through fire and throuch 
through swamp"° and whirlpool, over bog and qu 
and hath laid knives 
| his pew ; set ratsbane by his porridge; made him proud | 
of heart, to ride ona bay trotting- horse over four-ineched 
bridges. to course his own shadow for a traitor —Bless | 
a-cold.—O! do de, do de, do 
less thee from w hithwanas: star-bla sting, and 
taking’?. Do poor Tom some charity, whom ve foul 


thy five wits!!! Tom’s 


the 


Lear. Death, traitor ! 
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but his wm 


under his 


plague 
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array. Tom’s a-cold. 
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in Chaucer. landed : 


not in quartos. 


in 


ion is 
: in second folio, 


folio. sure: in quartos. + This line 33 
it: in quartos. 


Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Pr’ythee, go in thyself; 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more,— 


In, boy; go first.—[Zo the Fool.] You houseless 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, | 
That bide the pe iting of this pitiless storm,” 
How shall your houseles 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? 
Too little care of this. 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 

| And show the heavens more jus sbi 

ithom and half, fathom and half! 
[The Fool runs out’ from the Hovel. 
in here, 


s heads, and tee dl sides, 


‘O! I have ta’en 
Take otis pomiy; 


hv 


ays his name’s poor Tom. 
Kent. What art thou that ost erumble there 7? the | 


Enter Epear, discuised as a Madman. 
| Edg. Away! the foul fiend follows me !— 
ythorn blows the cold® wind.” 


is 


nd there, anid thee again, 
[Strekes.\* Storm continues. 
Lear. What! have his iia brought him to 
| this pass ?>— 
nothing? Didst thou sive them all? | 
| Fool. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had been 
Lear. Thou think’st ’t is much, that this contentious | 
8, th at inthe pendulous air 


hi 


wiht 


in 


t will turn us all to fools and 


ed o’ the foul fiend. Obey thy parents ; 
istice ;'° swear not; commit not with 
set not thy sweet heart on proud 


notin f. e. 


seek thine own ease: 


-But 1711 go in: 


[Fool goes tn 


cle; here’s a spirit. | 


[straw ? 


flame, 
emire ; 
pillow, and halters in 


e him now,—and there, 


— there. 


light on thy daughters ! 


ind daughters.— 
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Lear. What hast thou been? Though their injunetion be to bar my doors, 


Edg. A serving'-man, proud in heart and mind; that | And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you, 
eurled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, served the lust | Yet I have ventur’d to come seek-you out, 

of my mistress’s heart, and did the act of darkness with | And bring you where both fire and food igs ready. 

her ; swore as many oaths as I spake words, and broke Hear. First let me talk with this philosopher.— 
them in the sweet face of heaven: one, that slept in| What is the eause of thunder ? 

the contriving of lust, and waked to do it. Wine loved} Kent. Good my lord, take his offer: go into the 


| I deeply; dice dearly ; and in woman, out-paramoured | house. | 
| the Turk: false of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; Lear. 1’ll talk @ word, with this same™ learned \ 
| hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in Theban.— 


madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of shocs,| What is your study? 
nor the rustling of silks, betray thy poor heart to Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 
woman: keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out| Lear. Let me ask you one word in private. 


of plackets, thy pen from lenders’ books, and defy the | They talk apart.** 
} foul fiend —* Still through the hawthorn blows the! Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord, 

cold wind ;” says suum, mun, ha no nonny. Dolphin| His wits begin ¢’ unsettle. 

my boy, my boy; sessa!? let him trot by. Glo. Canst thou blame him ? 


[Storm still continues.| His daughters seek his death.— Ah, that good Kent!— | 
Lear. Why,*thou wert ‘better in thy grave, than to | He said it would be thus, poor banish’d man !— ” 
answer with thy uneovered body this extremity of the | Thou say’st, the king grows mad: 1’) tell thee, friend, 
skies.—[s man no more than this? Consider hima well.|I am almost mad myself. I had a son, } 
Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the | Now outlaw’d from my blood; he sought my life, 
sheep no wool, the cat no perfume.—Ha ! here’s three | But lately. very late: I lov’d him, friend, 
on’s are sophisticated: thou art the thing itself: unac-| No father his son dearer: true to tell thee, 
ecommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare,| The grief hath eraz’d my wits. What a night’s this! 
forked animal as thou art.—Off, off, you lendings—| | Sterm continues. 
Come; unbutton here.— [Tearing his‘clothes.|¥ do beseech your grace,— 
Fool. Pr’ythee, nuncle, be contented ;’tisa naughty! Lear. O! ery you mercy, sir.— 
night to swim in—Now, a little fire in a wide field | Noble philosopher, your eompany. 
| were like an old leeher’s heart; a small spark, all the Edg. Tom’s a-eold. 
rest on’s body cold.—Look ! here comes a walking fire.| Glo. In fellow, there, into the hovel: keep thee 


Edg. This is the foul fiefid. Flibbertigibbet : he be- warm. 
gins at curfew, and walks till the first cock; he gives}, Lear. Come, let’s in all. i 
the web and pin’, squints the eye, and makes the| Kent. This way, my lord. } 
hare-lip ; mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor| Lear. With him: 
ereature of earth. 1 will keep still with my philosopher. | 
Saint Withold* footed thrice the wold ; Kent. Good my lord, soothe him; let him take the | 
He mei the night-mare, and her nine-fold ; fellow. | 
Bid her alight, Glo. Take him you on. 
And her troth plight, Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 
And, aroint® thee, witch, aroint thee ! Lear. Come, good Athenian. 
Kent. How fares your grace? Glo. No words, no words : 
Enter Guioster, with a-Torch. | Hush ! 
| Lear, What’s he? Edg. “ Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 
| Kent. Who’s there?’ What is’t you seek? | His word was still,—Fie, foh, and fam, hs 
Glo. What are you there? ‘Your names ? I smell the blood of @ British man.” [Ezeunt. 
| dg. Poor Tom; that cats the swimming frog, the d jou ; 
toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water® ; ‘that | SCENE V.—A Room in Groster’s Castle. | 
in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats Enter Connwart and Epmunp. 


cow-dung for sallets; swallows the old rat, and the Corn. I will have my revenge, ere I depart his house. 
ditch-dog ; drinks the green mantle of the standing || Edm. How, my lord, I may be censured, that nature 
pool: who is whipped frem tything to tything, and | thus gives way to loyalty, something fears me to think of. 
stocked, punished, and imprisoned ;7 who hath had Corn. T now perceive, it was not altogether your | 
three suits to his back, six shirts to his body, horse to | brother’s evil disposition made him seek his death ; but 


ride, and weapon to wear,— a provoking merit, set a-work by a reprovable badness 
But mice, and rats, and such smail deer, in himself. 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I must 


Beware my follower.—Peace, Smulkin® ! peace, thou repent to be just! This is the letter which he spoke 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fiend ! of, which approves him an intelligent party to the 
Glo. What! hath your grace no better company? |advantages of France. O heavens! that this treason 
| £de. The prinee of darkness is a gentleman ; | were not, or not I the detector ! 
| Modo’ he’s call’d, and Mahu.! Corn. Go with me to the duchess. 
| _ Glo. Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so vile,, Edm. If the matter of this paper be eertain, you 
| That it doth hate what gets it. have mighty business in hand. 
Edg. Poot Tom’s a-cold. Corn. True, or false, it hath made thee earl of 
Glo. Go in with me. My duty cannot suffer |Gloster. Seek out where thy father is, that he may 
To obey in all your daughters’ hard commands: _be ready for our apprehension. 
1 Servant in the old sense of lover. 2 cease: in quartos. % Cataract in the eye. 4 Swithold: in old copies. 5 Get out, begone. 
6 Water-newt. 17 The ordinary punishment, for what an old author calls “ idle rogueing about the country.” §& 9 10 The names of these 
| fiends were derived from Bp. Harsnet’s “Declaration of egregious Popish Impostures.” 1603. In: Suckling’s “ Goblins,” we find, “The 
| Prince of darkness is a gentleman: Mahu, Mahu, is his name.” 11 most: in quartos. 12 Notinf. e. 
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Edm. {Aside.| If I find him comforting the king, it 
will stuff his suspicion more fully.—[To hém.] 
persevere in my course of loyalty, though the condict 
be sore between that and my blood. 

Corn. I will lay trust upon thee; and thou shalt 
find a dearer’ father in my love. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI—A Chamber in a Farm-House, | 
adjoining the Castle. 
Enter Guoster, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Eve@ar. 

Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it 
thankfully. I will piece out the comfort with what | 
addition { can: I wili not be long from you. 

Kent. All the power of his wits has given way to his 
impatience —The gods reward your kindness ! 

[Exit GuesTER. 

Edg. Frateretto calls me, and tells me, Nero is an | 
angler in the lake of darkness. Pray innocent, and | 
beware the foul fiend. 

Fool. Pr’ythee?nuncle, tell me, whether a madman 
be a gentleman, or a yeoman? 

Lear. A king, a king ! 

Fool. No :? he’s a yeoman, that has a gentleman to 
his son; for he is a mad yeoman, that sees his son a 
gentleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come whizzing in upon them.— 

Edg?* The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool. He’s mad, that trusts in the tameness of a 
wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a whore’s oath. 

Lear. li shall be done ; J will arraign them straight.— 
Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer ;— 

[To Epear. 
Thou, sapient sir, sit here. Now, you she foxes!— | 

Edg. Look, where he stands and glares !— | 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam ? 

Come o’er the bourne, Bessy, to me :*— 

Her boat hath a leak, 

And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 

Edg. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of 
a nightingale. Hopdance eries in Tom’s belly for two | 
white herring. Croak not, black angel ; { haveno food 
for thee. 

Kent. How do you, sir? Stand you not so amaz’d: | 
Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions ? 

Lear. 1 ll see their trial first—Bring in the evi- 

dence.— 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place ;—[To Epear. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, [To the Fool. | 
Bench by his side—You are o’ the commission, 
Sit you too. [To Kznr. 

Edg. Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest, or wakest thou, jolly shepherd? 
Thy sheep be in the corn ; 
And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy sheep shall take no harm. 
Pur! the cat is grey. 

Lear. Arraign her first; ’t is Goneril. I here take 
my oath before this honourable assembly, she kicked 
the poor king her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress. Is your name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 

Lear. And here ’s another, whose warp’d looks pro- 


Fool. 


I will | 


They ’ll mar my counterfeiting. 


you curs ! 


| breeds about her heart. 


Glo. Come hither, friend: where is the king my 
master ? | 
Kent. Here, sir: but trouble him not; his wits are 


|i have o’er-heard a plot of death upon him. 


claim 
What store her heart is made on.—Stop her there ! 


ldear: in folio. 2 Not in quarto. 
6 Hunting dog. %Commoncur. 8 him: in folio. 


hound. 
13 This speech and the rest of the scene, 


eine is not in quartos. 


3 This and the following speeches, to “‘ Edg. Bless thy five wits!’ are not in folio. 
what similar to this and the one following, are found in an old metrical dialogue, reprinted in the “ Harleian Miscellan x.” 
9 See Note 8, p. 782. 
are not in 


Arms, arms, sword, fire !—-Corruption in the place! | 
False justicer, why hast thou let her ’seape ? 
Edg. Bless thy five wits! 
Kent. O pity !—Sir, where is the patience now, | 
‘That you_so oft have boasted to retain? 
Edg. { Aside.] My tears begin to take his part so much, | 


Lear. The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me. 
Edg. Tom will throw his head at them.—Avaunt, 


Be thy mouth or black or white, | 
Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel, crim, 
Hound, or spaniel, brach’, or lym® ; | 
Or bobtail tike’, or trundle-tail, 
Tom will make them® weep and wail: 
For with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs leap the hatch, and ali are fled. 
Do, de, de, de. See, see! Come, march to wakes 
and fairs, and market towns.—Poer Tom, thy horn is 7 
dry.® 
Tear. Then, let them anatomize Regan, see what | 
Is there any cause in nature 
that makes these hard hearts ?!°—-You, sir, [Jo Epcar.] 
I entertain you fer one ef my hundred; only, Ida not 
like the fashion of your garments: you will say, they 
are Persian attire ;!' but let them be changed. 
Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here, and rest awhile. | 
Lear. Make no noise, make no noise: draw the cur- 
tains. So, so, so: we’ll go to supper i’ the morning: 
SO, 80, SO. | 
Fool And 1711 go’? to bed at noon. | 
Re-enter GLOSTER. 


gone. 
Glo. Good friend, I pr’ythee take him in thy arms; | 
| 


There is a litter ready; lay him in ’t, 
And drive toward. Dover, friend, where thou shalt meet 
Both weleome and protection. Take up thy master : 
If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss. Take up, take up; 
And follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. | 
Kent. Oppress’d nature sleeps :°*— | 
This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken senses,’* 
Which, if convenience will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure.—Come, help to bear thy master; | 
Thou must not stay behind. [Zo tke Fool. 
Glo. : Come, come, away. 
{Exevnt Kent, Guoster, and the Fool, bearing 
off the King. 
Edg. When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries ovr foes. 
Who alone suffers, suffers most 1’ the mind, 
Leaving free things and happy shows behind ; 
But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip, 
When erief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 
How light and portable my pain seems now, 
When that wich makes me bend, makes the king bow: | 
He childed, as I father’d!—Tom, away ! 
Mark the high noises; and thyself bewray, 
When false opinion, whose wrong thought defiles thee, 


4 Lines some- 
5S Femirle 
10 this hardness: in quarto. 14 Notimfolio. 12 This 
14 sinews: in quartos. Theobald made the change 
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In thy just proof, repeals and reeonellés thee. | Which eame from one that ’s of a neutral heart, 
What will hap more to-night, safe ’scape the king! ~~} And not from one oppos’d. 
Lurk, lurk. [ Exit. Corn. Cunning. 
: , : Reg, And false. 
SCENE VII.—A Room in GLosTEr’s Castle. Corn. Where hast thou sent the king ? 
Enter CornwatL, heean, GonertL, Epmunp, and Glo. To Dover. 
Servants. Reg. Wherefore 
Corn. Post speedily to my lord your husband: show |To Dover? Wast thou not eharg’d at peril— 
him this letter :—the army of France is landed.—Seck| Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Lei him answer that. 
out the traitor' Gloster. [Exeunt some of the Servants.| Glo. I am tied to the stake, and J must stand the 
Reg. Hang him instantly. - ourse. 
Gon. Pluck out his eyes. ‘| Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? © 


Corn. Leave him to my disposure —Edmund, keep} Glo. Because I would not sce thy cruel nails 
you our sister company: the revenges we are bound to | Pluek out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fieree sister 
take upon your traitorous father are not fit for your |In his anointed flesh. rash* boarish fangs. 
beholding. Advise the duke, where you are going, to |The sea, with such a storm as his bare® head 
a most festinate preparation: we are bound to the | In hell-blaek uight endur ’d, would have buoy’d up, 
| like. Our posts shall be swift and intelligent betwixt | And quench’d the stelled fires ; 


STS ree ~~. 


| us. Farewell, dear sister :—farewell, my lord of | Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain.® 
| Gloster. |{f wolves had at t thy gate how ‘Vd that*stern’ time, 

I | | Enter Oswaup. Thou shouldst have said, ‘‘Good porter, turn the 
| How now! Where’s the king? key.” 
| _ Osw. My lord of Gloster hath convey’d him hence : | All eruels else subserib’d® ; but I shall see 
| Some. five or six and thirty of his knights, The winged vengeance overtake such children. 
| Hot iS edie s after him, met him at gate ; Corn. See it shalt thou never—Fellows, hold the 
| Who, with some other of the lord’s ¢ lependants, ehair.— 
| Are gone with him towards Dover, where they boast | Upon these eyes of thine — set my foot. 
| To have well-armed friends. Glo. He, that will think to live till he be old, 
| © Corn: Get horses for your mistress. |Give me some help !—O vibe O ye gods! 
| Gon. Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. [They tear out one eye.® 
[Exeunt Goneriz, Epmunp, and Oswatp.| Reg. One side will mock another ; the other too. 
Corn. Edmund, farewéll—Go, seek the traitor} Corn. If you see, vengeance,— 
| Gloster, Serv. Hold your hand, my lord. 

? 


I have serv’d you ever sinee I was a child, 
But better serviee have I never done you, 


Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us. 
[Exeunt other Servants. | 


| Though well we may not pass upon his life Than now to bid you hold. 
Vithout the form of justice, yet our power Reg. How now, you dog ! 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men | Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
| May blame, but not control. Who’s there? The/I’d shake it on this quarrel! What do you mean ? 
| traitor ? | Corn. My villain ! [Draws and runs at him. 
Re-enter Servants, with GLOSTER. Serv. Nay then, come on, and take the ehanee of 
| Ree’. rsh fox! ’t is he. anger, [Draws. Cornwat is wounded, 
| Corn. Bind ast his corky? arms. Reg. Give me thysword. A peasant stand up thus! 
| Glo. What 2 mean your graces ?—Good my friends, | Serv. O, lam slain '__My Io rd, you have one eye left 
consider | To see some mischief on him !—O! { Dies. 
| You are my guests: do me no foul play, friends. | Corn. Lesi it see more, prevent it.—Out, vile jelly ! 
| — Corn. Bind him, I say. [Servants bind him.| Where is thy, lastre now ? [ Teareng out his other eye? 
pret hee, Hard, hard —O filthy traitor!/ Glo, All dark and comfortless-——Where’s my son 
Glo. Unmerciful lady as you are, | am none.? | Edmund ? 
| Corn. To this chair bind him.—Villain, thou s halt | ae nund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 
find— [They bind him : Ruean plucks his beard.|To quit this horrid act. 
Glo. By the kind gods, ’t is most ignobly done Re a, Out, treacherous villain! 
To pluek me by the beard. Thou call’st on him that hates thee: it was he 
Reg. So white, and such a traitor! * That made the overture of thy treasons to us, 
Glo. - Naughty lady,| Who is too good to pity thee. 
| These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, | Glo. Y my follies! Then Edgar was abus’d.— 
Will quicken, and accuse thee. 1 am your host: | Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him ! 
With robbers’ hands my hospitable favours Reg ero thrust him out at gates, and let him smell 
You should not ruffie thus. What will you do ? His way to Dover. s’t, my lord? How look you? 
Corn. Come, sir, what letters had you late from] Corn. { have reeeiv’d a hurt. Follow me, lady.— 
| France ? Turn out that eyeless villain : throw this slave 
| Reg. Be simple-answer’d, for we know the truth. Upon the dunghill.—Regan, I bleed apace : 
Corn. And what confederaey have you with the| Untim ely eomes this hurt. ’ Give me your arm. 
| Late footed in the kingdom ? [traitors | [Exit Cornwatr. led by Reean :—Servants unbind 
Le deg. * To whose hands GuLosTerR, and ‘lead him out." 
| Have you sent the lunatie king? Speak 1 Serv. Ill never care what wickedness I de, 
| Glo. { have a letter guessingly set down, |if this man comes to good. 
1villain: in quartos. 2 Dry-withered ; applied in ‘*Harsnet’s Declaration,” to an old woman. 3 true: in quartos. *¥stick: in fclio. 
Me ni + In quartos, §rage: in quartos. ‘dearn: in quartos; dreary. 8 Yielded. °% 18 Notinf.e. 11 The rest of the scene is notin 
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2 Serv. If she live long, 
And in the end meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters. 


1 Serv. Let ’s follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam | To apply to his bleeding face. 


To lead him where he would: his roguish madness 


— 


Allows itself to any thing. 
2 Serv. Go thou: [ll fetch some flax, and whites of 
eggs, 
Now, heaven help him! 
| Exeunt severally, 


APE) ays 


SCENE I.—The Heath. 
Enter Epaar. 

Edg. Yes,‘ better thus, unknown? to be contemn’d, 
Than still contemn’d and flatter’d. To be worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear: 

The lamentable change is from the best; 

The worst returns to laughter.* Welcome, then, 

Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace: 

The wreich, that thou hast blown unto the worst, 

Owes nothing to thy blasts ——But who comes here ?— 
Enter Guoster, led by an old Man. 

My father, poorly led ?—World, world, O world! 

But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 

Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man. O my good lord! J have been your tenant. 
and your father’s tenant, these fourscore years. 

Glo. Away, get thee away; good friend, be gone: 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all ; 

Thee they may hurt. 
Old Man. Alack, sir!* you cannot see your way. 
Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 

I stumbled when I saw. Full oft ’t is seen, 

Our wants® secure us; and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities—Ah! dear son Edgar, 

The food of thy abused father’s wrath, 

_ Might I but live to sce thee in my touch, 

I’d say I had eyes again ! 
Old Man. 
Edg. [Aside.| O gods! 
at the worst ?” 
I am worse than e’er I was. 
Old Man. ’T is poor mad Tom. 
Edg. { Aside.| And worse I may be yet: the worst 
1s not 
So long as we can say, ‘‘ This is the worst.” 


14 


How now! Who’s there ? 
Who is’t can say, “I am 


Old Man. Fellow, where goest? « 
Glo. Is it a beggar-man ? 
Old Man. Madman, and beggar too. 


Glo. He has some reason, else he could not beg. 
T’ the last night’s storm I such a fellow saw, 
Which made me think a man a worm: my son 
Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then searee friends with him: I have heard more 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; [since. 
They kill us for their sport. 

Edg. [ Aside.] How should this be ?— 
Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, 


Angering itself and others. [Zo ham.| Bless thee, 
master ! 
Glo. Is that the naked fellow ? 
Old Man. Ay, my lord. 


Glo. Then, pr’ythee, get thee gone. If, for my sake,* 
Thou wilt o’ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
TY the way toward Dover, do it for ancient love 
And bring some Severe for this naked soul, 
Whom I 711 entreat to lead me. 


1 Yet: in f.e 
f.e. §& Get thee away. 


2and known: inf.e. 3 From this word to 


If, &c.: in folio. 


“But who” is not in folios. 
7 The rest of this speech is not in folio. 


Old Man. Alack, sir! he is mad. 
Glo. ’T is the times’ plague, when madmen lead the 
blind. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 
Above the, rest, be gone. 

Old Man. 1711 bring him the best ’parel that I have, 
Come on’t what will. | Exit. 

Glo. Sirrah; naked fellow. 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold.—[Aszde.] I cannot daub 

it farther: ; 

Glo, Come hither, fellow. , 

Edg. | Aside.]. And yet I must—[To him.] Bless 

thy sweet, eyes, they bleed. 

Glo. Know’st thou the way to Dover ? 

Edg. Both stile and gate, horse-way and foot-path. 
Poor Tom hath been scared out of his good wits: bless 
thee, good man’s son, from the foul fiend!’ Five fiends 
have been in poor Tom at once ; of lust, as Obidieut ; 
Hobbididance. prince of dumbness ; Mahu, of ste aling; 
Modo, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and 
mowing, who since possesses chamber-maids and wait- 
ing-women. So, bless thee, master ! 

Glo. Here, take tl 11s purse, thou whom the heaven’s 

plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes: that | am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier :—Heavens, deal so still! 
Let the superfluous, and lust-dieted man, 
That braves® your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly ; 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough.—Dost thou know Dover ? 

Edg. Ay, master. 

Glo. There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep: 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, | 
And [’Ll repair the misery thou dost bear, | 
With something rich about me; from that place 

I shall no leading need. 

idg. Give me thy arm: 

Poor om shall lead thee. | Exeunt. 

SCENE II.—Before the Duke of Arzany’s Palace. 

Enter Gonerit and Epmunp; Oswaip meeting jpem. 

Gon. Welcome, my lord: I’ marvel, our mild hus- 
band 

Not met us on the way.—Now, where ’s your master : a 

Osw. Madam, within ; but never man so chang’d. 

I told him of the ar my that was landed ; 

He smil’d at it: I told him, you were coming ; 

His answer was. “ The worse :’’ of Gloster’s treachery 
And of the loyal service of his son, 

When 1 inform’d him, then he call’ ‘d me sot, 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong side out. 

What most he should dislike? seems pleasant to him ; 
What like, offensive 

Gon. Then, shall you go no farther. [To Epmunp. 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit, 

That dares not undertake: he ’ll not feel wrongs, 


4 Alack, sir!: 5 means: in 


in f.e. 9% desire: 


not in quartos. 


8 slaves : in quartos 
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Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes on the way | Slain by his servant, going to put out 
May prove effeets. Back, Edmund, to my brother ; The other eye of Gloster. 


Hasten his musters, and conduct his powers: Alb. Gloster’s eyes! 
I must change arms' at home, and give the distaff Mess. A servant that he bred, thrill’’d with remorse, 
Into my husband’s hands. This trusty servant Oppos’d against the act, bending his sword 
Shall pass between us: ere long you are like to hear, | To his great master ; who, thereat enrag’d, 
If you dare venture in your own behalf, Flew on him, and amongst them fell’d him dead, 
; A mistress’s command. Wear this; spare specch ; But not without that harmful stroke, which since 
| : Giwing a chain.| Hath pluck’d him after. 
| Decline your head : this kiss, if it foe speak, Alb. This shows you are above, 
Would streteh thy spirits up into the air— You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
Conceive, and fare thee well. So speedily ean venge !—But, O poor Gloster ! 
Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. Lost he his other eye ? 
|. Gon. ' My most dear Gloster! [Exit Epmunp.| Mess. Both, both, my lord. 
| O, the difference of man, and man !? This letter; madam, craves a speedy answer; « 
To thee a woman’s services are due : [Giving it.’ 
te! My fool usurps my body.? ’T is from your sister. 
i | Osw. Madam, here comes my lord. [ Exit Oswaxp. Gon. [Aside.] One way I like this well: 
i BhiAopataniacee But being widow, and my Gloster with her, 
‘ - : pee far May all the building in® my faney pluck ae 
} pee I have been worth the whistle. oferta Ripon iy. hateful life. Another way, | 
te _ : ‘ : : ‘|The news is not so tart. [To him.] I’ll read, and 
: | You are not worth the dust, which the rude wind arctan { Exit. 


ra J r » fares: ‘ear if fe is siti : 3 . ~ 
poten es ia ; { fear ave ee Alb. Where was his son, when they did take his eyes? 
eee pe ae re core tie Ts Crteee Mess. Come with my lady hither. 
Cannot be border’d certain in itself ; ‘At Hewiadiet awe 
She that herself will sliver and disbranch oe NT . pies | 
isd © & } Ta a an ° oO 
From her material sap, perforce must wither Mass. pio, Ty. 2004 lord 5 (does bina ibeek aeamy 
A ataeeaivne ) Alb. Knows he the wickedness ? 
a ante °. a oe Laan eh iw Pobtian Mess. Ay, my good lord; ’t was he inform’d against 
zon. No more: the text is ish, F 
Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile ; fae pa 23 
FIs Savon But di ernwe yb Wiiak Wk OA Anis » | And quit the house, on purpose that their punishment 
Tiwe ee Liahte 6 ; ee i fouria > |Might have the freer course. 
gers, not daughters. what have you perform’d ‘ es Ra 
& eae Nar giles Viaihe! Abin ltgnil Alb. Gloster, I live 
A father, and a gracious aged man, 
Whose reverence the head-lugg’d bear would lick, 


To thank thee for the love thou show’dst the king, 
And to revenge thine eyes—Come hither, friend : 


aes tae rateelty ; 
Most barbarous, most de generate ! have you madded. Tell me ‘whakenerc thew baeneee [ Exeunt. 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it ? 
| A man, a prince, by him so benefited ? SCENE II{.°—The French Camp near Dover. 
| If that the heavens do not their visible spirits Enter Kent, and a Gentleman. 


Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the deep. 

Gon. Milk-liver’d man ! 
That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs; 
Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 
Thine honour from thy suffering ;° that not know’st, 
Fools do those villains pity, who are punish’d 
Ere they have done their mischief. Where’s thy dram ? 
France spreads his banners in our noiseless land ; 
With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats ; 
Whilst thou, a moral fool, sitt’st still, and criest, 

“ Alack ! why does he so 

Alb. See thyself, devil ! 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid, as in woman. 

Gon. O vain fool ! 

Alb.* Thou changed and self-cover’d thing, for shame, 

Be-monster not thy feature. Were it my fitness 
To let these hands obey my blood, 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones: howe’er thou art a fiend, 
A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 

Gon. Marry, your manhood now !— 


Kent. Why the king of France is so suddenly gone | 
back, know you the reason ? 
Gent. Something he left imperfect in the state, 
Which since his coming forth is thought of ; which 

Imports to the kingdom so much fear and danger, 
That his personal return was most requir’d, 
And necessary. 

Kent. Whom hath he left behind him general ? 

Gent. The Mareschal of France, Monsieur le Fer. 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any de- 
monstration of grief ? : 

Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in my 

presence ; 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem’d, she was a queen 
Over her passion, who, rebel-like, 
Sought -o be king o’er her. 

Kent. O! then it mov’d her. 

Gent Not to a rage: patience and sorrow strovel® 
Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 
Were like a better May :1! those happy smilets, 

That play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know | 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d.—In brief, sorrow 


Enter a Messenger. Would be a rarity most belov’d, if all 
| Alb. What news ? Could so become it. 
Mess. O, my good lord! the duke of Cornwall ’s dead >| Kent. Made she no verbal question? 


‘names: in folio. 2This line not in quartos. 3 One quarto has: My foot usurps my head; another has: My fool usurps my bed. 
* The rest of this and the following speeches, to “ Milk-livered man!” are not in folio. 5 The rest of the speech is not in folio. © This and 
the next speech, are not in tfie folio. ™Notinf.e. §8on: in quartos. 9 This scene is notin the folio. 10 streme: in quartos. Pope made 
the change. 1 way: in quartos ; some mod. eds.: day. 
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Gent. ’Faith, once, or twice, she heay’d the name 
of ‘“ father’? 
Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart 
Cried, ‘‘ Sisters! sisters !—Shame of ladies! sisters ! 
Kent ! father ! sisters ! What? i’ the storm ? i’ the night ? 
Let pity not be believed !”——There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamour moisten’d: then, away she started 
To deal with grief alone. 
Kent. It is the stars, 
The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 
Else one self mate ‘and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. You spoke not with her since ? 
Gent. No. 
Kent. Was this before the king return’d ? 
Gent. No, since. 
Kent. Well, sir, the poor distress’d Lear’s i’ the town, 
Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 
Gent. Why, good sir? 
Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him; his own 
unkindness, 
That stripp’d her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters; these things sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 
Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 
Kent. Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s S powers you heard | 
not ? 
Gent. ’T is so they are afoot. 
Kent. Well, sir, I’ll bring you to our master Lear, 
And leave you to attend him. Some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile: 
When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance, I pray you, go 
Along with me. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. A Tent. 
Enter Corpgxia, Physician, and French Soldiers. 
Cor. Alack! ’tis he: why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex’d sea: singing aloud ; 
Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 
With hoar-docks, hemlock, nettles, euckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all ihe idle w eeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.—A century send forth; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. [Exzt an Officer.|—What 
can man’s wisdom, 
In the restoring his bereaved sense ? 
He, that helps him, take all my outward worth. 
Phy. There is means, madam : 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him 
Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 
Cor. All bless’d secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant, and remediate, 
In the good man’s distress! !—Seek, seek for him ; 
Lest his ungovern’d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. News, madam : 
The British powers are marching hitherward. 
Cor. ’T is known before ; our preparation stands 
In expectation of them.—O dear father ! 
It is thy business that I go about, 


ldesires: in folio 2? importunate. 


Therefore great France 

My mourning, and important? tears, hath pitied. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. 


| Soon may I hear, and see him ! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—A Room in Guostrr’s Castle. 
Enter Reean and Oswaup. 
Reg. But are my brother’s powers set forth ? 
Osw. Ay, madam. 
Reg. Himself in person there ? 
Osu. Madam, with much ado: 
Your sister is the better soldier. 
Reg. Lord Edmund spake not with your lord. at 
home? 
Osw. No, madam. 
Reg. What might import my sister’s letter to him? 
Osw. I know not, lady. 
Reg. ’Faith, he 1 is posted hence on serious matter. 
It was great ignor ance, Gloster’s eyes being out, 
To let him live: where he arrives he moves 
All hearts against us. Edmund, | think, is gone, 
In pity of his misery, to despatch 
His nighted life; moreover, to desery 
The strength o’ the enemy. 
Osw. I must needs after him, madam, with my letter. 
Reg. Our t Roop set forth to- morrow : stay with us ; 
The ways are dangerous. 
Osw. T may not, madam ; 
My lady charg’d my duty in this business. 
Reg. Why should she write to Edmund? Might 
not you 
ansport her purposes by word? Belike, 
ogee I know not what.—I’H love thee much ; 
Let me unseal the letter. 
Osw. Madam, I had rather— 
Reg. I know your lady does not love her husband, 
I am sure of that; and, at her late being here, 
She gave strange wiliads, and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund. [ know, you are of her bosom. 
Osw. I, madam ? 
Reg. I speak in understanding : y’ are, I know it ; 
Therefore, I*do advise you, take this note: 
My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk’d, 
And more convenient is he for my hand, 
Than for your lady’s.—You may gather more. 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this; 
And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 
I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her : 
So, fare you well. 
If you do charice to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 
Osw. Would I could meet him, madam: I would 
show 
What party do I follow. 
Reg. Fare thee well, | Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The Country near Dover. 

Enter Guoster, and Evear dressed like a Peasant. 

Glo. When shal! I come to the ne of that same hill? 

Edg. You do climb up it now: look, how we labour. 

Glo. Methinks, the ground is éven. 

Edg. Horribly steep. 
Hark! do you hear the sea? 

Glo. No, truly. 

Edg. Why, then your other senses grow imperfect 
By your’ eyes’ anguish. 
» Glo. So may it be, indeed. 
Methinks, thy voice is alter’d ; and thou speak’st 
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In better phrase, and matter, than thou didst. 
Edg. Y’ are much deceiv’d : in nothing am I chang’d, 
But in my garments. 
Glo. Methinks, y’ are better spoken. 
Edg. Come on, sir; here’s the place: stand still.— 
How fearful, 
And dizzy ’t is to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire: dreadful trade ! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond’ tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock’ ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on th’ uanumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high—I ’1l look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 
Gio. Set me where you stand. 
Edg. Give me your hand; you are now within a foot 
Of th’ extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 
Glo. Let go my hand. 
Here, friend, is anather purse; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor man’s taking : fairies, and gods, 
Prosper it with thee! Go thou farther off: 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 
Edg. Now fare you well, good sir. 
Glo. With all my heart. 
Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his despair, 
Is done to cure it. 
Glo. O, you mighty gods ! 
This world I do renounce, and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great afiliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff, and loathed part of nature, should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him !— 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. [He leaps, and fails along. 
Edg. Gone, sir: farewell.— 
And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft: had he becn where he thought, 
3y this had thought been past.—AlJive, or dead ? 
Ho, you sir! friend !—Hear you, sir ?—speak ! 
Thus might he pass indeed ;—yet he revives. 
What are you, sir? 
Glo. Away, and let me die. 
Edg. Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feathers, 
air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou ’dst shiver’d like an egg: but thou dost breathe : 
Hast heavy substance ; bleed’st not; speak’st ; art sound. 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude, 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fell : 
Thy life’s a,miracle. Speak yet again. 
Glo. But have I fallen, or no? 
Edg. From the dread summit of this chalky bourn. 
Look up a height; the shrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard: do but look up. 
Glo. Alack! I have no eyes.— 
Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit, 
To end itself by death? ’T was yet some comfort, 
When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 
And frustrate his proud will. 
Edg. Give me your arm: [Helping him up.? 
Up :—so ;—how is’t? Feel you your legs? Youstand, 
| 


2 Not in f. e. 
1 The mark. 


1 Cockboat. 
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Glo. 'Too well, too well. 

Edg. This is above all strangeness. 
Upon the crown o’ the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? 

Gio. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

isdg. As I stood here below, methought, his eyes 
Were too full moons; he had a thousand noses, 
Horns whelk’d, arid wav’d like the enridged® sea: 

It was some fiend; therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. 

Glo. I do remember now : henceforth I ll bear 
Affliction, till it do ery out itself 
‘“ Enough, enough !” and die. That thing you speak of, 
I took it for a man; often ’t would say, 

‘‘ The fiend, the fiend!” he led me to that place. 

Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts—But who 

comes here ? 

Enter Lear, fantastically dressed with Straws and 

Flowers. 
The safer sense will ne’er accommodate 
His master thus. 

Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining ;* Tam 
the king himself. 

Edg. O, thou side-piercing sight ! 

Lear, Nature’s above art in that respeet.—There ’s 
your press-money. That fellow handles his bow like a 
crow-keeper® : draw me a clothier’s yard.—Look, look ! 
amouse. Peace, peace !—this piece of toasted cheese 
will do’t—There’s my gauntlet; I’ll prove it on a 
giant.—Bring up the brown bills.6—O, well-flown, bird ! 
—i’ the clout, i’ the clout’: hewgh !—Give the word. 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear. Pass. 

Glo. I know that voice. 

Lear. Ha! Goneril !*—with a white beard !—They 
flatter’d me like a dog ; and told me, I had white hairs 
in my beard, ere the black ones were there. To say 
“ay,” and “no,” to every thing I said !—* Ay” and 
“no” too was no good divinity. When the rain came 
to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter, when 
the thunder would not peace at my bidding, there I 
found ’em, there ] smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 
mene’ their words: they told me I was every thing; 
’tis a lie, I am not ague-proof. 

Glo. The trick of that voice I do well remember: 
Is’t not the king ? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a kine: 

When I do stare, see how the subject quakes. 

I pardon that man’s life: what was thy cause ?— 
Adultery.— i 

Thou shalt not die: die for adultery? No: 

The wren goes to’t, and the small gilded fly 

Does lecher in my sight. 

Let copulation thrive ; for Gloster’s bastard son 
Was kinder to his father, than my daughters 

Got ’tween the lawful sheets. 

To ’t, luxury, pell-mell, for I lack soldiers.— 
Behold yond’ simpering dame, 

Whose face between her forks presageth snow ; 
That mimies® virtue, and does shake the head 

To hear of pleasure’s name ; 

The fitchew, nor the soiled horse, goes to ’t 

With a more riotous appetite. 

Down from the waist they are centaurs, 

Though women all above: 

But to the-girdle do the gods inherit, 

Beneath is all the fiends: there’s hell, there’s dark- 


5 A rustic, set to keep crows from corn. 6 Spears, with hooks 
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ness, there is the ae pak pit, burning, scalding, 
stench, consumption ;1—fie, fie, fie! pah; pah ! ! Give 
me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my | 
imagination: there’ s money for thee. ‘ 

Glo. O, let me kiss that hand ! 

Lear. Let me w ipe it first: it smells of mortality. 

Glo. O ruin’d piece of nature! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought.—Dost thou know me? 

Lear. 1 remember thine eyes well enough. Dost | 
thou squiny at me? No, do thy worst, blind Cupid ; | 
I’ not love.—Read thou this challenge: mark but the 
penning of it. 

Glo. Were all the ietters suns, I could not see one, 

Edg. 1 would not take this from report ; it is, 

And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear. Read. 

Glo. What! with the case of eyes? 

Lear. O, ho! are you there with me? No eyes in| 
your head, nor no money in your purse? Your eyes 
are in a heavy case, your purse in a light: yet you see 
how this world goes. 

Glo. I see it feelingly. 


ce 


Lear. What, art mad? A man may see how this 
world goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears; see | 
how yond’ justice rails upon yond’ simple thief. Hark, 


in thine ear: change places; and, handy-dandy, which 


is the justice, which is the thief ?—Thou hast seen a | 


dog bark at a beggar? 

Glo. Ay, sir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the cur? There 
thou. mightst behold the great image of authority: a 
dog ’s obey’d in office. — 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 

Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 

For which thou whipp’st her. The usurer hangs the 
cozener. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 

«Robes, and furr’d gowns, hide all.? Plate sin with 
cold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks: 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I say, none; I’ll able ’em: 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 

To sea: th’ accuser’s lips. Get thee glass eyes ; 

And, like a seurvy politician, seem 

To see the things thou dost not.—Now, 
now ! 

Pull off my boots : 

Edg. O, matter and impertine 
Reason in madness ! 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloster: 

Thou musf be patient. We came crying hither: 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air 
We a and ery. I will preach to thee: mark me. 

Glo. Alack! alack the day ! 

Lear. When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools —’T is® a good plot.* 

It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt. I’ put it in proof; 
And when IJ have stolen upon these sons-in-law, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, Kill, kill. 

Enter a Gentleman with Attendants. 

Gent. O! here he is: lay hand upon him.—Sn, 
Your most dear daughter— 

Lear. No rescue? What! a prisoner ? 
The natura! fool of fortune —Use me well; 


farmer’s 


now, now, 
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IT am even | low® be the harder. 


2 The next sentence to ‘Get’ is not in quartos. 
8 Head, or my cudgel. 


| You shall have ransom. 
'I am eut to the brains. 
| Gent. You shall have any thing. 

Lear. No seconds? All myself? 

Why, this would make a man, a man of salt, 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots, 
Ay, and for laying autumn’s dust.® 

Gent. 

Lear. J will die bravely, 
Like a smug® bridegroom. 
Come, come ; 

that a 

Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 


Let me have a surgeon, 


Good sir,— 


What! I will be jovial. 
I am a king, my masters, know you 


Lear, Then there’s life init. Nay, an you get it, 
you shall get it by running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. 
[Exit : Attendants follow. 


Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch, 
Past speaking in a king !—Thou hast one daughier, 
Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 


Edg. Hail, gentle sir. 
Gent. Sir, speed you: what’s your will? 


| dg. Do you hear Soong sir, of a battle toward ? 
Gent. Most sure, and vulgar: every one hears that, 

Which can distinguish sound. 
Edg. 

How near’s the other army ? 
Gent. Near, and on speedy foot ; 

Stands on the hourly thought. 
Edg. I thank you, sir: that’s all. 
Gent. Though that the queen on special cause is 

here, 

Her army is mov’d on. 
Edg. I thank you, sir. [Exit Gent. 
Glo. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me: 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 

To die before you please ! 
Edg. Well pray you, father, 
Glo. Now, good sir, what are you? 
Edg. A most poor man, made tame to’ fortune’s 

blows ; 

Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 

|I 711 lead you to some biding. 

Glo. Hearty thanks ; 

|The bounty and the benison of heaven 

To boot, and boot ! 


But, by your favour, 


the main desery 


Enter Oswa.p. 
Osw. A proclaim’d prize! Most happy ! 
That eyeless head of thine was first fram’d flesh 
To raise my fortunes.—Thou old unhappy traitor, 
| Briefly thyself remember :—the sword is out [ Drawing. 
| That must destroy thee. 


Glo. Now let thy friendly hand 
Put strength enough to it. [Ep@ar znterposes. 
Osw. Wherefore, bold peasant; 


| Dar’st thou support a publish’d traitor? Hence ; 
| Lest that ih’ infection of his fortune take 


| Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 


Edg. Chill not let go, zir, without varther ’casion. 
Osw. Let go, slave, or ‘sh diest. 
Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor 


And ch’ ud ha’ been zwacger’d out of my 
life. ?t would not ha’ been zo long as ’tis by a vort- 
night. Nay, come not near the old man; keep out, 
che vor’ye, or Ise try whether your costar d or my bal- 
Chill be plain with you. 

Out, dunghill ! 


volk pass. 


|  Osw. 
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Edg. Chill pick your teeth, zir. Come; no matter 
vor your foins. ? ; 
[They fight ; and Epaar strikes him down. 

Osw. Slave, thou hast slain me.—Villain, take my 

purse. 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body ; 
And give the letters, which thou find’st about me, 
-To Edmund earl of Gloster: seek him out 
Upon the British’ party.—O, untimely death ! 

Edg. 1 know thee well: a serviceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress, 

As badness would desire. 

Glo. What! is he dead? 

Edg. Sit you down, father ; rest you.— 

Let ’s see his pockets: these letters, that he speaks of, 
May be my friends.—He’s dead; I am only sorry 
He had no other death’s-man.—Let us see :— 

Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not: 

To know our enemies’ minds we rip their hearts, 
Their papers is more lawful. 

[Reads.] “Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. 
You have many opportunities to cut him off: if your 
will want not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. 
There is nothing done, if he return the conqueror ; then, 
am I the prisoner, and his bed my gaol, from the loathed 
warmth whereof deliver me, and supply the place for 
your labour. 


[ Dies. 


“Your (wife, so I would say) 
“ affectionate servant, 
‘¢ GoNERIL.” 
O, unextinguish’d blaze? of woman’s will ! 4 
A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life ; 
And the exchange, my brother !—Here, in the sands, 
Thee [ll rake up, the post unsanctified 
Of murderous lechers; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the death-practis’d duke. For him ’t is well, 
That of thy death and business [ can tell. 
Glo. The king is mad: how stiff is my vile sense, 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract ; 
So should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs, 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. [Drum afar off. 
Edg. Give me your hand: 

Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, father; I’ll bestow you with a friend. ]Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.—A Tent in the French Camp. Lxar on 
a Bed, asleep ; Doctor, Gentleman, and others, attend- 
ing: Enter Corpetia and Kent. 

Cor. O thou good Kent! how shall I live, and work, 
To match thy goodness? My life will be too short, 
And every measure fail me. 

Kent. To be acknowledg’d, madam, is o’er-paid. 

All my reports go with the modest truth : 

Nor more, nor clipp’d, but so. 

Cor. Be better suited: 
These weeds are memories of those worser hours. 

I pr’ythee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, dear madam: 
Yet to be known shortens my main® intent: 

My boon I make it, that you know me not, 

Till time and I think meet. 

Cor, Then be’t so, my good lord—How does the 

king ? [To the Physician. 

Doct. Madam, sleeps still. 


1 English : in folio. 
the Doctor, 
the next line, are not in folio. 
and folio; the other: When. 


2 undistinguish’d space: in f. e. 


9 The rest of the line is not in folio. 


as 


i} 


3 made: 
Most mod. eds. give the first to a Gentleman, and the second to the Doctor ; the text follows one of the 
7 oppos’d against the jarring : in folio. 


essere serra teem igre ee 
| Cor. O, you kind gods, 

| Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 

_Tl’ untun’d and jarring* senses, O, wind up 

Of this child-changed father ! 

Doct. So please your majesty, 
That we may wake the king? he hath slept long. 

Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, and proceed 
Il’ the sway of your own will. Ts he array’d? 

Doct.’ Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of -his sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 

Kent. Good madam, be by when we do awake him; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. 

Doct. Please you, draw 

there. 

Cor. O my dear father ! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Kent. 

Cor. 


* 


Very well.® [ Music. 
near.—Louder the musie 


Kind and dear princess ! 
Had you not been their father, these white 
flakes 
Had challeng’d pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos’d against the warring’ winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
|In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
| Of quick, cross lightning? to watch (poor perdu !) 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire; and wast thou fain, poor father, 
|'To hovel thee with Swine, and rogues forlorn, 
/In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack ! 
|T is wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all._—He wakes ; speak to him. 
Doct. Madam, do you; ’t is fittest, 
Cor. How does my royal lord ? 
majesty ? - 
Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o’ the 
grave.— 
Thou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molien lead. 
Cor. Sir, do you know me? 
Lear. You are a spirit, 1 know. Where® did you die? 
Cor. Still, still, far wide. 
Doct. He’s searce awake: let him alone awhile. 
Lear. Where have I been? Where am I?—Fair 
day-light ?— 
I am mightily abus’d.—I should even die with pity 
To see another thus.—I know not what to say.— 
I will not swear, these are my hands :—let’s See ; 
[ feel this pin prick. Would I were assur’d 
Of my condition ! 
Cor. O! look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hands in benediction o’er me.— 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 
Lear. Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward,’ not an hour more nor less ; 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks, I should know you, and know this man : 
Yet I am doubtful, for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 


in f.e. 


How fares your 


4 Hurrying. 5 The folio gives this and the next speech to 
uartos, © This and 


The following lines to ‘ Mine” are not in folio. So one quarto, 
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To be my child Cordelia. Lear. You must bear with me: 


Cor. And so I am, I am. 
Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes,’ faith. I pray,weep not: 
If you have poison for me, [ will drink it. 
I know, you_do not love me; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 


Cor. No cause, no cause. 
Lear. Am I in France? 
Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 


Lear. Do not abuse me. 
Doct. Be comforted, good madam: the great rage, 
You see, is cur’d' in him; and yet it is danger 
To make him even o’er the time he has lost. 
Desire him to go in: trouble him no more, 
Till farther settling. 
Cor. Will’t please your highness walk ? 


| Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old, and foolish. 


[Exeunt Lear, Oorpeia, Doctor, and Attendants.? 

Gent. Holds it true, sir, that the duke of Cornwall 
was so slain ? 

Kent. Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is conductor of his people ? 

Kent. As ’t issaid, the bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent. They say, Edgar, his banished son, is with the 
earl of Kent in Germany. 

Kent. Report is changeable. ’T is time to look 
about ; the powers o’ the kingdom approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. Fare 
you well, sir. [ Exit. 

Kent. My point and period will be throughly 

wrought, 

Or well or ill, as this day’s battle ’s fought. 


[ Exit. 


AEG TD Ve 


SCENE I.—The Camp of the British Forces, near 
Dover. 
Enter, with Drums and Colours, Epmunp, Reean, 
Officers, Soldiers, and others. 
Edm. Know of the duke, if his last purpose hold ; 
Or whether since he is advis’d by aught 
To change the course. He ’s full of alteration, 
And self-reproving :—bring his constant pleasure. 
{To an Officer, who exit. 
Reg. Our sister’s man is certainly miscarried. 
Edm. ’T is to be doubted, madam. 
Reg. Now, sweet lord, 
You know the goodness I intend upon you: 
Tell me, but truly, but then speak the truth, 
Do you not love my sister ? 
Edm. In honour’d love. 
Reg. But have you never found my brother’s way 
To the forefended place? 
Edm. That thought abuses you. 
Reg. I] am doubtful that you have been conjunet, 
And bosom’d with her, as far as we call hers. 
Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 
Reg. I never shall endure her. Dear my lord, 
Be not familiar with her. 
Edm. Fear me* not.— 
She, and the duke her husband,— 
Enter Auwany, GonertiL, and Soldiers. 
Gon. I had rather lose the battle, than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. | Aszde. 
Alb. Our very loving sister, well be-met.— 
Sir, this I hear,—the king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whom the rigour of our state 
Fore’d to ery out. Where [ could not be honest, 
I never yet was valiant: for this business, 
Tt toucheth us, as France invades our land, 
Not bolds the king, with others, whom, I fear, 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 
Edm. Sir, you speak nobly. 
Reg. Why is this reason’d ? 
Gon. Combine together ’gainst the enemy ; 
For these domestie and particular broils 
Are not the question here. 
Alb.” Let us, then, determine 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 


1 kill’d: in folio. 
next speech, are not in folio. 
in quartos. 


4 Not in folio. 


The latter part of this, and the next line, are not in folio. 5 
5 The rest of this, and next speech, not in folio. 


Edm. I shall attend you presently at your tent. 

Reg. Sister, you’ll go with us? 

Gon. No. 

Reg. ’T is most convenient; pray you, go with us. 

Gon. O, ho! I know the riddle. [Aszde.]—I will go. 

’ Enter Enear, disguised. 

Edg. If eer your grace had speech with man so poor, 
Hear me one word. 

Alb, I’ll overtake you.—Speak. 
[Exeunt Epmunp, Reean, Gonerin, Officers, 

Soldiers, and Attendants. 

Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it: wretched though I seem, 
[I can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avouched there. If you misearry, 
Your business of the world hath so an end, 
And machination' ceases. Fortune love you! [Gozng.§ 

Alb. Stay, till I have read the letter. 

Edg. I was forbid it. 
When time shall serve, let but the herald ery, 

And [7] appear again. [ Exit. 

Alb. Why, fare thee well: I will o’erlook thy paper. 

Re-enter EpmMunp. 

Edm, The enemy ’s in view; draw up your powers. 
Here’ is the guess of their true® strength and forces 
By diligent discovery ; [Showing a Paper.| but. your 

haste 
Is now ureg’d on you. 

Alb. We will greet the time. [Ezit. 

Edm. To both these sisters have [ sworn my love ; 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take ? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither ean be enjoy’d, 

If both remain alive: to take the widow 
Exasperates, makes mad, her sister Goneril ; 

And hardly shall I carry out my side, 

Her husband being alive. Now then, we’ll use 
His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
Let her who would be rid of him devise 

His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, 

The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never see his pardon ; for my state 


Stands on me to defend, not to debate. [ Exit. 
2 The rest of this scene is not in folio. % This and the 
6 Notinf.e. 7Hard:in quartos. 8 great: 
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SCENE II.—A Field between the two Camps. 


Alarum within. Enter, with Drum and Colours, Lear, 
Corpetta, and their Forces ; and exeunt. 


Enter Evear and Guoster. 
Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this tree? 
For your good host; pray that the right may thrive. 
If ever I return to you again, 
I’U bring you comfort. 
Glo. Grace go with you, sir! [Exit Epear. 
Alarum ; afterwards a Retreat. Re-enter Evear. 
Edg. Away, old man! give me thy hand: away! 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en. 
Give me thy hand ; come on. 
Glo. No farther, sir: a man may rot even here. 
Edg. What! in ill thoughts again? Men must'| 
endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all. Come on. 
Gio. Aend that’s true too.? |Exeunt. | 


SCENE III.—The British Camp near Dover. 
Enter, in conquest, with Drum and Colours, Epmunp ; 
Lear and Corvetta, as Prisoners ; Captain, Officers, 
Soldiers, §c. 
Edm. Some officers take them away: good guard, 
Until their greater pleasures first? be known, 
That are to censure them. 
Cor. We are not the first, 
Who, with best meaning, have ineurr’d the worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down ; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. | 
Shall we not sec these daughters, and these sisters ? 
Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison : 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, ? 11 kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So well live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and well talk with them too, 
Who loses, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out ; 
And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies: and we ’ll wear out, 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 
Edm. Take them away. 
Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught 
thee ? [Embracing her! 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes ; | 
The goujeers® shall devour them, flesh and fell, 
Ere they shall make us weep: we’ll sce them starve 
first. 
Come. [Exeunt Lear and Cornett, guarded. 
Edm. Come hither, captain ; hark. 
Take thou this note ; [Giving a Paper.] go, follow them 
to prison. 
One step I have advane’d thee; if thou dost | 
As this instruets thee, thou dost make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Know thou this, that men 
Are as the time is ; to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword. Thy great employment 
Will not bear question : either say, thou lt do ts 
Or thrive by other means. 
Capt. 
Edm. About it; 


Ill do’t, my lord. [done 
and write happy, when thou hast | 


1 bush : in quartos. 
not in folio. 
quartos. 


2 This speech is not in quarto. 
7 These three words are not in folio. 


11 advancement: in quartos, 12 good’; in quartos. 


3 best: in quartos. 
8 The rest of the speech is not in folio. 
13 thine attaint: in quartos. 


Mark,—TI say, instantly ; and earry it 80, 
As I have set it down. 

Capt.’ I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats i. 

If it be man’s work, I will do it. [Exit Captain. 
Flourish. Enter Aupany, Gonerit, Reaan, O icers, 
and Aitendants. 

Alb. Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant strain, 
And fortune led you well. You have the captives, 
Who were the opposites of this day’s strife : 

We do require them of you, so to use them, 
As we shall find their merits, and our safety, 
May equally determine. 

Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 
To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention, and appointed guard ;7 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 

To pluck the common bosom on his side, 

And turn our impress’d lances in our eyes, 

Which do commandthem. With him I sent the queen : 
My reason all the same; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at farther space, t? appear 

Where you shall hold your session.’ At this time, 
We sweat, and bleed: the friend hath lost his friend ; 
And the best quarrels, in the heat, are eurs’d 


| By those that feel their sharpness.— 
; The question of Cordelia, and her father, 


Requires a fitter place. 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a subject of this war, 
Not as a brother. 


Reg. That’s as we list to grace him: 
Methinks, our’pleasure might? have been demanded, 


Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers, 
Bore the commission of my place and person ; 
To which immediacy’? may well stand up, 
And call itself your brother. 
Gon. Not so hot : 
In his own grace he doth exalt himself, 
More than in your addition.}# 
Reg. In my rights, 
By me invested, he compeers the best. 
Gon. That were the most, if he should husband you. 
Reg. Jesters do oft prove prophets. 
Gon. Holla! holla! 
That eye that told you so look’d but a-squint. 
Reg. Lady, I am not well; else I should answer 
From a full-flowing stomach .—General, 
Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony : 
Dispose of them, of me} the walls are thine. 
Wiiness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 
Gon. Mean you to enjoy him? 
Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 
Edm. Nor in thine, lord. ; 
Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 
Reg. Let the drum strike, and prove my title thine.?? 
[Zo Epmunp. 
Alb. Stay yet; hear reason.—Edmund, I arrest thee 
On capital treason ; and, in thy! arrest, 
This gilded serpent. [Potateng to Gon.]—For your 
claim, fair sister, 
[ bar it in the interest of my wife ; 
’Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 
And I, her husband, contradict your bans. 
If you will marry, make your love to me, 
My lady is bespoke. 


Gon. An interlude !!* 


4 Notan f. e. 


6 This speech is 


5 good years: in old copies ] 
? immediate: in 


® should : in quartos. 
14 Not in quartos. 
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Alb. Thou art arm’d, Gloster—Let the trumpet 
sound : 
If none appear to prove upon thy person, 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
There is my ’ pledge. [Throwing down a Glove.]| 171 
prove it on thy heart, 
Ere [ taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than I have here proclaim’d thee. 
Reg. Sick! O, sick ! 
Gon. [Aside.] If not, I 71] ne’er trust poison.’ 
Edm. There’s my exchange : [Throwing down a 
Glove.| what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. 
Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach, 
On him, on you, who not? I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 
Alb. A herald, ho! 
Edm. A herald, ho! a herald! 
Alb. Trust to thy single virtue; for thy soldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 
Reg. My sickness grows upon me. 
Alb. She is not well; convey her to my tent. 
[Exit Reean, led. 
Enter a Herald. 
Come hither, herald.—Let the trumpet sound, 
And read out this. 
Capt. Sound, trumpet. [A Trumpet sounds. 
Herald reads. 
“Tf any man of quality, or degree, within the lists? 
of the army, will maintain upon Edmund, su pposed ear! 
of Gloster, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear 
at the third sound of the trumpet. He is bold in his 
defence.”’ 


Edm. Sound ! [1 Trumpet. | 
Her. Again. {2 Trumpet. 
Her. Again. [3 Trumpet. 


[Trumpet answers within. 
Enter Epear, armed, preceded by a Trumpet. 

Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 

Her. What are you? 
Your name? your quality? and why you answer 
This present summons? 

‘Edge. Know, my name is lost ; 
By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn, and canker-bit : 
Yet am I noble, as the adversary 
I come to cope withal. 


Alb. Which is that adversary ? 

Edg. What’s he, that speaks for Edmund earl of 
Gloster ? 

Edm. Himself: what say’st thou to him? 

Edg. Draw thy sword, 


That if my speech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee justice: here is mine : 

{ Drawing.* 
Behold, it is* the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profession. I protest, 
Mauegre thy strength, skill, gale 5 and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword, and fire-new fortuie, 
Thy valour, and thy hea urt, aed. he a. traitor : 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father 
Conspirant ’ ’gainst this high ilustri ous prine e; 
And, from th’ extremest upward of thy head, 
To the descent and dust below thy foot,® 
A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou, “ No, 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits, are bent 


1 medicine: : 
thy feet: in quarto. Tright : 


9 


fer 13shall: in quartos. 14 Exit: in folio. 15 Edmund: in fo 


berdaes 
12 we: in folio. 


To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 
Thou liest. 


What safe and nicely I might well delay 

By rule’ of knighthood, I disdain and spurn. 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated he o’erwhelm thy heart; 


Where they shall rest for ever. 


Alb. O, save him! save him! 
Gon. _ This is mere® practice, 


But cozen’d and beguil’d. 


[She snatches at th 
No tearing, lady; I perceive, you know it. 


Who ean! arraign me for’t ?!4 
Know’st thou this paper 


Alb. Go after her: she’s desperate; govern 


I dene, 
'T is past, and soamJ. But what art thou, 


I do forgive thee 

Edg. Let ’s exchange charity. 
I am no less in blocd than thou art, Edmund ; 
If more, the more thou hast wrong m4 me. 


| My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vie 
Make instruments to plague’® us: 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. 
Edin. Thou hast spoken right, 
|The wheel is come full circle: I am here. 
Alb. Methought, thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness. I must embrace thee: 
Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee, or thy father. 


The bloody proclamat ion to escape, 


Rather than die at once!) taught me to shift 
Into a madman’s rags, t’? assume a semblance 
That very dogs disdain’d; and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 


Never (O fault !) reveal ’d myself unto him, 


in folio. 2 host: in quartos. 3Notinf.e. 4 Folio inserts: my privilege. 5 thy strength, youth, place : in f. e. 
in quartos. § Notin folio. ® war: in quartos. 10 fTold, sir!: notin quartos. 1 thing: in quartos. 12 Not 
lio. 16 Notinf.e. 17 virtues: in quartos. 18 scourge: 1m quartos 


Edm. In wisdom, I should ask thy name ; 
But since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue some ’say of breeding breathes, 


Which, for they yet glance by, and scarcely bruise, 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way, 
Trumpets, speak ! 
[Alarums. They fight... Epmunp. falls 


By the laws of arms® thou wast not bound to answer 


An unknown opposite ; thou art not vanquish’d, 
Alb. Shut your mouth, dame; 

Or with this paper shall I stop it ?—Hold, sir !— 

Thou worse than any name,!! read thine own evil. 

e Letter}? 


[Gives the Letter to Enmunp 
Gon. Say, if I do, the laws are mine, not thine: 


Alb. Most monstrous ! 
Gon.!® Ask me not what I know. [Evzit GoneriL. 


[Lxit an Officer. 
Edm. What you have charg’d me with, that have 


| And more. much more; the time will bring it out: 


That hast this fortune on me? If thou’rt noble, 


[Taking off his Helmet.* 


Edg. Worthy prince, I know ’t. 
Alb. Where have you hid yourself ? 
How have you known the miseries of your father? 


Edg. By. nursing them, my lord. —List a brief tale; 
And when + is told, O, that my heart vould buret !— 


That follow’d me so ne ear, (O, our lives’ sweetness ! 
That with'® the pain of death we 7d hourly die, 


Their precious stones new lost ; became ‘his guide, 
Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him from despair ; 
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Until some half hour past, when I was arm’d, 
Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, 

I ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 

Told him my pilgrimage: but his flaw’d heart, 
(Alack! too weak the*conflict to support) 
’Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. ‘ 

Edm. This speech of yours hath mov’d me, 
And shall, perchance, do good; but speak you on: 
You look as you had something more to say. 

Alb. If there be more more woful, hold it in, 

For I am almost ready to dissolve, 
Hearing of this.? 

dg. This would have seem’d a period 
To such as love not sorrow; but another, 

To amplify too-much, would make much more, 
And top extremity. 

| Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who, having seen me in my worst estate, 
Shunn’d my abhorr’d society ; but then, finding 
Who ’t was that so endur’d, with his strong arms 
He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out 

As he’d burst heaven ; threw him? on my father ; 
Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him, 

That ever ear receiv’d; which in recounting, 

His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack; twice, then, the trumpets sounded, 
And there I left him trane’d. 

Alb. But who was this? 

Edg. Kent, sir, the banish’d Kent ; who in disguise 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him service 
Improper for a slave. 

Enter a Gentleman hastily, with a bloody Knife. 

Gent. Help, help! O help! 

. Edg. Whace kind of help? 

Alb. Speak, man. 

Edg. What means that bloody knife ? 

Gent. ’T is hot, it smokes; 
It came even from the heart of—O! she’s dead: 

Alb. Who dead? speak, man. 

Gent. Your lady, sir, your lady: and her sister 
By her is poisoned; she hath confess’d it. 

Edm. I was contracted to them both: all three 
Now marry in an instant. 

Alb. Produce the bodies, be they alive or dead !— 
This judgment? of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. [Exit Gentleman. 

Enter Kenv. 

Edg. Here comes Kent. 

Alb. O! it is* he. 

The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urges. 

Kent. I am come 
To bid my king and master aye good night: 

Is he not here? 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot !— 

Speak, Edmund, where’s the king? and whére’s Cor- 
Seest thou this object, Kent ? [delia ?— 

[The Bodies of Goneri and Reean are brought in. 

Kent. Alack! why thus? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was belov’d: 
The one the other poison’d for my sake, 

And after slew herself. 

Alb. Even so—Cover their faces. 

Edm. 1 pant for life :—some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send,— 

Be brief in it,—to the castle; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia. — 


1 The next three speeches are not in folio. 2 me: 


: L in quartos. 
in quartos. 7him: in folio. ® sight: inf. e. 


9 sees: in quartos. 


3 justice: in quartos. 


wt tao tee 
Nay, send in time. 

Alb. Run, run! O, run! 

Edg. To whom, my lord ?—Who has the office ? send 

Thy token of reprieve. 

Edm. Well thought on: take my sword, 

Give it the captain. 

Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. [Exit Epear. 
Edm. He hath commission frofn thy wife and me 

To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 

To lay the blame upon her own despair, 

That she fordid herself. ; 

Alb. The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile ! 
[Epmunp is borne off. 
Enter Lear with Corpetsa dead in his Arms ; Epear, 
Officer, and others. 
Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl!—O! you are men 
of stones ; 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack.—She ’s gone for 

ever.— 

I know when: one is dead, and when one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth—Lend me a looking-glass : 

If that her breath will mist or stain the shine,® 

Why, then she lives. 

Kent. Is this the promis’d end ? 
Edg. Or image of that horror ? 

Alb, Fall, and cease ! 
Lear. This feather stirs; she lives! if it be SO, 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 

That ever I have felt. 
Kent. O, my good master ! 

[ Kneeling. 
Lear. Pr’ythee, away. 
Edg. ’T is noble Kent, your friend. 
Lear. A plague upon you, murderers,® traitors all ! 

I might have sav’d her; now, she’s gone for ever.— 

Cordelia, Cordelia! stay a little, Ha! 

What is ’t thou say’st ?—Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low—an excellent thing in woman.— 

I kill'd the slave that was a hanging thee. = 
Off. ’T is true, my lords, he did. 

Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 

I have seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 

I would have made them’ skip: I am old now, 

And these same crosses spoil me.—Who are you? 

Mine eyes are not o’ the best: 171] tell you straight. 
Kent. If fortune brag of two she lov’d and hated, 

One of them we behold. 

Lear. This is a dull light :*—are you not Kent ? 
Kent. The same, 

Your servant Kent. Where is your servant Caius ? 
Lear. He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 

He ’ll strike, and quickly too.—He’s dead and rotten. 
Kent. No, my good lord; I am the very man— 
Lear. Ill see that straight. 

Kent. That from your first of difference and decay, 

Have follow’d your sad steps. 

Lear. 
Kent: Nor no man else. 
deadly : 

Your eldest daughters have fordone themselves, 

And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay,.so I think. 
Alb. He knows not what he says ;° and vain is it, 

That we present us to him. 
Edg. 


You are welcome hither. 
All’s cheerless, dark, and 


Very bootless. 
Enter an Officer. 
Off. Edmund is dead, my lord. 
6 murderous» 


4thisis: infolio. 5stone: in f. e. 
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Alb. That ’s but a trifle here— 
You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great! decay may come, 
Shall be applied: for us, we will resign, 
During the life of this old majesty, 
To him our absolute power.—To you your rights, 

[To Epear and Kent. 

With boot, and such addition, as your honours 
Have more than merited —All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings.—O ! see, see! 

Lear. And my poor fool is hang’d ! No, no, no life: 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou uo breath at all? Thou lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never !— 
Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir.?— 
Do you see this? Look on her,—look,—her lips. — 
Look there, look there !— ; | He dies. 


Edg. Look up, my lord. 
Kent. Vex not his ghost: O! let him pass: he hates 
him, 

That would upon the rack of this tough? world 
| Stretch him out longer. 

Edg. He is gone, indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur’d so long : 
He but usurp’d his life. 

Alb. Bear them from hence. Our present business 
Is general woe.—Friends of my soul, you twain 

[To Kenr and Epear. 

Rule in this realm, and the gor’d state sustain. 

Kent. I have a journey, sir, shortly to go: 
My master calls me;* I must not say, no. 

Alb.* The weight of this sad time we must obey; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
The oldest hath borne most: we, that are young, 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 


Edg. He faints —My lord, my lord !— 
Kent. Break heart; I pr’ythee, break! 


1 Not in quartes 2 The rest of the speech is not in quartos. 


1 


3 Pope reads: rough. 


[Exeunt, with a dead March. 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF. VENICE. 


DRAMATIS 


Duke of Venice. 

BRABANTIO, a Senator. 

Two other Senators. 

Gratiano, Brother to Brabantio. 
Lopovico, Kinsman to Brabantio. 
OTHELLO, the Moor. 

Cassio, his Lieutenant. 

Taco, his Ancient. 

Roperiao, a Venetian Gentleman. 


PERSON &. 


Montano, Governor of Cyprus. 
Clown, Servant to Othello. 
Herald. 


Despemona, Daughter to Brabantio, and Wife te 
Othello. 

Emiuta, Wife to Iago. 

Bianca, a Courtezan of Venice. 


Officers, Gentlemen, Messengers, Musicians, Sailors, Attendants, Xe. 
SCENE, for the first Act, in Venice ; during the rest of the Play, at a Sea-Port in Cyprus. 


ACT a: ; 


SCENE I.—Venice. A Street. 
Enter RopErico in choler,: and Iago. 
Rod. Tush?! never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who hast had my purse, 
As if the strings were thine, shouldst know of this. 
Jago. ’Sblood! but you will not hear me : 
If ever I did dream of such a matter, abhor me. 
Rod. Thou told’st me thou didst hold him in thy hate. 
Jago. Despise me, if Ido not. Three great ones of 
the city, 
In personaf suit to make me his heutenant, 
Off°-capp’d to him; and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price: I am worth no worse a place; 
But he, as loving his own pride and purposes, 
Evades them, with a bombast circumstance, 
Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war ; e 
And, in conclusion,* 
Nonsuits my mediators ; “ For’ certes,”’ says he, 
‘| have already chose my officer.” And what was he? 
Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 
One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife ; 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster ; unless the bookish theoric’, 
Wherein the toged® consuls can propose 
As masterly as he: mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had th’ election ; 
And I,—of whom his eyes had seen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, and on other grounds, 
Christian and heathen,—must be be-lee’d and calm’d 
By debitor and creditor, this counter-caster : 
He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 
And I, God bless the mark! his Moor-ship’s ancient.. 
Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his 


Preferment goes by favour and affection, 
Not by the old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir t’ the first. Now, sir, be judge yourself, 
Whether I in any just terms am affin’d 
To love the Moor. 
Rod. I would not follow him, then. 
Tago. O, sir! content you ; 
I follow him to serve my turn upon him: 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 
For nought but provender ; and when he’s old, cashier’d : 
Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are, 
Who, learn’d’ in forms and usages® of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves, 
And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them; and when they have lin’d 
their coats, 
Do themselves homage: these fellows have some soul ; 
And such a one do | profess myself. For, sir, 
It is as sure as you are Roderigo, 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Lago: 
In following him, I follow but myself; 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end: 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’t is not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws® to peck at: I am not what I am. 
Rod. What a full’® fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
If he can carry ’t thus ! 
Iago. Call up her father ; 
Ronse him: make after him, poison his delight, 


hangman, Proclaim him in the streets: igcense her kinsmen,; 
Jago. But there’s no remedy: ‘tis the eurse of | And though he in a fertile climate dwell, 

service, Plague him with flies: though that his joy be joy, 
1 These two words, “in choler,” are notinf.e. 2Notin folio. 3 Oft: (in quarto. 4 This line is notin folio. 5 Theory. 6 tongued. 


in folio. ‘Ttrimm’d: inf.e. 8 visages: inf. e. 


9 doves: in quartos. 


10 fall*: in folio. 
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Yet throw such. changes’ of vexation on ’t, 
As it may lose some colour. 
Rod. Here is her father’s house: I 71] call aloud. 
Jago. Do ; with like clamorous? accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities. 
Rod, What ho! Brabantio! signior Brabantio, ho ! 
Jago. Awake ! what, ho! Brabantio! thieves ! thieves ! 
thieves ! 
Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags ! 
Thieves ! thieves ! 
Enter BRaBANTIO, above, at a Window. 
Bra, What is the reason of this terrible summons ? 
What is the matter there ? 
Rod. Signior, is all your family within? 
Tago. Are your doors lock’d ? 
Bra. Why ? wherefore ask you this ? 


Jago. ’Zounds ! sir, you are robb’d; for shame, put | 


on your gown: 

Your heart is burst, you have lost half your soul : 
Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe. Arise, arise ! 
Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 
Or else the devil will make a grandsire of you. 
Arise, I say. 

Bra. What, have you lost your wits ? 

Rod. Most reverend signior, do you know my voice ? 

Bra. Not 1: what are you? 

Rod. My name is Roderigo. 

Bra. The worse? welcome : 
I have charg’d thee not to haunt about my doors. 
In honest plainness thou hast heard me say, 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in madness, 
Being full of supper and distempering draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery* dost thou come 
To start ny quiet. 

Rod. Six, sir, sir,— 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure, 
My spirit and my place have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 


Rod. Patience, good sir. 


Bra. What tell’st thou me of. robbing? this is} With the Moor, say’st thou?—Who would be a 


Venice ; 
My house is not a grange. 

Rod. Most grave Brabantio, 
In simple and pure soul I come to you. 

Jago.’Zounds! sir, you are one of those, that will 
not serve God, if the devil bid you. Because we come 
to do you service, and you think we are ruffians, you ’J1 
have your daughter covered with a Barbary horse : 
you?ll have your nephews neigh to you; you’ll have 
coursers for cousins, and gennets for germans. 

Bra.’ What profane wretch art thou? 

Jago. J am one, sir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now- making the beast 
with two backs. 

Bra. Thou art a villain. 

Iago. 

- Bra. This thou shalt answer : 
derigo. [you,® 

Rod. Sir, I will answer any thing. But I beseech 
If ’t be your pleasure, and most wise consent, 

(As partly, I find, it is) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o’ the night, 
Transported with no worse nor better guard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier, 
To the gross clasps of a_lascivious Moor, 


You are—a senator. 
I know thee, Ro- 


2 timorous: inf.e. 3 -worser; in folio. 4 
6Tying: inf.e. 7In: inf.e. 
11 Pray, lead me on: in quartos. 


1 chances: in folio. 
quarto, 1622. 
in quarto. 


8 wheeling: inf. e, 


If this be known to you, and your allowance, 

We then have done you bold and saucy wrongs; 

But if you know not this, my manners tell me, 

We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe 

That from the sense of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence : 

Your daughter, if you have not given her leave, 

I say again, hath made a grogs revolt, 

Laying® her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 

On’ an extravagant and wheedling® stranger, 

Of here and every where. Straight satisfy yourself: 

[f she be in her chamber, or your house, 

Let loose on me the justice of the state 

For thus deluding you. 
Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho ! 

Give me a taper !—call up all my people !— 

This accident is not unlike my dream ; 

Belief of it oppresses me already.— 

| Light, I say! light! [Exit from above. 
lago. Farewell, for I must leave you: 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 

To be produe’d (as if I stay I shall) 

Against the Moor: for, I do know, the state,— 

However this may gall him with some check,— 

Cannot with safety cast him; for he’s embark’d 

With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars 

(Which even now stand in act) that, for their souls, 

Another of his fathom they have none, 

To lead their business: in which regard, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 

Yet for necessity of present life, 

I must show out a flag and sign of love, 

Which is indeed but sign. That you shall surely find 

him, 
Lead to the sagittary® the raised search ; 
And there will I be with him. So, farewell.  [Ezut. 
Enter Brapantio, and Servants with Torches. 

Bra. It is too true an evil: gone she is; 

And what’s to come of my despised time 

Is nought but bitterness—Now, Roderigo, 

Where didst thou see her ?—O, unhappy girl !— 


father >— ; 
How didst thou know ’t was she?—O! thou deceiv’st 
me 
Past thought—What said she to you?—Get more 
tapers ! 


Raise all my kindred !—Are they married, think you? 
Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 
Bra. O heaven !—How got she out ?—O, treason of 
my blood !— 
| Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters’ minds 
By what you see them act.—Are there not charms, 
By which the property of youtheand maidhood 
| May be abus’d? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of some such thing ? 
Rod. Yes, sir; I have, indeed.’ 
Bra. Call up my brother.—O, that you had had 
her !— 
Some one way, some another.—Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 
Rod. I think, I ean discover him, if you please 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 
Bra. Pray you, lead on.1' At every house I’ call ; 
I may command at most.—Get weapons, ho ! 
And raise some special officers of night. — 
On, good Roderigo ;—I’1l deserve your pains. [Exeunt. 


knavery: in folio. 5 The rest of this speech to “Straight” is not in 
9 The official residence in the Arsenal of Othello. 10] have, sir: 
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SCENE II.—The Same. Another Street. Oth. Have with you. 
Enter Orne.to, Iaco, and Attendants, with Torches. Cas. Here comes another troop to seek for you. 
) 

Iago. Though in the tr ade aiwaet nave slain men, L Jago. It is Brabantio—General, be advis’d : 
Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ the conscience le comes to bad intent. 
To do no contriv’d murder: I lack iniquity Enter Brazantio, Roperiao, and Officers, with 
Sometimes, to do me service. Nine or ten times } “Torches and Weapons. 
I had thought to have yerk’d him here, under the ribs. Oth. Mian WALES Holla! stand there! 

Oth: 2T is bettel ast 32 Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 

Iago. Nay, but he prated, Bra. Down with him, thief! 
And spoke sueh scurvy and provoking terms [They draw on both sides. 
Against your honour Jago. You, Roderigo! come, sir, I am for you. 
That, with the littlé godliness I have, Oth. Keep up your bright sw ords, for the dew will 
I did full hard forbear him. But, I pray, sir, rust them.— 
Are you fast married ? for, be sure! of this, Good signior, you shall more command with years, 
That the magnifico is much beloved; Than with your feinget es 3, d 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential, Bra. O, thou foul thief! where hast thou stow’d 
As double as the duke’s: he will divorce you; mocane daughter ? 
Or put upon you what restraint, or? grievance, Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her ; 
The Jaw (with all his might t’ enforce it on) | For 711 refer me to all things of — 
Will give him cable. If she in chains of magic were not bound, 8 

Oth. Ree hind de His spite : Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy, 
My services, which I have done the signiory, So opposite to marriage, that she shunn’d 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. ’T is yet to know, The wealthy curled darlings® of our nation, 
Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
T shall promulgate, I fetch my life and being Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
From men of royal siege ;? and my daimevitee Of such a thing as thou ; to fear, not to delight. 
May speak, unbonneted, 18fas proud a fortune Judge me the world, if ’t is not gross in sense,’? 
Ag thinset Lhavé veataed - for know, Iago, That thou hast pr actis’d on her w ith foul charms ; 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
I would not my unhoused free Sow tiioit That weaken motion.—I ll have ’t disputed on ; 
Put into elreumseription and confine |"T is probable, and palpable to thinking. 
For the sea’s worth. But, look! what lights come MI; therefore, apprehend, and do attach thee 

yonder? For an abuser of the world, a practiser 

Tago. These are the raised father, and his friends: Of arts inhibited, and out of warrant.— 
Vow uaere best go in. Lay hold upon him! if he do resist, 

Oth. Not I; I must be found : | Subdue him at his peril. 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul, Oth. me . Hold your hands! 
Shall manifest me tightly. Is it they : ? | Both you of my inclining, and the rest : - 

Iago. By Janus, I think no. | Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 

Enter Cassio, and certain Officers with Torches. | Without a prompter —W fo will you that I go, 

Oth. The servants of the duke, and my lieutenant. | 0 answer this your charge ! ; 
The goodness of the night upon you, frtonia. | Bra. To prison ; till fit time 
What j is the news ? |Of law, and course of direct session, 

Cas. The duke does greet you, general ; Call thee to answer 
And he requires your haste, post-haste appearance, | Oth. What if I do obey ? 

Even on the instant. | How may the duke be therewith satisfied, 
Oth. What is the matter, think you ? | Whose messengers are here about my side, 
Cae Something from Cyprus, as I may Wiens. Upon some present business of the state, 
It is a business of some heat: the galleys - To bear’’ me to him ? 
Have sent a dozen sequent® messengers, Off. ’T is true, most worthy signior : 
This very night, at one another’s heels ; The duke ’s in council, and your noble self, 
And many of the consuls, rais’d and met, I am sure, is sent for. 
Are at the duke’s already. You have been hotly eall’d|_ Bra. ~ How! the duke in council, 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, [for ; In this time of the night !—Bring him away. 
The senate sent above® three several quests, j Mine’ s not an idle cause : the duke himself, 
To search you out. Or any of my brothers of the state, 
Oth. ’T is well I am found by you. | Cannot but feel this wrong, as ’t were their own ; 
I will but spend a word here in the house, | For if such actions may have passage free, 
And go with you. [ Exit, | Bond-slaves and pagans shall our statesmen be. [ Exeunt. 

Cas. Ancient, what makes he here ? | SCENE IIL—T! . 

+ race ; —The Same. A Council-Chamber, 

Jago.’ Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land carack’ : | fc 
If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. The Duxe, and Senators, sitting in state ; Officers 

Cas. I do not understand. | attending. 

Iago. He ’s married. Duke. There is no composition in these news, 

Cas. To whom? That gives them credit. 

Re-enter OTHELLO. 1 Sen. Indeed, they are disproportion’d : 

Jago. Marry, to—Come, captain, will you go? ° My letters say, a hundred and seven galleys. 

i$ } 7 Cay ? th Y) 

1 be assured: in folio. 2and: in quarto, % height: in quartos. 4 Merits. 5 frequent: in quartos. 6 about: in folio. 7 Freight- 
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Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. Sen. Dead ? 

2 Sen. And mine, two hundred:} Bra. Ay, to me 
But though they jump not on a just account, She is abus’d, stol’n from me, and corrupted 
{As in these cases, with the same? reports, By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks ; 

T is oft with difference)’ yet do they all confirm For nature so preposterously to err, 
A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. (Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense®) 

Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judgment. Sans witchcraft could not. 

I do not so secure me in the error, Duke. Whoe’er he be that, in this foul proceeding, 
But the main article I do approve Hath thus beguil’d your daughter of herself, 
In fearful sense. And you of her, the bloody book of law 

Sailor. [Within.] What ho! what ho! what ho! You shall yourself read in the bitter letter, 

Enter an Officer, with a Sailor. After its? own sense ; yea, though our proper son 

Off. A messenger from the galleys. Stood in your action. 

Duke. . Now, the business ? Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 

Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes: | Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it seems, 

So was I bid report here to the state, Your special mandate, for the state affairs, 
By signior Angelo.? Hath hither brought. 

Duke. How say you by this change ? Duke and Sen. We are very sorry for it. 

1 Sen. This cannot be,} Duke. What, in your own part, can you say to this ? 
By no assay of reason: ’t is a pageant, [To OTHELLO. 
To keep us in false gaze. When we consider Bra, Nothing, but this is so. 

The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; Oth. Most potent, graye, and reverend signiors, 
And let ourselves again but understand, My very noble and approv’d good masters, 

That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
So may he with more facile question bear it,? It is most true; true, I have married her: 

For that it stands not in such warlike brace, The very head and front of my offending 

But altogether lacks th’ abilities Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
That Rhodes is dress’d in :—if we make thought of this, | And little bless’d with the set® phrase of peace ; 
We must not think the Turk is so unskilful, For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
To leave that latest which concerns him first, Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain, Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

To wake, and wage, a danger profitless. And little of this great world can I speak, 

Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he’s not for Rhodes. | More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

Off. Here is more news. And, therefore, little shall I grace my cause, 

Enter a Messenger. In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 

Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 
Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes, |Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
Have there injointed them’ with an after fleet. What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

1 Sen. Ay, so I thought.—How many, as you guess ?| (For such proceeding I am charg’d withal) 

Mess. Of thirty sail; and now do they re-stem | won his daughter with. 

Their backward course, bearing with frank appearance} Bra. A maiden never bold ; 
Their purposes toward Cyprus.—Signior Montano, Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Your trusty and most vahant servitor, Blush’d at herself; and she,—in spite of nature, 
With his free duty recommends you thus, Of years, of country, credit, every thing,— 
And prays you to believe him. To fall in love with what she fear’d to look on ? 
Duke. ’T is certain, then, for Cyprus.— It is a judgment maim’d, and most imperfect, 
Mareus Luccicos, is not he in town? That will confess perfection so could err 
1 Sen. He’s now in Florence. Against all rules of nature ; and must be driven 
Duke. Write from us to him; post, post-haste dis- | To find out practices of cunning hell, 
patch. Why this should be. I, therefore, vouch again, 


1 Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant Moor, |That with some mixtures powerful o’er the blood, 
Enter Brapantio, OrHetto, Iago, RopEerigo, and | Or with some dram conjur’d to this effect, 


Officers. He wrought upon her. 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you} Duke. To vouch this is no proof : 
Against the general enemy Ottoman.— Without more evidence and overt test,° 
I did not see you; welcome, gentle signior ; These are thin habits, and poor likelihoods 

[To BraBantio. |Of modern seeming, you prefer against him. 

We lack’d your counsel and your help to-night. 1 Sen. But, Othello, speak : 

Bra. So did I yours.’ Good your grace, pardon me ;/ Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections ; 
Hath rais’d me from my bed; nor doth the general care Or came it by request, and such fair question 
Take hold® of me, for my particular grief As soul to soul affordeth. 
Is of so flood-gate and o’er-bearing nature, Oth. I do beseech you, 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, | Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 
And it is still itself. And let her speak of me before her father: 

Duke. Why, what’s the matter? If you do find me foul in her report, 

Bra. My daughter! O, my daughter ! The trust, the office, I do hold of you,’° 


1 where the aim: inf.e. 2 This line is not in quarto, 1622, °%The rest of the speech is not in quarto, 1622. 4 Not in quarto, lox 
5 Take any: in quartés, 1622. % Not in quarto, 1622. ‘your: in folio, soft: in folio. 9 more certain and more overt test: in f. e. 
10 This line is not in quarto, 1622. 
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Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 
Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 
Oth. Ancient, conduct them; you best know the 
place.— [Exeunt Iago and Attendants. 
And, till she come, as truly’ as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your grave ears [711 present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 
And she in mine. 
Duke. Say it, Othello. 
Oth. Her father lov’d me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question’d me the story of my life, 
From year to year; the battles sieges, ‘fortunes, 
That I had pass’d. 
[ ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it: 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, ies ee and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travel’s? history : 
Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle,* 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 
It was my hint to speak, such was the process ; 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do* grow beneath their shoulders. This® to hear, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence ;° 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She ’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse, Which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively : I did consent : 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful ‘stroke, 
That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs :7 
She swore,—in faith, ’t was strange, 
strange 5 
’T was pitiful, ’t was wondrous pitiful : 
She wish’d she had not heard it: yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man: she thank’d me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 
I should but teach him how io tell my story, 
And that would woo her.—On this hint® I spake ; 
She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And T lov’d her, that she. did pity them. 
This only is the witcheraft I have us’d: 
Here comes the lady; let her witness it. 
Enter Despemona, aco, and Attendants. 
Duke. 1 think, this tale would win my daughter too. 
Good Brabantio, 
Take up this mangled matter at the best : 
Men do their broken weapons rather v use, 
Than ‘their bare hands. 


’t Was passing | 


Where most you owe obedience ? 

Des. 

I do perceive here a divided duty. 
To you, I am bound for life, and education : 

My life and education both do learn me 

How to respect you; you are the lord of*® duty; 

I am hitherto your daughter: but here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother show’d 

To you, preferring you before her father, 

So much I challenge that I may profess 

Due to the Moor, my lord. 

Bra. God be with you !—I have done.— 

Please it your grace, on to the state affairs: 

I had rather to adopt a child, than get it.— 

Come hither, Moor : 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart? 
T would keep from thee.—For your sake, jewel, 

I am glad at soul I have no other child, 

For thy escape would teach me tyr anny, 

To hang clogs on them.—I have done, my lord. 

Duke. Let me speak like yourself; and say a sentence, 
Which, as a erise, or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour.’ 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended. 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new'? mischief on. 
What cannot be preserv’d when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes, 
The robb’d, that smiles, steals something from the thief 
He robs himself, that spends a bootless grief. 

Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile: 
We lose it not, so. long as we can smile. 
He bears the sentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he_hears ; 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow, 
That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. 
These sentences, to sugar, or to gall, 
Being strong on both sides, are equivocal : 
But words are words ; I never yet did hear, 
That the bruis’d heart was pieced through the ear. 
Beseech ee now to the affairs of state?. 

Duke. The Turk with a most mighty preparation, 
makes for Cyprus.—Othello, the fortitude of the place 
is best known to you; and though we have there a 
substitute of most allowed sufficiency, yet opinion, a 
most"* sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more safer 
voice on you: vee must, therefore, be content to 
slubber the gloss of your new fortunes with this more 
stubborn and boisterous expedition. 

Oth. The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch!® of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down: I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity, 

I find in hardness ; and do'® undertake 

These present wars against the Ottomites, 

| Most humbly, therefore, bending to your state, 
|I crave fit disposition for my wife ; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition, 

With such accommodation, and besort, 

As levels with her breeding. 


My noble father, 


Bra. I pray you, hear her speak:| Duke. If you please, 
If she confess that she was half the wooer, Be ’t at her father’s.'7 
Destruction on my head,® if my bad blame Bra. I’l1 not have it so. 
Light on the man. =teiné hither, gentle mistres Oth. Nor I. 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, Des. Nor I: I would not there reside, 

1 faithful: in quarto,1622. 2 trayeller’s: in folio. 3 wild: in folio, 1632. 4Notin folio. 5 These things: in folio. 6 hence: in 
folio. ‘kisses: in folio. 8 heat: in qnartos. 9 light on me: in quartos. 1° lord of all my : in quarto, 1622. 41 !@These lines are not in 
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To put my father in impatient thoughts, 
By being in his eye. Most gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend a prosperous? ear : 
And let me find a charter in your voice, 
T’ assist my simpleness. 
Duke. What would you, Desdemona ?? 
Des. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm? of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world: my heart’s subdued 
Even to the very quality* of my lord : 
I saw Othello’s visage in his mind ; 
And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 
So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 
The rites for which*® I love him are bereft me, 
And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Let me go with him. 
Oth.6 Your voices, lords: *beseech you, let her will 
Have a free way. 
Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not, 
To please the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply wi’ the young affects of heat,’ 
(In me defunct) and® proper satisfaction ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind : 
And heaven defend your counsels,® that you think 
I will your serious and great business seant, 
When" she is with me. No, when light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid foil’! with wanton dulness 
My speculative aud active’* instruments, 
That my disports corrupt and taint my business, 
Let housewives make a skillet of my helm, 
And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my reputation !5 
Duke. Be it as you shall privately determine, 
Either for her stay, or going. Th’ affair cries haste, 
And speed must answer it: you must hence to-night. 
Des. To-night, my lord ?!* 
Duke. This night. 
Oth. With all my heart. 
Duke. At nine i’ the morning here we ’ll meet again. 
Othello, leave some officer behind, 
And he shall our commission bring to you: 
With such things else of quality and respect, 
As do import you. 
Oth. Please your grace, my ancient ; 
A man he is of honesty, and trust : 
To his conveyance I assign my wife, 
With what else needful your good grace shall think 
To be sent after me. 
Duke. Let it be so.— 
Good night to every one.—And, noble signior, 
[To BRABANTIO. 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 
1 Sen. Adieu, brave Moor! use Desdemona well. 
Bra. Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes'® to see: 
She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 
[Ezeunt Duxg, Senators, Officers, §c. 
Oth. My life upon her faith —Honest Lago, 
My Desdemona must | leave to thee: 
I pr’ythee, let thy wife attend on her, 
And bring her?® after in the best advantage.— 
Come, Desdemona; I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 
To spend with thee: we must obey the time, 
[ Exeunt OTHELLO and DEesDEMONA. 


2 speak : 
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Rod. Jago. 

Jago. What say’st thou, noble heart ? 

Rod. What will I do, thinkest thou ? 

Iago. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myself. 

Jago. Well, if thou dost, I shall never love thee 
after it. Why, thou silly gentleman ! 

Rod. It is silliness to live, when to live isa torment 
and then have we a prescription to die, when death is 
our physician. 

Tago. O villainous! Ihave looked upon the world 
for four times seven Years, and since I could distinguish 
betwixt a benefit and an injury, I never found a man 
that knew how to love himself. Ere I would say, I 
would drown myself for the love of a Guinea-hen, I 
would change my humanity with a baboon. 

Rod. What should I do? I confess, it is my shame 
to be so fond; but it is not in my virtue to amend it. 

Jago. Virtue? a fig! ’t is-in ourselves that we are 
thus, or thus. Our bodies are’’ gardens, to the which, 
our wills are gardeners; so that if we will plant net- 
tles, or sow lettuce; set hyssop, and weed up thyme; 
supply it with one gender of herbs, or distract 1t with 
many ; either to have it steril with idleness, or manured 
with industry ; why, the power and corrigible authority 
of this lies in our wills. If the balance** of our lives 
had not one scale of reason to poise another of sensu- 
ality, the blood and baseness of our natures would con- 
duct us to most preposterous conclusions : but we have 
reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, 
our unbitted lusts, whereof I take this, that you call— 
love, to be a sect, or scion. 

Rod. It cannot be. 

Tago. It is merely a lust of the blood, and a permis- 
sion of the will. Come, be a man: drown thyself? 
drown cats, and blind puppies. I profess'® me thy 
friend. and I confess me knit to thy deserving with 
cables of perdurable toughness ; I could never better 
stead thee than now. Put money in thy purse ; follow 
these wars; defeat thy favour”? with an usurped beard ; 
|I say, put money in thy purse. It cannot be, that 
Desdemona should long continue her love to the Moor, 
—put money in thy purse ;—nor he his to her: it was 
a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an answer- 
able sequestration ;—put but money in thy purse.— 
These Moors are changeable in their wills ;—fill thy 
purse with money: the food that to him now is as 
luscious as locusts, shall be to him shortly as bitter”! as 
'eoloquintida. She must change for youth: when she 
is sated with his body, she will find the error of her 
choice.—She must have change, she must: therefore, 
put money in thy purse—If thou wilt needs damn 
thyself, do it a more delicate way than drowning. 
Make all the money thou canst. If sanctimony and 
a frail vow, betwixt an erring barbarian and‘a super- 
supple** Venetian, be not too hard for my wits, and all 
the tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy her; therefore make 
money. A pox of drowning thyself! it is clean out 
of the way: seek thou rather to be hanged in com- 
passing thy joy, than to be drowned ayd go without her. 

Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes,” if I depend on 
the issue ? 

Tago. Thou art sure of me.—Go, make money.—I 
have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, 
I hate the Moor: my cause is hearted; thine hath no 
less reason. Let us be conjunctive in our revenge 
l against him: if thou canst cuckold him, thou dost 
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thyself a pleasure, mea sport. There aremany events 
in the womb of time, which will be delivered. Tra- 
verse; go; provide thy money. We will have more 
of this to-morrow. Adieu. 

Rod. Where shall we meet 1’ the morning ? 

Jago. At my lodging. 

Rod. 1’ll be with thee betimes. 

Jago. Go to; farewell, Do you hear, Roderigo ? 

Rod. What say you ?* 

Jago. No more of drowning, do you hear? 

Rod. 1 am changed. [711 sell all my land. 

Jago. Go to; farewell: put money enough in your 
purse.? [Exit RopERico. 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purse ; 


| For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 


— 


| He has done my office: I know not if ’t be true: 
Yet? I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do as if for surety. He holds me well; 
The better shall my purpose work on him. 
Cassio ’s a proper man: let me see now ; 

To get his place, and to plume* up my will 

In double knavery,—How, how ?—Let’s see :— 
After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear 

That he is too familiar with his wife: 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be suspected ; fram’d to make women false, 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest, that but seem to be so, 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 

As asses are.— 


If I would time expend with such a snipe, 
But for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad that ’twixt my sheeis 


I have ’t ;—it is engender’d :—hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. 


[ Exit. 


SCENE I.—A Sea-port Town in Cyprus. A Platform. 
Enter Montano and Two Gentlemen. 


Mon. What from the cape can you discern at sea? 
1 Gent. Nothing at all: it is a high-wrought flood ; 
I cannot, ’twixt the heaven® and the main, , 
Descry a sail. 
Mon. Methinks, the wind hath spoke aloud at land ; | 
A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements: 
If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea, 
What ribs of cak, when® mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortise ? what shall we hear of this? 
2 Gent. A segregation of the Turkish fleet : 
For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 
The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds, | 
The wind-shak’d surge, with high and monstrous mane, | 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of th’ ever-fixed pole. 
I never did like molestation view 
On the enchafed flood. 
Mon. If that the Turkish fleet 
Be not inshelter’d and embay’d, they are drown’d & 
It is impossible to’ bear it out. 
Enter a Third Gentleman. 
3 Gent. News, lads !* our wars are done. 
The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the Turks, 
That their designment halts: a noble® ship of Venice 
Hath seen a grievous wreck and sufferance 
On most part of their fleet. 
Mon. How ! is this true ? 
3 Genga The ship is here put in: 
A Florentine,° Michael Cassio, 
Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on shore: the Moor himself’s at sea, 
And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 
Mon. I am glad on’t; ’t is a worthy governor. 
3 Gent. But this same Cassio, though he speak of 
comfort, 


And prays the Moor be safe; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest. 
Mon. Pray heaven he be; 


ere LT 


Like a full soldier. Let’s to the sea-side, ho! 
As well to see the vessel that ’s come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello,!? 
Even till we make the main, and th’ aerial blue, 
An indistinct regard. 

3 Gent. Come, let ’s do so; 
For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 

Enter Cassto,’? and several Islanders. 

Cas. Thanks you, the valiant of the warlike isle, 
That so approve the Moor.—O! let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, 
For I have lost-him on a dangerous sea. 

Mon. Is he well shipp’d ? 

Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance ; 


| Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 


Stand in bold cure. 
[ Within. ] A sail, a sail, a sail! 
Enter a Messenger. 
Cas. What noise ? 
Mess. The town is empty ; on the brow o’ the sea 
Stand ranks of people, and they ery, “a sail.” 
Cas. My hopes do shape him for the governor. 
[Guns heard. 
2 Gent. Thay do discharge their shot of courtesy : 
Our friends, at least. ' 
Cas. I pay you, sir, go forth, 
And give us truth who ’t is arriv’d. 
2 Gent. I shall. [ Exit. 
Mon. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv’d ? 
Cas. Most fortunately: he hath achiev’d a maid, 
That paragons description, and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of'* blazoning pens, 
And in th’ essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency.‘*—How now ! who has put in? 
Re-enter Second Gentleman. 
2 Gent. ’T is one lago, ancient to the general. 
Cas. He has had most favourable and happy speed: 


| Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 


The gutter’d rocks, and congregated sands, 
Traitors ensteep’d to clog the guiltless keel, 


For I have serv’d him, and the man commands 
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Their mortal natures, letting go safely by Come ; how wouldst thou praise me ? 
The divine Desdemona. Iago. I am about it, but, indeed, my invention 
Mon. What is she ? Comes from my pate, as birdlime does from frize, 
Cas. She that I spake of, our great captain’s captain, | It plucks out brains and all; but my muse labours, 
Left in the conduct of the bold Iago ; And thus she is deliver’d. 
Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts, If she be fair and wise,—fairness, and wit, 
A-se’ennight’s speed.—Great Jove ! Othello guard, The one’s for use, the other useth it, 
And swell his sail with thine own powerful breath, Des. Well prais’d !__How, if she be black and witty ? 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship, Jago. If she be black, and thereto have a wit, 
Make love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms, She’Il find a white that shall her blackness fit. 
Give renew’d fire to our extincted spirits, Des. Worse and worse. 
And bring all Cyprus comfort —O, behold ! Emil. How, if fair and foolish ? 
Enter Despemona, Emitia, Iago, Roprrieo, and Jago. She never yet was foolish that was fair ; 
Attendants. For even her folly helps her to an heir. | 
The riches of the ship is come on shore. Des. These are old fond’ paradoxes, to make fools 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees.— laugh 7 the alehouse. What miserable praise hast 
[They kneel.’ | thou for her that’s foul and foolish ? 

* Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, Jago. There’s none so foul, and foclish thereunto, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do. 
Enwheel thee round. Des. O heavy ignorance! thou praisest the worst 

Des. I thank you, valiant Cassio. best. But what praise couldst thou bestow on a de- 
What tidings can you tell me? of my lord ? serving woman indeed? one that, in the authority of 
Cas. He is not yet arriv’d ; nor know [| aught her merit, did justly put on the vouch of very malice 
But that he’s well, and will be shortly here. itself ? 
Des. O! but I fear—How lost you company ? Jago. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
‘as. The great contention of the sea and skies Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Parted our fellowship. Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay ; 
[Within.] A sail, a sail! Fled from her wish, and yet said,—‘ now I may :” 
But, hark! a sail. [Guns heard. | She that, being anger’d, her revenge being nigh, 
2 Gent. They give their greeting to the citadel: Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly ; 
This likewise is a friend. She that in wisdom never was so frail, 
Cas. See for the news.2— To change.the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail ; 
[Exit Gentleman. | She that could think, and ne’er disclose her mind, 
Good ancient, you are weleome.—Welcome, mistress.— | See suitors following, and not look behind.:* 
{To Emini. | She was a wight,—if ever such wight were,— 
Let it not gall your patience, good [ago, Des. To do what? 
That I extend my manners: ’t is my breeding Jago. To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer. 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. [Kissing her. Des, O, most lame and impotent conclusion !—Do 
Iago. Sir, would she give you so much of her lips, | not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy husband.— 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, How say you, Cassio? is he not a most profane and 
Youd have enough. liberal censurer ?? 
Des. Alas! she has no speech. Cas. He speaks home, madam; you may relish him 
Iago. In faith,* too much ; more in the soldier, than in the scholar. 
I find it still, when I have lust® to sleep : [Talks apart with Dusp.'® 
Marry, before your ladyship, I grant, Iago. [Aside.] He takes her by the palm: ay, well 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, said, whisper: with as little a web as this, will I en- 
And chides with thinking. snare as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile upon her, 
Emil. You have little cause to say so. do; I will gyve thee in thine own courtship. You say 
Iago. Come on, come on; you are pictures out of | true ; tis so, indeed : if such tricks as these strip you 
doors, out of your lieutenantry, it had been better you had 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, not kissed your three fingers so oft, which now again 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, - you are most apt to play the sirin. Very good; well 
Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your |kissed! an excellent courtesy! ’tis so indeed. Yet 
beds. again your fingers to your lips? would, they were 
Des. O, fie upon thee, slanderer ! ! elyster-pipes for your sake —[A Trumpet heard.]| The 
Iago. Nay, it is true, or else [ am a Turk: Moor! J know his trumpet. 
You rise to play, and go to bed to work. Cas. ’T is truly so. 
Emil. You shall not write my praise. Des. Let’s meet him, and receive him. 
Iago. No, let me not.| Cas. Lo, where he comes ! 
Des. What wouldst thou write of me, if thou shouldst Enter Orue..o, and Attendants. 
praise me ? Oth. O, my fair warrior ! | 
Iago. O gentle lady, do not put me to’t, Des. My dear Othello ! 
For a am nothing, if not critical. Oth. lt gives me wonder great as my content, 
Des. Come on; assay.—There’s one gone to the|To see you here before me. O, my soul’s joy ! Ns 
harbour ? If after every tempest come such calms,'? 
Cas. Ay, madam. May the winds blow, till they have waken’d death ; 
Des. I am not merry; but I do beguile And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas, 
The thing I am, by seeming otherwise. — Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
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As hell ’s from heaven. If it were now to die, 
”T were now to be most happy; for, I fear, 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow ! 

Oth. Amen to that, sweet powers !— 
I cannot speak enough of this content ; 

It stops me here; it is.too much of joy: 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be, 

[Kissing her. 
That e’er our hearts shall make ! 

Tago. [ Aside.] O! you are well tun’d now; 
But Ill set down the pegs that makes this music, 

As honest as I am. 

Oth. Come, let us to the castle.— 
News, friends; our wars are done, the Turks are 

drown’d. 
How does my old acquaintance of this isle ?— 
Honey, you shall be well desir’d in Cyprus, 
[ have found great love amongst them. O my sweet, 
I prattle out of fashion, and [ dote 
In mine own comforts.—I pr’ythee, good Iago, 
Go to the bay, and disembark my coffers. 
Bring thou the master to the citadel : 
He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respect—Come, Desdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. i 
[Exeunt OrHELLo, Despemona, and Attendants. 

Iago. Do thou meet me presently at the harbour.— 
Come hither.'—If thou be’st valiant—as they say base 
men, being in love, have then a nobility in their natures 
more than is native to them,—list me. The lieutenant 
to-night watches on the court of guard.—First, I must 
tell thee this—Desdemona is directly in love with him. 

Rod. With him! why, ’t is not possible. 

Jago. Lay thy finger—thus, and let thy soul be in- 
structed. Mark me with what violence she first loved | 
the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her fantastical 
lies ; and will she? love him still for prating? let not 
thy discreet heart think it. Her eye must be fed: and 
what delight shall she have to look on the devil ? When 
the blood is made dull with the act of sport, there 
should be,—again® to inflame it, and to give satiety a 
fresh appetite, loveliness in favour, sympathy in years, 
manners, and beauties ; all which the Moor is defective 
in. Now, for want of these required conveniences, her | 
delicate tenderness will find itself abused, begin to 
heave the gorge, disrelish and abhor the Moor; very 
nature will instruct her in it, and compel her to some 
second choice. Now, sir, this granted, (as it is a most 
pregnant and unforced position) who stands so emi- 
nently in the degree of this fortune, as Cassio does? a 
knave very voluble ; no farther eonscionable, than in | 
putting on the mere form of civil and humane seem- | 
ing, for the better compassing of his salt and most 
hidden loose affection? why, none ; why, none:* a 
subtle slippery knave ; a finder out of occasions ; that 
has an eye can stamp and counterfeit advantages, though 
true advantage never present itself: a devilish knave ! 
besides, the knave is handsome, young, and hath all 
those requisites in him, that folly and green minds look 
after ; a pestilent complete knave, and the woman hath 
found him already. 

Rod. I cannot believe that in her: she is full of 
most blessed condition. 


Jago. Blessed fig’s end! the wine she drinks is made 
of grapes: if she had been blessed, she would never 
have loved the Moor: bless’d pudding®! Didst thou 
not see her paddle with the palm of his hand? didst 
not mark that ? 

Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but courtesy. 

Jago. Lechery, by this hand ; an index,* and obscure 
prologue to the history of lust and foul thoughts. 
They met so near with their lips, that their breaths 
embraced together. Villainous thoughts, Roderigo ! 
when these mutualities so marshal the way, hard at 
hand comes the master and main exer¢ise, the incor- 
porate conclusion. Pish! But, sir, be you ruled by 
me: I have brought you from Venice. Watch you 
to-night ; for the command, Ill lay *t upon you. Cassio 
knows you not :—I ll not be far from you: do you find 
some occasion to anger Cassio, either by speaking too 
loud, or tainting his discipline; or from what other ° 
cause you please, which the time shall more favour- 
ably minister. 

Rod. Well. 

Jago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in choler, and, 
haply, with his truncheon may strike at you: provoke 
him, that he may; for even out of that will I cause 
these of Cyprus to mutiny, whose qualification shall 
come into no true taste again, but by the displanting 
of Cassio. Soshall you have a shorter journey to your 
desires, by the means I shall then have to prefer them ; 
and the impediment most profitably removed, without 
the which there were no expectation of our prosperity. 
Rod. 1 will do this, if I can bring it te any opportunity. 
Jago. 1 warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the 
citadel : I must fetch his necessaries ashore. Farewell. 
Rod. Adieu. [ Exit. 
Iago. That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it ; 
That she loves him, ’t is apt, and of great credit: 

The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not,— 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature , 

And, I dare think, he’1] prove to Desdemona 

A most dear husband. Now, I do love her too; 
Not out of absolute lust, (though, peradventure, 

I stand aceountant for as great a sin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lustful’ Moor 

Hath leap’d into my seat ; the thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards, 
And nothing can, or shall, content my soul, 

Till T am even’d’ with him, wife for wife ; 

Or, failing so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do,.— 
If this poor brach® of Venice, whom I trash,?° 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting on,— 

I’ have our Michael Cassio on the hip; 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank! garb,— 

For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too ; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiously an ass, 

And practising upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madness. ’T is here, but yet confus’d : 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen, till us’d. [ Exit. 


SCENE II. A Street. 


Enter a Herald. with a Proclamation ; People following. 


Her. It is Othello’s pleasure, our- noble and valiant 
general, that upon certain tidings now arrived, import- 
ing the mere perdition of the Turkish fleet, every man 


1thither: in folio. + lies, to: in folio. 23a game: in folio. 


put himself into triumph; some to dance, some to 
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make bonfires, each man to what sport and revels his 
addiction’ leads him; for, besides these beneficial news, 
it is the celebration of his nuptials. So much was his 
pleasure should be proclaimed. All offices are open: 
and there is full liberty of feasting,? from this present 
hour of five, till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven 
bless the isle of Cyprus, and our noble general, Othello! 
{ Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. A Hall in the Castle. 


Enter OTHELLO, Despremona, Cassio, and Attendants. 


Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night: 
Let ’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 

Not to out-sport discretion. 

Cas. Jago hath direction what to do ; 
But, notwithstanding, with my per serine eye 
Will I look to ’t. 

Oth. {ago is most honest. 

Michael, good night: to-morrow, with your earliest, 
Let me have speech with you. Come, my dear love 
The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue : 
[To DEsDEMONA. 
That profit ’s yet to come *twixt me and you — 
Good night. {Exeunt Oru., Dzs., 
Enter Taco. 

Cas. Welcome, lago: we must to the watch. 

Jago. Not this hour, lieutenant; ’tis not yet ten 
o'clock. Our general east us thus early for the love 
of his Desdemona, whom let us not therefore blame : 
he hath not yet made wanton the night with her, and 
she is sport for Jove. 

Cas. She’s a most exquisite lady: 

Tago. And I'll warrant her, full of game. 

Cas. Indeed, she’s a most fresh and delicate creature. 

Jago. What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a 
parley of* provocation. 

Cas. An inviting eye; 
modest. 

Jago. And, when she speaks, is it not an alarum to 
love? 

Cas. She is, indeed, perfection. 

Jago. Well, happiness to their sheets! Come, lieu- 
tenant, [ have a-stoop of wine; and here without are a 
brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a mea- 
sure to the health of the black Othello. 

Cas. Not to-night, good Iago. I have very poor 
and unhappy brains for drinking: I could well wish 
courtesy would invent some other custom of entertain- 
ment. 

Jago. O! they are our friends; but one cup: 
drink for you. 

Cas. I have drunk but one eup to-night, and that 
was craftily qualified too, and, behold, what innovation 
it makes here. [ am unfortunate in the infirmity, and 
dare not task my weakness with any more. 

Jago. What, man !’t is a night of revels: 
desire it. 

Cas. Where are they ? 

Tago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in. 

Cas. 1711 do’t, bui it dislikes me. [Exit Cassto. 

Tago. If 1 ean fasten but one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 

He ’ll be as full of quarrel and offence 

As my young mistress’ dog. Now, my sick fool, Rode- 
rigo, 

Whom love has turn’d almost the wrong side outward, 

To Desdemona hath to-night carous’d 

Potations pottle deep; and he’s to watch. 


and yet methinks right 


Ti) 


the gallants 
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attended. | 


| ? 
lieutenant is to Ve saved estore the ancient.—Let ’s 


Three elves* of Cyprus,—noble, swelling spirits, 
That hold their honours i in a wary distance, 
The very elements of this warlike isle,— 
Have I to-night fluster’d with Boe cups, 
And they-watch too. Now, ’mongsi this flock of 
drunkards, 
Am I to put our Cassio in some action 
That may offend the isle —But here they come. 
If consequence do but approve my dream, 
My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream, 
Re-enter Cassto, with him Montano, and Gentlemen. 
Cas. Fore heav en, they have given me a rouse® 
already. 
Mon. Good faith, a little one; not past a pint, as I 
am a soldier. 
Iago. Some wine, ho ! 
And lé& me the canakin clink, clink ; 
And let me the canakin clink ; 
Al soldier ’s a man ; 
A life’s® but @ span ; 
Why then let a soldier drink. 
/Some wine, boys ! 
Cas. ’Fore heaven, an excellent song. 
Jago. I learned it in England, where {indeed) they 
| are most potent in potting; your Dane, your German, 
and your swag-bellied Hollander —Drink, ho !—are 
|nothing to your Enelishman. 
Cas. Is your Englishman so exquisite’ in his drinking ? 
Tago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane | 
dead drunk ; he sweats not to overthrow your Almain ; 
he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle 
can be filled. 
Cas. To the health of our general. 
Mon. 1 am for it, lieutenant; and [711 do you justice. 
Iago. O sweet England ! 
King Stephen was a worthy peer,* 
His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
He held them sixpence alt too dear, 
With that he call’d the tailor—lown. 
He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree : 
T is pride that pulls the country down, 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 
Some wine, ho! 
Cas. Why, this is a more exquisite song than the 
other. 
Jago. Will you hear it again? 


[Sings 


[ Wine brought. | 


Cas. No; for I hold him to wo unworthy of his 
place that does those things—Well, heaven’s above 


all; and there be souls must be sav ved, and there be 
sculs must not be saved, 

Jago. It is true, good lieutenant. 

Cas. For mine own part,—no offence to the general, 
nor any man of qualit ‘y,—I hope to be saved. 

Jago, And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Cas. Ay; but, by your leave, not before me. the 
let ’s to our affairs.—Forgive us 
our sins !—Gentlemen, let ’s look to our business. Do 
not think, gentlemen, I am drunk: this is my ancient ; 
—this is my right hand, and this is my left hand, — 
IT am not drunk now ; T can stand well enough, and 
speak well enough. . 

All, Excellent well. a 

Cas. Why, very well, then; you must not think, 
then, that I am drunk. | Exit. 

Mon. To the platform, masters :,come, let ’s set the 


watch. 


have no more of this; 


in folio. 
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Iago. You see this fellow, that is gone before : 
He is a soldier, fit to stand by Cesar 
And give direetion ; and do but see his viee. 
’T is to his virtue a just equinox, 
The one as long as th’ other: ’t 18 pity of him. 
I fear, the trust Othello puts in him, 
On some odd time of his infirmity, 
Will shake this island. 
Mon. But is he often thus? 
lago. ’T is evermore the prologue to his sleep: 
He ’ll watch the horologe a double set, 
[f drink rock not his eradle. 
Mon. It were well, 
The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps, he sees it not: or his good nature 
Prizes’ the virtue that appears in Cassio, 
And looks not on his evils. Is not this true ? 
Enter RopEerico. 
Iago. How now, Roderigo ? [ Aside to him. 
I pray you, after the lieutenant; go. [Ezit Roperico. 
Mon. And ’t is great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place as his own second, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity : 
It were an honest action to say 
So to the Moor. 
Iago. Not I, for this fair island : 
I do love Cassio well, and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But hark! what noise ? 
[Cry within,—Help! Help! 
Re-enter Cassio, pursuing RopERIco. 
Cas. You rogue! ‘you rascal ! 
Mon. What ’s the matter, lieutenant ? 
Cas. A knave !—teach me my duty? 
[’ll beat the knave into a wicker? bottle. 
Rod. Beat me! 
Cas. Dost thou prate, rogue? [Striking Rop=rtco. 
Mon. Nay, good heutenant ; [Staying him. 
I pray you, sir, hold your hand. 


Cas. Let me go, sir, 
Or I’1l knoek you o’er the mazzard. 
Mon. Come, come; you ’re drunk. 


Cas. Drunk! [They fight. 
Jago. Away, I say! [Aside to Rop.] go out, and ery 
a mutiny. [Exit Ron. 
Nay, good lieutenant,—alas, gentlemen !— 
Help, ho !—Lieutenant,—sir,—Montano,—-sir ;— 
Help, masters !—Here’s a goodly watch, indeed ! 
[Bell rings. 
Who’s that that rings the bell ?—Diablo, ho! 
The town will rise: God’s will! lieutenant, hold ! 
You will be sham/’d for ever. 
Enter OTHELLO, and Aitendants. 
Oth. What is the matter here? 
Mon. ’Zounds! I bleed still: J am hurt to the death. 
[He faints. 


Oth. Hold, for your lives! 
Jago. Hold, hold, lieutenant !—sir, Montano,—gen- 
tlemen !— 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 
Hold, hold ! the general speaks to you: hold, for shame ! 
Oth. Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth this ? 
Are we turn’d Turks, and to ourselves do that, 
Which heayen hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl: 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage, 
Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion — 
Silence that dreadful bell! it frights the isle 
From her propriety.—What is the matter, masters ?— 
Honest Iago, that look’st dead. with grieving, 


(+ 1 Praises: in quartos, 2 twiggen : in folio. 3comes: in folio. 


| Your officer, Iago, can inform you, 


| 1 ne’er might say before. When I came back, 
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Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge thee. 
Jago. | do not know :—friends all but now, even now 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 

Divesting them for bed; and then, but now,. 

(As if some planet had unwitted them) 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 

In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 

Any beginning to this peevish odds ; 


| And would in action glorious I had lost 


Those legs, that brought me to a part of it. 
Oth. How came? it, Miehael, you were thus forgot ? 
Cas. 1 pray you, pardon me; I cannot speak. 
Oth. Worthy Montano,.you were wont be civil ; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure: what’s the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 
And spend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler? give me answer to‘it. 
Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger: 


While I spare speech, which something now offends me, 
Of all that I do know; nor know I anght 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night, 
Unless self-eharity be sometime a viee, 
And to defend ourselves it be a sin, 
When violence assails us. { 
Oth. Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 
And passion, having my best judgment quelled,* 
Assays to lead the way. If I onee stir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall smk in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on; 
And he that is approv’d in this offenee, 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall lose me.—What! in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimful of fear, 
To manage private and domestie quarrel, 
In night, and on the court of guard and safety ? 
’T is monstrous.—lago, who began it? 
Mon. Jf partially affin’d, or leagued in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. 
Jago. Touch me not so near. 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 
Than it should do offenee to Michael Cassio; 
Yet, I persuade myself, to Speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.—Thus it is, general. 
fontano and myself being in speech, 
There comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Cassio following him with determin’d sword 
To exeeute upon him. Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio, and entreats his pause: 
Myself the erying fellow did pursue, 
Lest by his clamour (as it so fell out) 
The town might fall in fright: he, swift of foot, 
Ouiran my purpose; and I return’d, the rather 
For that [ heard the clink and fall of swords, 
And Cassio high in cath, whieh, till to-night, 


(For this was brief) I found them close together, 
At blow and thrust, even as again they were, 
When you yourself did part them. 

More of this matter ean I not report :— 

But men are men; the best sometimes forget :— 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, 

As men in rage strike those that wish them best, 
Yet, surely, Cassio, I believe, received 
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From him that fled some strange indignity, 
Which patience could not pass. 

Oth. I know, Iago, 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio—Cassio, I love thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine — 

Enter Despemona, attended. 
Look, if my gentle love be not rais’d up !— 
1’l]1 make thee an example. 

Des. What’s the matter? 

Oth. All’s well now, sweeting ; come away to bed. — 
Sir, for your hurts, myself will -be your surgeon.— 
Lead him off. [Monrano ts led off. 
fago, look with care about the town, 

And silence those whom this vile brawl distracted — 

Come, Desdemona; ’t is the soldier’s life, 

To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. 
{Exeunt all but [aco and Cassio. 

Jago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant? 

Cas. Ay, past all surgery. 

Jago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Cas. Reputation, reputation, reputation 0! I have 
lost my reputation. I have lost the immortal part of 
myself, and what remains is bestial—My reputation, 
{ago, my reputation ! 

Jago. As I am an honest man, I thought you had 
received some bodily wound; there is more offence® in 
that, than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and 
most false imposition; oft got without merit, and lost 
without deserving: you have lost no reputation at all, 
unless yeu repute yourself such a loser. What, man! 
there are ways to recover the general again: you, are 
but now cast in his mood, a punishment mere in policy 
than in malice; even so as one would beat his offence- 
less dog, to affright an imperious lion. Sue to him 
again, and he’s yours. 

Cas. I will rather sue to be despised, than to deceive 
so good a commander, with so light,*? so drunken, and 
so indisereet an officer. Drunk?* and speak parrot? 
and squabble? swagger? swear? and discourse fustian | 
with one’s own shadow ?—O thou invisible spirit of 
wine! if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call 
thee—devil. 

Tago. What was he that you follow’d with your 
sword? What had he done to you? 

Cas. 1 know not. 

Tago. Is’t possible? 

Cas. I remember a mass of things, but nothing dis- 
tinetly; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore—O God ! 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to steal 
away their brains! that we should, with joy, revel, 
pleasure and applause, transform ourselves into 
beasts ! 

Tago. Why, but you are now well enough: how came 
you thus recovered. 

Cas. It hath pleased the devil, drunkenness, to give 
place to the devil, wrath: one unperfectness shows me 
another, to make me frankly despise myself. 

Iago. Come, you are too severe a moraler. As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this country 
stands, I could heartily wish this had not befallen ; but, 
since it is as it is, mend it for your. own good. 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again: he shall tell 
me, I am a drunkard. Had I as many mouths as Hy- 
dra, such an answer would stop them all. To be now 
a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! 
O strange !—Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 


the ingredient is a devil. 
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Jago. Come, come; good wine is a good familiar 
creature. if it be well used: exclaim no more against it. 
And, good lieutenant, { think, you#hink I love you. 

Cas. I have weil approved it, sir—I drunk! 

Jago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at some 
time, man.. [711 tell you what you shall do. Our 
general’s wife is now the general:—l may say so In 
this respect, for that he hath devoted and given up 
himself to the contemplation, mark, and devotement® 
of her parts and graces:—confess yourself freely te 
her; importune her; she ’ll help to put you in your 
place again. She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposition, that she holds it a vice in her 
goodness, not to do more than she is requested. This 
broken joint’ between you and her husband entreat her 
to splinter, and my fortunes against any lay worth 
naming, this crack of your love shall grow stronger 
than it was before. 

Cas. You advise me well. 

Iago. YT protest, in the sincerity of love, and honest 
kindness. 

Cas. 1 think it freely; and, betimes in the morning, 
I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to undertake 
forme. Iam desperate of my fortunes, if they check 
me here. 

Iago. You are in the right. Good night, leutenant ; 
I must to the watch. 

Cas. Good night, honest Iago. [ Exit Cassio. 

Iago. And what’s he, then, that says I play the 

villain, 
When this advice is free I give, and honest, 
Probable® to thinking, and, indeed, the course 
To win the Moor again? For ’t is most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit : she’s fram’d as fruitful 
As the free elements. And, then, fer her 
To win the Moor,—were ’t to renounce his baptism, 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin,— 
His soul is so enfetter’d to her love, 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function. How am I, then, a villain, 
To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, 
Direetly to his good ?—Divinity of hell! 
When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 


| As I do now; for whiles this honest fool 


Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
71] pour this pestilence into his ear,— 
That she repeals® him for her body’s lust ; 
And, by how much she strives to do him good, 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor: 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch, ‘* 
And out of her own goodness make the net, 
That shall enmesh them all.—How now, Roderigo? 
Enter Ropertco, angrily.*° 

Rod. I do follow here in the chase, not like a hound 
that hunts. but one that fills up the ery. My money 
is almost spent : { have been to-night exceedingly well 
eudgelled; and, I think, the issue will be—I shall 
have so much experience for my pains, and so, with no 
money at all, and a little more wit, return again to 
Venice. j 

Iago. How poor are they, that have not patience ! 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Thou know’st, we work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 


5 pleasance: in folio 


9 Recalls. 19 This word is not added in f. e. 
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Does ’t not go well? Cassio hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that small hurt hast eashier’d Cassio. 
Though other things.grow fair against the sun, 

Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe : 
Content thyself a while-—By the mass, ’t is morning ; 


| Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. 


Retire thee; go where thou art billeted : 
Away, I say; thou shalt know more hereafter : 


Nay, get thee gone. [Exit Rop.} Two things are to 
be done. 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress. 

[ll set her on: 

Myself, the while, to draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump where he may Cassio find 

Soliciting his wife-—Ay, that.’s the way: 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. [ Exit. 


os Wh ba i 


SCENE [.—Before the Castle. 
Enter Cassio, and some Musicians. 

Cas. Masters, play here, I will content your pains: 

Something that’s brief; and bid good-morrow to the 
general, { Music. 
Enter Clown. 

Clo. Why, masters, have your instruments been in 
Naples, that they squeak’ i’ the nose thus? 

1 Mus. How, sir, how ? 

Clo. Are these, I pray you, called? wind instruments ? 

1 Mus. Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

Clo. O! thereby hangs a tail. 

1 Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? 

Clo. Marry, sir, by many a wind instrument that I 
know. But, masters, here ’s money for you; and the 
general so likes your music, that he desires you, for 
love’s sake,* to make no more noise with it. 

1 Mus. Well, sir, we will not. 

Clo. If you have any music that may not be heard, 
to’t again ; but, as they Say, to hear music the general 
does not greatly eare. 

1 Mus. We have none such, sir. 


Civ. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I7]]) 


away. 

Go; vanish into air; away! [Exeunt Musicians. 

Cas. Dost thou hear, mine honest friend ? 

Clo. No, I hear not your honest friend; I hear you. 

Cas. Pr’ythee, keep up thy quillets. There’s a 
poor piece of gold for thee. If the gentlewoman that 
attends the general’s wife be stirring, tell her there ’s 
one Cassio entreats her a little favour of speech : wilt 
thou do this? 

Clo. She is stirring, sir; if she will stir hither, I 
shall seem so* to notify her. [ Exit. 
Enter Iago. 

Cas. Do, good my friend.S—In happy time, Iago. 
Jago. You have not been a-bed, then ? 
Cas. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, Iago, 
To send in to your wife : my suit to her 
Is, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access, 
Jago. Ill send her to you presently ; 
And Ill devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 
May be more’ free. [ Exit. 
Cas. I humbly thank you for’t. I neyer knew 
A Florentine more kind and honest. 
Enter Emixta. 
Emil. Good-morrow, good lieutenant. I am sorry 
For your displeasure ; but all will soon® be well. 
The general and his wife are talking of it 


And great affinity, and that in wholesome wisdom 
He might not but refuse you ; but, he protests, he loves 
you, 
| And needs no other suitor but his likings, 
To take the safest oecasion by the front,” 
To bring you in again. 
Cas. Yet, I beseech you,— 
If you think fit, or that it may be done,— 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone. 
Emil. Pray you, come in: 
I will bestow you where you shall have time 
To speak your bosom freely, 
Cas. { am nruch bound to you. [Exeunt, 


SCENE II.—A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Orueio, Tago, and Gentlemen. 
Oth. These letters give, Iago, to the pilot, 
And by him do my duties to the state :% 
| That done, I will be walking on the works ; 
Repair there to me. 
lago. Well, my good lord; I’ll do ’t. 
Oth. This fortification, gentlemen,—shall we see ’t? 
Gent. We wait upon your lordship, 


SCENE HI.—RBefore the Castle. 
Enter Desprmona, Cassto, “end Emit. 

Des. Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, [ will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

Emil. Good madam, do: I know?? it grieves my hus- 

band, 
As if the case™ were his. 
Des. O! that’s an honest fellow.—Do not doubt, 
Cassio, 
But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas. Bounteous madam, 
Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 

He’s never any thing but your true servant, 

Des. O, si! I thank you. You do love my lord ; 
You have known him long, and be you well assur’d, 
He shall in strangeness stand no farther off 
Than in a politic distance. 

Cas: Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either last so long, 

Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet, 

Or breed itself so out of circumstance, 
That, I being absent, and my place supplied, 
My general will forget my love and service. 

Des. Do not doubt that: before Emilia here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place. Assure thee, 


Jens 
That he you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus, 


[ Exeunt. 


And she speaks for you stoutly: the Moor replies, 


Speak: in fe. #Not in folio. 2 of all loves: in quarto, 1622. 4 This word is notin f. e. 
in folio. 7This line is not in folio. & This speech is not in quarto, 1622. 9% senate: in folio. 


If I do vow a friendship, I 71] perform it 
To the last article: my lord shall never rest 5 


5 These four words are not in folio. 6 sure; 
10 warrant : in folio. 1 cause: in folio. 
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Ill watch him tame, and talk him out of patience ; 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift ; 
Ill intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio’s suit. Therefore, be merry, Cassio ; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die, 
Than give thy cause away. 
Enter Oruetto and [aao, at a distance. 
Emil. Madam, here comes my lord, 
Cas. Madam, 1711 take my leave. 
Des. Why, stay, and hear me speak. 
Cas. Madam, not now: I am very ill at ease ; 
Unfit for mine own purpose. 
Des. Well, do your discretion. 
Tago. Ha! I like not that. 
Oth. What dost thou say? 
Iago. Nothing, my lord: or if—I know not what. 
Oth. Was not that Cassio parted from my wife? 
Tago. Cassio, my lord? No, sure ; I cannot think it, 
That he would ’steal’ away so ouilty- like, 
Seeing you coming. 
Oth. I do believe ’t was he. 
Des. How, now, my lord! 
I have been talking with a suitor here, 
A man that languishes in your displeasure. 
Oth. Who is’t you mean? 
Des. Why, your lieutenant, Cassio. 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take ; 
For if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning 
I have no judgment in an honest face. 
I pr’ythee, call him back. 
Oth. Went he hence now ? 
Des. Ay, sooth; so humbled, 
That he hath left part of his grief with me, 
To? suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 


Oth. Not now, sweet Desdemona ; some other time. 
Des, But shall ’t be shortly ? 

Oth. The sooner, sweet, for you. 
Des. Shall’t be to-night at supper ? 

Oth. No, not to-night. 
Des. To-morrow dinner then ? 

Oth. I shall not dine at home: 


I meet the captains at the citadel. 


Des. Why then, to-morrow night; or Tuesday morn ; 


On Tuesday noon, or night; on Wednesday morn: 

I pr’ythee, name the time, but let it not 

Exeeed three days: in faith, he’s penitent ; 

And yet his trespass, in our common reason, 

(Save that, they say, the wars must make examples 

* Out of our? best) is not almost a fault 

T’ incur a private check. When shall he come? 

Tell me, Othello: I wonder in my soul, 

What you could ask me that I should deny, 

Or stand so mammering* on. What! Mi@hael Cassio, 

That came a wooing with you, and so many a time, 

When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 

Hath ta’en your part, to have so much to do 

To bring him in! Trust me,’ I could do much,— 
Oth. Pr’ythee, no more: 

I will deny thee nothing. 
Des. Why, this is not a boon ; 

'T is as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm, 

Or sue to you to do a peculiar profit 

To your own person: nay, when I have a suit 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 


3 her: 
8 counsel ; 


in quarto. I: in quarto, 1622 inf. e. 


7 Alas, thou echoest : in folio. 


1 sneak : 
quarto, 1622. 
quarto. 


[ Exit Cassio. 


Good, my lord, | 


| When Cassio left my wife : 


let him come when he will, 


4 muttering: 
in quarto, 1622. 
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It shall be full of poize and difficult weight,* 
And fearful to be granted. 
Oth. I will deny thee nothing : 
Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myself. 
Des. Shall I deny you? no, Farewell, my lord. 
Oth. Farewell, my Desdemona: I’ll come to thee 
straight. 
Des. Emilia, come.—Be it as your fancies teach you ; 
Whate’er you be, J am obedient. [Ezit, with Emmi, 
Oth. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 
Iago. My noble lord,— 
Oth. What dost thou say, Iago? 
Jago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my lady, 
Know of your love? 
Oth. He did, from first to last: why dost thou ask ? 
Jago. But for a satisfaction of my thought ; 
No farther harm. 
Oth. Why of thy thought, Iago? 
Tago. 1 did not think, he had been acquainted with it. 
Oth. O, yes; and went between us very oft. 
Jago. Indeed ? 
Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed :—discern’st thou aught in 


that ? 
Is he not honest ? 
Iago. Honest, my lord ? 
Oth. Honest? ay, honest. 


Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 


Oth. What dost thou think ? 
Jago. Think, my lord? 
Oth. Think, my lord ! 


By heaven, he echoes’ me, 

As if there were some monster in his thought 

Too hideous to be shown.—Thou dost mean something. 
I heard thee say but now,—thou lik’dst not that, 

what didst not like ? 

And, when I told thee, he was of my counsel 

In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst, “ Indeed !”? 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 

As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit.6 If thou dost love me, 

Show me thy thought. 

Iago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Oth. I think, thou dost; 
And,—for I know thou art full of love anid honesty, 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’st them 

breath, — « 

Therefore, these stops of thine fright me the more ; 
For such things, in a false disloy al knave, 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man that’s just, 
They are close delations, ° working from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. 

Iago. For Michael Cassio, 
I dare be sworn,?® I think that he is honest. 

Oth. I think so too. 

Jago. Men should be what they seem ; 
Or: those that be not, would they might seem none - ! 

Oth. Certain, men should be what they seem. 

Jago. Why, then, I think Cassio’s an honest man. 

Oth. Nay, vet there ’s more in this. 

I pray thee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate; and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. 

Tago. Good my lord, pardon me; 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 


in quarto, 1622, 5 By’rlady: in quarto, © difficulty: in 
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I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 
Utter my thoughts? Why, say, they are vile and 
false,— 
As where’s that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breast so pure, 
But sometimes uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets,’ and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ? 
Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Iago, 
-If thou but think’st him wrong’d, and mak’st his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. , 
Jago. I do beseech you,— 
Though I, perchance, am vicious in my guess, 
(As, I confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses, and oft? my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not)—that your wisdom yet,* 
From one that so imperfectly conceits, 
Would take no notice ; nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance. 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood,* honesty, or* wisdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Oth. What dost thou mean ? 
Jago. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’t is something, 
nothing ; 
‘T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, whieh not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed, 
Oth. By heaven, I ’1l know thy thoughts. 
Jago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor shall not, whilst 74 1s in my custody. 
Oth. Ha! 
Tago. O! beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-ey’d monster, which doth make® 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliss, 


| Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 


But, O! what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet fondly’ loves ! 
Oth. O misery ! 
Jago. Poor and. content is rich, and rich enough ; 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.— 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ! 
Oth. Why? why is this? 
Think’st thou, 1’d make a life of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions? No: to be once in doubt, 
Is once® to be resolv’d. Exchange me for a goat, 
When I shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsufflicate and blown surmises, 
Matching thy inference. ?T is not to make me jealous, 
To say—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well 3 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous: 
Nor from mine own weak merits will [ draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt ; 
For she had eyes, and chose me: no, Tago ; 
I’ll see, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love, or jealousy. 
Jago. I am glad of it ;'° for now J shall have reason 
To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit : therefore, as I am bound, 


1 Law, or court-days. ? of: in folio. 3 4 Not in folio. 


in f. e.; Knight, asin the text. 8 9 Notin folio. 
13 position : in f. e. a P 


5 and: in folio. 
10 this: in folio. 
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Receive it from me. I speak not yet of proof. 

Look to your wife; observe her well with Cassio: 

Wear your eye—thus, not jealous, nor secure : 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of self-bounty, be abus’d; look*to ’t. 

I know our country disposition well: 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands; their best eon- 
science 

Is, not to leave ’t undone, but keep ’t unknown. 

Oth. Dost thou say so? 

Jago. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
And, when she seem’d to shake, and fear your looks, 
She lov’d them most. ' 

Oth. And so she did. 

Jago. Why, go io, then; 
She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 

To seal her father’s eyes up, close as oak,— 

He thought, ’t was witcheraft—But I am much to 
blame ; j 

I humbly do beseech you of your pardon, 


| For too much loving you. 


Oth. I am bound to thee for ever. 
Jago. I see, this hath a little dash’d your spirits. 
Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. 
Jago. Trust me, I fear it has. 
I hope, you will consider what is spoke 
Comes from my love.—But, I do see you are moy’d :— 
I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to suspicion. 
Oth. I will not. 
Tago. Should you do so, my lord, 
My speech should fall into such vile success, 
As my thoughts aim not at! Cassio ’s my worthy" 
friend. 
My lord, I see you are mov’d. 
Oth. No, not much mov’d.— 
I do not think but Desdemona.’s honest. 
Jago. Long live she so ; and long live you to think so ! 
Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itself, 
dago. Ay, there’s the point :—as,—to be bold with 
you,— 
Not to affect many proposed matches, 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends. 
Foh! one may smell in sueh a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnattral.— 
But pardon me; I do not in suspicion? 
Distinctly speak of her, though I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And happily repent. 
Oth. Farewell, farewell. 
If more thou dost perceive, let me know more ; 
Set on thy wife to observe. Leave me, lago. 
Jago. My lord, I take my leave. 
Oth. Why did I marry? 
doubtless, 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
Jago. My lord, I would I might entreat your ho- 
nour [ Returning. 
To scan this thing no farther ; leave it to time. 
Although ’t is fit that Cassio have his place, 
(For, sure, he fills it up with great ability) 
Yet if you please to hold him off a while, 
You shall by that perceive him and his means. 


[Going 
— This honest creature 


® mock: in f.e. Hanmeralso made the change. 


: T strongly : 
41 Which my thoughts aim’d not: in folio. 


12 trusty: in quarto. 
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Note, if your lady strain his entertainment That which so often you did bid me steal. 
With any strong or vehement importunity : Jago. Hast stolen it from her ? 
Much will be seen in that. In the mean time, Email. No, ’faith: she let it drop by negligence ; 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears, And, to th’ advantage, I, being here, took ot up. 
(As worthy cause I have to fear I am) Look, here it is. 
And hold her free, I do beseech your honour. Tago. A good wench; give it me. 
Oth. Fear not my government. Emil. What will you do with ’t, that you have been | 
Jago. I once more take my leave. [ Exit. so earnest 
Oth. This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty, To have me filch it ? 
And knows all qualities with a learned spirit Jago. Why, what’s that to you? [Snatching it. 
Of human dealings: if I do prove her haggard, Emil. If it be not some purpose of import, 
Though that her jesses? were my dear heart- -strings, Give ’t me again: poor lady! she’ll run mad, | 
I’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind,* When she shall lack it. 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black, Tago. Be not acknown'’ on ’t ; I have use for it. 
And have not those soft parts of conversation Go; leave me. [Hatt Eminra. | 
That chamberers have ; or, for I am declin’d I will in Cassio’s lodging lose this napkin, 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that’s not much And let him find it : trifles, light as air, 
She ’s gone; I am abus’d : and my relief Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
Must be to loath her. 0, eurse of marriage ! As proofs of holy writ. This may-do something. 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, The Moor already changes with my poison :* | 
And not their appetites. TI had rather.be a toad, | Dangerous conceits are in their natures poisons, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, | Which at the first are searee found to distaste ; 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love But with a little act upon the blood, 
For others’ uses. Yet, ’t is the plague of great ones; | Burn like the mines of sulphur.—I did say So :— 
Prerogativ’d are they less than the base ; Enter OTHELLO. 
‘T is destiny unshunnable, like death : Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Even then this forked plague i is fated to us, nee all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
When we do quicken. Desdemona‘ comes. Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep, 
Enter Despemona and Emrtta. Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 
If she be’false, O! then heaven mocks itself.$— Oth. Ha! ha! false to me? to me? 
I’ll not believe it. _ Jago. Why, how now, general! no more of that. 
Des. How now, my dear Othello ! Oth. Avaunt! be gone ! thou hast set me on the 
Your dinner and the generous islanders, rack.— 
By you invited, do attend your presence. I swear, ’t is better to be much abus’d, 
Oth. J am to blame. Than but to know ’t a little. 
Des. Why is your speech so faint?® are you not well?| Iago. How now, my lord ! 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead here. Oth. What sense had I oft* hér stolen hours of lust ? 
Des. Faith, that’s with watching ; ’t will away again: |I saw it not, thought it not, it harm’d not me: 
Let me but bind it hard, within this hour I slept the next night well,** was free and merry ; 
It will be well. [Offers to bind his Head."\1 found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips : 
Oth. Your napkin is too litile ; [Lets fall her Napkin.® | He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let it alone. Come, I ’ll go in with you. Let him not know ’t, and he ’s not robb’d at all. 
Des. J am very sorry that you are not well. Jago. I am sorry to hear this. 
[Exeunt Orn. and Des.| Oth. T had been happy, if the general camp, 
Emil. I am glad I have found this napkin. Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor: So | had nothing known.—O ! now, for ever, 
My wayward husband hath a hundred times Farewell the tranquil mind; farewell content : 
Woo’d me to steal it; but she so loves the token, Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
(For he conjur’d her she should ever keep it) That make ambition virtue: O, farewell ! 
That she reserves it evermore about her, Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
To kiss, and talk to.. I’ll have the work ta’en out,’ | The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
And give ’t Iago: what he will do with it, The royal banner, and all quality, 
Heaven knows, not 1; Pride, pomp, and ‘circumstance of glorious war ! 
I nothing, but to please his fantasy.'° And O! you mortal engines, whose rude?® throats 
Enter Jaco. Tl’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Jago. How now! what do you here alone ? Farewell ! Othello’s occupation ’s gone. 
Email, Do not you chide, I have a thing for you. Iago. Is it possible ?—My lord,— 
Jago. A thing for me ?—it is a common thing. Oth, Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore, 
Emil. Ha? Be sure of it: give me the ocular proof, 
Iago. To have a foolish wife. [Taking him by the Throat. 
Emil. O! is that all? What will you give me now |Or, by the worth of mine‘ eternal soul, 
For that same handkerchief? Thou hadst been better have been born a dog, 
Tago. What handkerchief? |Than answer my wak’d wrath. 
Emil. What handkerchief ! Iago. Is it come to this ? 
Oth. Make me to see ’t ; or, at the least, so prove it, 


Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona ; 

LA wild hawk. % Straps, by which the hawk’s feet were fastened to the wrist. 3% The falconers always let fly the hawk against the 
wind, as, if she flies with the wind behind her, she seldom returns —Johnson. * Look where she: in folio. 5 false, heaven mock’d itself: 
in folio. © Why do you speak so faintly: in folio. 7Notinf.e. 8 This is taken from a MS. direction, (there being none in the old eds.) 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s copy of quarto, 1622 ; the usual one in mod. eds. is: He puts it from him, andit drops. °% Copied for Taco. 
10 T nothing know, but for: in quarto. 1622. 11 you known: in quarto, 1622. 12Notin quarto. 13in: in folio, ‘fed well, was: in 
folio, 18 wide: in quartos. 16 man’s: in quarto, 1622. 
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ACT ITI. 


That the probation bear no hinge, nor bon} 
To hang a doubt on, or woe upon thy life ! 
Iago. My noble lord,— 
| Oth. If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more: abandon all remorse ; 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz 'd, 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 
| Greater than that. [Releasing him.’ | 
i - Jago. O grace! O heaven defend? me! 
Are you a man? have you a soul, or sense '— 
God be wi’ you: take mine effiee—O wretched fool, 
That liv’st® to make thine honesty a vice ! 
O monstrous world! Take _ a note, O world ! 
To be direct and honest, is 
I thank you for this profit : snd ‘fro m henee. 
| I’ll love no friend, since love breeds such offence. 
| Oth. Nay, stay.—Thou shouldst be honest. 
Tago. I should be wise; for honesty’s a fool, 
And loses that it works for. 
Oth. By the world, 
I think my wife be honest, and think she is not: 
I think that thou art just, and think thou art not. 
I’ll have some proof: her* name, that was as fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is now begrim’d and black 
As mine own face. If there be cords, or knives, 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 
I’ll not endure it—Would I were satisfied ! 
Iago. I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion : 
I do repent me that I put it to you. 
You wii be satisfied ? 
Oth. Would! nay, I will. 
|  lago. And may; but how? how 
Would you the supervision’! grossly gape on? 
Behold her topp’d ? 
Oth. Death and damnation! O! 
fago. It were a tedidus difficulty, I think, 
To bring it® to that prospect. Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster, 
More than their own! What then? how then? 
What shall I say? Where’s satisfaction ? 
It is impossible you should see this, 
Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross 
As ignorance made drunk: but yet, I say, 
If imputation, and strong circumstances, 
Which lead directly to the door of truth, 
Will ‘give you satisfaction, you may’ have it. 
Oth. Give me a living reason she’s disloyal. 
Iago. 1 do not like the office ; 
But, ‘sith I am enter’d in this cause so far, 
| Prick’d to ’t by foolish honesty and love, 
I will goon. I lay with Cassio lately, 
And being troubled with a raging tooth, 
{ could not sleep. 
There are a kind of men, so loose of soul, 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs : 
| One of this kind is Cassio. 
In sleep I heard him say,—‘ Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves !” 
And then, sir, would he gripe, and wring my hand, 
Cry,—Q, sweet ereature !”? and then kiss me hard, 
As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots, 
That grew upon my lips: then, laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and sigh’d, and kiss’d : nd then, 
Cried,— Cursed fate, that gave thee to the Moor !” 


satisfied, my lord ? | 


Oth. O monstrous ! "nVOne tos ! 

1 Not in f.e. 2 forgive: in folio. 3lov’dst: in folio. my: 
in folio. 8if?t: in folio, 1632. 9% hell: in folio. 1° Yet: in folio. 
13 excellency : in quarto, 1622. 14 business: in folio. 


Tago. Nay, this was but his dream. 
Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclusion: 
’T is a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 
Jago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That. do demonstrate thinly. 
Oth. I’ll tear her all to pieces. 
Jago. Nay, but be wise: yet we see nothing done ; 
She may be honest yet. Tell me but this: 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife’s hand ? 
| Oth. 1g gave her such a one: ’t was my first gift. 
Jago. 1 know not that: but such a handkerchief, 
(I am sure it was yeur wife’s) did I to-day 
| See Cassio wipe his beard with. 
Oth. If it be that,— 
Jago. If it be that, or any that® was hers, 
It speaks against her with the other proofs. 
Oth. O, that the slave had forty thousand lives ! 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 
Now do I see ’t is true —Look here, Iago; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven: 
gone.— 
Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell !* 
Yield up, O Leve! thy crown, and hearted throne, 
To tyrannous hate ! ! swell, bosom, with thy fraug ght, 
For ’t is of aspies’ tongues! 
Jago. Pray,’® be content. 
| Oth. 
| Jago. Patience, I say: 
change 
Oth.' Never, Iago. Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose iey current and compulsive course 
Ne’cr knows’? retiring he but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Hellespont ; 
| Even so my bloody though ts, wile vaolomt pace, 
| Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
| Swallow them up.—Now, by yond’ marble heaven, 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow [ Kneeling. 
I here engage my words. 
lago. Do not rise yet.— [Kneeling. 
| Witness, you ever-burning lights above ! 
You elements that clip us round about ! 
| Witness, that here Iago doth give up 
| The execution’ of his wit, hands, heart, 
To wrong’d Othello’s service. Let him command, 
And to obey shall be in me remorse, 
What bloody work" soe’er. 
ip OTR I ereet thy love, 
Not with vai in thanks, but with acceptanoe ‘bounteous, 
| And will upon the instant put thee to ’t. 
| Within these three days let me hear thee say, 
| That Cassio ’s not alive. 
Jago. My friend is dead : 
But let her live. 
Oth. Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn her ! 
Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw, 
To farnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
Jago. | am your own for ever. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The Same. 


Enter Despemona, Emiita, and Clown. 


Des. Do you know, sirrah, where the lieutenant 
| Cassio lies? 

Clo. I dare not say, he lies any where. 

! Des. Why, man? 


tis 


O, blood, Iago, blood ! 
your mind, perhaps, may 


*t 1s done at your request ; 


inf e. might: 
2 feels: inf. e. 


in folio. 
11 This speech to “ 


5 supervisor: in quarto, 1622. 6 them: 
Now, by,” is omitted in folio. 
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Clo. He is a soldier; and for one to say a soldier Entirely to her love ; but if she lost it, 


lies, is stabbing, Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Des. Go to. Where lodges he ? Should hold her loathed, and his spirits should hunt 
Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to tell you| After new fancies. She, dying, gave if me ; 
where I lie. And bid me, when’my fate would have me wive,” 
Des. Can any thing be made of this ? To give ither. I did so; and take heed on ’t: 
Clo. | know not where he lodges; and for me to| Make it a darling like your precious eye: 
devise a lodging, and say, he lies here, or he lies there, |'To lose or give ’t away. were such perdition, 
were to lhe in mine own throat. As nothing else could match. 
Des. Can you inquire him out, and be edified to] Des. Is *t possible ? 
report ? Oth. ’T is true: there’s magic in the web of it. 
Clo. I will eatechize the world for him; that is,| A sibyl, that had number’d in the world 
make questions, and by them answer. The sun to course® two hundred compasses, 


Des. Seek him; bid him come hither: tell him, I | In her prophetic fury sew’d the work ; 
| have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope all will} The worms were hallow’d that did breed the silk 


4 
be well. And it was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 
| Clo. To do this is within the compass of man’s wit: | Conserv’d® of maidens’ hearts. | 
| and therefore I will attempt the doing it. [Exit.| Des. Indeed ! is ’t true ? 
Des. Where should I Jose that handkerchief, Emilia?! Oth, Most veritable ; therefore look to ’t well. | 
Emil. I know not, madam. Des. Then, would to heaven that I had never seen it ! 
Des. Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse Oth. Ha! wherefore ? 
Full of ecruzadoes?; and but my noble Moor Des. Why do you speak so startingly and rash ? 
| Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness Oth. Is’t lost? is’t gone? speak, is it outo’ the way? 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough Des. Heaven bless us ! 
To put him to ill thinking, - Oth. Say you? 
Emil. Is he not jealous ? Des. Tt is not lost ; but what an if it were? 
Des. Who? he! I think the sun, where he was born,| Oth. How? 
Drew all such humours from him. Des. 1 say, it is not lost. 
Emil. Look, where he comes.| Oth. Fetch ’t, let me see ’t. 
Enter OTHELLO. Des. Why, so I can, sir ;!® but I will not now. 
| Des. { will not leave him now, till Cassio This is a trick to put me from my suit : 
Be call’d to him.—How is ’t with you, my lord? I pray, let Cassio be receiv’d again. 
Oth. Well, my good lady.—[ Astde.] O, hardness to] Oth. Fetch me that’ handkerchief: my mind mis- 
dissemble !— Des. Come, come ; [gives. 
| How do you, Desdemona? You’ll never meet a more sufficient man. 
Des. Well, my good lord. Oth. The handkerchief,— 
Oth. Give me your hand.” This hand is moist, my] Des. I pray, talk me of Cassio,!? 
lady. t Oth. The handkerchief,— | 
Des. It yet® hath felt no age, nor known no sorrow. Des. A man that, all his time, 
Oth. This argues fruitfulness, and liberal heart. Hath founded his good fortunes on your love ; | 
Hot, hot and moist: this hand of yours requires Shar’d dangers with you ;— 
| A sequester from liberty, fasting and praying,* Oth. The handkerchief,— 
| Much castigation, exercise devout ; Des, Yn sooth, you are to blame. 
For here ’s a young and sweating devil here, Oth. Away !#* [Exit OTHELLO. 
That commonly rebels. ’T is a good hand ; Emil. Is not this man jealous ? 
A frank one. | Des. I ne’er saw this before. 
Des. You may, indeed, say so ; | Sure, there ’s some wonder in this handkerchief : 
For ’t was that hand that gave away my heart. /I am most unhappy in the loss of it. 
Oth. A liberal hand: the hearts of old gave hands,! Emil. ’T is not a year or two shows us a man: 
But our new heraldry is—hands, not hearts. They are all but stomachs, and we all but food; 
Des. 1 cannot speak of this. Come now, your |They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 
promise. | They belch us. 
| Oth. What promise, chuck ? Enter Taco and Cassio. 
Des. T have sent to bid Cassio come speak with you. Look you! Cassio, and my husband, 
Oth. I have a salt and sudden® rheum offends me. | Iago. There is no other way ; ’tis she must do’t: 
| Lend me thy handkerchief. | And, lo, the happiness! go, and importune her. 
Des. Here, my lord. [Offering it.°; Des. How now, good Cassio! what’s the news with 
Oth. That which I gave you. you ? 
Des. I have it not about me.| Cas. Madam, my former suit. I do beseech you, 
Oth. Not? | That by your virtuous means I may again 
Des. No, indeed, my lord. Exist, and be a member of his love, 
| Oth. That is a fault. | Whom I, with all the office’* of my heart, 
That handkerchief | Entirely honour: I would not be delay’d. 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give: If my offence be of such mortal kind, 
She was a charmer, and could almost read That nor my service past, nor present sorrows, 
The thoughts of people: she told her, while she kept it,| Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 
’T would make her amiable, and subdue my father * ; Can ransom me into his love again, , 


1 This and the next speech, are not.in quarto, 1622, 2A Portuguese gold coin. 3 Notin folio. 4 prayer: in folio, 5 sullen : in f. e, 
§Notinf.e. ‘wiv’d: in folio, 8 make: in quarto, 1622. 9% with the skilful conserves: in quarto. 10 Not in folie. 11 the: in folio. 
12 This and the next speech, are not in folio. 13 Zounds!: in quarto, 1622. 14 duty >in quarto, 1622. 
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But to know so must be my benefit ; 

So shall I clothe me in a fore’d content, 
And shift! myself upon? some other course, 
To fortune’s alms. 

Des. 3 Alas! thrice-gentle Cassio, 2 
My advocation is not now in tune ; 
My lord is not my lord; nor should I know him, 
Were he in favour, as in humaar, alter’d, | 
So help me every spirit sanetified, 

As I have spoken for you all my best, 

And stood within the blank. of his displeasure, 

For my free speech. You must a while be patient : 
What I ean do, I will; and more I will, 

Than for myself I dare: let that suffiee you. 

Tago. Is my lord angry ? 

Emal. He went hence but now; 
And. certainly, in strange unguietness. 

Jago. Can he® be angry? I have seen the cannon, | 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air, 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff’d his own brother ;—and can he be angry ? | 
Something of moment, then: I will go meet him. 
There ’s matter in’t, indeed, if he be angry. 

Des. I pr’ythee, do so. [#zit Iaco.]—Something, 

sure, of state, — 
Hither from Veniee, or some unhatch’d practice, 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him,— 
Hath puddled his clear spirit ; and, in such cases, 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. ’T is even so; 
For let our finger ache, and it indues 
Our other healthful members ev’n to that sense 
Of pain: nay, we must think, men are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for such observances* 
As fit the bridal—Beshrew me much, Emilia 
I was (unhandsome warrior as I am) 
Arraigning his unkindness with my soul ; 
But a r find, I had suborn’ d the witness, 
And he’s indicted falsely 

Emil. Pray heaven, it Wi state matters, as you think, 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 

Concerning you. 

Des, Alas, the day! I never gave him cause. 

Emil. But jealous souls will not be answer’d SO ; 
They are not ever jealous for a cause, 

But jealous for they are jealous: ’t is a monster. 
Begot upon itself. born on itself. 
Des. Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s mind ! 
Emil. Lady, amen. 


| 


PNG ei 


SCENE I.—The Same. 
Enter OTHELLO and Taco. 
ago. Will you think so? 


Oth. Think so, Iago? 

Iago. What, 
To kiss in private ? 

Oth. An unauthoriz’d kiss. 


Jago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm ? 
Oth. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm ? 
It is hypoerisy against the devil: 
They that mean virtuoysly, and yet do so, 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven. 


1shut: inf.e. 4upin: inf.e. 3 Andis: in folio. * observancy : 


the next speech, are not in quarto, 1622. 8 infectious: in folio. 


Des. I will go seek him.—Cassi0, walk hereabout: 


\If I do find him fit, 1711 move your suit, 
| And seek to effect it to my uttermost. 


Cas. | humbly thank your ladyship. 
[Ezeunt Despemena and Eminsa. 
Enter Branca. 
Bian, Save you, friend Cassio! 
Cas. What make you from home? 


| How is it with you, my most fair Bianea ? 


( faith, sweet love, | was coming to your house. 
Bian, And I was going to your lodging, Cassio. 
What, keep a week away ? seven days aitd nights? 


| Right seore etght hours? and lovers’ absent hours 
| More tedious than the-dial eight score times ? 
O weary reekoning’! 


Cas. Pardon me, Bianea ; 


| Lhave this while with leaden thoughts been press’d ; 


But I shall, in a more convenient’ time, 
Strike off this seore of absence. Sweet Bianca, 
[ Giving her Despemona’s Handkerchief. 

Take me this work out. 

Bian. : O, Cassio! whence eame this ? 
This is some token from a newer friend: 
To the felt absence, now, I feel a cause. 
Is.it come to this? Well, well. 

Cas. Go to, woman! 
Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jealous, now, 
That this is from some mistress some remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. 

Bian. Why, whose is it ? 

Cas. I know not, sweet :* I found it in my chamber. 
I like the work w ell; ere it be demanded, 
(As like enough it will) I’d have it copied : 
Take it, and do’t; and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave you! wherefore? 

Cas. 1 do attend here on the general, 
And think it no addition, nor my wish, 
To have him see me woman’d. 


Bian. Why, I pray you?’ 
Cas. Not that I love you not. 
Bian. But that you do not love me. 


I pray you, bring me on the way a little; 
And say, if I shall see you soon at night. 
Cas. ’T is but a little way, that I ean bring you, 
For I attend here; but I’l1 see you soon. 
Bian. ’T is very good: I must be cireumstane’d. 
[ Exeunt 


IV. 


Iago. \f they do nothing, ’t is a venial slip 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief,— 

Oth. What then? 

Iago. Why, then ’t is hers, my lord; and, being hers, 
She may, I think, bestow ’t on any man. 

Oth. She is protectress of her honour too: 
May she give that ? 

Jago. Her honour is an essence that’s not seen ; 
They have it very oft, that have it not: 
But, for the handkerchief,— 

Oth. By heaven, I would most gladly have forgot it. 
Thou saidst 0)! it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infected* house, 
Boding to all,—he had my handkerchief. 


in folio, 5continuate: in folio. 6 neither: in folio. 7 This and 
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Tago. Ay, what of that? 
Oth. 


That ’s not so good, now. 
=] ? 


Jago. What, if I had said, I had seen him do you | 


wrong ? 
Or heard him say,—as knaves be such abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate suit, 
Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 
Convinced or supplied them, cannot choose 
But they must blab— 
Oth. Hath he said any thing ? 
Tago. He hath, my lord; but be you well assur d, 
No more than he ’ll wnswear. 
Oth. What hath he said? 


Jago. ’Faith, that he did,—I know not what he did. 


Oth. What? what? 

Tago. Lie— 

Oth. With her? 

Jago. With her, on her; what you will. 


Oth. Lie with her! lie on her !—We say; lie on her, 
when they belie her. Lie with her! that’s fulsome.— 
Handkerchief,—confessions,—handkerehief* !—To con- 
fess, and be hanged for his labour.—First, to be hanged, 
and then to confess:—I tremble at it. Nature would 
not invest herself in such shuddering? passion without 
some instruction. It is not words, that shake me thus : 
—Pish !—Noses, ears, and lips.—Is it possible ?—Con- 
fess |—Handkerchief !—O devil !— [Falls in @ Trance. 

Tago. Work on, 
My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are caught ; 
And many worthy and chaste dames, even thus, , 
All guiltless, meet reproach —What, ho ! my lord ! 

Enter Cassio. 

My lord, I say! Othello !—How now, Cassio ! 

Cas. What’s the matter? 

Iago. My lord is fallen into an epilepsy : 
This is his second fit; he had one yesterday. 

Cas. Rub him about the temples. 

Iago. No, forbear.* 
The lethargy must have his quiet course, 

If not, he foams at mouth ; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs: 
Do you withdraw yourself a little while, 
He will recover straight: when he is gone, 
I would on great occasion speak with you. — 
[ Exit Cassto. 
How is it, general? have you not hurt your head ? 

Oth. Dost thou mock me? 

Tago. I mock you! no, by heaven. 
Would you would bear your fortunes like a man, 

Oth. A horned man’s a monster, and a beast. 

Iago. There’s many a beast, then, in a populous city, 
And many a civil monster. 

Cth. Did he confess it ? 

Jago. Good sir, be a man; 

Think, every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 

May draw with you: there ’s millions now alive, 
That nightly lie in those unproper beds, 

Which they dare swear peculiar: your case is better. 
QO! "tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste. No, let me know ; 

And, knowing what { am, I know what she shall be. 

Oth. O! thou art wise ; ’t is certain. 

Jago. Stand you awhile apart ; 

Confine yourself but in a patient list,* 
Whilst you were here, o’erwhelm’d*® with your grief, 
(A passion most unfitting® such a man) 


1 The rest of the speech is not in quarto, 1622. 
quarto, 1622. 
in f. e. 


2 shadowing: in f.e. 
6 So quarto, 1630; unsuiting: in quarto, 1622; resulting : 


Cassio came hither: I shifted him away, 
| And laid good ’scuse upon your ecstasy ; 
Bade him anon return, and here speak with me ; 
The which he promis’d. But encave yourself, 
| And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew, 
Where, how, how eft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife : 
I say, but mark his gesture-—Marry, patience ; 
Or I shall say, you are all-in-all in spleen, 
And nothing of a man. 
Oth. Dost thou hear, Iago? 
|] will be found most cunning in my patience ; 
But (dost thou hear ?) most bloody. 
Lugo. 


That’s not amiss ; 
Sut yet keep time in all. 


Willi you withdraw ? 
[OTHELLo retires. 

Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 

A housewife, that by selling her desires, 

Buys herself bread and clothes: it is a creature, 

That dotes on Cassio, as ’t is the strumpet’s plague, 

To beguile many, and be beguil’d by one. 

He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain’ 

From the excess of laughter here he comes.— 

Re-enter Cassie. 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad ; 

And his unbookish jealousy must construe 

Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, und light behaviour, 

Quite in the wrong.—How do you now, lieutenant? 

Cas. The worser, that you give me the addition, 
Whose want even kills me. 

Jago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure on ah 
Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s power, [Speaking lower. 
How quickly should you speed? 

_ Cas. 

Oth. Look, how he laughs already ! 

Jago. { never knew woman love man so. 

Cas. Alas, poor rogue ! I think, i’ faith, she loves me. 

Oth. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 

[ Asade. 


Alas, poor caitiff ! 
[ Aside. 


Tago. Do you hear, Cassio ? 
Oth. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o’er. Go to; well said, well said. [Aszde. 
Tago. She gives it out, that you shall marry her: 
Do you intend it ? 

Cas. Ha, ha, ha! 

Oth. Do you triumph o’er me ? do you triumph ? 

[ Aside. 

Cas. I marry her !—what, a customer? I pr’ythee, 
bear some charity to my wit; do not think it is so un- 
wholesome. Ha, ha, ha! 

Oth. So, so, so, so. They laugh that win. [ Aside. 

Iago. ’Faith, the ery goes, that you shall marry her. 

Cas. Pr’ythee, say true. 

Jago. I am a very villain else. 

Oth. Have you scored me? Well. [ Aside. 

Cas. This is the monkey’s own giving out: she is 
persuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
flattery, not out of my promise. 

Oth. Iago beckons me : now he begins the story. 

{ Aside. 

Cas. She was here even now; she haunts me in 
every place. I was, the other day, talking on the sea- 
bank with certain Venetians, and thither comes this 
bauble; and, by this hand, she falls me thus about my 
neck ;— 


4 Limit. 5 ere while mad: in 
8 Do you triumph, Roman ?. 


3 These words are not in folio. 
in folio. restrain: in folio. 
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Oth. Crying, O dear Cassio! as it were: his gesture 
imports it. [ Aside. 

Cas. So hangs’, and lolls, and weeps upon me; so 
hales, and pulls me; ha, ha, ha !— , 

Oth. Now he tells, how_she plucked him to my 
ehamber. O! I see that nose of yours, but not that | 
dog I shall throw it to. [ Aside. | 

Cas. Well, I must leave her company. 

Iago. Before me! look where she comes. 

Enter Branca. 

Cas. ’T is such another fitchew ! marry, a perfamed 
one.—What do you mean by this haunting of me? 

Bian, Let the devil and his dam haunt you! What 
did you mean by that same handkerchief, you gaye me | 
even now? I was a fine fool to take it. I must take 
out the work!—A likely piece of work, that you| 
should find it in your chamber, and know not who left 
it there. This is some minx’s token, and [ must take 
out the work? There, give it your hobby-horse : where- | 
soever you had it, Ill take out no work on’t. 

Cas. How now, my sweet Bianca! how now, how 
now ! 

Oth. By heaven, that should be my handkerchief ! 

[ Aside. 

Bian. An youll come to supper to-night, you may : | 
an you will not, come when you are next prepared for. | 

[ Exit. 

Jago. After her, after her. 

Cas. ’¥aith, I must ; she ’ll rail in the street else. 

Jago. Will you sup there ? 

Cas. ’Faith, I intend so. 

Jago. Well, I may chance to see you, for I would 
very fain speak with you. 

Cas. Pr’ythee, come; will you? 

Iago. Go to; say no more. [Exit Cassro.? 

Oth. [| Advancing.] How shall I murder him, Iago ? 

Jago. Did you perceive how he laughed at his vice? 

Oth, O, Iago! 

Jago. And did you see the handkerchief ? 

Oth. Was that mine ? 

Jago. Yours, by this hand: and to see how he prizes 
the foolish woman your wife! she gave it him, and he 
hath given it his whore. 

Oth. I would have him nine years a killing —A fine 
woman! a fair woman! a sweet woman ! 

Jago. Nay, you must forget that. 

Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be damned to- 
night, for she shall not live. No, my heart is turned 
to stone ; I strike it, and it hurts my hand. O! the 
world hath not a sweeter creature: she might lie by an 
emperor’s side, and command him tasks. 

Jago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Oth. Hang her! I do but say what she is.—So deli- 
cate with her needle !—An admirable musician! O! 
she will sing the savageness out of a bear.—Of so high 
and plenteous wit and invention !— 

Jago. She’s the worse for all this. 

Oth. O! a thousand? thousand times. 
so gentle a condition. 

Jago. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that’s certain :—but yet the pity of it, | 
Iago !—O, Iago! the pity of it, Iago ! 

Iago. If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her | 
patent to offend ; for if it touch not you, it comes near | 
nobody, 

Oth. I will chop her into messes.—Cuckold me! 


And then, of 


Jago. O! ‘tis foul in her. | 


Oth. With mine officer ! 


logo. That’s fouler. 


1 shakes: in folio. 2Notinfolio. 3 Folio inserts: a. 


Oth. Get me some poison, Iago; this night :—I’ll 
not expostulate with her, lest her body and beauty un- 
provide my mind again. This night, Iago, 

Jago. Do it not with poison, strangle her in her bed, 
even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good; the justice of it pleases; very 
good. 
Jago. And for Cassio, let me be his undertaker. 
You shall hear more by midnight. [A Trumpet within. | 
Oih. Excellent good —What trumpet is that same ? 

Jago. Something from Venice, sure. ’T is Lodovico, 
Come from the duke ; and, see, your wife is with him. 

Enter Lopovico, Despemona, and Attendants. 

Lod. ’Save you, worthy general ! 

Oth. With all my heart, sir. 

Lod, The duke and senators of Venice greet you. 

[Giving him a Packet. 

Oth. I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. 

[Opens the Packet, and reads. 

Des, And what’s the news, good cousin Lodovico ? 

Jago. Iam very glad to see you, signior : 
Welcome to Cyprus. 

Lod. 1 thank you. 

Jago. Lives, sir. 

Des. Cousin, there ’s fallen between him and my lord 
An unkind breach, but you shall make all well, 

Oth. Are you sure of that ? 

Des. My lord ? 

Oth. “ This fail you not to do, as you will”—[Reaaing. 

Lod. He did net call; he’s busy in the paper. 

Is there division ’twixt my lord and Cassio ?. 

Des. A most unhappy one: I would do mueh 
To atone‘ them, for the love I bear to Cassio. 

Oth. Fire and brimstone ! 

Des. 

Oth. 

Des, What! is he angry ? 

Lod. May be, the letter mov’d him ; 
For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 

Des. By my troth, I am glad on’t. 


How does lieutenant Cassiv ? 


My lord ? 
Are you wise? 


4 


Oth. Indeed. 

Des. My lord ? 
Oth. I am glad to see you mad. 

Des. How, sweet Othello ? 
Oth. Devil ! [Striking her. 
Des. I have not desery’d this. 


Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d in Venice, 
Though I should swear I saw it. ’T is very much ; 
Make her amends, she weeps. 

Oth. O devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile — 
Out of my sight ! 
Des. I will not stay to offend you. [Going. 
Lod. Truly an obedient lady. — 
I do beseech your lordship, eall her back. 


Oth. Mistress ! 

Des. My lord ? 

Oth. What would you with her, sir? 
Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 


Oth. Ay ; you did wish, that I would make her turn: 
Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and she can weep, sir, weep ; 
And she’s obedient, as you say,—obedient,— 
Very obedient.—Proceed you in your tears. 
Concerning this, sir,—O well-painted passion ! 
I am commanded home.—Get you away ; 
Ill send for you anon.—Sir, I obey the mandate 


4 Reconcile. 


| 
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And will return to Venice—Hence ! avaunt! Cough, or cry hem, if any body come : 

[Exit Despemona,| Your mystery, your mystery ;—nay, despatch. 

Cassio shall have my place. And,—sir, to-night, [Exit Eure. | 

I do intreat that we may sup together: Des. Upon my knee,’ what doth your speech import ? 

You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus.—Goats and monkies!|I understand a fury in your words, [Kneels.* | 

[ Exit. | But not the words.* 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor whom our full senate Oth. Why, what art thou? 

Call all-in-all sufficient ?—This the noble’ nature Des. Your wife, my lord; your true 

Whom passion could not shake? whose solid virtue And loyal wife. [ Rises.° 

The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself; 

Could neither graze, nor pierce ? Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 
lugo. He is much chang’d. | Should fear to seize thee : therefere, be double-damn’d ; 
Lod. Are his wits safe ? is he not light of brain? |Swear thou art honest. 
Iago. He’s that he is: I may not breathe my censure.| Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 

What he might be,—if, what he might, he is not, Oth. Heaven truly knows, that thou art false as hell. | 

I would to heaven, he were. Des. To whom, my lord ? with whom? How am J false? 
Lod. ‘ What! strike his wife?| Oth. O Desdemona !—away, away, away ! | 
Iago. ’Faith, that was not so well ; yet would knew,| Des. Alas, the heavy day !—Why do you weep? 

That stroke would prove the worst. Am I the occasion’ of these tears, my lord ? | 
Lod. Is it his use ? If, haply, you my father do syspect 

| Or did the letters work upon his blood, An instrument of this your calling back, | 

And new-create this fault ? Lay not your blame on me: if you have lost him, | 
Tago. Alas, alas ! Why, I have lost him too. 

It is not honesty in me, to speak Oth. Had it pleas’d heaven 

What I have seen and known. You shall observe him ;| To try me with affliction; had he rain’d 

And his own courses will denote him so, | All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 

That I may save my speech. Do but go after, Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips ; 

And mark how he continues. Given to captivity me and my utmost® hopes : | 
Lod. I am sorry; that I am deceiv’d in him. [Ezeunt.|I should have found in some ee of my soul 

¥ a é A drap of patience: but, alas! to make me 

SCENE If. A Room in the Castle. A fixed sae for the hand® of scorn 

Enter OTHELLO and Emtiia. To point his slowly moving’? finger at ; 

Oth. You have seen nothing then ? : Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 
Emil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did suspect. But there, where I have garner’d up my heari, | 
Oth. Yes, you have seen Cassio and her together. Where either I must live, or bear no life, | 
Emil. But then I saw no harm; and then I heard | The fountain from the which my current runs 

Each syllable that breath made up between them. Or else dries up; to be discarded thence, 
Oth. What! did they never whisper ? Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
Emil. Never, my lord.| To knot and gender in !—turn thy complexion there, 5 
Oth. Nor send you out of the way ? Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubin ; 
Emil. Never. Ay, there,!! look grim as hell! 

, Oth. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor Des. I hope, my noble lord esteems me honest. 

: nothing ? Oth. O! ay; as summer flies are in the shambles, 

Emil. Never, my lord. That quicken even with blowing. O thou'? weed! 

Oth. That ’s strange. Who? art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet, 

Emil. J durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er 
-Lay down my soul at stake: if you think other, been born ! | 

Remove your thought; it doth abuse your bosom. Des. Alas! what ignorant sin have I committed ? 

If any wretch have put this in your head, Oth. ‘Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 

Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse, Made to write whore upon? What committed ? 

For if she be not honest, chaste, and true, Commitied ?—O thou public commoner !** | 

There ’s no man happy; the purest of their wives? I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

Ts foul as slander. That would to cinders burn up modesty, 

Oth. Bid her come hither :—go,— [Exit Emrra.| Did I but speak thy deeds —What committed ? 

She says enough ;—yet she’s a simple bawd, Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks : 

That cannot say as much.—This is a subtle whore, The bawdy wind, that kisses all 1t meets, 

A. closet-lock-and-key of villainous secrets: Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 

And yet she ’ll kneel, and pray: I have seen her do’t.| And will not hear it. What committed ?— 

Re-enter Emiria, with DesDEMONA. Impudent strumpet !** 

Des. My lord, what is your will? Des. By heaven you do me wrong. 
Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither.) Oth. Are not you a strumpet F vs 
Des. What is your pleasure ? Des. No, as [ am a Christian, 
Oth. Let me see your eyes: | If to preserve this vessel for my lord, 

Look in my face. From any other,!® foul, unlawful touch, 
Des. What horrible fancy is this? Be not to be a strumpet, I am none, 
Oth. Some of your function, mistress; [To Emiu1a.| Oth. What, not a whore ? 

Leave procreants alone, and shut the door ; Des. No, as I shall be saved. 

1 Not in folio. 2 her sex: in quart6, 1622. 3knees: inf.e. *Notinfie. § This line is not in folio, © Notinf.e. 7 motive: in 
folio. 8 Notin quartos. ‘°%time: in f.e. 1%slow, unmoving: in f.e. here: in old copies. 1 black weed : in quartos. 19 Why: 

im quartos. 1 This and the next two lines, are not in quarto, 1622. 1° These words are not in folio. 16 hated: in quarto, 1622, | 
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Oth. Is it possible ? 
Des, O, heaven forgive us! [Kneeling 
Oth. I ery you mercy, then ? 
I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello.—You, mistress, 
Re-enter Emits. 
That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell; you, you, ay, you: 

We have done our course ; there’s money for your pains. 
I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counsel. [ Exit. 
Emil. Alas! what does this gentleman conceive ? 

How do you, madam ? how do you, my good lady ? 
Des. ’Faith, half asleep. [ Rising? 
Emil. Good madam, what’s the matter with my lord ? 
Des. With whom ? 


Emil. Why, with my lord, madam. 
Des. Who is thy lord ?? 
Emil. He that is. yours, sweet lady. 


Des. [have none: do not talk to me, Emilia ; 
I cannot weep ; nor answer have I none, 
But what should go by water.* Pr’ythee, to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets,—remember ;— 
And call thy husband hither. 

Emil. Here is a change, indeed! [Ezit. 

Des. ’T is meet I should be us’d so, very meet. 
How have I been behav’d, that he might stick 
The small’st opinion on my least misdeed ?* 

Re-enter Emrita, with laco. 
Jago. What is your pleasure, madam? How is it 
with you ? 

Des. I cannot tell. Those, that do teach young babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks : 


He might have chid me so; for, in good faith, 


I am a child to chiding. 
lago. What’s the matter, lady ? 
Emil. Alas! Iago, my lord hath so bewhor’d her, 

Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her, 

As true. hearts cannot bear. 

Des. Am I that name, Iago ? 

Jago. What name, fair lady ? 
Des. Such as, she says, my lord did say I was. 
Emil. He call’d her whore: a beggar in his drink, 

Could not have laid such terms upon his callat.® 
Tago. Why did he so ? 

Des. I do not know; I am sure, I am none such. 
fago. Do not weep, do not weep. Alas the day! 
Emil. Has she forsook so many noble matches, 

Her father, and her country, and her friends, 

To be call’d whore ? would it not make one weep? 
Des. Tt is my wretched fortune. 
Tago. 

How comes this trick upon him ? 
Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 
Emil. I will be hang’d, if some eternal villain, 

Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging, cozening Slave, to get some office, 

Have not devis’d this slander ; I’Il be hang’d else. 
Jago. Fie! there is no such man: it is impossible. 
Des. If any such there be, heaven pardon him! 
Emil. A halter pardon him, and hell gnaw his bones ! 

Why should he eall her, whore? who keeps her com- 

pany ? 

What place ? what time ? what form? what likelihood ? 

The Moor ’s abus’d by some most villainous® knave, 

Some base, notorious knave, some scurvy fellow.— 

O, heaven! that such companions’ thou’dst unfold, 

And put in every honest hand a whip, 


Beshrew him for it ! 


12 Not in f e. 
® outrageous: in quarto, 1622, 
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To lash the rascals naked through the world, 
Even from the east to the west! 

Jago. Speak within door. 

Emil. O, fie upon them ! some such squire he was, 
That turn’d your wit the seamy side without, 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 

Jago. You are a fool; go to. 

Des. O good® Iago! 
What shall I do to win my lord again? 

Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I lost him.’ Here I kneel : 

If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 

Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed ; 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will,—though he do shake me off 

To beggarly divoreement,—love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me! Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. I cannot say whore : 

It does abhor me now I speak the word ; 

To do the act that might the addition earn, 

Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me. 

Jago. I pray you, be content; ’t is but his humour: 
The business of the state does him offence, 

And he does chide with you.?® 

Des. If ’t were no other,— 

Jago. ’T is but so, I warrant. [Musie.} 
Hark, how these instruments summon to supper ! 

The messengers of Venice stay the meat. 
Go in, and weep not; all things shall be well. 
[Hxeunt Despemona and Emiria. 
Enter Roperigo. 
How now, Roderigo ! 

Rod. I do not find that thou deal’st justly with me. 

Jago. What in the contrary ? 

Rod. Every day thou doff’st-me with some device, 
Iago ; and rather, as it seemis to me now, keep’st from 
me all conveniency, that suppliest me with the least 
advantage of hope. I will, indeed, no longer endure 
it; nor am I yet persuaded, to put up in peace what 
already I have foolishly suffered. 

Iago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 

Rod. ’Faith, I have heard too much ; for your words, 
and performances, are no kin together. : 

Jago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Rod. With nought but truth. I-have wasted myself 
out of my means: the jewels you have had from me, to 
deliver to Desdemona, would half have corrupted a 
votarist : you have told me, she has received them, and 
returned me expectations and comforts of sudden re- 
spect and acquaintance’*; but I find none. 

Tago. Well; go to; very well. 

Rod. Very well! go to! Icannot go to, man; nor 
’t is ‘not very well: by this hand, I say, it is very 
scurvy ; and begin to find myself fobbed in it. 

Iago. Very well. 

Rod. J tell you, ’t is not very well, TI will make 
myself known to Desdemona: if she will return me 
my jewels, I will give over my suit, and repent my 
unlawful solicitation; if not, assure yourself, I will 
seek satisfaction of you. 

Jago. You have said now. 

Rod. Ay, and I have said nothing, but what I pro- 
test intendment of doing. 

dago. Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee; and 


4 least misure : in f. e. ; greatest abuse: in quarto. 5A low woman, 
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even, from this instant, do build on thee a better opi- 
nion than ever before. Give me thy hand, Roderigo: 
thou hast taken against me a-most just exception ; but, 
yet, I protest, [ have dealt most directly in thy affair. 

Rod. It hath not appeared. 

Iago. I grant, indeed, it hath not appeared, and 
your suspicion is not without wit and judgment. But, 
Roderigo, if thou hast that within thee indeed, which I 
have greater reason to believe now thanever,—I mean, 
purpose, courage, and yvalour,—this night show it: if 
thou the next night following enjoyest not Desdemona, 
take me from this world with treacherr, and devise 
engines for my life. 

Rod, Well, what is it? is it within reason, and 

compass ? 

Tago. Sir, there is especial commission come from 
Venice, to depute Cassio in Othello’s place. 

Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and Desde- 
mona return again to Venice. 

Tago. O, no! he goes into Mauritania, and takes 
away with him the fair Desdemona, unless his abode 
be lingered here by some accident; wherein none can 
be so determinate as the removing of Cassio. 

Rod. How do you mean removing of him ? 

Iago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello’s 
place ; knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would have me do? 

Jago. Ay; if you dare do yourself a profit, and a 
right. He sups to-night with a harlotry’, and thither 
will I go to him: he knows not yet of his honour- 
able fortune. If you will watch his going thence, 
(which I will fashion to fall out between twelve and 
one) you may take him at your pleasure: I will be 
near to second your attempt, and he shall fall between 
us. Come, stand not amazed at it, but go along with 
me ; I will show you such a necessity in his death, that 
you shall think yourself bound to put it on him. It is 
now high supper-time, and the night grows to waste: 
about it. 

Rod. I will hear farther reason for this. 

Jago. And you shall be satisfied. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IIIJ.—Another Room in the Castle. 
Enter Oruutto, Lopovico, Despemona, Eminia, and 
Attendants. 

Lod. 1 do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself no farther. 
Oth. O! pardon me; ’t will do me good to walk. 
Lod. Madam, good-night; I humbly thank your 


ladyship. 
Des. Your honour is most welcome. 
Oth. Will you walk, sir ?— 
O !—Desdemona,— 
Des. My lord ? 


Oth. Get you to bed on the instant; I will be re- 
turned forthwith. Dismiss your attendant there. look, 
it be done. 

Des. 1 will, my lord. 

[Exeunt Ornetio, Lopovico, and Attendants. 

Emil. How goes it now ? he looks gentler than he did. 

Des. He says, he will return incontinent, 

He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to dismiss you. 

Emil. Dismiss me ! 

Des. It was his bidding ; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 

We must not now displease him. 
Emil. 1 would you had never seen him. 
Des. So would not I: my love doth so approve him, 


1 harlot : in quarto, 1622. 


2 father: in folio. % All that followsto “Hark! who is't”: is not in quarto, 1622. 
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That even his stubbornness, his checks, and frowns,— 
Pr’ythee, unpin me,——have grace and favour in them. 
Emil. I have laid those sheets you bade me on the 
bed. 
Des. Ail’s one-—Good faith?, how foolish are our 
minds !— 
If I do die before thee, pr’ythee, shroud me 
In one of those same sheets. 
Emil. Come, come, you talk. 
Des. My mother had a maid eall’d Barbara: 
She was in love ; and he she lov’d prov’d mad, . 
And did forsake her: she had a song of—willow, 
An old thing ’t was, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it: that song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind ;* I have much to do, 
Not to go hang my head all at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. Pr’ythee, despatch. 
Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 
Des. No, unpin me here.— 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 
Emil. A very handsome man. 
Des. He speaks well. 
Emil. I know a lady in Venice would have walked 
barefoot to Palestine for a touch of his nether lip. 
Des. A* poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 
[Singing. 
Sing all a green willow ; 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow : 
The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur’d her 
moans ; 
Sing willow, willow, willow : 
Her salt tears fell from her, and soften’d the 
stones ; 
Lay by these.— 
Sing willow, willow, willow. 
Pr’ythee, hie thee ; he’ll come anon.— 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland. 
Let nobody blame him, his scorn I approve,— 
Nay, that ’s not next—Hark ! who is it that knocks ? 
Emil. \t is the wind. 
Des. I call’d ‘my love false love; but what said he 
then 2 
Sing willow, willow, willow : 
If I court no women, you'll couch with no men. 
So, get thee gone; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 
Emil. ’T is neither here nor there. 
Des. I have heard it said so.—O, these men, these 
men !|— 
Dost thou in conscience think,—tell me, Emilia,— 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 
Emil. There be some such, no question. 
Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world? 
Emil. Why, would not you? 
Des. No, by this heavenly light. 
Emil. Nor I neither by this heavenly light: 
I might do’t as well 7 the dark. 
Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world ? 
Emil. The world is a huge thing: ’tis a great price 
For a small vice. 
Des. In troth, I think thou wouldst not. 
Emil. In troth, I think I should, and undo ’t, when 
Thad done. Marry, I would not do such*a thing for 
a joint-ring, nor for measures of lawn, nor for gowns, 
petticoats, nor eaps, nor any petty exhibition ; but, for 
the whole world,—why, who would not make her hus- 
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band a cuckold, to make him a monarch? I should 


venture purgatory for ’t. 

Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong for 
the whole world. , 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the world ; 
and, having the world for your labour, ’t is a wrong in 
your own world, and you might quickly make it right. 

Des. I do not think there is any such woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen; and as many 
To the vantage, as would store the world they play’d 

for.* 
But, I do think, it is their husbands’ faults, 
If wives do fall. Say, that they slack their duties, 
And pour our treasures into foreign laps; 
Or else break out in peevish jealousies, 
Throwing restraint upon us ; or, say, they strike us, 


a 


Or secant our former having in despite, 
Why, we have galls; and, though we have some grace, 
Yet have we some revenge. Let husbands know, 
Their wives have sense like them: they see, and smell, 
And have their palates, both for sweet and sour, 
As husbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others? — Is it sport ? 
I think, it is; and doth affection breed it ? ' 
I think, it doth. Is’t frailty, that thus errs? 
It is so too: and have not we affections, 
Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have ? 
Then, let them use us well; else, let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us to. 
Des. Good-night, good-night: heaven me such’ uses 
send, 
Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend. [Ezeunt. 


POO Toil : 


SCENE I.—A Street. 
Enter Taco and Rovrerieo. 


Jago. Here, stand behind this bulk; straight will he! 


come : 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I’ll be at thy elbow. 
It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 
Rod. Be near at hand; I may misearry in ’t. 
Jago. Here, at thy hand: be bold, and take thy stand.? 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me satisfying reasons.— 
T is but a man gone :—forth, my sword ; he dies. 
[Stands back. 
Jago. I have rubb’d this young quat? almost to the 
sense, 
And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my game :* live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb’d from him, 
As gifts to Desdemona ; 
Tt must not be: if Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him: there stand I in much peril. 
No, he must die :—be’t so; I hear’ him coming. 
[ Retiring.® 
Enter Cassto. 
Rod. I know his gait; ’t is he.—Villain, thou diest. 
[Rushing forward, and making a pass at Cassio. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know’st: 
{ will make proof of thine. 
[ Draws, and wounds Roprrieo. 
O! I am slain. 
[Taco starts forward, cuts Cassio behind in the 
Leg, and exit. 
Cas. I am maim’d for ever.—Light,’ ho! murder ! 
murder ! [ Falls. 
Enter OTHEL.O0, at a distance. 
Oth. The voice of Cassio—Iago keeps his word. 
Rod. O, villain that I am! 
: It is e’en so. 


Rod. 


1 The rest of the scene is not in quarto, 1622. 
heard : in folio, 


folic. 10 This word is not in f. e. 


2 sword : in quarto, 1622. 
6 f. e. give this direction before R's last speech. 7 Help: 


Cas. O, help! ho! light! a surgeon! 

Oth. ’T is he.—O brave Iago ! honest, and just, 
That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s Wrong ; 
Thou teachest me.—Minion, your dear lies dead, 

And your unblest fate hies :°—strumpet, I come. 
Forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, are blotted ; 
Thy bed, lust-stain’d, shall with lust’s blood be spotted. 
[Exit Oruetxo. 
Enter Lopovico and Grariano, at a distance. 

Cas. What, ho! no watch? no passage? murder! 

murder ! 

Gra. ’T is some mischance ; the ery is very direful. 

Cas. O, help ! 

Lod. Hark! 

Rod. O, wretched villain ! 

Lod. Two or three groan. —It is a® heavy night. 
These may be counterfeits: let ’s think ’t unsafe 
To come in to the ery without more help. 

Rod. No body come? then, shall I bleed to death. 

Enter Jaco, vnready,’ with a Light. 

Lod. Hark! 

Gra. Here’s one comes in his shirt, with light and 

weapons, 

Jago. Who’s there? whose noise is this, that cries 

out murder thus ? 

Lod. We do not know. 

Jago. Did not you hear a ery ? 

Cas. Here, here! for heaven’s sake, help me. 

Iago. Whats the matter ? 

Gra. This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 

Lod. The same indeed ; a very valiant fellow. 

Jago. What are you here, that ery so grievously ? 

Cas. Jago? O! Iam spoil’d; undone by villains : 
Give me some help. 

Tago. O me, lieutenant! what villains have done 

this ? 

Cas. I think that one of them is hereabout, 

And cannot make away. 
Tago. O treacherous villains !— 
What are you there? come in, and give some help. 
[To Lopovico and Gratiano, 
Rod. O, help me! here. 
Cas. That’s one of them. 


Tago. O murderous slave ! O villain ! 
[Iaco stabs RopEriao, 

3 Pimple: gnat: in quarto. 4 gain: in folio. 5 but so, I 

in folio. 8 your fate hies apace : in quarto, 1622. 9 Tis: in 
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Rod. O damn’d Jago! O inhuman dog !— 
Jago. Kill men i’ the dark !—Where be these bloody 
thieves ? 
How silent is this town !—Ho! murder! murder! 
What may you be ? are you of good, or evil? 
Lod. As you shall prove us, praise us, 
Jago. Signior Lodovico? 
Lod. He, sir. 
Jago. I ery you mercy. 
villains. 
Gra. Cassio? 
Jago. How is it, brother ? 
Cas. My leg is cut in two. 
Tago. Marry, heaven forbid !— 
Light, gentlemen! I’ll bind it with my shirt. 
Enter Branca. 
Bian. What is the matter, ho? who is’t that ery’d? 
Jago. Who is ’t that ery gq! 
Bian. O my dear Cassio! my sweet Cassio ! 
0 Cassio, Cassio, Cassio ! 
Jago. O notable strumpet !—Cassio, may you suspect 
Who they should be, that have thus mangled you? 
Cas. No. 
Gra. I am sorry, to find you thus: 
seek you. 
Iago. Lend me a garier :—so.—O, for a chair, 
To bear him easily hence !! 
Bian. Alas ! he faints —O Cassio!-Cassio! Cassio ! 
Jago. Gentlemen all, [ do suspect this trash 
To be a party? in this injury.— 
Patience a while, good Cassio.—Come, come. 
Lend me a light —Know we this face, or no ? 
[ Looking at Rop.* 
Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman, 
Roderigo ? no :—Yyes, sure. O heaven! Roderigo. 
Gra. What, of Venice ? 
Jago. Even he, sir; did you know him? 
Gra. Know him? ay. 
Iago. Signior Gratiano? I ery you gentle pardon: 
These bloody accidents must excuse my manners, 
That so neglected you. 
Gra. I am glad to see you. 
Iago. How do you, Cassio ?—O, a chair, a chair ! 
Gra. Roderigo ! 
Tago. He, he, ’tis he.—O! that’s well said ;*—the 
chair— [A chair brought. 
Some good man bear him earefully from hence ; 
I’ll fetch the general’s surgeon.—For you, mistress, 
[To Branea. 
Save you your labour.—He that lies slain here, Cassio, 
Was my dear friend. 
Cas. None in the world ; ag do I yee the — 
Jago. What, look you pi ut o’ the 
air.— ‘een and Ron. are borne off. 
Stay you, good gentlemen. —Look you pale, mistress ? 
Do you perceive the gastness® of her eye ?— 
Nay, an you stir :°—we shall hear more anon.— 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her : 
Do you see, gentlemen? nay, guiltiness will speak, 
Though tongues were out of use. 
Enter Emrvia. 
Emil. Alas! what’s the matter ? what’s the matter, 
husband ? 
Jago. Cassio hath here been set on in the dark 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are scap’d: 
He ’s almost slain, and Roderigo dead.’ 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Cassio ! 
Jago. This is the fruit of whoring. —PY’ ythee, Emilia, 


Here’s Cassio hurt by 


I have been to 


1 This speech is not in quarto, 1622. 2? beara part : 


in foo. 7 quite dead: in folio. 


What malice was between you? | 


in quarto, 1622. 
8 The rest of this direction is not in f.e- 


Go know of Cassio where he supp’d to-night.— 
What! do you shake at that ? 
Bian. He supp’d at my house; but I therefore shake 
not. 
Tago. O! did he so? I charge you, go with me. 
Emil. O, fie upon thee, strumpet ! 
Bian. | am no strumpet; but of life as honest, 
As you that thus abuse me. 


Emil. As I? fie upon thee ! 
Jago. Kind gentlemen, let’s go see poor Cassio 
dress’d.— 


Come, mistréss, you must tell ’s another tale.— 
Emili lia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my Jord and lady w hat hath happ’ a3 —_ 
Will you go on, I pray ?—This is the night, 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite. 


SCENE [I.—A Bedchamber. 
Desprmona in Bed asleep. A Light burning, 
Enter OrHEL.o,® locking the Door after him. 
Oth. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars !— 
It is the cause —Yet I 711 not shed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Yet she must die, else she ’ll betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then—put out the light ? 
[f I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
| Should I repent me; but once put out thy light,* 
Thou cunning’st’® pattern of excelling nature, 
'I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d the 
rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs must wither :—I ll smell it! on the tree— 
| Kissing her. 
O baliny breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword !—One more, one more.— 
e thus when thou art dead. and I] will kill thee, 
And love thee after—One more, and this the last : 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. [ must weep, 
But, they are cruel tears: this sorrow ’s heavenly ; 
It strikes, where it doth love.—She waked 
Des. Who’s there? Othello? 
Oth. Ay, Desdemona. 
Des. Will you come to bed, my lord? 
Oth. Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemona ? 
Des. Ay, my lord. 
Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
Unreconceil’d as yet to heaven and grace, 
| Solicit for it straight. 
Des. Alas, my lord! what may you mean by that? 
Oth. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will walk by: 
T would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 
No, heaven forfend, I would not kill thy soul. 
Des. Talk you of killing ? 


[ Aside. 
| Exewnt. 


Oth. Ay, I do. 

Des. Then, heaven 
Have mercy on me! 

Oth. Amen, with all my heart. 


Des. If you say so, I hope you will not kill me. 

Oth. Humph ! 

Des. And yet I fear you: for you are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll so. Why I should fear, I know not, 
Since guiltiness I know not; but yet, I feel [ fear. 

Oth. Think on thy sins. 


Des, They are loves I bear to you. 
3Notinf.e. 4 Done. 5 gestures: in quartos. 6 if you stare: 
9 thine: in. quartos, 10 cunning: in quartos. 11 thee: in folio. 
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Oth. Ay, and for that thou diest. — 
Des. That death ’s unnatural, that kills for loving. — 

Alas! why gnaw you so your nether.lip? 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame: 

These are portents; but yet, I hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. 

Oth. Peace, and be still! 

Des. 1 will so. What’s the matter? 

Oth. That handkerchief, which I so lov’d, and gave 
thee, 

Thou gav’st to Cassio. 

Des. No, by my life and soul! 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury; thou ’rt on thy death-bed. 

Des. Ay, but not yet to die. 
Oth. Yes,’ presently : 

Therefore, confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove, nor choke, the strong conception, 

That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 
Des. Then, Lord, have mercy on me! 
Oth. 

Des. And have you mercy too !—TI never did 

Offend you in my life; never lov’d Cassio, 

But with such general warranty of heaven 

As I might love: I never gave him token. 

Oth. By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in’s hand. 

O perjur’d woman ! thou dost stone my heart, 

And mak’st me call, what I intend to do, 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 

I saw the handkerchief. 

Des. He found it then ; 

I never gave it him.—Send for him hither ; 

Let him confess a truth. 
Oth. 

Des. What, my lord? 
Oth. That he hath—us’d thee.? 


He hath confess’d. 


Des. How? unlawfully ? 
Oth. Ay. 

Des. He will not say so. 

Oth. No, his mouth is stopp’d; 


Honest Jago hath ta’en order for ’t. 

Des. My fear interprets then—What! is he dead ? 

Oth. Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. 

Des. Alas! he is betray’d, and I undone. 

Oth. Out, strumpet! Weep’st thou for him to my 

face ? 

Des. O! banish me, my lord, but kill me not. 

Oth. Down, strumpet! 

Des. Kill me to-morrow ; let me live to-night. 

Oth. Nay, if you strive,— 

Des. ' . But half an hour. 


Oth. Being done, 
There is no pause.* 
Des. But while I say one prayer. 


Oth. It is too late. 
Des. O Lord, Lord, Lord !¢ [He smothers her. 
Emil. [Within.] My lord, my lord! what ho! my 
lord, my lord ! 
Oth. What noise is this ?—Not dead! not yet quite 
dead ? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain.— 
So, so. [Stabs her. 
ae [Within.] What ho! my lord, my lord ! 
the. 


Who’s there? 


LNot in folio. 2 Quarto, 1622: ud’s death. 


| in quartos. 7Did; in quartos, 8 it is: in quarto, 1622. 9% Not inf, 


I say, amen. 


3 This speech is not in quarto, 1622. 


Emil. [Within.] 0, good my lord! I would speak a 
word with you. 
Oth. Yes ;—’t is Emilia.—By and by.—She”s dead. 
’T is like she comes to speak of Cassio’s death ; 
| The noise was high..—Ha! no more moving? 
|Sull as the grave.—Shall she come in? Were’t good ? 
|I think she stirs again :—no.—What’s the best? 


|If she come in, she ’ll sure speak to my wife: 


My wife! my wife! what wife ?—I have no wife: 


|O insupportable, O heavy hour ! 


Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that th’ affrighted globe 
Should’ yawn at alteration. 
Emil. [Within.] I do beseech you, I may speak with 
you. 
O, good my lord! 

Oth. I had forgot thee. O! come in, Emilia — 
Soft,—by and by :—let me the curtains draw. — 
Where art thou? What’s the matter with thee now ? 

[Unlocks the Door. 
Enter Emit. 

Emil. O, good my lord! yonder ’s foul murder done. 

Oth. What! now? 

Emil. But now, my lord! 

Oth. It is the very error of the moon; 

She comes more near the earth than she was wont 


| And makes men mad. 


Emil. Cassio, my lord, has kill’d a young Venetian, 
Call’d Roderigo. 


Oth. Roderigo kill’d? 
And Cassio kill’d? 
Emil. No; Cassio is not kill’d. 


Oth. Not Cassio kill’d? Then murder ’s out of tune, 


| And sweet revenge grows harsh, 


Des. O, falsely, falsely murder’d ! 

Emil. ; Alas ! what ery is that? 

Oth. That! what? 

Emil. Out, and alas! that was® my lady’s voice :-— 
Help! Help, ho! help !—O lady, speak again ! 

[Going to the bed.* 

Sweet Desdemona ! O, sweet mistress, speak ! 

Des. A guiltless death I die. 


Emil. O! who hath done 
This deed ? 
Des. Nobody ; I myself; farewell: 


Commend me to my kind lord. O farewell! 
Oth. Why, how should she be murder’d ? 
Emil. Alas, who knows ? 
Oth. You heard!® her say herself, it was not I. 
Emil. She said so; I must needs report a truth. 
Oth. She’s like a liar gone to burning hell: 

’T was IJ that kill’d her: 

Emil. O! the more angel she, 

And you the blacker devil. 

Oth. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 
Emil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil. 
Oth. She was false as water. 

Emil. Thou art rash as fire to say 

That she was false: O! she was heavenly true. 

Oth. Cassio did top her ; ask thy husband else.— 

O! I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 

To this extremity —Thy husband knew it all. 

Emil. My husband? 

Oth. Thy husband. 

Emil. That she was false to wedlock? 

Oth. Ay, with Cassio. Nay," had she been true, 

If heaven would make me such another world 


[ Dies. 


4 This speech is not in folio. 5 Notinf.e. 6 here: 


e. 10 hear: in folio. 11 Not in folio. 
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Of one entire and perfect chrysolyte, 
I’d not have sold her for it. 
Emil. My husband ? 
Oth. Ay, ’t was he that told me* first: 
An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 
Emil. My husband ? 
Oth. What needs this iteration,? woman? I say, thy 
husband. 


Emil. O mistress! villainy hath made mocks with | 


love.— 
My husband say, that she was false ? 
Oth. He, woman ; 
I say, thy husband : dost understand the word ? 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest Iago. 
Emil. If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day! he hes to the heart: 
She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 
Oth. Ha ! [ Threatening her.* 
Emil. Do thy worst : 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou wast worthy her. 
Oth. Peace! you were best. 
Emil. Thou hast not half thet power to do me harm, 
As | have to be hurt. O gull! O dolt! 
As ignorant as dirt! thou hast done a deed,— 
I care not for thy sword; [711 make thee known, 
Though I lost twenty lives—Help! help, ho! help ! 
The Moor has kill’d my mistress! Murder! murder! 
Enter Montano, Grartiano, and [aco. 
Mon. What is the matter ?—How now, general ! 
Emil. O! are you come, Iago ? you have done well, 
That men must lay their murders on your neck. 
Gra. What is the matter ? 
Emil. Disprove this villain, if thou be’st a man: 
He says, thou told’st him that his wife was false. 
I know, thou didst not, thou ’rt not such a villain. 
Speak, for my heart is full. 
Iago. 1 told him what [ thought; and told no more 
Than what he found himself was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him, she was false? 
Jago. 1 did. 
Emil. You told a lie; an odious, damned lie ; 
Upon my soul, a lie; a wicked lie.— 
She false with Cassio !—Did you say with Cassio? 
Iago. With Cassio, mistress. Go to, charm your 
tongue. 
Emil. Twill not charm my tongue; I am bound to 
speak. 
My mistress here lies murder’d in her bed. 
All. O, heaven forfend ! 
Emil. And your reports have set the murderer on. 
Oth. Nay, stare not, masters: it is true, indeed. 
Gra. ’T is a strange truth. 
Mon. O monstrous act ! ; 
Emil. Villainy! villainy! villainy! 
I think wpon ’t,—I think,—I smell ’t:—O villainy ! 
I thought so then:—I71l kill myself for grief.— 
O villainy, villainy! 
Iago. What! are you mad? I charge you, get you 
home. 
Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to speak: 
'T is proper I obey him, but not now.— 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne’er go home. 
Oth. O! O! O! [Falling on the ground.$ 
Emil. Nay, lay thee down and roar, 
For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent, 


3 Not in f. e. 


1meon her: in folio. 2iterznce: in folio. : 
9 north : in f. e. 


Thorrible ; in folio. 8 reprobance : in folio. 
and the next two lines, are not in quarto, 1622. 


| 
| 


4 that: in folio. 
10 11 Not in f. e. 


That e’er did lift up eye. 
Oth. O! she was foul— [Starting up. 
I scarce did know you, uncle: there lies your niece, 
Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly stopp’d. 
I know, this act shows terrible’ and grim. 
Gra. Poor Desdemona! I am glad thy father’s dead. 
| Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain: did he live now, 
This sight would make him do a desperate turn, 
Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 
And fall to reprobation.® 
Oth. ’T is pitiful; but yet Iago knows, 
That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 
A thousand times.committed: Cassio confess’d it ; 
And she did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave ker. I saw it in his hand; 
It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 
Emil. O heaven! O heavenly powers! 
Jago. Come, hold your peace. 
Emil. ?T will out, ’t will out:—I hold my peace, 
sir? no; 
No, I wili speak as liberal as the wind.? 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 
All, all, ery shame against me, yet 1’Jl speak. 
Jago. Be wise, and get you home. [ Drawing.*® 


Emil. I wilk not. [laco offers to stab Emin. 
Gra. Fie ! 


Your sword upon a woman ? 
Emil. O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou 
speak’st of, 
I found by fortune, and did give my husband: 
For often, with a solemn earnestness, 
(More than, indeed, belong’d to such a trifle) 
He bege’d of me to steal it. 
Iago. Villainous whore! [They hold him. 
Emil. She give it Cassio! no, alas! I found it, 
And I did give ’t my husband. 
Tago. Filth, thou liest. [Stabs her, and exit instantly. 
Emil. By heaven, I do not; I do not, gentlemen. 
O murderous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife ?'? 
Oth. Are there no stones in heaven, 
But what serve for the thunder ?—Precious villain ! 
Gra. The woman falls: sure, he has kill’d his wife. 
Emil. Ay, ay.—O, lay me by my mistress’ side ! 
Gra. He’s gone, but his wife ’s kill’d. 
Mon.’T isa notorious villain, Take you this weapon, 
Which I have here?® recover’d from the Moor. 
Come, guard the door without : let him not pass, 
But kill him rather. Ill after that same villain, 
For ’t is a damned slave. 
[Exeunt Montano and GRATIANO, 
Oth. T am not valiant neither, 
But every puny whipster gets my sword. 
But why should honour outlive honesty ? 
Let it go all. 
Emil.* What did thy song bode, lady ? 
Hark, canst thou hear me? T will play the swan, 
And die in music :— Willow, willow, willow.— 
Moor, she was chaste; she lov’d thee, cruel Moor: 
So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true; 
So speaking as I think, I die,—l die. 
Oth. | have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper.— 
O! here it is—Uncle, I must come forth. 


[ Dies. 


6 on ihe Bed: in f.e. 


5 This line is not in quarto, 1622. 
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Gra. [Within.] If thou attempt it, it will cost thee 
dear : 
Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 

Oth. Look in upon me, then, and speak to! me, 
Or, naked as I am, I will assault thee. 

Re-enter GRATIANO. 

Gra. What is the matter ? 

Oth. Behold! I have a weapon; 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier*s thigh: I have seen the day, 

That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 

I have made my way through more impediments 

Than twenty times your stop—But, O vain boast ! 

Who can control his fate ? ’tis not so now.— 

Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon’d “i 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismay’d ? ’t is a lost fear ; 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires.—Where should Othello go ?>— 

Now, how dost thou look now? 0 ill-starr’d wench ! 

Pale as thy smock! when we shall meet at compt, 

This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 

And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl; 

Even like thy chastity,—O, cursed? slave !— 

Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 

Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur ! 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! 

O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead? 0! O!¢ 
Enter Lopovico and Cassto. 

Lod. Where is this rash and most unfortunate man ? 

Oth. That’s he, that was Othello: here [ am. 

Lod. Where is that viper? bring the villain forth. 

Enter Montano with Laco, bound, and Officers.§ 

Oth. I look down towards his feet j—but that’s a fable: 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
[OTHELLO wounds Taco. 

Lod. Wrench his sword from him. 

Jago. I bleed, sir ; but not kill’d. 

Oth. T am not sorry neither : I’d have thee live ; 
For, in my sense, ’t is happiness to die. 

Lod. O thou Othello! that wert once so good, 
Fall’n in the practice of a damned slave, 

What shall be said to thee ? 

Oth. Why, any thing: 
An honourable murderer, if you will : 

For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 

Lod. This wretch hath part confess’d his villainy. 
Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death? 

Oth. Ay. 

Cas. Dear general, I never gave you cause. 

Oth. I do believe it, and I ask your pardon. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus ensnar’d my soul and body ? 
Jago. Demand me nothing: what you know, you 
know. 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Lod. What! not to pray? 

Gra. Torments will ope your lips. 

Oth. Well, thou dost best. 

Lod. Sir, you shall understand what hath befall’n, 
Which, as I think, you know not. Here is a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo ; [Showing it.® 
And here another : the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 


1 with: in folio. 
Desdemon, dead, O! O!: in folio. 


Shim: inf.e. 10 Judean : in folio. 11 medicinable: in folio. 


\If there be any cunning cruelty 


2 This and the six following lines, are not in quarto, 1622. 
5 In f. e. these characters enter with Lopovico and Cassio, 
12 Where : in f. e. 


Oth. O villain ! 
Cas. Most heathenish, and most gross ! 
Lod. Now, here’s another discontented paper, 
[Producing it.? 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it seems, | 
Roderigo meant to have sent this damned villain ; 
But that, belike, Iago in the interim® 
Came in and satisfied him. 
Oth. O, the pernicious caitiff!— 
How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief, 
That was my wife’s ? 
Cas. I found it in my chamber ; 
And he himself confess’d, but even now, 
That there he dropp’d it, for a special purpose, 
Which wrought to his desire. 
Oth. O fool! fool! fool! 
Cas. There is, besides, in Roderigo’s letter, 
How he upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was cast: and even but now he spake, 
After long seeming dead,—lago hurt him, 
Iago set him on. 
Lod. You must forsake this room, and go with us: 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave, 


That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It shall be his. You shall close prisoner rest 

Till that the nature of your fault be known 

To the Venetian state.—Come :; bring them® away. 

Oth. Soft you ; a word or two, before you go, 

I have done the state some service, and they know it; 
No more of that.—I pray you, in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice: then, must you speak 
Of one that lov’d, not wisely, but too well: ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one, whose hand, 

Like the base Indian,’° threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one, whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal! gum. Set you down this ; 

And say, besides, that in Aleppo once, 

When’? a malignant and a turban’d Turk 

Beat a Venetian, and tradue’d the state, 
I took by the throat the cireumeised dog, 
And smote him—thus. 

Lod. O bloody period ! 

Gra. All that’s spoke is marr’d. 

Oth. 1 kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee :—no way but this, 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. [ Dies on the Bed. 

Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon, 
For he was great of heart. 

Lod. O Spartan dog ! 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea, 
Look on the tragic loading" of this bed : 
This is thy work : the object poisons sight ; 
Let it be hid—Gratiano, keep the house, 
And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they sueceed on you.—To you, lord governor, 
Remains the censure of this hellish villain ; 

The time, the place, the torture :—O, enforce it ! 
Myself will straight aboard, and to the state 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate. 


[ Stabs himself, 


[To Taco, 


[ Exeunt. 


3 cursed, cursed slav.; in folio. 40 Desdemon, dead 
6 7Notinf.e. 8 nick: in quarto, 1622, 


13 lodging : in quarto. 


ANTONY AND 


CLEOPATRA. 


DRAMATIS 


M. Antony, 
Octavius Cxmsar, 
M. Aix. Lerrvvs, 
Sextus Pomprtus, 
Domitius ENoBARBUs, 


Triumvirs. 


PERSON &. 


Mewnas, 
MENECRATES, 
Varrivs, 
Taurus, Lieutenant-General to Cesar. 
Canrplus, Lieutenant-General to Antony, 


Friends to Pompey. 


VENTIDIUS, Siiius, an Officer under Ventidius. 

Eros, Evrnrontus, Ambassador from Antony to Cesar. 

Scarus, Friends of Antony. Auexas, Marpian, Sereucus, and DiomEpss, 

DERCETAS, Attendants on Cleopatra. A Soothsayer. A 

DEMETRIUS, Clown. 

PHILO, 

MeEcENas, CLEOPATRA, Queen of Egypt. 

AGRIPPA, Octavia, Sister to Cesar, and Wife to Antony. 

DoLaBELLA : CHARMIAN, } 

y _? + Friends to Cesar. ; > Attendaz 

PRocULETUS, Tras, f its on Cleopatra. 

THYREUS, 

GaLLuvs, | 

Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants. 
SCENE, in several Parts of the Roman Empire. 
d ake in that king nd e ise that ; 

Serene Aiea diria, A Boam an’ CL EOPATRNs Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that ; 


Palace. 
Enter Demetrius and Puito. 


Phi. Nay, but this dotage of our gencral’s 
O’erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 
Which in the seuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges’ all temper, 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, 

To cool a gipsy’s lust. Look, where they come. 
Flourish. Enter Antony and Cuizoparra, with their 
Trains ; Eunuchs fanning her. 

Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
| Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 
Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Ant. There’s beggary in the love that can be 
reckon’d. 
Cleo. 1711 set a bourn how far to be belov’d. 
Ant. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, 
new earth. 
Enter an Attendant. 
Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Ant. Grates me :—the sum. 
Cle. Nay, hear them, Antony : 
Fulvia, perchance, is angry; or, who knows 
If the scarce-bearded Cesar have not sent 
His powerful, mandate to you, “ Do this, or this; 


Perform ’t, or else we doom? thee.” 
Ant. How, my love ! 
Cleo. Perchance,—-nay, and most like,— 
| You must not stay here longer ; your dismission 
|Is come from Cesar ; therefore hear it, Antony. — 
| Where’s Fulvia’s process? Czsar’s, I would say ?— 
| Both ?— 
Call in the messengers.—As I am Egypt’s queen, 
Thou blushest, Antony, and that blood of thine 
|Is Casar’s homager; else so thy cheek pays shame, 
| When shrill-tongu’d Fulvia scolds —The messengers 
| Ant. Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arch 
|Of the rang’d empire fall! Here is my space. 
| Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
| Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 
iIs to do thus; when such a mutual pair, [ Embracing. 
And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind, 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet,* 
| We stand up peerless. 
Cleo. Excellent falsehood ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her ?— 
| 1711 seem the fool I am not; Antony 
Will be himself. 
Ant. But stirr’d by Cleopatra.— 
Now, for the love of Love, and her soft hours, 
Let ’s not confound the time with conference harsh : 
| There ’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
| Without some pleasure now. What sport to-night? 
Cleo. Hear the ambassadors, 
Le Ant. Fie, wrangling queen ! 
‘Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 


1 Denies 2damn:inf.e. 3 Know. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


ACT I. 


To weep; whose every fashion fitly' strives 

To make itself, in thee, fair and admir’d. 

No messenger; but thine, and all alone, 

To-night we ‘ll wander through the streets, and note 

The qualities of people. Come, my queen ; 

Last night you did-desire it —-Speak not to us. 

[Exeunt Ant. and Cuxop. with their Train. 

Dem. Is Cesar with Antonius priz’d so slight ? 
Phi. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Autony, 

He comes too short of that great property 

Which still should go with Antony. 
Dem. T am full sorry, 

That he approves the common liar, who 

Thus speaks of him at Rome; but I will hope 

Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Same. Another Room. 
Enter Cuarmian, Inas, ALEXAs, and a Soothsayer. 


Char. Lord Alexas, most sweet Alexas, most any 
thing Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas, where ’s 
the soothsayer that you praised so to the queen? OQ! 
that I knew this husband, which, you say, must 
charge? his horns with garlands ! 

Alex. Soothsayer ! 

Sooth. Your will ? 

Char. Is this the man?—Is’t. you, sir, that know 

things ? 

Sooth. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

Alex. Show him your hand. 

Enter ENoBARBUS. 

Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough, 
Cleopatra’s health to drink. 

Char. Good sir, give me good fortune. 

Sooth. I make not, but foresee. 

Char. Pray, then, foresee me one. 

Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you are, 

Char. He means, in flesh. 

Tras. No, you shall paint when you are old. 

Char. Wrinkles forbid! 

Alex. Vex not his prescience ; be attentive. 

Char. Hush ! 

Sooth. You shall be more beloving, than belov’d. 

Char. Thad rather heat my liver with drinking, 

Alex. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune. 
be married to three kings in a forenoon, and widow 
them all: let me have a child at fifty, to whom Herod 
of Jewry may do homage: find me to marry me with 
Octavius Cesar, and companion me with my mistress. 

Sooth. You shall outlive the lady whom you serve. 

Char. O excellent! I love long life better than figs. 

Sooth. You have seen, and proved a fairer former 

fortune, 
Than that which is to approach. 

Char. Then, belike, my children shall have no 
names. Pr’ythee, how many boys and wenches must 
I have? 

Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 

And fruitful? every wish, a million. 

Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 

Alex. You think, none but your sheets are privy to 
your wishes. 

Char. Nay, come ; tell Tras hers. 

Alex, We'll know all our fortunes. 

Eno. Mine, and most of our fortunes, to-night, shall 
be, drunk to bed. 

Tras. There’s a 


palm presages chastity, if nothing 
else. é' 


1 fully: inf.e. 4change: in folios. 


eS Se i Pe 


Let me} 


| 


3 fertile: in f.e.; foretell: in folio. 


Char. Even as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth 
famine. 

Tras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot soothsay. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prog- 
nostication, I cannot scratch mine ear.—Pr’ythee, tell 
her but a work-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

Tras. But how? but how? give me particulars, 

Sooth. I have said. 

Tras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than she? 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you choose it ? 

fras. Not in my husband’s nose. ; 

Char. Our worser thoughts heavens nrend ! 
—come, his fortune, his fortune —O! let him marry a 
woman that cannot go, sweet Isis, I beseech thee : 
and let her die too, and give him a worse; and let 
worse follow worse, till the worst of all follow him 
laughing to his grave, fifty-fold a cuckold. Good Isis, 
hear me this prayer, though thou deny me a matter of 
more weight, good Isis, I beseech thee ! 

Tras. Amen. Dear goddess, hear that prayer of the 
people; for, as it is a heart-breaking to see a hand- 
Some man loose-wived, so it is a deadly sorrow to 
behold a foul knave uncuckolded: therefore, dear Isis, 
keep decorum, and fortune him accordingly ! 

Char. Amen. 

Alex. Lo, now! if it lay in their hands to make me 
a cuckold, they would make themselves whores, but 
they ’d do ’t. 

Eno. Hush! here comes Antony, 


Char. 


Alexas, 


Not he, the queen. 
Enter Cuxopatra. 
Cleo. Saw you my lord? 
Eno. No, lady. 
Cleo. Was he not here ? 
Char. No, madam. 
Cleo. He was dispos’d to mirth ; 
A Roman thought hath struck 
Eno. Madam. 
Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where’s 
Alexas? : 
Alex. Here, at your service —My lord approaches. 
Enter Antony, with a Messenger and Attendants. 
Cleo. We will not look upon him: go with us, 
[Exeunt CLuoparra, ENoBARBUs, AtrExas, IRas, 
Cuarmian, Soothsayer, and Attendants. 
Mess. Fulvia, thy wife, first came into the field, 
Ant. Against my brother Lucius? 
Mess. Ay: 
Pat soon that war had end, and the time’s state 
Made friends of them, jointing their force *gainst Cesar ; 
Whose better issue in the war, from Italy 
Upon the first encounter drave them. 
Ant. Well, what worst ? 
Mess. The nature of bad news infests the teller. 
Ant. When it concerns the fool. or coward.—On: 
Things, that are past, are done, with me.—’'T is thus ; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flatter’d. 
Mess. Labienus 
(This is stiff news) hath with his Parthian force 
Extended* Asia from Euphrates ; 
His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Lydia, and to Ionia ; whilst 
Ant. Antony, thou wouldst say,— 
Mess. O, my lord! 
Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the general 
tongue ; 


but on the sudden, 
him.—Enobarbus !— 


4 Seized. 


SCENE III. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome ; 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my faults 
With such full license, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O! then we bring forth weeds, 
When our quick winds lie still ; and our ills told us, 
Is as our earing.! Fare thee well awhile. 
Mess. At your noble pleasure. 
Ant. From Sicyon now the news ? 


[ Exit. 
Speak there. 


1 Att. The man from Sicyon !—Is there such an one ?| 


2 Att. He stays upon your will. 

Ant. Let him appear.— 
These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 

Enter another Messenger. 
Or lose myself in dotage-—What are you ? 

2 Mess. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 

Ant. 

2 Mess. In Sicyon: 

Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 

Importeth thee to know, this bears. [Giving a Letter. 
Ant. Forbear me. 

[Exit Messenger. 

There ’s a great spirit gone. Thus did I desire it: 

What our contempts do often hurl from us, 

We wish it ours again; the present pleasure, 

By repetition souring,? does become 

The opposite of itself: she’s good, being gone ; 

The hand would pluck her back, that shov’d her on. | 

I must from this enchanting queen break off ; 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills [ know, 

My idleness doth hateh—How now !? Enobarbus ! 

Enter EXoparsus. 

Eno. What’s your pleasure, sir? 

Ant. I must with haste from hence. 

Eno. Why, then, we kill all our women. We see 
how mortal an unkindness is to them: if they suffer 
our departure, death ’s the word. 

Ant. I must be gone. | 


Where died she ? 


| consolation: your old smoek brings forth a new petti- 
coat; and, indeed, the tears live 
should water this sorrow. 

Ant. The business she hath broached in the state 
Cannot endure my absence. 

Eno. And the business you have broached here 
cannot be without you; especially that of Cleopatra’s, 
which wholly depends on your abode. 

Ant. No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. J shall break 
| The cause of our expediencc* to the queen, 
| And get her leave® io part: for not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
| Do strongly speak to us, but the letters, too, . 

/Of many our contriving friends in Rome 

Petition us at home. Sextus Pompeius 

| Hath given the dare to Cesar, and commands 

| he empire of the sea: our slippery people 

| (Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 
| Till his deserts are past) begin to throw 

| Pompey the great, and all his dignities, 
Upon his son: who, high in name and power, 

Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 

For the main soldier ; whose quality, going on, 

The sides 0’ the world may danger. Much is breeding, 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a serpent’s poison. Say, our pleasure, 

To such whose place is under us, requires 

Our quick remove from hence. 


* Eno. 


) 


T shall do it. | Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Enter Cuxoparra, Cuarmtan, Tras, and Auexas. 
Cleo. Where is he? 
Char. I did not see him since. 
Cleo. See where he is, who ’s with him, what he does: 
I did not send you.—If you find him sad, 


no. Under a compelling occasion, let women dic: | 
it were pity to cast them away for nothing ; though, | 
between them and a great cause, they should be! 
esicemed nothing. Cleopatra, catching but the least 
noise of this, dies instantly : I have seen her die twenty 
times upon far poorer moment. I do think, there is| 
mettle in death, which commits some loving act upon | 
her. she hath such a celerity in dying. 

Ant. She is cunning past man’s thought. | 

Eno. Alack, sir! no; her passions are made of | 
nothing but the finest part of pure love. We cannot | 
eall her winds and waters, sighs and tears; they are 
greater storms and tempests than almanacs can report : 
this cannot be cunning in her; if it be, she makes a 
shower of rain as well as Jove. 

Ant. Would I had never seen her ! 

Eno. O, sir! you had then left unseen a wonderful | 
piece of work, which not to have been blessed withal 
would have discredited your travel. 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Sir? 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Fulvia! 

Ant. Dead. | 

Eno. Why, sir. give the gods a thankful sacrifice. | 
When it pleaseth their deities to take the wife of a 
man from him, it shows to man the tailors of the earth : | 
comforting therein, that when old robes are worn out, | 


| 
| 


Say, I am dancing: if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick: quick, and return. [Exit ALEX. 
Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love him dearly, 
You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 
Cleo. What should I do, I do not? 
Char. In each thing give him way, cross him in 
nothing. 
Cleo. Thou teachest, like a fool, the way to lose him. 
Char. Tempt him not so too far; I wish, forbear : 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 
Enter ANTONY. 
But here comes Antony. 
Cleo. I am sick, and sullen. 
Ant. I am sorry to give breathing to my purpose,— 
Cleo. Help me away, dear Charmian, I shall fall: 
It cannot be thus long; the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it. 
Ant. Now, my dearest queen,— 
Cleo. Pray you, stand farther from me. 
Ant. What ’s the- matter? 
Cleo. I know, by that same eye, there ’s some good 
news. 
What says the married woman ?—You may go: 
Would, she had never given you leave to come ! 
Let her not say, ’t is I that keep. you here, 
I have no power upon you; hers yow are. 
Ant. The gods best know,— 


there are members to make new. If there were no | 
more women but Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, | 
and the case to be lamented : this grief is crowned with | 


1 Ploughing our “ quick winds” which dry the soil for the plough. 


tion. 5 love: in folio. 


Cleo. O! never was there queen 
So mightily betray’d; yet at the first 
I saw the treasons planted. 


? By revolution lowering: in f.e. 3 Dyce reads: Ho! ¢ Expedi- 


6 An allusion to the ancient belief, that a horse hair laid into water, turned into a snake. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


ACT I. 


834 


Ant. Cleopatra,— 

Cleo. Why should J think, you can be mine, and true, 
Though you in swearing shake the throned gods, 
Who have been false to Fulvia? Riotous madness, 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 

Ant. Most sweet queen,— 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your going, 
But bid farewell, and go: when you sued staying, 
Then was the time for words ; no going then: 
Eternity -was in our lips, and-eyes ; 

Bliss in our brows bent; none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven: they are so still, 

Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 

Art turn’d the greatest lar. 

Ant. How now, lady ! 

Cleo. I would, I had thy inches; thou shouldst know 
There were a heart in Egypt. 

Ant. Hear me, queen. 

The strong necessity of time commands 

Our services a while, but my full heart 
Remains in use with you. * Our Italy 

Shines o’er with civil swords: Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome : 
Equality of two domestic powers 


| Breeds scrupulous faction. The hated, grown to strength, 


Are newly grown to love: the condemn’d Pompey, 
ich in his father’s honour, creeps apace 
Into the hearts of such as have not thriv’d 
Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten ; 
And quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge 
By-any desperate change. My more particular, 
And that which most with you should safe my going, 
Is Fulvia’s death. 

Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me 

freedom, 

It does from childishness —Can Fulvia die? 

Ant. She’s dead, my queen. 
Look here, and, at thy sovercign leisure, read 
The garboils! she awak’d; at the last, best, 
See, when, and where she died. 

Cleo. O, most false love ! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death, how mine receiv’d shall be. 

Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepar’d to know 
The purposes I bear ; which are, or cease, 
As you shall give the advice: by the fire 
That quickens Nilus’ slime, I go from hence, 
Thy soldier, servant; making peace, or war, 
As thou affect’st. 

Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, comie.— 
But let it be—I am quickly ill, and well, 
So Antony loves. 


Ant. My precious queen, forbear ; 


| And give true credence? to his love, which stands 
| An honourable trial. 


Cleo. So Fulvia told me. 
I pr’ythee, turn aside, and weep for her ; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say, the tears 
Belong to Egypt: good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling; and let it look 
Like perfect honour. 

Ant. 

Cleo. You can do better yet, but this is meetly. 

Ant. Now, by my sword,— 

Cleo. And target.—Still he mends ; 
; Look, pr’ythee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become 


1 Commotions. 2evidence: inf.e. % One: inf.e. 


| As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge, 


You’ll heat my blood: no more. | 


| How ’t is abroad. 


4 Malone reads: soils. 


The carriage of his chafe. 
Ant. Ill leave you, lady. 
Cleo. Courteous lord, one word, 

Sir, you and I must part,—but that ’s not it: 

Sir, you and I have lov’d,—but there ’s not it; 

That you know well: something it is I would,— 

O! my eblivion is a very Antony, 

And I am all forgotten. 

Ant. But that your royalty 
Holds idleness your subject, [ should take you 
For idleness itself. 

Cleo. ’T is sweating labour 

To bear such idleness so near the heart, 

As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 

Eye well to you: your honour calls you hence ; 

Therefore, be deaf to my unpitied folly, 

And all the gods go with you! upon your sword 

Sit laurel’d victory, and smooth success 

Be strew’d before your feet! 

Ant. Let-us go. 

Our separation so abides, and flies, 

That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me, 

And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 

Away ! 


SCENE IV.—Rome. 


Come ; 


| Exeunt. 


An Apartment in Czsar’s 
House. 


Enter Octavius C#sar, Lepipus, and Attendants. 


Ces. You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 
It is not Casar’s natural vice to hate 
Our? great competitor. From Alexandria 
This is the news: he fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel ; is not more manlke 
Than Cleopatra, nor the queen of Ptolemy, 
More womanly than he: hardly gave audienee, or 
Vouchsaf’d to think he had partners: you shall find 

there 

A man, who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Lep. I must not think, there are 
Evils enow to darken all his goodness : 
His faults, in him, seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night’s blackness ; hereditary, 
Rather than purchas’d : what.he cannot change, 
Than what he chooses. 

Ces. You are too indulgent. Let us grant, it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, 
To give a kingdom for a mirth; to sit 
And keep the turn of tipping with a slave ; 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
With knaves that smell of sweat: say, this becomes him, 
(As his composure must be rare indeed, 
Whom these things cannot blemish) yet must Antony 
No way excuse his foils.* when we do bear 
So great weight in his lightness. If he fill’d 
His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 
Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 
Fall’ on him for ’t; but, to confound such time, 
That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 
As his own state, and ours,—’t is to be chid 


Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 
And so rebel to judgment. - 
Enter a Messenger. 
Lep. Here’ s more news. 
Mess. Thy biddings have been done ; and every hour, 
Most noble Cesar, shalt thou have report 
Pompey is strong at sca ; 


5 Call; in f.e. 


SCENE V. 


ANTONY AND 


CLEOPATRA. 83 


Or 


C 


And it appears, he is belov’d of those, 
That only have fear’d Ceasar: to the ‘flcets* 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 
Give him much w rong’d. 
C@s. I should have known no less. 
It hath been taught us from the primal state, 
That he, which is, was wish’d, until he were : 3 
And the ebb’d man ne’er lov’ d, till ne’er worth love, 
Comes lov’d? by being lack’d. This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to, and back, and "lackeying? the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. 
Mess. Cesar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them ; which they ear* and wound | 
With keels of every kind: many hot inroads 
They make in Italy ; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on’t, and flush youth revolt. 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’t is as soon 
Taken as seen; for Pompey’s S name strikes more, 
Than could his war resisted. 
Ces. Antony, 
Leave thy lascivious wassels> When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew’st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow’; whom ‘thou fought’st against, 
Though daintily brou®ht up, with patience more 
Than savages could suffer : : thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle, 
Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then did deign | 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 
Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou browsed’st : on the Alps 
It is reported, thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on; and all this 
(It wounds thine honour, that I speak it now) 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank’d not. 
Lep. ’T is pity of him. 
Ces. Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome. ’T is time we twain 
Did show ourselves i’ the field: and, to that end, 
Assemble we® immediate council : Pompey 
Thrives in our idleness. 
Lep. To-morrow, Cesar, 
I shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and jand I can be able, 
To front this present time. 
Ces. 


It is my business 


Till which encounter, 


too. Farewell. 


Lep. Farewell, my lord. What you shall know mean | 


time 
Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 
To let me be partaker. 


Ces. Doubt not, sir; I knew it for my bond. 


[ Exeunt. 


A Room in the Palace 
and Marpian. 


SCENE V.—Alexandria. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRas, 
Cleo. Charmian ! 

Char. Madam. 

Cleo. Ha, ha!— 


Give me to drink mandragora. ° 
Char. Why, madam ? 


Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap of time, 
My Antony is away. 


Char. Madam, I trust, not so. 
Cieo. Thou, eunuch, Mardia an— 
Mar. What ’s your highness’ pleasure ? 
Cleo. Not now to hear thee sing: I take no pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has. ’Vis well for thee, 
That, being unseminar "d, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou affections ? 
Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 
Cleo. Indeed? 
Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing, 
But w fs in deed is honest to be done; 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think | 
What Venus did with Mars. 
Cleo. “ Charmian ! 
Where think’st thou he is now? Stands he, or sits he ? 
Or dces he walk? or is he on his horse ? 
|O, happy horse to bear the weight of Antony! 
ahs bravely, horse, for wot’st thou whom thou mov’st ? 
oe demi- Ail as of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet’ of men.—He’ 's speaking now, 
)Or murmuring, “‘ Where ’sny serpent of old Nile ?” 
| For Be he calls me. Now I feed myself 
| Wit h most delicious poison :—think on me, 
| That a am with Phebus’ amorous pinches black, 
| And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Cesar, 
| When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
| A morsel for a monarch; and great Pompey 
| Would stand, and make his eyes grow in my brow: 
| There would he anchor his aspect, and die 
With looking on his life. 
Enter ALEexas. 
Alex. Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 
Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony ; 
| Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
| With his tinct gilded thee.— 
| How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 
Alex. Last thing he did, dear ed 
| He kiss’d,——the last of many doubled kisses, 
| This orient pearl :—his speech sticks in my heart 
Cleo. Mine ear must pluck it thence. 
Alex. Good friend, quoth he, 
Say, ‘‘ the firm Roman to great Egypt sends 
iI This treasure of an oyster; at whose foot, 
To mend the petty present, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms: all the east,” 
|Sa ry thou, ‘shall call her mistress.” So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an ar m-eirt® steed, 
| Who neigh’d so high, that what I would have 
Was boastfully® dumb’d by him. 
Cleo. What ! was he sad, ov merry ? 
Alex. Like to the time o’ the year between the ex- 
tremes 
Of hot and cold: he was nor sad, nor merry. 
Cleo. O well-divided disposition !—Note him, 
| Note him, good Charmian, is the man; but note him. 
| He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
| That make their looks by his: he was not merry, 
‘Which seem’d to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy ; but between both : 
'O heavenly mingle !—Be’st thou sad; or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes, 
So does it no man else.—Met’st thou my posts ? 
| Alex. Ay, madam, twenty several messengers. 
Why do you send so ‘thick ? 
| Cleo. Who’ 
When I forget to send to Antony, 


spoke 


| 


s born that day 


Char. You think of him too much. |Shall die a beggar.—Ink and paper, Charmian.— 
Cleo. O, ’tis treason ! | Welcome, my good Alexas.—Did I; Charmian, 
? 
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Ever love Cesar so ? Char. By your most gracious pardon, 
Char. O, that brave Cesar! I sing but after you. 
Cleo. Be chok’d with such another emphasis ! Cleo. My sallad days, 


Say, the brave Antony. 
Char. The valiant Cesar ! 
Cleo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men. 


When I was green in judgment :—eold in bleod, 
To say as I said then !—But come, away : 
Get me ink and paper ; 

He shall have every day a several greeting, 
|Or I’ unpeople Egypt. 


[ Exeunt. 


A AeL, kids 


SCENE I.—Messina. A Room in Pomrey’s House. 
Enter Pompey, Mrenecrates, and Mrnas. 

Pom. If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 

Mene. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 

Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their throne, deeays 
The thing we sue for. 

Mene. We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

Pom. I shall do well: 

The people love me, and the sea is mine ; 

My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full. Mark Antony 

In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 

No wars without doors: Cesar gets money, where 
He loses hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 

Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. 

Men. Cesar and Lepidus 
Are in the field: a mighty strength they carry. 

Pom. Where have you this? ’t is false. 


od 


|\’T were pregnant they should square* between them- 
selves ; 

For they have entertained cause enough 

To draw their swords: but how the fear of us 

May cement their divisions, and bind up 

The petty difference, we yet not know. 

| Be it as our gods will have ’t! It only stands 

Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 


Come, Menas. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IJ.—Rome. A Room in the House of Leprpu® 
Enter Enoparsus and Leptpus. 


Lep. Good Enobarbns, ’t is a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to éntreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 
Eno. I shall entreat him 
To answer like himself: if Cesar move him, 
Let Antony look over Cesar’s head, 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 
I would not shave ’t to-day. 


Lep. ’Tis not a time 
For private stomaching. 
Eno. Every time 


Serves for the matter that is then born in ’t. 


Men. From Silvius, sir. | Lep. But small to greater matters must give way. 


Pom. Hedreams: I know, they are in Rome together, 
Looking for Antony. But all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy warm’ lip! 

Let witcheraft join with beauty, lust with both : 

Lay* up the libertine in a flood? of feasts, 

Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks, 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 

Even till a Lethe’d dulness——How now, Varrius! 
Enter Varrivs. 

Var. This is most certain, that I shall deliver. 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected ; since he went from Egpyt, ’tis 
A space for farther travel. 

Pom. T could have given less matter 
A better ear.—Menas, I did not think, 

This amorous surfeiter would have don’d his helm 
For such a petty war: his soldiership 

Is twice the other twain. But let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our stirring 

Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck 

The ne’er lust-wearied Antony. 

Men. T cannot hope, 

Cesar and Antony shall well greet together : 
His wife that’s dead did trespasses to Cesar ; 
His brother warr’d upon him, although, I think, 

Not mov’d by Antony. 

Pom. I know not, Menas, 

How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were’t not that we stand up against them all, 


Eno. Not if the small come first. 
Lep. Your speech is passion ; 
But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 
Enter Antony and Ventipiws. 
| Eno. And yonder, Cesar. 
Enter Czsar, Mecmyas, and Acrippa. 
Ant. If we compose well here, to Parthia : 
Hark you, Ventidius. j 


Cas. T do not know, 
Meceenas ; ask Agrippa. 
Lep. Noble friends, 


That which combin’d us was most great, and let not 
A leaner action rendus. What’s amiss, . 

May it be gently heard : when we debate 

Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 

Murder in healing wounds. Then, noble partners, 
(The rather, for I earnestly beseech) 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor ecurstness grow to the matter. 

Ant. ’T is spoken well. 
Were we before our armies, and to fight, 
I should do thus. 

Ces. Welcome to Rome. 

Ant. Thank you. 

Ces. Sit. 

Ant. Sit, sir. 

Ces. Nay, then— 

Ant. I learn, you take things ill, which are not so ; 
| Or, being, concern you not. 


[Shake hands.® 
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Ces. I must be laugh’d at, eee thea, when poison’d hours had bound me up 
if, or for nothing, or a little, I rom mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
Shoul d say myself offended; and with you a play the penitent to you: but mine hone sty 

| Chiefly ? the world: more laugh’d at, that I should Shall not make poor my sreatness,. nor my power 
Once name you derogately, when to sound your name Work without i¢. Truth. is, that Ful lvia, 
It not concern’d me. A ITo ha ave me out of Egypt, made wars here ; i 

Ant. _ My being in Egypt, Cesar, For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
What was’t to you? So far ask pardon, as befits mine honour 

Ces. No more than my residing here at Rome To stoop in such a case. 

Might be to you in Egypt: yet, if you there Lep. ’T is nobly spoken. 
Did practise on my state, your being in Egypt |__Afcc. If it might please you, to enforee no farther 
Might be my question. The griefs between ye: to for get them quite, 
i Ant. How intend you, practis’ d? Were to remember that the present need 
Ces. You may be pleas’d to catch at mine intent, |Speaks to atone’ you. 
| By what did here befal me. Your wife, and brother, Lep. Worthily spoken, Mecznas. 
Made wars upon me, and their contestation Eno. Or, if you borrow one anc ther s love for the | 
Was theme for you; you were the word of war. instant, you may, when you hear no more words of | 
Ant. You do mistake your business : my brother never | Pompe J. return it again: you ‘shall have time to | 
| Did urge me in his act: I did enquire it ; wrangle in, when you have nothing clse to do. 
| And have my learning from some true reports, Ant. Thou art a soldier only: speak no more. 
That drew their swords with you. Did he not rather | no. That truth should be silent I had almost forgot, 
| Diseredit my authority with yours; Ant. You wrong this presence ; therefore, speak no E 
| And make the wars alike against my stomach, more. : 
Having alike your cause? Of this my letters Eno. Go to then; you® considerate stone. 
; Before did satisfy you. If you’ll patch a quarrel, Ces. I do not much dislike the matter, but 
No matter whole you have to make it: with, The manner of his specch ; for it cannot be, 
It must not be with this. We shall remain in friendship, our conditions 

Ces. You praise yourself So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew i 
By laying defects of judgment to me; but What hoop should hold us staunch, frem edge to 
You patch’d up your excuses. edge 

Ant. Not so; not so; ©’ the world I would pursue it. 

I know you eould not lack, I am certain on’t, Agr. Give me leave, Cesar,— 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, Ces. Speak, Agrippa. 
Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he fought, | Agr. Thou hast a sister by the mother’s sida, 
Could not with graceful eyes attend those wars Admir’d Octavia: great Mark Antony 

| Which fronted mine own peace. As for my wife, Is now @ widower. 
I would you had her spirit in such another - Ces. Say not so, Agrippa: 
The third o’ the world is yours, which with a snaffie, [If Cleopatra heard you, your reproot 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. Were well deserv d for* rashness. 

Eno. Would we had all such wives, that the men} Art. I am not married, Cesar: let me hear 
might go to war® with the women ! Agrippa farther speak. 

Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cesar, Agr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
Shrewdness of policy too) I grieving grant, With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Did you too much disquiet: for that, you must Octavia to his wife: whose beauty claims | 
But say, { could not help it. No worse a husband than the best of men, 

Ces. I wrote to you, | Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 
When rioting in Alexandria; you That which none else can utter. By this marriage, 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts All little jealousies, which now seem great, 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. And.all great fears. which now peal their dangers, 

Ant. Sir, Would then be nothing: truths would be tales, 

He fell upon me, ere admitted: then Where now half tales be truths: her love to both, 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want Would, each to other, and ali loves to both, 

Of what { was 7’ the morning; but, next day, Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke, 

I told him of myself, which was as much Yor ’t is a studied, not a present thought, 

As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow ~ My duty rwminated. 

Be nothing of our strife ; if we contend, Ant. Will Cesar speak ? 

Out of our question wipe him. Ces. Not till he hears how Antony is touch’d 

Ces. You have broken With what is spoke already. 

The article of your oath, which you shall never Ant. What power is in Agrippa, 
Have tongue to charge me with. If I would say, “Agrippa, be it so,” 4 

Lep. Soft, Ceesar. To make this good ? 

Ant. No, Lepidus, let him speak : Ces. The power of Cesar, and 
The honour’s saered which he talks on now, His power unto Octavia. 

Supposing that I lack’d it. But on, Cesar ; Ant. May I never 
The article of my oath. To this good purpose, that.so fairly shows, 

Ces. Tolend me arms and aid when I requir’d them, | Dream of impediment !—Let me have thy hand: 

The which you both denied. Further this act of grace, and from this hour, 
* Ant. Neglected, rather ; The hearts of brothers govern in our loves, 
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And sway our_great designs. 
Ces. There is my hand. 
A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother [Anr. takes it." 
Did ever love so dearly : let her live 
To join our kingdoms, and our hearts ; 
Fly off our loves again ! 
Lep. 
Ant. 


and never 


Happily, amen. 

I did not think to draw my sword ‘gainst 
Pompey ; 
For he hath laid strange courtesies, and great, 
Of late upon me: I must thank him, only 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report ; 
At heel of that, defy him. 

Lep. 

Of us must Pompey presently 
Or else he seeks out us. 


Time calls upon us: 
be sought, 


Ant. Where lies he ? 
Ces. About the Mount Misenum. 
Ant. What ’s his strength | 


By land? 

Ces. Great, and increasing ; but by sea 
He is an absolute master. 

Ant. So is the fame. 
Would we had spoke together! Haste we for it; 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch we 
The business we have talk’d of. . 

Cas. With most gladness ; 
And do invite you to my sister’s view, 

Whither straight Ill lead you. 


Ant, Let us, Lepidus, 
Not lack your company. 

Lep. Noble Antony, 
Not sickness should detain me. 


[ Flourish. 

Mec. Weleome from Egypt, s 

Eno. Half the heart of Cassar, “worthy Meeznas !— 
my honourable friend, Agrippa !— 

Agr. Good Enobarbus ! 

Mec. We have cause to be glad, that matters are so 
well digested. You stay’d well by it in Egypt. 

Eno. Ay, sir; we did sleep day out of countenance, 
and made the night light with drinking. 

Mec. Fight wild boars roasted whole at a breakfast, 
and but twelve persons there; is this true? 

Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: 
much more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily 
deserved noting. 

Mec. She’s a most. triumphant lady, if report be 
square to her. 

Eno. When she first met Mark Antony, she pursed 
up his heart, wpon the river of Cydnus. 

Agr. There she appeared indeed, or my reporter de- 
vised well for her. 

fino. I will tell you. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them: 

silver ; 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar’d all deseription: she did lie 
™m her pavilion, (cloth of gold and? tissue) 
O’er-picturing that Venus, where we see, 
The faney out-work nature: on each side her, 
Stood pretty ote dons boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With diverse-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow® the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 


the oars were 


1Notinf.e. 2of: inf.e. 3glove: infolio. 4 Swell: 
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we had | 


| 


| Whistling to the air; 


| Which she entreated. 


| Her infinite variety : 


And what they undid, did. 
Agr. O, rare for Antony! 
Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended’ her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings: at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken taekle 
Smell* with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
That yarely® frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The eity cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron’d i’ the market-place, did sit alone, 
which, but for vacancy, 
gaze on Cleopatra too, 
gap in nature. 


Had gone to 
And made a 
Agr, Rare Egyptian ! 
Eno. Upon her landing Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper: she replied, 
It should be better he became her guest, 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘‘ No” woman heard speak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast ; 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 
Agr. Royal wench ! 
She made great Cesar lay his sword to bed ; 
He plough’d her, and she cropp’d. 
Eno. I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the publie street ; 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 
That she did make defect perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 
Mec. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 
Eno. Never; he will not. 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungrs, 
Where most she satisfies ; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 
Mec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him. 
Agr. Let us go.— 
Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest, 
Whilst you abide here. 
Eno. Humbly, sir, I thank you. [Ezeunt 


SCENE II[.—The Same. A Room in Czsar’s House 


Enter Cesar, Antony, Octavia between them ; 
Attendants. 


Ant. The world, and my great offiee, will sometimes 


| Divide me from your bosom. 


Octa. 
Before the gods my 
To them for you. 

Ant. 


All whieh time, 
knee shall bow with prayers 


Good night, sir—My Octavia, 


| Read not my blemishes in the world’s report : 


I have not kept my square, but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Goodnight, dear lady.— 
Good night, sir. 
Ces. Good night. [Exewnt Cmsar and OcTAVIA 
Enter a Soothsayer. 
Ant. Now, sirrah: you do wish yourself in Egypt. 
Sooth. Would I had never come from thence, nor 
you thither! 
Ant. If you ean, your reason ? 
Sooth. 1 see 1t in my motion, have it sot in my 


(tongue: but yet hie you to Egypt again. 


5 Nunbly. 
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Ant. Say to me, whose fortune shall rise higher, 
Cesar’s, or mine? 
Sooth. Cesar’s. 
Therefore, O Antony! stay not by his side : . 
Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cesar’s is net; but near him thy angel 
Becomes afeard,’ as being o’erpower’d: therefore, 
Make space enough between you. 
Ant, Speakthis no more. 
Sooth. Toone but thee ; no more, but when to thee. 
If thou dost play with him at any game, 
Thou art sure to lose; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds: thy lustre thickens, 
When he shines by. I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him, 
But, he away, ’t 1s noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone : 
Say to Ventidius, I would speak with him.— 
[Exit Soothsayer. 
He shall to Parthia.—Be it art, or hap, 
He hath spoken true: the very dice obey him ; 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots. he speeds: 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine, 
When it is all to nought ; and his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoop’d, at odds. 1 will to Egypt: 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
Enter VENTIDIUS. ; 
L’ the east my pleasure lies.—O ! come, Ventidius, " 
You must to Parthia: your commission ’s ready ; | 
Follow me, and receive it. 


[Exeunt. | 
SCENE IV.—The Same. A Street. 
Enter Leprpus, Mrcznas, and AGRIpPA. 

Lep. Trouble yourselves no farther: pray you, hasten | 
Your generals after. 

Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 
Will e’en but kiss Octavia, and we ’ll follow. 

Lep. Till I shall see you in your soldier’s dress, 
Which will become you both, farewell. 

Mec. 

As I conceive the journey, be at Mount? 
Before you, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your way is shorter ; 
My purposes do draw me much about : 
You 711 win two days upon me. 

Mec. Agr. 

Lep, Farewell. 


SCENE V.—Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Cumopatra, CHARMIAN, IRas, and AtExas, 


Cleo. Give me some music ; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 
Attend. 


We shall, 


Sir, good success ! 
[ Exeunt. 


The music, ho ! 

Enter Marvian. 

Cleo. Let it alone ; let’s to billiards : come, Charmian. 
Char. My arm is sore, best play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As-well a woman with an eunuch play’d, 

As with a woman.—Come, you ’ll play with me, sir? 
Mar. As well as I ean, madam. [too short, 
Cleo. And when good will is show’d, though ’t come 

The actor may plead pardon. I’ll none now.— 

(live me mine angle,—we ’1l to the river: there, 

My music playing far off, I will betray 

Tawny-finn’d* fishes ; my bended hook shall pierce 

Their slimy jaws, and as I draw them up, 

I?ll think them every one an Antony, 

And say, Ab, ha! you’re caught. 


lafear: inf.e. 2?Mt.Misenum, %Tawney-fine: in folio. 


Theobald made the change. 


Char. ’T was merry, when 
You wager’d on your angling ; when your diver 
Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 
Cleo. That time,—O times !-- 
I laugh’d him out of patience ; and that night 
I laugh’d‘him into patience: and next morn, 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed ; 
Then, put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
I wore his sword Philippian.— 
Enter Exits, a Messenger .* 
O! from Italy ?— 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 
Mess. 
Cleo. Antony ’s dead ?>— 
If thou say so, villain, thou kill’st thy mistress : 
But well and free, 
If thou so yield him, there is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss; a hand, that kings 
Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing. 
Mess. First, madam, he is well. 
Cleo, Why, there ’s more gold. 
But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say, the dead are well: bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 
Mess. Good madam, hear me. 
Cleo. Well, go to, I will; 
But there ’s no goodness in thy face. If Antony 
Be free, and healthful, why so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings ? if not well, 
Thou shouldst come like a fury crown’d with snakes, 
Not like a formal man. 
Mess. Will’t please you hear me? 
Cleo. I have a mind to strike thee, ere thou speak’st . 
Yet, if thou say, Antony lives, ’t is well ; 
Or friends with Cesar, or not captive to him, 
Ill set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 


Madam, madam,— 


Mess. Madam, he’s well. 

Cleo. Well said. 
Mess. And friends with Cesar. 

Cleo. Thou ’rt an honest man. 


Mess. Cesar and he are greater friends than ever. 
Cleo, Make thee a fortune from me. 
Mess. But yet, madam,— 
Cleo. I do not like ‘but yet,’’ it does allay 
The good precedence ; fie upon ‘but yet !” 
“ But yet” is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. Pr’ythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together. He’s friends with Cesar ; 
In state of health, thou say’st; and, thou say’st, free. 
Mess. Free. madam? no; I made no such report: 
He’s bound unto Octavia. 
Cleo. For what good turn ? 
Mess. For the best turn 7’ the bed. 
Cleo. J am pale, Charmian. 
Mess. Madam, he’s married to Octavia. 
Cleo. The most infectious pestilence upon thee! 
[Strikes him down. 
Mess. Good madam, patience. 
Cleo. What say you ?—Hence, 
[Strikes him again. 
Horrible villain ! or IJ] spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me: [71] unhair thy head. 
[She hales him up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in brine, 


4 Enter a Messenger: inf. e. 
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Smarting in lingering pickle. 
Mess. Gracious madam, 
I, that do bring the news, made not the match. 

" Cleo. Say, ’t is not so, a province J will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage ; 

And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 


SCENE VI.—Near Misenum. 

Flourish.. Enter Pompry and Menas, at one side, with 
Drum and Trumpet: at another, Cxsar, Leprpus 
AnTonyY, Enoparsys, Mecanas, with Soldiers march 
mg. 

Pom. Your hostages 1 have, so have you mine ‘ 


And we shall talk before we fight. 


Mess. He’s married, madam. Cas. Most meet, 
Cleo. Rogue ! thou hast liv’d too long. [Draws a Knife. | That first we come to words ; and therefore have we 
Mess. Nay, then 171] run—!Our written purposes before us sent, 


What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. 
Char. Good madam, 

The man is innocent. 
Cleo. Some innocents ’scape not the thunder-bolt.— 

Melt Egypt into Nile! and kindly creatures 

Turn all to serpents —Call the slave again : 

Though I am mad, I will not bite him,—Call. 

Char. He is afeard to come. 
Cleo. T will not hurt him.— 

These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 

A meaner than myself; since I myself 

Have given myself the cause—Come hither, sir, 

Re-enter Ets, the Messenger} 

Though it be honest, it is never good 

To bring bad news: give to a gracious message 

An host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 

Themselves, when they be felt. 
Mess. 1 have done my duty. 
Cleo. 

I cannot hate thee worser than I 

If thou again say, Yes, 

Mess. He ’s married, madam. 

Cleo. The gods confound thee! dost thou hold there | 
still ? | 

Mess, Should I lie, madam ? | 

Cleo. O! I would, thou uldst, 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d, and made 

A cistern for scal’d snakes. Go, gct thee hence: 

Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 

Thou wouldst appear most ugly. He is married ? 
Mess. I crave your highness’ pardon. 

Cleo. He is married ? 
Mess. Take no offence, that I would not offend you : 

To punish me for what you make me do, 

Seems much unequal. He is married to Octavia. 
Cleo. O! that his fault should make a knave of thee, 

That art not! What! thou’rt sure of ??_Get thee hence: 

The merchandise which thou hast brought from Rome, 

Are all too dear for me: lie they upon thy hand, 

And be undone by ’em! [Exit Messenger. 
Char. Good your highness. patience. 
Cleo. In praising Antony, I have disprafs’d Cesar. 
Char. Many times, madam. 
Cleo. 

Lead me from hence ; 

I faint.—O Tras! Charmian !—’T is no matter. — 

Go to the fellow, good Alexas; bid him 

Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair: bring me word quickly.— 

[Exit ALExas. 

Let him for ever go ®—let him not Charmian, 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

The other way he’s a Mars.—Bid you Alexas 

[To Marptan. 

Bring me word, how tall she is.—Pity me. Charmian, 

But do not speak to me.—Lead me to my chamber, 

[Exeunt. 


2 That art not what thon rt sure of 


[ Exit. 


keep yourself within yourself : 


Ts he married ? 
do, 


Tam paid for ’t now. 


1 Re-enter Messenger: in f. e. 


Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 
If ’t will tie up thy discontented sword, 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That else must perish here, 
Pom. To you all three, 
The senators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the gods.—I do not know, 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, : 
Having a son, and friends ; since Julius Cesar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 
There saw you labouring for him. What was it, 
That mov’d pale Cassius to conspire? And what 
Made the all-honour’d, honest, Roman Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol, but that they would 
Have one man but a man? And that is it 
Hath made me rig my navy, at whose burden 
The anger’d ocean foams; with which I meant 
To scourge th’ ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father, 
Ces. Take your time. 
Ant. Thou canst not fear? us, Pompey, with thy 
sails ; 
We’ll speak with thee at sea: at land, thou know’st 
How much we do o’er-count thee, 
Pom. At land, indeed, 
Thou dost o’er-count me of my father’s house : 
But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in’t as thou may’st. 
Lep. 
(For this is from the present) 
The offers we have sent you. 
Ces. There ’s the point. 
Ant. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What.it is worth embrae’d, 


Be pleas’d to tell us, 
how you take 


Ces. And what may follow, 
To try a larger fortune. 
Pom. You have made me offer 


Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirates ; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Rome: this ’greed upon, 
To part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
Targes undinted. 
Ces. Ant. Lep. That’s dur offer, 
Pom. 
I came before you here, a man prepar’d 
To take this offer; but Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience—Though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, you must know, 
When Cesar and your brother were at blows, 
Your mother eame to Sicily, and did find 
Her welcome friendly, 
Ant. 
And am well studied for 
Which I do owe you. 
Pom. Let me have your hand 
I did not think, sir, to have met you here, 
[They take Hands,* 


Know then, 


I have heard it, Pompey ; 
a liberal thanks, 


+ in folio, 3% Alarm. 4Notinf. @. 
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Ant. The beds i’ the east are soft; and thanks to 
you, 
That call’d me timelier than my purpose hither, 
For I have gain’d by it. 


Ces. Since I saw you last, 
There is a change upon you. 
Pom. Well, [ know not 


What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face, 
But in my bosom shall she never come, 
To make my heart her vassal. 
Lep. Well met here. 
Pom. I hope so, Lepidus.—Thus we are agreed. 
I craye, our composition may be written, 
And seal’d between us. 
Ces. That ’s the next to do. 
Pom. Well feast each other, ere we part ; and let us 
Draw lots who shall begin. 
Ant. That will I, Pompey. 
Pom. No, Antony, take the lot ; but, first 
Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard, that Julius Cesar 
Grew fat with feasting there. 


Ant. You have heard much. 
Pom. I have fair meanings, sir. 
Ant. And fair words to them. 


Pom. Then, so much have I heard: 
And I have heard, Apollodorus earried— 

Eno. No more of that :—he did so. 

Pom. What, I pray you? 

Eno. A certain queen to Cesar in a mattress. 

Pom. I know thee now: how far’st thou, soldier ? 

Eno. Well ; 
And well am like to do; I perceive, 

Four feasts are toward. 

Pom. Let me shake thy hand: 
I never hated thee. I have seen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 

Eno. Sir, 

I never lov’d you much; but I have prais’d you, 
When you have well deserv’d ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 

Pom. Enjoy thy plainness, 
It nothing ill becomes thee — 

Aboard my galley I invite you all: 
Will you lead, lords ? 

Ces. Ant. Lep. Show us the way, sir. 

Pom. Come. 
[Exeunt Pompry, Czsar, Antony, Lepipvs, 

Soldiers and Attendants. 

Men. Thy father, Pompey, would ne’er have made | 
this treaty —[ Aside.]—You and I have known, sir. 

Eno. At sea, I think. 

Men. We have, sir. | 

Eno. You have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. I will praise any man that will ‘praise me ; 
though it cannot be denied what I have done by land. 

Men. Nor what I have done by water. 

Eno. Yes; something you can deny for your own 
safety: you have been a great thief by sea. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. There I deny my land service. But give me| 
your hand, Menas: if our eyes had authority, here 
they might take two thieves kissing. 

Men. All men’s faces are true, whatsoe’er their 
hands are. 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true 

face. 


| drinking. 


Men. No slander; they steal hearts, 


\ Trumpet blast, 2? Plenty 


Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am sorry it is tarned to a 
Pompey doth this day laugh away his 
fortune, 

Eno. If he do, sure, he cannot weep it back again: 

Men. You have said, sir. We looked not for Mark 
Antony here: pray you, is he married to Cleopatra ? 

Eno. Cesar’s sister is call’d Octavia. 

Men. True, sir; she was the wife of Caius Marcellus, 

Eno. But she is now the wife of Mareus Antonius. 

Men. Pray you, sir? 

Eno. ’T is true. 

Men. Then is Cesar, and he, for ever knit together. 

Eno. If£.1 were bound to divine of this unity, I 
would not prophesy so. 

Men. J think, the policy of that purpose made more 
in the marriage, than the love of the parties. 

Eno. I think so too: but you shall find, the band 
that seems to tie their friendship together will be the 
very strangler of their amity. Octavia is of a holy, | 
cold, and still conversation. 

Men. Who would not have his wife so? | 

Eno. Not he, that himself is not so; which is Mark 
Antony. He will to his Egyptian dish again: then, 
shall the sighs of Octavia blow the fire up in Caesar ; 
and, as I said before, that which is the strength of 
their amity, shall prove the immediate author of their 
variance. Antony will use: his affection where it is: 
he married but his occasion here. | 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will you 
aboard? J have a health for you. 

Eno. I shall take it, sir: we have used our throats 
in Egypt. | 

Men. Come; let’s away. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.—On Board Pompry’s Galley, lying near | 
Misenum. 

Music. Enter Two or Three Servants, with a Banquet. 
1 Serv. Here they ’ll be, man. Some o’ their plants 

are ill-rooted already ; the least wind i’ the world will 

blow them down. 

2 Serv. Lepidus is high-coloured. 

1 Serv. They have made him drink alms-drink. 

2 Serv. As they pinch one another by the disposi- 
tion, he eries out, “no-more ;” reconciles them to his 
entreaty, and himself to the drink. 

1 Serv. But it raises the greater war between him 
and his discretion. 

2 Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in great men’s 
fellowship: I had as lief have a reed that will do me 
no service, as a partizan I could not heave. 

1 Serv. @& be called into a huge sphere, and not to 
be seen to move in’t, are the holes where eyes should 
be, which pitifully disaster the cheeks. 

A Sennet' sounded. Enter Omsar, Antony, Pompey, 
Leprpvs, Acrippa, Mecanas, Exoparsus, MEnas, 
with other Captains. 
Ant. Thus do they, sir. 

the flow o’ the Nile 

By certain scales i’ the pyramid: they know, 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth, 

Or foison? follow. The higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 

Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 

And shortly comes td harvest. 

Lep. You have strange serpents there. 

Ant. Ay, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your serpent of Egypt is bred, now, of your 
mud by the operation of your sun: so is your crocodile. 


[fo Camsar.] They take 


~ Sires peers rd 
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Ant. They are so. : 

Pom. Sit;—and some wine !—A health to Lepidus. 

Lep. 1am not so well as I should be, but I’1l ne’er out. 

Exo. Not till you have slept: 1 fear me, you’ll be 
jm, till then. 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard, the Ptolemies’ 
pyramids are very goodly things; without contradic- 
tion, I have heard that. 

Men, [Aside.] Pompey, a word. 


Pom. [ Aside.] Say in mine ear: what is’t? 
Men. [Aside.] Forsake thy seat, I do beseech thee, 
And hear me speak a word. [captain, 
Pom. [Aside.] Forbear me till anon — 


This wine for Lepidus. 

Lep. What manner o’ thing is your crocodile ? 

Ant. It is shaped, sir, like itself, and it is as broad 
as it hath breadth ; it is just so high as it is, and moves 
with its own organs; it lives by that which nourisheth 
it, and the elements once out of it, it transmigrates, 

Lep, What colour is it of ? 

Ant. Of its own colour too. 

Lep. ’T is a strange serpent. 

Ant. ’T is so; and the tears of it are wet, 

Ces. Will this description satisfy him? 

Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, else 
he is a very epicure. , 

Pom. [To Menas, aside.] Go, hang, sir, hang! Tell 

me of that, away ! 
Do as I bid you—Where’s this cup I ecall’d for ? 

Men. [ Aside.] If for the sake of merit thou wilt hear 
Rise from thy stool. [me 

Pom, [Aside.] I think, thou’rt mad. The matter? 

[ Walks aside. 
Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 
Pom. Thou hast serv’d me with much faith. What’s 
else to say ?— 
Be jolly, lords. 

Ant. These quick-sands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, for you sink. 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 


Pom. What say’st thou ? 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world ? That’s 
twice. 

Pom. How should that be? 

Men. But entertain it, 


And though thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world. 
Pom. Hast thou drunk well ? 
Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar’st be, the earthly Jove: 
Whate’er the ocean pales,! or sky inclips,? 
Is thine, if thou wilt have ’t. 
Pom. Show me which way. 
Men. These three world-sharers, these competitors, 
Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable ; 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats: 
All then is thine. 
Pom, Ah! this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t. In me, ’t is villainy ; 
In thee, ’t had been good service. Thou must know, 
’T is not my profit that does lead mine honour, 
Mine honour, it. Repent, that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d thine act: being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done, 
But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 
Men. [Aside.] For this, 
I'll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 
Who seeks, and will not take, when once ’t is offer’d, 
Shall never find it more. 


——— 


——— 


Pom. This health to Lepidus. 
Ant. Bear him ashore —I’ll pledge it for him, Pompey. 
ino. Here’s to thee, Menas. 
Men. Enobarbus, welcome, 
Pom. Fill, till the cup be hid. 
Eno. There’s a strong fellow, Menas, 
[ Pointing to the Attendant who carries off Lxepipvs. 
Men. Why? 
Eno. He bears 
The third part of the world, man: see’st not? 
Men. The third part, then, is drunk : would it were all, 
That it might go on wheels !# 
Eno. Drink thou; increase the reels. 
Men. Come. 
Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 
Ant. It ripens towards it.—Strike* the vessels, ho ! 
Here is to Cesar. 
Ces. I could well forbear it. 
It’s monstrous labour, when I wash my brain, 
And it grows fouler, 
Ant. Be a child o’ the time. 
Ces. Profess® it, I’1l make answer ; but I had rather 
fast 
From all four days, than drink so much in one. 
Eno. Ha, my brave emperor ! [Zo Antony, 
Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 
And celebrate our drink ? 
Pom. Let’s ha’t, good soldier. 
Ant. Come, let us all shake hands, 
Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. t 
Eno. All take hands.— 
Make battery to our ears with the loud music ; 
The while Ill place you: then, the boy shall sing; 
The holding® every man shall bear, as loud 
As his strong sides can volley. ‘ 
[Music plays. Enosarsus places them hand in hand. 
Sone, by the Boy.” 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne: 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d ; 
Cup us, till the world go round ; } ‘The burden! 
Cup us, till the world go round ! 
Ces. What would you more ?—Pompey, good night, 
—Good brother, 
Let me request you off: our graver business 
Frowns at this levity.—Gentle lords, let ’s part ; 
You see, we have burnt our cheeks. Strong Enobarbe 
Is weaker than the wine, and mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks: the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick’d us all, What needs more words? Good 


night.— 
Good Antony, your hand. 
Pom. Ill try you on the shore, 
Ant. And shall, sir, Give’s your hand. 
Pom. O, Antony! 


You have my father’s house.—But what ? we are friends. 
Come down into the boat. 
Eno. Take heed you fall not.— 
[Exeunt Pompry, Cusar, Antony, and Attendants. 
Menas, I’ll not on shore. 
Men. No, to my cabin.— 
These drums !—these trumpeis, flutes! what !— 
Let Neptune hear, we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows: sound, and be hane’d! sound 
out ! [A Flonrish. 
Eno. Ho, says ’a!—There’s my cap. 
Men. Ho !—noble captain! come. [Ezxeunt. 


1 Encloses. 2 Embraces. 3 A proverbial expression. 4 Tap. 5 Possess: in f.e. ® Burden. 1by the Boy: not in f.e. 
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SCENE I.—A Plain in Syria. 

Enter Ventipws, as it were in triumph, with Si.1vs, 
and other Romans, Officers, and Soldiers ; the dead 
Body of Pacorus borne before ham. 

Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck ; and now | 
Pleas’d fortune does of Mareus Crassus’ death 
Make me revenger.—Bear the king’s son’s body 
Before our army.—Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 

Pays this for Mareus Crassus. 

Sil. 2 Noble Ventidius, 
Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow: spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly: so thy grand captain, Antony, 

Shall set thee on triumphant chariots, and 

Put garlands on thy head. 

Ven. O Silius, Silius ! 

I have done enough: a lower place, note well, 

May make too great an act; for learn this, Silius, | 

Better to leave undone, than by our deeds acquire 

Too high a fame, when him we serve’s away. 

Cesar and Antony have ever won 

More in their officer, than person: Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achiev’d by the minute, lost. his favour, 

Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can, 

Becomes his captain’s captain; and ambition, 

The soldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loss, 

Than gain which darkens him. 

I could do more to do Antonius good, 

But ’t would offend him; and in his offence 

Should my performance perish, 

Sil, Thou hast, Ventidius, that 
Without the which a soldier, and his sword, 

Gains searce distinction. Thou wilt write to Antony? 
Ven. Ill -humbly signify what in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected ; 

How, with his banners and his well-paid ranks, 

The ne’er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 

We have jaded out o’ the field. 
Sil. 

Ven. He purposcth to Athens ; whither, 

haste 

The weight we must convey with us will permit, 

We shall appear before him.—On, there! pass along. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Rome. An Ante-Chamber in Czsar’s 
House. 
Enter Acrippa, and ENOBARBUS, meeting. 
Agr, What! are the brothers parted ? 
Eno. They have despatel’d with Pompey: 
gone 5 
The other three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome; Cesar is sad; and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says, is troubled 
With the green sickness. 
Agr. 
Eno. A very fine one. 


Where is he now? 
with what 


he is 


T is a noble Lepidus. 

O, how he loves Cesar ! 
Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony ! 
Eno. Caesar? Why, he’s the Jupiter of men, 
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Agr. What’s Antony ?. The god of Jupiter, 
Eno. Spake you of Cesar ? How! the nonpareil ! 


1 Scaly wings. 
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Til. 


Agr. O Antony! O thou Arabian bird ! 
Eno. Would you praise Cesar, say,—Cesar ;-—go no 
farther, 
Agr. Indeed, he ply’d them both with excellent 
raises. 
_ Eno. But he loves Cesar best ;—yet he loves Antony. 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. But as for Caesar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 
Agr, Both he loves. 
Eno. They are his shards, and he their beetle. 
yrs oree | Trumpets 
This is to horse.—Adieu, noble Agrippa. 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy soldier; and farewell, 
Enter Cmsar, Antony, Leprpus, and Octavia. 
Ant. No farther, sir. 
Cas. You take from me a great part of myself; 
Use me well in’t—Sister, prove such a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest band 
Shall pass on thy approof—Most noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortress of it; for better might we 
Have loved without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cherish’d. 


Ant. Make me not offended 
In your distrust. 
Ces. I have said. 
Ant. You shall not find, 


Though you be therein curious, the least cause 
For what you seem to fear. So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your ends. 
We will here part. 
Cas. Farewell, my dearest sister, fare thee well 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort ' fare thee well. 
Oct. My noble brother !— 
Ant. The April’s in her eyes ; it is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on.—Be cheerful, 
Oct. Sir, look well to my husband’s house ; and— 
Ces. What, Octavia? 
Oct. Ill tell you in your ear. 
Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue ; the swan’s down feather, 
“hat stands upon the swell at the full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. 
Eno. Will Cesar weep? [Aside to AGRIPPA. 
Agr. He has a cloud in’s face. 
Eno. He were the worse for that, were he a horse ; 
So is he, being a man. 
Agr. Why, Enobarbus, 
When Antony found Julius Cesar dead, 
He cried almost to roaring ; and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 
Eno. That year, indeed, he was troubled with a 
rheum ; 
What willingly he did confound, he wail’d: 
Believe ’t, till I weep too. 
Cas. No, sweet Octavia, 
You shall hear from me still: the time shall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 
Ant. Come, sir, come ; 
I’ll wrestle with you in my strength of love: 


—— Sire 
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Look, here I have you ; thus I let you go, Char. A proper man, 
And give you to the gods. Cleo. Indeed, he is so: I repent me much, 

Ces. Adieu; be happy. | That I so harry’d? him. Why, methinks, by him, 


Lep. Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way! 

Ces. Farewell farewell. 

Ant. Farewell [Trumpets sound. 


SCENE III.—Alexandria. 
Enter Cleopatra, Cuarmtan, Iras, and Anexas, 
Cleo. -Where is the fellow ? 


Alex, 
Cleo. 


Alex. 
Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you, 
But when you are well pleas’d. 

Cleo. That Herod’s head 
I'll have: but how, when Antony is gone, 
Through whom I might command it ?—Come thou near. 


[ Kisses Octavia. 
Exeunt. 


A Room in the Palace. 


Half afeard to come. 
Go to, go to—Come hither, sir. 
Enter Ex1s, the Messenger 
Good majesty, 


Mess. Most gracious majesty,— 

Cleo. Didst thou behold 
Octavia ? 

Mess. Ay, dread queen. 

Cleo. Where ? 

Mess. Madam, in Rome. 


I look’d her in the face; and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Cleo. Is she as tall as me ? 
Mess. 
Cleo. Didst hear her speak ? 
or low ? 
Mess. Madam, I heard her speak : she is low-voie’d. 
Cleo. That’s not so good: he cannot like her long, 
Char. Like her? O Isis! tis impossible. 
Cleo. I think so, Charmian: dull of tongue, and 
dwarfish !|— 
What majesty is in her gait ? 
[f e’er thou look’dst on maje 
Mess. 
Her motion and her st 
She shows a bod 


She is not, madam. 
Is she shrill-tongu’d, 


Remember, 
sty, 

She creeps ; 
ation are as one: 
y rather than a life ; 


A statue, than a breather. 

Cleo. Is this certain ? 

Mess. Or T have no observance, 

Char. Three in Egypt | 
Cannot make better note. 

Cleo. He’s very knowing, 


I do perceive ’t.—There’s nothing j 
The fellow has good judgment, 


n her yet.— 


Char. Excellent. 
Cleo. Guess at her years, I pr’ythee. 
Mess, Madam, 
She was a widow. 
Cleo. Widow ’—Charmian, hark. 


Mess. And I do think, she’s thirty. 
Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind ? is 
round ? 
Mess. Round, even to faultiness, 
Cleo. For the most part, too, they are foolish that | 
are so,— 
Her hair, what colour? 
| _ Mess. Brown, madam ; and her forehead 
As low as you could wish it. 
Cleo, 
Thou must not take my former 
I will employ thee back again: I find thee 
Most fit for business. Go, make thee ready : 
Our letters are prepar’d, [Exit Messenger. 


] 
t long, or | 


There ’s gold for thee : 
sharpness ill, 


1 Enter a Messenger: inf.e. 2 Vexed. 3 not took ’t: in f. e, 


This creature ’s no such thing. 
Char. Nothing, madam. 
Cleo. The man hath seen some m 
know. 
Char. Hath he seen majesty ? 
And serving you so long! 
Cleo. I have one thing more to:ask 
Charmian : 
But ‘tis no matter; thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write. All may be well enough. 
Char. I will warrant you, madam. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Athens. A Room in Antony’s House. 

Enter Antony and Ocravia. 
Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that,— 

That were excusable, that, and thousands more 

Of semblable import,—but he hath wag'd 

New wars~’gainst Pompey ; made his will, and read it 

To public ear, 

Spoke scantly of me: when perforce he could not 

But pay me terms of honour, coldly and sickly 

He vented them; most narrow measure lent me. 

When the best hint was given him, he. but look’d,* 


ajesty, and should 
Isis else defend, 


him yet, good 


| Or did it from his teeth. 


Oct. O, my good lord ! 

Believe not all; or, if you must believe, 

tomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 
If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 
Praying for both parts : 
The good gods will mock me presently, 
When I shall pray, “ O, bless my lord and husband !? 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 
‘‘O, bless my brother!” Husband win, win brother, 
Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway 
’T wixt these extremes at all. 

Ant. Gentle Octavia, 

Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it. If I lose mine honour, 

I lose myself; better I were not yours, 

Than yours so branchless. But, as you requested, 
Yourself shall go between us: the mean time, lady, 
I’ll raise the preparation of a war 

Shall stay your brother, Make your soonest haste : 
So, your desires are yours. . 

Oct. Thanks to my lord. 

The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak, 
Your reconciler! Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. 

Ant. When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your displeasure that way ; for our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going ; 
Choose your own company, and command what cost 
Your heart has mind to. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—The Same. Another Room in the Same, 
Enter Exoparsus and Eros, meeting. 

Eno. How now, friend Eros ? 

Eros. There is strange news come, sir, 

Eno. What, man? 

Eros. Czsar and Lepidus have made wars upon 
Pompey. 

Eno. This is old : what is the success ? 

Eros. Cesar, having made use of him in the wars 


2 


’gainst Pompey, presently denied him rivality, would 
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not let him partake in the glory of the action; and not! Ces. That ever I should call thee cast-away ! 
resting here, accuses him of letters he had fofmerly; Oct. You have not call’d me so, nor have you cause 


wrote to Pompey ; upon his own appeal, seizes him:) Ces. Why have you stol’n upon us thus? You | 
so the poor third is up till death enlarge his confine. come: not 
Eno. Then, world,' thou hast a pair of chaps, no| Like Cesar’s sister: the wife of Antony . 
more ; Should haye an army for an usher, and 
And throw between them all the food thou hast, The neighs of horse to tell of her approach, 
They ‘ll grind each other. Where is Antony? Long ere she did appear; the trees by the way, 
; Eros. He’s walking in the garden—thus ; and spurns | Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 
The rush that lies before him; cries, “Fool, Lepidus !” | Longing for what it had not ; nay, the dust 
And threats the throat of that his officer, Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
That murder’d Pompey. Rais’d by your populous troops. But you are come 
Eno. Our great navy ’s rigg’d. A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
Eros. For Italy, and Cesar. More, Domitius ; The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 
My lord desires you presently : my news Is often held? unlov’d: we should have met you 
I might have told hereafter. By sea and land, supplying every stage 
Eno. IT will be naught ; With an augmented greeting. 
But let it be—Bring me to Antony. Oct. Good my lord, 
Eros. Come, sir: [Exeunt.|To come thus was | not constrain’d, but did it 
=i d Of my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony 
SCENE VI—Rome. A Room in Casar’s House. Hearing that you eeded for war, ssetiatntell 
Enter Cxusar, Acrippa, and Mrcmnas. My ‘grieved ear withal ; whereon, I bege’d | 
Ces. Contemning Rome, he has done all this, and] His pardon for return. 
In Alexandria: here’s the manner of it. [more,| Ces. Which soon he granted, 
LV the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d, Being an obstruct* ’tween his lust and him. 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold Oct. Do not say so, my lord. 
Were publicly enthron’d: at their feet sat Ces. I have eyes upon him, 
Cesarion, whom they call my father’s son, And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
And all the unlawful issue, that their lust Where is he now? 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her Oct. My lord, in Athens. 
He gave the ’stablishment of Egypt ; made her Cas. No, my most wronged sister ; Cleopatra 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, Hath nodded him to her: he hath given his empire 
Absolute queen. Up to a whore: they are now levying 
Mec. This in the public eye ? The kings o’ the earth for war. He hath assembled 
Ces. V the common show-place, where they exercise. | Bocchus, the king of Lybia ; Archelaus, 
His sons he there? proclaim’d the kings of kings : Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king | 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas : 
He gave to Alexander ; to Ptolemy he assign’d King Malchas of Arabia; king of Pont; 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phenicia. She Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis Of Comagene ; Polemon and Amintas, 
That day appear’d ; and oft before gave audience, The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, 
As ’tis reported, so. With a more larger list of sceptres. 
Mec. Let Rome be thus Oct. Ah me, most wretched, 
Inform’d. That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
Agr. Who, queasy with his insolence That do afflict each other ! 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. Ces. Welcome hither. 
Ces. The people know it; and have now receiv’d | Your letters did withhold our breaking forth, 
His accusations. Till we perceiv’d, both how you were wronged,® 
Agr. Whom does he accuse ? And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart : 
Ces. Cesar; and that, having in Sicily Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
Sexius Pompeius spoil’d, we had not rated him O’er your content these strong necessities ; 
His part 0’ the isle: then does. he say, he lent me | But let determin’d things to destiny 
Some shipping unrestor’d : lastly, he frets, | Hold unbewail’d their way. Welcome to Rome ; 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate Nothing more dear to me. You are abus’d 
Should be depos’d ; and, being, that we detain Beyond the mark of thought ; and the high gods, 
All his revenue. To do you justice, make his ministers | 
Agr. Sir, this should be answer d. OF us and those that love you. Best of comfort ; 
Ces. ’T is done already, and a messenger gone. And ever welcome to us. 
I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; Agr. Welcome, lady. 
That he his high authority abus’d, Mec. Welcome, dear madam. 
And did deserve his change : for what I have conquer'd,| Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
I grant him-part; but then, in his Armenia, Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I In his abominations, turns you off, 
Demand the like. And gives his potent regiment® to a trull, 
Mec. He ’ll never yield to that. That noises it against us. . 
Cas. Nor must not, then, be yielded to in this. Oct. __ Is it so, sir? 
Enter Octavia, with her Train. Ces. Most certain. Sister, welcome: pray you, 


Oct. Hail, Cassar, and my lord ! hail, most dear Ceesar '' Be ever known to patience. My dear’st sister ! | Exeunt. 


1 would: in folio, Johnson madethe change. 2 hither: in folio, Steevens made the change. 3left: inf.e. * abstract: in folio, 
Warburton made the change. % wrong led: inf.e. % Government. | 
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ACT II. ] 


SCENE VII.—Anrony’s Camp, near the Promontory 
of Actium. 


Enter CLeopatra and ENOoBARBUS, 


Cleo. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 

Eno. But why, why, why ? 

Cleo. Thou hast forspoke my being in these wars, 
And say’st, it is not fit. 

Eno, Well, is it, is it ? 

Cleo. If not denoune’d against us, why should not we 
Be there in person ? 

Eno. [Aside.] Well, I could reply :— 

If we should serve with horse and mares together, 
The horse were merely lost ; the mares would bear 
A soldier, and his horse, 

Cleo. What is ’t you say ? 

Eno. Your presence needs must puzzle Antony ; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from’s time, 
What should not then be spar’d. He is already 
Tradue’d for levity; and ’tis said in Rome, 
That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. ® 

Cleo. Sink Rome; and their tongues rot, 
That speak against us! A charge we bear i’ the war 
And as the president of my kingdom will 
Appear there for a man, Speak not against it : 

I will not stay behind. 

Eno. Nay, I have done 
Here comes the emperor. 

Enter Antony and Cantpws, 

Ant. Is ’t not strange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum, and Brundusium, 

He could so quickly eut the Ionian sea, 
And take in? Toryne ?—You have h eard on’t, sweet ? 

Cleo. Celerity is never more admir’d, 

Than by the negligent. 

Ant. A good rebuke, 

Which might have well become the best of men, 
To taunt at slackness.—Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by sea. 


] 


Cleo. By sea! what else ? 
Can. Why will my lord do so? 
Ant. For that he dares us to ’t. 


Eno. So hath my lord dar’d him to single fight. 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharsalia, 
Where Cesar fought with Pompey ; but these offers 
Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off, 

And so should you. 

Eno. Your ships are not well mann’d ‘ 
Your mariners are muliters, reapers, people 
Ingross’d by swift impress : in Casar’s fleet 
Are those, that often have ’gainst Pompey fought. 
Their ships are yare,* yours, heavy: no disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 

Being prepar’d for land. 

Ant. By sea, by sea. 

Eno. Most worthy sir, you therein throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land ; 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen : leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge ; quite forego 
The way which promises assurance, and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm security. 

Ant. I’ll fight at sea, 

Cleo. I have sixty sails, Caesar none better, 

Ant. ‘Our overplus of shipping will we burn, 
And with the rest, full-mann’d, from the head of | 

Actium 


7 


1 Spoken against, 2 Conquer, 3 Easily managed, * Notinf, e, 


Beat th’ approaching Cesar: but if we fail, 
Enter a Messenger. 
We then can do’t at land.—Thy business ? 
Mess. The news is true, my lord ; he is deseried ; 
Cesar has taken Toryne. 


Ant. Can he be there in person ? ’t is impossible ; 


| Strange, that his power should be.—Canidius, 
|Our nineteen legions thou sh 


alt hold by land, 
And our twelve thousand horse: we ll to our ship, 
Enter a Soldier, 
Away, my Thetis !—_How now, worthy soldier ! 
Sold. O, noble emperor! do not fight by sea; 
Trust not to rotten planks. Do you misdoubt 
This sword, and these my wounds? Let the Egyptians, 
And the Phenicians, go a ducking ; we 
Have used to conquer standing on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 
Ant. Well, well.— Away ! 
[Exeunt Antony, Creopatra, and Enozarsus. 
Sold. By Hercules, I think, I am ?’ the right. 
Can. Soldier, thou art ; but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on’t: so our leader ’s led, 
And we are women’s men. 
Sold. You keep by land 
The legions and the horse whole, do you not ? 
Can. Mareus Octavius, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola, and Celius, are for sea ; 
But we keep whole by land. This speed of Cesar’s 
Carries beyond belief. 
Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in such distractions, as 
Beguil’d all spies. 
Can. Who’s his lieutenant, hear you ? 
Sold. They say, one Taurus. 
Can. Well I know the man. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. The emperor calls Canidius. 
Can. With news the time’s with labour ; and throws 
forth 


Each minute some, [Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII.—A Plain near Actium. , 
Enter Cxsar, Taurus, Officers, and others. 

Ces. Taurus ! 

Taur. My lord. 

Ces. Strike not by land ; keep whole: 
Proveke not battle, till we have done at sea. 

Do not execed the prescript of this scroll : [Giving its 
Our fortune lies upon this jump. [ Exeunt. 
Enter Antony and Enoparsvs. 

Ant. Set we our squadrons on yond’ side o’ the hill, 
In eye of Czsar’s battle: from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold, 
And so proceed accordingly, 

Enter Canrprcs, marching with his Land Army one 
Way over the Stage ; and Taurus, the Lieutenant of 
Cmsar, the other Way. After their going in ts 
heard the Noise of a Sea-Fight. 

Alarum. Re-enter Exoparsus. 

Eno. Naught, naught, allnaught! I ean behold no 

longer, 

The Antoniad 

With all their 

To 


[Exeunt. 


, the Egyptian admiral, 

sixty, fly, and turn the rudder: 
see ’t, mine eyes are blasted. 

Enter Scarvs. 


Scar. Gods, and goddesses, 
All the whole synod of them ! 

Eno. What ’s thy passion ? 

Scar. The greater cantle® of the world is lost 


5 Portion, 


t: 
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With very ignorance: we have kiss’d away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Eno. How appears the fight ? 

Scar. On our side like the token’d pestilence, 
Where death is sure. Yond’ ribald hag? of Egypt, 
Whom leprosy o’ertake ! 7? the midst o’ the fight,— 
When vantage, like a pair of twins, appear’d 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder ;— 

The brize? upon her like a cow in Jvne, 
Hoists sails, and flies. 

Eno. That I beheld: 

Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could not 
Endure a further view. * 

Scar. She once being loof’d, 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallard, 

Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 

I never saw an action of such shame: 

Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before 

Did violate so itself. 
Eno. Alack, alack ! 

Enter Canipivs. 

Can. Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our ceneral 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well : 
©! he has given example for our flight, 

Most grossly, by his own. 

Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts 
Indeed. 

Can. Towards Peloponnesus are they fled. 

Scar. "Tis easy to’t; and there I will attend 
What farther comes. 

Can. To Cesar will I render 
My legions, and my horse : six kings already 
Show me the way of yiclding. 

Eno. 

The wounded chance of Antony, 
Sits in the wind against me. 


SCENE IX.—Alexandria. 
Enter Anrony, and Attendants. 


YT’ ll yet follow 
though my reason 


Ant. Hark! the land bids me tread no more upon a et 


Ii is asham’d to bear me.—Friends, come hither, 
I am so lated in the world, that | 

Have lost my way for ever.—l have a ship 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly, 

And make your peace with Ceasar. 


Att. Fly ! not we. 
Ant. Lhave fled myself, and have instructed cowards | 
To run, and show their shoulders.—Friends, be gone ; 


I have myself resolv’d upon a course, 

Which has no need of you; be gone: 

My treasure’s in the harbour, take it—O! 

I follow’d that I blush to look upon: 

My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 

Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 
For fear and doting.—Friends, be gone: you shall 
Have letters from me to some friends, that will 
Sweep your way for you. Pray you, look not sad, 
Nor make replies of lothness : take the hint 
Which my despair proclaims ; let that be left 
Which leaves itself: to the sea-side straightway : 
I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 
Leave me, I pray, a little ; ’pray you now: 

Nay, do so; for, indeed, I have lost command, 
Therefore, 1 pray you. Ill see you by and by. 


[Sits down. 
Enter Enos. and Cizopatra, led by CHARMIAN, and Tras. 


Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him ; comfort him. 


Yyjbald-rid nag: inf.e. ? Gad fly. 


? Why then, good night 


[ Exeunt. 
A Room in the Palace. 


Tras. Do, most dear queen. 

Char. Do! Why, what else ? 

Cleo. Let me sit down.—O Juno! 

Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 

Eros. See you here, sir ? 

Ant. O-fie, fie, fie ! 

Char. Madam,— 

Tras. Madam: O good empress !— 

Eros. Sir, sit,— 

Ant. Yes, my lord, yes—He, at Philippi, kept 
His sword c’en like a dancer, while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and ’t was I 
That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war; yet now—No w atter. 

Cleo. Ah! stand by. 

Eros. The queen, my ford, the queen. 

Tras. Go to him, madam, speak to him: 

He is unqualitied with very shame. 

Cleo. Well then,—sustain me :—O! 

Eros. Most noble sir, arise; the queen approaches 
Her head’s declin’d, and death will seize her ; but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 

Ant. I have offended reputation 
By most unnoble swerving. 

Eros. Sir, the queen. 

Ant. O! whither hast thou led me, Egypt? 
How I convey my shame out of thine eyes, 
By looking back what I have left behind 
’Stroy’d in dishonour. ; 

Cleo. 

Forgive my fearful sails : 
You would have follow’d. 

Ant. Egypt, thou knew’st too well. 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 

And thou shouldst tow me after: o’er my spirit 

| Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 

Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me. 

Cleo. 

Ant. Now I must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness, who 
With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I pleas’, 
Making, and marring fortunes. You did know, 

How much you were my conqueror , and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cause. 

Cleo. Pardon, pardon ! 

Ant. Fall not a tear, T say: one of them rates 
All that is won and lost. Give me a kiss ; 

Even this repays me.—We sent our schoolmaster ; 

Is he come back ?—Love, I am full of lead.— 

Some wine, within there, and our viands !—Fortune 
knows, 

We scorn her most when most she offers blows. [Exeunt. 


SOENE X.—Casar’s Camp in Egypt. 

Enter Oxsar, DotaBELia, THYREUS, and others. 

Ces. Let him appear that’s come from Antony.— 
Know you him ? 

Dol. Cesar, tis his schoolmaster : 
An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 
| He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 
| Which had superfluous kings for messengers, 
Not many moons gone by. 

Enter FupHRonivs. 
Approach, and speak. 

Such as I am, I come from Antony : 


See, 


O my lord, my lord! 
I little thought, 


O, my pardon ! 


| 
Mines) 
beedeup. 


\ 
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I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand sea. 
Ces. Be it so. Declare thine office, 
Eup. Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt ; which not granted, 
He lessens his requests, and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: this for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness, 
Submits her to thy might, and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 
Ces. For Antony, 
I have no ears to his request. The queen 
Of audience, nor desire, shall fail ; so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend, 
Or take his life there: this if she perform, 
She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 
Eup. Fortune pursue thee ! 
C@s. Bring him through the bands. 
[Exit Evpurontvs. 
To try thy eloquence, now ’tis time ; despatch. 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promise, [To Tuyrevs, 
And in our name, what she requires ; add more, 
From thine invention, offers. Women are not 
In their best fortunes strong, but want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch’d vestal. Try thy cunning, Thyreus ; 
Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
Will answer as a law. 
Thyr. Cesar, I go. 
Ces. Observe how Antony becomes his flaw, 
And what thou think’st his very action speaks 
In every power that moves. 


Thyr. 


SCENE XI.—Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, Enoparsovs, CHARMIAN, and Iras. 
Cleo. What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 
Eno. 
Cleo. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this ? 
Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reason. What though you fled 
From that great face of war, whose several ranges 
Frighted each other, why should he follow ? 
The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nick’d his captainship; at such a point, 
When half to half the world oppos’d, he being 
The mooted' question. ’T was a shame, no less 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags, 
And leave his navy gazing, 
Cleo. 


Cesar, I shall. [ Exeunt. 


Pr’ythee, peace, 
Enter Antony, with Evpuronws. 

Ant. Is that his answer? 

Eup. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. The queen shall then have courtesy, so she 
Will yield us up. 

Eup. He says so. 

Ant. Let her know it.— 
To the boy Ceasar send this grizled head, 

And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
| With principalities, 

Cleo. That héad, my lord ? 

Ant. To him again. Tell him, he wears the rose 
Of youth upon him, from which the world should note 
Something particular: his coin. ships, legions, 

May be a cow ard’s ; whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child, as soon 


1 mered : in f. e, 
putation : in f, e, 


? quality :-inf.e. 3 measures: in f. e. 


— naire 


Think, and die. | 


4 Quarrel. § The words “ who is,” are not in f. e. 
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As i’ the command of Casgar: ] dare him, therefore, 
To lay his gay comparisons apart, : 
And answer me declin’d ; Sword against sword, 
Ourselves alone. Ill write it: follow me. 
[Hxeunt Anroxy and Evruronivs, 

Eno. Yes, like enough, high-battled Cesar will 
Unstate his happiness, and be stag’d tv? the show 
Against a sworder.—I see, men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward 
Do draw the inward qualities? after them, 

To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all miseries, the full Czsar will 
Answer his emptiness '—Cesar, thou hast subdu’d 
His judgment too. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Ant. A messenger from Cesar. 

Cleo. What, no more ceremony ?—See, my women !— 
Against the blown rose may they stop their nose, 
That kneel’d unto the bud.—Admit hin, sir. 

Eno. Mine,honesty and [ begin to square.* 
The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly : yet he, that ean endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
Ahd earns a place i’ the story. 
Enter Tuyrevs. 


[Aside. 


Cleo. Cesar’s will ? 
Thyr. Hear it apart. 
Cleo, None but friends: say boldly, 


Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 

Eno. He needs as many, sir, as Cesar has, 

Or needs not us. If Cesar please, our master 
Will leap to be his friend : for us, you know, 
Whose he is, we are, and that’s Czsar’s, 

Thyr. So.—_ 
Thus then, thou most renown’d: Cesar entreats, 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st, 

Farther then he is Casar. 

Cleo. Go on: right royal. 

Thyr. He knows, that you embrace not’ Antony 
As you did love, but as you feard’d him. 

Cleo. O! 

Thyr. The sears upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity, as constrained blemishes, 

Not as deserv’d. 

Cleo. He is a god, and knows 
What is most right. Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquer’d merely, 

Eno. [Aside.] To bessure of that, 

I will ask Antony.—Sir, sir, thou ’rt so leaky, 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee. j [Exit Exoparsvs, 

Thyr. Shall I say to Cesar 
What you require of him? for he partly begs 
To be desir’d to give. It much would please him, 
That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon; but it would warm his spirits, 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourself under his shroud, who is? 


| The universal landlord. 


Cleo. What’s your name ? 
Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 
Cleo. Most kind messenger, 


Say to great Cesar, that® in deputation? 

I kiss his conqw’ring hand: tell him, I am prompt 
To lay my crown ats feet, and there to kneel: 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 

The doom of Egypt. 
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Thyr. ’T is your noblest course. 1 Att. Soundly, my lord. 
Wisdom and fortune combating together, Ant. Cry’d he ? and begg’d he pardon ? 
If that the former dare but Wha it can, 1 Att. He did ask favour. 


No chance may shake it. 
My duty on your hand. 
Cleo. Your Cesar’s father oft, 
When he hath mus’d of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain’d kisses. [THyr. kisses her Hand. | 
Re-enter Antony and ENoBARBUS. 


Give me grace to lay 


* Ant. Favours, by Jove that thunders !— 
What art thou, fellow ? 
Thyr. One, that but performs 


The bidding of the fullest man, and worthiest 
To have command obey’d. 
Eno. You will be whipp’d. 
Ant. Approach, there-—Ah, you kite !—Now gods | 
and devils ! 
Authority melts from me: of late, when I ery’d, “ho!” 
Like Doss. unto a muss, kings w ould start t forth, 


And ery, “ Your will?’ Have you no ears? I am 
Enter Attendants. 
Antony yet. Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 
Eno, ’T is better playing with a lion’s whelp, 


Than with an old one dying. 
Ant. Moon and stars! 
Whip him.—Were’t twenty of the greatest tributaries 
That do acknowledge Cesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of—she here, whats her hame, 
Since she was C leopatra ?—Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Take him henee. 
Thyr. Mark Antony,— 
Ant. Tug him away: being whipp’d, 
Bring him again.—The Jack of Cesar shall 
Bear us an errand to hin.— 
[Exeunt Attend. with Tayrevs. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you: ha! 
Have I my pillow left unpress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a ‘lawful race, | 
And by a gem of women, to be abus’d 
By one that looks on feeders ? 
Clea. Good my lord,— 
Ant. You have been a boggler ever :— 
But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
(O misery on ’t !) the wise gods seel? our eyes, 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion. 
Cleo. O! is it come to this? 
Ant. I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
- Dead Cesar’s trencher: nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s; besides what hotter hours, 
Unregister’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out; for, [ am sure, 
Though you can guess w hat temperance should be, 


You know not what it is. 
Cleo. Wherefore is this ? 
Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 


And say, “God quit you!’ be familiar with 

My playfellow, your hand; that kingly seal, | 
And plighter of high hearts !—O! that I were | 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 

The horned herd, for I have savage cause ; 

And to proclaim it civilly were like 

A halter’d neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him.— 


Re-enter Attendants, with Tayrevs. 
Is he whipp’d? 


tNotinf.e. 2 Blind. 


3 Tags to strings by which garments were fastened. 


y thi If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter; and be thou sorry 
To follow Cesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him: henceforth, 
The white hand of a lady fever thee : 
Shake but to look on ’t. Get thee back to Cesar 
Tell him thy entertainment: leok, thou say, 
He makes me angry with him ; for he seems 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what | am, 
Not what he knew I was. He makes me angry, 
And at this time most easy ’t is to do’ t, 
When my good stars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs , and shot their fires 
| Into the abysm of hell. If he mislike 
| My speech, and what is done, tell him, he has 
Hipparehts, my enfranchis’d bondman, whom 
He may at pleasie whip, or hang, or torture 
As he shall like, to quit me. Urge it thou: 
Hence, with thy stripes! begone ! [Exit Tuyrevs. 
Cleo. Have you done yet? 
Ant. Alack! our terrene moon 
Is now eclips’d, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony. 
Cleo. I must stay his time. 
Ant. To flatter Caesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points ?? 


Cleo. Not know me yet? 
Ant. Cold-hearted toward me ? 
Cleo. Ah, dear! if it be xo, 


From my cold heart let heaven eng ender hail, 
And poison it in the souree, and the first stone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life! The next Cesarion smite, 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the discandying* of this pelleted storm, 
Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey ! 
Ant. I am satisfied. 
Cesar sits down in Alexandria, where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our sever’d navy, too, 
Have knit again, a fleet threat’ ning ‘most sealike. 
Where hast thou been, my heart ?—Dost thou hear, 
lady ? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood; 
I and my sword will earn our chronicle : 
There ’s hope in ’t yet. 
Cleo. That ’s my brave lord ! 
Ant. I will be treble-sinew’d,-hearted, breath’d, 
And fight maliciously : for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
Of me for jests; but now I ’l set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me.—Come, 
Let’s have one other gaudy® night.—Call to me 
All my sad captains: fill our bowls; once more 
Let ’s mock the midnight bell. 
Cleo. 
I had thought to have held it poor ; 


It is my birthday 
but since my lord 


|Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 


Ant. We will yet do well. 
Cleo. Call all his noble captains to my lord. 
Ant. Do so, we’il speak to them; and to-night [Il 
force [queen ; 
The wine peep through their secars.—Come on, my 


¢ discandering: in folios. 5 Latin, gaudiwm ; festivity 
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There ’s sap in ’t yet. The next time I do fight, The dove will peck the estridge: and I see still, 
I ll make death love me, for I will contend A diminution in our ecaptain’s brain 
Eveu with his pestilent scythe. Restores his heart. When valour preys on' reason, 
[Exeunt Antony, CLeoparra, and Attendants. | It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 
Eno. Now he’1l outstare the lightning. Tobe furious, | Some way to leave him. [ Exit. 


Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood, 


MOT IV. 


ce gi, ; Cleo. What does he mean? 
SCENE [.—Czsar’s Camp at Alexandria. |  Eno-Pocnalkes this tfollowees weep. 


Enter Cesar, reading a Letter ; Aarippa, MECENAS,| Ant. Tend me to-night ; 
and others. May be, it is the period of your duty: } 
f Cas. He calls me boy, and chides, as he had power | Haply, you shall not see me more ; or if, 

: To beat me out of Egypt: my messenger | A mangled shadow: perchance, to- morrow 

; je hath whipp’d with rods, dares me to personal Youll serve another master. T look on you, 

ce combat, | As one that takes his leave. Mine honest friends, 
i | Casar to Antony: let the old ruffian know \I turn you not away; but, like amaster 

i I have many other ways to die; mean time, | Married to your good sery ice, stay till death. 

i Laugh at his challenge. Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 

3 iMec.* Cesar must think, And the gods yield you for’ i! 

When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted | Eno. What mean you, sir, 

Even to falling. Give him no breat h, but now | To give them this discomfort ? Look, they weep : 

Make boot of his distraction: never anger | And [, an ass, am onion-ey’d: for shame, 

| Made good guard for itself. | Transform us not to women. 
Ces. Let our best heads Ant. Ho, ho, ho! 

Know, that to-morrow the last of many batiles Now, the witch take me, if I meant it thus. 

We mean to fight. Within our files there are, ‘Grace grow where those drops fall! My hearty friends, 

Of those that serv’d Mark — ony but late, You take me in too dolorous a sense, 

Enough to fetch him in. See it done ; | For I I spake to you for your comfort ; did desire you 

And feast the army : we ice a ners to do’t, | To burn this night with torches. Know, my hearts, 

And they have earn’d the waste.—Poor Antony ! I hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you, 

| Exeunt.| Where rather Ill expect victorious life, 
<ATNT 4 ; |Than death and honour. Let’s to supper; come, 
ee I].—Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. | Acwudh voxttn dbeseas heel ike [Exeunt. 

Enter ANTONY, CLeopatra, EnoparBus, CHARMIAN, | 

iz AS, ALEXAS, aad others. SCENE IIJ.—The Same. Before the Palace. 
Ant. He will not t fight with me, Domitius? | Enter Two Soldiers, to their Guard. 
Eno. No. 1 Sold. Brother, good night : to-morrow is the day. 
Ant. Why should he not ? ‘ 2 Sold. It will determine one way: fare you well. 
Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, | Heard you of nothing strange about the streets ? 

He is twenty men to one. | 1 Sold. Nothing. What news ? 

Ant. To-morrow, soldier, | 2 Sold. Belike, ’t is but a rumour. Good night to you. 

By sea and land I’!l fight: or I will live, | 1 Sold. Well, sir, good night. 

Or bathe my dying honour in the blood Enter Two other Soldiers. 

Shall make it live again. . Woo’t thou fight well ? 2 Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 

Eno. 1’Ul strike; ‘and ery, ** Take all.” | 3 Sold. And you. Good night. good night. 
Ant. Well said ; come on.— [The fir st Two place themselves at their Posts. 

Call forth my household servants: let’s to-night | 4 Sold. Here we: [They take their Posts.| and if to- 

Enter Servants. morrow 
Be bounteous at our meal.—Give me thy hand, |Our navy thrive, [ have an absolute hope 
Thou hast been rightly honest ;—so hast thou ;— Our landmen will stand up. 
Thou,—and thow,—and thou:—you have serv’d me! 3 Sold. ’T is a, brave army, 
And kings have been your fellows. [well, | And full of purpose. 
Cleo. What means this? [Music of Hautboys under the Stage. 
Eno. ’T isone of those odd trieks, which sorrow shoots} 4 Sold. Peace! what noise ? 

Out of the mind. 1 Sold. List, list ! ° 
Ant. And thou art honest too. 2 Sold. Hark! 

| I wish I could be made so many men, 1 Sold. Music 7’ the air. 
And all of you clapp’é up together in 3 Sold, Under the earth. 
nae Minna that I might do you service, 4 Sold. It signs well, does it not? 
So good as you have done. 3 Sold. No. 

Serv. The gods forbid ! 1 Sold. Peace! I say. What should this mean ? 
Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night ; 2 Sold. ’T is the god Hercules, who Antony lov’d, 

Scant not my cups, and make as eau, of me, Now leaves him. 

As when mine empire was y ‘our fellow too, 1 Sold. Walk; let’s see if other watchmen 

And suffer’d my command. Do hear what we do. [They-advance to another Post. 
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2 Sold. How now, masters! 
Omnes. How now ! 
me now ! do you hear this ? [Speaking together. 
1 Sold. Ay; Is’t not strange? 
3 Sold. Do you hear, masters ? do you hear ? 
1 Sold. Follow the noise so far as we have quarter ; 
Let ’s see how it will give off. 
Omnes,. Content : 


SCENE IV.—The Same. 
Enter ANTONY, 


’T is strange. 


[ Exeunt. 


A Reoom in the Palace, 


and CLEOPATRA; CHARMIAN, and 
others, attending. 


Ant. Eros! mine armour, ixsel 
Cleo. 
Ant. No, my chu 
Bilet Eis, aR ade 
Come, good fellow, put mine! iron on :— 
If fortune be not ours to- day, it is 
Because we brave her. —Come. 


Sleep a little. 
armour, Eros! 


Cleo. Nay, 1711 help too. 
What’s this for? 
Ant. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 


The armourer of my heart false, false ; 

Cleo. Sooth, la! T’ll help.? 

Ant. Thus it must be. Well, well; 
We shall thrive now.—Seest thou, my good fellow ? 
Go, put on thy defences. 

Eros. Briefly, sir. 

Cleo. Is not this buckled well ? 

Ant. Rarely, rarely : 
He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To doff’t for our repose, shall bear* a storm.— 
Thou fumblest, Eros ; and my qucen’s a squire 
More tight-at this, than thou. Despatch.—O, love ! 
That thou couldst see my wars to-day, and knew’st 
The royal occupation! thou shouldst see 

Eater an armed Soldier. 

A workman in’t.—Good morrow to thee ; welcome: 
Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike charge. 
To business that we love we rise betime, 
And go to’t with delight. 

Soid. ~ A thousand, sir, 
Early though’t be, have on their riveted trim, 
And at the port expect you. [Shout. Tr: umpets flourish. 

Enter Captains, and Soldiers. 

Capt. The morn is faiz.—Good morrow, general. 

All. Good morrow, general. 

Ant. ’T is well blown, lads. 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.— 

So so; come, give me that: this way; well said. 
Fare thee well, dame: whate’er becomes of me, 

This is a soldier’s kiss. Rebukable, [ Kisses her. 
And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 

On more mechanic compliment: I’1l leave thee 

Now, like a man of steel—You, that will fight, 
Follow me close; [7ll bring you to’t.—Adieu. 
[Exeunt Antony, Eros, Officers, and Soldiers. 
Please you, retire to your chamber. 

Cleo. Lead me. 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cesar might 
Detcrmine this great war in single fight ! 
Then, Antony,—but now,—well, on. 


SC 
Trumpets sound. 


this, this. 


Char. 


[ Exeunt. 


ENE V.—Antony’s Camp near Alexandria. 

Enter Antony and Eros; a Soldier 
meeting them. 

The Bods make hae a happy day to Antony ! 


Sold. 


in f.e, 2 This and the previous speech, are printed as 0 
hear: inf.e. 5 Hxeunt Cmsar and Train: in 


1 thine: 
to CLEOPATRA, 


Ant. Would thou, 
prevail’d 
To make me fight at land |. 

Sold. Hadst thou done so, 
The kings that have revolted, and the soldier i 
That has this morning left thee, would have still 
Follow’d thy heels. 


and those thy scars, had once 


Ant. Who’s gone this morning ? 

Sold. Who? 
One ever near thee: call for Enobar bus, 
He shall not hear thee ; or from Casar’s camp 
Say, “I am none of thine.” 

Ant. Vhat say’st thou? | 

Sold. Sir, | 
|He is with Cesar. 

Eros. Sir, his chests and treasure | 
|He has not with him. 

Ant, Is he gone ? 

Sold. Most certain. | 

Ant. Go, smi send his treasure after ; do it: | 
| Detain no jot, I charge thee. Write to him 
(I will sndsenib) gentle adieus, and greetings: i 
Say, that | wish he never find more cause { 


To change a master.—O ! my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men :—despaitch—Enobarbus ! 
| Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—Casar’s Camp before Alexandria. 
Flourish. Enter Cxsar, with Acrirpa, Enoparses, | 
and others. 
Ces. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight. 
Our will is, Antony be took alive; | 
Make it . ‘known. 
re Cesar, I shall, [Exit AGrippa. | 
Ces. The time of universal peace is near : | 
Prove this a prosperous day, the threc-nook’d world | 
Shall bear the olive freely. 
Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. Antony 
Is come into the field. 
Ces. Go; charge Agrippa 


Plant those that have revolted in the van, 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury 
Upon himself. [Exeunt all but Enoparsus.® 
Eno. Alexas did revolt, and went to Jewry on 
Affairs of Antony; there did persuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Casar, 
And leave his master Antony: for this pains 
Cesar hath hang’d him. Canidius, and the rest 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 
No honourable trust. [have done ill, 
Of which I do aceuse myself so sorely, 
That I will joy no more. 
Enter a Soldier of C msar’s. 
Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 
Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus : the messenger 
Came on my guard, and at thy tent is now 
Unloading of his mules. 
Eno. 
Sold. 
/I tell you true: 
|Out of the host : 


T give it you. 
Mock not, Enobarbus, 
best you safed® the bringer 
I must attend mine office, 
|Or would have done ’t myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. | Exit Soldier. 
Eno. {am alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel J am so most.—O Antony ! 
Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have paid 


ne in the folio. Hanmer made the change. 3 f.e. give these worda 
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Cleou, Ill give thee, friend, 


Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows my-heart:| An armour all of gold; it was a king’s. 


If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 


Ant. He has deserv’ va it, were it earbulucled 


Shall outstrike theught ; but thought will do’t. I feel.| Like glowing Phebus’ ear '—Give me thy hand: 


T fight against thee >—-No: I will go seek 
Some diteh, wherein to die; the foul’st best fits 


Through Al epic make a jolly mareh; 
Bear our hack’d targets like the men that owe them, 


My latter part of life. [ Lavit.| Had our great palace the e: apaeity 


SCENE VII.—Field of Battle between the Camps. 


ri eamp this host, we all. would sup together, 
nd drink carouses to the next day’s fate, 


Alarum. Drums and Trumpets. Enter Acrippa, and | = is _promises royal peril —Trampeters, 


others. 
Agr. Retire; we have engag’d ourselves too fe 
Cresar himself has work, and our oppression 


With brazen din blast you the eity’s ear; 


far. Make mingle with our rattling tabouyi ines, 


That heaven and earth may strike their sounds together, 


Exceeds what we expeeted. [Ezeunt.| Applauding our approach. [ Exeunt. 


Alarum. Enter Antony, and Scarus wounded. 
Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed ! 


SCENE JX.—Casar’s Camp. 


Had we done so at first, we had driven them home Sentinels on their Post. Enter ENoparsus. 
With clouts about their heads. [Shouts afar off.1| 1 Sold. If we be not feliev! d within this hour, 
Ant. Thou bleed’st apace. We must return to the court of guard.* The night 


Scar. | had a wound here that was like a Dy, 
But now ’tis made an H. 
Ant. They do retire. * 


Is shiny, and, they say, we shall embattle 
By the second hour i’ the morn. 
2 Sold. This last day was 


Scar. Well beat ’em into bench-holes. I have yet | A shrewd one to us. 


Room for. six scotehes more. 
Enter Eros. 


Eno. O! bear me witness, night,— 
3 Sold. What man is this? 


Eros. They are beaten, sir; and our advantageserves| 2 Sold. Stand close, and list him. 


For a fair victory. 

Sear. Let us score their backs, 
And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind: 
*T is sport to maul a runner. 


Eno. ‘Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon ! 
When men revolted shall upon reeord 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent.— 


Ant. I will reward thee 1 Sold. Enobarbus ! 


Once for thy sprightly comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 


3 Sold. Peace ! 
Hark farther. 


Scar. 17il halt after. [Ezewnt.| Eno. O sovereign mistréss of true melaneholy ! 
The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me, 
SR ‘ 7 
SCENE VIII.—Under the Wallis of Alexandria. That life, a very rebel to my will, [Lying down 
Alarum. Enter Antony, marching ; Scarvus, and Forces. 


May hang no longer on me: throw my heart 


sls We have beat mes to his camp. Run one before, | Against the flint and hardness of my fault, 


And let the queen know of our gests.? To-morrow, 


Botous the sun shall see us, we ‘ll spill the blood 
That has to-day eseap’d.  [ thank you al). 

For doughty-handed are you: and have fought 
Not as you sery’d the cause, but as it had been 


W hah wie dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony ! 

Nobler "than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular ; 

But let the world rank me in register 


Each man’s, like mine: you have shown all Hectors. | A master-leaver. and a fugitive. 


Enter the city, elip your wives. your friends |O Antony! O Antony! [ Dies. 
Tell them your feats; whilst they with joyful t tears 2 Sold. Let’s speak to him. 

Wash the congealment from your wounds, and kiss 1 Sold. Let’s hear him; for the things he speaks 

The honour’d gashes whole ive me thy hand : May concern Cesar. 


Enter Otopatr RA, attended, 
To this great fairy 1711 eommend thy acts. 


3 Sold. Let ’s do so. But he sleeps. 
1 Sold. Swoons rather; for so bad a prayer as his 


Make her thanks bless thee.—O, thou day o’ the world! | Was never yet ’fore® sleep. 


Chain mine arm’d neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 

Cleo. Lord of lords! 
O infinite virtue ! com’st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ? 


2 Sold. Go we to him. 

3 Sold. Awake, sir; awake! speak to us. 

2 Sold. Hear you, sir? 

1 Sold. The hand of death hath raught? him. Hark! 
the drums [Drums afar off. 


Do early wake the sleepers. Let us bear him 


Ant. My nightingale, | To the court of guard; he is of no‘e. Our hour 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl! though | Is full y out. 
orey 3 Sold. Come on, then ; 
Do something mingle with our younger brown; yet! He may recover yet. [Exeunt, with the Body, 
have we 


A brain that nourishes our nerve s, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man ; 


< SCENE X.—Between the two Camps. 
Enter Antony and Scarvus, with Forces, marching. 


[ Pointing to Scarvs.. | Ant. Their preparation is the day by sea: 


Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand :— 
Kiss it, my warrior :—he hath fought to- day, 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Destroy’d in such a shape. 


1Notinf.e. 2 Deeds. guests: inf.e. 2 Not in f.e. 


| We please them not by land. 
Scar. For both, my lord. 
Ant. I would, they ’d fight i’ the fire, tr ? the air ; 
We ’d fight th ore too. But this it is: our foot 


* Place of mustering the guard. *Notinf.e. ‘for: inf.e. 7 Reached. 
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Upon the hills adjoining to the city 
Shall stay with us (order for sea is given, 
They have put forth the haven} 
Where their appointment we may best discover, 
And look on their endeavour. 
Enter Cmsar, and his Forces, marching. 

Cas. But' being charg’d, we will be still by land, 
Which, as I take ’t, we shall; for his best force 
is forth to man his galleys. To the vales, 
And hold our best advantage ! 

Re-enter Antony and Scarvs. 

Ant. Yet they are not join’d. 
{ shall discover ali: [’li bring thee word 
Straight, how ’t is like to go. 

Scar. 
In Cleopatra’s 


[ Exewnt. 


te and, 
[ Exi. 
Swallows have built 
salls their nests: the augurers* 
Say, they kno : y cannot tell ;—look 
And dare not speak their knowledge. 
Is valiant, and dejected; and by starts 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and has not. 
{ Alarwn afar off, as at a Sea-Fight. 
Re-enter ANTONY. 

Ant. % All is lost! 
This foul Egyptian hath betray’d me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yonder 
They cast their caps up, and carouse together 
Like friends long lost —Triple-turn’d whore ! ’t is thou 
Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee —Bid them all fly; 
For when I am reveng’d upon my charm, 
T have done all._—Bid them all fly; be gone. 


grimly, 
Antony 


[Exit Scarus. | 


O sun! thy uprise shall i see no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here 
Do we shake hands.—AIl come to this ?—The hearts 
That spaniel’d® me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Cesar; and this pine is bark’d, 
That overtopp’d them all. Betray’d I am. 
O this false spell* of Egypt! this great® charm,— 
Whaese eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose,* 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss.— 
What, Eros! Eros! 
Enter CLEOPATRA. 
Ah, thou spell! Avaunt ! 

Cleo. Why is my. lord enrag’d against his love? 

Ant. Vanish, or I shall give thee thy deserving, 
And blemish Casar’s triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians : 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex; most monster-like, be shown 
For poor’st diminutives, for doits ; ‘7 and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy v isage up 
With her prepared nails. 


o 


[Exit Crxo. 
7T is well thou ’rt gone, 
If it be well to live; but better ’t were 
Thou fell’st under my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many.—Eros, ho !— 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me: teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy Tage : 
Let me lodge Liehas on the horns o’ the moon; 
And with those hands, that grasp’d the héaviest elub, 
Subdue my prorthiest self. The witch shall dié: 
To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and I fall 
Under this plot; she dies for ’t—Eros, ho en | Exit 


-in folio. Hanmer 


1 Unless. 2 auguries: in folio. 3 pannelled : 
Tdolts: in 


called “pricking in the garter,” in vogue with gypsies. 


{ Exeunt. | 


Where yond’ pi ine does 


SCENE XI.—Alexandria. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, 


*A Room in the Palace. 
Crarmian, Iras, and Marpian. 
Cleo. Help me, my women! Q! he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield; the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so emboss’d.* 
Char. To the monument ! 
There lock yourself, and send him word you are dead. 
The soul and body rive not more in parting, 
Than greatness going off. 
Cleo. To the monument ! 
Mardian, go tell him [ have slain myself; 
Say, that the last I spoke was, Antony, 
And word it, pr’ythee, piteously. Hence, 


| Mardian, and bring me how he takes my death.— 

To the Monument ! [ Exeunt. 
SCENE XIil.—The Same. Another Room. 
Enter Antony and Eros, 

Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me. 
Eros. Ay, noble lord. 


Ant. Sometime, we see a ae that’s dragonish, 
| A vapour, som etime, like a bear, or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a se t rock, 

| A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world, 


And moek our eyes w ith air: thou hast seen these signs 5 


They are blick vesper’s pageants. 

Eros. Ay, my lord. 
| Ant. That, which is now a horse, even with a 
thought, 


The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 
As water 1s in water. 
Eros. 
Ant. 


Even such a body: 


It does, my lord. 
My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 
here | am Antony, 
Yet cannot hold this visible s e, my knave. 
I made these wars for bene and the queen, 
Whose heart, I thought, 13 had, for she had mine, 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto ’t 
A willion more, now lost: she, Eros, has 
Pack’d cards wit th Cesar’s, and false play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumplh— 
| Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves.—O, thy vile lady! 
Enter Marpian. 

She has robb’d me of my sword. 

Mar. No, Antony: 
My mistress lov’d thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 


Ant. Hence, saucy eunuch: peace ! 
|She hath betray’d me, and shall dic the death. 
Mar. Death of one person can be paid but once, 


And that she has discharg’d. W ts thou wouldst do, 

Is done unto thy hand: the last she spake 

Was, Antony! most noble Ai 

Then, in the midst a tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony; it was divided 

| Between her heart and lips. She render’d hfe, 

Thy name so buried in her. 
Ant. 
Mar. Dead. 
Ant. Unarm me, Eros: the long day’s task is done, 

And we must sleep.—That thou depart’st hence safe, 

Does pay thy au richly; go—[Exit Marp1an. 

Off, pluck off :— 
|The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot k eep 
‘The battery from my heart. 0, cleave, my sides! 


Dead, then ? 


made thechange. soul: in f.e. 5 grave: in fe. 6A game, now 


folio. & Foaming at the mouth. 
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Heart, once be stronger éhan thy continent, 

Crack thy frail case !—Apace, Eros, apace.— 

No more a soldier :—bruised pieces, go ; 

You have been nobly borne —From me a while.— 

[Exit Eros. 

I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. “So it must be, for now 

All length is torture: since the torch is out, 

Lie down, and stray no farther. Now all labour 

Mars what it does; yea, very foree entangles 

Tiself with strength: seal then, and all is done.— 

Eros !—I come, my queen.—Eros !—Stay for me: 

Where souls do couch on flowers, we ’Il hand in hand, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 

Dido and her Avneas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours—Come, Eros! Eros! 
Re-enter Eros. 

Eros. What would my lord ? 

Ant. Since Cleopatra died | 
I have liv’d in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
Quarter’d the world, and o’er green Nepiune’s back 
With ships made cities, eondemn myself to lack 
The courage of a woman; less noble minded 
Than she, which by her death our Cesar tells, 
““T am conqueror of myself.” Thou art sworn, Eros, 
That when the exigent should come, (which now 
Is come indeed) when I should see behind me 
The inevitable prosecution of 
Disgrace and horror, that on my command 
Thou then wouldst kill me: do’t; the time is come. 
Thou strik’st not me, ’t is Casar thou defeatest. 
Put colour in thy cheek. 

Eros. The gods withhold me! 

Shall I do that, which all the Parthian darts, 
Though enemy, lost aim, and could not? 

Ant. Eros 

5 >) 

Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome, and see | 
Thy master thus with pleach’d? arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel’d seat 
Of fortunate Cesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued ? 

Eros. I would not see ’¢. 

Ant. Come, then ; for with a wound I must be cur’d. | 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
Most useful for thy country. 

Eros. O, sir! pardon me. 

Ant. When I did make thee free, swor’st thou not 

then 
To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once, 
Or thy precedent services are all | 
But accidents unpurpos’d. Draw, and come. 

Eros. Turn from me, then, that noble countenance, 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lics. 

Ant. Lo thee ! [Turning his face from him. 

Eros. My sword is drawn. : | 


Ant. Then, let it do at once | 
v + > = 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. 

Eros. My dear master, 


My captain, and my emperor, let me say, 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 
Ant. ’T is said, man: and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief, Shall I'strike now? 
Ant. Now, Eros. 
Eros. Why, there then.—[Fulls on his Sword. | 
Thus do I escape the sorrow 
Of Antony’s death. 


Ant. Thrice nobler than myself ! 


1 Interwoven. ho: mf.e.; often, says Dyce, printed, “ how.” 


Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros ! what 
I should, and thou couldst not. My queen and Eros 
Have, by their brave instruction, got upon me 
A nobleness in record: but T will be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run into ’t 
As to a lover’s bed. Come then; and, Eros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar: to do thus 
[Falling on his Sword, 


I learn’d of thee —How! not dead? not dead ?— 


ee 


The guard !—how ??—0, despatch me! i 
° Enter Dercretas and Guard. 
1 Guard. What ’s the noise ? 


Ant. | have done my work iil, friends: O! make 
an cnd 
Of what I have begun. 


2 Guard. The star is fallen. 
t Guard. And time is at his period. 


All, Alas, and woe! 
Ant. Let him that loves me, strike me dead. 
1 Guard. Not fi. | 
2 Guard. Nor f. 
3 Guard. Nor any one. [Ezeunt Guard. 
Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly, 
This sword but shown to Cesar, with this tidings, 
Shall enter me with him. 
Enter DiomMEDEs. 
Dio. Where ’s Antony? 
Der. There, Diomed ; there. 
Dio. Lives he? 
Wilt thou not answer, man? 
Ant. Art thou there, Diomed ? 
and give me 
Sufficing strokes for death, 
Dio. Most absolute lord, 
My mistress, Cleopatra, sent me to thee. 
Ant. When did she send thee ? 
Dio. 
Ant. 
Dio. Lock’d in her monument. 
sying fear 
Of what hath come to pass; for when she saw 
(Which never shall be found) you did suspeet 
She had compos’d* with Cesar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg’d, she sent you word she was dead, 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth; and I am conie, 
I dread, too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed. Callmyguard,I pr’ythee, | 
Dio. What, ho! the emperor’s guard! The guard, | 
what, ho! 
Come; your lord ealls. 
Enter some of. the Guard. 
Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides ; 
*T is the last service that I shall command you. 
i Guard. Woe, woe are we, sir, you may not live to 
wear 


[Exit Dercetas. 
Draw thy sword, 


Now, my lord. 
Where is she? 
She had a prophe- 


All your true followers out. 


All. Most heavy day ! 

Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp fate 
To grace it with your sorrows: bid that welcome ~ 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it, 

Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 
I have led you oft; earry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. [Exeunt, bearing AnToxy. 


SCENE XIII.—The Same. A °Monument; 


Enter, above, CLEOPATRA, Cuarmian, and IRAs. 


Cleo. O Charmian! I will never go from hence. 
Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 


3 dispos’d : in f. e. 
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Cleo. No, I will not. 
All strange and terrible events are welcome, 

But comforts we despise: our size of sorrow, 

Proportion’d to our cause, must be as great 
Enter, below, DIoMEDEs. 

As that which makes it—How now! is he dead? 

Dio. His death’s upon him, but not dead. 

Look out o’ the other side your monument, 
His guard have brought him thither. 
Enter, below, Antony, borne by the Guard. 

Cleo. O sun, . 
Burn the great sphere thou mov’st in !—darkling stand, 
Thou! varying shore o’ th’ world. O Antony, Antony, 

Antony ! 
Help, Charmian, help, Iras, help: 
Below ; let’s draw him thither. 
Ant. Peace ! 
Not Cesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 

Cleo. So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe ’t is so! 

Ant. | am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death a while, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy hps.— 

Cleo. I dare not, dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon) I dare not, 
Lest I be taken: not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortun’d Cesar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me ;,if knife, drugs, serpents, have 
Edge, sting, or operation, | am safe. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes, 
And still condition,? shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me.—But come, come, Antony,— 
Help me, my women,—we must draw thee up.— 
Assist, good friends. 

Ant. O! quick, or I am gone. 

Cleo. Here’s port,? indeed !—How heavy weighs my 

lord ! 
Our strength is all gone into heaviness, 
That makes the weight: had I great Juno’s power, 
The strong-wing’d Mereury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove’s side. Yet come a little ;— 
Wishers were ever fools—O! come, come, come ; 
| They draw ANTONY up. 

And welcome, selechell die, where* thou hast liv’d: 
Quicken with kissing: had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 

All. A heavy sight. 

Ant. I am dying, Egypt, dying. 
Give me some wine, and & me speak a little. 

Cleo. No, let me speak ; and let me rail so high, 
That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel, 
Provok’d by my offenee. 

Ant. 


help, friends 


One word, sweet queen. 


Of Cesar seek your honour with your safety.—O ! 

Cleo. They do not go together. 

Ant. Gentle, hear me. 
None about Cesar trust, but Proculeius. 

Cleo. My resolution, and my hands, 171] trust; 
None about Cesar. 

Ant. The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at, but please your thoughts, 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes, 
Wherein I liv’d the greatest prince o’ the world, 
The noblest; and do now not basely die, 

Nor cowardly put off my helmet to 

My countryman, a Roman by a Roman 

Valiantly vanquish’d. Now, my spirit is going ; 

I can no more. [ Dies. 

Cleo. Noblest of men, woo’t die ? 
| Hast thou no care of me? shall I abide 
| In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
| No better than a stye ?—O! see, my women, 

The crown o’ the earth doth melt.—My lord !— 
O! wither’d is the garland of the war, 

| The soldier’s pole is fallen: young boys, and girls, 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone, 

And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon. 


Char. O, quietness, lady ! ! 

Tras. She is dead too, our sovereign. 

Char. Lady !— 

Tras. Madam !— 

Char. O madam, madam, madam ! 

Tras. Royal Egypt ! 
Empress ! 

Char. Peace, peacé, Irs as ! 


Cleo. No more, but e’en a woman; and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chares. —It were for me 
To throw my siete at the injurious gods ; 
To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had stolen our jewel. All’s but naught ; 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad: then is it sin, 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death oe come to us ?—How do you, women? 
What, what! good cheer! Why, how now, Charmian ! 
My noble girls 1 Adhy women, women ! look, 
Our lamp is spent, it’s out.—Good sirs, take heart : 
[To the Guard below. 
We’ll bury him; what’s brave, what’s 
noble, 
Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 
| And make death proud to take us. Come, away: 
| This case of that huge vest gs now is cold. 
‘Ah, women, women ! r come; we have no friend 
But resolution, and the briefest ah 
| [Exeunt ; those above bearing off Antony’s Body. 


and then, 


buy ad i 


Dol. Cesar, I shall. [Exit DoLaBELLA. 
SI ? é . ; 
SCENE I.—Casar’s Camp before Alexandria. Enter DeRceTas, with the Sword of ANTONY. 
Enter Cmsar, Acrippa, DotaBeLia, Mecanas, Ces. Wherefore is that? and what art thou, that 
GaLtus, ProcuLetus, and others. dar’st 
Ces. Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield ; Appear thus to us? : 
Being so frustrate, tell him, that he mocks Der. I am eall’d Dercetas 
The pauses that he makes.° Mark Antony I serv’d, who best was worthy 
1The: in f.e. 2conclusion:in f.e. 3sport: in f. e. 4 when: in folio. Pope made the change. ° Chores. in f.@.% 
Tell him 


He mocks us by the pauses, &c. 


fia 
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Best to be serv’d: whilst he stood up, and spoke, 
He was my master, and I wore my life, 

To spend upon his haters. If thou please 

To take me to thee, as I was to him 

I’ll be to Cesar ; if thou pleasest not, 

I yield thee up my life. 


Ces. What is’t thou say’st ? 
Der. I say, O Cesar! Antony is dead. 
Ces. The brea eaking of so great.a thing should make | 


A greater crack: the round world should have shook 
Lions into civil streets, 
And citizens to their dens.” The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom: in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
Der. He is dead, Cesar ; 
Not by a public minister of justice, 
Nor by a hited knife; but that self hand, 
Which writ his honour i in the aets it did, 
Bes with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Split that self noble Beant + This is his sword ; 
I robb’d his wound of it: behold it, stain’d 
With his most noble blood. 
Ces. Look you sad, friends ? 
The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings. 
Agr. And strange it is, 
That nature must compel us to lament 
Our most persisted deeds. 
Mec. 
Weighed? equal with him. 
Agr. A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity; but you gods will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Ovsar is touch’d. 
Mec. When such a spacious mirror’8 set before him, 
He needs must see himself. : 
Ces. O Antony ! 
Have I follow’d thee to this ?—but we do‘lance 
Diseases in our-bodies. I must perforce 
Have shown to thee such a declining day, 
Or look on thine: we could not stall together 
In the whole world. But yet let me lament, 
With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts, 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all desig gn, my mate in empire, 
Friefid and companion in the front of war, 
The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts did kindle, that our stars, 
Unreconcileable should divide 
Our equalness to this——Hear me, good friends,— 
But I will tell you at some meeter season : 
Enter a Messenger. 
The business of this man lo@ks out of him ; 
Well hear him what he says.—Whence are e you? 
Mess. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my mistress, 
Confin 4 in all she eal her monument, 
Of thy intents desires instr uction, 
That she preparedly may frame hers self 
To the way she’s forced to. 
C@s. Bid her have good heart : 
She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honourable and how kind! y we 
Determine for her ; for Cesar cannot live? 
To be ungentle. 
Mess. So the gods preserve thee ! 
Ces. Come hither. Proculeius. Go, and say, 
We purpose her no shame: give her what comforts 
The quality of her paxsion shall require 
Lest in her greatness by some mortal stroke 
She do defeat us; for her life in Rome 


His taints and honours 


[ Exit. 


1} Sylitted the heart: inf.e, 2 Waged: in folio, 1623. Sleave: 


Would be eternal in our triumph. Go, 
And with your speediest bring us what she says, 
And how you find of her. 
Pro. Cesar, I shall. [Exit Procunztvs, 
Ces. Gallus, go you ialoney —Where ’s Dolabella, 
To second Proculeius ? [ Exit Gaus. 


All. f Dolabella! 
Ces. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he’s employed: he shall in time be ready: 


| Go with me to my tent, where you shall sce 

| How hardly I was drawn into this war, 

How calm and gentle I proceeded still 

| In all my writings. Go with me, and see 

What I can show in this. [ Exewnt. 


SCENE II.—Alexandria. A Room in the Monument. 
Enter CLEopaTra, CHARM N, and IRas. 


Cleo. My desolation does begin to make : 
A better-life. ’T is paltry to be Cesar: 
| Not being fortune, he’s but fortune’s knave, 

A minister of her will; and it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which shackles | accidents, and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug, “ 
The beggar’s nurse and Cesar’s. 

Enter, to the Gates of the Monument, PROCULEIUS, 

Gauuus, and Soldiers. 

Pro. Cesar sends greeting to the queen of Egypt ; 
And bids thee study on what fair demands 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. 


Cleo. What’s thy name ? 
Pro. My name is Proculeius. 
Cleo. Antony 


Did tell me of you, bade me trust you ; but 

I do not greatly care to be deceiv’d, 

That have no use for trusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him, 
That majesty, to keep decorum, must 

No less beg than a ingot if he please 

To give me conquer’d Eg gypt for my son, 

He gives me so much of mine own, as ] 

Will kneel to him with thanks. 

Pro. Be of good cheer ; 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing,” 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
| Who is so full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need. Let me report to him 
Your sweet dependancy, and you shall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindness, 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 

Cleo. Pray you, tell him 
I am his fortune’s vassal, and I send him 
The greatness he has got. T hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience, and would gladly 
| Look him i’ the face. 

Pro. This I’l] report, dear lady. 

Have comfort ; for, I laiow, your plight is piciede 
| Of him that eaus’d it. 
Gal. You see how easily she may be surpris’d. 
[Procututus, and two of the Guard, ascend the 
Monument. by y a Ladder, and come behind 
Cieopatra. Some of the Guard unbar and 
open the Gates. 
Guard her till Cesar come, 
[To Procuxius and the Guard. Exit Gaius 

Tras. Royal queen ! 

Char. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen !— 

Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. [Drawing a Dagger. 

Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold ! [Disarms her. 


in folio. 
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Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 


Reliev’d, but not betray’d. 

Cleo. What, of death, too, 
That rids our dogs of languish ? 

Pro. Cleopatra, 


Do not abuse my master’s 
Tl’ undoing of yourself: 
His nobleness well acted, which your ¢ 
Will never let come for th. 

Cleo. Where art thou, death 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars ! 


s bounty, by 
let the world see 
death 


Pro. O! temperance, lady. 
Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, [71] not drink, sir ; 
If idle ate will once be adéeessary 


Ill not sleep neither. This mortal house Ill ruin, 

Do Cesar what he can. Know, sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court, 

Nor once be chastis’d with the sober eye 

Of an Octavia. Shall they hoist me up, 

And show me to the shouting varletry 

Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 

Be gentle grave to me! rather on Nilus’ mud 

Lay me stark nak’d, dnd let the water flies 

Blow me into abhorring! rather make 

My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 

And hang me up in chains ! 

Pro. You do extend 
These thoughts of horror farther, than you shall 
Find cause in Cesar. 

Enter DoLABELLA. 

Dol. Proculeius, 

What thou hast done thy master Casar knows, 

And he hath sent for thee: for the queen, 

Ie ip take her to my guard. 

Pro. So, Dolabella, 

It shall content me best: be gentle to her— 

To Cesar I will speak what you shall please, 

[Yo CLEOPATRA. 

If you’ll employ me to him. 
Cleo. Say, I would die. 

[ Exeunt Procunetus, and Soldiers. 
Dol. Most noble empress, you have heard of me ? 
Cleo. 1 cannot tell. 

Dol. Assuredly, you know me. 

Cleo. No matter, sir, what I have heard or known. 
You nai when boys, or women, tell their dreams : 
Is ’t not your trick ? 

Dol. I understand not, madam. 

Cleo. I dream’d, there was an emperor Antony : 

O, such another sleep, that I might see 

But such another man! 

Dol. If it might please you,— 

Cléo. His face was as the heavens : and therein stuck 

A sun, and moon, which kept their course, and lighted | | 

The little O, the earth. 
Dol. Most sovereign creature,— 
Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean ; his rear’d arm, 

Crested the world ; his voice was propertied 

As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends ; 

But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 

He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 

There was no winter in’t; an autumn? ’t was, 

dee grew the more by reaping : his delights 

Were dolphin-like ; they show’d his back above 

The element they liv’d in: in his livery 


Walk’d crowns, and crownets; realms and islands were 
‘As plates® dropp’d from his pocket. 


Unecessary: inf e. 2 Antony: in folio. 


6 Not in f.e. 


Theobald made the change. 


Dol. Cleopatra,— 

Cleo. Think you, there was, or might be, such a man 
As this I dream/’d of ? 

Dol. Gentle madam, no. 

Cleo. You lie, wp to the hearing of the gods : 
But, if there be, or ever were ‘one such, 
It’s past the size of dreaming: nature 
To vie* strange forms with faney ; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature’s piece oainst fancy, 
Condemning shadows quite. 

Dol. 
Your loss is as yourself, great ; 
As answering to the weight : would I might never 
O’ertake pursu’d success, but I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites*® 
My very heart at root. 

Cleo. I thank you, sir. 
Know you, what Cesar means to do with me? 

Dol. Lam loath to tell you what I would you knew. 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, sir,— 

ol. Though he be honentableser 

Cleo. Hell lead me, then, in triumph ? 

Dol. Madam, he will ; I know ’t. 

Within. Make way there !—Cesar ! 

Enter Cmsar, Gatius, Procutetus, Mecanas, 
SELEucus, and Attendants. 

Which is the queen of Egypt? 
[CLreopaTrRa kneels, 


aia stuff 


Hear me, good madam, 
and you bear it 


Ces. 


Dol. It is the emperor, madam. 


Ces. Arise, you shall not kneel. 
I pray you, rise; rise, Egypt. _ 
Cleo. Sir, the gods 


Will have it thus: 
IT must obey. 
Ces. Take to you no hard thoughts: 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
Cleo. Sole sir o’ the world, 
I cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear; but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often sham’d our sex. 
C@s. Cleopatra, know, 
We will extenuate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourself to our intents, 


my master and my lord 


| (Which towards you are most gentle) you shall find 


A benefit in this change: but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony’s course, you shall bereave yourself 
Of my good purposes, and put your children 
To that destruction which Ill guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. Ill take my leave. 
Cleo. And may through all the world: 
and we 
Your scutcheons, and your signs of conquest, shall 
Hang in what place you please. Here, my good lord. 
Ces. You shall-advise me in all for Cleopatra. 
Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels, 
I am possess’d of : ’t is exactly valued ; 
[Shourng a Paper.® 
Not petty things admitted—Where ’s Seleucus ? 
Sel. Here, madam. 
Cleo. This is my treasurer: 


418 yours ; 


let him speak, my lord, 


| Upon his peril, that I have reserv’d 
'To myself nothing.—Speak the truth, Seleucus. 


Sel. Madam, 
I had rather seal my lips, than to my peril 


| Speak that which is not. 


3 Silver coins. * A term at cards, to stake. § suites: in folio, 
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Cleo. What have I kept back? 
Sel. Enough to purchase what you have made known. 
Ces. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra; I approve 
Your wisdom in the deed. 
Cleo. See, Casar! O, behold, 
How pomp is follow’d ! mine will now be yours, 
And should we shift estates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild.—O slave, of no more trust 
Than love that’s hir’d !—What! goest thou back? thou 
shalt 
Go back, I warrant thee; but I’ll catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings. Slave, soul-less villain, dog ! 
O rarely base ! : 
Cas. Good queen, let us entreat you. 
Cleo. O Czsar! what a wounding shame is this; 
That thou, vouehsafing here to visit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lordliness 
To one so meek, that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy! Say, good Cesar, 
That I some lady trifles have reserv’d, 
Tmmoment toys, things of such dignity 
As we greet modern! friends withal; and say, 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia, and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation, must I be unfolded 
With one that I have bred? Ye? gods.! it smites me 
Beneath the fall I have. Pr’ythec, go hence; 
[Yo Se.xrvcus. 
Or I shall show the cinders of my spirit? 
Through th’ ashes of mischance.t—Wert thou a man, 
Thou wouldst have merey on me. 


Ces. Forbear, Seleueus. [Exit Srneucus. 
Cleo. Be it known, that we. the greatest, are mis- 
thought 


For things that others do; and when we fall, 
We answer others’ merits in our name, 
And* therefore to be pitied. 
Ces. Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reserv’d, nor what acknowledg’d, 
Put we i’ the roll of conquest: still be it yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure ; and believe, 
Cesar ’s no merchant, to make prize with you 


Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be cheer’d: 


Make not your thoughts your prisons: no, dear queen; | 


For we intend so to dispose you, as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed, and sleep: 
Our care and pity is so much upon you, 
That we remain your friend; and so, adieu. 
Cleo. My master, and my lord ! 
Ces. Not so. Adieu. 
[Flourish. Exeunt Cmsar, and his Train. 
Cleo, He words me, girls, he words me, that I should 
not 
Be noble to myself: but hark thee, Charmian. 
[Whispers CuHarMran. 
Tras. Finish, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 
Cleo. Hie thee again: 
# have spoken already, and it is provided ; 
Go, put it to the haste. 
Char. Madam, I will. 
Re-enter DotapeLia. * 
Dol. Where is the queen ? 
Char. Behold, sir. [Exit Cuarmran. 
Cleo. Dolabella? 
Dol. Madam, as thereto sworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 


1Common. 2 The: inf.e. 2spirits: inf.e. 4 my change. in 


I tell you this: Czsar through Syria 

Intends his journey, and within three days 
You with your children will he send before. 
Make your best use of this; I have perform’d 
Your pleasure, and my promise. 


Cleo. Dolabella, 
I shall remain your debtor, 
Dol, I your servant. 


Adieu, good queen ; I must attend on Cesar. 
Cleo. Farewell, and thanks. [Exit Dou.] Now, Iras, 

what think’st thou ? : 

Thou, an Egyption puppet, shalt be shown 

In Rome, as well as 1: mechanie slaves 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 

Uplift us to the view: in their thick breaths, 

Rank of gross diet. shall we be enclouded, 

And fore’d to drink their vapour. 

Tras. The gods forbid ! 

Cleo. Nay, ’t is most certain, Iras. Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, like strumpets; and seald rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune: the quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us, arid present 
Our Alexandrian revels: Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
P the posture of a whore. 

Tras. O, the good gods ! 

Cleo. Nay, that is certain. 

Jras. 1’ll never see it; for, | am sure, my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo. Why, that’s the way 
To foil® their preparation, and to conquer 
Their most assur’d’ intents.—Now, Charmian ?— 

Re-enter CHARMIAN, 
Show me, my women, like a queen :—go fetch 
My best attires ;—I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony.—Sirrah, Iras, go.— 
Now, noble Charmian, we ’Il despatch indeed ; 
And, when thou hast done this chare, I’ll give thee 
leave 
To play till dooms-day.—Bring.our crown and all. 
Wherefore ’s this noise? [Ezit Iras. A noise within. 
Enter one of the Guard. 

Guard. Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be denied your highness’ presence : 
He brings you figs. 

Cleo. Let him come in.—How poor an instrument 

. [Exit Guard. 

May do a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 
My resolution’s plae’d, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head io foot 
I am marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 

Re-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing in a Basket. 

Guard. This is the man. 

Cleo. Avoid, and leave him.— [Exit Guard. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not ? 

Clown. Truly I have him; but I would not be the 
party that should desire you to touch him, for his biting 
is immortal: those that do die of it do seldom or never 
| recover, 

Cleo. Remember’st thou any that have died on’t ? 

| Clown. Very many, men and women too. I heard 
\of one of them no longer than yesterday: a very 
honest woman, but something given to he, as a woman 
Should not do but in the way of honesty, how she died 
‘of the biting of it, what pain she felt.—Truly, she 
‘makes a very good report o’ the worm; brt he that 


f.e. 5 Are: inf.e. 6 fool: inf.e. Tabsurd: inf, a. 
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will believe all that they say, shall never be saved by 
half that they do. But this is most fallible, the worm’s 
an adder-worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence : farewell. 

Clown. I wish you all joy of the worm. 

Cleo. Farewell. [Clown sets down the Basket. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, that the 
worm will do his kind. 

Cleo. Ay, ay; farewell. 

flown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted but 
in the keeping of wise people; for, indeed, there is no 
goodness in the worm. 

Cleo. Take thou no care: it shall be heeded. 

Clown. Very good. Give it nothing, I pray you, for 
it is not worth the feeding. 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Clown. You must not think I am so simple, but I 
know the devil himself will not eat a woman: I know, 
that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress 
her not; but, truly, these same whoreson devils do 
the gods great harm in their women, for in every ten 
that they make, the devils mar nine. 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone: farewell. 

Clown. Yes, forsooth ; I wish you joy of the worm. 

; [ Exit. 
Re-enter Iras, with a Robe, Crown, &c. 

Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. Now, no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip— 
Yare, yare, good Iras ; quick.—Methinks, I hear 
Antony call: I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Cesar. which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come: 

Now to that name my courage prove my title. 

I am fire, and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life-—So,—have you done? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 

Farewell, kind Charmian :—Iras, long farewell. 
[Kisses them. Iras falls, and dies. 

Have I the aspick in my lips? Dost fall? 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke ef death is as a lover’s pinch, 

Which hurts, and is desir’d. Dost thou lie still? 

If thus thou vanishest, thou"tell’st the world 

It is not worth leave-taking, 

Char. Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain, that I may say, 
The gods themselves do weep. 

Cleo. This proves me base: 
If she first meet the curled Antony, 

He]! make demand of her, and spend that kiss, 

Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou mortal wretch, 

[She applies the Asp to her Breast. 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 

Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, 

Be angry, and despatch. O! couldst thou speak, 

That I might hear thee call great Caesar ass 

Unpoliciet! 
Char. 
Cleo. Peace, peace ! 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 

That sucks the nurse asleep ? 

Char. O, break! O, break ! 

Cleo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle — 
O Antony’!—Nay, | will take thee too.— 

[Applying another Asp to her Arm. 
Why? should T stay. [ Falls, and dies. 
Char. In this wild? world ?—So, fare thee well.— 


O eastern star ! 


| A lass unparallel’d—Downy windows, close ; 
And golden Phebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown’s awry’; 
Ill mend it, and then play— 
Enter the Guard, rushing in. 
1 Guard.-Where is the queen? 
Char. Speak softly; wake her not, 
1 Guard. Cesar hath sent— 
Char. Too slow a messenger. [Applies the Asp, 
O! come; apace; despatch: I partly feel thee. 
1 Guard. Approach, ho! All’s not well: Czsar’s 
beguil’d. 
2 Guard. There ’s Dolabella sent from Cesar: call 
him. 
1 Guard. What work is here ? 
well done ? 
Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 
Ah, soldier ! 


Charmian, is this 


[ Dies, 
Enter DotaBELia. 

Dol. How goes 1t here ? 

2 Guard. All dead. 

Dol. Cesar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: thyself art coming 
To see perform’d the dreaded act, which thou 
So sought’st to hinder. 

Within. A way there! a way for Cesar ! 

Enter Cmsar, and all his Train. 
Dol. O, sir! you are too sure an augurer : 
That you did fear, is done. 

Cas. Bravest at the last: 
She levell’d at our purposes, and, being royal, . 
Took her own way.—The manner of their deaths ? 
I do not see them bleed. 

Dol. Vho was last with them ? 

1 Guard. A simple countryman that brought her figs: 
This was his basket. 

Ces. Poison’d, then. 

1 Guard: O Cesar ! 
This Charmian lived but now ; she stood, and spake. 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress: tremblingly she stood, 

And on the sudden dropp’d. 

Ces. O noble weakness !— 
If they had-swallow’d poison, ’t would appear 
By external swelling ; but she looks like sleep, 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

Dol. Here, on her breast, 
There is a vent of blood, and something blown: 
The like is on her arm. 

1 Guard, This is an aspick’s trail;.and these fig: 

leaves 

Have slime upon them, such as the aspick leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Ces. Most probable, 
That so she died; for her physician tells me, 
She hath pursu’d conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die—Take up her bed, 
And bear her women from the monument. 
She shall be buried by her Antony ; 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them ; and their story is 
No less in pity, than his glory, which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall, 
In solemn show, attend this funeral, 
And then to Rome.—Come, Dolabella 


, SEE 


Now boast thee, death, in thy possession lies 


1 What: inf.e. 2 Steevens teads: vild (the old form of vile), 


3 away: in folio. 


High order in this great solemnity. [ Exeunt, 
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DRAMATIS 


CymBe.ine, King of Britain. 1 

Coren, Son to the Queen by a former Husband. 

Lronatus Postuumvs, Husband to Imogen. 

Bexartius, a banished Lord, disguised under the 
name of Morgan. 


Sons to Cymbeline, disguised under 
the names of Polydore and Cad- 
wal, supposed Sons to Belarius. 


GuIDERIUS, | 


Arviraeus, 


Puitario, Friend to Posthumus, 
Iacuimo, Friend to Philario, 
A French Gentleman, Friend to Philario. 


Italians. 


Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, Apparitions, 


PERSON &. 


Catus Lucrus, General of the Roman Forces, 
A Roman Captain. 

Two British Captains. 

Pisanio, Servant to Posthumus. 

Cornetivs, a Physician. 

Two Gentlemen. 

Two Jailors. 


Queen, Wife to Cymbeline. 

ImocEeNn, Daughter to Cymbeline by a former 
Queen. 

Heten, Woman to Imogen. 


a Soothsayer, a Dutch Gentleman, a Spanish Gentle- 


man, Musicians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants, 


SCENE, sometimes in Britain, sometimes in Italy. 


vO ad We ip 


SCENE I.—Britain. The Garden of Cympetrine’s 
Palace. 


Enter Two Gentlemen. 


1 Gent. You do not meet a man, but frowns: our 
bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king. 


2 Gent. But what’s the matter? , 
1 Gent. His daughter, and the heir of ’s kingdom, 
whom 


He purpos’d to his wife’s sole son, (a widow 

That late he married) hath referr’d herself 

Unto a poor but worthy gentleman. She’s wedded ; 
Her husband banish’d ; she imprison’d: all 

Is outward sorrow, though, I think, the king 

Be touch’d at very heart. 

2 Gent. None but the king ? 

1 Gent. He that hath lost her, too: so is the queen, 
That most desir’d the match; but not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

2 Gent. And why so? 

1 Gent. He that hath miss’d the princess is a thing 
Too bad for bad report; and he that hath her, 

(I mean, that married her,—alack, good man !— 
And therefore banish’d) is a creature such 

As, to seek through the regions of the earth. 

For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare. I do not think, 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but he. 

2 Gent. You speak him far. 

1 Gent. I do extend him, sir, within himself ; 
Crush him together, rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 


lof: 2 Made them fine. 


in f. e. 


| Two ot! 


2 Gent. What ’s his name, and birth? 
1 Gent. I cannot delve him to the root. His father 
Was called Sicilius, who did join his honour 
Against the Romans with Cassibelan, 
But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 
He serv’d with glory and admir’d success ; 
So gain’d the sur-addition, Leonatus: : 
And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
ons, who, in the wars o’ the time, 
Died with their.swords in hand; for which their father, 
Then old and fond of ’s+ issue, took such sorrow, 
That he quit being ; and his gentle lady, 


1er s 


s 


aye 


5) 


| Big of this gentleman, our*theme, deceas’d 
| As he was born. 


The king he takes the babe 
To his protection ; calls him Posthumus Leonatus ; 
Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber, 
Puts him to all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 
As we do air, fast as ’t was minister’d ; and 

In his spring became a harvest ; liv’d-in court, 
(Which rare it is to do) most prais’d, most lov’d; 
A sample to the youngest, tu the more mature, 
A glass that feated? them; and to the graver, 

A child that guided dotards: for his mistress, 


| For whom he now is banish’d, her own price 


Proclaims how she esteem’d him and his virtue ; 
By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is. 
2 Gent. I honour him, 
Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell me, 
Is she sole child to the king ? 
1 Gent. His only child. 
He had two sons, (if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it) the eldest of them.at three years old, 
l the swathing clothes the other, from their nursery 
Were stol’n; and to this hour no guess in knowledge 
Which way they went. 
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2 Gent. How long is this ago? 
1 Gent. Some twenty years. 
2 Gent. Strange a king’s children should be so con- 
vey’d, 
So slackly guarded, and the search so slow, 
That could not trace them ! 
1 Gent. Howsoe’er ’t is strange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh’d at, 
Yet is it true, sir. 
2 Gent. I do well believe you. 
1 Gent. We must forbear. Here comes the gentle- 
man, the queen, and princess. 


SCENE il.—tThe Same. 
Enter the QuEEN, Postruumus, and IMocEn. 
Queen. No, be assur’d, you shall not find 
daughter, 
After the slander of most step-mothers, 
Evil-ey’d unto you: you are my prisoner, but 
Your jailor shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. For you, Posthumus, 
So soon as I can win th’ offended king, 
T will be known your advocate : rear yet 
The fire of raze is in him; ‘and ’t were good, 
You lean’d unto his sentence, with what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you. 


me, 


Post. Please your highness, 
I will from hence to-day. 
Queen. You know the peril. 


I’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections, though the king 
Hath charg’d you should not speak together. 


Imo. O dissembling courtesy! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds '—My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father’s wrath; but nothing 
(Always reserv’d my holy duty) what 
His rage can do on me. You must be gone ; 

And I shall here abide’the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
3ut that there is this jewel in the world, 
That I may see again. 

Post. My queen! my mistress ! 
O, lady ! weep no more, lest [ give cause 
To be suspe -eted of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man. I will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth: 
My residence in Rome at one PMlario’s; 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter. Thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes Ill drink the words you send, 
Though ink be made of gall. 

Re-enter QUEEN. 


ucee Be brief. I pray you: 
If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure. [Aside.] Yet I 711 move 
him 


To walk this way. 

But he does buy my injuries 

Pays dear for my offences. [ Exit. | 
Post. Should we be taking leae | 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 

The loathness to depart would grow. 
Imo. Nay, stay a little : 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 

Such parting were too petty. Look here, love: 
his diamond was my mother’s; take it, heart ; 

But keep it till you woo another wife, 

When Imogen is dead. 


I never do him wrong, 
to be friends, 


Adieu! 


1 Hawk of a worthless breed. 2a beggar; wouldst, &c.: 


[ Exeunt. | 


| 
| 


| 


in f, e. 


| You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 


| Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
[Exit QUEEN. | 


| A man worth any woman ; 
| Almost the sum he pays. 


Post. How! how! another ?— 
| And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death !—Remain, remain thou here 
[Putting on the Ring. 
“ hile sense can keep it on. And sw eetest, fairest, 
s I my poor self did exchange for you, 
To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 
I still win of you: for my sake, wear this: 
It is a manacle of love; [ll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 
[Putting a Bracelet on her Arm. 
Imo. O, the gods ! 
When shall we see again ? 
Enter CYMBELINE es Lords. 
Post. Alack, the king ! 
Cym. Thou basest thing, avoid! ede from my sight 
If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthiness, thou diest. Away! 
Thou ’rt poison to my blood. 
Post. The gods protect you, 
And bless the good remainders of the court ! 
I am gone. 
Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 
Cym. O disloyal thing! 
That shouldst repair my youth, thou heapest 
A year’s age on me. 
Imo. I beseech you, sir, 
Harm not yourself with your vexation ; 
Iam senseless of your wrath: a touch more rare 


[ Exit. 


Cym. Past grace? obedience ? 

Imo. Past hope, and in despair ; that way, past grace. 

Cym, That mightst have had the sole son of my queen. 

Imo. O bless’d, that I might not! I chose an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock. ‘ 

Cym. Thou took’st a beggar would? have made my 


throne 
A seat for baseness. 
Imo. No; I rather added 
A lustre to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one! 
Imo. Sir, 
It is your fault that I have lov’d Posthumus. 


You bred him as my play-fellow ; and he is 
overbuys me 


What! art thou mad ? 


Cym. 
heaven restore me !—Would I 


Imo. Almost, 
were 
A neatherd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd’s sen! 
Re-enter QUEEN. 
Thou foolish thing !— 
‘ou have done[ To the QUEEN. 
way with her, 


gir: 


Cym. 
They were again together’ 
Not after our command. 
And pen her up. 
Queen. Beseech your patience.—Peace ! 
Dear lady daughter, peace !—Sweet sovereign; 
Leave us to ourselves; and make yourself some comfort 
Out of your best advice. 
Cym. 
A drop of blood a day ; 
Die of this folly. 


Nay, let her languish 
and, being aged, 
[ Exit. 
Enter Pisanto. 
Queen. Fie !—You must give way: 
Here is your servant.—How now, sir! What news? 
Pis. My lord your son drew on my master. 
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Queen. ; Ha - SCENE IV.—A Room in CyYMBELINE’s Palace. 
No harm, I trust, is done ? . 
iPS There might have been, Enter ImocEn and Pisanto. 
But that my master rather play’d than fought, Imo. would thou grew’ st unto the shores’ the haven, 
And had no help of anger: they were parted And question’dst every sail: if he should write, 
By gentlemen at hand. And | not have It, ‘t were a paper lost 
Queen. I am very glad on ’t. As offer’d mercy is. What was the last 
Imo, Your son’s my father’s friend; he takes his} That he spake to thee ? 
part.— Pis. __ It was, his queen, his queen ! 
To draw upon an exile !—O brave sir 1s Imo. Then way’d his handkerchief ? 
I would they were in Afric both together, Pis. _ And kiss’d it, madam, 
Myself by with a needle, that I might prick Imo. Senseless linen, happier therein than [ !— 
The goer back—Why. came you from your master? | And that was all? . 
Pis. On his command. He would not suffer me Pis. No, madam ; for so long 
To bring him to the haven: left these notes As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Of what.commands I should be subject to, Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
When ’t pleas’d you to employ me. The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Queen. This hath been — | Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Your faithful servant: I dare lay mine honour, Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 
He will remain so. | How swift his ship. 
Pis. T humbly thank your highness. Ino. Thou shouldst have made him 
Queen. Pray, walk a while. | As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
Imo. About some half hour hence, | To after-eye him. 
Pray you, speak with me. You shall, at least, Pis, Madam, so I did. 
Go see my lord aboard : for this time, leave me. [ Exeunt. Imo. I would have broke mine eye-strings, crack’d 


SC 


Enter Crorey, and Two Lords. 


1 Lord. Sir, I would advise you to shift a shirt: the] The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Violence of action hath made you reek as a sacrifice. | Have turn’d mine eye, and wept.—But, good Pisanio, 
Where air comes out, air comes in ; there’snone abroad | When shall we hear from him ? 
so wholesome as that you vent. Ps 


Clo. If my sl 
I hurt him ? 
2 Lord. [Asi 


tience. 


1 Lord. Hurt him ? his body ’s a passable carcass, if | Such thoughts, and such; or I could make him swear 
he be not hurt: it is a thoroughfare for steel, if it be| The shes of Italy should not betray 


not hurt. 


2 Lord. [ Asi 


the backside the town. T’ encounter me with orisons, for then 
Clo. The villain would not stand me. I am in heaven for him: or ere I could 
2 Lord. [Asi 


ward your face 


ground, 


2 Lord. | Aside.] As many inches as you have oceans. 


—Puppies ! 


Clo. I would they had not come between us. | mo. Those things I bid you do, get them de- 

2 Lord. [Asidé.| So would [, till you had measured | spatch’d.— 
how long a fool you were upon the ground. I will attend the queen. 

Cle, And that she should love this fellow, and refuse} Ps. Madam, I shall. [Exeunt. 
me ! 2 ; 

2 Lord. [Aside.] If it be a sin to make a true elec-/| SCENE V.—Rome. re Apartment in Purnarro’s 
tion, she is damned. ig: 

1 Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty and her | Enter PHILARIO, IAcHIMo, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, 
brain go not together: she’s a good sign, but I have | and a Spaniard. 
seen small reflection of her wit. Tach. Believe it, sir, I have seen him in Britain: 

2 Lord. [| Aside.] She shines not upon fools, lest the |H8 was then of a crescent note ; expected to prove so 
reflection should hurt her, worthy, as since he hath been allowed the name of ; 


Clo. Come, I'll to my chamber. Would there had|but | could then have looked on him without the help 


been some hurt 


2 Lord. [ Aside.] I wish not So; unless it had been|had been tabled by his side, and I to peruse him by 


the fall of an a 
Clo. Youll 
1 Lord. T711 
Clo. Nay. co 
2 Lord. Wel 


‘ Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
1 Lord. Stana you! You have land enough of your And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
own: but he added to your having, gave you some | Shakes all our buds from growing. 


them, but 

ENE III.—A Public Place. | To look upon him, till the diminution 

Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle ; 
Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 


Be assur’d, madam, 
urt were bloody, then to shift it—Have | With his next vantage. 


Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
de.] No, faith; not so much as his pa- |} Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him, 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 


Mine interest, and his honour ; or have charg’d him, 
de.| His steel was in debt; it went o’| At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 


de.} No; but he fled forward still, to- | Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 


Enter a Lady. 
The queen, madam, 
Desires your highness’ company. Sa 


done ! of admiration, though the catalogue of his endowments 


ss, which is no great hurt. items. 
go with us? Phi. You speak of him when he was less furnished, 


attend your lordship. than now he is, with that which makes him both with- 
me. let ’s go together, out and within, 


1, my lord. [Exeunt.| . French. J have seen him in France: we had very | 


SCENE Y. 


— 
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many there could behold the sun with as firm eyes as 
he. 

Jach. This matter of marrying his king’s daughter, 
(wherein he must be weighed rather by her value, than | 
his own) words him, I doubt not, a great deal from the 
matter. 

French. And, then, his banishment.— 

Tach. Ay, and the approbations' of those that weep 
this lamentable divorce and her dolours,? are wont* 
wonderfully to extend him: be it but to fortify her 
judgment, which else an easy battery might lay flat, 
for taking a beggar without more* quality. But how 
comes it, he is to sojourn with you?» How creeps 
acquaintance ? 

Phi. His father and I were soldiers together ; to whom 
I have been often bound for no less than my life.— 

Enter Postuumvs. 

Here comes the Briton. Let him be so entertained 
amongst you, as suits with gentlemen of your knowing | 
to a stranger of his quality—I beseech you all, be 
better known to this gentleman, whom I commend to 
you, as a noble friend of mine: how worthy he is. | 
will leave to appear hereafter, rather than story him 
in his own hearing. 

Frénch. Sir, we have known together in Orleans, 

Post. Since when I haye been debtor to you for 
courtesies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay 
still. 

French. 


glad I did atone’ my countryman and you: 


Sir, you o’er-rate my poor kindness. I was | 
Ii é 
it had been | 


pity, you should have been put together with so mortal | 
a purpose, as then each bore, upon importance of so | 


slight and trivial a nature. 

Post. By your pardon, sir, [ was then a young tra- 
veller; rather shunned to go even with what I[ heard, 
than in my every action to be guided by others’ ex- 
periences: but, upon my mended judgment, (if I not® 
offend to say it is mended) my quarrel was not alto- 
gether slight. 


French. Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 


swords ; and by such two, that would, by all likelihood, | 


have confounded one the other, or have fallen both. 

Tach. Can we, with manners, ask what was the dif- 
ference ? 

French. Safely, I think. ’T was a contention in 
eee which may, without contradiction, suffer the 
report. It was much like an argument that fell out 
last night, where each of us fell in praise of our country 
mis stresses ; this gentleman at that time vouching, (and 
upon warrant of bloody affirmation) his to be more 
fair, virtuous, wise, chaste, constant, qualified, and less 

attemptable, than any the rarest of our ladies i in France. 

Tach. That lady is not now living; cr this gentle- 
man’s opinion, by this, worn out. 

Post. She holds her virtue still, and I my mind. 

Tach. Yowt must not so far prefer her ’fore ours of 
ltaly. 

Post. Being so far provoked as I was in France, I 
would abate her nothing ;, though I profess myself her 
adorer, not her friend. 

Tach. As fair, and as good,.(a kind of hand-in-hand 
comparison) had been something too fair, and too good, 
for any lady in Britany. If she went before others I 
have seen, as that diamond of yours outlustres many I 
have beheld, I could not but believe’ she excelled 
many ; but I have not seen the most precious diamond 
that is, nor you the lady. 


Tach. What do you esteem it at? 

Post. More than the world enjoys. 

Tach. Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, or 
she ’s outprized by a trifle. 

Post. You are mistaken: the one may be sold, or 
given ; or if there were wealth enough for the pur- 
chase, or merit for the gift: the other is not a thing 
for sale, and only the gift of the gods. 

Jach. Which the gods have given you ? 

.Post. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

Tach. You may wear her in title yours ; but, you 
know, strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. 
Your. ring may be stolen, too: so, of your brace of un- 
prizeable estimations, the one is but frail, and the other 


casual; a cunning thief, or a that way ’ accomplished 
courtier, would hazard the winning both of first and 
last. 


Post. Your Italy contains*none so accomplished a 


courtier to convinee*® the honour of my mistress, if-in 
the holding or loss of that you term her frail. I do 
‘nothing doubt, you have store of thieves; notwith- 


standing, I fear not my ring. 
Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 
| Post. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy signior, I 


thank him, makes no stranger of me; we are familiar 
iat first. 
Tach. With five times so much conversation, I should 


get ground of your fair mistress; make her go back, 
even to the yielding, had I admittance, and opportunity 
to friend. 

Post. No, no. 

Jach. 1 dare thereupon pawn the moiety of my estate 
ito your ring, which, in my opinion, o’ervalues it some- 
ithing, but 1 make my wager rather against your con- 
‘fidence, than her reputation: and, to bar your offence 
jherein too, | durst attempt it against any lady in the 
world. 

Post. You are a great deal abused in too bold a 
persuasion : and I doubt not you ’]1 sustain what you’re 
worthy of by your attempt. 

Tach. What ’s that? 

Post. A repulse; though your attempt, as you chal 
it, deserve more,—a punishment too. 

Phil. Gentlemen, enough of this; it came in too 
‘suddenly: let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be 
better acquainted. 

Tach. Would I had put my estate, and my neigh- 
bour’s, on the approbation® of what I have spoke. 

Post. What lady would you choose to assail ? 

Tach. Yours; whom in constancy, you think, stands 
so safe. J will lay you ten thousand ducats to your 
ring, that, commend me to the court where your lady 
‘is, with no more advantage than the opportunity of a 
second conference, and I will bring from thenee that 
honour of hers, which you imagine so reserved. 


Post. 1 will-wage against your gold, gold to it: my 
ring I hold dear as my finger; ’t is part of it. 
Tach. You are afeard,’® and therein the wiser. If 


you buy ladies’ flesh at a million a dram, you cannot 
preserve it from tainting. But I see, you have some 
religion in you, that you fear. 

Post. This is but a custom in your tongue : you bear 
a graver purpose, I hope. 

Jach. 1 am the master of my speeches ; 
undergo what’s spoken, I swear. 

Post. Will you ?—I shall but lend my diamond till 
your return. Let there be covenants drawn between 


and would 


Post. | praised her as I rated her; so do I my stone.|us. My mistress exceeds in goodness the hugeness of 
1 approbation: in f.e. 2 under her colours: inf.e. 3 This word is not in f.e. *less: inf.e. 5 Reconcile. © Nctin folio. 7 not be- 
lieve: in folio. Malone made the change. 8 Overcome. 9% Proof. 10a friend: inf. e. 
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your unworthy thinking: I dare you to this match. | 
Here ’s my ring. 

Phil. 1 will have it no lay. 
| Tach. By the gods, it is one.—If I bring you no suf- 
ficient testimony, that I have enjoyed the dearest bodily 
part of your mistress, my ten thousand ducats are 
yours ; so is your diamond too: if I come off, and 
| leave herin such honour as you have trust in, she your 
jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are yours j—pro- 
vided, I have your commendation, for my more free 
entertainment. 

Post. I embrace these conditions; let us have arti- 
cles betwixt us.—Only, thus far you shall answer: if 
you make good' your vauntage? upon her, and give me 
directly to understand you have prevail’d, Iam no 
| farther your enemy ; she is not worth our debate: if 
she. remain unseduced, (you not making it appear 
otherwise) for your ill opinion, and the assault you 
have made to her chastity, you shall answer me with 
your sword. 

Tach. Your hand: a covenant. We will have these 
things set down by lawful counsel, and straight away 
for Britain, lest the bargain should catch cold, and 


starve. I will fetch my gold, and have our two wagers | 
recorded, 

Post. Agreed. [Exeunt Posruumus and Iacurmo. 

French. Will this hold, think you ? 

Pht. Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, let 
us follow ’em. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—Britain. A Room in CYMBELINE’s 
Palace. 
Enter Qurxrn, Ladies, and Cornenivs. 

Queen. Whiles yet the dew’s on 

those flowers: 
Make haste. Who has the note of them ? 

1 Lady. 

Queen. Despatch.— 

Now, master doctor, have you brought 

Cor. Pleaseth your highness, ay: here they are, 

nadam ; [Presenting a small Boc. 
But I beseech your grace, without offence, 
(My conscience bids me ask) wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 
But though slow, deadly ? 

Queen. I wonder, doctor. 

Thou ask’st me such a question : have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Hast thou not learn’d me how 

To make perfumes ? distil ? preserve ? yea, so, 
That our great king himself doth Woo me oft 
For my confections ? Having thus far proceeded 
(Unless thou think’st me devilish) is ’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 

Other conclusions? [ will try the forces 

Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none human) 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 

Allayments to their act ; and by them gather 

Their several virtues, and effects. 

Cor. Your highness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart : 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious. 


ground, gather 


I, madam. 
[Exeunt Ladies, 
those drugs ? 


? 


Queen. O! content thee.— 
Enter Pisanto, 
[Aside.] Here comes a flattering rascal ; upon him 


Will I first work : 


he’s for his master, 


And enemy to my son.—How now, Pisanio !— 


1 Not in f. e, *voyage: inf.e. 3 ToPisanio: inf, e. I 


Doctor, your service for this time is ended : 
Take your own way. 

Cor. [ Aside.] 
But you shall do no harm. 


Queen. 


I do suspect you, madam ; 


Hark thee, a word. — 

[She talks apart to Pisanto.# 
Cor. I do not like her. She doth think, she has 

Strange lingering poisons: I do know her spirit, 

And will not trust one of her malice with 

A drug of such damn’d nature. Those she has 

Will stupify and dull the sense awhile ; 

Which first, perchance, she Il prove on cats, and dogs, 

Then afterward up higher; but there is 

No danger in what show of death it makes 

More than the locking up the spirits a time, 

To be more fresh, reviving. She is fool’d 

With a most false effect ; and I the truer, 

So to be false with her. 


Queen. No farther service, doctor, 
Until I send for thee. 

Cor, I humbly take my leave. [ Exit. 

Queen. Weeps she still, say’st thou? Dost thou 


think, in time 
She will not quench, and let instruction enter 
Where folly now possesses? Do thou work : 
When thou shalt bring me word she loves my son, 
I’ll tell thee on the instant thou art, then, i 
As great as is thy master: greater; for 
His fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
Is at last gasp: return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to shift his being, 
Is to exchange one misery with another, 
And every day that comes comes to decay 
A day’s work in him. What shalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? 
Who cannot be new-built ; nor has no friends, 
[The Queen drops the Box: Ptsanto takes it 
up and presents tt. 
So much as but to prop him.—Thou tak’st up 
Thou know’st not what ; but take it for thy labour. 
It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death: I do not know 
What is more cordial ‘—nay, I pr’ythee, take it + 
It is an earnest of a farther good 
That I mean to thee. Tell thy mistress how 
The case stands with her: do ’t as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou chancest on; but think 
Thou hast thy mistress still ; to boot, my son, 
Who shall take notice of thee. T7ll move the king 
To any shape of thy preferment, such _ 
As thou ’lt desire ; and then myself, I chiefly, 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women : 
Think on my words. [Exit Pis.|—A sly and constant 
knave 
Not to be shak’d; the agent for his master} 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand fast to her lord—I have given him that, 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
Of liegers for her suite ; and which she after, 
Except she bend her humour, shall be assur’d 
Re-enter Pisanto, and Ladies. 
To taste of too.—So, so ;—well done, well done. 
The violets, cowslips, and the primroses, 
Bear to my closet.—Fare thee well, Pisanio ; 
Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen and Ladies 
Pis. And shall do; 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, : 
I’ll choke myself: there’s all I°ll do for you. 


8 


[ Exit, 
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SCENE VII.—Another Room in the Same. 


| 
Enter Imocen. | 

Imo. A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; | 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banish’d :—O, that husband ! 
My supreme crown of grief, and those repeated 
Vexations of it! Had I been thief-stolen, 
As my two brothers, happy! but most miserable 
Ts the desire that’ S glorious : blessed be those, | 
How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, | 
Which seasons comfort—Who may this be? Fie! | 


Enter Pisanto and Tacurmo. 


. e 
Pis. Madam, a noble Sentleman of Rome 
Comes from my lord with letters. 


| So merry and so gamesome : 
|The Briton reveller. 


| He did incline to sadness ; 


Imo, Continues well my lord? His health, ‘beseech 
you? 

Tach. Well, madam. 

Imo. Is he dispos’d to mirth? T hope, he is. 

Tach. Exee eding pleasant; none, a stranger there, 


he is call’d 


Imo. When he was here, 
and oft-times 


| Not knowing why. 


| Tl 
| Ax 
|A Gallian girl at home : 


Tach. I never saw him sad. 

1ere is a Frenchman his companion, one, 

1 eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
he furnaces 


The thick sighs from him, whiles the jolly Briton 


[(¥ 


our lord, | mean) laughs from.’s free lungs, cries, ‘‘O! 


Tach. Change you, madam? Can my sides hold, to think, that man,—w ho knows 


The worthy Leonatus is in safety, 
And greets your highness dearly. | Gives a Letter. 
Imo. Thanks, good sir: 
You are kindly welcome. 
Jach. All of her, that is out of door, most rich ! 


[ Aside. | 


If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 

She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 

Have lost the wager. Boldness, be my friend: 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot, 

Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; 
Rather, directly fly. 

Imo. [Reads.] ‘“‘He is one of the noblest note, to 
whose kindnesses ] am most infinitely tied. Reflect 
upon him accordingly, as you value your truest— 

‘* LEONATUS.” 


So far J read aloud ; 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully. — 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 
Have words to bid you; and shall find it so 
In all that I can do. 
Tach. Thanks, fairest lady — 
What! are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich cope’ 
O’er? sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above , and the twinn’d stones 
Upon th’ unnumber’ d° beach ; and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 
’T wixt fair and foul? _ 
Imo. What makes your admiration ? 
Tach. It cannot be i’ the eye; for apes and monkeys, 
'Twixt two such shes, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other: nor i’ the judgment; 
For idiots, in this case of favour, would 
Be wisely definite : nor i’ the appetite ; 
Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos’d, 
Should make desire vomit to emptiness, 
Not so allur’d to feed. 
Imo. What is the matter, trow ? 
Tach. The cloyed will, 
(That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both fill’d and running) ravening first 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 
Imo. What, dear sir, 
Thus raps you? Are you well? 
Tach. Thanks, madam, well.—Beseech you, sir, desire 
[To Pisanio. 
My man’s abode where I did leave him ; he 
Is strange and peevish. 
Pis. I was going, sir, 


W 


| By history, report, or his own proof, 


hat woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 


But must be,—will his free hours languish 


For assur’d bondage »” 


lt 


Imo. Will my lord say so? 
Tach. Ay, madam, with his eyes in flood with laughter 
is a recreation to be by, 


And hear him mock the Frenchman; but, heavens know 


So 


|Be us’d more thankfully. 


Tn 


W 


You look on me: 


me men are much to blame. 

Imo. N-st he, I hope. 

Tach. Not he; but yet heaven’s bounty towards him 
might 


In himself, ’t is much: 
you,—which I account beyond all talents,— 
hilst I am beund to wonder, J am bound 


|To pity too. 


Imo. What do you pity, sir? 
lach. Two creatures, heartily. 
Imo. Am I one, sir? 


what wreck discern you in me, 


Deserves your pity ? 


v 


Tach. Lamentable ! What! 


|To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 


the dungeon by a snuff? 
Imo. I pray you, six, 


Deliver with more openness your answers 


To my demands. 


Something of me, or what concerns me : 
(Si 
Than to be sure they do; 
Either are past remedies, or, 


Why do you pity me? 
Zach. That others do, 


|I was about to say, enjoy your—But 
| It 
| Not mine to speak on’t. 


is an office of the gods to venge it, 


Imo. You do seem to know 
pray. you, 
ince doubting things go ill, often huris more 

for certainties 

timely knowing, 


The remedy then born) discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 


To bathe my lips upon; 


Tach. Had [ this cheek 


ihis hand, whose touch, 


Whose every touch, would force a feeler’s ean, 


To the oath of loy alty : : 


this object. which 


Takes re the wild motion of mine eye, 


Fixi 


Sl 


| That mount the Capitol ; 


M 


xing it only here ; should I (damn’d then) 
aver with lips as common as the stairs 

jein gripes with hands 
ade hard with hourly falsehood (falsehood as 


With labour), then bo-peeping* in an eye, 
Base and illustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow, it were fit, 


| Th 


1at all the plagues of hell should at one time 


To give him welcome. | Exit Prsanto. | Encounter such revolt. 
lerop:inf.c. 2Of:inf.e. Sthenumberd: inf.e. 4 by peeping : in fe. 
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866 CYMBELINE. ACT IL, 
Imo. My lord, I fear, Were deeply rooted; and shall make your lord, 
Has forgot Britain. * ; That which he is, new o’er: and he is one 
Tach. And himself. Not I, The truest manner’d; such a holy witch, 
Inclin’d to this intelligence, pronounce That he enchants societies unto him: 
The beggary of his change ; but ’t is your graces Half all men’s hearts are his, 
That, from my mutest conscience, to my tongue Imo. You make amends, 
Charms this report out. Jach, He sits ’mongst men, like a descended god: 
Imo. Let me hear no more. He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 
Jach. O dearest soul! your cause doth strike my | More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 
heart Most mighty princess, that I have adventur’d 
With pity, that doth make me sick. A lady To try your taking of a false report; which hath 
So fair, and fasten’d to an empery Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment 
Would make the great’st king double, to be partner’d | In the election of a sir so rare, 
With tomboys, hir’d with that self exhibition Which, you know, cannot erg. The love I bear him 
Which your own coffers yield! with diseas’d ventures, | Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
That pay’ with all infirmities for gold Unlike all others, chafiless. Pray, your pardon. 
Which rottenness can lend nature! such boil’d stuff, Imo. All’s well, sir. Take my power i’ the court 
As well might poison poison! Be reveng’d, for yours. : 
Or she that bore you was no queen, and you Tach. My humble thanks. I had almost forgot 
Recoil from your great stock. T’ entreat your grace but in a small request, 
Imo. Reveng’d ! And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
How should I be reveng’d? If this be irue, Your lord; myself, and other noble friends, 
(As I have such a heart, that both mine ears Are partners in the business. 
Must not in haste abuse) if it be true, Imo. Pray, what is ’t? 
How should I be reveng’d? Tach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 
Tach. Should he make me (The best feather of our wing) have mingled sums, 
Live, like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets, To buy a present for the emperor ; 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In your despite, upon your purse ? Revenge it. In France: ’t is plate of rare device, and jewels 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, Of rich and exquisite form. Their value’s great, 
More noble than that runagate to your bed, And I am something curious, being strange, 
And will continue fast to your affection, To have them in safe stowage: may it please you 
Still close, as sure. To take them in protection ? 
Imo. What ho. Pisanio! Imo. Willingly, 
Tach. Let me my service tender on your lips. And pawn mine honour for their safety : since 
Imo. Away !—I do contemn? mine cars, that have | My lord hath interest in them, I will keep them 
So long attended thee.—If thou wert honourable, In my bed-chamber. 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not Lach. They are in a trunk, 
For such an end thou seek’st, as base, as strange, Attended by my men; I will make bold 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far To send them to’ you, only for this night, 
From thy report, as thou from honour; and , I must aboard to-morrow. 
Solicit’st here a lady, that disdains Imo. O! no, no. 
Thee and the devil alike.—What ho, Pisanio !— Tach. Yes, I beseech ; or I shall short my word, , 
The king my father shall be made acquainted By lengthening my return. From Gallia 
Of thy assault: if he shall think it fit, [ cross’d the seas on purpose, and on promise 
A saucy stranger, in his court, to mart To see your grace. 
As in a Romish stew, and to expound Imo. I thank you for your pains ; 
His beastly mind to us, he hath a court But not away to-morrow. 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom Tach. O! I must, madam: 
He not respects at all—What ho, Pisanio !— Therefore, I shall beseech you, if you please 
Iach. O happy Leonatus! I may say; . To greet your lord with writing, do’t to-night: 
The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, U have outstay’d® my time, which is material 
eserves thy trust; and thy most perfect goodness To the tender of our present. 
Her assur’d credit.—Blessed live you long! Imo. I will write. 
A lady to the wortiXest sir, that ever Send your trunk to me: It shall safe be kept, 
Country eali’d his: and you his mistress, only And truly yielded you. Youre very welcome. 
For the most worthiest fit. Give me your pardon, [ Exeunt. 
I have spoke this, to know if your affiance 
ACT II, 
‘ had a hundred pound on’t: and then a whoreson 
SCENE I—Court before Cymperine’s Palace, tieckaiee et me up for swearing; as if I 
Enter Ciorex, and Two Lords,* as from the Bowling- | porrowed mine oaths of him, and might not spend 
alley, them at my pleasure. 
Clo. Was there ever man had such luck! when I} 1 Lord. What got he by that? You have broke his 
kissed the jack upon an up-cast, to be hit away! I!pate with the bowl. 
play: inf.e. 2condemn: inf.e. %outstood: inf. e. The rest of this direction is not inf.e 


SCENE II. 


2 Lord. [Aséde.] If his wit had been like him that! 
broke it, it would have run all out. 

Clo. When a genileman is disposed to swear, it is 
not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths, ha? 

2 Lord. No, my lerd; [Aside.] nor crop the ears of 
them. 

Clo. Whoreson dog!—I give him 
Would he had been one of my rank! 

2 Lord. [Aside.| To have smelt like a fool. 

Cle. T am not vexed more at any thing in the earth. 
—A pox on’t! I had rather not be so noble as I am: 
they dare net fight with me, because of the queen my 
mother. Every jack-slave hath his belly full of fight- 
ing, and I must go up and down like a cock that no 
body can match. 

2 Lord. | Aside.| You are cock and capon too; 
yeu crow, cock, with your comb on. 

Clo. Sayest thou? 

2 Lord. It is not fit your lordship should undertake 
every companion that you give offence to. 

Clo. No, I know that; but it is fit I should commit | 
offence to my inferiors. 

2 Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordship only. 

Clo. Why, so I say. 

i Lord. Did you hear of a stranger, 
court to-night ? 

Cio. A stranger! and I not know on’t? 

2 Lord. [Aside.] He’s a strange fellow himself, and 
knows it not. 

1 Lord. There’s an lialian come; 
one of Leonatus’ friends. | 

Clo. Leonatus | a banished rascal ; and he’s another, 
whatsoever he be. Who told you of this stranger ? 

1 Lord. One of your lordship’s pages. 

Clo. Is it fit I went to look upon him? 
derogation in’t? 

1 Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 

Clo. Not easily, I think. 

2 Lord. | Aside.| You are a fool granted ; therefore, 
your issues being foolish do not derogate. 

Clo. Come, 1711 go see this Italian. What I have lost 
to-day at bowls, I’ll win to-night of him. Come, go. 

2 Lord. 1’ll attend your lordship. 

[Exeunt Croren and first Lord. 
That such a crafty devil as is his mother 
Should yield the world this ass! a ita that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her son 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princess ! 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endurest, 
Betwixt a father by thy step- -dame govern’d ; | 
A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce he’d make! The heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour; keep unshak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind; that thou may’st stand 
T’ enjoy thy banish’d lord, and this great land! [Havt. 


SCENE II.—A Bed-Chamber ; 

great Trunk. 

Imogen reading in her Bed ; Heien attending. 
Imo. Who’s there? my woman, Helen? 


satisfaetion ? 


and 


that’s come to 


and ’t is thought, 


Is the 


re no | 


in one part of if, a 
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Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 
And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 
I pr’ythee, call me. Sleep hath seiz’d me wholly. 
[ Exit ipo 
To your protection J commend me, gods ! 
Frem fairies, and the Rene ere of the night, 
Guard me, beseech ye 
Enter lacuimo from the Trunk. 

Tach, The crickets sing, and man’s o’er-]abour’d sense 
Repairs itself by rest: our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes,’ ere he waken’d 
The chas vine he wounded. Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom’st thy bed ! ‘fresh lily, 
And whiter than the sheets! That J might touch! 
But kiss; one kiss !—Rwubies unparagon’d, | Kissing her. 
How dearly they do ’t.—’T is her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o’ the taper 
Bows toward her, and would under- -peep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under the windows; white and azure, lae’d 
Vith blue of heaven’s own tinct.—But my design, 
To note the chamber: I will write all down :— 

[Takes out his tables. 


[ Sleeps. 


Such, and such, pictures :—there the window j—such 
Th’ adornment of her bed :—the arras, figures, 


Why, such, and such ;—and the contents o’ the stery.— 
Ah! but some natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, t? enrich mine inventory: 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her, 
And be her sense but as a monument, 
hus in a chapel lying !—Come off, come off ;— 
[Taking off her Bracelet. 
As slippery, as the Gordian knot was hard.— 
’T is mine; and this will witness Se ee 
As strongly as the conscience does within, 
To the madding of her lord.—On her left breast 
A mole cinque-sy votted, like the crimson drops 
Y’ the bottom of a cowslip: here ’s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make :* this secret 
Will force him think I have pick’d the lock, and ta’en 
The treasure of her honour. No more.—To what end? 


Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, 
Screw'd tomy memory? S he hath been reading late 
he tale of Tereus; here the leaf ’s turn’d down, 


Where Philomel gave up.—lI have enough: 
To the gual again, and shut the spring of it. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the n a ae a dawning 
May dare up rayen’s eye:-I ledve in fear 
Though this a heavenly angel, he aL is here. M, 

Ie lock strikes. 
[Exit into the Trunk. 


! 


SCENE Ill—An Ante-Chamber adjoining Imocrn’s 
Apartment. 
Enter Cioren and Lords. 

1 Lord. Your lordship is the most patient 
loss, the most coldest that ever turned up ace. 
Clo. It would make any man cold to lose 

1 Lord. But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordship. You are mast hot, and 
furious. when you win 

Clo. Winning will put any man into courage. If 


man in 


Lady. Pleasc’you, madam. I could get this foolish Imogen, [ should have gold 
Imo. What hour is it? ‘enough. It’s-almost morning, is ’t not ? 
Lady. Almost,midnight, madam. 1 Lord. Day, my lord. 
Imo. I have read three, hours, then. Mine eyes are| Clo. Iw vould this music would come. I am advised 
weak ; 'to give her music o’ mornings ; they say, it will pene- 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: to bed. trate. 
1 The covering of flovrs. 2 3 Notinf.c, bare: inf.e. 
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very exccllent good conceited thing: after, a wonderful 
sweet air, with adinirable rich words to it,—and then| 
let her consider. 
SONG. 
Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that les ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise ! 
So, get you gone. If this penetrate, I will consider 
your musie the better: if it do not, it is a fault? in her 
ears, Which horse-hairs, and calyes’-guts, nor the voiee 
of an unpav’d eunuch to boot, can never amend. 
[Exeunt Musicians. 
Enter CymBetine and QuEEN. 

2 Lord. Here comes the king. 

Clo. | am glad I was up so late, for that’s the rea- 
son [ was up so early: he cannot choose but take this 
service [ have done, fatherly—Good morrow to your 
majesty, and to my gracious mother. 

Cym. Attend you here the door of our stern daughter ? 
Will she not forth? 

Clo. I have assailed her with music, but she vouch- 

safes no notice. 

Cym. The exile of her minion is too new ; 

She hath not yet forgot him: some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she’s yours. 

Queen. You are most bound te the king; 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you io his daughter. Frame yourself 
To orderly solicits, and be friended 
With aptness of the season: make denials 
Increase your services: so seem, as if 
You were inspir’d to do those duties which 
You tender to her; that you in all obey her, 

Save when command to your dismission tends, 
And therein you are senseless. 

Clo. Senseless ? not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. So like you, sir, ambassadors from Rome: 
The one is Caius Lucius. 

Cym. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpose now ; | 
But that’s no fault of his: we must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender , 

And towards himself, his goodness forespeut on us, 

We must extend our notice.—Our dear son, 

When you have given good morning to your mistress, 

Attend the queen, and us; we shall have need 

To employ you towards this Roman.—Come, our queen. | 

[Exeunt Crm., Quren, Lords, and Mess. 

Clo. If she be up, I’ll speak with her ; if not, 

Let her lie still, and dream.—By your leave, ho !— 

{ know her women are about her: what [Calls.? | 

If I do line one of their hands? ?T is gold 

Which buys.admittance; oft it doth ; and makes 

Diana’s rangers, false themselves, yield up 


| 


| By the very truth of it, I care not for you; 


| But brats and beggary) in self-figur’d knot, 
| Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 


Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer; and ’tis gold 
Which makes’ the true man kill’d, and saves the thief ; | 
Nay, sometime, ‘hangs both thief and true man: what 


+ vice: inf.e. 2 Knocks: inf.e. 3 Most mod. eds, read ;: soil. 


ACT Yi. 
Enter Musicians. Can it not do, and undo? I will make 
Come ou; tune: if you ean penetrate her with your One of her women lawyer to me; for 
| fingering, so; we ’Il try with tongue too: if none will!I yet not understand the ease myself. 
do, let her remain: but Ill never give o’er. First, a| By your leave. [ Knocks. 


Enter a Lady. 
Lady. Who ’s there, that knocks ? 


Clo. A gentleman. 
Lady. No more ? 
Clo. Yes, and a gentlewoman’s son. 

Lady. That’s more 


Than some, whose tailors are as dear as yours, 

Can justly boast of. What’s your lordship’s pleasure ? 
Clo. Your lady’s person: is she ready ? 
Lady. Ay, 

To keep her chamber. | 
Clo. There’s gold for you: sell me your good report, 
Lady. How! my good name ? or to report of you 

What I shall think is good ?—the princess 

Enter IMocEN. 

Clo. Good morrow, fairest : sister, your sweet hand. 
Imo. Good morrow, sir. You lay out too much pains 
For purchasing but trouble: the thanks I give, 

Is telling you that I am poor of thanks, 

And scarce can spare them. 

Clo. Still, I swear, I love you. 
Imo. If you but said so, ’t were as deep with me: 
If you swear still, your recompense is still 
That I regard it not. 
Clo. This is no answer. 
Imo. But that you shalt not say I yield, being silent, 

I would not speak. I pray you, spare me: faith, 

I shall unfold equal discourtesy 

To your best kindness» One of your great knowing 

Should learn, being taught, forbearance. | 
Clo. To leave you in your madness ? ’t were my sin: | 

I will not. 

Imo. Fools are not mad folks. 


Clo. Do you call me fool ? 
Imo.. As T am mad, I do: 
If you ’ll be patient, I’ll no more be mad - 


That cures us both. I am much sorry, slr, 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By being so verbal: and learn now, for all, 

That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 


And am so near the laek of charity, 
(To aceuse myself) I hate you; which I had rather 
You felt than make ’t my boast. 

Clo. You sin against 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with that base wretch, 
(One, bred of alms, and foster’d with cold dishes, 
With scraps o’ the court) it is no contract, none ; 
And though it be allow’d in meaner parties, 
(Yet who than he more mean ?) to knit their souls 
(On whom there is no more dependency 


The consequence o’ the crown, and must not foil? 
The precious note of it with a base slave, 
A hilding* for a livery, a squire’s eloth, 
A pantler, not so eminent. 

Imo. Profane fellow ! 
Wert thou ihe son of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom: thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, .if ’t were made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be styVd 
The under hangman of his kingdom, and hated 


4 A low wretch. 
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For being preferr’d so well. | And winds of all the corners kiss’d your sails, 
Clo. The south-fog ret him! | To make your vessel nimble, : 

Imo. He never can meet more mischance, than come; Pha. Welcorne, sir. | 
To be but nam’d of thee. His meanest carment, pe Posts: 1 hope, the briefness of your igh aniatt aie 
That ever hath but cae d his body, is dearer The speediness of your return, 

In my respect than all the hairs above thee, | Tach. Your lady 

Were they ail made such men.—How now, Pisanio! |Is one of the fairest that T have look’d upon. 

Enter whee | Post. And, therewithal, the bes Me or let her beauty | 

Clo. His garment? Now, the devil— | Look through a casement ‘0 allure false hearts, 

Imo. To Dorothy my w oman hie thee presently.— | And be false with them. 

Clo. His garment? Tach. Here are letters for you. 

Imo. IT am sprited with a fool ; Post. Their tenor good, I trust. | 
¥righted, and anger’d worse —Go, bid my woman Tach. 'T is very like 
Search for a jewel, that too casually Phi. Was Caius Lucius j in the Britain court, 
Hath left mine arm: it was thy master’s; ’shrew me, | When you were there | 
if I would lose it for a revenue Tach. He was expected then, 
Of any king’s in Europe. I do think, | But not approach’d. : | 
Y saw ’t this morning: confident I am, | Post. All is well yet.— 
Last night ’t was on mine arm; I kiss’d it. | Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is’t not 
I hope, it be not gone to tell my lord Too dull for your good wearing? 

That I kiss aught but he. nee If I had lost,* | 
iss ’T will not be lost. |I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 
Imo. I hope so: go, and search. [Heit Prs.|171l make a journey twice as far, t? enjoy 
Clo. You have abus’d me.—| A second night of such sweet shortne ss, which 

His meanest garment ? | Was mine in Britain; for the ring is w on, 

Imo. Ay; I said so, sir. Post. The stone’s too hard to eome by. 
If you will make ’t an action, call witness to ’t. Zach. Not a whit, 

Clo. 1 will inform your father. | Your lady being so easy. +1] 

Imo. Your mother too: | Post. Make not, sir, 
She’s my good lady ; and will conceive, I hope, | Your loss your sport: F hope, you know that we | 
But the worst of me. So [ leave you, sir, | ios not continue friends. | 
To the worst of discontent. | Exat. ich. Good sir, we must, | 

Clo. Ill be reveng’d.— | fs you keep eovenant. Had I not brought | 
His meanest garment ?—Well. | Exit. |The knowledge of your mistress home. | grant 
SCENE [V.—Rome. An Apartment in gic 4 SOR a a ae Rea 

ogee | Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Enter Posrnumus end Puiranio. \Of her, or you, having proceeded but | 

Post. Fear it not, sir: I would, [ were so sure | By both your wills. 
To win the king, as I am beld, her honour Ne If you can make ’t apparent 
Will remain hers. | That you have tasted her ‘in bed, my hand 

Phi. What means do you make to him?| And ring are yours: if not, the foul opinion 

Post. Not any; but abide the change of time; | You had of her pure honour, gains, or loses, 
Quake in the present winter’s state, and wish | Your sword, or mine; or masterless leaves both 
That warmer days would come. Inthese fear’d hopes, ; ‘To who shall find them, | 
{ barely gratify your love; they failing, Fach. Sir, my cireumstances, | 
I must die much yeur debtor. | Being so near the truth, as [ will make them, 

Phi. Your very goodness, and your company. | Must first induce you to believe : whose strength i 
O’erpays all T ean do. By this, your king |I will confirm with oath ; whieh, 1 doubt not, 
Hath heard of great Augustus: Caius Lucius You ’li give me leave to. spare, when you shall find 
Will do ’s commission throughly ; and, I think, You need it not. 

He ’li grant the tribute, send the arrearages, Post, Proeeed. 

Or look upon our Romans, whose remembrance Tach. First, her bedchamber, 

Is yet fresh in their grief. {Where, I confess, I slept not, but, profess, 
Post. I do believe, | Had that was well worth watching) it was hang’d 

(Statist though I am none, nor like to be) | With tapestry of silk and silver; the story, 

That this will prove a war; and you shall hear | Proud Cleopatra. when she met her Roman, 

The legion, now in Gallia, sooner landed And Cydnus swell’d above the banks, or for | 

In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings The press of boais, or Sree a piece of work | 

Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen So bravely done, se rich, ¢ it did strive 

Are men more order’d, than when Julius Cesar in Satay and “neh ; which, I wonder’d, 

Smil’d at their lack of ski ll, but found their courage Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 

Worthy his frowning at: their discipline Sinee the true lifé on ’t ’twas.? 

(Now mingled! with their eourages) will make known | Post. This is most* true ; 

To their approvers, they are people, such | And this yeu might have heard ef here, by me, 

That mend upon the world. Or by some other. 

Enter Tacuime. | Zach. More particulars 
Phi. See! Iachimo? | Must justify my knowledge. 
Post. The swiftest harts have posted you by land, | Post. So they’ must, 


1 wing-led = in first folio; second folio, asin text. 2If Ihave lestit:infie. Swas:infie. *Notinfie. 
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Or do your honour injury. 

Tach. The chimney 

Is south the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaste Dian, bathing : never saw | figures 
So likely to report themselves: the eutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 

Post. This is a thing, 
Which you might from relation likewise reap, 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 

Lach. The roof 0’ the chamber 
With golden ehernbins is fretted : her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winged! Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot st anding, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 

Post. This is her honour.— 
Let it be granted, you have seen all this, (and praise 
Be given to your "remembrance) the deseription 
Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 

Tach. 


Then, if you ean, 
Be pale : 


I beg but leave to air this jewel ; see !— 
[Producing the Bracelet. 

it must be married 

Ill keep them. 


And now ’t is up again: 

To that your diamond ; 
Post. 

Onee more Jet me behold it. 

Which I left with her? 
Lach. Sir, (I thank her) that : 

She stripp’d it from her arm; Isee her yer, 

Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 

And yet enrich’d it too. She gave it me, 

And said, she priz’d it onee. 


Jove !— 
Ts it that 


Post. May be, she pluek’d it off, 
To send it me. 

Fach. She writes so to you, doth she? 

Post. O! no, no, no; ’tis true. Her e, take this too; 


[Giving the Ring. 

It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 
Kalls me to look on ’t.—Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty 3, truth, where semblance $ 
Where there ’s another. man: the vows of women 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 
Than they are to their virtues, which is nothing. — 
O, above measure false ! 

Phi. Have patience, sir, 
And take your ring again; ’t is ae yet won: 
It may be probable she lost Mig 
Who knows, if one og. her vromen, 
Hath stolen it from her ? 

Post. Very true; 
And so, I hope, he came by ’t Back my ring,.— 
Render to me some corporal sign about her, 
More evident than thi is, for this was stolen. 

dach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 

Post. 2 k you, he sw ears; by Jupiter he swears. 
r, ke ep the ring ‘tis true. I am sure, 
She Ww ould ee los seit: her nar igs are 
All sworn, and honour 
And by a str anger !—_No, he hath enjoy’d her? 
The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this:—she hath bought the name of whore thus 

dearly.— 

There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themselves between you ! 

Phi. Sir, be patient. 
This is not strong enough to be believ’d 
Of one persuaded well of. 


love, 


.) . 
being eorrupted, 


? winking: inf.e. her: in folio. Rowe made the change. 


See 


Post. Never talk on’t ; 
She hath been eolted by him. 
Tach. If you seek 


For farther satisfying, under her breast 
(Worthy the? pressing) hes a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging: by my life, 
I kiss’d it, and it gave me present hunger’ 
To teed again, though full. You do remember 
This stain upon her? 

Post. Ay, and it*doth confirm 
Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it. 


Tach. Will you hear more ? 

Post. Spare your arithmetie: never ecunt the turns ; 
Once, and a million! 

Lach. I’ be sworn, 

Post. No swearing. 


If you ae swear you have not done ph you lie ; 
And f will kill ihee, if thou dost deny 
Thou ’st made me Ciekotht 
Tach. I will deny nothing. 
Post. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-mea} ! 
I will go there, and do’t: the court: before 
Her Di, —I "ll do something. [ Exit. 
Phi. Quite besides 
The government of patience !—You have won: 
Let ’s follow him, and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself. 


Tach. 


SCENE V.—The Same. 
Enter Posruumus. 

Post. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half-workers? We are all bastards ; 
And that most vencrable man, which I 
Did eall my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamped ; some eoiner-with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit: yet my mother seemed 
The Dian of that time; so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. —0O vengeance, vengeance ! 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain yor 
And pray’d me oft forbearance; did it with 
A pudeney so rosy, the sweet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn: that I thought her 
As chaste as unsunn’d snow :—O, all the devils !— 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour,—was ’t not ?— 
Or less »—at first; perchance he spoke not, but, 
Like a full-acorn’d boar, a foaming* one, 
Cry’d “oh!” and mounted ; found no epposifien 
But what he look’d for should oppose, and she 
Should from encounter guard. Could I find out 
The woman’s part in me! For there’s no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part : be it lying, note it, 
The woman’s; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers ; 
Lust and rank thoughts, hers , hers ; revenges, hers ; 
Ambitions, covetings, chanzse’ of prides, disdain, 
Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 
!} All faults that may be nam ’d; nay, that hell knows, 
| Why, hers, in paft, or all: but, rather, all; 
For even to vice 
They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that, 12 write against them, 
Detest them, curse them.—Yet ’t is greater skill, 
jIn a true hate, to pray they have their will: 


With all my heart. [Ezxewnt. 


Another Room in the Same. 


° 


The very devils cannot plague -hem better. [Evit. 


3 German: in f. e. 


SCENE II. 


CY MBELINE. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—Britain. A Room of State in Cym- 
BELINE’S Palace. 


Enter CymMBretine, Queen, Ciotren, and Lords, at | 


one Door ; at another, 
ants. 


Caius Lucius, and Aitend- 


Cym. Now say. what would Augustus Cesar with us ? 
Luc. When Julius Cesar (whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes, and will to ears, and tongues, 
Be theme, and hearing ever) was in this Britain, 
And eonquer’d it, Cassibelan, thine uncle, 
(Famous*in Cesar’s praises, no whit less 
Than im his feats deserving it) for him 
And his succession, granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thousand pounds; which by thee lately 
Is left untender’d. 


Queen. And, to kill the marvel, 
Shall be so ever. 
Clo. There be many Cesgars, 


Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself; and we will nothing pay, 
For wearing our own noses. 

Queen. That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from us, to resume 
We have again Remember, sir, my liege, 

The kings your ancestors, together with 

The natural bravery of your isle; which stands 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks’ para Sek S and roaring ROU 

With sands, that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 
But suck them up to the top-mast. A kind of conquest 
Cesar — here ; but made not here his brag 

Of “came,” and * ‘saw, ”” and ‘“‘overcame:” with shame 
(The first that ever touch’d him) he was carried 

From off our coast, twice beaten; and his shipping, 
(Poor ignorant baubles !) on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, erack’d 

As easily ’gainst our rocks. For joy whereof 

The fam’d Cassibelan, who was once at point 

(O, giglot fortune !) to master Czesar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright, 

And Britons strut with courage. 

Clo. Come, there ’s no more tribute to be paid. Our 
kingdom is stronger than it was at that time ; and, as 
I said, there is no more such Cesars : other of them 
may have crooked noses; but, to owe such straight 
arms, none. 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. 

Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard 
as Cassibelan: I do not say, | am one: but I have a 
hand.— Why tribute ? why should we pay tribute? If 
Cesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put 
the moon in his pocket, we will pay him tribute for 
light ; else, sir, no more tribute, pray you now. 

Cym. You must know, 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 

This tribute from us, we were free : Casar’s ambition, 
(Which swell’d so much, that it did almost stretch 
The sides o’ the world) against all colour, here 

Did put the yoke upon us ; which to shake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. 


Clo. We do.? 
Cym. Say, then, to Cesar, 
1 oaks in folio. Hanmer made the change. 


quer. 5 Accomplice. 


2 f. e. make these two words part of CYMBELINE’Ss speech. 


IIl. 


Our ancestor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordain’d our laws; whose use the sword of Cesar 
Hath too much mangled ; whose repair, and franchise, 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius made 
our laws, 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call’d 
Himself a king. 
Tuc. I am sorry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Augusius Cesar 
(Czesar, that hath more kings his servants, than 
Thyself domestic officers) thine enemy. 
teceive it from me, then.—War, and confusion, 
In Cesar’s name pronounce I ’gainst thee: look 
For fury not to be resisted—Thus defied, 
I thank thee for myself. 
Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cesar knighted me; my youth J spent 
Much under him; of him I gather’d honour ; 
Which he, to seek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance.* I am perfect, 
That the Pannonians and Dalmations, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms; a precedent 
Which not to read would show the Britcns cold : 
So Cesar-shall not find them. 
Luc. Let proof speak. 
Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make pastime 
with us a day or two, or longer: if you seek us after- 


wards in other terms, you shall find us in our salt-, 
if you beat us out of it, it is yours. If 


water girdle : 
you fall in the adventure, our crows shall fare the 
better for you; and there’s an end. 

Luc. So, sir. 

Cym. I know your master’s pleasure, and he mine: 
All the remain is, weleome | Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Another Room in the Same. 
Enter Pisanto. 


Pis. How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not 
What monsters here accuse ?—Leonatus ! 
O, master! what a strange infection 
Is fallen into thy ear! What false Italian 
(As poisonous tongued, as handed) hath prevail’d 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Disloyal ? No: 
She’s punish’d for her truth ; and undergocs, 
More goddess-like than wife- like, such assaults 
As would take in* some viriue.—O, my master! 
Thy mind to her is now as low, as were 


| Thy fortunes.—How ! that I should murder her ? 


Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command ?—I, her ?>—her bloed ? 
If it be so to do good service, never 
Let me be counted serviceable. How look J, 
That I should seem to lack humanity, 
So much as this fact comes to? ‘Do’t. The letter 

[ Reading. 
by her own eommand 
Shall give thee opportunity : 2’, damn’d paper ! 
Black as the ink that’s on thee. Senseless bauble 
Art thou a feodary® for this act. and look’st 
So virgin-like without ? Lo! here she comes. 

Enter ImocEn. 

I am ignorant in what ] am commanded. 


That I have sent her, 


° Fight to extremity. % Cone 
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CY MBELINE. 


ACT iis 


Imo. How now, Pisanio! 

Pis. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 

Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord: Leonatus. 
O! learn’d indeed were that astronomer, 

That knew the stars, as I his characters ; 

He’d lay the future open.—You good gods, 

Let what is here contain’d relish of love, 

Of my lord’s health, of his content,—yet not, 

That we two are asunder,—let that grieve him: 

Some griefs are medicinable ; that is one of them, 

For it doth physie love ;—of his content, 

All but in that !—Good wax, thy leave.—Bless’d be, 

You bees, that make these locks of counsel ! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike : 

Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 

You clasp young Cupid’s tables.—Good news, gods ! 
[Reads. 

‘ Justice, and your father’s wrath, should he take me 
in his dominion, could not be so eruel to me, as you, O 
the dearest of creatures, would even renew me with 
your eyes. Take notice, that I am in Cambria, at 
Milford-Haven: what your own love will out of this 
advise you follow. So, he wishes you all happiness, 
that remains loyal to his vow, and your, increasing in 
love, 

“Leonatus Postuumvs.” 

O, for a horse with wings !—Hear’st thou, Pisanio ? 
He is at Milford-Haven : read, and tell me 

How far ’tis thither. If one of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week, why may not T 

Glide thither in a day *—Then, true Pisanio, 

(Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord; who long’st,— 
O, let me ’bate !—but not like me ;—yet long’st,— 
But in a fainter kind:—O! not like me, 

For mine’s beyond beyond) say, and speak thick,? 
(Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, 
To the smothering of the sense) how far it is 

To this same blessed Milford : and, by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 

T” inherit such a haven : but, first of all, 

low we may steal from hence ; and, for the gap 
That we shall make in time, from our hence-going, 
And our return, to excuse :—but first, how get hence. 
Why should excuse be born, or e’er begot ? 
Well talk of that hereafter. Pr’ythee, speak, 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
’T wixt hour and hour? 

Pis. One score ’twixt sun and sun, 
Madam, ’s enough for you, and too much, too. 

Imo. Why, one that rode to ’s execution, man, 
Could never go so slow: I have heard of riding wagers, 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’ the clocks by half.?—But this is foolery. — 
Go, bid my woman feign a sickness ; say 
She 71] home to her father ; and provide me, presently, 
A riding suit, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin’s housewife. 

Pis. Madam, you ’re best consider. 

Imo. I see before me, man: nor here, nor here, 

Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 

That I cannot look through. Away, I pr’ythee: 

Do as I bid thee. There ’s no more to say ; 

Accessible is none but Milford way. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Wales. A mountainous Country, 
with a Cave. 
Enter Bexarivs, GuipeErtivs, and Arviracus. 
Bel. A goodly day not to keep house, with such 


1 Rapidly 2 the clock’s behalf: 


in f.e. 3Sleep: in folio, 
an expression of contempt. 


6 His accounts unpard, 


Hanmer made the change. 4 Strut. 
Tor: in folio. Pope made the change. 


Whose roof’s as low as ours. Stoop,® boys: this gate 
Instructs you how t’ adore the heavens, and bows you _ | 
To a morning’s holy office: the gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d so high, that giants may jet* through 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the sun.—Hail, thou fair heaven ! 

We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 

As prouder livers do. 


Gui. Hail, heaven’! 

Arv. Hail, heaven ! 

Bel. Now, for our mountain sport. Up to yond’ 
hill : 


Your legs are young ; 1’ tread these flats, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which lessens and sets off ; 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 
That service is not service, so being done, 
But being so allow’d: to apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we see ; 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle. O! this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bob ;§ 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk: 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes him fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncross’d.* No life to ours. 
Gut. Out of your proof you speak: we, poor un- 
fledg’d, 
Have never wing’d from view o’ the nest ; hor know 
not 
What air’s from home. _Haply this life is best, 
If quiet life be best; sweeter to you, 
That have a sharper known, well corresponding 
With your stiff age; but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance, travelling abed, 
A prison for? a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 
Arv. What should we speak of, 
When we are old as you? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how 
In this our pinching cave shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ?—We have seen nothing; 
We are beastly: subtle as the fox for prey ; 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat: 
Our valour is to chase what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. 
Bel. How you speak ! 
Did you but know the city’s usuries, 
And felt them knowingly: the art o’ the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 
The fear’s as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
I’ the name of fame, and honour ; which dies i’ 
search, 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act ; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deserve by doing well; what’s worse, 
Must court’sy at the censure,—O, boys ! ‘this story 
The world may read in me: my body ’s mark’d 
With Roman swords, and my report was once 
First with the best of note. Cymbeline lov’d me; 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: then, was I as a tree, 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit ; but, in one night, 
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SCENE IV. 


CYMBELINE. 
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A storm, or robbery, eall it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 

Gut. Uneertain favour ! 

Bel. My fault being nothing (as I have told you oft) 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail’d 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline, 

I was confederate with~the Romans: so, 

Follow’d my banishment ; and this twenty years 
This rock, and these deme snes, have been my world ; 
Where I have liv’d at honest freedom, paid 

More pious debts to heaven, than in all 

x he fore-end of my time. —But, up to the mountains ! 

This is not hunter’s language aan that strikes 

T! he venison first shall be the lord o’ the feast ; 

To him the other two shall minister, 

And we will fear no poison, which attends 

In place of greater state. I?ll meet you in the valleys. 
‘. [Exeunt Gut. and Arv. 
How hard it is, to hide the sparks of nature ! 

These boys know little, they are sons to the king ; 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 


They think, they are mine; and, though train’d up 
thus meanly 
l’ the cave wherein they bow,' their thoughts do hit 


The roofs of palaces and nature prompts them, 
In simple and low things, to prince it, much 
Bey ond the trick of others. This Polydore — 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king his father call’d Guideri re! 
When on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 

he warlike feats [ have done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story: say,—‘‘ Thus mine enemy fell: 
And thus I set my foot on’s neck ;” even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in posture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal, 
(Once Ar viragus) in as like a vigour,? 
Strikes life into my speech, and shows much more 
His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rous’d.— 


[Horns wind. | 


O Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conscience, knows, 

Thou didst unjustly banish me ; whereon 

At three, and two years-old, I stole these babes, 

Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 

Thou reft’st me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse; they took thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave: 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan eall’d, 

They take for natural father. [Horn.]— 
up. 


SCENE IV.—Near Milford-Haven. 
Enter Pisanto and IMocEn. 


Imo. Thou told’st me, when we came from horse, 
the place 
Was near at hand.—Ne’er long’d my mother so 
To see me first, as IT have now. Pisanio ! Ma 
Where is Posthumus ? What is in thy mind 
That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that 
sigh 
From th’ inward of thee? One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond self-explication: put thyself 
Into a haviour of. less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish my staider senses. What’s the matter? 
Why tendevr’st thou that paper to me, with 
[Pis. offers a Letter.* 


The game is 


[Evit. 


1 where on the bow: in folio. Warburton made the change. 


in f. @ 


Sante to ’t before : 


\ 


| Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 


| Were in his time thought false ; 
| Did scandal many a holy tear ; 
| From most true wretchedness : 


| Thou may’st be valiant in a better cause, 


2 figure : 


If it be summer news, 
if winterly, thou need’ ‘st 

But keep that countenance still. —My husband’s hand ! 
That drug-damn’d Italy hath out-craftied him, 
And he’s at some dard point.—Speak, man : 
tongue 

May take off some extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. 

Pis. Please you, read ; [Giving it.® 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain’d of ‘for tune, 

Imo. [Reads.] “Thy mistress, Pisanio, hath played 
the strumpet in my bed ; the testimonies whereof he 
bleeding in me, I speak not out of weak surmises, 
but from proof as strong as my grief, and as certain as 
I expect my revenge. “That part, thou, Pisanio, must 
act for me, if thy faith be not tainted with the breach 
of hers. "Let thine own hands take away her life ; 
I shall’ give thee opportunity at Milford-Haven ; she 
hath my letter for the purpose : where, if thou fear to 
strike, and to make me certain it is done, thou art pe 
pander to her dishonour, and equally to me disloyal.” 

Pis, What shall I need to draw my sword ? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already —No; ’t is slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 

Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world: kings, queens, and states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 

This viperous slander enters.—What cheer, madam ? 
Imo. False to his bed! What is it to be false ? 

To he in watch there, and to think on him ? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of tvs 

And ery myself awake ? that’s false to his bed, 

Is it? 

Pis, Alas, good lady! 

Imo. I false? Thy conscience witness.—lachimo, 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 

Thou then look’dst like a villain; now, methinks, 
Thy favour ’s good enough. Some jay ‘of Italy, 
Who smothers her with painting,® hath betray’d him: 


| A look untender ? 


thy 


And, for 1 am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I must be ripp’d :—to pieces with me !—O! 

Men’s vows are women’s traitors. All good seeming, 

| By thy revolt, O husband! shall be thought 

Put on for villainy ; not born where ’t grows, 

But worn a bait for ladies. 
Bas: “Good madam, hear me. 
Imo. True honest men being heard, like false /Eneas, 
and Sinon’s weeping 

took pity 

so thou, Posthumus, 

Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men: 

Goodly, and gallant, shall be false, and perjur’d, 

From thy great fall—Come, fellow, be thou honest : 

Do thou thy master’s bidding. When thou seest him, 

A little witness my obedience: look ! 

I draw the swoid myself : as it; and hit 

The innocent mansion of my love, my heart. 

Fear not ; ’tis empty of all things, but grief: 

Thy master is not there, who was, indeed, 

The riches of it. Do his bidding ; strike. 

But now thou seem’st a coward. 
Piss Hence, vile instrument ! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 


345 Notinf.e. 6 Whose mother was her painting : 


a 


in f. 6. 
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874 s CY MBELINE. ACT Im. 
Imo. Why, I must die; | Pius. If you’ll back to the court,— 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art Imo. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
No servant of thy master’s. Against self-slaughter | With that harsh, noble, simple, empty® nothing, 
There is a prohibition so divine, That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 
That cravens my weak hand. Come, here’s my heart:| As fearful as a slege. 
Something ’s afore ’t :\—Soft, soft! well no defence ; Pis. If not at court, 
Obedient as the scabbard.— What is here? Then not in Britain must you bide. 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, Imo. Where then ? 
All turn’d to heresy ? Away, away, Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, 
Corrupters of my faith! you shall no more Are they not but in Britain? I’ the world’s volume 
Be stomachers to my heart. Thus may poor fools Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it ; 
Believe false teachers: though those that are betray’d | In a great pool, a swan’s nest: pr’ythee, think 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor There’s livers out of Britain. ” 
Stands in worse case of woe. Pis. I am most glad 
And thou, Posthumus, that didst set up You think of other place. Th? ambassador, 
My disobedience ’gainst the king my father, Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
And make me put into contempt the suits To-morrow : now, if you could wear a mind 
Of princely followers,” shalt hereafter find . Dark as your fortune is, and but disguise 
It is no act of eommmon passe ge, but That, which, t? appear itself, must not yet be, 
A strain of rareness: and | grieve myself, But by self-danger, you should tread a course 
To think, when thou shalt be disedg’d by her Privy, yet’ full of view: yea, haply, near 
That now thou tir’st? on, how thy memory The residence of Posthumus; so nigh, at least, 
Will then be pang’d by me.—Pr’ythee, despatch : That though his actions were not visible, yet 
The lamb entreats the butcher’: where ’s thy knife ? Report should render him hourly to your ear, 
Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, As truly as he moves. 
When I desire it too, Imo. O, for such means ! 
Pis. O gracious lady ! Though peril to my modesty, not death on by 
Since I receiv’d command to do this business, -|I would adventure, 
I have not slept one wink. Pis, Well then, here’s the point. 
Imo. Do’t, and to bed, then. | You must forget to be a woman; change 
Pis. Ill crack mine eye-balls first,* Command into obedience; fear, and niceness, 
Imo. And® wherefore, jhen, | (The handmaids of all women, or more truly, 
Didst undertake it ? Why hast thou abus’d | Woman it pretty self) into a waggish carriage :° 
So many miles with a pretence ? this place ? Ready in gibes, quick-answer’d, saucy, and 
Mine action, and thine own? cur horses’ labour ? As quarrelous as the weasel : nay, you must 
The time inviting thee? the perturb’d court, Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 
For my being absent; whereunto I never Exposing it (but, O, the harder heart ! 
Purpose return ? Why hast thou gone so far, Alack, no remedy !) to the greedy touch 
To be unbent, when thou hast ta’en thy stand, Of common-kissing Titan; and forget 
Th’ elected deer before thee ? Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
Pus. But to win time, You made great Juno angry. 
To lose so bad employment; in the which Imo. Nay, be brief: 
I have consider’d of a course. Good lady, I see into thy end, and am almost 
Hear me with patience. A man already. 
Imo. Talk thy tongue weary; speak:| Pis, First, make yourself but like one, 
I have heard I am a strumpet, and mine ear, Forethinking this, I have already fit 
Therein false struck, can take no greater wound, (’T is in my cloak-bag) doublet, hat, hose, all 
Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. That answer to them: would you, in their serving, 
Pis. Then, madam, | And with what imitation you ean borrow 
I thought you would not back again. | From youth of such a season, “fore neble Lucius 
Imo. Mest like, | Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Bringing me here to kill me. Wherein you are happy, (which you’ will make him know, 
Pis. Not. so, neither : If that his head have ear in music) doubtless, 
But if I were as wise as honest, then With joy he will embrace you; for he’s honourable, 
My purpose would prove well. It cannot be, And, doubling that, most holy. Your means abroad, 
But that my master is abus’d: You have me, rich ; and I will never fail 
Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, Beginning nor supplyment. 
Hath done you both this cursed injury. | Into. Thou art all the comfort 
Imo. Some Roman courtezan. The gods will diet me with. Pr’ythee, away: 
Pas. No, on my life. There ’s more to be consider’d, but we’ll even 
I’ll give but notice you are dead, and send him All that good time will give us. This attempt 
Some bloody sign of it; for ’t is commanded I’m soldier to, and will abide it with 
I should do so: you shall be miss’d at court, A prince’s courage. Away, I pr’ythee. 
And that will well confirm it, Pis. Well, madam, we must take a short farewell, 
Imo. Why, good fellow, Lest, being miss’d, I be suspected of 
What shall I do the while? where bide? how live? | Your carriage from the court. My noble mistress, 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am Here is a box; I had it from the queen: 
Dead to my husband ? 'What’s in’t is precious ; if you are sick at sea, 
1 a-foot: in folio. Rowe made the change. 2fellows: inf.e. 3 Feed on, like a bird of prey. 41°ll wake mine eye-balls blind first 
in f.e. 5 6 This word is notinf.e, 7 Pretty, and full, &e.: infie. 8 courage: inf.e. 9% Not in folio. 
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Or stomach-qualm’d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper.—To some shade, 
And fit you to your manhood.—May the gods 
Direct you to the best ! 

Ino. Amen. 


SCENE V.—A Room in Cymprtine’s Palace. 
Enter CymBELInE, QureEn, Croren, Luctus, and Lords. 
Cym. Thus far ; 
Luc. Thanks, royal sir. 
My emperor hath wrote, I must from hence ; 
And am rik ght sorry th :at I must report ye 
My master’s enemy. 
Cym. Our subjects, sir 
Will not endure his yoke: and for ourself, 
To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 
Appear unkinghke. 
Lue. So, sir. I desire of you 
A conduct over land to Milf ford-Haven.— 
Madam, all’joy befall your grace, and you! 
Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office ; 
The due of honour in no point omit. 
So, farewell, noble Lucius. 
Luc. Your hand, my lord. 
Clo. Receive it friendly ; but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 


Luc. 


I thank thee. [Ezeunt. 


and so farewell. 


Sir, the event 
Is yet to name the winner. Fare you well. 
Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords, 
Till he have cross’d the Severn —Hapy yiness ! 
[Exeunt Lucius and Lords. 
Queen. He goes hence frowning; but it honours us, 
That we have given him cause. 
Clo ?T is all the better: 
Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 
Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us, therefore, ripely, 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. 
Queen. ’T is not sleepy business, 
But must be look’d to speedily, and strongly. 
Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear’d 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender’d 
The duty of the day. She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice, than of duty: 
We have noted it.—Call her before us, for 
We have been too slight in sufferance. | Exit an Attendant. 
Queen. Royal sir, 
Since the exile of Posthumus, most retir’d 
Hath her life been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 
’T is time must do. Beseech your majesty, 
Forbear sharp speeches to her: she’s a lady 
So tender of rebuke, that words are strokes, 
And strokes death to her. 
Re-enter an Attendant. 


Cym. Where is she, sir? How 
Can her contempt be answer’d ? 
Aten, Please you, sir, 


Her chambers are all lock’d; and there’s no answer 

That will be given to the loud’st? noise we make. 
Queen. My lord, when last I went to visit her, 

She pray’d me to excuse her keeping close ; 

Whereto constrain’d by her infirmity, 

She should that duty leave unpaid to you, 

Which daily she was bound to proffer: this 


1 loud of: in-folio. 


She wish’d me to make known, but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 
Cym. 
| Not seen of late? 
| Fear prove false ! 
Queen, Son, I say, follow the king. 
Clo. That man of hers, Pisanio, her old servant, 
|I have not seen these two days. 
Queen. Go, look after.— [Exit CLoren, 
Pisanio, thou that stand’st so for Posthumus, 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his absence 
Proceed by: sw all owing that, for he believes 
It is a thing most precious. But for her, 
Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath seiz’d her ; 
Or, wing’d with fervour of her love, she’s flown 
To her desir’ d Posthumus. Gone she is 
To death, or to dishonour; and my end 
Can make good use of either: she being 
I have the placing of the British crown. 
Re-enter CLOTEN. 
How now, my son ! 
Clo. ’T is certain, she is fled. 
Go in, and cheer the king: he rages ; none 
Dare come about him. 
Queen. All the better : ay, 
This night forestal him ofthe coming day! [Exit Queen, 
Clo. I love, and hate her, for she’s fair and royal ; 
And that she hath all courtly parts, more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman: from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all. I love her therefore; but, 
| Disdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus, aluniders so her judgment, 
That what’s else rare s chok’d; and in that point 
I will conclude to hate her; nay, indeed, 
To be reveng’d upon her: for, when fools shall— 
Enter PIsanto. 
Who is here >—What! are you packing, sirrah ? 
Come hither. Ah, you precious pandar! Villain, 
Where is thy lady? Ina word, or else 
Thou art straightway with ihe fiends. 


Pis. 


Her doors lock’d? 
Grant, heavens, that which I 


[ Exit. 


down, 


} 


O, good my lord 

Clo. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter— 

I will not ask again. Close villain, 

[’ll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 

Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus? 

From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 

A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pis. 

How can she be with him ? 
He is in Rome. 

Clo. Where is she, sir? 
No farther halting: satisfy me home 
What is become of her? 

Pis. O, my all-worthy lord ! 

Clo. All-worthy villain ! 
Discover where thy mistress is, at once, 

At the next word.—No more of worthy lord,— 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 
wets, Then sir, 
This paper is the history of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [Presenting a Letter 

Clo. Let ’s see ’t.—I will pursue her 
Even to Augustus’ throne. 

Pis. [Aside.] Or this, or perish. 

She ’s far enough; and what he learns by this, 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 

Clo. 


Alas, my lord! 
When was she miss’d ? 


Come nearer ; 


Humph! 
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Pis, | Aside.] I’11 write to my lord she’s dead. 
Imogen, 
Safe may’st thou wander, safe return again! 

Clo. Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pis. Sir, as I think. 

Clo. It is Posthumus’ hand ; I know ’t.—Sirrah, if 
thou wouldst not be a villain, but do me true service, 
undergo those employments, 
eause to use thee, with a serious industry,—that is, 
what villany so’er I bid thee do, to perform it directly 
and truly. 1 would think thee an honest man: thou 
shouldst neither want my means for thy relief, nor 
my voice for thy preferment. 

Pis. Well, my good lord. 

Clo. Wilt thou serve me? For since patiently and 
constantly thou hast stuck to the bare fortune of that 
beggar Posthumus, thou canst not, in the course of 
gratitude; but be a diligent “lower of mine. 
thou serve me ? 

Pis. Sir, I will. 

Clo. Give me thy hand; here’s my purse. 
any of thy late master’s garments in thy possession ? 

Pis. I have, my lord, at my lodging, the same suit 
he wore when he took leave of my lady and mistress. 

Clo. The first service thou dost me, fetch that suit 
hither: let it be thy first service; go. 

Pis, I shall, my lord. [ Exit. 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven.—I forgot. to ask 
him one thing; I’11 remember’t anon.—Even there thou 
villain, Posthumus, will I kill thee—I would, these 
garments were come. She said upon a time (the bit- 
terness of it I now belch from my heart) that she held 
the very garment of Posthumus in more respect than 
my noble and natural person, together with the adorn- 
ment of my qualities. With that suit upon my back, 
will I ravish her: first kill him, and in her eyes; 
there shall she see my valour, which will then be a 
torment to her contempt. He on the ground, my 
speech of insultment ended on his dead body,—and 
when my lust hath dined, (which, as I say, to vex 
her, [ will execute in the clothes that she so praised) 
to the court I 711 knock her back, foot her home again. 
She hath despised me rejoicingly, and I’ll be merry 
in my revenge. 

Re-enter Prsanto, 
Be those the garments ? 
Pis. Ay, my noble lord. 
Clo. How long is’ since she went to Milford-Haven ? 


O 


an 
Ww 


ith the Clothes. 


Pis. She can searce be there yet. 
Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber: that is the 


second thing that I have commanded thee ; the third 
is, that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my design. 
Be but duteous, and true preferment shall tender itsclf 
to thee.—My revenge is now at Milford: would I had 
wings to follow it.—Come, and be true. [ Exit. 
Pis. Thou bidd’st me to thy loss: for true to thee 
Were to prove false, which I will never be 
To him that is most true—To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou pursuest. Flow, flow, 
You heavenly blessings, on her! This fool’s speed 
Be cross’d with slowness: labour be his meed ! [ Exit. 


SCENE VI.—Before the Cavé of Brnarius. 
Enter Imocen, attired likea Boy. 
Imo. I see a man’s life is a tedious one: 
I have ’tir’d? myself, and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed: I should be sick, 
But that my resolution helps me.—Milford, 
When from the mountain-top Pisanio show’d thee, 


ltired: inf.e. 2Notinf.e. 3 Rusty. 


wherein I should have} 


| 


} 


Wilt | 


Hast | 


Thou wast within a ken. O Jove! I think 
Foundations fly the wretched ; such, I mean, 
Where they should be reliev’d. Two beggars told me 
I could not miss my way: will poor folks he, 
That have afflictions on them, knowing ’t is 
A punishment, or trial? Yes; no wonder, 
When rich ones scarce tell true: to lapse in fulness 
Is sorer, than to lie for need; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings, than beggars —My dear lord ! 
Thou art one o’ the false ones: now I think on thee, 
My hunger’s gone ; but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food.—But what is this? 
[Seeing the Cave.* 
Here is a path to it: ’t is some savage hold: 
I were best not call; I dare not call; yet famine, 
Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty, and peace, breed cowards; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother—Ho! Who’s here? 
If any thing that ’s civil, speak ; if savage, 
Take, or lend.—Ho !—No answer ? then, Ill enter. 
Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, hell searcely look on ’t. 
Such a foe, good heavens ! [Exit into the Cave. 
Enter Beiarius, Gurperivs, and Arviracus. 
Bel. You, Polydore, have prov’d best woodman, and 
Are master of the feast : Cadwal, and I, 
Will play the cook and servant; ’t is our match: 
The sweat of industry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our stomachs 
Will make what ’s homely, savoury: weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty? sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.—Now, peace be here, 
Poor house, that keep’st thyself ! 
Gut. T am thoroughly weary. 
Arv. I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 
Gut. There is cold meat i’ the cave: we’ll browze 
on that, 
Whilst what we have kill’d be cook’d. 
Bel. Stay: come not in. [Looking ir, 
But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 
Gui. What’s the matter, sir? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon !—Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ! 
Enter Imocen. 
Imo, Good masters, harm me not: 
Before I enter’d here, I call’d; and thought ; 
To have begg’d, or bought, what I have took. Good troth, 
I have stolen nought; nor would not, though I had 
found 
Gold strew’d i’ the floor. Here ’s money for my meat: 
I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 
Gut. Money, youth ? 
Arv. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt ; 
As ’t is no better reckon’d, but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 
Imo. I see, you are angry. 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died, had I not made it. 
Bel. 
Imo. To Milford-Haven. 
Bel. What’s your name ? 
Imo. Fidele, sir. I have a kinsman, who 
Is bound for Italy : he embark’d at Milford ; 
To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 


% 


Whither bound ? 


\I am fallen in this offence. 
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Bel. Pr’ythee, fair youth, 
Think us no churls, nor measure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter’d. 

’T is almost night: you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks, to stay and eat it.— 
Boys, bid him weleome. 

Gui. Were you a woman, youth, 
I should woo hard, but be your groom.—In honesty, 
I bid for you, as‘I do buy. 

Arv. I’ll make ’t my comfort, 
He is a man: [’ll love him as my brother ; 

And such a welcome as I’d give to him 
After long absence, such is yours—Most welcome. 
Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends. 

Imo. ’Monegst friends ! 
If brothers ?—[ Aside.] Would it had been so, that they 
Had been my father’s sons: then, had my prize 
Been less ; and so more equal ballasting 
To thee, Posthumus. 

Bel. He wrings at some distress. 

Gut. Would I could free ’¢! 

Arv. Or T; whait’er it be, 
What pain it cost, what danger. Gods! 

Bel. Hark, boys. [Whispering. 

Imo. Great men, 

That had a court no bigger than this cave, 

That did attend themselves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal’d them, (laying by 
That nothing gift of differing' multitudes) 

Could not out-peer these twain. Pardon me, gods ! 
I’d change my sex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus false. 


| Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 


Bel. It shall be so. 
Boys, we ’ll go dress our hunt.—Fair youth, come in: 
Discourse is heavy, fasting; when we have supp’d, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story, 
So far as thou wilt speak it. 

Gut. Pray, draw near. 

Arv. The night to the owl, and morn to the lark, 

less welcome, 
Imo. Thanks, sir. 


Arv. I pray, draw near. [Exeunt,? into the Cave 


SCENE VII.—Rome. 
Enter Two Senators and Tribunes. 

1 Sen. This is the tenour of the emperor’s writ : 
That since the common men are now in action 
’Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians : 

And that the legions now in Gallia are 

Full weak to undertake our wars against 

The fallen-off Britons, that we do incite | 

The gentry to this business. He creates 

Lucius pro-consul ; and to you, the iribunes, 

For this immediate levy he comménds 

His absolute commission. Long live Caesar! 
Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 


2 Sen. Ay. 
Trt. Remaining now in Gallia ? 
1 Sen. With those legions 


Must be suppliant : the words of your commission 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their despatch. 


Tri. We will discharge our duty. [Exeunt. 


gel bed Leaga hon age 


SCENE I.—The Forest, near the Cave. 
Enter CiotTen. 


Clo. I am near to the place where they should meet, 
if Pisanio have mapped it truly. How fit his garments 
serve me! Why should his mistress, who was made 
by him that made the tailor, not be fit too? the rather 


(saving reverence of the word) for ’t is said, a woman’s | 


fitness comes by fits. Therein I must play the work- 
man. I dare speak it to myself, (for it is not vain- 
glory for a man and his glass to confer in his own 
chamber) I mean, the lines of my body are as well- 
drawn as his; no less young, more strong, not beneath 
him in fortunes, beyond him in the advantage of the 
time, above him in birth, alike conversant in general 
services, and more remarkable in single oppositions: 
yet this perverse errant’ thing loves him in my despite. 
What mortality is! Posthumus, thy head, which now 
is growing upon thy shoulders, shall within this hour 
be off, thy mistress enforced, thy garments cut to 
pieces before thy face; and all this done, spurn her 
home to her father, who may, haply, be a little angry 
for my so rough usage, but my mother, having power 
of his testiness, shall turn all into my commendations. 
My horse. is tied up safe: out, sword, and to a sore 
purpose. Fortune, put them into my hand! This is 
the very deseription of their meeting-place, and the 
fellow dares not deceive me. { Exit. 


1 Discordant. 2 The rest of this direction is not in f. e. 


3 this imperseverant thing: in f.e. 


SCENE II.—Before the Cave. 
Enter, from the Cave, Bruartus, GuIDERIUS, 
Arviracus, and IMoGEN. 
Bel. You are not well: [To Imocen.] remain here 
in the cave : . 
We ’1l come to you after hunting. 


Arv. Brother, stay here: [To Imogen. 
Are we not brothers? 
Imo. So man and man should be; 


But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. I am very sick. 
Gut. Go you to hunting; I’ abide with him. 
Imo. So sick T am not,—yet I am not well 
But not so citizen a wanton, as 
To seem to die, cre sick. So please you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom 
[s breach of ally Iam ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: society is no comfort 
To one not sociable. [am not very sick, 
Since I can reason of it: pray you, trust me here ; 
I?ll rob none but myself, and let me die, 
Stealing so poorly. 
Gut. I love thee ; I have spuxe it: 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 
Bel. What! how? how? 
Arv. If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 
In my good brother’s fault: I know not why 


] 
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I love this youth ; and I have heard you say, I have heard of such What slave art thou ? 
Love’s reason’s without reason: the bier at door, Gui. A thing 
And a demand who is 't shall die, I’d say, More slavish did I ne’er, than answering 
My father, not this youth. A slave without a knock. i 
Bel. [ Aside.] O noble strain ! Clo. Thou art a fobber, 
O worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness ! A law-breaker, a villain. Yield thee, thief. 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base : Gui. To whom? to thee? What art thou? Have 
Nature hath meal and bran: contempt and grace. An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? [not I 
I am not their father ; yet who this should be Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 
Doth miracle itself, lov’d before me.— |My dagger in my mouth. Say, what thou art, 
’T is the ninth hour o’ the morn. Why I should yield to thee. 
Arv, Brother, farewell. Clo. Thou villain base, 
Imo, I wish ye sport. Know’st me not by my clothes ? 
Arv. You health.—So please you, sir.| Guz. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 
Imo. [ Aside.] These are kind creatures. Gods, what | Who is thy grandfather: he made those clothes, 
hes I have heard ! Which, as it seems, make thee. 
Our courtiers say, all’s savage but at court: Clo. Thou precious varlet, 
Experience, O! thou disprov’st report. My tailor made them not. 
Th’ imperious seas breed monsters; for the dish, Gut. Hence then, and thank 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. The man that gave them thee. Thou art some fool ; 
I am sick still ; heart-sick—Pisanio, I am loath to beat thee. 
I’1l now taste of thy drug. Clo. Thou injurious thief, 
Gut. I could not stir him: Hear but my name, and tremble. 
He said, he was gentle, but unfortunate ; Gui. What’s thy name ? 
Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. Clo. Cloten, thou villain. 
Arv. Thus did he answer me ; yet said, hereafter Guz. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
I might know more. I cannot tremble at it: were it toad, or adder, spider, 
Bel. To the field, to the field !— ’T would move me sooner. 
We’ll leave you for this time; go in, and rest. Clo. To thy farther fear, 
Arv. We'll not be long away. Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shalt know 
Bel. Pray, be not sick, |I’m son to the queen. 
For you must be our house-wife. Gut. I am sorry for ’t, not seeming 
Imo. Well, or ill, |So worthy as thy birth. 
I am bound to you. Clo. Art not afear’d ? 
Bel. And shalt be ever. [Exit Imocrn.| Gui. Those that I reverence, those I fear, the wise: 
This youth, howe’er distress’d, appears he hath had At fools I laugh, not fear them, 
Good ancestors. Clo. Die the death. 
Arv. How angel-like he sings. [characters ;| When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 
Gui. But his neat cookery: he cut our roots in|I’ll follow those that even now fled hence, 
And saue’d our broths, as Juno had been sick, And on the gates of Lud’s town set your heads. 
And he her dieter. Yield, rustic, mountaineer, [Exeunt, fighting. 
Arv. Nobly he yokes Enter Betartus and Arviracvs. 
A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh Bel. No company ’s abroad. 
Was that it was, for not being such a smile ; Arv. None in the world. Youdid mistake him, sure. | 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly Bel. I cannot tell: long is it since I saw him, 
From so divine a temple, to commix But time hath nothing blurr’d those lines of favour 
With winds that sailors rail at. Which then he wore: the snatches in his voice, 
Gui. I do note, And burst of speaking, were as his. I am absolute 
That grief and patience, rooted in him! both, ”T was very Cloten. 
Mingle their spurs? together. Arv, In this place we left them : 
Arv. ‘Grow, patience ! I wish my brother make good time with him, 
And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine You say he is so fell. 
His perishing root with the increasing vine! Bel. Being scarce made up, 
Bel. It is great morning. Come; away !—Who’s| I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 
there ? [They stand back.*| Of roaring terrors ; for th’ effect* of judgment 
Enter CuotTen. Is oft the cause of fear. But see, thy brother. 
Clo. I cannot find those runagates :,that villain Re-enter Guiperivs, with Cioren’s Head. 
Hath mock’d me.—I am faint. Gui. This Cloten was a fool, an empty purse, 
Bel. Those runagates ! There was no money in’t. Not Hereules 
Means he not us? I partly know him; ’t is Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had none ; 
Cloten, the son o’ the queen. I fear some ambush. Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
I saw him not these many years, and yet My head, as I do his. 
I know ’t is he—We are held as outlaws: hence ! Bel. What hast theu done? 
Gut. He is but one. You and my brother search Gui. I am perfect what: cut off one Cloten’s head 
What companies are near: pray you, away; Son to the queen after his own report ; 
Let me alone with him. Who eall’d me traitor, mountaineer ; and swore, 
[Exeunt Brxarius and Arviracus.| With his own single hand he’d take us in, 
Clo. Soft ! what are you Displace our heads, where (thank the gods !) they grow, 
That fly me thus? some villain mountaineers? And set them on Lud’s town. 
1 them: in folio 2 Projecting roots. 2Notinf.e. * for defect : in folio. Theobald made the change. 
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Bel. We are all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to lose, 
But that he swore to take, our lives ? » The law 
Protects not us ; then, why should we be tender, 

To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat US ; 
Play judge, and executioner, all himself, 
For we do fear the law? What company 
Discover you abroad ? 
Bel. No single soul’ 
Can we set eye on, but in all safe reason 
He must have some attendants. Though his humour’, 
Was nothing but mutation ; ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worse: not frenzy, not 
Absolute madness, could so far have ravd, 
To bring him here alone. Although, perhaps, 
It may be heard at court, that such as we 
Cave here, huni here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make some stronger head ; the which he hearing, 
(As it is like him) might break out, and swear 
He ’d fetch us in, yet is ’t not probable 
To come alone, either he so undertaking, 
Or they so suffering: then, on good ground we fear, 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Arv. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foresay it: howsoe’er, 

My brother hath done well. 

Bel. I had no mind 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele’s sickness 
Did make my way long forth. 

Gui. With his own sword, 
Which he did wave against my throat, I have ta’en 
His head from him: I ’ll throw ’t into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the sea, 

And iell the fishes he’s the queen’s son, Cloten : 
That ’s all I reek. [ Exit. 
Bel. I fear, ’t will be reveng’d. 
Would, Polydore, thou hadst not done ’t, though valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 
Arv. "Would I had done ’t, 
So the revenge alone pursued me.—Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly, but envy much, 
Thou hast robb’d me of this deed : I would revenges, 
That possible strength might meet, would seek -us 
through, 
And put us to our answer. 

Bel. Well, ’t is done. 

We ’ll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there’s no profit. I pr’ythee, to our rock: 
You and Fidele play the cooks ; Ill stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 

Arv, Poor sick Fidele ! 
I?ll willingly to him: to gain his colour, 
I’d let a parish of such Clotens blood, 

And praise myself for charity. 

Bel. OD thou goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how? thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blewing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf?d, as the rud’st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. ?T is wonder, 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d, honour untaught, 

Civility not seen from other, valour 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 


[ Exit. 


1 honour: in folio. Theobald made the change. 2 thou: in folio. 


Sleafofeglantine: inf.e. § Red-breast. 


| As if it had been sow’d! Yet still it’s strange, 
| What Cloten’s being here to us portends, 
Or what his death will bring us. 
Re-enter Guiperivs. 
Gut. Where’s my brother ? 
I have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream 
In embassy to his mother: his bedy’s hostage 
For his return. [Solemn Music. 
Bel. My ingenious instrument ! 
Hark, Polydore, it sounds ; but what oceasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark! 
Gut. Is he at home ? 


Bel. He went hence even now. 
Gut. What does he: mean? since death of my dear’st 
mother 


It did not speak before. All solemn things 

Should answer solemn accidents. The matter ? 

Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 

Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 

Is Cadwal mad ? 

Re-enter ArvIRAGUS, bearing in his Arms IMocEN, as 
dead. 

Bel. Look! here he comes, 

And brings the dire oceasion in his arms 
Of what we blame him for, 

Arv. The bird is dead, 
That. we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, 

To have turn’d my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have seen this. 

| Guz. O sweetest, fairest lily ! 
| My brother wears thee not the one half so well, 
As when thou grew’st thyself. 

Bel. O, melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish erare? 
Might easiliest harbour in ?—Thou blessed thing ! 
Jove knows what man thou mightst have made ; but E 
Thou diedst a most rare boy, of melancholy.— 

How found you him ? 
Arv. Stark, as you see: 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
| Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at; his right cheek 
'Reposing on a cushion. 
Gui. Where ? 
Arv. O’ the floor ; 
His arms thus leagu’d: I thought he slept, and put 
| My clouted brogues* from off my feet, whose rudeness 
| Answer’d my steps too loud. 

Gut. Why, he but sleeps ; 
If he be gone, hell make his grave a bed: 

With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 

Arv. With fairest flowers 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
|I71 sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
|The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins: no, nor 
The leafy eglantine.> whom not to slander, 
|Out-sweeten’d not thy breath: the ruddock® would, 
| With charitable bill (O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this ; 

/ Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
|'To winter-guard’ thy corse. 

| Gut. Pr’ythee, have done ; 

/ And do not play in wench-like words with that 

| Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 


Malone made the change. 2A small vessel. 4 Trish, brog, a shoo 
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And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt.—To the grave ! 

Arv. Say, where shall’s lay him ? 

Gui., By good Euriphile, our mother. 

Arv. Be ’t so: 
And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground, 
As once' our mother: use like note, and words, 

Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 
Gut. Cadwal, 
I cannot sing : Du weep, and word it with thee ; 
For notes of sorrow. out of tune, are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

Arv. 

Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less ; 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s son, boys ; 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
He was paid for that : though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust, yet reverence, 

(That angel of the world) doth make distinetion 

Of place ’twixt high and low. Our foe was princely, 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 

Yet bury him as a prince. 

Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither is alive. 
Arv. If you’ll go fetch him, 
We ’ll say our song the whilst—Brother, begin. 
[Hatt BELaRtvs. 

Gui. Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the east ; 

My father hath a reason for ’t. 


We ll speak it, then. 
for Cloten 


‘Arv. T is true. 
Gut. Come on then, and remove him. 
ares So.—Begin. 


SONG. 
Gui. Fear no more the heat o’ the . sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages : 
Golden lads and lasses must,? 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Arv. Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke 3 
Care no more to clothe, and eat 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Arv. Nor th’ all-dreaded thunder. stone ; 
Gui. Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Arv. Thou hast finish’ d joy and moan : 
Both. All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


Gui. No exorciser harm thee! 

Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 

Gui. Ghost unlazd forbear thee ! 

Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Both. Quiet consummation have ; 
And renowned be thy grave! 


Re-enter Betarius, with the Body of CLoTeNn 
Gut. We have done our obsequies. Come, lay at 
down. [They place him beside Arce cx 
Bel. Here’s a few flowers, but about midnight more: 
The herbs that have on them.cold dew 0’ the - night, 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves. —Upon their faces.— 
You were as flowers, now wither’ d; even so 
These herb’lets shall, which we upon you strew.— 


1 to our: in folio. inf.e. 3Notinf. e. 


| Saree 


2 and girls all must: 


| Come on, away; apart upon our knees. 
|The ground that gave them first has them again: 
Their pleasures here are past. so.is their pain. 
[Exeunt BeLartus, GUIDERIUS, and ARvIRAGUS. 
POs | Ananee Yes, sir, to Milford-Haven ; which 
| is the way ? 
\I thank you. —By yond’ bus! 
Ods pittikins ! iles yet ?— 
iI have gone all nies ’faith, Ill lie down and sleep. 
But, soft ! no bedfellow.—O, gods and goddesses ! 
[Seeeng the Body. 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on’t.—I hope I dream, 
For lo*! I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honest creatures ; but ’t is not so: 
’T was but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes. Our very eyes 
Are sometimes like our judgments, blind. Good faith, 
I tremble still with fear; but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
| As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it! 
The dream ’s here still: even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin’d, felt. 
A headless man!—The garment of Posthumus! 
I know the shape of ’s leg: this is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh ; 
The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial® face— 
Murder in heaven !—How ?—’T is gone.—Pisanio, 
All curses madded Heeuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee! Thou, 
Conspir’d with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 
Hast here eut off my lord.—To write, and read, 
Be henceforth treacherous !—Damn’d Pisanio 
| Hath with his forged letters,—damn’d Pisanio— 
From this most bravest vessel of the world 
Struck the main-top !—O, Posthumus ! alse ! 
Where is thy head? where’s that? Ah me! where’s that? 
Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart, 
And left thy head on.—How should this be ? Pisanio ! 
T is he, and Cloten: malice and luere in them 
Have laid this woe here. O! ’t is pregnant, pregnant. 
The drug he gave me, which, he said, was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murderous to the senses? That confirms it home: 
This is Pisanio’s deed, and Cloten’s: O!— 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may seem to those 
Which chance to find us. O, my lord, my lord ! 
Enter Lucius, a Captain, and other Officers, and a 
Soothsayer. 
Cap. To them the legions garrison’d in Gallia, 
After your will, have cross’d the sea; attending 
You. here at Milford- Haven, with your ships: 
They are in readiness. 
Lue. But what from Rome ? 
Cap. The senate hath stirr’d up the confiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy; most willing spirits, 
That promise noble s@rvice, and they come 


Poe Pray, how far thither ? 


. a 


Under the conduct of bold lachimo, 
Sienna’s brother. . 
Tuc. When expect you them? 


Cap. With the next benefit o’ the wind. 
Luc. This forwardness 
| Makes our hopes fair. Command, our present numbers 
Be muster’d; bid the captains look to’t—Now, sir, 
What have you dream’d of late of this war’s purpose { ? 
Sooth. Last night the very gods show’d me a vision, 
| (I fast, and pray’d, for their intelligence) thus :— 
‘I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
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From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
There vanish’d in the sunbeams: which portends, 
(Unless my sins abuse my divination) 
Success to the Roman host. 
Inc. Dream often so, 
And never false.—Soft, ho? what trunk is here, 
Without His top? 'The ruin speaks, that sometime 
It was a worthy building —How? a page !— 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead rather ; 
For nature doth abhor.to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead.— 
Lets see the boy’s face. 
Cap. He is alive, my lord. 
Luc. Hell then instruet us of this body.— Young 
one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes: for, it seems, 
They crave to be demanded. Who is this, 
Thou mak’st thy bloody pillow? Or who was he, 
That, otherwise than noble nature did, 
Hath alter’d that good picture? Whats thy interest 
In this sad wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou ? 
Imo. I am nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies Slain.—Alas ! 
There are no more such masters: | may wander 
From east to occident, ery out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 
Lue. ’Lack, good youth ! 
Thou mov’st no less with thy complaining, than 
Thy master in bleeding. Say his name, good friend. 


The great part of my comfort, gone; my queen 
Upon a desperate bed, and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me: her son gone, 
So needful for this present: it strikes me past 
The hope of comfort.—But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs must know of her departure, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we ’ll enforce it from thee 
By a sharp torture. 

Pis. Sir, my life is yours, 
[ humbly set it at your will ; but, for my mistress, 
I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 
Nor when she purposes to return. Beseech your highness 
Hold me your loyal Servgnt. 

1 Lord. Good my liege, 
The day that she was missing he was here: 
I dare be bound he’s true, and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection loyally. For Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in secking him, 
And wil], no doubt, be found. 

Cym. The time is troublesome 
We'll slip you for a season; but with jealousy 

[To Pisanto 


) 


You yet depend. 

1 Lord. So please your majesty, 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coast, with a supply 


}Of Roman gentlemen by the senate sent. 
5 


Cym. Now for the counsel of my son and queen !— 
I am amaz’d with matter. 
1 Lord. Good my liege, 
Your preparation can affront no less 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more you ’re 
ready. 


Imo. Richard du Champ [Aside.] If I do lie, and do|The want isy but to put these powers in motion, 


No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 
They 711 pardon.—Say you, sir? 
Luc. Thy name? 
Imo Fidele, sir. 
Luc. Thou dost approve thyself the very same: 
Thy name well fits thy faith ; thy faith, thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? [I will not say, 
Thou shalt be so well master’d, but, be sure, 
No less belov’d. The Roman emperor’s letters, 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner, 
Than thine own worth, prefer thee: go with me. 
Imo. 1’11 follow, sir. But first, an’t please the gods, 
[ll] hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig: and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have strew’d his 
grave, ; 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o’er; IU weep, and sigh ; 
And, leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me. 
Lue. Ay, good youth ; 
And rather father thee, than master thee.—My friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties: let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave: come, arm him.—Boy, he is preferr’d | 
By thee to us, and he shall be interr’d, | 
As soldiers can. Be cheerful; wipe thine eyes: | 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. [ Exeunt. | 


SCENE IfI.—A Room in Cympetinr’s Palace. | 
Enter Crmprnine, Lords, and Pisanto. 


Cym. Again: and bring me word how ’t is with her. | 
A. fever with the absence of her son ; 
A madness, of which her life ’s in danger.—Heavens, | 
How deeply you at once do touch me ! Imogen, | 


: 56 


\I wrote him Imogen was slain. 


That long to move. 

Cym. I thank you. Let’s withdraw, 
And meet the time, as it seeks us: we fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us, but 
We grieve at chances here.—Away ! 

Pis. Thad no letter from my master, since 
’T is strange : 

Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 

To yield me often tidings; neither know I 

What is betid to Cloten, but remain 

Perplex’d in all: the heavens still must work. 
Wherein I am false, I am honest ; not true, to be true: 
These present wars shall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o’ the king, or IJ] fall in them. 

All other doubts by time let them be clear’d ; 

Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d. [ Exit. 


SCENE [V.—Before the Cave. 
Enter Bevarius, Guipertius, and ARVIRAGUS. 
Gui. The noise is round about us. 
Bel. Let us from it. 
Arv, What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure ? 
Gui,’ Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way the Romans 
Must or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
For barbarous and unnaiural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after, 
Bel. Sons, 
We ’ll higher to the mountains; there secure us. 
To the king’s party there ’s no going: newness 
Of Cloten’s death (we being not known, not muster’d 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv’d; and so extort from’s that 
Which we have done, whose answer would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 


| Exeunt. 
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Gui. This is, sir, a doubt, 
In such a time nothing becoming you, 

Nor satisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely, 

That when they hear the’ Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter’d fires, have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy’d importantly as now, 

That they will waste their time upon our note, | 
To know from whence we are. 

Bel. O! Tam known 

‘Of many in the army: many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore him 
From my remembrance : and, besides, the king | 
Hath not desery’d my service, nor your loves, 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 

_ The certainty of this hard life; aye, hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promis’d, 
But to be still hot summer’s tanlings, and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gut. Than be so, 
Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army: 
T and my brother are not known; yourself, 
So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown, 
Cannot be question’d, 


4 


SCENE I.—A Field between the British and Roman | 
Camps. | 
Enter Postuumus, with a bloody Handkerchief. 
Post. Yea, bloody cloth, Ill keep thee; for I wish’d? 
Thou shouldst be colour’d thus. You married ones, 
If each of you should take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves, 
For wrying but a little ?—O, Pisanio ! 
Every good servant dces not all commands ; 
No bond, but to do just ones.—Gods ! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv’d to put on* this: so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 
Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack! 
You snatch some hence for little faults ; that’s love, 
To have them fall no more: you some permit 
To second ills with ills, each later* worse, 
And make men® dread it, to the doer’s thrift. 
But Imogen is your own: do your best wills, 
And make me bless’d to obey !—I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom : ’tis enough 
That, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress; peace ! 
I'll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpose. I[7l1 disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself ; 
As does a Briton peasant: so il fight 
Against the part I come with; so I’ll die 
For thee, O Imogen! even for whom my lifé 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus unknown, 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril | 
Myself I’ll dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me, than my habits show. 
Gods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me ! 
To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin 
The fashion, less without, and more.within. [ Exit. 


1their: in folio. 2am wish’d: in folio, Pope made the change. 


| Trumpets and Drums. 


Arv. By this sun that shines, 
I’ll thither. What thing is ’t, that I never 
Did see man die? searee ever look’d on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison ? 
Never bestrid a horse, save one that had 
A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel, 
Nor, iron, on his heel? I am asham’d 
To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his bless’d beams, remaining 
So Jong a poor unknown. 
Gui. By heavens, I’ go. 
If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 
Ill take the better care ; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me by 
The hands of Romans. 
Arv. So say. IJ. Amen. 
Bel. No reason I, since of your lives you set 
So shght a valuation, should reserve 
My erack’d one to more care. Have with you, boys. 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there Ill he: 
Lead, lead! The time seems long; their blood thinks 
scorn, 


Till it fly out, and show them princes born. [Ezeunt. 


AO TV: 


SCENE II.—The Same. 


Enter at one Side, Luetvs, 
Iacutmo, and the Roman Army: at the other Side, 
the British Army ; Luonatus Postuumus following 
like a poor Solder. They march over and go out. 
Alarums. Then enter again in skirmish, lacuimo 
and Postuumus: he vanquisheth and disarmeth 
Iacutmo, and then leaves him. Alarums on both sides. 


Jach. The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 
Takes off my manhood: I have belied’a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on ’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this earl,$ 
A very drudge of nature’s, have subdu’d me - 
In my profession? Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn, 
If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we scarce are men, and you are gods. [Exit 
Alarums. The Battle continues: the Britons fly ; 
CyMBELINE ts taken: then enter, to his rescue, BE- 
LARIUS, Guipertus, and ARVIRAGUS. 
Bel. Stand, stand! We have the advantage of the 
ground. 
The lane is guarded: nothing routs us, but 
The villainy of our fears. 
Gui. Arv, Stand, stand, and fight! 
Alarums. Enter Postuumus, and seconds the Britons ; 
they rescue CYMBELINE, and exeunt: then, enter Lv- 
cius, lacHt™mo, and ImocrEn. 
Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and save thyself ; 
For friends kill friends, and the disorder’s such 
As war were hood-wink’d. 
Tach. °T is their fresh supplies. 
Luc. lt is a day turn’d strangely: or betimes 
Let ’s re-enforce, or fly. [ Exeunt. 


3 Instigate. *elder: inf e. 5 them: inf.e. §% Churl, 
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SCENE III.—Another Part of the Field. 
Enter Posruumus and a Briton Lord. 


Post. ; 

Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. I did. 
Post. No blame be to you, sir; for all was lost, 

But that the heavens fought. The king himself 

Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 

And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 

| Through a strait lane: the enemy full-hearted, 

Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work 

More plentiful than tools to do ’t, struck down 

Some mortally. some slightly touch’d, some falling 


I did 


With dead men hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen’d shame. 

Lord. 

Post. Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d witl 

turf ; 

Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier 
An honest one, I warrant; who deserv’d 
So Jong a breeding, as his white beard came to, 
In doing this for ’s country : athwart the lane, 
He, with two striplings, (lads more like to run 
The country base,’ than to eommit such slaughter ; 
With faces fit for masks, or, rather, fairer 
Than those for preservation cas’d, or shame) 
Made good the passage ; cried to those that fled, 
“Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men: 
To darkness fleet souls that fly backwards ! 
; Or we are Romans, and will give you that 
| Like beasts, which you shun beastly, and may save, 
But to look back in frown : stand, stand !”,—These three 
| Three thousand confident, in act as many, 
(For three performers are the file, when all 
The rest do nothing) with this word, “stand, stand !”? 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleness (which could have turn’d 
A distaff to a lance) gilded pale looks, 


? 


Stand ; 


| coward 

But by example (O, a sin in war, 

Damn/’d in the first beginners !) gan to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes o’ the hunters. Then began 

A stop 1’ the chaser, a retire; anon, 

A rout, confusion thick: forthwith they fly, 

Chickens, the way which they stopp’d eagles : slaves, 
The strides they victors made. 
(Like fragments in hard voyages) became 


Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens, how they wound! 
Some slain before ; some dying ; some, their friends, 
O’er-borne i’ the former wave: ten chac’d by one, 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty: 
Those that would die or ere resist are grown 
The mortal bugs? 0’ the field. : 
Lord. This was strange chance 
A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys ? 
Post. Nay, do not wonder at it: you are made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon ’t, 
And vent it for a mockery? Here is one: 
“Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preserv’d the Britons, was ihe Romans’ bane.” 


Lord. Nay, be not angry, sir. 
Post. 


1 The rustic game of prison base, or bars, consisting of a race. 


Lord. Cam/’st thou from where they made the stand ? 


Merely through fear ; that the strait pass was damm’d 


Where was this lane? 


| Part shame, part spirit renew’d; that some, turn’d 


And now our cowards 


The life o’ the need: having found the back-door open |] think, to liberty. 


Who dares not stand his foe, 171] be his friend ; 
For if he 7] do, as he is made to do, 

[ know, he’ll quickly fly my friendship too. 
You have put me into rhyme. 


3| doord. Farewell ; you are angry. [ Exit. 
Post. Still going ?—This is a lord. O noble misery } 
To be i’ the field, and ask, what news. of me. 


To-day, how many would have given their honours 

To have sav’d their carcasses? took heel to do’t, 

And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm’d, 

Could not find death where I did hear him groan, 

Nor feel him where he struck: being an ugly monster, 

T is strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, 

Sweet words; or hath more ministers than we 

That draw his knives i’ the war.—Well, I will find him ; 

For being now a fayourer to the Briton, 

No more a Briton, I have resum’d again 

The part T eame in. Fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind, that shall 

1/Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 

Here made by the Roman ; great the answer be 

Britons must take ; for me, my ransom ’s death : 

On either side I come to spend my breath, 

Which neither here I 71 keep, nor bear again, 

But end it by some means for Imogen. 

Enter two Briton Captains, and Soldiers. 
1 Cap. Great Jupiter be prais’d! Lucius is taken. 

"Tis thought, the old man and his sons were angels. 
2 Cap. There was a fourth man, in a silly habit, 

That gave th’ affront with them. 

1 Cap. So ’t is reported ; 

But none of them can be found.—Stand ! who is there? 
Post. A Roman, 

Who had not now been drooping here, if seconds 

, | Had answer’d him. 

2 Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog! 

A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 

| What crows have peck’d them here. 

service, 

As if he were of note. Bring him to the king. 

Enter Cympeuine, attended ; Bexarivus, GuipERivs, 
Arviraaus, Pisanto, and Roman Captives. The 
Captains present Postuumus to CYMBELINE, who de- 
livers him over to a Jailor ; after whack, all go out. 


SCENE IV.—A Prison. 
Enter Posruumus, ond Two Jailors. 
| 1 Jatl. You shall not now be stolen; you have locks 
upon you: 
So, graze as you find pasture. 
2 Jail. Ay, orastomach. {Exeunt Jailors. 
Post. Most welcome, bondago, for thou, art a way, 
Yet am I better 
| Than one that’s sick 0’ the gout; since he had rather 
'Groan so in perpetuity. than be eur’d 
By the sure physician, death, who is the key 
TY unbar these locks. My conscience, thou art fetter’d 
‘More than my shanks, and wrists: you good gods, 
| give m 
: | The penitent instrument to pick that bolt, 
Then, free for ever! Is’t enough, | am sorry ? 
‘So children temporal fathers do appease ; 
Gods are more full of mercy. Must I repent ? 
[cannot do it better than in gyves, 
'Desir’d, more than constrain’d : to satisfy, 
If of my freedom ’t is the main part. take 
| No stricter render of me than my all. 
| [ know, you are more clement than vile men, 


He brags his 


‘Lack! to what end?| Who of their broken debtors take a third, 


2 Terrors. 


epee ve) ee 
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eet = nl ke uses 
A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again The graces for his merits due, 
On their abatement : that’s not my desire. Being all to dolours turn’d ? 


For Imogen’s dear life, take mine; and though 

’T is not so dear, yet ’tis a life; you coin’d it: 

‘Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp, 

| ‘Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake : 

You rather mine, being yours ; and. so, great powers, 

ff you will take ‘this audit, take this life, 

| And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogen ! Sj ; 
T’ll speak to thee in silence. [He sleeps. | tc?. Peep through thy marble mansion; help! 

Or We poor ghosts will ery, 


| Sect. Thy erystal window ope ; look? out: 
No longer exercise, 
| Upon a valiant race, thy harsh 
And potent tmjuries. - 
Moth. Sinee, Jupiter, our son is good, 
Take off his miseries. 


| Solemn. Music. E) 7”, as SIC 
Pee ne we gees fer, as an Apparition, SICILIUS | To the shining synod of the rest, 
Leonatus, Father to PostHumus, an old Man at- Saunier Sat 
Agamst thy deity. 
o ed like a Warrior - leading in his Hand an ancient | = 7 coh 
Zatron, his Wife and Mother to Postuumus, with | 2 Bro. Help, Jupiter | or we appeal, 
Mac before them: then, after other Music, follow And from thy justice, fly. 
the Two young Leonati, Brothers to PosrHuMus, Jupirer descends in Thunder and Lightning, sitting 


with Wounds as they died in the Wars. They oueie upon an Eagle: he throws a Thunderbolt ; the Ghosts 
: Postaumvus round as he lies sleeping. fall on their Knees. 
7 : = 
; Sicz. No more, thou thunder-master, show Jup. No more, you petty spirits of regions low, 
j Thy spite on mortal flies : Offend our hearing: lush !—How dare you ghosts 
p e hunderer, w 0 
§ With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, Aceuse the thunderer, whose bolt you eee 
; That thy adulteries Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coasts } 
Ratesand révences Poor shadows of Elysium, hence ; and rest 
x ton} . / 


Upon your never-withering banks of flowers : 
| Be not with mortal aceidenis opprest ; 
No eare of yours it is; you know, ’tis our: 
Whom best I love, I cross; to make’ my aift, 

The more delay’d, delighted. Be content ; 
Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift: 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 
Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. —Rise, and fade !— 

Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, Ho shail =: lord of lady Imogen, 
| But took me in my throes ; And happier much by his affliction made. 
| That irom me was Posthumus ript, This tablet lay upon his breast, wherein 
Came crying ’mongst his foes, Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine ; 
A thing of pity. | And so, away: no farther with your din 


Hath my poor boy done aught but weil ? 
Whose face I never saw ; 

I died, whilst in the womb he stay’d 
Attending nature’s law. 

Whose father, then, (as men report, 
Thou orphans’ father art) 

Thou shouldst have been, and shielded him 
From this earth-vexing smart. 


Sici. Great nature, like his aneestry, Express impatience, lest you stir up mine.— 
Moulded the stuff so fair, Mount, eagle, to my palace erystalline. _ [Ascends. 
| That he deserv’d the praise o’ the world, Sici.’ He came in thunder: his celestial breath 
| As great Sicilius’ heir. | Was sulphurous to smell: the holy eagte 
| 1 Bro. When once he was mature for man. Stoop’d, as to foot us: his ascension is 
In Britain where was he, More sweet than our bless’d fields. His royal bird 
That could stand up his parallel, Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
Or fruitful object be | As when his god is pleas’ d. 
In eye of Imogen, that best h CAL Thanks, Jupiter. 
Could deem his dignity ? Sicz. The marble pavement closes ; he is enter’d 
| Saal Smiavex Si ; is Tadiant renee rt 
| Moth. With marriage wherefore was he mock’d, His radiant roof—Away ! and, to be a : 
To be exil’d, and thrown Let us with care perform his great behest. [ Ghosts vanish 
| From Leonati’ PREP iN Post. [Waking.] Sleep, thou hast been a grandsire, 
From her his dearest one, | and begot ; 
Sweet Imogen? _ A father to me; and thou hast created 
Sici. Why did you ae ee A mother, and two brothers. But (0 scorn !) 
Sic; ; ; ‘ 
? Bs 'Gone ! they went hence so soon as they were born, 
Slight thing of Italy, er 3 
| And so I am awake.—Poor wretches, that depend 
| To taint his nobler heart ‘and brain , 


On greatness’ favour, dream as I have done : 
J : 4 Wake, and find nothing —But, alas, I swerve : 
And to become the geck! and scorn | ; 
ae fs ihe at Oktay. | Many dream not to fivid: neither deserv c 
O’ the other’s villainy j 


R | And yet are steep’d in favours; so am I, 
| 2 Bro. For this from stiller seats we came, That have this golden chance, ‘and know not why. 
| Our parents, and we twain, | [Finding the Tablet. 


| That striking in our country’s cause 

| Fell bravely, and were slain ; 

Our fealty, and Tenantius’ right, 
With honour to maintain. 


| With needless jealousy ; 


| What fairies haunt this ground ? A book? O, rare one ! 
Be not, as in our fangled wor Id, a garment 

Nobler than that it covers: let tl hy effects 

So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers, . 


Bro. Like hardiment Posthumus hath | As good as promise. 

| To Cymbeline perform’d : [Reads.] ‘* When as a lion’s whelp shall, to himself 
|. Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, unknown, without seeking find, and be embraced by a 
Why hast thou thus adjourn’d |piece of tender air; and when from a stately cedar 


1 Fool. 2 look, look: in folio. 
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shall be lopp’d branches, which, being dead many 
years, shall after revive, be jointed to the old stock, 
and freshly grow, then shall Posthumus end his mis- 
eries, Britain be fortunate, and flourish in peace and 
plenty,” 
’T is still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not; either both, or nothing: 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which 
I’ll keep, if but for sympathy. 

Re-enter Jailors. 

Jail. Come, sir, are you ready for death ? 

Post. Over-roasted, rather; ready long ago. 

Jui!. Hanging is the word, sir: if you be ready for 
that, you are well cooked. 

Post. So, if I prove a good repast to the spectators, 
the dish pays the shot. 

Jail. A heavy reckoning for you, sir; but the com- 
fort is, you shall be called to no more payments, fear 
no more tavern bills, which are often the sadness of | 
partmg, as the procuring of mirth. You come in faint 
for want of meat, depart reeling with too much drink; 
sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you 
are paid too much ; purse and brain both empty: the | 
brain the heavier for being too light, the purse too | 
light, being drawn of heaviness. O! of this contradic- 
tion you shall now be quit.—O, the charity of a penny 
eord! it sums up thousands in a triee: you have no 
true debitor and creditor but it; of what’s past, is, and 
to come, the discharge——Your neck, sir, is pen, book, 
and counters ; so the aequittance follows. 

Post. 1am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 

Jail. Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels not the tooth- 
ache ; but a man that were to sleep your sleep, and a 
hangman to help him to bed, I think, he would change 
places with his officer ; for, look you, sir, you know not 
which way you shall go. 

Post. Yes, indeed do I, fellow. 

Jail. Your death has eyes in’s head, then; J have | 
not seen him so pictured: you must either be directed 
by some that take upon them to know, or take upon 
yourself that, which I am sure you do not know, or 
jump‘ the after-inquiry on your own peril: and how 
you shall speed in your journey’s end. I think, youll 
never return to tell one. 

Post. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes to 
direct them the way I am going, but such as wink, and 
will not use them. 

Jail. What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
should have the best use of eyes to see the way of 
blindness! I am sure, hanging’s the way of winking. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Knock off his manacles: bring your prisoner 
to the king. 

Post. Thou bring’st good news. 
made free. 

Jail. [il be hang’d, then. 

Post. Thou shalt be then freer than a jailor ; no bolts 
for the dead. [Exeunt Postraumus and Messenger. 

Jail. Unless a man would marry a gallows, and be- 
get young gibbets, I never saw one so prone. Yet, 
on my conscience, there are verier knaves desire to 
live, for all he be a Roman; and there be some of 
them too, that die against their wills: so should I, if I 
were one. I would we were all of one mind, and one 
mind good: O, there were desolation of jailors, and | 


{ 
| 


I am called to be 


gallowses! I speak against my present profit, but my 
wish hath a preferment in ’t. 


1 Risk. 2 Pretended 


SCENE V.—Cymsetinr’s Tent. 
Enter Cympetine, Beiartus, Guipertvs, ARVIRAGUS, 
Pisanrto, Lords, Officers, and Attendants. 

Cym. Stand by my side you, whom the gods have made 

Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart, 

That the paor soldier, that so richly fought, 

Whose rags sham’d gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stepp’d before targe of proof, cannot be found: 

He shall be happy that can find him, if 

Gur graee can make him so. 

Bel. I never saw 
Such noble fury in so poor a thing; 

Such precious deeds in one, that promis’d nought 
But beggary and poor looks. 

Cym. No tidings of him ? 

Pis. He hath been search’d among the dead and living, 
But no trace ef him. , 

Cym To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward ; which T will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 

By whom, I grant, she lives. ’T is now the time 
To ask of whence you are: report it. 

Bei. Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen. 
Farther to boast, were neither true nor modest 
Unless I add, we are honest. 

Cym. Bow your knees.— 
Arise, my knights o’ the battle : I ereate you 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates, 

Enter Corneuius and Ladies. 
There’s business in these faces ——Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory ? you lock like Romans, 
And not o’ the court of Britain. 

Cor. Hail, great king ! 
To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queen is dead. 

Cym. Whom worse than a physician 
Would this report become? But [ consider, 

By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will seize the doctor too.~-How ended she ? 

Cor. With horror, nfadly dying, like her life ; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confess’d, 

I will report, so please you: these her women 
Can trip me, if I err, who, with wet cheeks, 
Were present when she finish’d. 

Cym. Pr’ythee, say. 

Cor. First, she confess’d she never lov’d you; only 
Affected greatness got by you, not you: 

Married your royalty, was wife to your place, 
Abhorr’d your person. 

Cym. She alone knew this ; 
And, but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom she bere in hand? to love 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight; whose life, 

But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta’en off by poison. 

Cym. O most delicate fiend ! 
Who is’t can read a woman ?—Is there more ? 

Cor. More, sir, and worse. She did confess, she had 

For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and lingering 
By inches waste you: in which time she purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendanee, kissing, to 


) 


[Exeunt.|O’ereome you with her show; and in time 
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(When she had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her son into ih’ adoption of the crown: 

But failing of her end by his strange absence, 
Grew shameless-desperate ; open’d, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes; repented 

The evils she hatch’d were not effected; so, 
Despairing died. 

‘ym. Heard you all this, her women? 
Lady. We did so, please your highness. 
Cym. 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her seeming; it had been vicious, 
To have mistrusted her: yet, O my daughter! 
That it was folly in me, thou may’st say, 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all! 
Enter Lucius, lacuimo, the Soothsayer, and other Roman 
Prisoners, guarded ; Postaumus behind, and Imocen. 
Thou com’st not, Caius, now for tribute: that 
The Britons have raz’d out, though with the loss 
Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have made suit, 
That their good souls may be appeas’d with slaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourself have granted. 
So, think of your estate. 
Luc. Consider, sir, the chanee of war: the day 
Was yours by accident; had it gone with us, 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have threaten’d 
Our prisoners with the sword. But since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ransom, let it come: sufficeth, 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer. © 
Augustus lives to think on’t; and so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat: my boy, a Briton born, 
Let him be ransom’d: never master had 
A. page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his oceasions, true, 
So feat,’ so nurse-like. Let his virtue join 
With my request, which, I Il make bold, your highness 
Cannot deny: he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have serv’d a Roman. Save him, sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 
Cym. I have surely seen him: 
His favour? is familiar to me.—Boy, 
Thou hast look’d thyself into my grace, 
And art mine own.—I know not why, nor? wherefore, 
To say, live, boy: ne’er thank thy master; live, 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, Ill give it : 
Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 
The noblest ta’en. 
Imo. IT humbly thank your highness. 
Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad, 
And yet I know thou wilt. 
Imo. No, no; alaek! 
There ’s other work in hand.—I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death.—Your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself. 
Luc. The boy disdains me, 
He leaves me, scorns me: briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys.— 
Why stands he so perplex’d ? 
Cym. What wouldst thou, boy ? 
I love thee more and more : think more and more 
What ’s best to ask. Know’st him thou look’st on? 
speak ; 
Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend ? 
Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 


Mine eyes 


Than I to your highness, who, being born your vassal, | 


1 Ready. 2 Countenance. °%Notin folio. Added by Rowe. 


Am something nearer. 

Cym. Wherefore ey’st him ‘so? 

Imo. Y’ll*tell you, sir, in private, if you please 
To give me hearing. 

Cym. 

And lend my best attention. 

Imo. Fidele, sir. 

Cym. Thou art my good youth; my page, 
1’ll be thy master: walk with me; speak freely. 

[CymBrLINE and IMOGEN converse apart. 

Bel. Is not this boy reviy’d from death ? 

Arv, One sand anothex 
Not more resembles: that sweet rosy lad, 

Who died, and was Fidele-—What think you? 
Gui. The same dead thing alive. 
Bel. Peace, peace! see farther; he eyes us not: 
forbear. 
Creatures may be alike: were ’t he, ] am sure 
He would have spoke to us. 

Gui. But we saw him dead. 

Bel. Be silent ; let’s see farther. 

Pis. [ Aside.] It is my mistress! 
Since she is living, let the time run on, 

To good, or bad. é 
[CymBeLinE and Imogen come forward. 

Cym. Come, stand thou by our side: 

Make thy demand aloud.—Sir, [To Jacuimo.] step 
you forth ; 

Give answer to this boy, and do it freely, 

Or, by our greatness, and the grace of it, 

Which is our honour, bitter torture shall 

Winnow the truth from falsehood.—On, speak to him. 

Imo. My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 

Post. [Aside.] What ’s that to him? 

Cym. That diamond upon your finger, say,. 

How came it yours ? 

Tach. Thou ’lt torture me to leave unspoken that 
Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 

Cym. How ! me? 

Tach. 1 am glad to be constrain’d to utter that, which 
Torments me to conceal. By villainy 
I got this ring: ’t was Leonatus’ jewel ; 

Whom thou didst banish; and (which more may grieve 
thee, 

As it doth me) a nobler sir ne’er liv’d 

’Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my 
lord ? 

Cym. All that belongs to this. 

Tach. That paragon, thy daughter, 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits 
Quail to remember,—Give me leave ; I faint. 

Cym. My daughter! what of her? renew thy 

strength : 
I had rather thou shouldst live while nature will, 
Than die ere I hear more. Strive, man, and speak. 

Tach. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour) 1t was in Rome, (aceurs’d 
The mansion where) ’t was at a feast, (O! would 
Our viands had been poison’d, or at least 
Those which I heav’d to head) the good Posthumus, 
(What should I say ? he was too good to be 
Where ill men were, and was the best of all 
Amongst the rar’st of good ones) sitting sadly, 
Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 
For beauty, that made barren the swell’d boast 
Of him that best could speak : for feature, laming 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight* Minerva, 
Postures beyond brief nature ; for condition, 


Ay, with all my heart, 
What’s thy name? 


+ Pluced upright. 
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A shop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for ; besides, that hook of wiving, 
Fairness, which strikes the eye: 


Cym. I stand on fire. 
Come to the matter. 
Lach. All too soon I shall, 


Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. —This Posthumus, 
(Most like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover) took his hint ; 
And, not dispraising whom we prais’d, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue) he began 
His mistress’ picture ; which by his tongue being made, 
And then a mind put in’t, either our brags 
Were crack’d of kitchen tr ulls, or his description 
Prov’d us unspeaking sots, 
Cyn. Nay, nay, to the purpose. 
Tach. Your daughter’s chastity—there it begins. 
He spake of her as Dian had hot dreams, 
And she alone were cold: whereat, I, wretch, 
Made scruple of his praise; and wager’d with him 
Pieces of gold ’gainst this, which then he wore 
Upon his honour’d finger, to attain 
In suit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. He, true knight, 
No lesser of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phebus’ wheel; and might so safely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 
Post I in this design: well may you, sir, 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
’Twixt amorous and villainous. Being thus quench’d 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent ; 
And, to be brief, my practice so prevail’d, 
That I return’d with simular proof, enough 


‘To make the noble Leonatus mad, 


By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet, 
(O cunning, how I got it!) nay, some marks 
Of secret on her person, that he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack’d, 
I having ta’en the forfeit. _Whereupon,— 
Methinks, I see him now,— 
Post. Ay, so thou dost, 
[Coming forward. | 
Italian fiend !—Ah me! most eredulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That’s due to all the villains past, in being, 
To come !—O, give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer! Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious: it is i 
That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend, 
By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 
That kill’d thy daughter :—villain-like, I lie ; 
That caus’d a lesser villain than myself, 
A sacrilegious thief, to do’t.—The temple 
Of virtue was she :—yea, and she herself 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me ; set 
The dogs o’ the street to bay me: every villain 
Be cal’d Posthumus Leonatus, and 
Be villainy less than ’t was !—O Imogen ! 
My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen! 
Imo. Peace, my lord! hear, hear !— 
Post. Shall’s have a play of this? Thou scornful 


page, 


There lie thy part. [Striking her: she falls. 
Pis. O, gentlemen ! help 
Mine, and your mistress.—O, my lord Posthumus ! 
You ne’er kill’d Imogen till now.—Help, help !— 
Mine honour’d lady ! i 
Cym. Does the world go round? 
Post. How come these staggers on me ? 

Pis. Wake. my mistress ! 
Cym. If this be so, the gods do mean to strike me 
To death with mortal joy. 

Pis. 
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How fares my mistress ? 
Imo. O! get thee from my sight ; | 
Thou gav’st me poison: dangerous fellow, hence ! | 
Breathe not where princes are. | 
Cym. : The tune of Imogen! | 
Pis. Lady, 
The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if | 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing: I had it from the queen. 
Cym. New matter still ? | 
Imo. It poison’d me. | 
Cor, O gods ! 
I left out one thing which the queen confess’d, 
Which must approve thee honest: if Pisanio 
Have, said she, given his mistress that confection 
Which I gave him for a cordial, she is serv’d 
As I would serve a rat. 
Cym. Whats this, Cornelius ? 
Cor. The queen, sir, very oft importun’d me 
To temper poisons for her; still pretending 
The satisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs 
Of no esteem: I, dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which, being ta’en. would: cease 
The present power of life; but, in short time, 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due functions —Have you ta’en of it? 


Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. | 
Bel. My boys, 

There was our error. 
Gut. This is, sure, Fidele. 


Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 
Think, that you are upon a rock; and now 
Throw me again. [Embracing Postaumus. 


Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die ! 
Cyn. How now! my flesh, my child? 


What | ! mak’st thou me a dullard in tbis act? 

Wilt thou not speak to me? 
Imo. Your blessing, sir. [ Kneeling. 
Bel. Though you did love this youth, I blame ye not ; 

You had a motive for’t. [To GuipERtIus and Arviragus, 
Cym. My tears that fall, 

Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 

Thy mother ’s dead. 
Imo. 


I am sorry for ’t, my lord. 
Cym. O! she was naught ; and ‘long of her it was, | 
That we meet here so strangely : but her son 
Is gone, we know not how, nor w vhe re. 
Pis. 
Now fear is from me, Ill speak troth. 
Upon my lady’s missing, came to me 
With his sword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, and swore 
If I discover’d not which way she was gone, | 
It was my instant death. By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my master’s 
Then in my pocket, which directed him 
To seek her on the mountains near to Milford ; | 
Where, in a frenzy, in my master’s garments 


My lord, 
Lord Cloten, 
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Which he infore’d from me, away he posts 

Vith unchaste purpose, and with oath to violate 
My lady’s honour: what became of him, 

I farther know net. 


Gui. Let me end the story. . 
I slew him there. 
Cym. Marry, the gods forefend ! 


I would not thy good deeds should from my lips 
Pluck a hard sentence: pr’ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny ’t again. 

Gut. I have spoke it, and I did it. 

Cym. He was a prince. 

Gui. A most uncivil one. The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea, 
If it could so roar to me. I eut off’s head ; 

And am right glad, he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I am sorry for thee: 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and must 
Endure our law. Thou art dead. 


Imo. That headless man 
I thought had been my lord. 

Cym. Bind the offender, 
And take him’from our presence. 

Bel. Stay, sir king, 


This man is better than the man he slew, 
As well descended as thyself; and hath 
More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever sear for.—Let his arms alone: 


[To the Guard. 


They were not born for bondage. 

Cym. Why, old soldier, 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 

By tasting of our wrath” How of descent 
As gcod as we ? 

Arv. In that he spake too far. 

Cym. And thou shalt die for ’t. 

Bel. 
But I will prove that two on’s are as good 
As I have given out him. _—_My sons, I must 
For mine own part unfold a dangerous speech, 
Though, haply, well for you. 


rv. Your danger ’s ours. 

Gui. And our good his. 

Bel. Have at it, then, by leave. | 
Thou hadst, great king, a subject, who was call’d 
Belarius. 

Cym. What of him? he is 
A banish’d traitor. 

Bel, He it is that hath 


Assum’d this age: indeed, a banish’d man ; 
T know not how, a traitor. 
Cym. Take him hence. 
The whole world shall not save him. 
Bel. Not too hot : 
First pay me for the nursing of thy sons ; 
And let it be confiseate all, so soon 
As I have receiv’d it. 
Cym. Nursing of my sons? 
Bel. I am too blunt, and saucy; here’s my knee: 
Ere I arise, I will prefer my sons: 
Then, spare not the old father. Mighty sir, 
These two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my sons, are none of mine: 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 
Cym. How ! my issue ? 
Bel So sure as you your father’s. I, old Morgan, 
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CYMBELINE. 


| Cym. 


We will die all three ; 


| Imo. 
|I have got two worlds by ’t.—O, my gentle brothers ! 


| 


| Have we thus met? O! never say hereafter, 


Arv. Ay, my good lord. 


ACT VY. 


| Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish’d : 
|Your pleasure was my mere offenee, my punishment 
‘Itself, andeall my treason; that I suffer’d 

| Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes 
(For such, and so they are) these twenty years 

| Have I train’d up; those arts they have, as I 
Could put into them: my breeding was, sir, as 
Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euriphile, 

| Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children 
| Upon my banishment: I mov’d her to’t ; 

| Having receiv’d the punishment before, 

|For that which I did then: beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treason. Their dear loss, 

The more of you ’t was felt, the more it shap’d 
Unto my end of stealing them. But, gracious sir, 
Here are your sons again; and I must lose 

Two of the sweet’st companions in the world.— 
The benediction of these covering heavens 

Fall on their heads like dew! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with stars. 

Cym. Thou weep’st, and speak’st. 
The service, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell’st. I lost my children: 
[f these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. 

Bel. Be pleas’d a while.— 
This gentleman, whom [ call Polydore, 

Most worthy prince, as yours is true Guiderius : 
This gentleman. my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your younger princely son: he, sir, was lapp’d 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 
I can with ease produce. 

Guiderius had 
a mole, a sanguine star : 
of wonder. 


Upon his neck 
It was a mark 
Bel. This is he, 
Who hath upon him still that natural stamp. 
It was wise nature’s end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 
Cym. O! what am I 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne’er mother 
Rejoic’d deliverance more.—Bless’d pray you be, 
That after this strange starting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now.—O Imogen ! 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 
No, my lord; 


you call’d me brother, 
I you brothers, 


| But I am truest speaker : 
| When I was but your sister ; 


| | When you! were so indeed. 


Cym. Did you e’er meet ? 
Gui. And at first meeting lov’d : 
| Continued so, until we thought he died. 
| Cor. By the queen’s dram she swallow’d. 
|  Cym. O rare instinet : 
| When shall I hear all through? This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it cireumstantial branches, which» 
| Distinction should be rich in—Where ? how liy’d you? 
| And when came you to serve our Roman captive ? 
How parted with your brothers? how first met them? 
| Why fled you from the court, and whither? These, 
; And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, should be demanded, 
| And all the other by -dependencies, 
| From chance to chance ; but nor the time, nor place, 
Will serve our long inter’ gatories. See, 
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On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy: the countérchange 
Is severally in all. Let’s quit this ground, 
And smoke the temple with our saerifices.— 
Thou art my brother: so we ’ll hold thee ever. 
[To BeLaRtvs. | 
Imo. You are my father, too; and did relieve me, 
To see this gracious season. 
Cym. All o’erjoy’d, 
Save these in bonds: let them be joyful too, 
For they shall taste our comfort. 


Imo. . My good iMaster, 
T will yet do you service. 

Luc. Happy be you! 

Cym. The forlorn soldier, that so nobly fought, 


He would have well become? 
“he thankings of a king. 
Post. I am, sir, 

The soldier that did company these three 

In poor beseeming: ’t was a fitment for 

The purpose I then follow’d.—That I was he, 


this place, and gr ac’d 


Speak, Iachimo: [had you down, and might 
Have made you finish. 
Tach. I am down again; [Kneeling. 


But now my heavy consciencé sinks my knee, 
As then your foree did. Take that life, beseech you, 
Which I so ofien owe; but your ring first, 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess 
That ever swore her faith. 
Post. Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 
The malice towards you to forgive you. Live, 
And deal with others better. 
Cym. Nobly doom’d. 
We 1 learn our freeness of a son-in-law : 
Pardon ’s the word to all. 
Arv. You holp us, sir, 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 
Joy’ 'd are we, that you are 
Post. Your ser vant, 
Rome, 
Call forth your soothsayer. As I slept, methought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d, 
Appear’d to me, with other spritely shows 
Of mine own kindred: when I wak’d, I found 
This label or my bosom; whose containing 
Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it: let him show 
His skill in the construction, 
Luc. Philarmonus ! 
Sooth. Here, my good lord. [Coming forward. 
Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 


princes. —Good my lord of 


Sooth. [Reads.] “When as a lion’s whelp shall, to | 


1 becom’d: in folio. 


|The harmony of this ‘peace. 


‘stately cedar shall be lopped branches, which being 
'dead many years shall after revive, be jointed to the 
lold stock, and freshly grow, then shall Posthumus end 
‘his miseries, Britain be fortunate, a and flourish in peace 
|and plenty.” 
‘Thou, Le acd art the lion’s whelp ; 
Hs he fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. 
|The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 

[To CYMBELINE, 
Which we call mollis aer ; and mollis aer 
We term it mulier > which mulzer, I divine, 
Is this most constant wife ; who, even now, 
Answering the letter of the oracle, 
Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp’d about 
With this most-tender air. 

Cym. This hath some seeming. 

Sooth. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee; and thy Jopp’d branches point 
Thy two sons forth 1; who, by Belarius stolen, 

For many years thought dead, are now reviv’ rd, 
| To the majestic cedar join’d, whose issue 
Promises Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym. Well, 

My peace we will begin.—And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we submit to Cesar, 

And to the Roman empire ; promising 

To pay our wented tribute, from the which 

We were dissuaded by our wicked queen ; 
Whom heavens, in justice, both on her @ und hers 
Have laid most heavy hand. 

Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do tune 

The vision, 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the stroke 

Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 

Is full aecomplish’d; for the Roman eagle, 

From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 
Lessen’d herself, and in the beams o’ the sun 

So vanish’d: which foreshow’d our princely eagle, 
Th’ imperial Cesar, should again unite 

His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 

Which shines here in the west. 

Cym. Laud we the gods ; 
And let our crocked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our bless’d altars. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward. Let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together ; so through Lud’s town march, 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we ’J1 ratify ; seal it with feasts.— 

Set on there !—Never was a war did cea: Se, 
Ere bloody hands were wash’d, with such a peace. 
| Exeunt. 
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PERICLES, PRINCE 


OF TYRE. 


DRAMATIS 


Antiocuvs, King of Antioch. 
Prricirs, Prince of Tyre. 
HELIcANvs, 
EscanEs, 
Smonipes, King of Pentapolis. 
Crxron, Governor of Tharsus. 
Lysimacuus, Governor of Mitylene. 
Crrimon, a Lord of Ephesus. 
THALIARD, a Lord of Antioch. 
PuILEmon, Servant to Cerimon. 
LEonINE, Servant to Dionyza. 


hiwo Lords of Tyre. 


PERSON &. 


Marshal, 

A- Pander, and his Wife. 
Boust, their Servant. 
Gower, as Chorus. 


The Daughter of Antiochus. 

Dionyza, Wife to Cleon. 

Tuatsa, Daughter to Simonides. 

Marina, Daughter to Pericles and Thaiga, 
Lycuoripa, Nurse to Marina. 

DIANA. 
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Lords, Ladies, Knights, Gentlemen, Sailors, Pirates, Fishermen, Messengers, Xe. 


SCENE, dispersedly in various Countries. 


AGT T, 


Enter GowEr. 
Before the Palace of Antioch. 


To sing a song that old was sung, 
From ashes ancient Gower is come; 
Assuming man’s infirmities, 

To glad your ear, and please your eyes. 
It hath been sung at festivals, 

On ember-eves, and holy ales,’ 2 

And lords and ‘ladies j in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives : 

The purpose? is to make men glorious ; 
Et bonum quo antiquius, eo melius. 

If you, born in these latter times, 
When wit’s more ripe, accept my rhymes, 
And that to hear an old man sing, 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 

I life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for you, like taper-light.— 
This Antioch, then : Antiochus the great 
Built up this city for his chiefest seat, 
The fairest in all Syria; 

I tell you what my authors say: 

This king unto him took a feere,’ 

Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face, 

As heaven had lent her all his grace ; 
With whom the father liking took 

And her to incest did provoke. 

Bad child, worse father, to entice his own 
To evil, should be done by none. 

By* custom what they did begin 

Was with long use account no sin. 

The beauty of this sinful dame 

Made many princes thither fr ame, 

To seek her as a bed-follow, 

In marriage pleasures play-fellow : 
Which to prevent he made a law, 
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To keep her still and men in awe, 

That whoso ask’d her for his wife, 

His riddle told not, lost his life : 

So, for her many a wight did die, 

As yond’ grim looks® do testify. 

What now ensues, to the judgment of your eye 
I give, my cause who best can justify. | Ezit, 


SCENE I.—Antioch. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Antiocuus, Prericies, and Attendants. 


Ant. Young prince of Tyre, you have at large receiv’d 
The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per. I have, Antiochus, and with a soul 
Embolden’d with the g lory of her praise, 
Think death no hazard in this enterprise. [ Music. 

Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride, 
For the embracements even of Jove himself; 
At whose conception, (till Lucina reign’d) 
Nature this dowry gave. to glad her presence, 
The senate-house of planets “all did sit, 
To knit in her their best perfections. 

Enter the Daughter of ANTiocHUs. 

Per. See, where she comes, apparell’d like the spring, 
Graces her ‘subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men! 
Her face, the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
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Sorrow were ever ras’d,° and testy wrath 


Could never be her mild companion. 

Ye gods, that made me man, and sway in love, 

That have inflam’d desire in my breast, 

To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 

As I am son and servant to your will, 

To compass such a boundless’ happiness ! 
Ant. Prince Pericles,— 
Per. That would be son to great Antiochus. 
Ant. Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 
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With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d ; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard: 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
Her countless glory, which desert must gain ; 
And which, wit thout desert, because thine eye 
Presumes to reach. all thy whole heap must die. 
Yond’ sometime famous princes, like thyself, 
Drawn by report, adventurous by desire, 
Tell thee with speechless tongues, and semblance pale, 
That, without covering, save yond’ field of stars, 
They here stand martyrs, slain in Cupid’s wars ; 
And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist, 
For going on death’s net, whom none resist. 
Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself, 
And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must: 
For death remember’d should be hke a mirror, 
Who tells us, life ’s but breath; to trust it, error. 
I?ll make my will, then; and as sick men do, 
Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling woe, 
Gripe not at earthly joys, as erst they did: 
So, | bequeath a happy peace to you, 
And all 1 good men, as every prince should do: 
My riches to the earth from whence they came, 
But my unspotted fire of love to you. 
[To the Daughter of ANTIocHUs. 
Thus, ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the sharpest blow. 
Ant. Scorning advice, read the conclusion, then ; 
Which read and not expounded, ’t is decreed, 
As thése before thee, thou thyself shalt bleed. 
Daugh. OF all, say'd yet, may’st thou prove pros- 
perous ! 
Of all, ’say’d yet, I wish thee happiness. 
Per. Like a bold champion, I assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness, and courage. 
THE RIppLe. 
Iam no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s flesh, which did me breed ; 
TI sought a husband, in which labour, 
i found that kindness in a father: 
He’s father, son, and husband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
How they may be, and yet in two, 
As you will live, ‘resolve it yor 
Sharp physick is the last : but, O! you powers, 
That give heaven countless eyes to view men’s acts, 
Why cloud they not their sights perpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 
Fair glass of light, I low’d you, and could still, 
Were not this glorious casket stor’d with ill; 
3ut I must tell you,—now, my thoughts rey “olt, 
For he ’s no man on whom perfections wait, 
That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 
You ’re a fair viol, and your sense the strings, 
Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music, 
Would draw heaven down and all the gods to hearken; 
But being play’d upon before your time, 
Hell only daneeth to so harsh a chime. 
Gocd sooth, I care not for you. 
Ant. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life, 
For that’s an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the rest. Your time ’s expir’d 
Kither expound now, or recelve your sen¢ence. 
Per, Great king, 
Few love to hear the sins they love to act; 
’Y would ’braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 
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Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He ’s more secure to keep it shut, than shown ; 
For vice repeated is like the wandering wind, 
Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear: 
To stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole casts 
Copp’d hil 1s towards heaven, to tell the earth is throng’d 
By man’s 8 oppression ; and the poor worm doth die for ’t. 
Kings are earth’s gods : 3 in vice their law’s their will, 
And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove Joh ill? 
It is enough you know; and it is fit, 
What being more known grows worse, to smother it, 
All love the womb that their first beings bred, 
Then, give my tongue like leave to love my head. 
Ant. |Aside.] Heaven, that I had thy head! he has 
found the meaning; 
But T will gloze with him. [To him.] Young prince of 
Tyre, 
Though by the tenour of our strict edict, 
Your exposition misinterpreting, 
We might proceed to cancel of your days ; 
Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise. 
Forty days longer we do respite you ; 
If by which time our secret be undone, 
This merey shows, we ’ll joy in such a son: 
And until then your entertain shall be, 
As doth befit our honour, and your worth. 
[Exeunt Antiocnus, his Daughter, and Attendants, 
Per. How courtesy W ‘ould seem to cover sin, 
When what is done is like an hypocrite, 
The which is good in nothing but in sight. 
If it be true that I interpret false, 
Then were it certain, you were not so bad, 
As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 
Where now you’re both a father and a son, 
By your untimely claspings with your child, 
(Which pleasure fits a husband, not a father) 
And she an eater of her mother’s flesh, 
By the defiling of her parent’s bed ; 
And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 
Antioch, farewell! for wisdom sees, those men 
Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 
Will shun’ no course to keep them from the light: 
One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 
Murder ’s as near to lust, as flame to smoke. 
Poison and treason are the hands of sin, 
Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame: 
Then, lest my life be cropp’d to keep you clear, 
By flight I’]l shun the danger w hich I fear. 
Re-enter ANTIOCHUS. 
Ant. He hath found the meaning, for the which we 
mean 
To have his head. 
He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner : 
And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 
For by his fall my honour must keep high 
Who attends us there ? 
Enter THALIARD. 
Doth your highness call ? 


| Ext. 


Thal. 

Ant. Thaliard, 
You ’re of our chamber, and our mind partakes 
Her private actions to your secrecy ; 


| And for your faithfulness we will advance you. 
gold ; 
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PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


ACT I. 


We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him: 
It fits thee not to ask the reason why, 
Because we bid it. Say, is it done? 
Thal. My lord, 
’T is done. 
Enter a Messenger. 
Ant. Enough.— 
Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 
Mess. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 
[Exit Messenger. 
Ant. As thou 
Wilt live, fly after: and, as! an arrow, shot 
From a well-experienc’d archer, hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so ne’er return, 
Unless thou say Prince Pericles is dead. 
Thal. My lord, if I ; 
Can get him once within my pistol’s length, 
T’ll make him sure: so, farewell to your highness. [ Exit. 
Ant. Thaliard, adieu.—Till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no succour to my head. [ Exit. 


SCENE II.—Tyre. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Pertcies, Hexicanus, and other Lords. 
Per. Let none disturb us: why should this change 
of thoughts ? 
The sad companion, dull-ey’d melancholy, 
By me so us’d a guest is, not an hour, 
In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night, 
The tomb where grief should sleep, can breed me quiet. 
Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine eyes shun 
them, 
And danger, which I fear’d, is at Antioch, 
Whose arm seems far too short to hit me here ; 
Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits, 
Nor yet the other’s distance comfort me. 
Then, it is thus: that passions of the mind, 
That have their first conception by mis-dread, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care ; 
And what was first but fear what might be done, 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done: 
And so with me :—the great Antiochus 
(’Gainst whom I am too little to contend, 
Since he’s so great, can make his will his act) 
Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence: 
Nor boots it me to say, I honour, 
If he suspect I may dishonour him: 
And what may make him blush in being known, 
He ’ll stop the course by which it might be known. 
With hostile forces he ’ll o’erspread the land, 
And with the ostent? of war will look so huge, 
Amazement shall drive courage from the state ; 
Our men be vanquish’d ere they do resist, 
And subjects punish’d that ne’er thought offence : 
Which care of them, not pity of myself, 
(Who am® no more but as the tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them) 
Makes both my body pine, and soul to languish, 
And punish that before, that he would punish. j 
1 Lord. Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast. 
2 Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable. 
Hel. Peace, peace! and give experience tongue. 
They do abuse the king, that flatter him: 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flatter’d, but a spark, 
To which that blast‘ gives heat® and stronger glowing ; 
Whereas reproof, obedient and in order, 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err: 
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When signior Sooth, here, does proclaim a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 
Prince, pardon me, or strike me, if you please ; 
I cannot be much lower than my knees. 
Per, All leave us else ; but let your cares o’er-look 
What shipping, and what lading’s in our haven, 
And then return to us. [Exeunt Lords.]  Helicanus, 
thou 
Hast moved us: what seest thou in our looks ? 
Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 
Per. If there be such a dart in prince’s frowns, 
How durst thy tongue move anger to our face ? 
Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 
whence 
They have their nourishment ? 
Per. Thou know’st I have power 
To take thy life from thee. 
Hel. I have ground the axe myself; 
Do you but strike the blow. 
Per. Rise, pr’ythee rise. 
Sit down; thou art no flatterer : 
I thank thee for it; and heaven forbid, 
That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid. 
Fit counsellor, and servant for a prince, 
Who by thy wisdom mak’st a prince thy servant, 
What wouldst thou have me do ? 
Hel. To bear with patience 
Such griefs as you-yourself do lay upon yourself, 
Per. Thou speak’st like a physician, Helicanus, 
That ministers a potion unto me, 
That thou wouldst tremble to receive thyself. 
Attend me, then: I went to Antioch, 
Where, as thou know’st, against the face of death 
I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 
From whence an issue I might propagate, 
Are arms to princes, and bring joys to subjects. 
Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder ; 
The rest (hark in thine ear) as black as incest : 
Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father 
Seem’d not to strike, but smooth ; but thou know’st this, 
’T is time to fear, when tyrants seem to kiss. 
Which fear so grew in me, f hither fled 
Under the covering of a careful night, 
Who seem’d my good protector ; and being here, 
Bethought me what was past, what might succeed. 
I knew him tyrannous ; and tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years. - 
And should he doubt® it, (as no doubt he doth) 
That I should open to the listening air, 
How many worthy princes’ bloods were shed, 
To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope, 
To lop that doubt hell fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him ; 
When all, for mine, if I may eall’t, offence, 
Must feel war’s blow, who spares not innocence : 
Which love to all, of which thyself art one, 
Who now reprov’st me for it— 
Fel. Alas, sir! 
Per, Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 
cheeks, 
Musings into my mind, a thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest ere it eame ; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, . 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them. 
Hel. Well, my lord, since you have given me leave 
to speak, 
Freely will I speak. Antiochus you fear, 
And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 


‘ 
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Who either by public war, or private treason, ee } 
Will take away your life. SCENE IV.—Tharsus. A Room in the Governor’s 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, House. 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot, Enter Curzon, Dionyza, and Attendants. 
Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life. Cle. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here, 
Your rule direct to any; if to me, And by relating tales of other’s griefs, | 
Day serves not light more faithful than I’1l be. See if ’t will teach us to forget our own ? 

Per. I do not doubt thy faith ; Dio. That were to blow at fire in hope to quench it ; 
But should he wrong my liberties in my absence? For who digs hills because they do aspire, 

Hel. We ’il mingle our bloods together in the earth, | Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher. 
From whence we had our being and our birth. O my distressed lord! even such our grieis ; 

Per. Tyre, I now look from thee, then ; and to Tharsus | Here they ’re but ielt, and seen with mischief’s eyes, 
Intend my travel, where Ill hear from thee, . | But like to groves, being topp’d, they higher rise. 
And by whose letters Ill dispose myself. Cle. O Dionyza, jor mie 
The care I had, and have, of subjects’ good, Who wanteth food, and will net say he wants it, 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom’s strength can bear it. |Or can conceal his hunger, till he famish ? 
Ill take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath ; |Our tongues and sorrows do sound deep 
Who shuns not to break one, will sure’ crack both. Our woes into the air; our eyes do weep, 
But in our orbs we live so round and safe, | Till tongues fetch breath that may proclaim them louder; 
That time of both this truth shall ne’er convince,’ That if heaven slumber, while their creatures want, 
Thou show’dst a subject’s shine, I a true prince. They may awake their helps to comfort them. 

[Exeunt.|171l then discourse our woes, felt several years, 
SCENE IIL—Tyre. An Ante-chamber in the on wanting breath 4 speak, help me with tears. 
ar pera Dio. 1’ll do my best, sir. 


a Cle. This Tharsus, o’er which I have the government, 
Enter THALIARD. A city, on whom plenty held full hand, 
hal. So, this is Tyre, and this is the court. Here | For riches strew’d herself even in the streets, 
must I kill king Pericles; and if I do not, I am sure to | Whose towers bore heads so high, they kiss’d the clouds, 
‘be hang’d at home: ’t is dangerous ——Well, I perceive | And strangers ne’er beheld, but wonder’d at ; 
he was a wise fellow, and had good diseretion, that | Whose men and dames so jetted? and adorn’d, 
being bid to ask what he would of the king, desired he | Like one another’s glass to trim them by: 
might know none of his secrets : now do I see he had | Their tables were stor’d full to glad the sight, 
some reason for it; for if a king bid a man be a villain, | And not so much to feed on as delight ; 
he is bound by the indenture of his oath to be one.— | All poverty was seorn’d, and pride so great, 


Hush! here come the lords of Tyre. i'The name of help grew odious to repeat. 
Enter Heticanvs, Escanes, and other Lords. Dio. O! ’tis too true. | 
Hel. You shall not need, my fellow peers of Tyre, Cle. But see what heaven cando! By this our change, 
Farther to question me of your king’s departure : | These mouths, whom but of late, earth, sea, and air, 
His seal’d commission, left in trust with me, Were all too little to content and please, 
Doth speak suffigiently, he ’s gone to travel. Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 
Thal. [Aside.] How! the king gone? As houses are defil’d for want of use, | 
Hel. If farther yet you will be satisfied, They are now starv’d for want of exercise : | 
Why, as it were unlieens’d of your loves, Those palates, who not yet two summers* younger, 
He would depart, Ill give some light unto you. Must have inventions to delight the taste, 
Being at Antioch— Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it : 
Thal. [ Aside.] What from Antioch ? Those mothers who to nousle up their babes 


Hel. Royal Antiochus (on what cause I know not) Thought nought too curious, are ready now 
Took some displeasure at him: at least, he judg’d so ;| To eat those little darlings whom they lov’d. 


And doubting lest that he had err’d or sinn’d, So sharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and wife 
To show his sorrow he ’d correct himself ; Draw lots, who first shall die to lengthen life. 
So puts himself unto the shipman’s toil, Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
With whom each minute threatens life or death. Here many sink, yet those which see them fall, 
Thal. [Aside.] Well, 1 perceive lave searce strength left to give them burial. 
I shail not be hang’d now, although I would ; Is not this true? 
But since he’s gone, the king’s seas must please : Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 
He ’seap’d the land, to perish at the sea.— Cle. O! let those cities, that of plenty’s cup 
I?ll present myself—[7o them.] Peace to the lords of | And her prosperities so largely taste, 
Tyre. : With their superfluous riois, hear these tears : 
Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. The misery of Tharsus may be theirs. 
Thal. From him I come, Enter a Lord. 
With message unto princely Pericles : | Lord. Where’s the lord governor ? 
But since my landing I have understood, | Cle. Here. 
Your lord hath betook himself to unknown travels, | Speak out thy sorrows which thou bring’st in haste, 
My message must return from whence it came. For comfort is teo far for us to expect. 
Hel. We have no reason to desire it, | Lord. We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
Commended to our master, not to us: | A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 
Yet, ere you shall depart, this we desire, | Cle. I thought as much. 


As friends to Antioch we may feast in Tyre. [Eeunt.| One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir 
| That may succeed as his inheritor ; 
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And so in ours. Some neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our misery, 

Hath’ stuff’d these hollow vessels with their power, 
To beat us down, the which are down already ; 
And make a conquest of unhappy me, 

Whereas no glory’s got to overcome. 

Lord. That’s the least fear; for by the semblance 
Of their white flags display’d, they bring us peace, 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 

Cle. Thou speak’st like him’s* untutor’d to repeat ; 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 
But bring they what they will, and what they can, 
What need we fear ? 
The ground ’s the low’st, and we are half way there. 
Go, tell their general we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 
And what he craves. 

Lord. I go, my lord. [ Exit. 

Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist ;% 
If wars, we are unable to resist. 

Enter Pericies, with Attendants. 

Per. Lord governor, for so we hear you are, 
Let not our ships and number of our men, 
Be, like a beacon fir’d, to amaze your eyes. 


We have heard your miseries ag far as 
And seen the desolation of your streets : 
Nor come we to add ‘sorrow to your tears, 
But to relieve them of their heavy load : 
And these our ships you happily may think 
Are like the Trojan horse, was stuff’d within 
With bloody veins, expecting overthrow, 
Are stor’d with corn to make your needy bread, 
And give them life whom hunger starv’d half dead. e 
All, The gods of Greece protect you ! 
And we’ll pray for you. 
er. Arise, I pray you, arise: 
We do not look for reverence, but for love, 
And harbourage for ourself, our ships, and men. 
Cle. The which when any shall not gratify, 
Or pay you with unthankfulness in thought, 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 
The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils ! 
Till when, (the which, I hope, shall ne’er be seen) 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 
Per. Which welcome we’ll accept ; feast here a 
while, 


Tyre, 


Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. [ Exeunt. 


AG Tr alls 


Enter Gower. 
Gow. Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to incest bring; 
A better prince, and benign lord, 
That will prove awful both in deed and word. 
Be quiet, then, as men should be, 
Till he hath pass’d necessity, 
Ill show you those in trouble’s reign, 
Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 
The good in conversation 
(To whom I give my benizon) 
Is still at Tharsus, where each man 
Thinks all is writ he spoken can: 
And to remember what he does, 
Build his statue to make him glorious : 
But tidings to the contrary 
Are brought your eyes; what need speak J? 
Dumb show. 


Enter at one door Prricuns. talking with Cieon; all 
the Train with them. Enter at another door, a 
Gentleman, with a Letter to Prricuxs: PERICLES 
shows the Letter to OLron; then gives the Messenger 
a reward, and: knights him. Exeunt PERICLEs, 
Cieon, §c. severally. 


Gow. Good Helicane hath‘ stay’d at home, 
Not to eat honey like a drone, 
From others’ labours: for though he strive 
To killen bad, keep good alive ; 
And, to fulfil his prince’ desire, 
Sends word of all that haps in Tyre: 
How Thaliard came full bent with sin, 
And hid intent, to murder him; 
And that in Tharsus was not best 
Longer for him to make his rest. 
He knowing so, put forth to seas, 
Where when men been, there’s seldom ease, 
For now the wind begins to blow; 
Thunder above, and deeps below, 
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Make such unquiet, that the ship, 

Should house him safe, is wreck’d and split ; 
And he, good prince, having all lost, 

By waves from coast to coast is tost. 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen but himself; 

Till fortune, tired with doing bad, 

Threw him ashore, to give him glad: 

And here he comes. What shall be next, 

Pardon old Gower ; this ’longs® the text. [Fzit. 


SCENE I.—Pentapolis. An opén Place by the 
Sea-side. 
Enter Pertoies, wet. 
Per. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of heaven ! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you; 
And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 
Alas! the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 
Wash’d me from shore to shore, and left me breath 
Nothing to think on, but ensuing death: 
| Let it suffice the greatness of your powers, 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 
And having thrown him from your watery grave 
Here to have death in peace is all he’ll crave. 
Enter three Fishermen. 
Fish. What, ho, Pileh !7 
sh. Ho! come, and bring away the nets. 
1 Fish. What, Patch-breech; 1 say! 
3 Fish. What say you, master? 
1 Fish. Look how thou stirrest now. 
or Ill fetch thee with a wannion. 
3 Fish. ’Faith, master, I am thinking of the poor 
men, that were cast away before us even now. 
| 1 Fish. Alas, poor souls! it grieved my heart to hear 
| what pitiful cries they made to us to help them, when, 
| well-a-day, we could searce help ourselves. 


) 
1 
(9) 
“a 


Come away, 


3 Fish. Nay, master, said not T as much, when I saw 
the porpus, how he bounced and tumbléed? they say, 
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they are half fish, half flesh: a plague on them! they 
ne’er come, but I look to be washed. Master, I marvel 
how the fishes live in the sea. 

1 Fish. Why as men do a-land: the great ones eat 
up the little ones. I. can compare our rich misers to 
nothing so fitly as to a whale; a’ plays and tumbles, 
driving the poor fry before him, and at last devours 
them all at a mouthful. Such whales have I heard on 
the land, who never leave gaping, till they ’ve swallowed 
the whole parish, church, steeple, bells and all. 

Per. A pretty moral. , 

3 Fish. But, master, if I had been the sexton, I 
would have been that day in the belfry. 

2 Fish. Why, man? 

3 Fish. Because he should have swallowed me too ; 
and when I had been in his belly, I would have kept 
such a jangling of the bells, that he should never have 
lefi, till he cast bells, steeple, church, and parish, up 
again. But if the good king Simonides were of my 
mind 

Per. Simonides ? 

3 Fish. We would purge the land of these drones, 
that rob the bee of her honey. 

Per. How from the finny' subject of the sea 
These fishers tell the infirmities of men ; 

And from their watery empire recollect 
All that may men approve, or men detect !— 
Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 

2 Fish. Honest! good fellow, what’s that? if it be 
a day fits you, search out of the calendar, and no body 
look after it. 

Per. Y’ may see, the sea hath cast me upon your 

coast 

2 Fish. What a drunken knave was the sea, to cast | 
thee in our way. 

Per. A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him ; | 
He asks of you, that never us’d to beg. 

1 Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg? here’s them in 
our country of Greece, gets more with begging, than) 
we can do with working. 

2 Fish. Canst thou catch any fishes, then ? 

Per. 1 never practis’d it. | 

9 Fish. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure ; for here 3 | 
nothing to be got now a-days, unless thou canst fish | 
for ’t. 

Per, What I have been IJ have forgot to know, 

But what I am want teaches me to think on ; 
A man throng’d up with cold: my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life, than may suffice | 
To give my tongue that heat to ask your help; | 
Which if you shall refuse, when I am dead, 
For that I am a man, pray see me buried. 

1 Fish. Die quoth-a? Now, gods forbid it! I have 
a gown here ; come, put it on; keep thee warm. Now, | 
afore me, a handsome fellow! Come, thou shalt go| 
home, and we ’I] have flesh for holidays, fish for fasting- 
days, and moreo’er puddings and flap-jacks ;? and thou 
shalt be welcome. | 

Per. 1 thank you, sir. | 

2 Fish. Hark you, my friend, you said you could 
not beg. 

Per. 1 did but crave. | 

2 Fish. But crave? Then I’ll turn craver too, and) 
so I shall ’scape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipped, then ? | 

2 Fish. O! not all, my friend, not all; for if all your, 
beggars were whipped, I would wish no better office | 
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than to be beadle. But, master, Ill go draw up the 
net. [Exeunt Two of the Fishermen. 

Per. How well this honest mirth becomes their 
labour ! 

1 Fish. Hark you, sir; do you know where you are ? 

Per. Not. well. 

1 Fish. Why, 1’ltell you: thisis called Pentapolis, 
and our king the good Simonides. 

Per. The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 

1 Fish. Ay, sir; and he deserves to be so called, for 
his peaceable reign, and good government. 

Per. He is a happy king, since he gains from his 
subjects the name of good by his government. How 
far is his court distant from this shore ? 

1 Fish. Marry, sir, half a day’s journey: and I’ 
tell you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her 
birth-day; and there are princes and knights come 
from all parts of the world, to joust and tourney for 
her love. 

Per. Were my fortunes equal to my desires, I couid 
wish to make one there. 

1 Fish. O, sir! things must be as they may; and 
what a man eannot get, he may lawfully deal for. His 
wife’s soul— 

Re-enter the Two Fishermen, drawing up a Net. 

2 Fish. Help, master, help! here’s a fish hangs in 
the net, like a poor man’s right in the law; ’t will 
hardly come out. Ha! pots on’t; ’t is come at last, 
and ’t is turned to a rusty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me see it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all crosses 
Thou giv’st me somewhat to repair myself: 

And though it was mine own, part of mine heritage, 
Which my dear father did bequeath to me, 

With this strict charge (even as he left his life) 
“Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a shield 

'Twixt me and death ;” (and pointed to this brace) 
“For that it sav’d me, keep it; in like necessity, 


|The which the gods protect thee from, it may defend 


thee.’ 

It kept where I kept, Iso dearly lov’d it, 
Till the rough seas, that spare not any man, 
Took it in rage, though calm’d, have given % again. 
I thank thee for ’t: my shipwreck now ’s no ill, 
Since I have here my father’s gift in ’s will. 

1 Fish. What mean you, sir? 

Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth, 


|For it was sometime target to a king; 


I know it by this mark. He lov’d me dearly, 


| And for his sake I wish the having of it: 


And that you ’d guide me to your sovereign’s court, 
Where with it I may appear a gentleman: 
And if that ever my low fortunes better, 


/I’ll pay your bounties; till then, rest your debtor. 


1 Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 

Per, Ill show the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1 Fish. Why, do ye take it; and the gods sive thee 
good on’t ! 

9 Fish. Ay, but hark you, my friend; ’t was we that 


‘made up this garment through the rough seams of the 


waters : there ave certain condolements, certain vails. 
I hope, sir,if you thrive, you ’ll remember from whence 
you had it. 

Per. Believe it, I will. 
By your furtherance I am cloth’d in steel; 


| And gpite of all the rapture’ of the sea, 


This jewel holds his biding* on my arm: 
Unto thy value will I mount myself 
Upon a ecourser, whose delightful steps 
in old copies. in old copies 
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Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread.— 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of bases.! 

2 Fish. We’ll sure provide: thou shalt have my 
best gown to make thee a pair, and I’ll bring thee to 
the court myself. 

Per, Then honour be but a goal to my will! 
This day I’ rise, or else add ill to ill, 


SCENE II.—The Same. A Platform leading to the 
Lists. A Pavilion near it, for the reception of the 
King, Princess, Ladies, Lords, &c. 

Enter Stmonipes, Tuarsa, Lords, and Attendants. 


Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph ? 
1 Lord. They are, my liege ; 
And stay your coming to present themselves. 
Sim. Return them, we are ready ; and our daughter, 
In honour of whose birth these triumphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat 
For men to see, and seeing wonder at. [Exit a Lord. 
Thai. It pleaseth you, my royal father, to express 
My commendations great, whose merit’s less, 
Sim. ’T is fit it should be so; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itself: 
As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 
So princes their renown, if not respected. 
°T is now your honour, daughter, to explain? 
The labour of each knight in his device. 

That. Which, to preserve mine honour, I’11 perform. 
Enter a Knight: he passes over the Stage, and his Squire 
presents his Shield to the Princess. 

Sim. Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 
Thai. A knight of Sparia, my renowned father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black AZthiop, reaching at the sun ; 
The word, Lua tua vita mihi. 
Sim. He loves you well that holds his life of you. 
[The second Knight passes over. 
Who is the second that presents himself ? 
That. A prinee of Macedon. my royal father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 4 
Is an arm’d knight, that’s conquer’d by a lady: 
The motto thus, in Spanish, Pix per dulzura que per 


ike 


_ fuerza. [The third Knight passes over. 
Sim. And what the third ? 
That. The third of Antioch ; 


And his device, a wreath of chivalry : 
The word, Me pompe provexit apex 
[The 
Sim. What is the fourth ? 
That. A burning torch, that’s turned upside down; 
The word, Quod me alit, me extinguit. : 
Sim. Which shows that beauty hath his power and 
will, 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 
[The fifth Knight passes over. 
Thai. The fifth, a hand environed with clouds, 
Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried; — 
The motto thus, Sic spectanda fides. . 
[The sixth Knight passes over. 
Sim. And what’s the sixth and last, the which the 
knight himself 
With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d ? 
| That. He seems to be a stranger ; but his present is 
A wither’d branch, that ’s only green at top: 
The motto, In hac spe vivo. 
Sim. A pretty moral : 
From the dejected state wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. 


fourth Knight passes over. 


1 A mantle, hanging from the middle to the knees. 2 entertain: 


[Exeunt. | 


1 Lord. He had need mean better, than his outward 
show 
Can any way speak in his just commend ; 
For by his rusty outside he appears 
To have practis’d more the whipstock,* than the lance. 
2 Lord. He well may be a stranger, for he comes 
To an honour’d triumph strangely furnished, 
3 Lord. And on set purpose let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 
| Sem. Opinion ’s but a fool, that makes us sean 
The outward habit by the inward man. 
But stay, the knights are coming: we ’ll withdraw 
Into the gallery. [ Exeunt. 
[Great Shouts, and all ery, The mean knight ! 


SCENE IIl.—The Same. A Hall of State. A Ban- 


quet prepared. 


Enter Smonipes, Trarsa, Ladies, Lords, Knights, 
and Attendants. 
Sim. Knights, 
To say you are welcome were superfluous, 
To place upon the volume of your deeds, 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or more than’s fit, 
Since every worth in show commends itself, 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast : 
You are princes, and my guests. 
Thai. But you, [To Per.] my knight and guest; 
To whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 
Per. ’T is more by fortune, lady, than my merit. 
Sim. Callit by what you will, the day is yours; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it, 
In framing an artist art hath thus decreed, 
To make some good. but others to exceed } 
And you ’re her labour’d scholar. Corae, queen o’ the 
feast, 
(For, daughter, so you are) here take your place: 
Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace, 
Knights. We are honour’d much by good Simonides, 
Sim. Your presence glads our days: honour we love, 
| For who hates honour hates the gods above. 
Marshal. Sir, yond’s your place. 
Per. Some other is more fit. 
1 Knight. Contend not, sir; for we are gentiemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low despise. 
Per. You are right courteous knights. 
Sin. Sit, sir; sit. 
By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
These cates resist me, he not thought upon. 
Thai. By Juno, that is queen 
Of marriage, all the viands that,I eat 
Do seem unsavoury, wishing him my meat. 
Sure, he’s a gallant gentleman. 
Sim. He’s but a country gentleman : 
He has done no more than other knights have done, 
He has broken a staff, or so; so, let it pass. 
| That. To me he seems like diamond to glass. 
Per. Yond’ king’s to me like to my father’s picture, 
Which tells me in that glory once he was ; 
| Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sun for them to reverence. 
None that beheld him, but like lesser lights 
Did vail their erowns to his supremacy ; 
Where now his son, like a glow-worm in the night, 
The which hath fire in darkness, none in light : 
| Whereby I see that Time’s the king of men ; 
He’s both their parent, and he is their graye, 


in old copies. Steevens made the change. 3 Whip handle, 


* Princes, in this 


SCENE IV. 


PERICLES, 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 


And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 
Sim, W hat! are you merry, knights ? 
1 Knight. Who can be other, in this royal presence ? 
Sum. Here, with a cup that’s stor’d unto the brim, 
(As you do love, fill to your mistress’ lips) 
We drink this health to you. 
Knights. 
Sim. Yet pause a while; 
Yond’ knight doth sit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court, 
Had not a show might countervail his worth. 
Note it not you, Thaisa i ? 


We thank your grace. 


Thai. What is it 
To me, my father ? a 
Sim, O! attend, my daughter: 


, Should live like gods above, 

Who freely give to every one that comes 

To honour them; and princes, not doing so, 
re like to gnats, which make a sound, but kill’d 

Are wonder’d at. Therefore, 

To make his entrance more sw eet, here say, 

We drink this standing-bowl of wine to him. | 
That, Alas, my father! it befits not me 

Unto a stranger knight to be so bold: 

He may my proffer take for an offence, 

Since men take women’s gifts for impudence. 

Sim. How ! 

Do as I bid you, or you’! move me else. 

That. | Aside.| Now, by the gods, he could not please 
me better. 
Sim. And farther tell him, we desire to know, 

Of whence he is, his name, and parentage. | 
That. The king my father, sir, has drunk to you. 
Per. 1 thank him, 

That. Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 
Per. 1 thank both him and you, and pledge him freely. | 
Thai. And, farther, he desires to know of you, | 

Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 
ef r. A gentleman of Tyre (my name, Pericles, 

My education been in arts and arms) 

Who looking for adventures in the world, 

Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 

And after shipwreck driven upon this shore. 

Thar. He thanks your grace ; names himself Pericles, 

A gentleman of Tyre, 

Who only by misfortune of the seas 

Bereft of ships and men, cast on the shore. | 
Sim. Now by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 

And will awake him from his melancholy. 

Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 

And waste the time which looks for other revels. 

Even in your armours, as you are address’d, 

Will very well become a soldier’s dance, 

I will not have excuse, with saying, this 

Loud music is 100 harsh for ladies’ heads, 

Since they love men in arms, as well as beds. 


[The Knights dance. |'T 


So, this was well ask’d, ’t was so well perform’d. 

Come, sir ; 

Here is a lady that wants breathing too: 

Aud I have often heard, you knights of Tyre 

Are excellent in making ladies trip, 

And that their measures are as excellent. 
Per. Jn those that practise them, they are, my lord. | 
Sim, O! that’s as much, as you would be denied | 

[The Knights and Ladies dance. | 

Of your fair courtesy.—Uncelasp, unclasp : 

Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, [duct! 

But you the best. [To Pertcies.] Pages and lights, to con- 


For. 


l Dyce reads: 


| These knights unto their several lodgings !—Yours, Sl 


| And leaves us to our free election. 


| We thus submit unto, our sovereign. 


|I shall with aged patience bear your yoke 


| You shall J 


) 

| 

= a 

tr, | 

We hi: a given order to be next our own. i 

Per. | am at your grace’s pleasure. 

Sim. Prinees, it is too late to talk of love, 
And that’s the mark I know you level at: 

Therefore, each one betake him to his rest ; 
To- -morrow all for speeding do their best. 


SCENE IV.—Tyre. A Room in the Governor’s House. 
Enter Hexicanus and Escanegs. 
Hel. No, Escanes; know this of me, 
Antiochus from i ineest liv’d not free : 
For which the most high gods, not minding longer | 
To withhold the vengeance, that they had in store, } 
Due to this heinous capital ‘offence, 
Even in the height and price of all his glory, 
When he was seated, and his daughter with him, 
In a chariot of inestimable value, 
A fire from heaven came, and shrivell’d up 
Those bodies, even to-loathing ; for they so stunk, 
That all those eyes ador’d them ere their fall, 
Seorn now their hand should give them burial. 
Esca. ’T was very strange. 
Hel. And yet but just ; for though 
This king we re great, his greatness was no guard 
To bar heaven’s shaft, but sin had his reward. 
Esca. ’T is very true. 
Enter Three Lords. 
1 Lord. See! nota man, in private conference 
Or council, has respect w ith him but he. 
2 Lord. It shall no longer grieve without reproof, | 
3 Lord. And curs’d be he that will not second it. 
1 Lord. Follow me, then—Lord Helicane, a word. | 
Hel. With me? and welcome.—Happy day, my lords. } 
1 Lord. Know, tat our griefs are risen to the top, 
| And now ai length they overflow their banks. 
Hel, Your oriefs ! for what? wrong not the prince | 
you love 
1 Lord. Wrong not yourself, then, noble Helicane;_! 
But if the prince do live, let us salute him, 
Or know what ground’s : made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we ll seek him out ; 
If in his grave he rest, well find him there ; 
And be resolved, he 1 ives to govern us, 
Or dead, gives cause to mourn his funeral, 


[ Exeunt. 


2 Lord. Whose death ’s, 
censure : 


indeed, the strongest in our 


\ 
And knowing this kingdom is without a head, i 


Like goodly buildings left without a roof, 
Soon fall to ruin, your noble self, 
That best know’st how to rule, and how to reign, 


All, Live, noble Helicane ! 

Hel. Try* honour’s cause; forbear your suffrages: | 
If that you love prince Pericles, forbear. 
Lake I your wish, I leap into the seas, 
Where ’s hourly trouble for a minute’s ease. | 
A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the absence of your king ; 
If in which time exptr’d he not return, 


But if I cannot win you to this love, 

Go seareh like nobles, like noble subjeets, 

And in your search spend your adventurous 

Whom if ven find, and win unto return, 

ike diamonds sit about his crown. i 
1 Lord. To wisdom he’s a fool that wll not yield: | 

And sinee lord Helicane shjotneth us, 


worth ; 
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PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


ACT Ili. 


We with our travels will endeavour. 
Hel. Then, you love us, we you, and we'll clasp 
hands: 
When peers thus knit a kingdom ever stands. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE V.—Pentapolis. 
Enter Stwonrwes, reading a Letter : 
him. 
1 Knight. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sem. Knights, from my daughter this J let you know: 
That for this twelvyemonth she ’ll not undertake 
A married life. 
Her reason to herself is only known, 
Which yet from her by no means can I get. 
2 Knight. May we not get access to her, my lord ? 
Sim. 7F aith, by no means : she hath so strictly tied her 
To her ¢ chamber, that it is impossible. 
One twelve moons more she’ll wear Diana’s livery ; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow’d, 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 
3 Knight. Though loath to bid farewell, we take our 
leaves, [ Exeunt. 
Sim. So, 
They ’re well despatch’d ; now to my daughter’s letter. 
She tells me here, she’ll ‘wed the stranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 
’T is well, mistress; your choice agrees with mine ; 
I like that well :—nay, how absolute she’s in t, 
Not minding whether I dislike or no. 
Well, I commend her choice, 
And will no longer have it be delay’d. 
Soft ! here he comes: I must dissemble it. 
Enter PERICLES. 
Per. All fortune to the good Simonides ! 
Sim. To you as much, sir. [ am,beholding to you 
For your sweet music this last night: I do 
Protest, ay ears were never better fed 
Vith such delightful pearing harmony. 
Per. It is your grace’s pleasure to commend, 
Not my desert. 
Sim. Sir, you are music’s master. 
Per, The worst of all her scholars, my good lord. 
Sim. Let me ask one thing. 
What do you think of my daughter, sir ? 
Per. As of a most virtuous princess. 
Sim. And she is fair too, is she not ? 
Per. As a fair day in summer ; wondrous fair. 
. My daughter, sir, thinks very well of you; 
well, sir, that you must be her master, 
And she’ll you i scholar be : therefore, look to it. 
Per. I am unworthy for her schoolmaster. 
Sim. She thinks not so; peruse this writing else. 
Per. [Aside.] What’s here? 
A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre? 
'T is the king’s subtilty, to have my life, 


A Room in the Palace. 
the Knights meet 


[To him.] O! seek not to entrap me, 
A stranger and distressed gentleman. 
That never aim’d so high to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 
Sim. Thou hast bewitch’d my daughter, and thou art 
A villain. 
Per. By the gods, I have not, 
Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
‘A deed might gain her love, or your displeasure, 
Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 
Per. 
Sim. Ay, traitor. 
Per, Even in his throat, u@ess it be ie king, 
That calls me traitor, J return the lie. 
Sim. [ Aside.] Now, by the gods, I do applaud his ~ 
courage. 
Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never relish’d of a base descent. 
I came unto your court for honour’s cause, 
And not to be a rebel to her state ; 
And he that otherwise accounts of me, 
This sword shall prove he’s honour’s enemy. 
Sim. No!— 
Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 
Enter THaisa. 
Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Resolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e’er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you ? 
That. Why, sir, if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad? 
Sim. Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory ?— 
[ Aszde.] [ am glad on’t with all my heart. 
[To her.| [711 tame you; 17’ll bring you in subjection. 
Will you, not having my consent, 
Bestow your love and your aftections 
Upon a stranger ? | Aside.] who, for aught I know, 
May be, (nor can I think the contrary) 
As great in blood as I myself. 
[To her.| Therefore, hear you, mistress ; either frame 
Your will to mine ; and you, sir, hear you, 
Either be rul’d by me, or I will make you— 
Man and wife.-—Nay, come; your hands, 
And lips must seal it too; 
And being join’d, [’l] thus your hopes destroy ; 
And for farther grief.—God give you joy !— 
What, are you both pleas’d ? 
That. Yes, if you love me, si. 
Per. Even as my life, my blood that fosters it. 
Sim. What! are you both agreed ? 
Both. Yes, if’t please your majesty. 
Sim. It pleaseth me so well, I’ll see you wed ; 
Then, with what haste you can, get you to bed. 
[ Exeunt. 


gracious lord, 


Traitor ! 


7.5 OM ae ee 


Enter Gower. 
Gow. Now sleep yslaked hath the rout ; 
No din but snores Bi house about, 
Made louder by the o’er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage feast. 
The cat with eyne of burning coal, 
Now couches ’fore the mouse’s hole ; 


» Eke, 


And erickets sing at the oven’s mouth, 

Are the blither for their drouth. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 

Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded.—Be attent, 

And time that is so briefly spent, 

With your fine fancies quaintly eche ; 
What’s dumb in show, Ill plain with speech. 


—w 


Dumb Show. Divinest patroness and midwife, gentle 


Enter Pericies and Stmonipes at one door, with At- i those that ery by night, convey thy deity 
tendants ; a Messenger meets them, kneels, and gives oe ee ee dancing bea make swift the pangs 
Prricries @ Lelter > Pericirs shows it to SIMONIDES : * my queen's travails !—N fit Lychorida 
the Lords kneel to Pericuzs. Then, enter Tuatsa Lue. Ht Enter Lycuoripa, with an Infant. 
with child, and Lycuortpa: Srmoniwes shows his Wh yc. tleré is a thing too young for such a place, 
Daughter the Letter ; she rejoices: she and PERICLES i 7 u it had ieee would dieasT 
take leave of her Father, avd all depart. m hke todo. Take in your arms this piece 

Le. Of your dead queen. i 

Gew. By many a der: and painful perch Per Hoa ows Liesl, aaa 

Of Pericles the careful search : ips as! gigas tab sas 

By the fourse; ins coig Lyc. Patience, good sir; do not assist the storm. 

Wi 2 “a Dri la tem ote be: Here’s all that is left living of your queen, i 

: nigh t pot - ch Joins, A little daughter: for the sake of it, 

Is made, Bfai ali due alligence, Be manly, and take comfort. 

That herse, and sail, and high expence, Pos 

Can stand the quest. At last from Tyre 

{Fame answering the most strange inquire,) 

To the court of king Simonides 

Are letters brought, the tenour these :-— 
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O you gods ! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 

And snatch them straight away? We, here below, 
Reeall not what we give, and therein may 


Use honour with you. | 
oht : 3 i 
Antiochus and his daughter dead: Lye. Patience, good sir, | 


The men of Tyrus on the head Even’ for tits’charee 
Of Helicanus would set on Poy ; ss 
i The crown of Tyre, but he will none: | 
The mutiny he there hastes t’ oppress ; 

Says to them, if king Pericles 

Come not home in twice six moons, 


| 
Now, mild may be thy life ; 
For a more blust’rous birth had never babe: | 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions ; 
For thou ’rt the rudeliest welcome to this world, 
THat e’er was prince’s child. Happy what follows ! 


He, obedient to their dooms, | Thou hast as chiding a nativity 
+ ; S g d V5 

Will take the CEO Aas The sum of this, As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, To herald thee from the womb: even at the first, | 


Yravished the re¥ions round, Thy loss is more than ean thy portage quit, 


4nd every one with claps ’gan sound, With all thou canst find here—Now the good gods 


“ Our heir apparent is a king! Throw their best eyes upon it! 
Who dream’d, who thought of such a thing?” jes vrwo Sire 


Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre: 
His queen, with child, makes her desire 
(Which who shall cross?) along to go. 
Omit we all their dole and woe: 
Lychorida, her nurse, she takes, 

And so to sea. Then, vessel shakes 

On Neptune’s billow; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut ; but fortune’s mood 
Varies again: the grizzly north 


1 Saed. What, courage, sir! God save you. j 
Per. Courage enough. {do not fear the flaw? ; 
It hath done to me the worst: yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh new sea-farer, 
I would it would be quiet. 
i Sail. Slack the bowlines there; thou wilt not, 
wilt thou ?—Blow, and split thyself. 
2 Sazl. But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow 
kiss the moon, I care not. 


Disgorges such, tempest forth 1 Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard; the sea 
That, as a duck for life that dives, works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the { 
So up and down the poor ship drives. ship be cleared of the dead. 
The lady shrieks; and;well-a-near, Per. That’s your superstition. | 
Does fail. in travail withyher fear : 1 Sail. Pardon us, sir; with us at sea it hath been 
And what ensues in this self. storm |still observed, and we are strong in earnest.* There- 
Shall for itself itself perform. fore briefly yield her, for she must overboard straight. 
T nill:velate, aetion.may Per. As you think meet.—Most wretched queen ! 
Conveniently the rest convey, — yc. Here she lies, sir. | 
Which might not ‘what by meds told, Per. A terrible child-bed hast thou had, my dear; 
i In your imagination hold No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements i 
This stage the ship, upon whose deck = ., |Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
The seas-tost Pericles appears to speak. [ Exit. To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight ) 
| SCENE I Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the ooze ; t 
| ; Where, for a monument upon thy bones, { 
Enter Pericies, on shipboard. And aye*-remaining jamps, the belching whale, 
Per. Thou God of this great vast, rebuke these surges, | And humming water must o’erwheim thy corpse, i 
Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, that hast | Lying with simple shells.—O Lychorida! 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 
Having call’d them from the deep. O! still | My casket and my jewels ; and bid Nicander 
Thy deafening, dreadful thunders ; duly’ quench ; Bring me the satin coffer® : lay the babe 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes !—O ! how, Lychorida, | Upon the pillow. Hie thee, whiles I say 
How does my queen ?—Thou storm, venomously A priestly farewell to her: suddenly, woman. 
Wilt thou spit all thyself ?—The seaman’s whistle eae [Exit Lycnoripa. 
{s as a whisper in the ears of death, | 2 Sazl. Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, 
Unheard —Lychorida !—Lucina, 0! caulk’d and bitumed ready. 
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PERICLES, PRINCE: OF TYRE. 


ACT YIk. 


Per. 1 thank thee. Mariner, say what coast is this ? 
2 Sail. We are near Tharsus. 
Per, Thither, gentle mariner, 

Alter thy course for Tyre. When canst thou reach it? 
2 Sail. By break of day, if the wind cease. 
Per. 0! make for Tharsus.— 

There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 

Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there I ’ll leave it 

At careful nursing.—Go thy ways, geod mariner : 

I’ll bring the body presently. 


SCENE II.—Ephesus. A Room in CEerrmon’s 
House. 
Cxerimon, @ Servant, and some Persons who 
have been Shipwrecked. 
Philemon, ho! 
Enter PHILEMON. 

Phil. Doth my lord eall ? 

Cer. Get fire and meat for these poor men: 
Tt has been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Serv. I have been in many ; butsuch a night as this, 
Till now IJ ne’er endur’d. 

Your master will be dead ere you return: 
There ’s nothing can be minister’d to nature, 
That can recover him. Give this to the ’potheeary, 
And tell me how it works. 
[Exeunt Puitemon, Servant, and the rest. 
Enter Two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Good morrow, sir. 

2 Gent. Good morrow to your lordship. 

Cer. Gentlemen, 

Why do you stir so early ? 

1 Gent. Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea, 
Shook, as the earth did quake ; 

The very prineipals did seem to rend, 
And all to topple. Pure surprise and fear 
Made me to quit the house. 

2 Gent. This is the cause we trouble you so early ; 
’T is not our husbandry. 

Cer. O! you say well. 

1 Gent. But I much marvel that your lordship, having 
Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 

’T is most strange, 
Nature should be so conversant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell’d. 


Cer. 


Enter 


Cer 


I hold it ever, 
Virtue and cunning’ were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and gi 

But immortality attends the former 

Making a man a god. ’T is known, | ever 
Have studied physic, through w hich secret art, 
By turning o’er authorities, I have 

(Together with my peactiog) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the blest infusions 

That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 
And ean speak of the dis turbanees that nature 
Works, and of her cures; which doth give me 
A more content, in course of true delight, 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 

Or tic my treasure up in silken bags, 

Lo Aes the fool and death. 

2 Gent. Your honour has through Ephesus pour’d forth | 
Vins charity, and hundreds ca ll themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restor’d: 
And not your knowledge », your personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built lord Cerimon 


1 Knowledge. 


a 


[ Exeunt. | 


[To PHILEMON. | 


| Such strong renown as time shall never— 
Enter Two Servants with a Chest. 
Serv. So; lift there. 
Cer. What is that ? 
Serv. Sir, even now 
Did the sea toss upon our shores this chest: 
’T is of some wreck. 


Peer. Set it down; let ’s look upon.’t. 
2 Gent. ’T is like a coffin, sir. 
Cer. Whate’er it be, 


’T is wondrous heavy. Wreneh it open straight : 
If the sea’s stomach be o’ercharg’d wth gold, 
’T is a good constraint of fortune it belches upon us. 
2 Gent. ’T 1s so, my lord. 
Cer. How close ’t is eaulk’d and bitum’d. 
Did the sea cast if up? 


Serv. I never saw so huge a billow, sir, 
As toss’d it upon shore. 
Cer. Come, wrench it open. 


Soft, soft! it smells most sweetly in my sense. 
2 Gent. A delicate odour. 
Cer. As ever hit my nostril. So, up with it. 
O, you most potent gods! what’s here? a corse ? 
1 Gent. Most strange! 
Cer. Shrouded in eloth of State ; 
treasured 
With fall bags of spices! A passport too: 
Apollo, perfeet me i’ the characters ! [Unfolds a Scroll, 
“ Here I give to understand, [Reads, 
(If eer “this coffin drive%:-land) 
J, king Pericles, have lost 
This queen, worth: all our mundiné cost: 
Who finds her, give her burying ; 
She was the daughter of a king: 
Besides this treasure fora fee, 
The gods requite his charity !” 
If thou liv’st, ‘Pericles, thou hast a heart 
That even cracks for woe !__This chane’d to-night. 

2 Gent. Most likely, sir. 
Cer. Nay, certainly to-night ; 
For look, how fresh she looks.They were too rough, 

That threw her in the sea) Make fire within: 
Fetch hither all the boxes in my eloset. 

Death may usurp on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 

The overpressed spirits. I heard 

Of an Egyptian, that had nine hours lien dead, 
Who was by good appliance recovered. 

Enter a Servant, with Boxes, Ne ne and Fire. 
Well said, well said: the fire and the éloths. — 
The rough and woful music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, ’beseech you. 
The vial once more ;—how thow stir?’ st, thou block !— 
|The musie there !—I pray you, give her air. 
Gentlemen; 
This queen will Jive: nature awakes a warm 
Breath out of her: she hath not be entrane’d 
Abeve five hours. Nee; how she ’gins to blow 
Into Jife’s flower again! 

1 Gent. The heavens 
Through you increase our wonder, aml set up 
ie ry fame for ever. 
| Cer. She is alive! behold, 
| Her eyelids, eases to those heavenly jewels 
| Which es hath. lost, 
| Begin to part their fringes of bright gold: 
The diamonds of a most praised. water 
Do appear to make the world twice rich... Live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 


balm’d and en- 


ene eee? | 


| 


SCENE IV. 


Rare as you seem to be! 
Thar. O dear Diana! 

Where am [? Where’s my lord? What world is suis4 >| 
2 Gent. Is not this strange ? 
1 Gent. 


[She moves. 


Most rare. 
Cer. Hush, gentle neighbours ! | 

Lend me your hands; to the next chamber bear her, 

Get linen: now this matter must be look’d to, 

For her relapse is mortal. Come, come; 

And Aiseulapius guide us! 

[Exeunt, carrying THAIsA out. 


CENE U{.—Tharsus. A Room in Cxxon’s House. 
ee Pericies, Cron, Dronyza, Lycworipa, and 
Marina. 

Per. Most honour’d Cleon, I must needs be gone : 
My tweve mouths are expir’ d, and Tyrus stands 
In a litigious peace. You, and your lady, | 
Take from my heart all thankfulness; the gods 
Make up the rest upon you! 

Cle. Your shafts’ of fortune, though they hurt? you 
Yet glanee full wanderingly® on us. Pipe 


Drow. O, your sweet queen ! 
That the striet fates had pleas’d you had brought her 
To have bless’d mine eyes ! {hither, 

Per. We cannot but obey 


The powers above us. Could I rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as ’tis. My gentle babe Marina (whom, 
For she was born at sea, | have nam/’d so) here 
{ charge your charity withal, and leave her 
The infant of your care ; beseeching you 
r o give her princely training, that she may 
3e manner’d as she is born. 

Cle. Fear not, my lord, but. think 
Your grace, that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people’s prayers still fall upon you) 
Must in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should thereih make me vile, the common body, 
By you reliew’d, would foree me to my duty ; 
But if te that my nature need a spur, 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 
To the end of generation. 


eee Sa JE ee 


| Shall there attend } 
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Per. T believe you; 
Your honour and your goodness teach me to’t, 
Without your vows. Till she be married, madam, 


By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unscissar’d shall this hair of mine remain, 
Though 1 show will* in’t. So I take my leave. 
Good madam, make me blessed in your care 

In bringing up my child. 

Dion. I have one myself, 
Who shall not be more dear to my respect, 
Than yours, my lerd. 

ae 

Cle. We 

Re 
Then give you up to the mask’d Neptune, and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

Per. I will embrace 
Your offer. Come, dear’st madam.—O ! no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears: 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace > 
You may depend hereafter —Come, my lord. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Ephesus. 
Enter Certmon and THatsa. 
Cer. Madam, this letter, and some certain jen 
Lay with you in your coffer, which are 
At your command. Know you the character ? 
Thai. It is my lord’s. 
That I was shipp’d at sea, 1 well remember, 
Even on may yearning time; but whether there 


Madam, my thanks and prayers, 
’H] bring your grace even to the edge o’ the 


rels, 


| Delivered or no, by the holy gods, 


{ cannot rightly say. Bat since king Pericles, x 
My wedded lord, I ne’er shall see again, 


| A vestal livery will I take me to, 


And never more e have joy. 
Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as you speak, 
Diana’s temple is not distant far, 


a 
] 


| Where you may abide till your date expire. 


Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 
you. 
That. My recompense is thanks, that’s all: 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. ‘[Exeunt 


AGL 


Eater Gower. | 


Gow. Imagine Pericles arriv’d at Tyre, 
Welcom’d and settled to his own desire: 
His woful queen we leave at Ephesus, 
Unto Diana there a votaress. 

Now to Marina bend your mind, 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
At Tharsus, and by Cleon train’d 

In music, letters; who hath gain’d 

Of education all the grace, 

Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder. But alack! 

That monster envy, oft the wrack 

Of earnest praise, Marina’s life 

Seeks to take off by treason’s knife. 

And in this kind hath our Cleon 

One daughter, and a wench full grown, 
Even ripe for marriage rite :* this maid 


Hight Philoten; and it is said 
For certain in our story, she 


a shakes: 2 haunt: 3 wondringly: in old copies. 


Steeyens made th 


IV. 


Would ever with Marina be: 
Be ’t when she weav’d the sleided® silk 
With fingers, long, small, white as milk; 
Or when she would with sharp needle w ‘ound 
The cambric, which she made more sound 
By hurting it; or when to the lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That still records with moan; or when 
She would with rich and constant pen 
Vail to her mistress Dian; still 
This Philoten contends in skill 
With absolute Marina: so 
With the dove of Paphos might the crew 
Vie feathers white. Marina gets 
All praises, which are paid as debts, 
And not as given. This so darks 

’ In Philoten ali graceful marks, 
That Cleon’s wife, with envy rare, 
A present murderer does prepare 
For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might stand peerless by this slaughter. 


4 Dyce reads: ill. Ssight: in old copies. © Raw 
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A Room in Cerimon’s House. 
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The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 
Lychorida, our nurse, is dead : 

And eursed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant instrument of wrath 
Presi! for this blow. The unborn event 
I do commend to your content: 

Only I earried winged time 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ; 
Which never could I so convey, 

Unless your thoughts went on my way.— 
Dionyza doth appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer. 


SCENE I.—Tharsus. 


[ Exit. 


shore. 
Enter Dionyza and LEontne. 
Dion. Thy oath remember ; 
’T is but a blow, which never shall be known. 
Thou canst not do a thing 1’ the world so soon, 
To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience, 
Which is but cold, inflaming love in thy bosom, 
Inflame too nicely ; ; nor let pity, ore 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to ee a 
Leon. . I] do’t: but yet she is a 
Dion. The i then the gods should have her. 
She comes s weeping for her old nurse’s? death. 
Thou art resoly’d ? 
Leon. I am resoly’d. 
Enter Marina, with a Basket of Flowers. 
No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
the yellows, blues, 


goodly creature. 
Here 


Mar. 


The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, 

While summer days do last. Ah me, poor maid ! 
Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 

This world to me is like a lasting storm, 


| Whirring me from my friends. 


Dion. How now, Marina! why do you weep* alone ? 
How chance my daughter is not with you? Do not 
Consume your bleod with sorrowing: you have 
A nurse of me. Lord! how your favour’s* chang’d 
With this unprofitable woe. Come, come; 

Give me your flowers, ere the sea mar it. 

Walk with Leonine ; the air is quick there, 

And it pierees and sharpens the stomach. ‘Come; 

Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 
Mar. No, [ pray you; 

171 not bereave you of your servant. 

Dion. Come, come ; 
I Jove the king your father, and yourself, 

With more than foreign heart: We every day 
Expect him here: when he shall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports thus blasted, 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage ; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have taken 
No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you; 
Walk, and be cheerful onee again: reserve 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 

The eyes of young and old. Care not for me; 

I can go home alone. 


Mar. Well, I will go; 
But yet I have no desire to it. 
Dion. Come, come, I know ’t is good for you.— 


Walk half an hour. Leonine, at least. 
Remember what T have bait 
Leon. I warrant you, madam. 
Dion. I'll leave you, my sweet lady, for a ’ while. 
Pray you walk softly, do not heat your blood : 


1 Ready. 2onely mistresse: in old copies. 3 green: 


An open Place near the Sea-| 


thou hast sworn to do’t: | 
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What! I mmst have care of you. 
Mar. Thanks, sweet madam.—[| Exit Dronyza. 
Is the wind westerly that blows? 
Leon. South-west. 
Mar. When J was born, the wind was north. 
Leon. Was ’t so? 
Mar. My father, as nurse said, did never fear, 
But ery’d “good seamen!” to the sailors, galling 
His kingly hands hauling ropes ; 
And, clasping to the mast, endur’d a sea 
That almost burst the deck. 
Leon. When was this ? 
Mar. When f was born: 
Never were waves nor wind more violent ; 
And from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvass-climber. “Ha!” says one, 
And with a dropping indastry they skip e 
From stem to stern: the boatswain whistles, and 
The master calls, and trebles their confusion. 
Leon. Come; say your prayers. 
Mar. What mean you? 
Leon. If you require a little space for prayer, 
T grant it. Braye but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 


“wilt out >?” 


Mar. Why will you kill me? 
Leon, To satisfy my lady. 
Mar. Why weuld she have me kill’d? 


Now as I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her hurt in all my life. 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To*any living ereature: believe me, la, 

I never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt a fly: 

I trod upon a worm against my will, 

But I wept for it. -How have I offended, 
Wherein my death might yield her profit, or 
My life imply her any danger ? 


Leon, My commission 


| Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 


Mar. You will not do’t forall the world, I hope. 
You are well favour’d, and your looks foreshow 
You have a gentle heart. J saw you lately, 

When you caught hurt in parting two that fought: 
Good sooth, it show’d well in you: do so now: 
Your lady seeks my life; come you between, 

And saye poor me, the weaker. 

Leon. 

And will despatch. 
Enter Pirates, whilst Marina ts struggling. 

1 Pirate. Hold, villain! [LEoNINE runs away. 

2 Pirate. A prize! a prize! 

3 Pirate. Half-part, mates, half-part. Come, let’s have 
her aboard suddenly. [Ezeunt Pirates with Marina. 


SCENE I].—Near the Same. 

| Enter LEoNINE. 

Leon. These roguing thieves. serve the great pirate 
Valdes ; 

| And they have seiz’d Marina. Let her go: 

There’s no hope she’ll return. I’! swear she’s dead, 

And thrown into the sea.—But 171] see farther ; 

Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her, 

| Not carry her aboard. If she remain, 

Whom they have ravish’d must by me be slain. [ Excit, 


SCENE Iil.—Mitylene. A Room in a Brothel. 
nter Pander, Bawd, and Bourt. 
Pand. Boult. 


I am sworn, 


in old copies. 


Boult. Sir. 


* Some editions read: keep. 5 Face. 
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Pand, Search the market narrowly; Mitylene is full | 
of gallants: we lost too much money this mart, by | 
being too wenchless. | 

Bawd. We were never so much out of creatures. 
We have but poor three, and they can do no more, 
than they can do; and they with continual action are | 
even as good as rotten. < 

Pand. Therefore, let ’s have fresh ones, whate’er we | 
pay for them. If there be not a conscience to be used 
in every trade, we shall never prosper, 

Bawd. Thou say’st true: ’tis not the bringing up 
of poor bastards, as I think, I have brought up some 
eleven: i 

Boult. Ay, to eleven; and brought them down again. 
But shall I search the market ? 

Bawd. What else, man? The stuff we have, a 
strong wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully | 
sodden. 

Pand. Thou say’st true; they’re too unwholesome 0’ 
conscience. The poor Transilvanian is dead, that lay 
with the little baggage. 

Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him; she made him | 
roast-meat for worms. But 1/11 go search the market. | 

| Exit Bouur. 

Pand. Three or four thousand chequins were as 
pretty a proportion to live quietly, and so give over. 

Bawd. Why, to give over, I pray you? is it a shame 
to get when we are old? 

Pand. O! our eredit comes not in like the com- 
modity ; nor the commodity wages not with the danger : 
therefore, if in our youths we could pick up some} 

retty estate, ’t were not amiss to keep our door hatched. 
Besides, the sore terms we stand upon with the gods 
will be strong with us for giving over. 

Bawd. Come; other sorts offend as well as we. 

Pand. As well as we? ay, and better too; we offend 
worse. Neither is our profession any trade; it’s no 
ealling. But here comes Boult. 

Enter Bouut, and the Pirates with Marina. 

Boult. Come your ways. My masters, you say she’s 
@ Virgin ? 

1 Pirate. O, sir! we doubt it not. 

Boult. Master, I have gone thorough for this piece, 
you see; if you like her, so; if not, I have lost my 
earnest. 

Bawd. Boult, has she any qualities ? 

Boult. She has a good face, speaks well, and has ex- 
cellent good clothes: there ’s no farther necessity of 
qualities can make her be refused. 

Bawd. What’s her price, Boult ? 

Boult. 1 cannot be bated one doit of a thousand pieces. 

Pand. Well, follow me, my masters, you shall have 
your money presently. Wife, take her in: instruct 
her what she has to do, that she may not be raw in her | 
entertainment. [Exeunt Pander and Pirates. 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her; the colour 
of her hair, complexion, height, her age, with warrant 
of her virginity, and ery, ‘‘He that will give most, 
shall have her first.” Such a maidenhead were no 
cheap thing, if men were as they have been. Get this 
done as I command you. 

Boult. Performance shall follow. [ Exit Bourr. 
Mar. Alack, that Leonine was so slack, so slow ! 
He should have struck, not spoke ; or that these pirates, 
(Not enough barbarous) had not o’erboard thrown me | 

For to seek my mother ! 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one? 

Mar. That I am pretty. 

Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 


3} Misfortune. ? Absolute 


‘of all fashions. 


| sort ? 


Mar. I aceuse them not. | 

Bawd. You are lit into my hands, where you are | 

like to live. 

Mar. The more my fault,’ 

To ’scape his hands where I was like to die. 

Bawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. | 
Mar. No. 

Bawd. Yes, indeed, shall you, and taste gentlemen | 

You shall fare well: you shall have | 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 


the difference of all complexions. What! do you stop 


| your ears ? 


Mar. Are you a woman? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an I be not a 
woman? 

Mar. An honest woman, or not a woman. 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, gosling: I think I shall 
have something to do with you. Come, you are a 
young foolish sapling, and must be bowed as I would 
have you. : 

Mar. The gods defend me ! 

Bawd. If it please the gods to defend you by men, 
then men must comfort you, men must feed you, men | 
stir you up.—Boult ’s returned. 

Re-enter Bout. 
Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the market ? 

Boult. 1 have cried her almost to the number of her 
hairs: I have drawn her picture with my voice. 

Bawd. And I pr’ythee, tell me, how dost thou find | 
the inclination of the people, especially of the younger | 


Boult. Faith, they listened to me, as they wonld 
have hearkened to their father’s testament. There was 
a Spaniard’s mouth so watered, that he went to bed to | 
her very description. | 

Bawd. We shall have him here to-morrow with his 
best ruff on. 

Boult. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you 
know the French knight that. cowers i’ the hams? | 

Bawd. Who? monsieur Veroles ? 

Boult. Ay: he offered to cut a caper at the pro- 
clamation; but he made a groan at it, and swore he | 
would see her to-morrow. \ 

Bawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his disease 
hither: here he does but repair it. I know, he will | 
come in our shadow, to scatter his crowns in the sun. | 

Boult. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, 
we should lodge them with this sign, 

Bawd. Pray you, come hither awhile. You have 
fortunes coming upon you. Mark me: you must seem |; 
to do that fearfully, which you commit willingly; to | 
despise profit, where you have most gain. To weep | 
that you live as you do makes pity in your lovers: | 
seldom, but that pity begets you a good opinion, and | 
that opinion a mere? profit. 

Mar. 1 understand you not. 

Boult. O! take her home, mistress, take her home: | 
these blushes of hers must be quenched with some 
present practice. 

Bawd. Thou say’st true, i’ faith, so they must; for 
your bride goes to that with shame, which is her way 
to go with warrant. 

Boult. Faith, some do, and some do not. But, mis- | 
tress, if I have bargained for the joint,— 

Bawd. Thou may’st cut a morsel off the spit. 

Boult. I may so? | 

Bawd. Who should deny it? Come, young one, I | 
like the manner of your garments well. 

Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be changed yet. | 

Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town: report 
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i 
| what a sojournerswe have; you?ll lose nothing by 
| custom, When nature framed this piece, she meant 
thee a good turn; therefore, say what a paragon she is, 
and thou hast the harvest out of thine own report. 
Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so 
awake the beds of eels, as my giving out her beauty stir 
up the lewdly inclined. I’ bring home some to-night. 
Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 
Mar. li fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep, 
Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 
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| Which, to betray, doth with thine angel’s face, 
| Seize with thine eagle’s talons. 


Diana, aid my purpose ! 


| will you go with us? [Exeunt. | 


| 
| SCENE IV.—Tharsus, A Room in Ciren’s House. 
Enter Cix0on and Dionyza. 
| Dion. Why, are you foolish? Can it be undone? 
| Cle. O Dionyza! such a piece of slaughter 
| The sun and moon ne’er look’d upon. 
| Dion. 
' You’ll turn a child again. 
Cle. Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, 
I’d give it to undo the deed. O lady! 
Much less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 
To equal. any single erown o’ the earth, 
l’ the justice of compare! O villain Leonine ! 
Whom thou hast poison’d too. 
[f thou hadst drunk to him, it had been a kindness 
; Becoming well thy face :! what canst thou say, 
| When noble Pericles shall demand his ehild ? 
| Dion. That she is-dead. Nurses are not the fates 
| To foster it, nor ever to preserve. 
| She died at night; I’ll say so. Who ean eross it, 
} 
| 
1 
{ 
| 


I think, 


) 


Unless you play the pious innocent, 
| And for an honest attribute, ery out, 
| “She died by foul play ?” 
Cle. O! goto. Well, well ; 
| Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
| Do like this worst. 
| — Dion. Be one of those, that think 
| The pretty wrens of Tharsus will fly hence, 
| And open this to Pericles. [ do shame 
| To think of what a noble strain you are, 
And of how coward a spirit. 
| Cle. To such proceeding 
| Who ever but his approbation added, 
Though not his pre*-consent, he did not flow 
| From honourable courses. 
i Dion. Be it so, then ; 
| Yet none does know, but you, how she came dead 
| Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
She did disdain® my child, and stood between 
| Her and her fortunes: none would look on her, 
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Bawd. What have we to do with Diana? Pray you, | 


| But cast their gazes on Marina’s face ; 
Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin,* 
| Not worth the time of day. It piere’d me thorough ; 
| And though you call my course unnatural, 
; You not your child well loving, yet I find, 
It greets me as an enterprise of kindness, 
| Perform’d to your sole daughter, 

Cle. 

Dion. And as for Pericles, 
What should he say? We wept after her hearse, 
And even yet we mourn: her monument 
| Is almost finish’d, and her epitaphs 
| In glittering golden characters express 
; A general praise to her, and care in us 


Heavens forgive it ! 


At whose expense ’t is done. 
| 1 Dyce reads : 


k fact, 2 prince: in old copies. 
in which the 


Acts are first marked, Act IV. commences, 


creer mr rire reese taper aero rad aoe es £ = 


3 Steevens reads; distain. 


Cle. Thou art like the harpy, 


Dion. You are like one, that superstitiously 
Doth swear to the gods, that winter kills the flies : 
But yet, I know, you’ll do as I advise. | Exeunt. 

Enter Gower, before the Monument of Martna at 

Tharsus.® 
Gow. Thus time we waste, and longest leagues 
make short ; 
Sail seas in cockles, have, and wish but for es 
Making (to take your imagination) 
Frorn bourn to bourn, region to region, 
By you being pardon’d, we commit no erime 
To use one language, in each several clime, 
Where our scenes seem to live. I do beseech you, 
To learn of me, who stand i’ the gaps to teach you, 
The stages of our story. Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 
Attended on by many a lord and knight, 
To see his daughter, all his life’s delight: 
Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advane’d in time to great and high estate, 
Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind, 
Old Helicanus goes along behind. 
Well-sailing ships, and bounteous winds, have 
brought 
This king to Tharsus, (think this pilot thought, 
So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow on) 
To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone 
Like motes and shadows see them move awhile ; 
Your ears unto your eyes I ’ll reconcile. 
Dumb show. 

Enter Prricres with his Train, at one door ; Orr0N 
and Dionyza at the other. Cxrrox shows PERtcies 
the Tomb of Marina; whereat Pericues makes 
lamentation, puts on Sackcloth, and in a mighty 
passion departs. 

Gow. See, how belief may suffer by foul show. 
The borrow’d passion stands for true old woe ; | 
And Pericles, in sorrow all deyour’d, 

With sighs shot through, and biggest tears o’er- 
show’r'd, 

Leaves Tharsus, and again embarks. He swears 

Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs ; 

He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 

A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 

And yet he rides it out. Now, please you, wit 

The epitaph is for Marina writ 

By wicked Dionyza. 

“‘ The fairest, sweet'st, and best, lies here, 

Who wither'd in her spring of year: 

She was of Tyrus, the king’s daughter, 

On whom foul death hath made this slaughter. 

Marina was she call’d ; and at her birth, 

Thetis, being proud, swallow’d some part o' the earth. 

Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 

Hath Thetis? birth-child on the heavéns bestow’d : 

Wherefore she does (and swears shell never stint) 

Make raging battery upon shores of flint.” 

No visor does become black villainy, 

So well as soft and tender flattery. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter ’s dead, 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

By lady fortune; while our scene must play 

His daughter’s woe and heavy well-a-day, 

In her unholy service. Patience then, 

And think you now are all in Mitylen. 


2 


[ Exit. 


5 In folio, 1664, 


(Sully by contrast.—Dyce.) 4+ A low wench. 
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SCENE V.—Mitylene. <A Street before the Brothel. 
Enter from the Brothel, two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Did you ever hear the like? 

2 Gent. No: nor never shall do in such a place as | 
this, she being once gone. 

1 Gent. But to have divinity preach’d there, did 
you ever dream of such a thing? 

2 Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more 


bawdy- 


houses, Shall we go hear the vestals sing? 
1 Gent. [’ll do any thing now that is virtuous; but 
I am out of the road of rutting for ever. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The Same. A Room in the Brothel. 
Enter Pander, Bawd, and Bout. 

Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of 
her, she had ne’er come here. 

Bawd. Fic, fie upon her! she is able to fete the 
god Priapus, ‘and undo a whole generation: we must 
either get her ravished, or be rid of her. When she 
should do for clients her fitment, and do me the kind- 
ness of our profession, she has me her quirks, her | 
reasons, her master reasons, her prayers, her knees, 
that she would make a puritan of the devil, if he 
should cheapen a kiss of her. 

Boult, Faith, I must-ravish her, or she ’ll disfurnish | 
us of all our cavaliers, and make all our swearers priesis. 

Pand. Now, the pox upon her green- a for me! 

Bawd. ’Faivh, there ’s no way to be rid on’t, but by 
the way to the pox. Here comes the lord Ly ~idiedine 
disguised. 

Boult. 
peevish ba 


should have .both lord and lown, if the | 
age would but give way to customers. 
Enter LysIMacHus 

Lys. How now! How a dozen of virginities a 

Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour ! 

Boult. Tam ’ plaid to see your honour in good health. 

Lys. You may so; ’t is the better for you that your 
resorters stand upon sound legs. How now, whole- 
some iniquity ! have you that a man may deal withal, 
and defy the surgeon ? 

Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would—but 
there never came her like in Mitylene. 

Lys. If she ’d do the deeds of darkness, thou wouldst | 
say. 

Bawd. Your honour knows what ’t is to say, well 
enough. 

Lys. Well; call forth, call forth. 

Bout. For flesh and blood, sir, white and red, you 
shall see a rose; and she were a rose indeed, if she had| 
but— 

Lys. What, pr ’ythee ? 

Boult. O, sir! I can be modest. 

Lys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less 
than it gives a good report to a number to be chaste: 

Enter Marina. 

Bawd. Here comes that which grows to the stalk ;— 
never pluck’d yet, I can assure you.—lIs she not a fair 
creature 

Lys. Faith, she would serve after a long voyage’at 
sea. Well, there’s for you: leave us. 

Bawd. if beseech your honour, give me leave: 
word, and [ll have done presently. 

Lys. I beseech you, do. 

Bawd. First, I would have you note, this is an ho- 
nourable man. [To Marina. 

Mar. I desire to find him so, that | may worthily 
note him. 

Bawd. Next, he’s the governor of this country, and 
a man whom I am bound to, 


Ww 
We 
o 
oo) 


o 


a 


; will leave his honour and her together. 


|of honourable parts, and are 


‘something of my power, and so stand aloof for more 


Mar. If he govern the country, you are e bound to him 
indeed ; but how honourable he is in that, I know not. 

Bawd. ’Pray you, without any more virginal fene- 
ing, will you use him kindly? He will line your 
apron with gold. 

Mar. What he will do graciously, I will thankfully 
receive. 

Lys. Have you done? 

Bawd,. My lord, she’s not paced yet; you must take 
some pains to work her to your manage.—Come, we 
Go thy ways 

[Exeunt Bawd, Pander, and Bout 

Lys. Now, pretty one, how long have you been at 
this trade ? 

Mar. What trade, sir? 

Lys. Why, I cannot name but I shall offend. 

Mar. | cannot be offended with my trade. 
you to name it. 

Lys. How long have you been of this profession ? 

Mar. Ever since I can remember. 

Lys. Did you go to it so young? 
gamester at five, or at seven? 

Mar. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 

Lys. Why, the house ,you dwell in proclaims you to 
be a creature of sale. 

Mar. Do you know this house to be a place of such 
resort, and will come into it? I hear say, you are 
the governor of this place. 

Lys. Why, hath your principal made known unto 
you who I am? 

Mar. Who is my principal ? 

Lys. Why, your herb-woman ; 
and roots of shame and iniquity. 


Please 


Were you a 


she that sets seed 
O! you have heard 


serious wooing. But I protest to thee, pretty one, my 
authority shal] not see thee, or else, look friendly upon 


thee. Come, bring me to some private place: come, 
come. 
Mar. If you were born to honour, show it now; 


If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it. 
Lys. How’s this? how’s this ?—Some more ;—be 
sage. 
Mar. For me, 
That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Hath plac’d me in this sty, where, since I came, 
Diseases have been sold dearer than physic,— 
That the gods 
Would set me free from this unhallow’d place, 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i’ the purer air! 
Lys. 
Thou couldst have spoke so well ; 
couldst. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 
Thy speech had alter’d it. Hold, here ’s gold for thee: 
Persevere in that clear way thou goest, 
And the gods strengthen thee. 
Mar. The gods preserve you ! 
Lys. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent; for to me 
The very doors and windows s savour vilely. 
Farewell. Thou art a piece of virtue, and 
I doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 
Hold, here’s more gold for thee. 
A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 
That robs thee of thy goodness! If thou dost heat 
From me, it shall be for thy good, 


Enter Bouut. 
Boult. I beseech your honour, one piece for me. 


eee 


[ did not think 
ne’er dream’d thou 
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Lys. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper! Your house, 
But for this virgin that doth prop it, would 
Sink, and overwhelm you. Away! 

[Exit Lysimacuus. 

Boult. How’s this? We must take another course 
with you. If your peevish chastity, which is not worth 
a breakfast in the cheapest country under the cope,’ 
shall undo a whole household, let me be gelded like a 
spaniel. Come your ways. 

Mar. Whither would you have me ? 

Boult. 1 must have your maidenhead taken off, or 
the common hangman shall execute it. Come your 
way. We’ll have no more gentlemen driven away. 
Come your ways, I say. 

Re-enter Bawd. 

Bawd. How now! what’s the matter ? 

Boult. Worse and worse, mistress: she has here 
spoken holy words to the lord Lysimachus. 

Bawd. O, abominable! 

Boult. She makes our profession as it were to stink 
afore the face of the gods. 

Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever ! 

Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with her like 
a nobleman, and she sent him,away as cold as a snow- 
ball ; saying his prayers, too. 

Bawd. Boult, take her away; use her at thy pleasure: 
erack the glass of her virginity, and make the rest 
malleable. 

Boult. An if she were a thornier piece of ground 
than she is, she shall be ploughed. 

Mar. Hark, hark, you gods! 

Bawd. She conjures: away with her. Would she 
had never come within my doors.—Marry, hang you !— 


women-kind? Marry come up, my dish of chastity 
with rosemary and bays ! [Exit Bawd. 
Boult. Come, mistress; come your way with me. 
Mar. Whither wilt thou have me? 
Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 
Mar. Pr’ythee, tell me one thing first. 
Boult. Come now, your one thing. 
Mar. What canst thou wish thine enemy to be? 


She ’s born to undo us.—Will you not go the way of | 


Boult. Why, I could wish him to be my master; or 
rather, my mistress. 

Mar. Neither of these are so bad as thou art, 
| Since they do better thee in their command. 

Thou hold’st a place, for which the pained’st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change: 

Thou ’rt the damn’d door-keeper to every coystrel? 
That hither comes inquiring for his Tib; 

| To the cholerick fisting of each rogue thy ear 

Is hable; thy food is such 

As hath been belch’d on by infected lungs. 

Boult. What would you have me do? go to the wars, 
would you? where a man may serve seven years for 
the loss of a leg, and have not money enough in the 
end to buy him a wooden one? 

Mar. Do any thing but this thou doest. 
| Old recepdacles, or common sewers, of filth ; 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman: 

Any of these ways are yet better than this ; 

For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak, 

Would own a name too dear. That the gods 

Would safely deliver me from this place ! 

Here, here ’s gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gain by me, 

Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and danee, 

With other virtues, which I’ll keep from boast ; 

And I will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 

| Yield many scholars. 

Boult. But can you teach all this you speak of? 
Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 

; And prostitute me to the basest groom 

| That doth frequent your house. 

Boult. Well, I will see what I can do for thee: if I 

can place thee, I will. 

Mar. But, amongst honest women? 

Boult. Faith, my acquaintance ‘lies little amongst 
them. But'since my master and mistress have bought 
you, there’s no going but by their consent; therefore, 
I will make them acquainted with your purpose, and 
jf doubt not but I shall find them tractable enough. 
Come ; [’ll do for thee what I can: come your ways. 

[ Exeunt, 


Empty 


Enter Gowrr, 

Gow. Marina thus the brothel scapes, and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 
She sings like one immortal, and she dances, 
As goddess-like, to her admired lays. 
Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her needle composes 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry, 
That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 
Her inkle,* silk, twin with the rubied cherry: 
That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 
Who pour their bounty on her; and her gain 
She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place, 
And to her father turn our thoughts again, 
Where we left him on the sea, tumbled and tost ; 
And, driven before the winds, he is arriv’d 
Here where his daughter dwells: and on this coast 
Suppose him now at anchor. The city striv’d 
God Neptune’s annual feast to keep: from whence 
Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies, 
His banners sable, trimm’d with rich expense ; 


1 Cope, or covering of the sky. 2 Low groom.—Dyce. 


Deca 


aed NS 


And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 

Yn your supposing once more put your sight; 

| Of heavy Pericles think this the bark: 

| Where, what is done in action, more, if might, 


Shall be discover’d; please you, sit, and hark. [Exw. 


SCENE I.—On board Prericres’ Ship, off Mitylene. 
A Pavilion on deck, with a Curtain before it ; Pert- 
CLES within it, reclining on a Couch. <A Barge 
lying beside the Tyrian Vessel. 

Enter Two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian Vessel, 

the other to the Barge ; to them Heticanus. 
Tyr. Sail, Where’s the lord, Helicanus ? he can re- 
solve you. [Lo the Sailor of Mitylene. 
|O here he is.— 

Sir, there ’s a barge put off from Mitylene, 

‘And in it is Lysimachus, the governor, 

| Who craves to come aboard. What is your will? 

Hel. That he have his, Call up some gentlemen 

Tyr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen! my Jord calls. 


3 Thread. 
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Enter Two or Three Gentlemen. 
1 Gent. Doth your lordship call ? 
Hel. Gentlemen, 
There is some of worth would come aboard : I pray 
Greet them fairly. 
[Gentlemen and Sailors descend, and go 
on board the Barge. 
Enter, from thence, Lystmacuus and Lords ; the Tyrian 
Gentlemen, and the Two Sailors. 
Tyr. Sail. Sir, 
This is the man that can in aught you would 
Resolve you. 
Lys. Hail, reverend sir! The gods preserve you ! 
Hel. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 
Lys. You wish me well. 
Being on shore, honouring of Neptune’s triumphs, 
L Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 
I made to it to know of whence you are, 
Hel. First, what is your place? 
Lys. I am the governor of this place you lie before. 
Hel. Sir, 
Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king; 
A man, who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance, 
But to prorogue his grief. 
Lys. Upon what ground is his distemperature ? 
Hel. It would be too tedious to repeat ; 
But the main grief of all springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 
Lys. May we not see him, then ? 
Hel. You may, 
But bootless is your sight ; he will not speak 
To any. 
Lys. Yet, let me obtain my wish. 
Hel. Behold him, [Pericuxzs discovered.| This was a 
goodly person, 
Till the disaster that one mortal night 
Drove him to this. 
Lys. Sir king, all hail! the gods preserve you ! 
Hail, royal sir ! 
Hel. It is in vain; he will not speak to you. 
1 Lord. Sir, we have a maid in Mitylene, I durst 
wager, 
Would win some words of him. 
Lys. ’T is well bethought. 
She, questionless, with her sweet harmony, 
And other choice atiractions, would allure, 
And make a battery through his deafen’d’ parts, 
Which now are midway stopp’d: 
She is all happy as the fair’st of all, 
And with her fellow maids is now upon 
The leafy shelter that abuts against 
The island’s side. 
[He whispers one of the attendant Lords —Exit Lord. 
Hel. Sure, all effectless; yet nothing well omit, 
That bears recovery’s name. ~ 
But, since your kindness we have stretch’d thus far, 
Let us beseech you, 
That for our gold we may provision have, 
Wherein we are not destitute for want, 
But weary for the staleness. 
Lys. O, sir! a courtesy, 
Which, if we should deny, the most just God 
For every graff would send a caterpillar, 
And so afflict? our provinee.—Yet once more 
Let me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king’s sorrow. 
Hel. Sit, sir, I will recount it to you.— 


3 


1 defended: in old copies. inflict: inold copies. ? Own. 


But see, I am prevented. 
Enter Lord, Marina, and a young Lady. 
Lys. O! here is 
The lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one ! 
Is’t not a goodly presence ? 
Hel. She’s a gallant lady. 
Lys. She’s such a one, that were I well assur’d she 
came 
Of gentle kind, and noble stock, I’d wish 
No better choice, and think me rarely wed.— 
Fair one, all goodness that consists in bounty 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient: 
If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 
Mar. Sir, I will use 
My utmost skill in his recovery, 
Provided none but I and my companion 
Be suffer’d to come near him. 
Lys. Come, let us leave her; 
And the gods make her prosperous! [Marina sings. 
Lys. Mark’d he your music ? 
Mar. No, nor look’d on us. 
Lys. See, she will speak to him. 
Mar. Hail, sir! my lord, lend ear.— 
Per. Hum! ha! 
Mar. I am a maid, 
My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes, 
But have been gaz'd on like a comet: she speaks, 
My lord, that’ may be, hath endur’d a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh’d. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings ; 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to the world and awkward casualties 
Bound me in servitude.—I will desist ; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek, 
And whispers in mine ear, ‘Go not till he speak.” 
Per. My fortunes—parentage—good parentage— 
To equal mine !—was it not thus? what say you? 
Mar. I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage, 
You would not do me violence. 
Per: I do think so. 
I pray you, turn your eyes again upon me.— 
You are like something that—What countrywoman ? 
Here of these shores ? 
Mar. No, nor of any shores ; 
Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. . 
Per. | amgreat with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been: my queen’s square 
brows; f 
Ter stature to an inch; as wand-like straight ; 
As silver-voie’d ; her eyes as jewel-like, 
And cas’d as richly : in pace another Juno ; 

Who starves the ears she fecds, and makes them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech.—Where do you live? 
Mar. Where I am but a stranger: from the deck 

You may discern the place. 
Per. Where were you bred? 
And how achiev’d you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe.* 
Mar, Should I tell my history 
'T would seem like lies, disdain’d in the reporting. 
Per. Pr’ythee, speak : 
Falscness cannot come from thee, for thou look’st 
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Modest as justice, and thou secm’st a palace 

For the crown’d truth to dwell in. Ill believe thee, 
And make my senses,credit thy relation 

To points that seem impossible; for thou look’st 
Like one I lov’d indeed. What were thy friends ? 
Didst thou not say, when I did push thee back, 
(Which was when I perceiv’d thee) that thou cam’st 
From good descending ? 

Mar. So indeed I did. 

Per, Report thy parentage. 1 think thou saidst 
Thou hadst been toss’d from wrong to injury, . 
And that thou thought’st thy griefs might equal mine, 
If both were open’d. 

Mar. Some such thing 
I said, and said no more but what my thoughis 
Did warrant me was likely. 

Per. Tell thy story ; 

If thine consider’d prove the thousandth part 

Of my endurance, thou art a man, and [ 

Have suffer’d like a girl: yet thou dost look 

Like Patience, gazing on kings’ graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends ? 

How lost thou them? Thy name, my most kind virgin ? | 
Recount, I do beseech thee. Come, sit by me. 

Mar. My name is Marina. 

Per. O! I am mock’d, 
And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 


Mar. Patience, good sir, 
Or here Ill cease. 
Per, Nay, Ill be patient. 


Thou little know’st how tho 

To call thyself Marina. 
Mar. The name 

Was given me by one that had some power; 

My father, and a king, 


u dost startle me, 


Per, How! a king’s daughter ? 
And call’d Marina? 
Mar. You said you would believe me 3 


But, not to be a trouble 
I will end here. 

Per. But are you flesh and blood? 
Have you a working pulse? and are no fairy 
Motion ?—Well; speak on. Where were you born, 
And wherefore call’d Marina ? 


r of your peace, 


Mar. Call’d Marina, 
For I was born at sea. 
Per. At sea! what mother ? 


Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king ; 
Who died the minute I was born, 
As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver’d weeping. 
Per. O! stop there a little, 
This is the rarest dream that e’er dull’d sleep 
Did mock gad fools withal ; this cannot be. | 
My daughter ’s buried.—Well :—where were you bred ? 
I’ll hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 
And never interrupt: you. 
Mar. You scorn: believe me, ’t were best I did give 
Per. I will believe you by the syllable [o’er. 
Of what you shall deliver, Yet, give me leave : 
How came you in these parts ? where were you bred ? 
Mar. The king, my father, did in Tharsus leave me, 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 
Did seek to murder me; and having woo’d 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn to do’t, 
A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 
Brought me to Mitylene. But, good sir, 
Whither will you have me? Why do you weep? It 
may be, 


Oe ee 
You think me an impostor: no, good faith 

I am the daughter to king Pericles, 

If good king Pericles be. 

Per. Ho, Helicanus! 

Hel. Calls my gracious lord ? 

Per. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 

' Most wise in general: tell me, if thou canst, 
| What this maid is, or what is like to be, 
That thus hath made me weep ? 

Flel. 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mitylen 
Speaks nobly of her, 

Lys. She would never tell 
Her parentage ; being demanded that, 

She would sit still and weep. 

Per. O Helicanus ! strike me, honour’d sir ; 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain, 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me, 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality, 

And ‘drown me with their sweetness. 

hither, 

Thou that begei’st him that did thee beget ; 

Thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tharsus, 

And found at sea again —O Helicanus! 

Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud 

As thunder threatens us: this is Marina! 

What was thy mother’s name ? tell me but that, 

For truth can never be confirm’d enough, 

Though doubts did ever sleep. 
Tar. 

What is your title? 

Per. Tam Pericles of Tyre: but tell me, now, 

My drown’d queen’s name, (as in the rest you said 
Thou hast been godlike pertect) the heir of kingdoms, 
And another like to Pericles thy father. 

Mar. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 

To say, my mother’s name was Thaisa ? 
Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began. 
Per. Now, blessing on thee! ri 
child, 
Give me fresh garments! Mine own, Helicanus, 
She is not dead at Tharsus, as she should have been, 
By savage Cleon: she shall tell thee all ; 
When thou shalt kneel and justify in knowledge, 
She is thy very princess.—Who is this ? 
Hel. Sir, ’t is the governor of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 
Did come to see you. 
Per. I embrace you, 
Give me my robes! I am wild in my beholding. 
O heavens, bless my girl! But hark! what music 2— 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O’er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 
How sure you are my daughter.—But what music ? 
Hel. My lord I hear none. 
Per. None? ; 
The musie of the spheres ! list, my Marina. 

Lys. Tt is not good to cross him : give him way. 

Per. Rarest sounds! Do ye not hear ? 

Lys. Music? My lord, I hear— 

er. Most heavenly musie : 
It nips me unto list’ning, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes: let me rest. 

Lys. A pillow for his head. 

[The Curtain before the Pavilion of Prricues is closed 
So, leave him all.—Well, my companion-friends, 

If this but answer to my just belief, 

| I’ well remember you. 

| [Exeunt Lysmacuvs, Heticanus, Marina, and Lady. 


I know not 3 but 
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0! 


come 


First, sir, I pray, 
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e; thou art my 


[He sleeps. 
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SCENE [I.—The Same. 
Pericies on the Deck asleep ; Diana appearing to him' 
wn a vision. 
Dia. My temple stands in Ephesus : 
And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 
There, when my maiden priests are met together, 
Before the people all, 
Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife : 
To mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter’s, call, 
And give them repetition to the life. 
Or perform my bidding, or thou liv’st in woe: 
Do’t, and bet happy, by my silver bow. 
Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana disappears. 
Per. "Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 
I will obey thee. —Helicanus! 
Enter Lystmacuus, HEnicanus, and MARIna. 
Hel. Sir. 
Per. My purpose was for Tharsus, 
The inhospitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other service first : toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails; eftsoons [71] tell thee why.— 
Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore, 
And give you gold for such provision 
As our intents will need ? 
Lys. Sir, with all my heart, and when you come 
ashore, 
I have another suit. 
Per. You shall prevail, 
Were it to woo my daughter ; for, it seems, 
You have been noble towards her. 
Lys. Sir, lend your arm. 
Per. Come, my Marina. | Exeunt. 


Enter Gowen, before the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
Gow. Now our sands are almost run ; 
More a little, and then dumb. 
This, as? my last boon, give me, 
For such kindness must relieve me, 
That you aptly will suppose 
What pageantry, what feats, what shows, 
What minstrelsy, and pretty din, 
The regent made in Mitylen, 
To greet the king. So he thriv’d, 
That he is promis’d to be wiv’d 
To fair Marina ; but in no wise 
Till he had done his sacrifice, 
As Dian bade: whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound. 
In feather’d briefness sails are fill’d, 
And wishes fall out as they’re will’d. 
At Ephesus, the temple see, 
Our king, and all his company. 
That he can hither come so soon, 
Is by your faney’s thankful doom. | Ext. 


SCENE IIIl.—The Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
Tuatsa standing near the Altar, as high Priestess ; 
a number of Virgins on each side: 


hie thee thither, 


there to strike 


CrRIMon and 
other Inhabitants of Ephesus attending. 


Enter Pericirs, with his Train ; Lystmacuus, Hext- 
CANUS, Marina, and a Lady. 


Per. Hail Dian! to perform thy just command, 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
At Pentapolis, the fair Thaisa. 
At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child call’d Marina ; who, O goddess ! 
Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tharsus 
Was nurs’d with Cleon, whom at fourteen years 


1 2 Not in old copies, 3 Countenance. * the mum: 
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He sought to murder, but her better stars 
Brought her to Mitylene ; against whose shore 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
| Made know n herself my daughter. 
Thai. Voice and favour? |! — 
You are, you are—O royal Pericles !|— [She faints. 
Per, What means the woman*? she dies; help, 
_ gentlemen ! ! 
Cer. Noble sir, 
If you have told ‘Diana’ s altar true, 
This is your wife. 
Per. Reverend appearer, no: 
I threw her overboard with these very arms 
Cer. Upon this coast, 1 warrant you. 
Per. ’T is most certain. 
Cer. Look to the lady.—O! she’s but o’erjoy’d. 
Early in blust’ring morn this lady was 
Thrown on this shore. J op’d the coffin, 
Found there rich jewels; recover’d her, and plae’d her 
Here, in Diana’s temple. 
Per. May we see them ? 
Cer. Great sir, they shall be brought you to my house, 
Whither ‘ invite you. Look! Thaisa is recover’d. 
That. let me look. 
If he 4 none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious ear, 
But curb it, spite of seeing. O, my lord! 
Are you not Pericles? Like him you speak, 
Like him you are. Did you not name a tempest, 
| A birth, and death ? 
Per. The voice of dead Thaisa! 
Thai. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead, and drown’d. 
Per. Immortal Dian ! 
Thai. Now I know you better.— 
When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 
The king, my father, gave you such a ring. 
[Shows a Ring. 


no more, you gods! your present 


Per. This, this ; 
kindness 

Makes my past miseries sports: you shall do well, 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen. O! come, 
A second time within these arms. 

Mar. My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother’s bosom. 
[ Kneels to 'THatsa. 
Flesh of thy flesh, 


be buried 


Per. Look, who kneels here. 
Thaisa ; 

Thy burden at the sea, and call’d Marina, 

For she was yielded there. 


That. Bless’d, and mine own! 
Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen! 
That. I know you not. 


Per. You have heard me say,when I did fly froma Tyre, 
I left behind an ancient substitut 
Can you remember what I eall’d the man ? 
iI have nam/’d him oft. 
Thai. ‘T was Helicanus, then. | 
| Per. Still confirmation ! | 
Embrace him, dear Thaisa ; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found, 
How possibly preserv’d, and whom to thang, 
| Besides the gods, for this great miracle. 


Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord; this man | 
| Through whom the gods have shown their power, that 
can 
From first to last resolve you. 
Per. Reverend sir, 


_ 
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The gods can have no mortal officer 
More like a god than you. Will you déliver 
How this dead queen re-lives ? 

Cer. I will, my lord: 
Beseech you, first go with me to my house, 
Where shall be shown you all was found with her ; 
How she came placed here in the temple, 
No needful thing omitted. 

Per. Pure Dian! bless thee for thy vision, 
I will offer night oblations to thee. Thaisa, 
This prince, the fair-betrothed of your daughter, 
Shall marry her at Pentapolis. And now, 
This ornament, 
Makes me look dismal, will I clip to form ; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch’d, 
To grace thy marriage-day, Ill beautify. 

Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good eredit : 
Sir, my father’s dead. 

Per, Heavens, make a star of him! 

queen, 

We’ll celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 
Will in that kingdom spend our following days: 
Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign. 


Yet there, my 


1 preferred : in old copies. 


END OF 


2 Not in old copies; added by Malone. 


Lord Cerimon, we do our longing stay, 
To hear the rest untold.—Sir, lead ’s the way. 


[Exeunt. 
Enter Gowrr. 
Gow. In Antiochus, and his daughter, you have 
heard 

Of monstrous lust the due and just reward : 
In Pericles, his queen, and daughter, seen, 
Although assail’d with fortune fierce and keen, 
Virtue preserv’d' from fell destruction’s blast, 
Led on by heaven, and crown’d with joy at last, 
In Helicanus may you well desery 
A figure of truth, of faith, and loyalty : 
In reverend Cerimon there well appears, 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed, the honour’d name 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn; 
That him and his they in his palace burn. 
The gods for murder seemed so content 
To punish them,? although not done, but meant. 
So on your patience evermore attending, 
New joy wait on you! Here our play has ending. 


THE PLAYS, 


i 
{ 


i 


_ Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 


POEMS 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


foe ee a COLTON, 


WE are told by Shakespeare, in his dedication of this poem 
to the Earl of Southampton, in 1598, that it was ‘‘the first 
heir of his invention ;” and as it was the earliest printed, so 
probably, it was the earliest written of his Known productions. 
At what time it is likely that he commenced the composition 
of it, is a question which we have considered in the biography 
of the poet. 

The popularity of it is indisputable: having been originally 
printed by Richard Field, in 1593, 4to., that edition! seems to 
have been soon exhausted, and it was republished by the 
Rame printer in 1594, 4to., before 25th June, because on that 
day, according to the Stationers’ Registers, he assigned over 
his interest in it to John Harrison, for whom Field printed 
an octavo impression in 1596. Field’s second edition of 1594 
was unknown to Malone and his contemporaries; and as it 
Was nota re-issue of some remaining copies of 1593 with a 
new title-puge, but a distinet re-impression, it affords some 
various readings, and not a few important confirmations of 
the correctness of the older text, corrupted more or Jess in all 
subsequent editions. Harrison published his second edition 
in 1600, which was the fourth time “ Venus and Adonis” had 
been printed in seven years. It had been entered at Sta-| 
tioners’ Hall by W. Leake, in 1596. After this date it went 
through the press many times, and copies in 1602, 1616, 1620, 
&c. are known: in 1627 it was printed by John Wreittoun, at 
Edinburgh. | 

The popularity of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis”? is established also 
by the frequent mention of it in early writers?. It is probable | 
that Peele died in 1597, and very soon afterwards his ‘ Merry 
Conceited Jests’? must have been published, although no 
edition of them is known older than that of 1607. In one of 
these, a tapster, ‘‘much given to poetry,” is represented as 
having in his possession “the Knight of the Sun, Venus and 
Adonis, and other pamphlets.” Thomas Heywood’s “ Fair 
Maid of the Exchange,” was printed in 1607, but written some 
few years before, and there a young lover is recommended to 
court his mistress by the aid of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis.” How 
long this reputation, and for the same purpose, was main- 
tained, may be seen from a passage in Lewis Sharpe’s ‘‘ Noble 
Stranger,” 1640, where Pupillus exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, for the book 
of Venus and Adonis, to court my mistress by!” Thomas 
Cranley, in his ‘* Amanda,” 1635, makes ‘* Venus and Adonis ”’ 
part of the library of a courtesan : 

“amorous pamphlets, that best like thine eyes, 

And songs of love, and sonnets exquisite ; 

Among these Venus and Adonis les, 

With Salmacis and her Hermaphrodite ; 

Pigmalion’s there with his transform’d delight.” 
‘¢Salmacis and her Hermaphrodite”’ refers to the poem im- 
puted (perhaps falsely) to Beaumont, printed in 1604; and 
the third poem is ‘‘ Pygmalion’s Image,”’ by Marston, pub- 
lished in 1598. 


Even as the sun with purple-colour’d face 


Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase ; 

Hunting he lov’d, but love he laugh’d to scorn: 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-fae’d suitor ’gins to woo him. 


1 The memorandum of it in the Stationers’ Registers runs thus :— 
“18 April 1593. 

“ Richd Fielé] Entered as his Copy, licensed by the Archbishop 

of Canterbury, and the Wardens, a book intitled Venus | 

and Adonis.” 


Malone adverts to Richard Barnfield’s notice of ‘‘ Venus and | 


S. Nicholson, in his ‘ Acolastus his Afterwitte,” 1600, 
committed the most impudent plagiarisms from ‘ Venus and 
Adonis ;” and R.§., the author of “ Phillis and Flora,” 1598, 
did not scruple to copy, almost with verbal exactness, part of 
the description Shakespeare gives of the horse of Adonis: 
we extract the following lines, that the reader may be able to 
make a comparison (See p. 866) :— 

‘*His mayne thin hair’d, his neck high crested, 
Small eare. short head, and burly breasted * * * 
Strait legg’d, large thigh’d, and hollow hoved, 
All nature’s skill in him was proved.” 

Our text of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” is that of the earliest 
quarto, 1593, which, for the time, is very correctly printed, 
and we will illustrate by a single quotation the importance of 
resorting to it: the line which there stands, 


“He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth,’? 
is misprinted in all modern editions, 
“ He cheers the morn, and all the world relieveth.” 


The corruption was introduced in the quarto, 1594, and it 
has ever since been repeated. The same remark will apply 
to other changes; such as ‘all swoln with chasing,” instead 
of chafing ;” ‘to love’s alarm,” instead of ‘* alarms 3” “ from 
morn ¢o night,” instead of ‘ till night,’? &e.; all which show 
strange carclessness of collation, but it is not necessary here 
to dwell upon them, as they are pointed out in the notes. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 
EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TICHFIELD. 


RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
I xNow not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished 
lines to your lordship, nor how the world will censure me for 
choosing so strong a prop to support so weak a burden: only, 
if your honour seem but pleased, I account myself highly 
praised, and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, till I 
ane honoured you with somegraver labour. But if the first 
heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry it had 
so noble a god-father, and never after ear so barren a land, 
for fear it yield me still so bad a harvest. I leave it to your 
honourable survey, and your honour to your heart’s content 5 
which I wish may always answer your own wish, and the 
world’s hopeful expectation. 

Your honour’s in all duty, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Thrice fairer than myself, (thus she began) 

The field’s chief flower, sweet above compare, 

Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 

More white and red than doves or roses are ; 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith, that the world hath ending with thy life. 


Adonis,”? and “Lucrece.”? in 1598, (reprinted in 1605; see Bridge- 
water Catalogue, 4to, 1837. p. 23) as well as to William Barksted’s 
allusion to it in 1607, in his “‘ Myrrha the Mother of Adonis.” To 
these may be added the praise of Shakespeare, and of his *‘ Venus and 
Adonis.” and ‘*Lucrece,” in the play of ‘The Return from Par- 
nassus,” which was certainly produced before the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed, 

And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow ; 

st thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 

A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know : 
Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, [711 smother thee with kisses: 


And yet not cloy thy lips with loath’d satiety, 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 
Making them red and pale. with fresh variety ; 
Ten kisses short #@s one, one long as twenty: 
A summer’s day will seem an hour but short, 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport. 


With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 

Earth’s sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 
Being so enrag’d, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 


Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 
Under her other was the tender boy, 
Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 
She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire, 


The studded bridle on a ragged bough 

Nimbly she fastens; (0, how quick is love 1) 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 

To tie the rider she begins to prove 
Backward she push’d him, as she would be thrust, 
And govern’d him in strength, though not in lust. 


So soon was she along, as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips: 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And ’gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips ; 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open. 


He burns with bashful shame, she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks : 
Then with her windy sighs, and golden hairs 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks: 
He saith she is immodest, blames her ’miss ;* 
What follows more she murders? with a kiss. 


Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
Tires*® with her beak on ‘feathers, flesh, and bone. 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stuff’d, or prey he gone ; 
Eyen so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where she ends she doth anew begin. 


Fore’d to content,* but never to obey, 

Panting he lies, and breatheth in her face ; 

She feedeth on the steam, as on a prey, 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace, 
Wishing her cheeks were gar dens full of flowers, 
So they were dew’d with such distilling showers. 


Look how a bird lies tangled in a net, 
So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies : 
Pure shame and aw’d resistance made him fret, 
Which bred more beauty in his emery. eyes : 
Rain added to a river that is rank, 
Perforce will foree it overflow the PORN 


Vamiss, fault. 2 smothers: in eds., 


| SRA APO: 


1600, 1620. 3 Preys. 


remeron es Fen SLU RAR UNL 


Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 

Still is he sullen, still he lowers and frets, 

‘Twixt crimson shame, and anger ashy -pale; 
Being red, she loves him best ; and being white, 
Her best is better’d with a more delight. 


| Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

| And by her fair immortal hand she swears 

From his soft bosom never to remove, 

| Till he take truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rain’d, making her cheeks all wet 
And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 


Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 


Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave 
Who being look’d on ducks as quickly i in; 
| So offers he to give what she did crave, 
But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 


3 


Never did passenger in summer’s heat, 
More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get; 
She bathes in wi ver, yet her fire must burn, 
O, pity, ’gan she cry, flint-hearted boy ! 
Tj is but a kiss I beg; why art thou coy? 


I have been woo’d as I entreat thee now, 
Even by the stern and direful god of war. 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow, 
Who conquers where he comes, in every jar; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my slave 
And begeg’d for that which thou unask’d shalt have 


4 To be contented. 


etaphine a en cere te Cent 


Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 

His batter’d shield, his uncontrolled rest, 

And for my sake hath learn’d to sport and dance, 

To toy,” to wanton, dally, smile, and jest ; 
Scorning his churlish drum, and ensign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my ‘bed. 


Thus he that over-rul’d, I oversway’d, 
Leading him prisoner in a red rose chain : 
| Strong-temper’d steel his stronger strength obey’d, 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 
O! be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For mastering her that foil’d he god of fight. 


Touch but my as with these fair lips of thine, 
Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red, 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine. 
What seest thou in the ground? hold up thy hea 
Look in mine eye -balls, there thy beauty a 
Then, why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes? 


Art thou asham’d to kiss? then, wink again, 
; And I will wink ; so shall the day seem night ; 
Love keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 
Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight : 

These blue-vein’d violets whereon we lean, 


| Never can blab, nor know not what-we mean, 
] 


| The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
| Shows thee unripe, yet may’st thon ‘well be tasted. 
| | Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 
| Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 
Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime, 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 


5 Full, Sdi-dapper:; oldcop, 7 coy; old eds. 
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VENUS 


Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled old, 
[-nurtur’d, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 
O’er-worn, despised, rheumatic, and cold, 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking Juice, 


But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? 


Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow ; 

Mine eyes are grey! and bright, and quick in turning : 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow, 

My flesh is soft and plu mp, my marrow burning : 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt, 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 

Or like a fairy trip upon the green, 

Or like a nymph with long dishevelled hair, 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 
Love is a spirit, all compact of fire, 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 


Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie ; 

These foreeless flowers like sturdy trees support me ; 

Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky, 

From morn till night, even where T list to sport me: 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 

That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee ? 


Is thine own heart to thine own face affected iy 
Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 
Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 

| Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 


And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 


Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use ; 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: 


Thou wast begot, to get it is thy duty. 


Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed, 
Unless the earth in thy inerease be fed ? 
By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live, when thou thyself art dead ; 
And so in spite of death thou dost survive, 
In that thy likeness still is left alive. 
By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat, 
For where they lay the shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan, ’tired in the mid-day heat, 
| With burning eye did hotly overlook them ; 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like hirh, and by Venus’ side. 


And now Adonis, with a lazy sprite, 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, 

His lowering brows o’er-whelming his fair sight, 

| Like misty vapours, when they blot the sky, 
Souring his cheeks, cries, Fie! no more of love: 
The sun doth burn my face ; 1 must remove. 


Ah me! (quoth Venus,) young, and so unkind ? 

f What bare excuses mak’st thou to be gone ! 

[’ll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 

Shall cool the heat of this descending sun: 

I’ll make a shadow for thee of my hairs : 

If they burn too, [’ll quench them with my tears, 


1 Blue eyes were sometimes called grey. 


AND ADONIS. 


Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee - 


Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty ; 
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| The sun that shines from heaven shines but warm, 

And lo! I lie between that sun and thee : 

; The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 

| Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me ; 

| And were I not immortal, life were done, 
Between this heavenly and earth] y sun, 


Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel ? 
Nay more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth : 
Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel, 
What ’t is to love? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O! had thy mother borne so hard a mid, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind, 


What am I, that thou showildst conternn me this ? 
Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ? 

What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss ? 
Speak fair; but speak fair words, or else be mute: 
| Give me.one kiss, I'll give it thee again, 

And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 


| Fie ! lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 
Well-painted idol, image dull and dead, 
Statue, contenting but the eye alone, 
Thing like a man, but of no woman bred : 

Thou art no man, though of a man’s complexion, 
| For men will kiss even by their own direction. 


This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
| And swelling passion doth provoke a pause ; 
Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong : 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause : 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak, 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 


Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand, 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band: 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound : 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 


She locks her lily fingers one in one. 


Fondling, she saith, since I have hemm’d thee here, 

Within the cireuit of this ivory pale, 

I'll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 
Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 


Within this limit is relief enough, 
Sweet bottom-grass, and high delightful plain, 
Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest, and from rain : 
Then, be my deer, since Iam such a park ; 
No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark. 


At this Adonis smiles, as in disdain, 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple: 

Love made those hollows, if himself were slain, 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 
Fore-knowing well, if there he came to hie, 
Why, there Love liv’d, and there he could not die. 


These lovely caves, the round enchanting pits, 
Open’d their mouths to swallow Venus’ hiking. 
Being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 

| Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking ? 
| Poor queen of love, in thine own law seb 

| To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn! 


58 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Now which way shall she turn? what shall she say? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing ; 


.The time is spent, her object will away, 


And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 
Pity! she cries, some favour, some remorse ! 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse ! 


But lo! from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 

Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy, 

And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud : 
The strong-neck’d steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her straight goes he. 


Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder ; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 

Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder: 
The iron bit he crusheth ’tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 


His ears up prick’d, his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stands on end ; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, v apours doth he send: 
His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot coura ge, and his high desire. 


Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps 

With gentle maj jesty, and modest pride: 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who should say, lo! thus my strength is tried ; 
And this I do, to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 


What recketh he his rider’s angry stir, 
His flattering holla, or his ‘Stand, I say ?” 
What cares he now for curbs, or pricking spur, 
For rich caparisons, or trapping gay ? 
He sces his love, and nothing else he sees, 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees, 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportion’d steed, 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did his horse excel a common one, 

In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 


Round-hoof’d, sh orleipinted, the fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 


High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 


Thin mane, thick t tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


Sometime he seuds far off, and there he stares ; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather : 

To bid the wind a base’ he now prepares, 

And whe’r he run, or fly, they know not whether ; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d wings. 


He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her ; 

She answers him, as if she Inew his mind: 

Being proud, as fades are, to see him woo her, 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind : 
Spurns at his Jove, and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 


1A race, or game of prison-base, or prison-bars, 2 chasing: 


Then, like a melancholy malcontent, 
He vails his tail, that, lke a falling plume, 
Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent : 
He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love, perceiving how he is enrag’d, 
Grew kinder, and -his fury was assuag’d. 


His testy master goeth about to take him, 
When lo! the unback’d breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 
With her the horse, and left Adonis there. 
As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them. 


All swoln with chafing,? down Adonis sits, 
Banning his boisterous and unruly beast : 
And now the happy season once more fits, 
That love-sick love by pleading may be blest ; 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong, 
When it is barr’d the aidance of the tongue. 


An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed sorrow may be said, 

Free vent of words love’s fire doth assuage ; 
But when the heari’s attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 


He sees her coming, and-begins to glow, 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind, 
And with his bonnet hides his angry brow; 
Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 
For all askauncee he holds her in his eye. 


O! what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came stealing to the wayward boy ; 
To note the-fighting conflict of her hue, 
How white and red each other did destroy: 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 


Now was she just before him as he sat, 

And like a lowly lover down she kneels; 

With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels: 
His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s print, 
As apt as new-fall’n snow takes any dint. 


|O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 


Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes suing; 


| His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 


Her eyes woo’d still, his eyes disdain’d the w oding? 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, cherus-like, her eyes did rain. 


| Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 
| A lily prison’d in a jail of snow, 


Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe : 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling. 
Show’d like two silver doves that sit a billing. 


Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 

O fairest mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound: 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee, 
Though nothmg but my body’s bane would cure thas, 
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Give me my hand, saith he, why dost thou feel it ? 

Give me my heart, saith she, and thou shalt have thes 

O! give it me, lestthy hard heart do steel it, 

And being steel’d, soft sighs can never graye it: 
Then, love’s deep groans I never can regard, 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard, 


For shame! he cries, let go, and let me go; 

My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, 

And ’t is your fault I am bereft him so: 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone g 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy care, 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare. 


Thus she replies: thy palfrey, as he should, 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire : 
Affection is a coal that must be cool’d ; 
Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire. 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none: 
Therefore, no marvel though thy horse be gone. 


How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 
Servilely mastered with a leathern rein ; 
But when he saw his love, his youth’s fair fee, 
He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 
Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his baek, his breast. 


Who sees his true-love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white 
But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed 
His other agents aim at like delight ? 
Who is so faint, that dare not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 


) 
) | 


Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy, 
And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee, 
To take advantage on presented joy ; . 
Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee : 
O! learn to love; the lesson is but plain, 
And onee made perfect, never lost again. 


I know not love, quoth he, nor will not know it: 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase HE 
T is much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 
My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath. 


Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish’d ? 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ? | 
If springing things be any jot diminish’d, 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth: 
The colt that ’s back’d and burden’d being young, 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 


You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us part, 

And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat: 

Remove your siege from my unyielding heart ; 

To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate : 
Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery, 
For where a heart is hard, they make no battery. 


What! canst thou talk ? (quoth she,) hast thou a tongue? 

O, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 

Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double wrong! 

[ had my load before, now press’d with bearing: 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding, 


Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 

| That inward beauty and invisible ; 

Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 

Hach part in me that were but sensible : 
Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 


Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me, 


| And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 


And nothing but the very smell were left me, 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 
For from the stillitory of thy face execlling [ing. 
Comes breath perfum’d, that breedeth love by smell- 


But O! what banquet wert thou to the taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four: 
Would they not wish the feast might ever last, 
And bid suspicion double lock the door, 
Lest jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest, 
Should by his stealing in disturb the feast? 


Once more the ruby-colour’d portal opened, 

Which to his speech did honey-passage yield ; 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d 

Wreck to the sea-man, tempest to the field, 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 


| This ill presage advisedly she marketh: 


Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth ; 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth ; 

Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, 

His meaning struck her ere his words begun. 


And at his look she flatly falleth down, 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth: 

A smile recures the wounding of.a frown; 

But. blessed bankrupt that by love so thriveth ! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead, 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red ; 


And ail amaz’d brake off his late intemt, 

For sharply he did think to reprehend her, 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 

Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her ! 
For on the grass she lies, as she were slain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 


He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the checks, 

He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard, 

He chafes her lips; a thousand ways he seeks 

To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr’d: 
He kisses her; and she, by her good will, 
Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 


The ‘tight of sorrow now is turn’d to day: 
Her .wo blue windows faintly she up-heaveth, 
Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn, and all the earth! relieveth: 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 
So is her face illumin’d with her eye ; 


Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix’d, 
As if from thence they borrow’d all their shine. 
Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 
Had not his clouded with his brow’s repine ; 
But hers, which through the crystal tears gave light. 


Ear’s deep sweet music,and heart’s deep sore wounding. | 
1 world : in ed. 1594, 
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O! where am I? quoth she, in earth or heaven, 
Or in the ocean dreneh’d, or in the fire? 
What hour is this? or morn or weary even? 
Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 
But now I liv’d, and life was death’s annoy ; 
But now I died, ‘and death was lively joy. 


O! thow didst kill me; kill me once again: 

Thy eye’s shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 

Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain, 

That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine ; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 


Long may they kiss cach other for this cure ! 

O! never let their crimson liveries wear, 

And as they last, their verdure still endure, 

To drive infection! from the dangerous year! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death, 
May say, the plague is banish’d by thy breath. 


Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 

What bargains may I make, still to be sealing ? 

To sell myself I ean be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing ; 
Which purchase if you make, for fear of slips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 


A thousand kisses buys my heart from me, 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

What is ten hundred touches unto thee? 

Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone? 
Say, for non-payment that the debt should double, 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble ? 


Fair queen, Oe he, if any love you owe me, 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years: 
Before | know my self, seek not to know me; 
No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears: 
The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast, 
Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 


Look, the world’s comforter, with weary gait, 
His day's hot task hath ented i in the west: 
The owl, night’s herald, shricks, ’t is very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their ee a 
And can black clouds that shadow heaven’s 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 


Now let me say good night; and so say you; 
If you will say so, you shall have a kiss. 
Good night, quoth she; and, ere he says adieu, 
The honey-fee of parting tender’d is: 
Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace ; 
Incorporate then they seem, face grows to face. 


Till breathless he disjoin’d, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth, 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drought : 
He with her plenty press’d, she faint with dearih, 
Their lips together glued, fall to the earth. 


Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey, 
And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth; 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; 


Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high, 


That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure dry. 


1 Fragran’ herbs were supposed to possess this power. 


ight, 


And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 
With blindfold fury she begins to forage ; 
Her face doth reek and smoke, hey blood doth boil, 
And eareless lust stirs up a desperate courage ; 
Planting oblivion, beating reason baek, 
Forgetting shame’s pure blush, and honour’s wrack 


Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard em bracing, 
| Like a ie bird being tain’d with too mueh handling, 
|Or as the fleet-foot roe that’s tir’d with chasing, 
Or like the froward infant still’d with dandling; 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 
While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 


What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering. 
And yields at last to every light impression? 
| Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing, 
Chiefly i in love, whose leave exceeds commission : 
Affection faints not like a pale-fae’d coward, 
But then 


When he did frown, O! had she then gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips she had not suck’d. 
| Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 


Vere beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 


| For pity now she can no more detain him ; 
|The poor fool prays her that he may depart: 

| She is resolv’d no longer to restrain him, 

| Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 

| The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth protest, 
| He carries thence incaged in his breast. 
i 


| Sweet boy, she says, this night [71 waste in sorrow, 
| For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 

| Tell me, love’s master, shall we meet to-morrow ? 

| Say, shall we? shall we? wilt thou make the mateh? 
| He tells her, no; to-morrow he intends 

| To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 


|The boar! (quoth she).whereat a sudden pale, 

| Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 

Usurps her cheek: she trembles at his tale, 

| And on his neck her yoking arms she throws ; 
She sinketh down, still hanging by his neek, 
He on her belly falls, she on her back. 


Now is she in the very lists of love, 

| Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 

| Ali is imaginary she doth prove. 

| He will not manage her, although he mount her ; 
That worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy, 
To clip? Elysium, and to lack her joy. 


Even as poor birds, deceiv’d with painted grapes, 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw, 
Even so she languisheth in her mishaps, 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 
The warm effects which she in him finds missing, 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing : 


But all in vain; good queen, it will not be: 

She hath assay’d as much as may be prov’d ; 

Her pleading hath deserv’d a greater fee; 

She ’s love, she loves, and yet she is not lov’d. 
Fie, fie! he says, you crush me; let me go: 
You have no reason to withhold me so. 


2 Embrace. 


woos best, when most his choice is froward. 


What though the rose have prickles, yet ’t is pluck’d : 
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Thou hadet been gone, quoth she, sweet boy, ere this, 
‘But that thou told’st me, thou woul dst hunt ane boar. 
O! be advis’d; thou know’ st not what it is 
With javelin’s ‘point a churlish swine to gore, 
Whose tushes never-sheath’d he whetteth still, 
Like to a mortal butcher, bent to kill. 


On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; 

His eyes like glow- worms shine when he doth fret ; 

His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes; 
Being mov’, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his eruel tushes slay. 


His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed, 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter ; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed ; 
Being ireful on the lion he will venture: 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he rushes. 


Alas! he nought esteems that face of thine, 
To which love’s eyes pay tributary gazes ; 
Nor thy seft hands, sweet lips, and ery stal eyne, 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage, (wondrous dread !) 
Would root these beauties, as he roots the mead. 


0! let him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 

Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends: 

Come not within his danger! by thy will; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 
I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did trembie. 


Didst thou not mark my face? Was it not white ? 
Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye ? 
Grew I not faint ? and fell I not downright ? 
Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But lke an earthquake shakes thee on my breast. 


For where love reigns, disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself affeetion’s sentinel ; 
Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 
And in a peaceful hour doth ery, “ kill, kill ;” 
Distempering gentle love in his desire, 
As air and water do abate the fire. 


This sour informer, this bate?-breeding spy, 

This canker that eats up love’s tender spring, 

This earry-tale, dissentious jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine ear, 
That if I love thee, I thy death should fear: 


And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 

The picture of an angry chafing boar, 

Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 

An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore: 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed, 


Doth make them droop with grief, and hang the head. 


What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 
That tremble at th’ imagination? 
The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination: 
{ prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 


1 In his power. 2? Contention. 3Steevens reads : overshoot. 
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| With much ado the 


| But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by me; 


Uneouple at the timorous flying hare, 


|Or at the fox, which lives by subtlety, 
1 Or at the roe, which no encounter an et 


Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy hounds 


,And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
| Mark the poor wretch, to overshut® his troubles, 


How he out-runs the wind, and with what care 
He cranks‘ and crosses with a thousand doubles : 
The many musets® through the which he goes, 


Are hke a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


Sometimes he runs among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell ; 
And sometime where earth- delving conies keep, 
Yo stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth® with a herd of deer. 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear: 


For there his smell, with others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuf fing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous ery, till they have singled 
eold fault cleanly ont ; 

Then do they spend their mouths: echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies. 


By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands en his hinder iegs with listening ear, 
To harken if his foes pursue him still - 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick, that hears the passing bell. 


| Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 


Turn, and return. indenting with the way ; 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth seratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay: 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low, never reliev’d by any. 
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| Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 


Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise: 
| To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
| Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize, 
Applying this to that, and so to so ; 
Yor love can comment upon every woe. 


Where did I leave ?—No matter where, quoth he; 
Leave me, and then the story aptly ends: 
The night is spent. Why, what of that? quoth she; 
I am, quoth he, expected of my friends ; 

And now ’t is dark, and going I shall fall. 

In night, quoth she, desire sees best of all. 


But if thou fall, O! then imagine this, 
The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 
Rich preys make true-men thieves; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 


Now, of this dark night I perceive the reason : 

| Cynthia for shame obsetres her silver shine, 

Till forging Nature be condemn’d of treason, 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine, 
Whercin she fram’d thee, in high heaven’s despite, 
Jo shame the sun by day, and her by night. 


5 The aperture in a hedge made by the hare in its frequent passage 
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And therefore hath she brib’d the Destimies, 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature ; 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
And pure perfeetion with impure defeature ; 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad ‘Inischances, and much misery ; 


As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood ;* 
‘Phe marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood : 
Surfeits, impostumes, grief, and damn’d despair, 
Swear naiure’s death for framing thee so fair. 


And not the least of all these maladies 
But in one minute’s fight brings beauty under: 
Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities, 
Whereat th’ impartial gazer late did wonder, 
Are on the sudden w Baton; thaw’d, and done, 
As mountain snow melts wi th the midday sun. 


“herefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 
Love-lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a scarcity, 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 

Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night, 

Drics up his oil to lend the world his light. 


What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 
Sceming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 
If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 


thyself thyself art made away, 
A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 
Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 
Or butcher sire that reaves his son of life. 
Foul cankering rust the as len treasure frets, 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 


Nay then, quoth Adon, you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme: 

The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in vain, 

And all in vain you strive against the stream ; 
For by this black-fae’d night, desire’s foul nurse, 


Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 


If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear, 
And will not let a false sound enter there ; 


Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast, 
And then my little heart were quite undone, 
In his bedehamber to be barr’d of rest. 
No, lady, no; my heart longs not groan, 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 
What have you ure’d that I cannot reprove ? 
The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger ; 
T hate not, love, but your device in love. 
That lends embracements unto every stranger. 
You do it for increase: O strange excuse ! 
When reason is the bavwd to lust’s abuse. 


1 Mad. ? Sorrow. 


Call it not love, for love to heaven is fled, 
Since sweating ‘ast on earth usurp’d his name ; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 
Which the hot tyrant stains, and soon ber eaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 
But lust’s effeet is tempest after sun; 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done: 
Love surfeits not, lust like a glutton dies ; 
Love is all truth, lust fall of forged lies. 


More I could tell, but more I dare not say; 

The text is old, the orator too green, 

Therefore, in sadness, now | will away; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen :? 
Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn themselves for having so offended. 


With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 

Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast, 

And homeward through the dark lawn runs apace ; 

Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress’d. 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye ; 


Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend : 
So did the mereiless and pitehy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 


Whereat amaz’d, as one that unaware 

Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or ’stonish’d as night wanderers often are, 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood ; 
Even so eonfounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 


And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour- -caves, as seeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans: 
Passion on passion deeply is redoubled. 
Ah me! she eries, and twenty times, woe, woe ! 
And twenty echoes twenty times ery so. 


She marking them, begins a wailing note, 
And sings extemporally a woeful ditty ; ; 
How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish witty : 
Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 
And still the choir of echoes answer so. 


Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers’ hours are long, though seeming short: 
If pleas’d themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such like cireumstance, with such like sport: 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 
End without audience, and are never done. 


For who hath she to spend the night withal, 
But idle sounds resembling parasites ; 
| Like shrill-tongu’d tapsters answering — call, 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 
She says, ’tis so: they answer all, ’t is SO: 
And would s say after her, if she said no. 
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Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world so graciously behold, 
That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 


Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow. 

O thou clear god, and patron of all light, 

From whom each lamp and shining star "doth borrow 

The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
There lives a son that suck’d an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other. 
his said, she hasteth to a myrtle. grove, 

Busing the morning is so much o’er- -worn; 
ad yet she hears no tidings of her love: 

She hearkens, for his hounds, and for his horn: 
Anon she hears them chaunt it lustily, 
And all in haste she coasteth? to the ery. 


And as she runs, the bushes in the way 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 

Some twin’d about her thigh to make her stay. 

She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 


By this she hears the hounds are at a bay, 

Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 

Wreath’d up in fatal folds, just in his way, 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder: 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses, and her spirit confounds. 


For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Because the ery remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud ; 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 


This dismal ery rings sadly in her ear, 

Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 

Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear, 

With cold- pale weakness numbs each feeling part: 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 


Thus stands she in a trembling extasy, 

Till cheering up her senses all? dismay’d, 

She tells them, ’t is a causeless fantasy, 

And childish error that they are afraid ; 
Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more: 
And with that word she spied the hunted boar ; 


Whose frothy mouth bepainted all with red, 

Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 

A second fear through all her sinews spread, 

Which madly hurries her she knows not whither : 
This way she runs, and now she will no further, 
But back? retires to rate the boar for murther. 


A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways ; 
She treads the path that she untreads ae 
Her more than haste is mated with delays, 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain ; 
Full of respect,* yet nought at all respecting, 
In harid with all things, nought at all affecting. 


1 Approaches. 2 sors: in ed.1596. 3 Confounded. * respects: 


Here kennel’d in a brake she finds a hound, 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

’Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster ; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling, 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling 


When he hath ceas’d his ill-resounding noise, 


Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and grim, 


Against the welkin vollies out his voice ; 

Another and another answer him, 
Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleeding as they 20. 


Look, how the world’s poor people are amazed 
Ata appar itions, signs, and prodigies, 
Whereon with fear ful eyes they long have gazed, 
Infusing them with dreadful prophecies ; 
So she. at these sad signs draws up her breath, 
And, sighing it again, exclaims on death. 


Hard-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides she death) 
Grim grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou mean, 
To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath, 
Who when he liv’d, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet ? 


If he be dead,—O no! it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it. 

O yes! it may; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant’s heart. 


Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke, 
And hearing him thy power had lost his power. 
The destinies will curse thee for this stroke ; 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a flower. 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 
And not death’s ebon dart, to strike him dead. 


Dost thou drink tears, that thou provok’st such weeping ? 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see? 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 
Since her best work is ruin’d with thy rigour. 
Here overcome, as one full of despair, 
She vail’d her eye-lids, who, like sluices, A OBPGE 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fai 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropped ; 
But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain, 
And with his strong course opens them again. 


O, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 
Her eyes oan in, the tears, tears in her eye 
Both erystals, where they. view’d each other’ S sorrow, 
Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry ; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain, 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make pines wet again, 


Variable passions throng her constant woe, 

As striving who should best become her grief ; 

| All entertain’d, each passion labours so, 

That every present sorrow seemeth chief 
But none is best; then, join they all together, 
Like many clouds consultin s for foul w eather. 


ed. 1596 
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| By this far off she hears some huntsman hollow ; 
A nurse’s song ne’er pleas’d her babe so well: 

| The dire imagination she did follow 

| This sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

' For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 

5 


| Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 

{ Being prison’d in her eye, like pearls in glass ; 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass 

To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground, 

| Who is but drunken, when she seemeth drown’d. 

} 

| O hard-believing love, how strange it seems 

| Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes ; 

| Despair and hope make thee ridiculous: 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 


| 
} 
Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought ; 
; Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame: 
| It was not she that call’d him all to nought ; 
Now she adds honours to his hateful name ; 
She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings, 
Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 


| No, no, quoth she, sweet Death, I did but jest ; 

Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear, 

When as I met the boar, that, bloody beast, 

Which knows no pity, but is still severe ; 
Then, gentle shadow, (truth I must confess) 
I rail’d on thee, fearing my love’s decease. 


} 
{ 
i 
i 
| 
{ 
’T is not my fault: the boar provok’d my tongue ; 

| Be wreak’d on him, invisible commander ; 

|?T is he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong ; 

| I did but act, he’s author of thy slander. 

| Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 

| Could rule them both, without ten women’s wit. 
hus hoping that Adonis is alive, 

er rash suspect she doth extenuate ; 

nd that his beauty may the better thrive, 

Jith death she humbly doth insinuate : 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories, 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 


\ 
| 
| 
i 
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O Jove! quoth she, how much a fool was I, 
To be of such a weak and silly mind, 
To wail his death, who lives, and must not die, 
| Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ; 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 


| 


Fie, fie, fond love! thou art so full of fear, 

j As one with treasure laden, hemm’d with thieves: 
Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear, 

| Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves. 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn, 


As falcons’ to the lure, away she flies: 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light ; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 

; The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight : 
Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view, 
Like stars asham’d of day, themselves withdrew, 


H 1 falcon: in ed. 1600. 


|Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 
And there all smother’d up in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again: 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep.dark cabins of her head : 


Where they resign their office and their light 
To the disposing of her troubled brain; 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 
And never wound the heart with looks again ; 


Who, like a king perplexed in his throne 
4 = : y 
By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 


Whereat each tributary-subject quakes ; 

As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground, 

Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation shakes, 

Which with cold terror doth men’s minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise, 


That from their dark beds once more leap her eyes * 


And, being open’d, threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that ihe boar had trench’d 
In his soft flank ; whose wonted lily white 


With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drench’d: 


No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But stole his blood, and seem’d with him to bleed 


This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth . 
Over one shoulder doth she hang her head, 
Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead: 
Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow, 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 


Upon his hurt she looks so stedfastly, 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three ; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be: 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled ; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 


My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 

And yet, quoth she, behold two Adons dead ! 

My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 

Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead : 
Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ red fire ! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 


Alas, poor world, ‘what treasure hast thou lost! 
What face remains alive that’s worth the viewing ? 
Whose tongue is music now? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim ; 
But true sweet beauty liv’d and died with him. 


Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear ; 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you: 
Having no fair to lose, you need not fear ; 
The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you: 
But when Adonis liv’d, sun and sharp air 
Lurk'd like two thieves, to rob him of his fair: 


And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep, 
The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 
Play with his locks : then, would Adonis weep, 
And straight in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears 


| 
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To see his face, the lion walk’d along With sweets, that shall the truest sight beguile: 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear’ him ; The strongest body shall it make most w eak, 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 
The tiger would be tame, and gently hear him ; 

If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 

And never fright the silly lamb that day. Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; 

The staring ruftian shall it keep in quiet, 

When he beheld his shadow in the brook, Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures 
The fishes spread on it their golden gills: It shall be raging ‘mad, and silly mild, 
When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, Make the young old, the old become a child. 


That some would sing, some other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries; |It shall suspect, where is no cause of fear ; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries, It shall not fear, where it should most mistrust ; 
It shall be merciful, and too severe, 


But ihis foul, grim, and urchin-snouted? boar, And most deceiving, when it asorne most just ; 
Whose dow nw ard eye still looketh for a grave, Perverse it shall. be, where it shows most toward ; 
Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore ; Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 
Witness the entertainment that he gave: 
If he did see his face, why then, I know, It shall be cause of war, and dire events, 
He thought to liss him, and hath kill’d him so. And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire ; 
Subject and servile to all discontents, 
’T is true, ’tis true: thus was Adonis slain. As dry combustious matter is to fire: 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
Who did® not whet his teeth at him again, They that love best, their loves shall not enjoy. 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there ; ; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine By this the boy, that by her side lay kill’d, 
Sheath’d, unaware, the tusk in his seft groin. Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill’d, 
Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess, A purple flower sprung up, checquer’d with white ; 
With kissing him I should have kill’d him first: Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
But he is dead, and never did he bless Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 
My youth with his, the more am I accurst. 
With this she falleth in the place she stood, | She bows her head the new-sprung flower to smell, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath ; 4 
And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 
She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; Since he himself is reft from her by death : 
She takes him by the hand, aid that is cold; She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
he whispers in his ears a heavy tale, Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 
As if they heard the woful words she told: 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, | Poor flower, quoth she, this was thy father’s guise, 


Where lo! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies: | Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire, 
|For every little grief to wet his eyes: 


Two glasses, where herself herself beheld To grow unto himself was his desire, 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; And so ’t 1s thine; but know, it is as good 
Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell’d, To wither in my breast, as in his blood. 


And every beauty robb’d of his effect : ' 
Wonder of time, quoth she, this is my spite, Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast ; 
That, thou* being dead, the day should yet be light. | Thou art the next of blood, and ’t is thy right: 

Lo! in this hollow cradle take thy rest, 


Since thou art dead, lo! here I prophesy, | My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend: There shall not be one minute in an hour, 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, Wherein [ will not kiss my sweet love’s flower. 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end ; 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 

That-all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid 

i Their mistress mounted through the empty skies 

It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud ; | In her light chariot quickly is convey’d ; 
Bud and be blasted in a breathing-while ; Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
The bottom poison, and the top o’er-straw’d Means to immure herself and not be seen. 


1 Alarm. 2 An urchin, is a hedge-hog, it is so employed in “ Titus Andronicus, » Act II., sc.3; but in “The Tempest,” Act I., sc. 2, it 
rather means an evtl spirtt, or fairy. 3 would: in eds. 1594 and 1596, * you: in ed. 1600. 


THE RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


IN TRODUOT FON: 


[‘‘Lverece, London. Printed by Richard Field, for Iohn 
Harrison, and are to be sold at the signe of the white 
Greyhound in Paules Church-yard. 1594.” 4to. 47 leaves. 

‘¢ Lverece At London, Printed by P. S. for Iohn’ Harrison. 


1598.” 8vo. 86 leaves. 

“Tverece London. Printed by J. H. for Iohn Harrison. 
1600.”” 8vo. 86 leaves. 

‘6 Yverece. At London, Printed be N. O. for Iohn Harison. 
1607.” 8vo. 82leaves.] 


‘¢ Lucrecg,” as it is merely called in the earlier impressions, 
came out in the year following ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis,”’ and it 
was printed for John Harrison, the publisher of the edition 
of ** Venus and Adonis,” in 1596. It had been previously 
entered, under a-more explanatory title, in the Stationers’ 
Registers ; ' 

~ 69 May 1594. 

“‘ Mr. Harrison, sen.} A booke intitled the Ravyshement of 

Lucrece.” 
Like, ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” it was dedicated to the Earl of 
Southampton, but in a more confident and assured spirit. 

This second production was, probably, not quite so popular 
as the first, and it was not again printed until 1598, for the 
same bookseller, who put forth a third edition of it in 1600: 
the fourth edition was issued in 1607: these are not so 


marked, and Mulone tells us that he had heard of impressions | 


in 1596 and 1602, but they have not since come to light; and 
our belief is, that ‘‘Luerece’’? was only printed four times 
between 1594 and 1607. An edition in 1616 purports to have 
been ‘newly revised and corrected;’’ but, as Malone truly 
states, ‘it is the most inaccurate and corrupt of the ancient 
copies ;”” and he adds that ‘‘ most of the alterations seem to 
have been made, because the reviser did not understand the 
poet’s meaning.” That Shakespeare had nothing to do with 
the revision and correction of this edition requires no proot'; 
and so little was it esteemed, that it was not followed in its 
changes in the edition of 1624, which also professes to have 
been ‘‘ newly revised.”? This last is accompanied by marginal 
notes, prosaically explanatory of the incidents poetically 
TORR: 

The earliest mention of ‘‘ Lucrece” occurs in the year in 
which it made its first appearance. Michael Drayton pub- 
lished his ‘ Matilda,” (a poem in seven-line stanzas, like 
““Lucrece”’) in 1594, and there we meet with the following 
passage :— 

*“Tucrece, of whom proud Rome hath boasted long, 
Lately reviv’d to live another age, 
And here arriv’d to tell of Tarquin’s wrong, 
Her chaste denial, and the tyrant’s rage, 
Acting her passions on our stately stage ; 
She is remember’d, all forgetting me, 
Yet I as fair and chaste as e’er was she.”’ 


A difficulty here may arise out of the fifth line, as if 
Drayton were referring to a play upon the story of Lucrece, 
and it is very possible that one was then in existence. 
Thomas Heywood’s tragedy, ‘‘The Rape of Lucrece,’’ did 
not appear in print until 1608, and he could hardly have been 
old enough to have been the author of such a drama in 1594: 
he may, nevertheless, have availed himself of an elder play, 
and, according to the practice of the time, he may have felt 
warranted in publishing it as his own. It is likely, however, 
that Drayton’s expressions are not to be taken. literally, and 
that his meaning merely was, that the story of Lucrece had 
lately been revived, and brought upon the stage of the world: 
if this opinion be correct, the stanza we have above quoted 
contains a clear allusion to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Lucrece ;’? and a 
question then presents itself, why Drayton entirely omitted it 
in the after impressions of his ‘* Matilda?” He was a poet 
who, as we have shown in the Introduction to ‘Julius 


*—my duty wouLp show preater;] Some of the later impressions, 
the editions of 1607 and 1624 for instance, read should for “ would.” 
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Cesar,” was in the habit of making extensive alterations in 
his productions, as they were severally reprinted, and the 
suppression of this stanza may have proceeded from many 
other causes than repentance of the praise he had bestowed 
upon a rival. 

The edition of ‘‘ Lucrece ” we have taken as our text is the 
first, which, like ‘Venus and Adonis,” was printed by 
Richard Field, though not on his. own account. It may be 
stated on the whole to be an extremely creditable specimen 
of his typography : as the sheets were going through the press, 
some atari errors were, however, observed in them, and 
they are therefore in several places corrected. ~This fact has 
hitherto escaped remark, but the variations are explained in 
our notes. : 

Modern editors haye performed their task without due 
care, but of their want of attention we shall only here adduce 
two specimens. In one of the speeches in which Lucrece 
endeavours to dissuade ‘Tarquin from his purpose, she tells 
him, 

‘Thou back’st reproach against Jong-living laud.” 


Which every modern editor misprints, 
‘“* Thou back’st reproach against long-lived laud.” 


Our second proof is from a later portion of the poem, just 
after Collatine has returned home, and meets his dishonoured 
wife: the true text, speaking of Collatine and Lucretia, is, 
‘* Both stood like old acquaintance in a trance 
Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance.” 


Malone, and all editors after him, make nonsense of the 
couplet, by printing, 
“ But stood like old acquaintance in a trance,” &e. 


depriving the verb of its nominative, and destroying the 
whole force of the figure. It would be easy to add other 
instances of the same kind, but we refer for them to our notes. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 
EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TICHFIELD. 


Tue love I dedicate to your lordship is without end; whereof 
this pamphlet, without beginning, is but a superfluous moiety. 
The warrant I have of your honourable disposition, not the 
worth of my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. 
What I have done is yours ; what I have to dois yours; being 
part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, 
my duty would show greater! ; mean time, as it is, it is bound 
to your lordship, to whom I wish long life, still lengthened 
with all happiness. 
Your lordship’s in all duty, 


WILuiAM SHAKESPEARE. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Lucius Tarquinius (for his excessive pride surnamed Superbus) 
after he had caused his own father-in-law, Servius Tullius, to be 
cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roman laws and customs, not 
requiring or staying for the people’s suffrages, had possessed himself 
of the kingdom, went, accompanied with his sons and other noble- 
men of Rome, to besiege Ardea: during which siege, the principal 
men of the army meeting one evening at the tent of Sextus Tar- 
quinius, the king's son, in their discourses after supper every one 
commended the virtues of his own wife; among whom. Collatinus 
extolled the incomparable chastity of his wife Lucretia. In that 
pleasant humour they all posted to Rome; and intending by their 


In Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell, the word ‘‘all.’? before ‘‘ happi- 
ae ; + hae? | ? 
ness,”’ is omitted. 
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secret and sudden arrival, to make trial of that which every one had 
before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife (though it were late 
in the night) spinning amongst her maids: the other ladies were all 
found dancing and revelling, or in several disports; whereupon the 
noblemen yielded Collatinus the victory, and his wife the fame. At 
that time Sextus Tarquinius, being inflamed with Lucrece’ beauty, 
yet smothering his passions for the present, departed with the rest 
back to the camp; from whence he shortly after privily withdrew 
himself, and was (according to his estate) royally entertained and 
lodged by Lucrece at Collatium. The same night he treacherously 
stealeth into her chamber, violently ravished her, and early in the 
morning speedeth away. lLucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily 


dispatcheth messengers, one to Rome for her father, another to the | 


camp for Collatine. They came, the one accompanied with Junius 
Brutus, the other with Publius Valerius; and finding Lucrece attired 
in mourning habit, demanded the cause of her sorrow. She, first 
taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor, and whole 
manner of his dealing. and withal suddenly stabbed herself: which 
done. with one consent they all vowed to root out the whole hated 
family of the Tarquins; and bearing the dead body to Rome, Brutus 
acquainted the people with the doer, and manner of the vile deed, 
with a bitter invective against the tyranny of the king; wherewith 
the people were so moved, that, with one consent and a general 
acclamation, the Tarquins were all exiled, and the state government 
changed from kings to consuls. 


From the besieged Ardea all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 

Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host, 

And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 

Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire, 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Luerece the chaste. 


Haply that name of chaste unhappily set 

This bateless edge on his keen appetite; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white, 

Which triumph’d in that sky of his delight ; 
Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven’s beauties, 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 


For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent, 

Unlock’d the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 

In the possession of his beauteous mate ; 

Reckoning his fortune at such high proud rate, 
That kings might be espoused to more fame, 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 


O happiness ! enjoy’d but of a few ; 

And, if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done, 

As is the morning’s silver-melting dew 

Against the golden splendour of the sun ; 

An expir’d date, cancell’d ere well begun: 
Honour and beauty, in the owner’s arms, 
Are weakly fortress’d from a world of harms. 


Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator ; 

What needeth, then, apologies be made 

To set forth that which is so singular? 

Or why is Collatine the publisher 
Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own? 


Perchance his boast of Lucrece’ sovereignty 

Suggested! this proud issue of a king, 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be: 

Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting Jvaunt 
His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men should 
That golden hap which. their superiors want. 


1 Instigated. 


But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all too timeless speed, if none of those : 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state, 
Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
O rash, false heat ! wrapt in repentant cold, 
Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne’er grows old. 


When at Collatium this false lord arrived, 
Well was he welcom’d by the Roman dame, 
Within whose face beauty and virtue strived 
| Which of them both should underprop her fame: 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for shame ; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that o’er with silver white. 


But beauty, in that white intituled, 
From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair field ; 
Then, virtue claims from beauty beauty’s red, 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 
Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their shield ; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, 
When shame assail’d, the red should fence the whita 


This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen, 
Argued by beauty’s red, and virtue’s white: 
Of either’s colour was the other queen, 
Proving from world’s minority their right, 
Yet their ambition makes them still to fight, 
The sovereignty of either being so great, 
That oft they interchange each other’s seat. 


This silent war of lilies and of roses, 
Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field, 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses ; 
| Where, lest between them both it should be kill’d, 
The coward captive vanquished doth yield 
To those two armies, that would let him go, 
Rather than triumph in so false a foe. 


Now thinks he, that her husband’s shallow tongue, 
The niggard prodigal that prais’d her so, 
In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, 
Which far exceeds his barren skill to show: 
Therefore, that praise ‘which Collatine doth owe, 
Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 
In silent wonder of still gazing eyes. 


This earthly saint, adored by this devil, 
Little suspecteth the false worshipper, 
For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil ; 
Birds never lim’d no secret bushes fear : 
So guiltless she securely gives good cheer, 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d : 


For that he colour’d with his high estate, 
Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty ; 
That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 
Save sometime too much wonder of his eye, 
Which, having ali, all could not satisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store, 
That cloy’d with much, he pineth still for more. 


But she, that never cop’d with stranger eyes, 

Could pick no ‘meaning from their parling looks, 
Nor read the subtle shining secrecies 

Writ in the glassy margents of such books : 

She touch’d no unknown baits, nor fear’d no hooks ; 
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Nor could she moralize his wanton sight, 
More than his eyes were open’d to the light. 


He stories to her ears her husband’s fame, 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italy; 
And decks with praises Collatine’s high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 
With bruised arms and wreaths of victory : 
Her joy with heav’d-up hand she doth express, 
And wordless so greets heaven for his success. 


Far from the purpose of his coming thither, 

He makes excuses for his being there : 

No cloudy show of stormy blust tering weather 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 

Till sable night, mother of dread and fear, 
Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 
And in her vaulty prison stows the day. 


For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 

Intending’ weariness with heavy sprite ; 

For after supper long he questioned 

With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night: 

Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight, 
And every one to rest themselves betake, fw ake. 
Save thieves, and cares, and troubled ‘minds, that 


As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will’s o obtaining ; 
Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 
Though weak-built hopes persuade ‘him to abstaining : 
Despair to gain doth traflick oft for gaining ; 
And when great treasure is the meed proposed, 
Though death be adjunct, there’s no death supposed. 


Those that much covet are with gain so fond, 
That what they have not, that which they possess, 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond, 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor rich gain. 


The aim of all is but to nurse the life 
With honour, wealth, and ease, in Waning age ; 
And in this Ae there is such fig arting strife, 
That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 
As life for honor in fell battles’ rage ; 
Honour for wealth, and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of all, end all together lost. 


So that in venturing ill, we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect ; 
And this ambitious foul infirmity, 
In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have: so then we do neglect 
The thing we have ; and, all for want of wit, 
Make something nothing by augmenting it. 


Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 
Pawning his honour to obtain his lust, 
And for. himself himself he must forsake : 
Then, where is truth, if there be no self-trust ? 
When shall he think 10 find a stranger just, 
When he himself himself confounds, betrays 
To slanderous tongues, and wretched hateful days ? 


Now stole upon the time the dead of night, 
When heavy sleep had clos’d up mortal ey es ; 


1 Pretending. 


No comfortable star did lend his light, 
No noise but owls’ and wolves’ death-boding cries : 
Now serves the season {hat they may surprise 
The silly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and still, 
While lust and murder wake, to stain and kill. 


And now this lustful lord leap’ d from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o’er his arm, 
Is madly “toss’d between desire and dread ; 
Th’ one sweetly flatters, th’ other feareth ‘harm ; 
But honest fear, bewitch’d with lust’s foul charm, 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 
Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 


His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly, 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye ; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 
As from this cold flint I enfore’d this fire, 
So Lucrece must I force to my desire. 


Here, pale with fear, he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise, 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise: 
Then, looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still slaughtered lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust. 


Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her w hose light excelleth thine ; 
And die, unhallow’d thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is divine : 
Offer pure ineense to so pure a shrine : 
Let fair humanity abhor the deed, 
That spots and stains love’s modest snow-white weed. 


O shame to knighthood, and to shining arnige: ! 

O foul dishonour to my household’s grave ! 

O impious act, including all foul harms ! 

A martial man to be soft faney’s slave ! 

True valour still a true respect should have ; 
Then, my digression is so vile, so base, 
That iit will live engraven in my face, 


Yea, though J die, the scandal will survive, 
And be an eye-sore in my golden coat; 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive, 
To cipher me how fondly I did dote ; 
That my posterity, sham’d with the note, 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not been. 


What win J, if I gain the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week, 

Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be stricken down? 


If Collatinus dream of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and in a desper ate rage 

Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent } ? 

This siege that hath engirt his marriage, 

This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage, 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 
Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame. 
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O! whai excuse can my invention make, 
When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed? 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake, 
Mine eyes forego their light, my false heart bleed ? 
The guilt being great. the fear doth still exceed ; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But coward-like with trembling terror die. 


Had Collatinus kill’d my son or sire, 
Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 
Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife, 
As in revenge or quital of such strife ; 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 


Shameful it is ;——ay, if the fact be known : 

Hateful it is ;—there is no hate in loving: 

I’ll beg her love :—but she is not her own: 

The worst is but denial, and reproving. 

My will is strong, past reason’s weak removing : 
Who fears a sentence, or an old man’s saw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 


Thus, graceless, holds he disputation 
Tween frozen conscience and hot burning will, 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation, 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed, 
That what is vile showsslike a virtuous deed. 


Quoth he, she took me kindly by the hand, 
And gaz’d for tidings in my eager eyes, 
Fearing some hard news from the warlike band, 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 
O, how her fear did make her colour rise ! 
First red as roses that on lawn we lay, 
Then, white as lawn, the roses took away. 


And how her hand, in my hand being lock’d, 
Fore’d it to tremble with her loyal fear ! 
Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d, 
Uniil her husband’s welfare she did hear; 
Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer, 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood, 
Self-love had never drown’d him in the flood. 


Why hunt I, then, for colour or excuses ? 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth ; 
Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses ; 


Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth : 


Affection is my captain, and he leadeth ; 
And when his gaudy banner is display’d, 
. * 5 
The coward fights, and will not be dismay’d. 


Then, childish fear, avaunt! debating, die ! 

Respect and reason, wait on wrink led. age ! 

My heart shall never countermand mine eye 

Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage ; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the s stage. 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 


Then, w fo fears sinking where such treasure lies ? 


As corn o’er-grown by weeds, so heedful fear 
Is almost chok’d by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals with open listening ear, 

Full of foul hope, and full of fond mistrust ; 
Both which, as servitors to the unjust, 


1 Nipped by the frost. 
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|So, so, quoth h 
Like 


| That shuts 
| Which with a yielding 


So cross him with their opposite persuasion, 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion, 


Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 
And in the selfsame seat sits Collatine : 
That eye which looks on her confounds his wits ; 
| That eye W hich him beholds, as more divine, 
Unto a view so false will not incline ; 
But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart, 
Which, once corrupted, takes the worser part ; 


And therein heartens up his servile powers, 
Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show, 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ; 
And as their captain, so their pride doth grow, 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece’ bed, 


The locks between her chamber and his will, 
Each one by him enfore’d retires his ward ; 

But as they open they all rate his ill, 

Which drives the creeping thief to some regard : 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard ; 


Night-wandering weesels shriek, to see him there; 


They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 


As each unwilling portal yields him way, 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch to make him stay, 
| And blows the smoke of it into his face, 
| Ext inguishing his conduct in this ease ; 
Sut his hot heart, with fond desire doth scorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch: 


And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lueretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks : 
He takes it from the rushes where it lies, 
And griping it, the needle his finger pricks; 
As who should say, this glove to wanton tricks 
Ts not inur’d; return again in haste ; 
Thou seest our mistress’ ornaments are chaste. 


But all these poor forbiddings could not siay him ; 
He in the worst sense construes their denial : 
The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him, 
He takes for accidental things of trial, 
|Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial ; 
Who with a ling’ring stay his course doth let, 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 


e: these lets attend the time, 

little frosts that sometime threat the spring, 

To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 

And give the sneaped' birds more cause to sing, 

Pain pays ie income of each precious thing ; 
Huge rocks 3. bigh winds, strong pirates, 
The merchant { fears, ere rich at home he lands. 


Now is he come unto the chamber-door, 
s him from the heaven of his thought, 
Jatch, and with no more, 
Hath barr’d him from the blessed thing he sought. 
So from himself impiety hath wrought, 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 


But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer, 
Having solicited th’ eternal power 
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That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair, 

And they would stand auspicious to the hour, 

Even there he starts :—quoth he, I must deflower : 
The powers to whom [| pray abhor this fact, 
How can they, then, assist me in the act? 


Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide! 

My will is back’d with res solution : 

Thoughts are but dreams, till their effects be tried ; 

The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution ; 

Against love’s fire fear’s frost hath dissolution. 
The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight. 


This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide. 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch: 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside ; 
But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 


Into the chamber wickedly he stalks, 

And gazeth on her yet-unstained bed. 

The curtains bei ing close, about he walks, 

Rolling his greedy eye- -balls in his head: 

By their high treason is his heart misled ; 
Which gives the watch-word to his hand full soon, 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver moon. 


Look, as the fair and fiery pointed sun, 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight ; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 
Whether it is, that she reflects so bright, 
That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed, 
But blind they are, and keep themselves enclosed. 


O! had they in that darksome prison died, 

Then had they seen the period of their ill: 

Then Collatine again, by Lucrece’ side, 

[n his clear bed might have reposed still ; 

But they must ope, this blessed league to kill, 
And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her world’s delight. 


Her lily hand her rosy cheek lie§ under, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss, 

Who, ther efore angry, seems to part in sunder, 

Swelling on either side to want his bliss, 

Between whose hills her head intombed i 185 
Where, like a virtuous monument, she lies, 
To be admir’ d of lewd unhallowe od eyes. 


Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their light, 
And canopied in darkness sw eetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with her breath ; 
O modest wantons! wanton modesty ! ! 
Showing life’s triumph i in the map of death, 
And death’ s dim look in life’s mortality : 
Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 
As if between them twain there were no strife, 
But that life liv’d in death, and death in life. 


1 Fed, as a falcon on his prey. 


Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered ; 
Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew, 
And him by oath ‘they truly ‘honoured. 
These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
EF rom this fair throne to heave the owner out. 


What could he see, but mightily he noted ? 

What did he note, but strongly he desired ? 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 

And in his will his wilful eye he tired. . 
Vith more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 


Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 


As the grim lion fawneth o’er his prey, 

mharpi hunger by the conquest satisfied, 

So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay, 

His rage of lust by gazing qualified ; 

Slak’d, not suppress’d ; for standing by her side, 
His eye, which late this mutiny restrains, 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins: 


And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting, 
In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 
Nor children’s tears, nor mothers’ groans respecting, 
Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting: 

Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 

Gives the hot charge, ae bids them a5" their liking, 


His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye, 

His eye commends the leading to his hand; 

His hee as proud of such a dignity, 

Smoking with pride, march’d on to make his stand 

On her bare breast, the heart of all her land, 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 


They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 

Where their dear governess and lady les, 

Do tell her she is dreadfully beset, 

And fright her with confusion of their eries : 

She, much amaz’d, breaks ope her lock’d-up ey ek, 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming torch dimm’d and contr oll’d. 


Imagine her as one in dead night 
From forth dull sleep by dreadful faney waking, 
That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite, 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a shaking ; 
What terror ’t is! but she, in worser taking, 
From sleep disturbed, heedfully doth view 
The sight which m akes supposed terror true. 
Wrapp’d and confounded in a thousand fears 


Py 


| Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling g lies ; 


She dares not look ; yet, wyoking, there appears 
Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes: 
Such shadows are the weak brain’s forger ies ; 

Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights, 

In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights 


His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, 
(Rude ram to batter such an ivor ry wall) 
May feel her heart (poor citizen !) distress’ d, 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall, 


| Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes w ithal, 
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This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this sweet city. 


First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe ; 

Who o’er the white sheet peers her whiter chin, 

The reason of this rash alarm to know, 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show; 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still, 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 


Thus he replies: The colour in thy face 
That even for anger makes the lily pale, 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace, 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale ; 
Under that colour am I come to seale 
Thy never conquer’d fort: the fault is thine, 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 


Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide: 
Thy beauty hath ensnar’d thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide, 
My will, that marks thee for my earth’s delight, 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 
But as reproof and reason beat it dead, 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 


I sce what crosses my attempt will bring, 
I know what thorns the growing rose defends, 
I think the honey guarded with a sting 
All this beforehand counsel comprehends, 
But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends : 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks, ’gainst law or duty. 


I have debated, even in my soul, 


But nothing ean affection’s course control, 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 
Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity, 
Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy. 


This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats, if he mount he dies: 
So under his insulting falchion lies 
Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells, 
With trembling fear, as-fowl hear falcon’s bells. 


Lucrece, quoth he, this night I must enjoy thee: 
If thou deny, then force must work my way, 
For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee. 
That done, some worthless slave of thine I ’ll slay, 
To kill thine honour with thy life’s decay ; 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 


So thy surviving husband shall remain 
The scornful mark of every open eye 
Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain, 
Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy : 
And thou, the author of their obloquy, 
Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 
And sung by children in succeeding times, 


But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend : 
The fault unknown is as a thought unacted ; 


1Vulture. 2 Intended. 
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What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed ; 
; p} 


A little harm, done to a great good end, 

For lawful policy remains enacted. 

The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In a pure compound ; being so applied, 
His venom in effect is purified. 


Then, for thy husband and thy children’s sake, 
Tender my suit: bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take, 
The blemish that will never be forgot ; 
Worse than a slavish wipe, or birth- hour’s blot ; 
For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy. 


Here, with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye, 
He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause ; 
While she, the picture of pure piety, 
Like a white hind under the gripe’s' sharp claws, 
Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws, 
_To the rough beast that knows no gentle right, 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 


But when a black-fae’d cloud the world doth threat, 
In his dim mist th’ aspiring mountains hiding, 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
Which blows these pitehy vapours from their hiding, 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing: 

So his unhallowed haste her words delays, 

And moody Pluto winks, while Orpheus plays. 


Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 
A. swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth. 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining: 
Tears harden lust, though marble wears with raining, 


Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face ; 


H . ° . . 
Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed, 


Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the’ period often from his place ; 
And ’midst the sentence so her accent breaks, 
That twice she doth begin, ere once she speaks. 


She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry, a ‘and sweet friendship’ s oath, 
By her untimely tears, her husband’s love, 
By holy human law, an nd common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 
That to his borrow’d bed he make retire, 
And stoop to honour, not to foul desire 


Quoth she, reward not hospitality ; 
With such black payment as thou hast ,retended ;? 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 
End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended: 

He is no wood-man, that doth bend his bow 

To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 


My husband is thy friend, for his sake spare me ; 
Thyself art mighty, for thine own sake leave me ; 
My ‘self a weak ling, do not then ensnare me ; 
Thou look’st not like deceit, do not deceive me: 
My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee. 
If ever man were mov ’d with woman’s moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans. 
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All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 
To soften it with their continual motion ; 
For stones dissolv’d to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears and be compassionate ! 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 


In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee ; 
Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame ? 
To all the host of heaven I complain me, 
Thou wrong’st his honour, wound’st his princely name: 
Thou art not what thou seem’st; and if the same, 
Thou seem’st not what thou art, a god, a king; 
For kings like gods should govern every thing. 


How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring? 
If in thy hope thou dar’st do such outrage, 
What dar’st thou not, when once thou art a king? 
O, be remember’d! no outrageous thing 

From vassal actors can be wip’d away ; 

Then, kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 


This deed will make thee only lov’d for fear ; 
But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love: 
With foul offenders thou perforce must bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove : 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 
For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 


And wilt thou be the school where lust shall learn ? 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 
Wilt thou be glass, wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for biame, 
To privilege dishonour in thy name ? 
Thou back’st reproach against long-living laud, 
And mak’st fair reputation but a bawd. 


Hast thou command? by him that gave it thee, 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 
Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity, 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 
Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 
When, pattern’d by thy fault, foul sin may say, 
He learn’d to sin, and thou didst teach the way? 


Think but how vile a spectacle it were, 
To view thy present trespass in another, 
Men’s faults do seldom to themselves appear ; 
Their own transgressions partially they smother: 
This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother, 
O, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies, 
That from their own misdeeds askance their eyes ! 


To thee, to thee, my heav’d-up hands appeal, 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier ; 
I sue for exil’d majesty’s repeal ; 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 
His true respect will prison false desire, 
And wipethe dim mist from thy doting eyne, 
That thou shalt see thy state, and pity mine. 


Have done, quoth he: my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide, 
And with the wind in greater fu ry fret: 

The petty streams, that pay a daily debt 
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To their salt sovereign with their fresh falls’ haste, 

Add to his flow, but, alter not his taste. 

Thou art, quoth she, a sea, a sovereign king ; 

And lo! there falls into thy boundless flood 

Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning, 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good, 
Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hersed, 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed, 

So shall these slaves be king, and thou their 

Thou nobly base, they basely dignified A 

Thou their fair life,and they thy fouler grave: 

Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride : 

The lesser thing should not the greater hide ‘ 
The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot, 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 


slave ; 


So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state— 
No more, quoth he; by heaven, I will not hear thee: 
Yield to my love ; if not, enforced hate, 

Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 

To be thy partner in this shameful doom. 


This said, he sets his foot upon the light, 

For light and lust are deadly enemies : 

Shame, folded up in blind concealing night, 

When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 

| The wolf hath seiz’d his prey, the poor lamb cries ; 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controll’d 


| Entombs her outery in her lips’ sweet fold : 


For with the nightly linen that she wears, 

He pens her piteous clamours in her head, 

Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 

That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed! 
The spots whereof could weeping purify, 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 


But she hath lost a dearer thing than life, 
And he hath won what he would lose again ‘ 
This forced league doth force a further strife : 
This momentary joy breeds months of pain: 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain. 

Pure chastity is rifled of her store, 

And lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 


| 

Look, as the full-fed hound, or gorged hawk, 
|Unapt for tender smell. or speedy flight, 

| Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 

| The prey wherein by nature they delight: 

| So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night : 

| His taste delicious, in digestion souring, 
Devours his will, that liv’d by foul devouring. 


|O deeper sin, than bottomless’ conceit 

Can comprehend in still imagination ! 

| Drunken desire must vomit his receipt, 

| Ere he can see his own abomination. 

| While lust is in his pride, no exclamation 

| Can curb his heat, or rein his rash desire, 

| Till, like a jade, self-will himself doth tire. 


{ : . t 
| And then, with lank and lean discolour’d cheek, 
| With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 
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Feeble desire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case : 

The flesh being proud, desire doth fight with grace, 
For there it revels; and when that decays, 
The guilty rebel for remission prays. 


So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 
Who this accomplishment so hotly chased ; 
For now against himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands disgraced : 
Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defaced ; 
To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 


She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death, and pain perpetual: 
Which in her prescience she controlled still, 
But her foresight could not fore-stall their will. 


Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain; 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 
The scar that will despite of cure remain ; 
Leaving his spoil perplex’d in greater pain. 
She bears the load of lust he left behind, 
And he the burden of a guilty mind. 


He, like a thievish dog, creeps sadly thence, 
She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 
He scowls, and hates himself for his offence, 
She desperate with her nails her flesh doth tear ; 
He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear ; 
She stays, exclaiming on the direful night ; 
He runs, and chides his vanish’d, loath’d delight. 


He thence departs a heavy convertite, 

She there remains a hopeless cast-away ; 

He in his speed looks for the morning light, 

She prays she never may behold the day ; 

For day, quoth she, night’s scapes doth open lay, 
And my true eyes have never practis’d how 
To cloke offences with a cunning brow. 


They think not but that every eye can see 

The same disgrace which they themselves behold, 

And therefore would they still in darkness be, 

To have their unseen sin remain untold ; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in steel, 
Upon my cheeks what helpless shame I feel. 


Here she exclaims against repose and rest, 
And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 
She wakes her heart by beating on her breast, 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 
Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth her spite 
Against the unseen secrecy of night. 


O, comfort-killing night, image of hell ! 

Dim register and notary of shame ! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 

Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 
Grim cave of death, whispering conspirator 
With close-tongu’d treason and the ravisher ! 


1 Note, observe. 2 Word, motto. 
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|O, hateful, vaporous, and fogey night ! 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light, 
Make war against proportion’d course of time: 
Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, 

Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 


With rotten damps ravish the morning air ; 
Let their exhal’d unwholesome breaths make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme fair, 
Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick ; 
And let thy musty vapours :narch so thick, 
That in their smoky ranks his smother’d light 
May set at noon, and make perpetual night. 


Were Tarquin night, as he is but night’s child, 
The silver-shining queen he would distain : 
Her twinkling handmaids toagby him defil’d, 
Through night’s black bosom should not peep again : 
So should I have copartners in my pain ; 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, 

As palmers’ chat makes short their pugrimage. 


Where, now, I have no one to blush with me, 

To cross their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 

To mask their brows, and hide their infamy ; 

But I alone, alone must sit and’ pine, 

Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine : 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 


) 


O night ! thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke, 
Let not the jealous day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace : 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place, 
That all the faults which in thy reign are made, 
May likewise be sepulcher’d in thy shade. 


Make me not object to the tell-tale day ! 
The light will show, character’d in my brow, 
The story of sweet chastity’s decay, 
The impious breach of holy wedlock vow: 
Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote’ my loathsome trespass in my looks. 


The nurse to still her child will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin’s name ; 
The orator to deck his oratory 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame ; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 

Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 

How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 


Let my good name, that senseless reputation, 

For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted : 

If that be made a theme for disputation, 

The branches of another root are rotied, 

And undeserv’d reproach to him allotted, 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine, 
As I ere this was pure to Collatine. 


O unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore! crest-wounding, private scar ! 
Reproach is stamp’d in Collatinus’ face, 
And Tarquin’s eye may read the mot? afar, 
How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
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Alas! how many bear such shameful blows, 


Which not themselves, but he that gives them, knows. 


If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by strong assault it is bereft, 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my summer left, 

But robb’d and ransack’d by injurious theft : 
In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept, 
And suck’d the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 


Yet am I guilty of thy honour’s wrack ; 

Yet for thy honour did I entertain him ; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him ‘back, 

For it had been dishonour to disdain him: 

Besides, of weariness he did complain him, 
And talk’d of virtue.—O, unlook’d for evil, 
When virtue is profan’d in such a devil! 


Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud, 
Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests ? 
Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud? 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts? 
Or kings be breakers of their own behests ? 
But no perfection is so absolute, 
That some impurity doth not pollute. 


The aged man that coffers up his gold, 
Is plagu’d with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits, 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 
But like still-pining Tantalus he sits, 
And useless barns the harvest of his wits ; 
Having no other pleasure of his gain, 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 


So, then he hath it, when he cannot use it, 
And leaves it to be master’d by his young ; 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it: 
Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 
To hold their cursed- blessed fortune long. 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 


Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring, 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing, 
What virtue breeds, iniquity devours ; 
We have no good that we can say is ours, 

But ill annexed opportunity 

Or kills his life, or else his quality. 


] 


O, Opportunity ! thy guilt is great: 
a is thou that execut’st the traitor’s treason ; 
Thou sett’st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou ’point’st the season : 
'T is thou that spurn’st at right, at law, at reason : 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 


Sits sin to seize the souls that wander by him. 


Thou mak’st the vestal violate her oath; 
Thou blow’st the fire, when temperance is thaw’d ; 
Thou smother’st honesty, thou murder’st troth : 
Thou foul abettor! thou notorious bawd ! 
Thou plantest scandal, and displacest laud: 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief, 
Thy honey tur ns to gall, thy j joy to grief! 


Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 
Thy private feasting to.a public fast : 


1 Broken, tarnished. 2 Select. 3 Satisfied. ¢ End. 
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Thy smoothing titles to a ragged’ name, 
Thy sugar’d-tongue to bitter wormwood taste : 
Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ? 


When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s friend, 
And bring him where his suit may be obtain’d ? 
When wilt thou sort? an hour great strifes to end, 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained ? 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained ? 
The poor, lame; blind, halt, creep, ery out for thee, 
But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 


The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 

Justice is feasting while the widow weeps; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds : 

Thou grant’st no time for charitable deeds. 
Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murders rages ; 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 


When truth and virtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid: 

They buy thy help; but sin ne’er gives a fee: 

He gratis comes, and thou art well appay’d, 

As well to hear, as grant what he hath said. 
My Collatine would else have come to me, 
When Tarquin did; but he was stay’d by ‘thee. 


Guilty thou art of murder and of theft ; 
Guilty of perjury and subornation ; 
Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift ; 
Guilty of incest, that abomination : 
An accessory by thine inclination 
To all sins past, and all that are to come, 
From the creation to the general doom. 


Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly night, 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care; 
Eater of youth, false aa to false delight, 
Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, virtue? S snare, 
Thou nursest all, and murderest all that are. 
O hear*me, then, injurious, shifting Time ! 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 


Why hath thy servant, Opportunity, 
Betray’d the hours thou gav’st me to repose? 
Cancell’d my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes? 
Time’s office is to fine* the hate of foes; 

To eat up errors by opinion bred, 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 


Time’s glory is to calm contending kings. 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 
To wake the morn, and sentinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right 5 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers: 


To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 
To blot old books, and alter their contents, 
To pluck the quill : from ancient ravens’ wings, 
To dry the old oak’s sap, and cherish springs ; 
To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel, 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel. 
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To show the beldame daughters of her daughter, 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild ; 
To mock the subtle, in themselves beguil’d ; 
To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops ; 


Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unless thou couldst return to make amends ? 

One poor retiring’ minute in an age 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends: 


O! this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come back, 


I could prevent this storm, and shun thy wrack. 


Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity, 
With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight : 
Devise extremes beyond extremity 
To make him curse this cursed crimeful night: 
Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright, 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil. 


Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances, 

Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 

To make him moan, but pity not his moans: 

Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than stones ; 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 


Let him have time to tear his eurled hair, 

Let him have time against himself to rave, 

Let him have time of time’s help to wtoty 

Let him have time to live a loathed slave 

Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave, 
And time to see one that by alms doth live, 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 


Let him have time to see his friends his foes, 
And merry fools to mock at him resort ; 
Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly, and his time of sport : 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 

Have time to wail th’ abusing of his time. 


O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, 

Teach me to. curse him that thou taught’st this ill! 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill! 


Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill ; 


For who so base-should such an office have 
As slanderous death’s-man to so base a slave? 


The baser is he, coming from a king, 
To shame his hope with deeds degenerate : 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
‘hat makes him henour’d, or begets him hate ; 
For greatest scandal w aits on greatest state. 
The moon being clouded presently is miss’d, 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 


The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 
And unperceiv’d fly with the filth away ; 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay, 

Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day: 


l Returning. 2 Value. 
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Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gaz’d upon with every eye. 


Out, idle words! servants to shallow fools, 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools ; 
pea where leisure serves with dull debaters ; 
To trembling clients be you mediators: 

For me, I force® not argument a straw, 

Since that my case is past the help of law. 


In vain | rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful night ; 

In vain I ecavil with mine infamy, 

In vain I spurn at my confirm’d despite: 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 
The remedy, indeed, to do me good, 
Is to let forth my foul, defiled blood. 


Poor hand, why quiver’st thou at this deer 
Honour thyself to rid me of this shame; 
For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 
But if I live, thou liv’st in my defame: 
Since thou couldst not defend thry loyal dame, 
And wast afear’d to scratch her wicked foe, 
Kill both thyself and her for yielding so. 


This said, from her be-tumbled couch she starteth, 
To find some desperate instrument of death; 
But this no slaughter-house no tool imparteth, 
To make more vent for passage of her breath, 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from /®tna, that im air consumes, 
Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 
In vain, quoth she, I live; and seek im vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life : 
I fear’d by Tarquin’s falchion to be slain, 
Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife; 
But when I fear’d, I was a loyal wife. 
So am I now :—O no! that cannot be: 
Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 


O! that is gone, for which I sought to live, 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear this spot by death, at least, I give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery ; 
A dying life te living infamy. 
Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away, 
To burn the beaitiees casket where it lay! 


Well, well, dear Collatine, thou shalt not know 

The stained taste of violated troth ; 

I will not wrong thy true affectior n so 

To flatter thee with an infringed nee : 

This bastard graff shall never come to growth: 
He shall not boast, who did thy stock pollute, 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 


at thee in secret thought, 
tate 5 


Nor shall he smile 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy s 


'But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 


Basely with gold, but stolen from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate, 

And with my trespass never will dis ene 

Till life to death acquit my fore’d offence. 


I will not poison thee with my attaint, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin’d éxeuses ; E 
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My sable ground of sin I will not paint, 

To hide the truth of this false night’s abuses: 

My tongue shall utter all; mine eyes, like sluices, 
As from a mountain spring that feeds a dale, 
Shall gush pure e streams to purge my impure tale. 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 

The well-tun’d warble of her nightly sorrow, 

And solemn night with slow, sad gait descended 

To ugly hell; when lo! the blushing morrow 

Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow: 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself. to see, 

And therefore stil} in night would cloister’d be. 


Revealing day through every cranny spies, 

And seems to point her out where she sits weeping ; 

To whom she sobbing speaks: O eye of eyes! 

Why pry’st thou through my window? leave thy peeping; 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping : 
Brand not my forehead with thy pier cing light, 
For day hath nought to do what’s done by night. 


Thus cavils she with every thing she sces. 
True grief is fond and testy as a ehild, 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees : 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild; 
Continuancé tames the one; the other wild, 
Like an unpractis’d swimmer plunging still, 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 


So she, deep drenched in a sea of care, 

Holds disputation with each thing she views, 

And to herself all sorrow doth compare : 

No object but her passion’s strenath renews, 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues: 
Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words ; 
Sometime ’t is mad, and too much talk affords. 


The little birds that tune their morning’s joy, 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody ; 
| For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy: 
Sad souls are slain in merry i date 
Grief best is pleas’d with griet’s society : 
True sorrow then is feelingly suffie’ d, 
When with like semblance it is sympathiz’ d. 


’T is double death to drown in ken of shore ; 
He ten times pines, that pines beholding food ; 
| To see the salve doth make the wound ache more ; 
Great grief grieves most at that would do it good: 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 
Who, being stopp’d, the bounding banks o’erflows : 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 


You mocking birds, quoth she, your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow swelling feather’ d breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb: 
My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ;? 
A woful hostess brooks not merry guests. 
velish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 
Distress likes dumps,’ when time is kept with tears. 


Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishm ent, 

| Make thy sad grave in my dishevel’d hair. 

| As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment 
So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 

And with deep groans the diapason bear : 

| For burden-wise I 71] hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant’ st, better skill.$ 


) 


1 Terms in music. 2 Melancholy music. 
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And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretehed I, 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a ante knife, to affright mine eye, 
Who, if it wink, shall thercon fall and die. 
These means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune our heart t-strings to true languishment, 


And for, , poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day, 

As shaming any eye should thee behold, 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way, 

That knows not ee heat nor freezing cold, 

Will we find out; and there we will unfold 
To creatures stern sad tunes to change their kinds: 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds. 


fe eS poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 
Wildly determining w hieh way to fly, 
Or one encompass’d with a winding maze, Z 
That cannot tread the way out readily ; 
So with herself is she in mutiny, 
To live or die which of the twain were better, 
When life is sham’d, and death reproaeh’s s debtor. 


To kill myself, quoth she, alaek ! what Ip it, 
But with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 
They that lose half, with greater patience bear it, 
Than they whose whole is swallow’d in confusion. 
That mother tries a mereiless cone lusion, 
Who having two sweet babes, when abath takes one, 
Will slay the other , and be nurse to none. 


My body or my soul, which was the dearer, 
When the one pure, ‘the other made divine ? 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer, 
When both were kept for heaven and Collatine ? 
Ah me! the vit k peel’d from the lofty pine, 

His love will wither, and his sap decay ; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel’d away. 


Her house is sack’d, her quict interrupted, 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy ; 
Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted, 
Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 
Then, let it not be eall’d eg 
If in this blemish’d fort I make some hole, 
Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 


Yet die [ will not, till my Collatine 

Have heard the cause of my untimely deat th. 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 

Revenge on him that made me stop my breath. 

My stained blood to Tarquin I 711 bequeath, 
Which by him tainted shall for him be spent, 
And as his due writ in my testament. 


My honour Ill bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

’T is honour to deprive dishonour’d life ; 

The one awl live, the other being dead 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred ; 
For in Dies death I murder shameful scorn: 
‘My shame so dead. mine honour is new-born. 


Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost, 
What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boasi, 

By whose example thou reveng’d may "st be. 
How Tarquin must be us’d, read it in me: 


“descant” seems to have meant what we now call variation. 
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Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe, 
And for my sake serve thou false i arquin so. 


This brief abridgment of my will | make -—— 
My soul and body to the skies and ground: 
My resolution, husband, do thou take ; 
Mine honour be the knife’ s that makes my wound ; 
My shame be his that did my fame confound ; 
And all my fame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live, and think no shame of me. 


Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will ;* 

How was | overseen that thou shalt see it! 

My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill; 

My life’s foul deed my life’s fair end shail free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say, “so be it.” 
Yield to my hand; my hand shail canoer thee : 
Thou dead, both die, and both shall victors be. 


This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 
And wip’d the brinish pearl from her bright eyes, 
With untun’d tongue she hoarsely calls? her maid, 
Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 
For fleet-wing’d duty with thought’s feathers flies. 
Poor Lucreee’ cheeks unto her maid seem so, 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 


Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow, 
With soft slow tongue, true mark of modesty, 
And sorts a sad look to her lady’s sorrow, 
For why, her face wore sorrow’s livery ; 
But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash’d with woe. 


But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 

Each flower moisten’d like a melting eye, 

Even so the maid with swelling drops ’gan wet 

Her circled eyne, enfore’d by sympathy 

Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky, 
Who in a salt-wav’d ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 


A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling : 

One justly weeps, the other takes in hand 

No cause but company of her drops spilling: 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing, 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts, 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their hearts : 


For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 
And therefore are they f form’d as marble will; 
The weak oppress’d, th’ impression of strange kinds 
Is form’d in them by foree, by fraud, or skill: 
Then, call them nae the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is Rees d the semblance of a devil. 


Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain, 

Lays open ali the little worms that ereep: 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave- keeping evils that obscurely sleep. 

Through erystal walls each little mote will peep: 
Though pen ean cover crimes with bold stern looks 
Poor women’s faces are their own faults’ books. 


No man inveigh against the withered flower, 
But chide rough winter that the flower hath ‘kill’. 


3 [t was usual for testators to appoint not only executors, but overseers of their wills. Shakespeare did so. 
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Not that devour ’d, but that which doth devour 
Is worthy blame. O! let it not be hild’ 


| Poor women’ 8 faults, that they are so Balog d 


~~ 
With men’s abuses : those proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to isin dates 


The precedent whereof in Luerece view, 
Assail’d by night, with cireumstances sirons 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong: 
Such danger to resistance did belong, 
That dying fear through all fies body spread 5 
And who cannot abuse a body dead? 


By this, mild patience bid fair Luerece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her pO Ins : 
My girl, quoth she, on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining? 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 
Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood: 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 


But tell me, girl, when went—(and there she stay’d 
Till after a deep groan) Tarquin from hence ? 
Madam, ere I was up, replied the maid ; 
The more to blame my sluggard neglige nee 
Yet with the fault I thus far ean dispense ; 

Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 

And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away. 


But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, 
She would request to know your heaviness. 
O peace! quoth Luerece: if it should be told, 
The repetition cannot make it less ; 
For more it is than I can well express: 
And that deep torture may be call’d a hell, 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 


get me hither paper, ink, and pen,— 
Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 
What should I say ?—One of my husband’s 
Bid thou be ready by and by, to ee 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dea 
Bid him with speed prepare to ot ‘it; 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon be writ. 


men 


Her maid is gone, and she. prepares to write, 
First hovering o’er the paper with her quill. 
Coneceit and crief an eager combat fight ; 
‘What wit sets down is blotted straight with will ; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill: 
Much like a press of people:at a door 
Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 


At last she thus begins: “Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 
Health to thy person: next, vouchsafe #? afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lamereter thou wilt see) 
Some present spe ed to come and visit me. 
So I commend me from our house in grief: 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.” 


Here folds she up the tenour of her woe, 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 
, | By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her gricf’s true quality: 
She dares not thereof make discovery, 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 


Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain’d excuse. 


2 called: 3 Held. 
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Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 

She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her ; 

When sighs and groans and tears may grace the fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 

From that suspicion which the world might bear her. 
To shun this blot she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 


To see sad sights moves more than hear them told, 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion that it doth behold, 
When every part a part of woe doth bear: 
’T is but a part of sorrow that we hear ; 
Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords, 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 


Her letter now is seal’d, and on it writ, 

‘At Ardea to my lord, with more than haste.” 

The post attends, and she delivers it, 
harging the sour-fae’d groom to hie as fast 

As lagging fowls before the northern blast : 
Speed more than speed but dull and slow she deems ; 
Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 


The homely villain court’sies to her low, 

And, blushing on her, with a stedfast eye 

Receives the seroll, without or yea or no, 

And forth with bashful innocence doth hie: 

But they whose guilt within their bosoms he, 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame, 
For Lucrece thought he blush’d to see her shame ; 


When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 
Such harmless creatures have a true respeet 
To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed, but do it leisurely : 
Even so this pattern of a worn-out age 
Pawn’d honest looks, but lay’d no words to gage. 


His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 
That two red fires in both their faces blazed ; 
She thought he blush’d, as knowing Tarquin’s lust, 
And, blushing with him, wistly on him gazed 3 
Her earnest eye did make him more amazed - 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some blemish. 


But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal searce is gone. 

The weary time she cannot entertain, 

For now ’t is stale to sigh, to weep, and groan: 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 


At last she ealls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy ; 
Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 
For Helen’s rape the eity to destroy, 
Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy ; 
Which the conceited? painter drew so proud, 
As heayen it seem’d to kiss the turrets bow’d. 


A thousand lamentable objects there, 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life. 
Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 

Shed for the slanghter’d husband by the wife: 
The red blood reek’d to show the painter’s strife; 


) 


VIngenious. 2 Swollen. 3 Natural, according to kind. 


And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 


There might you see the labouring pioneer 
Begrim’d with sweat, and smeared all with dust; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust: 
Such sweet observance in this work was had, 
That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 


In great commanders graee and majesty 

You might behold, triumphing in their faeces ; 

In youth quick bearing and dexterity fc 

And here and there the painter interlaces 

Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces : 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble, [ble 
That one would swear he saw them quake and trem. 


In Ajax and Ulysses, O, what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 
The face of either ’cipher’d either’s heart ; 
Their face their manners most expressly told : 
In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d ; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent, 
Show’d deep regard and smiling government. 


There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand, 

As ’t were encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 

Making such sober action with his hand, 

That it beguil’d attention, charm’d the sight. 

In speech, it seem’d, his beard, all silver white, 
Wagg’d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, whieh purl’d up to the sky. 


About him were a press of gaping faces, 
Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice 
Alt jointly listening, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice: 
Some high, some low ; the painter was so nice, 
The sealps of many, almost hid behind, 
To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind. 


Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, 
His nose being shadow’d by his netghbour’s ear ; 
Here one, being throng’d, bears back, all boll’n? and red ; 
Another, smother’d, seems to pelt and swear; 
And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 
As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words, 
It seem’d they would debate with angry swords. 


For much imaginary work was there; 
Conceit deceitful, so eompaet, so kind,* 
That tor Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Grip’d ‘in an armed hand: himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind. 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


And from the walls of strong besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, mareh’d to field, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 
And to their hope they such odd action yield, 

That through their light joy seemed to appear 

(Like bright things stain’d) a kind of heavy fear. 


And from the strond of Dardan, where they fought, 
To Simois’ reedy banks the red blood ran, 


Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and thant 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks, 
They join, and shoot their feam at Simois’ banks. 


To this well-painted piece is Lucreee come, 
To find a face where all distress is steld?. 
Many she sees, where cares have carved some, 
But none where all distress and doleur dwell’d, 
Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 
Staring on Priam’s wounds with her old eyes, 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus’ proud foot lies. 


In her the painter had anatomiz’d 

Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign : 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguis’d, 

Of what she was no semblance did remain ; 

Here blue blood chang’d to black in every vein, 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 
Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 


On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldam’s woes, 

Who nothing wants to answer but her cries, 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 

The painter was no Ged to Jend her those ; 
And therefore Lucrece swears he did her ‘wrong, 
To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 


Poor instrument, quoth she, without a sound, 
I ‘ll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue, 
And drop sweet balm in Priam’s painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 
And with my tears quench Troy, that burns so long, 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 


Show me the strumpet that began this stir, 

That with my nails her beauty Ismay tear. 

Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear: 

Thine eye kindled the fire that burneth here ; 
And here, in Troy, for trespass of thine eye, 
The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter die. 


Why should the private pleasure of some one 

Become the publie plague of many mo 2 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone 

Upon his head that hath transgressed 80 ; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe. 
For one’s offence why should so many fall, 
To plague a private sin in general ? 


& 


Lo! here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds ; 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds, 
And one man’s lust these many lives confounds. 
Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire. 


Here feelingly she weeps Troy’s painted woes ; 

For sorrow, like a heavy hanging bell, 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes ; 

Then little strength rings out the doleful knell : 

So Luerece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 
To pencil’d pensiveness and colour’d sorrow; [row. 
She lends them words, and she their looks doth bor- 


1 Often used, as here, for “ then.” 
similar sense. % More. *so: in med. eds. 
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She throws her eyes about the painting, round, 

And whom she finds forlorn she doth lament : 

At last she sees a wretched image bound, 

That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent ; 

His face, though full of cares, yet show’d content. 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes, 
So mild; that patience seem’d to scorn his woes. 


In him the painter labour’d with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show ; 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 
A-brow unbent that seem’d to welcome woe ; 
Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 
That blushing red no guilty instance gave, 
Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 


But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 

He entertain’d a show so seeming just, 

And therein so enseone’d his secret evil, 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust, 

False-creeping craft and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-fac'd storms, 
Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like forms. 


The well-skil’d workman this mild image drew 
For perjur’d Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew ; 
Whose words like wild-fire burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorry, 
And little stars shot from their fixed places, 
When their glass fell wherein they view’d their faces 


This picture she advisedly perused, 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill, 

Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abused ; 

So fair a form lodg’d not a mind so ill: 

And still on him she gaz’d; and gazing still, 
Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied, 
That she concludes the picture was belied. 


It cannot be, quoth she, that so much euile— 
(She would have said) can lurk in such a look ; 
But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while. 
And from her tongue, “can lurk” from “‘ cannot” took; 
“Tt cannot be” she in that sense forsook, 

And turn’d it thus: it cannot be, I find, 

But such a face should bear a wicked mind : 


For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 
So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 
(As if with grief or travail he had fainted) 
To me came Tarquin armed ; too* beguil’d® ? 
With outward honesty, but yet defil’d 
With inward vice: as Priam him did cherish, 
So did I Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. 


Look, look ! how listening Priam wets his eyes, 

To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds. 

Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wise ? 

For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds : 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds ; 
Those round clear pearls of his, that move thy pity, 
Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy city. 


Such devils steal effects from lightless hell, 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 
And in that cold, hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
These contraries such unity do hold, 

‘Only to flatter fools, and make them bold; 
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So Priam’s:trust false Sinon’s tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with water. 


Here, all enrag’d, such passion her assails, 

That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 

Comparing him to that unhappy guest 

Whose deed hath made herself herself detest « 
At last she smilingly with this gives o’er ; 


Fool! fool! quoth she, his wounds will not be'sore, 


Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow, 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining. 
Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sustaining : 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps ; 
And they that watch see time how slow it creeps. 


Which all this time hath overslipp’d her thought, 
That she with painted images hath spent, 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment ; 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 

It easeth some, though none it ever cured, 

To think their dolour others have endured. 


But now the mindful messenger, come back ; 

Brings home his lord and other company, 

Who finds his Luerece clad in mourning black ; 

And round about her tear-distained eye 

Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the 
These water-galls in her dim element 
Foretel new storms to those already spent. 


sky: 


Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, 
Amazedly in her sad face he stares : 
Her eyes, though sod in tears, look’d red and raw ; 
Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares. 
He hath no power to ask her how she fares ; 

Both stood like old acquaintance in a trance, 

Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance. 


At last he takes her by the bloodless hand, 
And thus begins: What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befal’n, that thou dost trembling stand ? 
Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent ? 
Why art thou thus attir’d in discontent ? 

Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness, 

And tell thy grief that we may give redress, 


Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire, 
Ere once she can discharge one word of woe: 
At length, address’d to answer his desire, 
She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta’en prisoner by the foe ; 
While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 


And now this pale swan in her watery nest 

Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 

Few words, quoth she, shall fit the trespass best, 

Where no excuse ean give the fault amending : 

In me more woes than words are now depending ; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue, 


Then, be this all the task it hath to say : 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 


————_—_—_____.. 


A stranger came, and on that pulow lay 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head; 
And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas! thy Luerece is not free. 


For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 

With shining falehion in my chamber came 

A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 

And softly cried, Awake, thou Roman dame, 

And entertain my love; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night T will infliet, 
If thou my love’s desire do eontradiet. 


For some hard-favour’d groom of thine, quoth he, 
Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
I’) murder straight, and then Ill slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed: this act will be 

My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. 


With this I did begin to start and ery, 
And then against my heart he set his sword, 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 
I should not live to speak another word ; 
So should my shame still rest upon record, 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
Th’ adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 


Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 
My bloody judge forbad my tongue to speak ; 
No rightful plea‘might plead ‘for justice there : 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes, 
And when the judge is rob’d, the prisoner dies. 


O! teach me how to make mine-own excuse, 
Or, at the least, this#efuge let me find: 
Though my gross blood be stain’d with this abuse, 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 
That was not fore’d ; that never was inclin’d 
To accessory yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure. 


Lo! here the hopeless merchant of this loss, 
With head declin’d, and voice damm’d up with woe, 
With sad St eyes, and wretched arms across, 
From lips new waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away, that stops his answer 80; 
But wretched as he is, he strives in vain, 
What he breathes out, his breath drinks up again. 


As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Out-runs the eye that doth behold his haste, 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the strait that fore’d him on so fast, 
In rage sent out, reeall’d in rage, being past; 
Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw, 
To push grief on, and back the same grief draw. 


Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 
Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power ; no flood by raining slaketh. 
My woe, too sensible, thy passion maketh 

More feeling painful: Jet it, then, suffice 

To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 
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And for my sake, when I might charm thee so, 
For she that was thy Luerece, now attend me: 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe, 
Thine, mine, his own: suppose thou dost defend me 
From what is past, the help that thou shalt lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 
For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 


But ere I name him, you fair lords, qucth she, 
(Speaking to those that came with Collatine) 
Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 
With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine ; 
For ’t is a meritorious fair design, 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms: [harms. 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies’ 


At this request, with noble disposition 

Each present lord began to promise aid, 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition, 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray’d ; 

But she, that yet her sad task hath not said, 
The protestation stops. O! speak, quoth she, 
How may this forced stain be wip’d from me? 


What is the quality of mime offence, 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circumstance ? 

May my pure mind with the foul act dispense, 

My low-declin’d honour to advance ? 

May any terms acquit me from this chaace? 
The poison’d fountain clears itself again, 
And why not I from this compelled stain ? 


With this, they all at once began to say, 
Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears ; 
While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv’d in it with tears. 
No, no, quoth she; no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excuse shall claim excuse’s giving. 


Here, with a sigh as if her heart would break, 
She throws forth Tarquin’s name: “he, he,” she says, 
But more than “‘he’’ her poor tongue could not speak ; 
Till after many accents and delays, 
Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 

She. utters this: he, he, fair lords, ’t is he, 

That guides this hand to give this wound to me. 


Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathed: 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed: 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 
Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
Life’s lasting date from cancel’d destiny. 


Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed, 

Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew ; 

Till Luerece’ father, that beholds her bleed, 

Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw : 

And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase ; 


And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Gireles her body in on every side, 

Who like a late-sack’d island vastly stood, 
Bare and unpeopled, in this fearful flood. 


‘ Circle. 


Some of her blood still pure. and red remain’d, 
And some look’d black, and that false Tarquin stain’d. 


About the mourning and congealed face 

Of that black blood a watery rigol* goes, 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place: 

And ‘ever since, as pitying Luerece’ woes, 

Corrupted blood some watery token shows; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide, 
Blushing at that which is so putrify’d. 


Daughter, dear daughter ! old Lucretius cries, 
That life was mine, which thou hast here deprived. 
If in the child the father’s image lies, 
Where shall I live, now Luerece is unlived ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 

If children pre-decease progenitors, 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 


Poor broken glass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance my old age new-born; 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, ~ 

Shows me a bare-bon’d death by time out-worn. 

O! from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn, 
And shiver’d all the beauty of my glass, 
That I no more can see what once [ was. 


O time! cease thou thy course, and last no longer, 

If they surcease to be that should survive. 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 

And leave the faltering feeble souls alive ? 

The old bees dic, the young possess their hive: 
Then, live sweet Lucrece; live again, and see 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee ! 


By this starts Collatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place ; 
And then in key-cold Lucrece’ bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 
And counterfeits to die with her a space ; 
Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 
And live to be revenged on her death. 


The deep vexation of his inward soul 

Hath serv’d a dumb arrest upon his tongue ; 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use control, 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so long, 

Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so thick come in his poor heart’s aid, 
That no man could distinguish what he said. 


Yet sometime Tarquin was pronounced plain, 

But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 

Held back his sorrow’s tide to make it more ; 

At last it rains, and busy winds give o’er: 
Then, son and father weep with equal strife, 
Who should weep most, for daughter or for wife. 


The one doth call her his, the other his, 
Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says, She’s mine: O! mine she is, 
Replies her husband: Do not take away 
My sorrow’s interest; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine, 
And only must be wail’d by Collatine. 


O! quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 
Which she too early and too late hath spill’d. 


. Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
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Woe, woe! quoth Collatine, she was my wife, 
I ow'd her, and ’t is mine that she hath kill’d, 
“My daughter?’ and “my wife’ with clamours 
fill’d 
The disper s’d air, who holding Luerece’ life, 
Answer’d their cries, “ my daughter and my wife.” 


Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from Luerece’ side, 
Seeing such emulation in their woe, 


Buryi ing in Luerece’ wound his folly’s show. 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly jeering idiots are with kings, 
For sportive words, and uttering foolish things: 


But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise, 

And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly, 

To check the tears in Collatinus’ eyes. 

Thou wronged lord of Rome, meets he, arise : 
Let my unsounded self, suppos "da fool, 
Now’ set thy long-experiene’d wit to school. 


Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woes ? 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous 
deeds ? 
Is it revenge to give thyself a blow, 
For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 
Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds ; 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so, 
To slay herself that should have slain her foe. 


+ With applause. 


Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such relenting dew of lamentations, 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations, 

That they will suffer these abominations, 
Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced, 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets chased, 


Now, by the Capitol that we adore, 
And by this chaste blood so unjustly stained, 
By heaven’s fair sun that breeds the fat earth’s store, 
By all our country rights in Rome maintained, 
And by chaste Luerece’ soul, that late complained 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 
We will revenge the death of this true wife. 


This said, he struck his hand upon his breast, 

And kiss’ d the fatal knife to end his vow; 

And to his protestation urg’d the rest, 

Who, wondering at him, did his waa allow ; 

Then, jointly to the ground their knees they bow, 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before, 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 


When they had sworn to this advised doom 
They did conclude to bear dead Luerece thence ; 
To show her bleeding ody, thorough Rome, 
And so to publish Tar quin’s foul offence : 
Which being done with speedy diligence, 

‘The Romans plausibly! did give consent 

To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment 
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LNERODUCT LON: 


‘‘ Shake-speares Sonnets. Neuer before Imprinted. At Lon- | to appear in connection with it, That such was the case here 
don By G. Eld for T. T. and are to be solde by William | there is no sufficient ground for believing; and Eld avowe 


Aspley. 1609.” 4to. 40 leaves. himself the printer, and Aspley the seller of “ Shakespeare’s 
*¢ A Louers complaint. By William Shake-speare,”’ occupies | Sonnets.” 
eleven pages at the end of this volume. The late Mr.| A question has arisen, and has been much disputed of late 


Caldecot presented a copy of ‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets ”’ to | years, who was the individual to whom Thorpe dedicated 
the Bodleian Library, with the following imprint: ‘* At| these sonnets, and whom, in a very unprecedented and pecu- 
London By G. Eld for T. T. and are to be solde by Iohn|liar form, he addresses as ‘ Mr. W.H.” ‘That form is 
Wright, dwelling at Christ Church gate.” It is no doubt | precisely as follows, on a separate leaf immediately succeeding 
the same edition as that ‘to be solde by William Aspley,” | the title-page :— 


for in other respects they agree exactly, excepting that the | To. THE. ONLIE. BEGETTER. OF. 
copy bearing the name of Iohn Wright has no date at the THESE. INSVING. SONNETS 
bottom of the title-page : it was very possibly cut off by the Mua Wi. Arr ope ares 
binder. AND. THAT, ETERNITIE. 

‘¢ SHAKESPEARE’s Sonnets” were printed under that title, and PROMISED. 

with the name of the poet in unusually large capital letters, in BY. 

1609. No Christian name is to be found until we arrive at OUR. EVER-LIVING. POET. 

«A Lover’s Complaint,” but ‘‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets” is WISHETH. 

repeated at the head of the first of the series. Hence we may THE. WELL-WISHING. 

possibly be warranted in assuming that they were productions ADVENTVRER. IN. 

well known to have been for some time floating Seon among SETTING. 

the lovers and admirers of poetry, and then collected into a FORTH. 

volume. The celebrity of the author seems proved, if any Teas 


proof of the kind were wanting, by the manner in which his 
‘Sonnets ” were put forth to the world. 

There is one fact connected with the original publication of 

‘¢ Shakespeare’s Sonnets ”” which has hitherto escaped remark, 
~ “e 4 hay auwara it Wi7 

Pe cte iia eee oe rently ii ited A areas a after the death of an author than during his life, and never, 

Meenas an important difference in the title-pages of come | that we recollect, in a manner so remarkable. The discussion 

des eis : Mie eas eae be has been carried on with some pertinacity on the question, 
copies of the impression of that year, which shows that a 


Gaticne F : qa avant what person was addressed ase Mr. W. H.? and various 
skseller, not hitherto connected with the publication of any . . eis . 
Eire poet’s works, waa in some way concerned in the first replies have been made to it. Farmer conjectured wildly 
US WOrks, War som ay conce S ior INEY Sina 4 : : AS 
cciticnLok, seas Sanhaie ” ‘The usnal imprint informs us that he mignt be William Hart, the poet’s nephew, who was 
ies ee t 8 US, | only born in 1600: Tyrwhitt guessed from a line’in one of 


that they were printed by G. Eld, for T. I. and were, to be a 7 : ny 7 
sold by William Aspley (without any address); but the late a acca Be Ee ae at a eee 


Mr. Caldecot had a copy which stated that they were to be 
sold, not by William Aspley, (who had been one of the part- 
ners in ** Much ado about Nothing,” 1600, 4to., and ‘t Henry | which is thus printed in the 4to, 1609: 
1V.,”” part ii, 1600, 4to.) but by “ John Wright, dwelling at 
Christ Church Gate.’ No other copy with which we are 5 , 
acquainted has this variation in the title-page, and possibly Although the word ‘‘ hue” is repeatedly spelt hew in the old 
'T. "T. had some reason for having it cancelled, and for substi- | edition, this is the only instance in which it is printed in 
tuting the name of Aspley for that of Wright: the former | Italic type, and with a capital letter, exactly the same as Will, 
might be better known to the ordinary buyers of such books, |in Sonnets CXXXV., CXXXVL, and CXLII., where the 
and to the two quarto plays in which he was interested, he, | author plays upon his own name. Dr. Drake imagined that 
serhaps, did not think it necessary to append the place where W. H. were the initials of Henry W riothesly, Earl of Seuth- 
his business was carried on. ampton, inverted (“‘ Shakespeare aud his Times,” vol. il. p. 

The application of the initials T. T., on the title-page, is | 62) ; and of late years Boaden, with great ingenuity, has 
ascertained fromm the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, | contended that W.H. meant William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 


We are not aware that there is another instance in our 
language, at that period, of a dedication of a similar kind, and 
in a similar style. It was not at all uncommon for booksellers 
to subscribe dedications; but it more frequently happened 


‘A man in hue, all hues in his controlling.” 


“A man in hew all Hews in his controwling.” 


where the subsequent entry is found :— broke!, This last notion seems too much taken for granted 
‘690 May 1609. by Mr. C. Armitage Brown, in his very clever and, in many 
Tho. Thorpe] A booke called Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” respects, original work, “ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 


Thorpe was a bookseller of considerable eminence, who | Poems,” 8vo., 1838; but we own that we cannot accord in 
Sue put his name at full length upon his title-pages, and | that, or in any other theory that has yet been advanced upon 
why he did not do so in this instance, and also subscribed | the point. We have no suggestion of our own to offer, and 
only T. T. to the dedication of the Sonnets, is a matter we | acquiescence in one opinion or in another in no way affects 
should consider of little or no consequence, if it related to the | any position regarding them which we might be disposed to 

roductions of perhaps any other author but Shakespeare. |take up; but it seems to us the very height of improbability 

t sometimes happened of old, that if it were suspected that | that a bookseller in the year 1609, when peculiar respect was 
a work might contain anything publicly or personally objec- | paid to nobility and station, would venture to address an Earl 
tionable, the printer or the stationer only allowed their initials | and a Knight of the Garter merely as ‘Mr. W. H.2”” How- 


1 


1 In asmall pamphlet, entitled “On the Sonnets of Shakespeare, | of British, Poets,” (Essay, p- Ixxi.) but we can by no means follow 
identifying the Person to whom they were addressed, and elucidating him in thinking that Shakespeare’s Sonnets have been “‘ over-rated, 
several points in the Poet’s History. By James Boaden.” 8yo. 1838. | or that the Harl of Pembroke could not have been addressed in them, 
The whole substance of the tract had been published in 1932 in a| because he was only nine years old in 1598. Shakespeare had written 
periodical work. We differ from Mr. Boaden with the more reluc- | sonnets at that date, according to the undoubted testimony of Meres, 
tance, because it appears that his notion was supported by the but those in which the Earl has been supposed to be addressed may 
opinion of Mr. B. Heywood Bright, well known for his acuteness and | have been produced at a considerably later period. Still, at the early 
learning, who, without any previous communication, had fallen upon | age of eighteen or nineteen, which the Earl reached in 1609, it does 
the same conjecture before it was broached by Boaden. not seem likely that Shakespeare would have thought it necessary, 

2 Upon this particular point we concur with Mr. Peter Cunningham, | with so much vehemence, to urge him to marry. 
in a note’to his excellent edition of Mr. T. Campbell’s ‘Specimens ! 
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éver, notwithstanding the pains taken to settle the dispute, 
we hold it to be one of comparatively little importance, and 
it is certainly one wpon which we are not likely to arrive ata 
final and satisfactory decision. ‘Lo the desperate speculation 
of Chalmers, that not a few of the Sonnets were addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, though maintained with considerable ability 
and learning, it is hardly necessary even to advert. 

It is evident that the Sonnets were written at very different 
periods of Shakespeare’s life, and under very different cir- 
cumstances—some in youth, some in more advanced age ; 
some when he was hopeful and happy, and some when he 


was desponding and afflicted at his own condition in life, and | 


place in society. In many there are to be found most re- 
markable indications of self-confidence, and of assurance in 
the immortality of his verses, and in this respect the author’s 
opinion was constant and uniform. He never scerupled to 
express it, and perhaps there is no writer of ancient or of 
modern times who, for the quantity of such writings left be- 
hind him, has go frequently or so strongly declared his firm 
bekief that what he had written, in this department of poetry, 
“the world would not willingly let die.” This conviction 
seems hardly reconcileable with the carelessness he appears 
to have displayed for the preservation of his dramatic 
writings. We know from Francis Meres that Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets were scattered among his friends in 15981, and no 
doubt he continued to add to them from year to year; but it 
was left to a bookseller in 1609, perhaps, to cause them to be 
collected, and to be printed in a separate volume. 

It is with reference to this cireumstance that we understand 
Thorpe to address ** Mr. W. H.,” in the dedication, as “the 
only besottar of these ensuing sonnets.” Boswell quoted a 
passage from Dekker’s ‘ Satiromastix,” 1602, (and many | 
other instances might be adduced) to prove that ‘ begetter”’ 
only meant obtainer or procurer ; and as Thorpe had been 
under son®& obligation to W. H., for collecting Shakespeare’s 
scattered sonnets from various parties, for this reason, per- 
haps, he inscribed them to him. There is no doubt that 
“Mr. W. H.” could not be “the only begetter”” of the son- 
nets in any other sense, for it is indisputable that many of 
them are addressed to a woman; and though a male object 
might have been the cause of some of them, and particularly 
of the first twenty-six, he could not have been the cause of 
the last twenty-seven sonnets. 

We have already mentioned Mr. Brown’s work, ‘Shake- 
speare’s Autobiographical Poems,” which, with a few errors 
and inconsistencies of little moment, contains the best solu- 
tion of various difficulties arising out of these Sonnets yet | 
published. He contends that Shakespeare used the form of | 
the sonnet as Spenser and many others employed stanzas of | 
various descriptions, and that 152 of the 154 sonnets are | 
divisible into six distinet poems. His arrangement of them 
is the following; and we think with him, that if they he | 
read with this key, much will be intelligible which upon any 
other supposition must remain obscure :— 

First Poem. Sonnets 1 to 26. To his friend, persuading 
him to marry. 

Second Poem. Sonnets 27 to 55. To his friend, forgiving 
him for having robbed him of his mistress. 

Third Poem. Sonnets 56 to 77. To his friend, complain- 
ing of his coldness, and warning him of life’s decay. 

Fourth Poem. Sonnets 78 to 101. To his friend, com- | 
plaining that he prefers another poet’s praises?, and reproy- 


| be no doubt respecting the authorship of it; but on what 
| formation. 


| 1640, 8vo, with a frontispiece of the author, engraved by 


| concern. 


ing him for faults that may injure his character. 

Fifth Poem. Sonnets 102 to 126. To his friend, excusing | 
himself for having been some time silent, and disclaiming , 
the charge of inconstancy. 


Sixth Poem. Sonnets 127 to 152. To his mistress, on her 
infidelity. 

Mr. Brown asserts, and goes far to prove, that the sonnets 
in the first tive of these divisions are consecutive, following 
up the same thought, and working out the same purpose, 
With regard to the “sixth poem,” as he terms it, he con- 
tends that the sonnets have been confused, and that they are 
not, like the others, to be read in the order in which they 
were printed in the edition of 1609. He rejects the last two 
Sonnets as no part of any of the six poems, and they are un- 
questionably somewhat incongruous. 

Many years ago, long before the appearance of Mr. Brown’s 
volume, it had occurred to us, as a mode merely of removing 
some of the difficulties attending this portion of the works 
of Shakespeare, that it was possible that he had consented to 
write some of them, not in his own person, but for. indi- 
viduals who asked his assistance. We entirely abandon that 
supposition, notwithstanding we are aware that such was not 
a uncommon practice in’ Shakespeare’s age, Gascoigne, 
who died in 1577, mentions. that he had been frequently so 
employed : the author of “ The Forest of Fancy,” 1579, tells 
us that he had written many of the poems it contains for per- 
sons *‘ who had occasion to craye his help in that behalf ;” 
and Sir John Harington, in his Epigrams, written probably 
about 1591, states expressly, 


‘* Verses are grown such merchantable ware, 
That now for Sonnets sellers are and buyers,” 


Marston, in his Satires, 1598, accuses ‘Roscio the trage- 
dian” of having written some love-verses for Mutio, and he 
adds elsewhere that “absolute Castilio” had supplied him- 
self in a similar manner, in order that he might pay accept- 
able court to his mistress. Therefore, if Shakespeare had 
now and then condescended to supply the wants of his 
friends in this way, who thus became possessed of his 
““sugred sonnets,” as Meres calls them, it would, at all 
events, not have been without precedent. 

Thorpe’s edition of ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets” is a well 
printed volume, although not perhaps so good a specimen of 
the typography of that time, as Field’s impressions of ‘Venus 
and Adonis’ and “ Luerece.” It is remarkable, that while 
most of Shakespeare’s plays came from the press in the quarto 
editions in so slovenly and uncorrected a state, his minor 

oems have been handed down to us, perhaps, more accurate- 
fy printed than those of aay poets of the time, with the ex- 
ception of Daniel and Drayton, who seem generally to have 
bestowed great pains upon their Pre os At the end 
of the Sonnets” is a poem, called ‘A Lover’s Complaint ;” 
and here, although it has no fresh title-page, we are assured 
that it is “by William Shake-speare.” There could in fact 


oceasion, or for what purpose it was written, we have no in- 
The ensuing sonnets, with other poems, were reprinted in 


Marshall. It is an edition of no authority: it repeats and 
multiplies the errors of the previous separate impressions, 
and includes productions with which Shakespeare had no 


Our text is that of the 4to, 1609, in every case where a rea- 
8011 is not assigned for deviating from it. In all modern re- 
prints various errors have been committed in consequence 
of carelessness of collation, or because one editor copied the 
mistakes of another: of these our notes will contain a suf- 
ficient indication. 


ee 


i, 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 

But as the riper should by time decease, 

His tender heir might bear his memory: 

But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel, 


1The following are the words Meres uses :—‘¢ As the soule of 
Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie 


soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare : | 


witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among 
his private friends, &c.”—Palladis Tamia. 1598, fo. 281, b. 

? This is the poet whom Shakespeare (Son. Ixxx.) calls “‘a better 
spirit,” and of whom he also speaksin Son Ixxxiii. Ixxxv. &c. Some 
have supposed that he meant Spenser, others Daniel ; but Mr. P. Cun- 
ningham has pointed out an apparent allusion to Drayton, (and to his 
collection of Sonnets, published in 1594 under the title of ‘‘Idea’s 


Mirror”’) in Shakespeare’s twenty-first Sonnet, in these lines :— 


Making a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel, 
Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content, 
And, tender churl, mak’st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee. 
“So is it not with me, as with that muse, 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse, 


Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse,” &e. 


It may be doubted whether in these, and the succeeding lines, 
Shakespeare had any individual reference. Drayton’s “Idea’s 
Mirror” has only been discovered of late years ; and it seems not im- 
probable that, like his “Endymion and Phebe,” (see the Bridge- 
water Catalogue, p. 108) he, for some reason, suppressed it. Only a 
single copy of each has been preserved. 
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When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now, 
Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held: 
Then, being ask’d where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame, and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer—‘ This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse,—” 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 

This were to be new made, when thou art old, 

And see thy blood warm, when thou feel’st it cold. 


Il. 


Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest, 
Now is the time that face should form another ; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair, whose un-ear’d’ womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 
Or who is he so fond,? will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 
Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember’d not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


IV. 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 
Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend ; 
And being frank, she lends to those’are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 
For, having traffic with thyself alone, 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

Thy unus’d beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 

Which, used, lives th’* executor to be. 


Vv 


Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play the tyrants to the very same, 
And that unfair, which fairly doth excel : 
For never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter, and confounds him there; 
Sap check’d with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 
Beauty o’er-snow’d and bareness every where: 
Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 
eauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 
Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was: 
But flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Leese* but their show ; their substance still lives sweet. 


VI. 
Then, let not winter’s ragged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d: 
Make sweet some phial; treasure thou some place 


With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kill’d. 
That use is not forbidden usury, 
Which happies those that pay the willing loan, 
That ’s for thyself to breed another thee, 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one: 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee. 
Then what could death do if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity? 
Be not self-will’d, for thou art fnuch too fair 


Lo! in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty; — 
And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage : 
But when from high-most pitch with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 
The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low traet, and look another way. 
So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 


VIII. 

Music to hear’, why hear’st thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st not gladly, 
Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst bear. 
Mark, how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering : 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Who all in one one pleasing note do sing: 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one, 

Sings this to thee,—thou single wilt prove none. 


IX. 

Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye, 
That. thou consum’st thyself in single life? 
Ah! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 
The. world will wail thee like a makeless® wife ; 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep, 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep. _ 
By children’s eyes, her husband’s shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend, 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it 5 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 
And, kept unus’d, the user so destroys it. 

No love toward others in that bosom sits, 

That on himself such murderous shame commits 


X. 
For shame! deny that thou bear’st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov’d of many, 
But that thou none lov’st is most evident ; 
|For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate, 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire, 


Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 


1 Unploughed. 2 Foolish. 3thy: inmod.eds. * Lose. § Thou, whom it is music to hear. §& Used indifferently for mateless. 


To be death’s conquest, and make worms thine heir. 
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Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
O, change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love ? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 
Or, to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove: 
Make thee another self, for love of me, 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 


XI. 


As fast as the: shalt wane, so fast thou growest 

In one of thine, from that which thou departest: 

And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestowest, 

Thou may’st call thine, when thou from youth convertest. 

Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 

Without this, folly, age, and cold decay: 

If all were minded so, the times should cease, 

And threescore year would make the world away. 

Let those whom nature hath not made for store 

Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish: 

Look, whom she best endow’d, she gave the more ; 

Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in beunty cherish. 
She carv’d thee for her seal, and meant thereby, 
Thou shouldst print more, not let that copy die. 


) 


DOLL, 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 

When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white ; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard ; 

Then, of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must £0, 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake, 

And die as fast as they see others grow ; 
And nothing ’gainst time’s scythe can make defence, 
Save breed, to brave him, when he takes thee hence. 


XIII. 
O, that you were yourself ! but, love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live: 
Against this comiing end you should prepare, 
And your sweet semblance to some other give: 
So should that beauty which you hold in lease, 
Find no determination: then, you were 
Yourself again, after yourself’s decease, 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to deeay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold, 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day, 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold ? 
O! none but unthrifts. Dear my love, you know, 
You had a father: let your son say so. 


XIV. 


Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck, 
And yet, methinks, I have astronomy, 

But not to tell of good, or evil luck, 

Of plagues, or dearths, or seasons’ quality ; 
Nor ean I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind ; 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in heaven find: 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 


'If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert ; 
| Or else of thee this I prognosticate, 
Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date. 


XV. 


When I consider every thing that grows 

Holds in perfection but a litile moment ; 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows, 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check’d even by the selfsame sky, 
| Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear, their brave state out of memory ; 
Then, the conceit of this inconstant stay 

Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful time debateth with decay, 

| To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 
And, all in war with time, for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 


DNL 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, time, 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren rhyme ? 
Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 
With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers, 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit : 
So should the lines of life that life repair, 
Which this, time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair, 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 

To give away yourself, keeps yourself still, 

And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill 


XVII. 
| Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were fill’d with your most high deserts? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts, 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say, ‘‘ this poet lies ; 
| Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces.” 
; So should my papers, yellow’d with their age, 
Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than tongue, 
And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage, 
And stretched metre of an antique song; 
But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice—in it, and in my rhyme. 


XVIII. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date. 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d, 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimm’d ; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
| So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


—————_—_— ee 


XIX. 


Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood ; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws, 
And burn the long-liv’d phenix in her blood: 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets, 
And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweets ; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 
O! carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow, 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 
Yet, do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 


XX. 
A woman’s face, with nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 
A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion : 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 
A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 


Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s souls amazeth ; 


And for a woman wert thou first created ; 
Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 


But since she prick’d thee out for women’s pleasure, 


Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 


XXI. 


So is it not with me, as with that muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 
Making a couplement of proud compare, 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems, 
O! let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then, believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air: 
Let them say more that like of hear-say well ; 
I will not praise, that purpose not to sell. 


XXII. 


My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 

So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 

But when in thee time’s furrows I behold, 

Then look I death my days should expiate ; 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee, 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me. 

How can I, then, be elder than thou art? 

O! therefore, love, be of thyself so wary, 

As J, not for myself, but for thee will, 

Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 

As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 
Presume not on thy heart, when mine is slain ; 
Thou gav’st nie thine, not to give back again. 


XxItl. 


As an unperfect actor on the stage, 
Who with his fear is put besides his part, 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 


1 worth: in old eds. Theobald made the change. 
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Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart ; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite, 
And in mine own love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’er-charg’d with burden of mine own love’s might. 
O! let my books be, then, the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast, 
Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 
More than that tongue that more hath more express’d. 
O! learn to read what silent love hath writ: 
To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 


XXIV. 


Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath steel’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart: 
My body is the frame wherein ’t is held, 
And perspective it is best painter’s art ; 
For through the painter must you see his skill, 
To find where your true image pictur’d lies ; 
Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 
That hath his windows glazed with thine-cyes. 
Now, see what good turns eyes for eyes have done: 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Aré windows to my breast, where-through the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee ; 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 


XXV. 


Let those who are in favour with their stars 

Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 

Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most. 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread, 

But as the marigold at the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior, famoused for fight,* 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from the book of honour razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d : 
Then, happy I, that love and am beloved, 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 


XXVI. 
Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written embassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit : 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it ; 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; [me. 
Till then, not show my head where thou may’st prove 


XXVII. 


Weary with toil I haste me to'my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, when body’s work’s expired : 
For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids npen wide, 
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Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makes black night beauteous, aid her old face new. 
Lo! thus by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 


XXVIII. 
How can I, then, return in happy plight, 
That am debarr’d the benefit of rest ? 
When day’s oppression is not eas’d by night, 
But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d ? 
And each, though enemies to either’s reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me - 
The one by toil, the other to complain - 
How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 
I tell the day, to please him thou art bright, 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven : 
So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night, 
When sparkling stars twire not, thou gild’st the even: 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief’s length seem 
strongér, 


XXIX. 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outeast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate : 
For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


XXX, 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then, can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d woe, 
And moan th’ expense of many a vanish’d sight. 
Then, can I grieve at grievances fore-gone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay, as if not paid before : 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restor’d, and sorrows end. 


XXXI. 
Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead, 
And there reigns love, and all love’s loving paris, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious! tear 
Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye, 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov’d, that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 


1 Funéreal. 2 loss: in old eds Malone made the change. 
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Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now is thine alone: 
Their images I lov’d I view in thee, 
And thou (all they) hast all the all of me. 


XXXII. 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl death my bones with dust shall cover ; 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time ¢ 
And though they be out-stripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O! then vouchsafe me but this loving thought : 
“Had my friend’s muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better equipage : 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style Ill read, his for his love.” 


XXXII. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alehymy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine, 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun 

[staineth. 
XXXIV. 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 

And make me travel forth without’ my cloak, 

To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 

’T is not enough that through the cloud thou break, 

To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 

For no man well of such a salve can speak, 

That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace: 

Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 

Though thou repent, yet [ have still the loss: 

Th’ offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 

To him that bears the strong offence’s cross.? 

Ah! but those tears are pearl, which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds, 


XXKYV. 

No more be griev’d at that which thou hast done: 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud, 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare ; 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are: 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense, 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate, 
And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence. 
Such civil war is in my love and hate, 

That I an accessary needs must be 

To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 
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XXXVI. 


Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one: 
_So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite, 
Which though it alter not love’s sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


XXXVII. 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store: 
So then J am not lame, poor, nor despis’d, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 
That I in thy abundance am suflie’d, 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 
Look what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish I have; then, ten times happy me! 


XXXVI. 


How can my muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 
O! give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 
For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 
Be thou the tenth muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Kternal numbers to out-live long date. % 
If my slight muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 


XXXIX. 


O! how thy worth with manners may I sing, 

When thou art all the better part of me? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 

And what is ’t but mine own, when I praise thee ? 

Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee which thou deserv’st alone. 

O absence ! what a torment wouldst thou prove, 

Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 

To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 

Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth’ deceive, 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain. 


XL. 
Take all my loves, my love; yea, take them all: 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst. before ? 
No love, my love, that thou may’st true love call : 
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All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 
Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 

I cannot blame thee, for my love thou usest ; 
But yet be blam/’d, if thou thyself deceivest 

By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty ; 

And yet love knows it is a greater grief 


| To bear love’s wrong, than hate’s known injury. 


Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with spites, yet we must not be foes. 


XLI. 
Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits, 
When I am sometime absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed; 
And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed. 
Ah me! but yet thou might’st my seat forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art fore’d to break a two-fold truth ; 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 


XLII. 


That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said, I lov’d her dearly ; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye :— 
Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each other. and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 
But here’s the joy; my friend and I are one. 
Sweet flattery !—then, she loves but me alone. 


XLMI. 


When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected ; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And darkly bright are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow’s form, form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so? 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 

By looking on thee in the living day, 

When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 


| Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay ? 


All days are nights to see, till I see thee, [me. 
And nights bright days, when dreams do show thee 


XLIV. 


it the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 


Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 


| For, then, despite of space, | would be brought 
| From limits far remote where thou dost stay. 


No matter then, although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth remov’d from thee ; 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
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As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But ah! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s woe, 


XLV. 


The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide; 
The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present- -absent with swift motion slide : 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 
My life, being made of four, with two alone * 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy 
Until life’s composition be recured 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me: 

This told, I joy ; but then, no longer glad, 

I send them back again, and straight grow sad, 


XLVI. 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie, 

(A closet never piere’d with crystal eyes) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide’ this title is impannelled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye’s moicty,? and the dear heart’s part: 
As thus ; mine eye’s due is thine outward part, 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 


XLVILI. 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 

And each doth good turns now unto the other. 

When that mine eye is famish’d for a look, 

Or heart in jove with sighs himself doth smother, 

With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast, 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart: 

Another time mine eye is my heart’s guest, 

And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 

So, either by thy picture or my love, 

Thyself away art present still with me; 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move, 

And T am still with them, and they with thee ; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s dclight. 


XLVIII. 


How careful was I, when I took my way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust; 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust! 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 

Most w orthy comfort, now my greatest arief, 
Thou, best of dearest, and mine only care, 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 

Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest, 

Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, 
Within the gentle closure of my breast, 


1 Decide. 2 Not merely half, but any portion or share, 
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From whence at pleasure thou may’st come and part ; 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, I fear, 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 


XLIX. 


Against that time, if ever that time come, 

When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 

When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 

Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects ; 

Against that time, when thou shalt str angely pass, 

And searcely greet me with that sun, thine eye; 

When love, converted from the thing it was, 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 

Against that time do I ensconce me here, 

Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy part: 
To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 


L. 


How heavy do J journey on the way, 
When what I seek (my weary travel’s end) 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
“Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy friend !”? 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on? to bear that weight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know, 
His rider lov’d not speed being niade from thee. 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide, 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side: 
For. that same groan doth put this in my mind, 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 


LI. 


Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 

Of my dull bearer, when from thee I speed: 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence? 

Till I return of posting is no need. 

O! what excuse will my poor beast then find, 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind; 

In winged speed no motion shall I know: 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 

Therefore desire, (of perfect love being made) 

Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his fiery race; ~ 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee [ll run, and give him leaye to go. 


LI. 


So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure, 
Therefore, are feasts so solemn and s0 rare, 
Since seldom coming, in the long year set 

Like stones of worth, they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 

So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 


| To make some special instant special-blest, 
, By new unfolding his imprigon’d pride. 


Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack a, to hope. 
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What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 
On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 
Speak of the spring, and foison’ of the year, 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear ; 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 


LIV. 


O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker?-blooms have full as deep a dye, 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses ; 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses ; 

But, for their virtue only is their show, . 

They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my® verse distils your truth. 


LV. 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall out-live this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword..nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth : your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


LVI. 


Sweet love, renew thy force ; be it not said, 

Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 

Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 

To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might : 

So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 

Thy hungry eyes, even till they wink with fulness, 

To-morrow see again, and do not kill 

The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness. 

Let this sad interim like the ocean be 

Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 

Come daily to the banks, that when they see 

Return of love more blest may be the view; 
Or call it winter, which being full of care, [rare. 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, more 


LVII. 


Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 


1 Plenty. % Dog-rose. % by: in old eds. 


Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour, 
When-you have bid your servant once adieu : 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought, 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose : 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought, 
Save where you are, how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
(Though you do any thing) he thinks no ill. 


LVI. 


That God forbid, that-made me first your slave, 
{ should in thought control your times of pleasure, 
Or at your hand th’ account of hours to crave, 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure ! 
O! Jet me suffer (being at your beck) 
Th’ imprison’d absence of your liberty; 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check, 
| Without accusing you of injury. 
|Be where you list; your charter is so strong, 
That you yourself may privilege your time: 
Do what you will, to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell, 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 


LIX. 


If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hatlebeen before, how are our brains beguil’d, 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ? 
O! that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done ; 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we are mended, or where better they, 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

O! sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 


LX. 
Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being erown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 
And time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
| Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
| And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 
Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow.- 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


LXI. 


Is it thy will, thy image should keep open 

My heavy eyelids to the weary night ? 

| Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
| While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight ? 
'Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 

|So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 

| To find out shames and idle hours in me, 


Malone made the change. 


— 
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The scope and tenour of thy jealousy ? 

O no! thy love, though much, ts not so great : 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 

Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake : 
For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me far off, with others all too near. 


LXII. 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
Itis so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account i 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary | read ; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

’T is thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 

Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 


LXII. 
Against my love shall be, as I am now, 
With time’s injurious hand erush’d and o’erworn ‘ 
When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill’d his brew 
With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful morn 
Hath travell’d on to age’s sleepy night ; 
And all those beauties, whereof now he’s king, 
Are vanishing, or vanish’d out of sight, 
Stealing away the treasure of his spring ; 
For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding age’s cruel knife, 
That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life ; 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 


LXIV. 


| When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 


The rich proud cost of out-worn buried age ; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-rased, 

And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage : 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 

Inereasing store with loss} and loss with store : 

When I have seen such interchange of state, 

Or state itself confounded to decay, 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate— 

That time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


LXV. 
Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 
O! how shall summer's honey-breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays ? 
O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall time’s best’ jewel from time’s chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 


Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
O none! unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright, 


LXVI. 
Tir’d with all these, for restful death I ery i 
As, to behold desert a beggar born. 
And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplae’d, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfeetion wrongfully disgrae’d, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill, 
And simple truth miseall’d simplicity, 
And eaptive good attending captain ill : 
Tir’d with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that to die I leave my love alone. 


LXVII. 

Ah! wherefore with infection should he live, 
And with his presence grace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage should achieve, 
And lace? itself with his society ? 
Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 
And steal dead seeing of his living hue? 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, sinee his rose is true ? 
Why should he live, now nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins ? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 

O! him she stores, to show what wealth she had 

In days long since, before these last so bad. 


LXVIII. 

Thus is his cheek the map of days out-worn, 
When beauty liv’d and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of fair were borne, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head ; 
Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay. 
In him those holy antique hours are seen, 
Without all ornament, itself, and true, 
Making no summer of another’s green, 
Robbing no old io dress his beauty new ; 

And him as for a map doth nature store, 

To show false art what beauty was of yore. 


LXIX. 


Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend : 
All tongues (the voice of souls) give thee that due,? 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thine outward thus with outward praise is crown’d ; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine own, 
In other accents do this praise confound, 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds: [kind, 
Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes were 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds: 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, « 

The solve® is this ;—that thou dost common grow. 


| 1 Trim, adorn. 2end: in old eds Tyrwhitt made the change. 3 Solution. 
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LXX. 
| That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo'd of time 5 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present’st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast past by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charged 5 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up envy, evermore enlarged : 
If some suspect of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then, thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe. 


LXXxI. 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled ° 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O! if (I say) you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay ; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


LXXxIlI. 


O! lest the world should task you to recite 

What merit liv’d in me, that you should love 

After my death, dear love, forget me quite, 

For you in nie ean nothing worthy prove ; 

Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 

And hang more praise upon deceased E 

Then niggard truth would willingly impart. 

O! lest your true love may seem false in this, 

That you for love speak weil of me untrue, 

My name be buried where my body is, 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am sham’d by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 


LXXIll. 


That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sun-set fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest: 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. [strong, 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long: 


LXXxIV. 
But be eontented : when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 


i 


|The very part was consecrate to thee. 
|The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 


|Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the ground ; 


| And keep invention in a noted weed, 


| And you and love are still my argument ; 


Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 


| Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 


( 


| Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 


Which for memorial still with thee shall stay: 
hen thou reviewest this, thou dost review 


My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 
The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 
The worth of that is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


LXXV. 
So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 


And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found: 
Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filehing age will steal his treasure ; 
Now counting best to be with you alone, 
Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure : 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 
And by and by clean starved for a look; 
Possessing or pursuing no delight, 
Save what is had or must from you be took. 
Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day ; 
Or gluttoning on ail, or all away. 


LXXVI. 
Why is my verse so barren of new pride, 
So far from variation or quick change ? 
Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange ? 
Why write [ still all one, ever the same, 


That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed ? 
O! know, sweet love, [ always write of you, 


So, all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent: 
For as the sun is daily new and old, 
So is my love, still telling what is told. 
} 5S 


LXXVITI. 


Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning may’st thou taste: 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show, 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 


Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain, 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shait find 
Those children nurs’d, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 


LXXVIII. 


So oft have I invok’d thee for my muse, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse, 

As every alien pen hath got my use, 

And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
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And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 

Whose influence is thine, and born of thee: 

Tn others’ works thou dost but mend the style, 

And arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 


LXXIX. 


Whilst I alone did eall upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay’d, 

And my sick muse doth give another place. 

I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 

Deserves the travail of a worthier pen; 

Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent, 

He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 

From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he give, 

And found it in thy cheek; he ean afford 

No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then, thank him not for that whieh he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee, thou thyself dost pay. 


LXXX. 

O! how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame : 
But since your worth (wide as the ocean is) 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
| Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat, 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride: 

Then, if he thrive, and I be cast away, 

The worst was this—my love was my decay. 


LXXXI. 
Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten: 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 
The earth can yield me but a common graye, 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shalk o’er-read ; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen,) 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of 
men. 
LXXXII. 
I grant thou wert not married to my muse, 
And, therefore, may’st without attaint o’er-look 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise ; 
And, therefore, art enfore’d to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
And do so, love ; yet when they have devis’d 
What strained touches rhetoric can lend, 
Thou, truly fair, wert truly sympathiz’d 


In true plain words, by thy true-telling friend ; 
And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood: in thee it is abused. 


LXXXITI. 


I never saw that you did painting need, 

And, therefore, to your fair no painting set c 

I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 

The barren tender of a poet’s debt: ; 

And, therefore, have I slept in your report, 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 

How far a modern quill doth come too short, 

Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 

This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb ; 

For I impair not beauty being mute, 

When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes, 
Than both your poets ean in praise devise. 


LXXXIV. 


Who is it that says most ? which can say more, 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you ? 
In whose confine immured is the store, 
Which should example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 
That to his subject lends not some small glory ; 
But he that writes of you, if he ean tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story, 
Let hint but copy what in you is writ, 
Not making worse what nature made so clear, 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired every where. 
You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises 
worse. 


LXXXV. 


My tongue-tied muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compil’d, 
Reserve-their character with golden quill, 
And precious phrase by all the muses fil’d. 
I think good thoughts, whilst other write good words, 
And, like unletter’d clerk, still ery “‘ Amen” 
To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 
Hearing you prais’d, I say, ‘‘’tis so, ’tis true,” 
And to the most of praise add‘something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before : 
Then, others for the breath of words respect, 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 


LXXXVI. 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inherse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it hi& spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his eompeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished: 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast. 
I was not sick of any fear from thence ; 
But when your countenance fill’d up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine. 
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LXXXVII. 
Farewell: thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 
And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom gay’st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision crowing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking, no such matter. 


LXXXVIII. 

When thou shalt be dispos’d to set me light, 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 
Upon thy side against myself I li fight, 
And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn : 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults conceal’d, wherein I am attainted, 
That thou, in losing me, shalt win much glory : 
And I by this will be-a gainer too ; 
For bending all my loving thoughts on thee, 
The injuries that to myself I do, 
Doing thee vantage, double vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 


LXXXIX, 


Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 
To set a form upon desired change, 
As T’ll myself disgrace: knowing thy will, 
[ will acquaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, 
Lest I (too much profane) should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
For thee, against myself 1711 vow debate, 
For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate. 


XC. 


Then, hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now: 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after loss. 
Ah! do not, when my heart hath scap’d this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe ; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purpos’d overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite,. 
But in the onset come : so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might ; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compar’d with loss of thee, will not seem so, 


XCI. 
Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, some in their body’s force ; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 


|Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse ; 


And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest ; 

But these particulars are not my measure : 

All these I better in one general best. 

Thy love is betier than high birth to me, 

Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost, 

Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 

And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast: 
Wretched in this alone, that thou may’st take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 


| 


XCII. 


But do thy worst to steal thyself away, 
For term of life thou art assured mine ; 
And life no longer than thy love will stay, 
For it depends upon that love of thine : 
Then, need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 
When in the least of them my life hath end. 
I see a better state to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend. 
Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 
O! what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die: 
But what ’s so blessed fair that fears no blot? 
Thou may’st be false, and yet I know it not. 


XCIll. 


So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceived husband; so love’s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new ; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place: 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye ; 
Therefore, in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
{s writ in moods, and frowns, and wrinkles strange ; 
But heaven in thy creation did decree, 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell ; 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! 


XCIV. 


They that have power to hurt, and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow ; 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces, 
And husband nature’s riches from expBnse ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die.; 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity ; 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
_ Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


XCY. 


How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ? 

O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
(Making lascivious comments on thy sport) 
Cannot dispraise but inva kind of praise , 
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Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

O! what a mansion have those vices got, 

Which for their habitation chose out thee, 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 
The hardest knife ill us’d doth lose his edge. 


XCVI. 


Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness ; 
Some say, thy grace is youth, and gentle sport ; 
Both grace and faults are lov’d of more and less : 
Thou mak’st faults graces that to thee resort. 
As on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest jewel will be well esteem’d, 
So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated, and for true things deem/’d. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray, 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 
How many gazers mightst thou lead away 
If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy state ! 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


XCVII. 
How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December’s bareness every where ! 
And yet this time remov’d was summer’s time ; 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 
Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ decease : 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans, and unfather’d fruit : 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 
Or, if they sing, ’t is with so dull a cheer, 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 


XCVIII. 

From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him: 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the-sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but Sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you; you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play: 


XCIX, 


The forward violet thus did I chide :— 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 
If not from my love’s breath? the purple pride [smells, 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 

In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand, 

And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair: 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, aagother white despair ; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 

And to this robbery had anne¥’d thy breath ; 


t 


But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee. 


C. 


Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget’st so long 

To speak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 

Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 

Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light ? 

Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent : 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 

And gives thy pen both skill and argument, 

Rise, resty Muse, my love’s sweet face survey, 

If Time have any wrinkle grayen there B 

If any, be a satire to decay, 

And make Time’s spoils despised every where. 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life ; 
So thou prevent’st his scythe, and crooked knife. 


CI. 


O truant Muse! what shall be thy amends, 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dyed ? 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends ; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified, 
Make answer, Muse: wilt thou not haply say, 
‘Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay; 
But best is best, if never intermix’d.” 
Because he needs:no praise, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so; for ’t lies in thee 
To make him much out-live a gilded tomb, 
And to be prais’d of ages yet to be. 

Then, do thy office, Muse : I teach thee how 

To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 


) 


CII. 
My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming 
I love not less, though less the show appear : 
That love is merchandiz’d, whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 
As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper days: 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now, 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild musie burdens every bough, 
And sweety grown common lose their dear delight, 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song, 


CIT. 
Alack! what poverty my muse brings forth, 
That having such a scope to show her pride, 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth, 
Than when it hath my added praise beside. 
O! blame me not, if I no more can write: 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face, 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines, and doing me disvrace., 
Were it not sinful, then, striving to mend, 
To mar the subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend, 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell; 
And more, much more, than in my verse can sit, 
Your own glass shows you, when you look in it. 
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CIY. 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were, when first your eye I ey’d, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d, 
In process of the seasons have I seen; 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’ d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 
Steal from his figure. "and no pace perceived : 
So your, sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and ae eye may be deceived : 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred:\— 
Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 


CV. 


Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol show, 

Since all alike my songs and praises be, 

To one, of one, stiil such , and ever so. 

Kind is my love to- day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a w ondrous excellence 

Therefore, my. verse to constancy santa, 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference, 

Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 

And i in this change is my invention spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous us affords, 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv’d alone, 
W. hich three, till now, never kept seat in one. 


CV, 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely inights; 

Then, in the blazon of sw. eet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 

Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have ey es to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


CVIL. 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Suppos’d as forfeit to a confin’d doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now, with the drops of this most balmy time 

My lve looks fresh, and death to me subscribes, 

Since, spite of him, I'll live in this poor rhyme, 

While he insults 0? er dull and speechless tribes: 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 


When tyrants’ crests, and tombs of brass are spent. 


CVIII. 
What’s in the brain that ink may character, 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 
What ’s new to speak, what now to register, 


That may express my love, or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 
1 must each day say o’er the very same, 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, if thine, 
Even as when first [ hallow’d thy fair name. 
So that eternal love, in love’s fresh case, 
| Weighs not the dust and i injury of age ; 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 

Where - time and outward form would show it dead. 

CIX. 

O! never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify. 
As easy might I from myself depart, 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie. 
That is my home of love: if I have rang’d, 
Like him that travels, I return again, 
Just to the time, not with the time exchang’d ; 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though i in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of bl lood, 
That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 

For nothing this wide universe I eall, 

Save thou, my Rose; in it thou art my all. 


CX. 


Alas! ’t is true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view: 

Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear 
Made old offences of affections new : 

Most true it is, that I have look’d on truth 

Askanee and strangely : but, by all above, 


| These blenches! gave my heart another youth, 


And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 

Now all is done, save? what shall have no end: 
Mine appetite T never more will grind 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am econfin’< a. 

Then, give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure, and most most loving breast. 


CXI. 


O! for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means, which public manners breeds: 
Thence comes it that my hame receives a brand; 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Pity me, then, and wish I were renew’ d, 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eysel® ’gainst my strong infection ; 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye, 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 


CXII. 


Your love and pity doth th’ impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o’er-green my bad, my good allow? 
You are my all-the-world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 


? 
None else to me, nor I to none alive, 


1 To blench is to start from. 2 have: inold eds. Tyrwhitt made the change. 3 Vinegar. 
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That my steel’d sense or changes, right or wrong. 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense 
To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense :— 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 
That all the world besides methinks they are dead." 


CXIII. 


Since I left you mine eye is in my mind, 

And that which governs me to go about 

Doth part his function, and is partly blind, 

Seems seeing, but effectually is out ; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch: 

Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 

Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch ; 

For if it see the rud’st or gentlest sight, 

The most sweet favour, or deformed’st creature, 

The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 

The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature : 
Ineapable of more, replete with you, 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue.* 


CXIV. 


Or whether doth my mind, being ecrown’d with you, 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery ? 
Or whether shall I say, my eye saith true, 
And that your love taught it this alchymy, 
To make, of monsters and things indigest, 
Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble, 
Creating every: bad a perfect best, 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble ? 
O! ’tis the first: ’tis flattery in my seeing, 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his gust is ’greeing, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup: 
If it be poison’d, ’t is the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 


CXY. 

Those lines that I before have writ do lie, 
Even those that said I could not love you dearer ; 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer. 
But reckoning time, whose million’d accidents 
Creep in ’twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 
Divert strong minds t’ the course of altering things ; 
Alas! why, fearing of time’s tyranny, 
Might I not then say, “now I love you best,”’ 
When I was certain o’er incertainty, 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest ? 

Love is a babe; then, might I not say so, 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow? 


CXVI. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments : love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth ’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love ’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 


1 methinks y’ are dead: in old cop. Dyce omits “ they.” 
«Fr. aigre, sour. 


2 Jack: in old eds. 


Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


CXVII. 


Accuse me thus: that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 
And given to time your own dear-purchas’d right ; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight . 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 
And on just proof surmise accumulate ; 
Bring me within the level of your frown, 
But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate, 

Since my appeal says, I did strive to prove 

The constancy and virtue of your love. 


CXVIII. 
Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 
With eager* compounds we our palate urge ; 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 
We sicken to shun sickness when we purge ; 
Even so, being full of your ne’er-cloying sweetness, 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding ; 
And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseas’d, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, t’ anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assur’d, 
And brought to medicine a healthful state, 
Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be eur’d ; 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 


CXIX. 


What potions have I drunk of syren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, 
In the distraction of this madding fever ! 
O benefit of ill! now I find true, 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuk’d to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 


CXX. 


That you were once unkind befriends me now, 

And for that sorrow, which I then did feel, 

Needs must I under my transgression bow, 

Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 

For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 

As I by yours, you have pass’d a hell of time ; 

And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 

To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

O! that our night of woe might have remember’d 

My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits ; 

And soon to you, as you to me, then tender’d 

The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits ! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ransoms yours. and yours must ransom me, 


Malone made the change. 3 Used as a substantive 
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CXXT. 
’T is better to be vile, than vile esteemed, 
When not to be receives reproach of being ; 
And ithe just pleasure lost, which is so deemed, 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing : 
For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their wills count bad what I think good ? 
No, I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own: 
I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel. 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown F 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 


CXXII. 
Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory, 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity ; 
Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 
Till each to ras’d oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 
That poor retention could not so much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more : 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee, 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 


CXXIII. 


No! Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change : 
Thy pyramids, built up with newer might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old, 
And rather make them born to our desire, 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy, 
Not wondering at the present, nor the past ; 
For thy records and what we see-do lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste. 
This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee ; 


CXXIV. 


If my dear love were but the child of state, 

lt might for fortune’s bastard be unfathered, 

As subject to time’s love, or to time’s hate, 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered. 

No, it was builded far from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto th’ inviting time our fashion calls : 

It fears not policy, that heretic, 

Which works on leases of short number’d hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic, 

eThat it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for crime. 


CXXYV. 


Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity, 


1 The keys of the virginal, 
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Which prove more short than waste or ruining ? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent ; 
For compound sweet foregoing simple savour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent ?. 
No ; let me be obsequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art, 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Hence, thou suborn’d informer ! a true soul, 
When most impeach’d, stands least in thy control. 


CXXVI. 
O thou, my lovely boy ! who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass,-his sickle, hour ; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy lovers withering, as thy sweet self grow’st ; 
If nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 
As thou goest onwards still will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ! 
She may detain, but not still keep her treasure : 
Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee. 


CXXVII. 


In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name ; 
But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 
And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame ; 
For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 
But is profan’d, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore, my mistress’ eyes are raven black, 
Her eyes so suited ; and they mourners seem 
At such, who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem : 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue says, beauty should look so. 


CXXVIII. 

How oft, when thou, my music, music playest, 
Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently swayest 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks,! that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand. 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips. 

Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 


CXXIX. 


Tl’ expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 

Is perjur’d, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight ; 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession s0 ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme : 
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A bliss in proof,—and prov’d, a very woe ;’ 

Before, a joy propos’d:; behind, a dream. 
All this the world well knows, yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


CXXX. 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 
yi 5 ) 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 

? ? d 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 
But no stich roses see I in her cheeks ; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 

tm} 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 
? 
That musie hath a far more pleasing sound : 
t=) 
I grant I never saw a goddess go ; 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground. 
) } 5 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 


CXXXI. 


Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know’st, to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan: 
To say they err I dare not be so bold, 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 
One on another’s neck, do witness bear, 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment’s place. 
In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 


CXXXII. 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments* me with disdain, 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And, truly, not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey checks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face. 
O! let it, then, as well beseem thy heart | 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part ; 

Then will I swear, beauty herself is black, 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 


CXXXIII. 


Beshrew that heart, that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me! 
Is ’t not enough to torture me alone, 

But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be,? 
Me from myself thy eruel eye hath taken, 

And my next self thou harder hast engrossed : 

Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 

A torment thrice threefold thus to be crossed. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward} 

But, then, my friend’s heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard ; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my jail: 


And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 


CXXXIYV. 


So, now I have confess’d that he is thine, 
And I myself am morigag’d to thy will ; 
Myself Ill forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still: 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 

He learn’d but, surety-like, to write for me, 


| Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 


The statute® of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that put’st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend, came debtor for my sake ; 


| So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 


Him have I lost ; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 


CXXXV. 
Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will,‘ 
And Will to boot, and Will in over-plus ; 
More than enough am I, that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious. 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store : 
So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Will 
One will of mine, to make thy large W2ll more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill : 
Think all but one, and me in that one Wall. 


CXXXVI. 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy W2il, 

And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove, 

Among a number one-is reckon’d none : 

Then, in the number let me pass untold, 

Though in thy stores’ account I one must be; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 

That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me,—for my name is Will. 


CXXXVII. 
Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou te mine eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see? . 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 
Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 


|If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks, 


Be anchor’d in the bay where all men ride, 
Why of eyes’ falsehood hast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied ? 
Why should my heart think that a several plot,* 
Which my heart knows the wide world’s common place ? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say, this is not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 
In things right true my heart and eyes have erred, 
And to this false plague are they now transferred. 


2 
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CXXXVIIL.! 
When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue : 
On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 
But wherefore says she not, she is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I, that I am old? 
O! love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years told: 
Therefore [ lie with her, and she with me. 
And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 


CXXXIX. 


O! call not me to justify the wrong, 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue, 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere ; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside: [might 
What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy 
Is more than my o’er- press’d defence can ’bide? 
Let me excuse thee: ah! my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies, 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries. 
Yet do not so; but since [ am near slain, 
Kill me out-right with looks,,and rid my pain. 


CXL. 


Be wise as thou art cruel; do not press 

My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain ; 

Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 

The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so ; 

As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 

No news but health from their physicians know: 

For, if | should despair, I should grow mad, 

And in my madness might speak ill of thee ; 

Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 

Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 
That I may not be so, nor thou belied, [wide. 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart go 


CXLI. 


In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note ; 

But ’t is my heart that loves what they despise. 
Who in despite of view is pleas’d to dote. 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted ; 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 

Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 

To any sensual feast with thee alone : 

But my five wits, nor my five senses can? 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 
Who leave unsway’d the likeness of a man, 


“Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be: 


Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 
CXLII. 


Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving. 


1 This sonnet, with variations, was first printed in ‘“ The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599. 
that the reader may have an opportunity of comparing the two copies. 


some variations, will be found hereafter in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim.’ 
thee array. Malone made the shange. 


O! but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving ; 
Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That have profan’d their scarlet ornaments, 
Andé seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb’d others’ beds revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov’st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee: 
Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows, 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 
If thou dost, seek to have what thou dost hide, 
By self-example may’st thou be denied ! 


CXLIT. 


Lo! as a careful housewife runs to catch 

One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 

In. pursuit of the thing she would have stay; 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chace, 

Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 

To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent : 

So run’st thou after that which flies from thee, 

Whilst I, thy babe, chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 
So will I pray that thou may’st have thy Will, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 


CXLIV.* 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest* me still: 
The better angel is a man, right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman, colour’d ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect, 1 may, yet not directly tell ; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
[ guess one angel in another’s hell: 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


CXLV. 


Those lips that Love’s own hand did make, 
Breath’d forth the sound that said, ‘‘ I hate.” 
To me that languish’d for her sake: 
But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom, 
And taught it thus anew to greet. 
“] hate,” she alter’d with an end, 
That follow’d it as gentle oy 
Doth follow night, who, | ike a fiend, 
From heaven to hell is flown away: 
“T hate” from hate awayshe threw, 
And sav’d my life, saying—‘“ not you.” 


CXLVI. 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee array,® 
Why dost thou pine with 4, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walis so costly gay ? 

| Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 


It is inserted hereafter as it stands in that work, 
2See note to “King Lear,” Act IIJ,sc.iv. % This sonnet, with 
4 Tempt. 5 Old ed. reads : 


My sinful earth these rebel powers that 


ee 
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Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store : 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there ’s no more dying then. 


CXLVII. 


My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 
Th’ uncertain sickly appetite to please. 
My reason, the physician to my love, 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve, 
Desire is death, which physie did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic mad with ever-more unrest: 
My thoughts and my discourse as mad men’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d ; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


CXLVIII. 


O me! what eyes hath love put in my head, 
Which have no correspondence with true sight ! 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled, 
That censures falsely what they see aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
What means the world to say itis not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s: no, 
How can it? O! how can love’s eye be true, 
That is so vex’d with watching and with tears ? 
No marvel, then, though I mistake my view ; 
The sun itself sees not, till heaven clears. 
O cunning love! with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 


CXLIX. 


Canst thou, O Cruel! say, I love thee not, 
When J, against myself, with thee partake ?! 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake ? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend? 
On whom frown’st thou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou low’rst on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan? 
What merit do I in myself respect, 
That is so proud thy service to despise, 
When all my best doth worship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 
But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind: 
Those that ean see thou lov’st, and I am blind. 


CL. 


O! from what power hast thou this powerful might, 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight, 

Ahd swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 

That in the very refuse of thy deeds 

There is such strength and warrantise of skill, 

That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ? 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more [ hear and see just cause of hate ? 


a 1 Take part. 


O! though I love what others do abhor, 

With others thou shouldst not abhor my state : 
If thy unworthiness rais’d love in me, 
More worthy I to be belov’d of thee. 


CLI. 


Love is too young to know what conscience igs) 0G4 
Yet who knows not, conscience is born of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove : 
For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body’s treason 5 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; flesh stays no farther reason, 
But rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 
No want of conscience hold it, that I eall 
Her love, for whose dear love I rise and fall. 


CLI. 


In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing ; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In vowing new hate atter new love bearing. 


| But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee, 
| When I break twenty ? 


I am perjur’d most ; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee, 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost: 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 

And to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness, 

Or made them swear against the thing they see : 
For I have sworn thee fair: more perjur’d I, 
To swear against the truth so foul a lie ! 


CLIII. 


Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep : 
A maid of Dian’s this advantage found, 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 
Which borrow’d from this holy fire of love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure, 
But at my mistress’ eye love’s brand new-fired, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast ; 
I sick withal, the help of bath desired, 
And thither hied, a sad distemper’d guest, 
But found no cure: the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress’ eyes. 


CLIV. 


The little Love-god lying onee asleep, 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilst many nymphs, that vow’d chaste life to keep, 

Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d: 

And so the general of hot desire 

Was, sleeping, by a virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched.in a cool well by, 

Which from love’s fire took heat perpetual, 

Growing a bath, and healthful remedy 

For men diseas’d ; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love 


I 
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From off a hill whose concave womb re-worded 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 

My spirits t’ attend this double voice accorded, 
And down [ laid to list the sad-tun’d tale ; 

Ere long espy’d a fickle maid full pale, 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 
Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain. 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcase of a beauty spent and done: 

Time had not seythed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of heaven’s fell rage, 
Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d age. 


Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears, 
And often reading what contents it bears ; 
As often shrieking undistinguish’d woe 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 


Sometimes her level’d eyes their carriage ride, 
As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 
Sometime, diverted, their poor balls are tied 
To the orbed earth ; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and no where fix’d, 
The mind and sight distractedly commix’d. 


Her hair, nor loose, nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride ; 
For some, untuck’d, descended her sheav’d" hat, 


Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide, 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 


A thousand favours from a maund? she drew 

Of amber, erystal, and of bedded jet, 

WaAtich one by one she in a river threw, 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet, 

Or monarchs’ hands, that let not bounty fall 

Where want cries ‘‘some,” but where excess begs all. 


Of folded schedules had she many a one, 

Which she perus’d, sigh’d, tore, and gave the flood ; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud ; 

Found yet more letters sadly pen’d in blood, 

With sleided® silk feat and affectedly 

Enswath’d, and seal’d to curious secrecy. 


These often bath’d she in her fluxive eyes, 

And often kiss’d, and often ’gan* to tear ; 

Cry’d, O false blood! thou register of lies, 

What unapproved witness dost_thou bear ! 

Ink would have seem’d more black and damned here, 
This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 


A reverend man that graz’d his cattle nigh, 
Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours, observed as they flew, 
Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew ; 
And, privileged by age, desires to know, 

In brief, the grounds and motives of her woe. 


So slides he down upon his grained bat, 

And comely-distant sits he by her side ; 
When he again desires her, being sat, 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide: 

If that from him there may be aught applied, 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 

’T is promis’d in the charity of age. 


Father, she says, though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 

Let it not tell your judgment I am old; 

Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power: 

I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 

Love to myself, and to no love beside. 


| But woe is me! too early I attended 

A youthful suit, it was to gain my grace ; 
O! one by nature’s outwards so commended, 
That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face : 
Love lack’d a dwelling, and made him her place ; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 

iShe was new lodg’d, and newly deified. 


His browny locks did hang in crooked curls, 
And every light occasion of the wind 

| Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls: 
What ’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find ; 
Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind, 
For on his visage was in little drawn, 

What largeness thinks in paradise was sawn.® 


Small show of man was yet upon his chin: 

His phenix down began but to appear, 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, 

| Whose bare out-brag’d the web it seem’d to wear ; 
Yet show’d his visage by that cost most® dear, 

| And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 


loro : ° 
If best were as it was, or best without. 


5 The northern provincialism for so1on.— 


1 Straw. 7 Basket. 3 Untwisted.—Percy. 4 gave: in old eds. Malone made the change. 
Boswell. § more: in old eds. 
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His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

For maicen-tongu’d he was, and thereof free ; 

Yet, if men mov’d him, was he such a storm 

As oft ’twixt May and April is to see, 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 
His rudeness so, with his authoriz’d youth, 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 


Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

“That horse his mettle from his rider takes: 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, [makes !”? 
What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he 
And controversy hence a question takes, 

Whether the horse by him became his deed, 

Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. 


But quickly on this side the verdict went. 

His real habitude gave life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament, 

Accomplish’d in himself, not in his case: 

All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Came’ for additions, yet their purpos’d trim 
Piee’d not his grace, but were all grac’d by him. 


So on the tip of his subduing tongue, 

All kind of arguments and question deep, 

All replication prompt, and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep: 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will: 


That he did in the general bosom reign 

Of young, of old; and sexes both enchanted, 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 

In personal duty, following where he haunted : 
Consents, bewitch’d, ere he desire have granted ; 
And dialogued for him what he would say, 

Ask’d their own wills, and made their wills obey. 


Many there were that did his picture get, 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 

Like fools that in th’ imagination set 

The goodly objects which abroad they find 

Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assign’d; 
And labouring in more pleasures to bestow them, 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them. 


So many have, that never touch’d his hand, 

Sweetly suppos’d them mistress of his heart. 

My woeful self, that did in freedom stand, 

And was my own fee-simple, (not in part) 

What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 
hrew my affections in his charmed power, 

Reserv’d the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 


Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 

Demand of him, nor, being desir’d, yielded ; 
Finding myself in honour so forbid, 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded. 
Experience for me many bulwarks builded 

Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain’d the foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 


But ah! who ever shunn’d by precedent 

The destin’d ill she must herself assay ? 

Or fore’d examples, ’gainst her own content, 
To put the by-pass’d perils in her way? 
Counsel may stop a while what will not stay ; 


1 Can: in old eds. + Plaited. 


2 Action. 3 Sorrow. 5 Unseen. 


ter i ath 


For when we rage, advice is often seen 
By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 


Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 

That we must curb it upon others’ proof, 

To be forbid the sweets that seem so good, 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite, from judgment stand aloof ! 

The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 
Though reason weep, and ery, “it is thy last.” 


For farther I could say, ‘“ this man’s untrue,” 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling ; 
Heard where his plants in others’ orchards grew, 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling ; 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling ; 
Thought characters, and words, merely but art, 
And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 


And long upon these terms I held my city, 
Till thus he ’gan besiege me: “ Gentle maid, 
Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 
And be not of my holy vows afraid : 

That’s to you sworn, to none was ever said ; 
For feasts of love I have been eall’d unto, 
Till now did ne’er invite, nor never vow 


All my offences that abroad you see, 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind: 

Love made them not: with acture* they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind: 

They sought their shame that so their shame did find, 
And so much less of shame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains, 


Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as warmed, 
Or my affection put to the smallest teen,? 

Or any of my leisures ever charmed : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harmed ; 
Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 


Look here, what tributes wounded fancies sent me, 
Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood ; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 
Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 

In bloodless white and the encrimson’d mood ; 
Effects of terror and dear medesty, 

Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 


And lo! behold these talents of their hair, 

With twisted metal amorously impleach’d,* 

I have receiv’d from many a several fair, 

(Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d) 

With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d, N 
And deep-brain’d sonnets, that did amplify 

Each stone’s dear nature, worth, and quality. 


The diamond; why, ’t was beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invis’d> properties did tend, 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 

The heaven-hued sapphire, and the opal blend 

With objects manifold: each several stone, 

With wit well blazon’d, smil’d, or made some moan, 


Lo! all these trophies of affections hot, 


Of pensiv’d and subdued desires the tender, 
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Nature hath charg’d me that I hoard them not, 
But yield them up where I myself must render ; 
That is, to you, my origin and ender: 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 
Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 


O! then, advance of yours that phraseless hand, 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise ; 
Take all these similes to your own command, 
Hallow’d with sighs that burning lungs did raise ; 
What me, your minister, for you obeys, 

Works under you; and to your audit comes 

Their distract parcels in combined. sums. 


Lo! this device was sent me from a nun, 

Or sister sanctified, of holiest note; 

Which late her habia suit in court did shun, 
Whose rarest havings made the blossoms! dota: 
For she was sought by spirits of richest coat, 
But kept cold distance, and did thence remove, 
To spend her living i in eternal love. 


But O, my sweet! what labour is ’t to leave 
The thing we have not, mastering what not strives ? 
Paling? the place which ‘did no form receive ; 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained syves! ? 
She that her fame so to herself contrives, 
The sears of battle scapeth by the flight, 
And makes her absence valiant, not her ‘might. 


O, pardon me, in that my boast is true ! 
The accident which brought me to her eye, 
Upon the moment did her force subdue, 
And now she would the caged cloister ‘ly ; 
Religious love put out religion’ 8 eye: 

Not to be tempted, would she be immur’d,* 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procur’d. 


How mighty then you are, O hear me tell ! 

The broken bosoms that to me belong, 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 
And mine I pour your ocean all among : 

I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong, 
Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast 


My parts had power to charm a sacred sun, 
Who, disciplin’d, I dieted* in grace, 

Believ’d her eyes, when they i? assail begun, 
All vows and consecrations giving place. 

O most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space, 
In thee hath neither sting, Knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all ‘things. else are thine. 


When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 

Of stale example? When thou wilt inflame, 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 

Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame? 

Love’s arms are peace, ’oainst rule, oainst sense, ’gainst 
shame ; 

And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears, 

The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 


1 Flower of the young nobility. 2 Playing: in old eds. 
# From the quarto, 1609, the property of Lord F. Egerton. 
the suggestion of a correspondent. 8 Or: in olded. 


Malone made the change. 
Malone’s copy at Oxford has ‘‘I died” for “‘ and dieted,” which he substituted at 
Malone made the change. 


Now, all these hearts that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine; 


| And supplicant their sighs to you extend, 


To leave the battery that you make ’ gainst mine 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded ‘oath, 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.”’ 


a] 


This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, 

Whose sights till then were level’d on my face ; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 

With brinish current downward flow’d apace. 

O, how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who, glaz’d with erystal, gate the. glowing roses 
That flame through water’which their hue incloses. 


O father! what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear ; 

But with the inundation of the eyes 

What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 
What breast so cold that is not warmed here? 
O° cleft effect! cold modesty, hot wrath, 

Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath ! 


For lo! his passion, but an art of craft, 

Even there resolv’d my reason into tears ; 

There my white stole of chastity. I daff’ d; 

Shook off my sober guards, and civil fears : 

Appear to him, as he to me appears, 

All melting; though our drops this difference bore, 
His poison’d me, and mine did him restore. 


In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives, 
Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness ; ; and he takes and leaves, 
In elther’s aptness, as it best deceives 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white, and swoon at. tragic shows : 


That not a heart which in his level came, 

Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame, 

And veil’d in them, did win whom he w ould maim: 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim ; 
When he most burn’d in heart-wish’d luxury, 

He preach’d pure maid, and prais’d cold chastity. 


Thus, merely with the garment of a grace 

The naked and concealed fiend he cover’d ; 

That th’ unexperienc’d gave the tempter place, 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hover’d. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lover’d ? 
Ah me! I fell; and yet do question make, 

What I should do again for such a sake. 


O, that infected moisture of his eye ! 

O, that false fire, which in his cheek so sr: ! 
O, that fore’d thunder from his heart did fly ! 

0, that sad breath his spungy lungs bestowed ! 
O, all that borrow’d motion, seeming owed, 
Would yet again betray the fore- betray’d, 

And new pervert a reconciled maid ! 

in old ed. 


2 enur’d: Malone made the change 
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THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


(The Passionate Pilgrime By W. Shakespeare. At London 

Printed for W. Iaggard, and are to be sold by W. Leake, at 

the Greyhound in Paules Churchyard. 1599.” 16mo. 80 
leaves. 

The title-page first given to the edition of 1612 ran thus : 
‘¢ The Passionate Pilgrime. Or Certaine Amorous Sonnets, 
betweene Venus and Adonis, newly corrected and aug- 
mented. By W. Shakespere. The third Edition. Where- 
ynto is newly added two Loue-Bpistles, the first from Paris 
to Hellen, and Hellen’s answere backe againe to Paris. 
Printed by W. Iaggard. 1612.”? The title-page substi- 
tuted for the above differs ;n no other respect but in the 
omission of “ By W. Shakespere.”’] 

In the following pages we have reprinted ‘‘ The Passionate 

Pilgrim,” 1599, as it came from the press of W. Jaggard,} 

with the exception only of the orthograpby. Malone omitted 

several portions of it, some because they were substantially 
repetitions of poems contained elsewhere, and others because 
they appeared to have been improperly assigned to Shake- 
speare: one piece, the last in the tract, is not inserted at all 
in Boswell’s edition, although Malone reprinted it in 1780, 
and no reason is assigned for rejecting it. We have given 
the whole, and in our notes we have stated the particular 
circumstances belonging to such pieces, as there is reason to 
believe did not come from the pen of our great dramatist. 
was reprinted. by W. Jaggard, in 

1612, with additions, and the facts attending the publication 

eculiar. 

In 1598, Richard Barnfield put his name toa small collection 
of productions in verse, entitled ‘The Encomion of Lady 
Pecunia,” which contained more than one poem attributed to 
Shakespeare in ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599: the first 
was printed by John, and the last by William Jaggard. 
Boswell suggests, that John Jaggard in 1598 might have 
stolen Shakespeare’s Verses and attributed them to Barnfield 5 
put the answer to this supposition is two-fold—first, that 
Barnfield formally, and in his own name, printed them as his 


his own.» (See the Reprint of “The Apology for Actors,” by 
the Shakespeare Society, pp. 62 and 66.) He seems also to 
have taken steps against Ww. Jaggard ; for the latter cancelled 
the title-page: of ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1612, which 
contained the name of Shakespeare, and substituted another 
without any name, so far discrediting Shakespeare’s right to 


any of the poems the work contained, although some were 
his beyond all dispute. Malone’s copy in the Bodleian 


Library has both title-pages- : 
To what extent, therefore, we may accept W. Jaggard’s 
assertion of the authorship of Shakespeare of the oems in 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim,” is & question of some difficulty+. 
Two Sonnets, with which the little volume opens, are con- 
tained (with variations, on which account we print them 
again here) in Thorpe’s edition of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
1609: three other pieces (also with changes) are found in 
‘‘ Love’s Labour ’s Ree” which had been printed the year 
before ‘The Passionate Pilgrim ” originally came out :— 
another, and its ¢ answer,” notoriously belong to Marlowe 
and Raleigh; a sonnet, with some slight differences, had been 
printed as his in 1596, by # person of the name of Griffin; 
while one production appeared in ‘¢England’s Helicon ae yt 
1600, under the signature of Ignoto. The various cireum- 
stances attending each poem, wherever any remark seemed 
required, are stated in our notes, and it is not necessary 
therefore to enter farther into the question here. 

It ought to be mentioned, that although the signatures at 
the bottom of the pages are continued throughout, after the 
poem beginning, ‘Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the 
east !?? we meet with a new and dateless title-page, whieh 
runs thus :—‘t Sonnets to sundry Notes of Musicke. At 
London Printed for W. Iaggard, and are to be gold by W. 
Leake, at the Greyhound in Paules Churehyard.”, Hence we 
may infer that all the productions inserted after this division 
had been set by ae composers: that some of them had 
received this distinction, evidence has descended to our day : 
we refer particularly to the lyrical poem, “My flocks feed 
not,’ (p. 965) and to the well-known lines, “ Live with me and 


in 1598; and next, that he reprinted them under the same 


mean time assigned to Shakespeare®. The truth seems to be 


that W. Jaggard took them in 1599 from Barnfield’s publica- 
tion, printed by John Jaggard in 1598. In 1612 W. Jaggard 
‘went even more boldly to work; for in the impression of 
‘©The Passionate Pilgrim” of that year®, he not only re- 
eee Barnfield’s poems of 1598, but ‘ncluded two of Ovid's 

pistles, which had been translated by Thomas Heywood, 
and printed by him with his name in his ‘‘ Troja Britannica,” 
1609. ‘The episties were made, with some little ambiguity, to 
appear in “The Passionate Pilgrim’ of 1612, to have been 
also the work of Shakespeare. When, therefore, Heywood 
sublislted his next work in 1612, he qn the wrong that 
had been thus done to him, and claimed the performances as 


1 It professes to be “printed for W. Jaggard,’’ but he was probably 
the typographer, and W. Leake the bookseller. Leake published an 
edition of “ Venus and Adonis” in 1602, contrary-to what is stated 
on p. 911. 

2 This edition of Barnfield’s work was unknown to bibliographers 
until a copy of it was met with in the library of Lord Francis 
Egerton. See the Bridgewater Catalogue, 1837, p- 21. It was not a 
mere reprint of the edition of 1598, but it was really ‘‘ newly cor- 
rected and enlarged” by the author, as stated on the title-page ; So 
that Barnfield’s attention was particularly directed to the contents of 
his small volume, and perhaps to the manner in which part of them 
had been stolen by W. Jaggard in 1599. It is to be remarked also 
that John Jaggard was not concerned in the second edition of Barn- 
field's ‘* Encomion,” as he had been in the first: it was printed by 
W. I. (probably W. laggard, the very person who had committed the 
theft in 1599) and it was “to be sold by lohn Hodgets.” Both | 
editions contain the tribute to Spenser, Daniel Drayton, and Shake- | 
speare : the lines to the latter would hardly have been reprinted in | 
1605, if Barnfield had supposed that Shakespeare had in any way 
given his sanction to the transference of two pieces from the ** Enco- 
mion” to ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim.” 

3 On the title-page it is called “the third edition,” but no second ; 


be my love,” (p- 966) the air to which seems to have been so 
common, that it was employed by Deloney as a ballad-tune. 
See his ** Strange Histories,” 1607, p. 28 6f the reprint by the 
Perey Society. 

One object with W. Jaggard in 1612, when he republished 
«¢ The Passionate Pilgrim 17 with unwarrantable additions, was 
probably, to swell the bulk of it; and so much had he felt this 
want in 1599, that, excepting the three last leaves, all the rest 
of the volume is printed on one side of the paper only, a pecu- 
liarity we do not recollect to belong to any other work of the 
time: by the insertion of Heywood’s translations from Ovid, 
this course was rendered unnecessary in 1612, and although 
the volume is still of small bulk, it was not 80 insignificant in 
its appearance as it had been in 1599°. Only a single copy of 


edition is known, although it is very probable that it had been 
republished in the interval between 1599 and 1612. 

+ Nicholas Breton seems to have written his ‘‘ Passionate Shepherd,” 
1604, in imitation of the title and of the style of some of the poems in 
the Passionate Pilgrim.” The only known copy of this production 
is in private hands. It is very possible that a second edition of ‘* The 
Passionate Pilgrim” (that of 1612, as we have observed, is called ‘* the 
third impression ”) came out about 1604, and that on this account 
Breton was led to imitate the title, and the form of verse of some of 
the pieces in it. As‘ The Passionate Shepherd ” is a great curiosity, 
not being even mentioned by pibliographers, and as it is thus con- 
nected with the name and works of Shakespeare, an exact copy ° 
the title-page may be acceptable :— 

‘The Passionate Shepheard, or The 
in Passions to his Shepheardesse Aglaia. 


Shepheardes Loue: set downe 
g With many excellent 
conceited Poems and pleasant Sonnets, fit for young heads to passe 
away idle houres. London Imprinted by E. Allde for John Tappe, 
and are to bee solde at his Shop, at the ower-Hill, neere the ul- 
warke Gate. ¢ 

5 It is as small a poetical volume as we remember to have seen, 
excepting & Copy of George Peele’s “Tale of Troy,” which was 
reprinted i cf an inch and a half high by an inch 


cases 
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the edition of 1599, we believe, has been preserved, and that 
is among Capell’s books in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. No other copy of “ The Passionate Pilgrim” of 
1612 has the two title-pages, with and without the name of 
Shakespeare, but that formerly belonging to Malone, and 
bequeathed by him, with so many other valuable rarities, to 
the Bodleian Library. 

‘The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599, concludes with a piece of 
moral satire, ‘‘ Whilst as fickle fortune smil’d,” &c., and we 
have followed it by a poem found only in a publication by 


broad. It contains some curious variations from the text of the first 
eAition in 1599. Ato. 

1Itis called ‘ Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s Complaint.” Of the 
author or editor nothing is known}; but he is not to bé confounded 
with Charles Chester, called Carlo Buffone in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour,” and respecting whom see Nash’s ‘‘ Pierce 


Robert Chester, dated 1601'. Malone preceded ‘* The Phoenix 
and the Turtle,” by the song ‘Take, O! take those lips 
away:” this we have not thonght it necessary to repeat, 
because we have given the whole of it, exactly in the same 
words, in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” ActIV.,S8¢.1 The first 
verse only is found in Shakespeare, and the second, which is 
much inferior, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Bloody Brother.” 
It may be dgubted, therefore, whether Shakespeare wrote it, 
or, like Beaumont and Fletcher, only introduced part of it 
into his play as a popular song of the time. 


Penniless,”? 1592, (Shakespeare fociety’s reprint, pp. 38. 99) and 
Thoms’s ‘t Anecdotes and Traditions,” (printed for the Camden So- 
ciety) p. 56. Charles Chester is several times mentioned by name in 
“ Skialetheia,” a collection of Epigrams and Satires, by E. Guilpin, 
printed in 1598, as well as in ‘t Ulysses upon Ajax,” 1596. 


{2 
WHEN my love swears that she is made of truth 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutor’d youth 
Unskilful in the world’s false forgeries. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although I know my years be past the best, 
I smiling credit her false speaking tongue, 
Out-facing faults in love with love’s ill rest. 
But wherefore says my love that she is young ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
O! love’s best habit is a soothing tongue, 
And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 
Therefore [ll lie with love, and love with me, 
Since that our faults in love thus smother’d be. 


« 


Il? 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 
The better angel is a man, right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman. colour’d ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt a saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her fair pride: 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect I may, but not directly tell ; 
For being both to me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another’s hell. 
The truth I shall not know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


IIL 


Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine eye, 
’Gainst whom the world could not hold argument, 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 
Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 
A woman I forswore ; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 
Thy grace being gain’d cures aN disgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is: 
Then thou fair sun, that on this earth dost shine, 
Exhale this vapour now ; in thee it is: 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 

To break an oath, to win a paradise ? 


i This sonnet is substantially the same as Sonnet ¢xxxvili. in the quarto published by Thorpe, in 1609. 
i 609, (Sonnet cxliv.) but with some verbal variations. L : 
Sa pine oe aaa 4 We may suspect, notwithstanding the concurrence of the two ancient editions in our text, 


some slight variations, published in 1598. 


3 A : } sees 1 ane 
that the true reading was sugar’d, the long s having been, as in other places, mistaken for the letter f. 


read by Six Nathaniel, in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 


IV. 
Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook, 
With young Adonis, lovely, fresh and green, 
Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 
Such looks as none could look but beauty’s queen. 
She told hum stories to delight his ear ; 
She show’d him favours to allure his eye: 
To win his heart, she touch’d him here and there 
Touches so soft still eonquer chastity. 
But whether unripe years did want conceit, 
Or he refus’d to take her figur’d* proffer, 
The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 
But smile and jest at every gentle offer : 
Then, fell she on‘her back, fair queen, and toward : 
He rose and ran away ; ah, fool too froward! 


VA 


LIf love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love ? 

O! never faith could hold, if not to beauty vow’d : 

Though.to myself forsworn, to thee [711 constant prove ; 

Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers 
bow’d. 

Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes, 

Where all those pleasures live, that art can comprehend. 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suflice ; 

Well learned is that tongue that well can thee com- 

mend ; 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder, 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire: 

Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice his dread- 

ful thunder, 

Which (not to anger bent) is music and sweet fire. 
Celestial as thou art, O! do not love that wrong, 
To sing the heavens’ praise with such an earthly 

tongue. 


Vi. 


Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade, 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made, 

Under an osiér growing by a brook, 

A brook, where Adon us’d to cool his spleen : 
Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 

For his approach, that often there had been. 

| Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 

And stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim ; 
The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 

| Yet not so wistly as this queen on him: 


2 This sonnet is-also included 
3 This sonnet is found in ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost.”” but with 


5 This poem, with variations, is 


swe 
See 


ee 


= 


es ~ 
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He. spying her, boune’d in, whereas he stood : 
O Jove! quoth she, why was not I a flood ? 


| Vil. 

| Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty, ; 

| Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle, 
Softer than wax, and yet as iron rusty: 

| «A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her, 
None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 


Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she eoined, 
Dreading my love, the loss whereof still fearing ! 

Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings, 

Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 


She burn’d with love, as straw with fire flameth ; 
She burn’d out love, as soon as straw out burneth : 
| She fram’d the love, and yet she foil’d the framing ; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether ? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 


MILES 
If music and sweet poetry agree, 4 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then, must the love be great twixt thee and me 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I[ the other. 
Douland to thee is dear, Whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense : 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As passing all conceit needs no defenee. 

hou lov’st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phebus’ lute (the queen of music) makes ; 
And f in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign, 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 


1X 
Fair was the morn, when the fair queen of love,? 
* es * * * % % 


Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove, 

For Adon’s sake, a youngster proud and wild ; 

Her stand she takes upon a steep up hill: 

Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds ; 

She silly queen, with more than love’s good will, 

Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds. 

Once, (quoth she) did I see a fair sweet youth 

Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar, 

Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth! 

See, in my thigh, (quoth she,) here was the sore. 
She showed hers ; he saw more wounds than one, 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 


X. 


Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d, soon faded, 
Pluck’d in the bud, and faded in the spring ! 
Bright orient pearl, alack! too timely shaded, 
Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp sting! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 
And falls, (through wind) before the fall should be. 


* This poem was published in 1598, in Richard Barnfield’s “* Encomion of Lady Pecunia.” 
notwithstanding it appeared in the ‘‘ Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599; and it was reprinted as Barnfield’s in the new edition of his ‘# ncomion,” 
3 This sonnet, with considerable variations, isthe third in a collection of seventy-two sonnets 

” withthe name of B. Griffin, as the author. 


in 1605. 2 The next line is lost. 
in 1596, under the title of ‘ Fid " 
the insertion of “young” Before “ Adonis.” 
at the end. } 
‘*Fidessa,” it is : 


And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 


4 The line so stands in both editions of ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,” 


I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 

For why ? thou lefi’st me nothing in thy will. 

And yet thou left’st me more than I did crave: 

For why ? I craved nothing of thee still: 
O.yes, (dear friend,) I pardon crave of thee . 
Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 


XI? 
Venus with Adonis sitting by her. 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him: 
She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 
And as he fell to her, she fell to him.* 
Even thus, (quoth she) the warlike god embrae’d me ; 
And then she elipp’d Adonis in her arms ; 
Even thus, (quoth she) the warlike god unlae’d me, 
As if the boy should use like loving charms: 
Even thus, (quoth she) he seized on my lips, 
And with her lips on his did aet the seizure ; 
And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 
And would not take her meaning, nor her pleasure 
Ah! that I had my lady at this bay, 
To kiss and chp me till I ran away! 


XII. 

Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together: - 
Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care: 
Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, 
Age’s breath is short ; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame: 
Youth is hot aud bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame 
Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth, I do adore thee; 

O, my love, my love is young! 
Age, I do defy thee; 
O, sweet shepherd ! hie thee, 

For methinks thou stay’st too Jong, 


XII. 


Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 


| A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly: 


A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud ; 
A brittle glass, that’s broken presently : 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. . 


And as goods lost are seld or never found, 
As faded gloss no rubbing will refresh : 
As flowers dead lie wither’d on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement ean redress ; 
So beauty blemish’d once, for ever lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain, and cost. 
XIV. 
Good night, good rest.” Ah! neither be my share. 
She bade good night, that kept my rest away ; 


| And daff’d me to a eabin hang’d with eare, 
| 
To descant on the doubts of my deeay. 


Farewell, quoth she, and come again to-morrow: 
Fare well I could not, for I supp’d with sorrow. 


Thereis little doubt that it is his property, 


, published 
A syllabic defect in the first line is there remedied by 
A manuscript of the time, now before us, is without the epithet, and has the initials W. S. 
and in the contemporaneous manuscript; but in Griffin’s 
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Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile, XVIL. 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether : 

’T may be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, 

'T may be, again to make me wander thither ; 
‘‘ Wander,” a word for shadows like thyself, 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 


On a day (alack the day !) 

Love, whose month was ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, ’gan passage find ; 


XY. That the lover (sick to death) 
Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! Wish’d himself the heayen’s breath, 
My heart doth charge the watch, the morning rise Air (quoth he) thy cheeks may blow ; 


Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 


Air, would I might triumph so ! 
Not daring trust the office of mine eyes, 


But, alas! my hand hath sworn 


While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark, Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark ; Vow, alack! for youth unmeet : 
Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 
For she doth weleome day-light with her ditty, Thou for whom Jove would swear 
And drives away dark dismal-dreaming night : Juno but an Ethiop were ; 
The night so pack’d, I post unto my pretty ; And deny himself for Jove, 
Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight ; Turning mortal for thy love. 


Sorrow chang’d to solace, solace mix’d with sorrow ; 
For why? she sigh’d, and bade me come to-morrow. 


XVIIL.* 
Were I with her, the night would post too soon ; My flocks feed not, 
But now are minutes added to the hours ;. My ewes breed not, 
To spite me now, each minute seems a moon ;* My rams speed not, 
Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers i | All is amiss : 
ack night, peep day, good day, of night now borrow: | Love is dying,® 
Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. | Faith’s defying, 
Heart’s denying,® 
me yee) 
XVI? Causer of this. 
It was a lording’s daughter, All my merry jigs are quite forgot, 
The fairest one of three, All my lady’s love is lost (God wot) : 
That liked of her master Where her faith was firmly fix’d in love, 
As well as well might be, There a nay is plac’d without remove. 
Till looking on an Englishman, One silly cross 
The fairest that eye could see, Wrought all my loss : 
Her fancy fell a turning. O frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle dame! 
For now I see 
Long was the combat doubtful, Inconstancy 


That love with love did fight, 
To leave the master loveless, 
Or kill the gallant knight : 


More in womem than in mem remain. 


To put in practice either, In black mourn I, 

Alas! it wasaspite All fears scorn [, 
Unto the silly damsel. Love hath forlorn me, 

‘ Living in thrall : 

But one must be refused, Heart is bleeding, 

More mickle was the pain, | All help needing, 

That nothing could be used, O cruel speeding ! 

To turn them both to gain ; Fraughted with gall! 


For of the two the trusty knight 
Was wounded with disdain : 
Alas! she could not help it. 


My shepherd’s pipe can sound no deal,’ 
My wether’s bell rings doleful knell ; 
My curtail dog that wont to have play’d, 
Plays not at all, but seems afraid ; 


4 : Bae ay ee) 
Thus art with arms contending My sighs so deep", 
Was victor of the day, Procure to weep, 
Which by a gift of learning In howling-wise, to see my doleful plight 
Did bear the maid away ; How sighs resound 
Then lullaby, the learned man Through heartless ground, Las 
Hath got the lady gay : Like a thousand vanquish’d men i bloody 
= is i aa ie 
4 ce +1 
For now my song is ended. fight - 
1an hour: in old eds. Steevens made the change; moon having the sense of month. ? This is the first piece in the division of “The 


Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599, called ‘‘ Sonnets to sundry Notes of Music.” As the signatures of the pages run on th ~oughout the pe 
volume, we have continued to mark the poems by numerals, in the order in which they were printed. This poem, n a more pone ete 
state, and with the addition of two lines only found there, may be seen in “ Love's Labour s Lost.’ auhe posi a8 also prin te 2 7 inte 
land’s Helicon,”’ (sign. H.) a miscellany of poetry, first published in 1600, (reprinted in 1812,) where WV. Pee aa is appee °: Bee 
4Tn “ England’s Helicon,” 1600, this poem immediately follows ‘‘ Ona day (alack the day ')’ but it oe eet t ig ae es 
Shepherd’s Complaint,” and it is subscribed [gnoto. Hence, we may suppose that the compiler of es co ee hn new x i ‘y 2 a i y 
Shakespeare, although it had been attributed to him in ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim, of the year preceding. t ha appearec an ny ae usly, 
with the music. in 1597,in a collection of Madrigals, by Thomas Weelke 5 Love’s denying : in” England’s Helicon.’ E nee 
renying: in “ England’s Helicon.” 7 Part. §& Both editions of ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,” have With for My, which last not only is 
necessary for the sense, but is confirmed as the true reading by Weelkes’ Madrigals, 1597. 
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Clear wells spring not, : Serve always with assured trust, 
Sweet birds sing not, And in thy suit be humble, true; 
Green plants bring not Unless thy lady prove unjust, — 
Forth their dye ;* Seek never thou to choose a new. 
Herds stand weeping, When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
Flocks all sleeping, To proffer, though she put thee back. 
Nymphs back peeping 
Fearfully : The wiles and guiles that women work, 
All our pleasure known to us poor swains, Dissembled with an outward show, 
All our merry meetings on the plains, The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 
All our evening sport from us is fled ; The cock that treads them shall not know. 
All our love is lost, for love is dead. Have you not heard it said full oft, 
Farewell, sweet lass,” A woman’s nay doth stand for nought? 
Thy like ne’er was 
For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan* Think, women still to strive with men 
Poor Coridon To sin, and never for to saint : 
Must live alone, ‘ There is no heaven; be holy, then, 
Other help for him I see that there is none. When time with age shall them attaint. 
Were kisses all the joys in bed, 
ER One woman would another wed. 
When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst strike, But soft ! enough,—too much, I fear ; 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, Lest that my mistress hear my song, 
As well as partial fancy like: She will not stick to warm my ear‘, 
Take counsel of some wiser head, To teach my tongue to be so long: 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed. Yet will she blush, here be it said, 


To hear her secrets so bewray’d. 


And when thou com’st thy tale to tell, 


Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk, XX.’ 

Lest she some subtle practice smell ; Live with me and be my love, 

A cripple soon ean find a halt: And we will all the pleasures prove, 
But plainly say thou lov’st her well, That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
And set thy person forth to sell.* And the craggy mountain yields. 

What though her frowning brows be bent, There will we sit upon the rocks, 

Her cloudy looks will clear ere night ; And see the shepherds feed their flocks 

And then too late she will repent By shallow rivers, to whose falls 

That thus dissembled her delight; Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And twice desire, ere it be day, : 
That which with scorn she put away. There will I make thee a bed of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posies ; 
¢ Wha: though she strive to try her strength, A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle, 


Her feeble’ force will yield at length, 
When craft hath taught her thus to say,— 
“‘ Had women been so strong as men, 

In faith you had not had it then.” 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then, live with me and be my love. 


And to her will frame all thy ways: 


ry + 
Spare not to spend, and chiefly there LOVE eae 


Where thy desert may merit praise, If that the world and love were young, 

By ringing in thy lady’s ear: And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
The strongest castle, fower, and town, These pretty pleasures might me move, 
The golden bullet beats it down. To live with thee and be thy love. 


2 So both editions of “‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” and “ England’s Helicon.” Malone preferred the passage as it stands in Weelkes’ Mad 
rigals: 
# “ Loud bells ring not 
Cheerfully.” 
2‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” and ‘‘England’s Helicon,” both have love for lass, which the rhyme shows to be the true reading, as it 
stands in Weelkes’ Madrigals, 1597. 380 ‘‘England’s Helicon’? and Weelkes’ Madrigals: ‘‘The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599, has woe for 
moan. 4In some modern editions, the stanzas of this poem have been given in an order different to that in which they stand in “* The 
Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599: to that order we restore them, and that text we follow, excepting where it is evidently corrupt. The line. ‘' As 
well as partial fancy like,” we have corrected\ by a manuscript of the time. The edition of 1599 reads: ‘‘ As well as fancy party all 
might,” which isdecidedly wrong. Malone substituted ‘As well as fancy, partial tike.”?” The manuscript by which we have corrected 
the fourth line of the stanza also gives the two last lines of it thus :— 
‘6 Ask counsel of some other head, 
Neither unwise nor yet unwed.” 
But no change from the old printed copy is here necessary. In the manuscript the whole has Shakespeare’s initials at the end. 5 So the 
manuscript in our possession, and another that Malone used: the old copies read, with obvious corruption, : 
‘And set Aer person forth to sale.” 
6 So the manuscript in our possession : ‘' The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599, has it, ‘She will not stick to round me on th’ ear.’?? 17 This 
sage here incomplete, and what is called ‘‘ Love’s Answer,” still more imperfect, may be seen at length in ‘Percy’s Reliques,” Vol. I. 
hey belong to Christopher Marlowe and Sir Walter Raleigh: the first is assigned by name to Marlowe, in ‘‘ England’s Helicon,” 1600, 
(sign A 2) and the last appears in the same collection, under the name of Ignoto, which was a signature sometimes adopted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. They are, besides, assigned to both these authors in Walton’s “ Angler,” (p. 149, edit. 180S) under the titles of ‘'The milk- 
maid’s song,” and ‘' The Milk-maid’s Mother’s answer.” 
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THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


XXI.! 


As it fell upon a day 

Yn the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade, 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring ; 
Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie. fie! now would she ery; 
Tereu, Tereu! by and by ; 

That to hear her so complain 

Scarce I could from tears refrain, 

For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah! thought I, thou mourn’st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain : 
Senseless trees they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless bears they will not cheer thee. 
King Pandion he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead, 
All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing’. 


XXII 


Whilst as fickle fortune smil’d, 
Thou and I were both beguil’d: 
Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find : 
Every man will be thy friend, 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call, 

And with such like flattering, 

Pity but he were a king. 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice: 

If to women he be bent, 

They have him at commandement ; 
But if fortune once do frown, 
Then, farewell his great renown * 
They that fawn’d on him * jfore 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed 

He will help chee in thy need: 

If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep: 
Thus of every grief in heart, 

He with thee does bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


1 This poem is contained in R. 
(H. 2) under the signature of Ignoto ; 
 “ England's Helicon” here adds this couplet :— 


Barnfield’s “Encomion of Lady Pecunia,” 1598. 


967 


THE PH@NIX AND TURTLE.* 


Let the bird of loudest lay, 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey, 


But thou shrieking harbinger, 
Foul pre-currer of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever’s end, 

To this troop come thou not near. 


From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, feather’d king: 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 


Let the priest in surplice white, 
That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 
Lest the reguzem lack his right. 


And thou, treble-datedecrow, 

That thy sable gender mak’st 

With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
?Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 


Here the anthem doth commence : 
Love and constancy is dead ; 
Phenix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual flame from hence. 


So they lov’d, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 
Two distincts, division none: 
Number there in love was slain. 


Hearts remote, yet not asunder ; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
’Twixt the turtle and his queen: 
But in them it were a wonder. 


So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the Phenix’ sight: 
Either was the other’s mine. 


Property was thus appall’d, 
That the self was not the same; 
Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was call’d. 


Reason, in itself confounded, 

Saw division grow together ; 

To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded ; 


That it cry’d, how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 
Love hath réason, reason none, 
If what parts can so remain. 


“England’s Helicon,” 1600, 


Jt is also inserted in 


but as Barnfield reprinted it as his, in 1605, there can be little doubt that he wzs the author of it. 


“Even so, poor bird, like thee, 


None alive will pity me.’ 
2 This is the last poem in ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,”’ 1599. ; S 
it and Barnfield’s poem, which precedes it : nevertheless they have been incautiously coupled in some 
it, with the name of Shakespeare, in 
new 


ptinted, as we have given 
near the end, among what are called on the title-page, 
several Works.” 


a3 


) 

It is aseparate production, both in subject and place, with a division between 
modern editions. 4 This poem is 
Robert Chester’s ‘‘ Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s Complaint,” 1601. It oceurs 
Compositions of several modern Writers, whose names are subscribed to their 
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: 


THE PASSIONATE 


Whereupon it made this threne, 
To the Phenix and the dove, 

Co- setae and stars of love, 
As chorus to their tragic scene, 


THRENOS. 


Beauty, truth, and rarit y, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here inclos’d in cinders lie. 


Death is now the Phenix’ nest ; 
And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 


THE END. 


PILGRIM. 


rrr ar aaa se 


Leaving no posterity: 
’T was not their infir mity, 
It was married chas stity. 


Truth may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but ’t is not she ; 
Truth and beauty buried be, 


To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair ; 


For these dead birds sigh a pr ayer. 


Wm. SHAXE-SPEARE 
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